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TESTIMONY 

AB  TO 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

TAKKK  BRFORK 

TU£  SENATE  COMMITTEE  O^  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 


Washington,  Fdfruary  5, 1883. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.  Pieaeut,  the  cLairmaii,  Mr.  Blair,  and 
Mr.  George. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  met  this  morning  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
vestigation directed  by  the  Senate  in  the  following  resolation : 

Df  THE  SRNATE  of  the  UNITED  STATBSf 

Auguit  7,  1882. 

kewolred^  That  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and 
dirtcvd  to  take  into  ooneideration  the  subject  of  the  reUitions  between  labor  and 
rspital,  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  the  condition  of  the  biborins  classes  in  the 
rnited  8tates,  and  their  relative  condition  and  wages  as  compared  with  similar  classes 
sbrnad,  and  to  inquire  into  the  division  of  labor  and  capital  of  their  Joint  productions 
io  the  United  States ;  also,  the  subject  of  labor  btrikes,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
thrn-of  and  the  sgencies  producing  the  same ;  and  to  report  what  legislation  should 
b^  sdopt4f»4i  to  modify  or  remove  such  causes  aud  provide  against  their  continuance  or 
rrrumnce^  as  well  as  any  other  legislation  calculated  to  promote  harmonious  rela- 
booA  between  capitalists  and  laborers,  and  the  interests  of  both,  by  the  improvement 
of  tbc  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  8aid  committee  shall  have  leave  to  sit  in  vacation,  and  by  sub-committees 
to  rifcit  such  places  in  the  United  States  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  obt-ain  necessary 
tBfurm»tiun  under  these  resolutions ;  and  said  committee  or  sub-committees  shall  have 
p(i  v«>r  to  mrud  fur  persons  and  palters,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  persons 
iiod*-r  oath  or  otherwise,  and  to  cause  f  lepositions  to  be  taken  and  certified  under  such 
r^nlati«)us  as  they  may  adopt. 

Tbini.  Said  counoittee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $6  a  day, 
mmi  to  employ  such  stenographic  aid  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  appoint  a  sergeant- 
Mt'onun  fn>oi*the  officers  or  employ^  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  actual  and  necessary 
•'xpeoMTsof  Haid  committees,  properly  incurred  in  the  execution  of  these  resolutious, 
•hall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Washington,  February  6, 1883. 
HoBEET  D.  Latton,  sworii  aud  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Quention.  Where  do  yon  i^eside  f — Answer.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1^.  Are  you  connected  with  any  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
«*v>nntry  f  If  so,  please  state  what  your  connection  is,  and  with  what 
organization. — A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  North 
Amerirta ;  I  am  the  Grand  Secretary  of  that  order. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  oi^nization  t  Does  it  include  only 
this  oooDtiy,  or  does  it  extend  to  any  territory  outside  of  the  United 
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States  t--A.  Oar  organization  extends  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Q.  Without  asking  yon  to  go  into  any  matters  which  yon  may  think 
proper  not  to  mention  here,  I  will  ask  yon  to  give  us,  if  yon  please,  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  objects,  purposes,  and  extent  of  the  organization  known 
as  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  North  America.  Make  the  statement  in  your 
own  way,  and  as  fuUy  as  you  see  fit. — A.  Perhaps  I  can  give  it  to  you 
more  ftdly  and  more  accurately  by  referring  to  a  pamphlet  which  I  have 
here,  which  sets  forth  our  aims  and  objects  and  what  we  hope  ulti-' 
mately  to  achieve. 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  an  authoritative  statement  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  read  tiie  preamble.  Our  objects  are, 
as  stated  in  this — 

Preamble : 

I.  To  bring  within  the  folds  of  organisation  every  department  of  prodnotiTe  In- 
dtiBtry,  making  knowledge  a  standpoint  for  action,  and  indnetrial,  moral  worth,  not 
wealth,  the  true  standard  of  indiyldaal  and  national  greatness. 

II.  To  secure  to  the  toilers  a  proper  share  of  the  wealth  that  they  create ;  more  of 
the  leisure  that  rightfolly  belongs  to  them ;  more  society  advantages ;  more  of  the 
benefits^  privileges,  and  emolnments  of  the  world ;  in  a  word,  aU  those  rights  and 
privileges  necessary  to  make  them  capable  Of  enjoying,  appreciating,  defending,  and 
perpetuating  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

III.  To  arrive  at  the  tme  condition  of  the  producing  masses  in  their  educational, 
moral,  and  financial  condition  by  demanding  from  the  various  Governments  the 
establishment  of  Bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

rv.  The  establishment  of  co-operative  institutions,  productive  and  distributive. 

V.  The  reserving  of  the  public  lands— the  heritage  of  the  people — for  the  actual 
settler :  not  another  acre  for  railroads  or  speculators. 

VI.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equally  upon  capital  and  labor ;  the 
removal  of  unjust  technicalities,  delays,  and  discrimination  in  the  administration  of 
Justice ;  and  the  adopting  of  measures  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those 
enffage<l  in  mining,  manufSiMturing,  or  building  pursuits. 

vll.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  charteied  corporations  to  pay  their  employ^ 
weekly,  in  full,  for  labor  performed  during  the  preceding  week,  in  the  lawful  money 
of  the  country. 

VIII.  The  enactment  of  laws  giving  mechanics  and  laborers  a  first  lien  on  their 
work  for  their  taU  wages. 

IX.  The  abolishment  of  the  contract  system  on  national,  State,  and  municipal 
work. 

X.  The  substitution  of  arbitration  for  strikes,  whenever  and  wherever  employers 
and  employ^  are  willins  to  meet  on  equitable  ^pounds. 

XI.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  in  workshops,  mines,  factories, 
dtc.,  before  attaining  their  fourteenth  year. 

XII.  To  abolish  the  system  of  letting  out  by  contract  the  labor  of  convicts  in  our 
prisoDs  and  reformatory  institutions. 

XIII.  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

XIV.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day,  so  that  the  laborers  may 
have  more  time  for  social  enjoyment  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  be  enabled  to 
reap  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  labor-saving  machinery  which  their  brains  have 
created. 

XV.  To  prevail  upon  Governments  to  establish  a  purely  national  circulating  me- 
dium, issued  directly  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  any  system  of  bank- 
ing corporations,  which  money  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  uf  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  that  a  secret  organization  f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  existed  f — A.  Thirteen  years. 

Q.  Is  it  original  in  this  country,  or  is  it  an  offshoot  from  a  like  insti- 
tution elsewhere! — A.  It  is  original  in  this  country. 

Q.  Where  was  it  organized  t — A.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  there  are  sub-organizations  in  the  different 
States,  and  go  on  and  describe  the  organization  falfy,  as  my  original 
question  contemplated. — ^A.  The  organization  originated  in  Philadel- 
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{>bia,  and  at  its  begiDoin^  tb^  ranons  trades  fimned  a  Trade  UmaD« 
and  then  formed  a  district.  Five  local  adaemblks— ve  call  lodges  local 
assemblies — are  entitled  to  a  charter.  Tliey  tlKHi  become  a  district  as* 
lieubly.  The  limits  of  a  district  assembly' bare  not  been  yet  clearly 
defined,  as  to  how  much  of  territory  each  assembly  shall  embrace. 
LlitjI  assemblies  can  determine  for  them:selves  whether  they  are  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  sending  their  delegates  to  where  the  district  assem- 
bly i(t  beld,  and  that  consideratioa  has  heretofore  determined  the 
aaioQut  of  territory  to  be  included  in  a  district.  There  has  been  no 
definite  iiamber  of  local  assemblies  fixed  upon  to  be  attached  to  a  dis* 
tiict ;  as  many  as  find  it  convenient  can  belong  to  it,  or  there  can 
Ih^  UK)re  tban  one  district  in  a  city.  All  that  has  to  be  determined  by 
(*in*nmstai)ces.  I:^lated  assemblies  which  cannot  join  a  district  are 
.ittaebed  directly  to  my  office  or  to  the  general  ass^nbly.  Once  a  year 
ve  have  a  ineeting.  entitled  a  grand  assembly,  m  which  the  laws  and 
regolatious  for  the  year  are  made.  Delegates  are  sent  from  the  district 
assemblies  to  the  general  assembly. 

Q.  From  all  ]uirls  of  the  country  f — A.  From  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  At  what  time  does  that  general  assembly  meet  f— A.  It  meets  on 
the  fir»t  Tuesday  in  September  of  every  year. 

Q.  Wbere  does  it  meet? — A.  At  any  place  that  may  be  designated 
bv  the  officers  of  the  general  assembly.  The  organization  embraces  all 
trades  and  callings  excepting  lawyers,  bankers,  and  rum-sellers. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q- Yoa  mean  whisky  dealers? — A»  Tes,  sir;  those  are  the  only 
tbree  classes  that  are  excluded  from  the  organization.  Manufacturers 
can  belong  to  it. 

By  the  Chaibmai^  : 

Q-  What  is  the  number  of  your  membership,  approximately? — A. 
^or  reports,  as  far  as  they  were  in  at  the  time  when  I  last  attempted 
to  ascertain  our  numbers  definitely,  showed  that  we  had  a  membership 

^i'  AlK)ut  liow  is  your  niembei^ship  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 

I'j^  '^A.  There  are  some  States  in  which  we  have  no  organizations  at 

j^  ''^  'Jml  in  othei*8  we  are  very  strong.    We  have  no  organization  what- 

01*7  ^"  ^^'^^^  Carolina;  only  a  few  in  South  Carolina ;  one  in  Louisiana 

"*  <|uiie  a  number  in  Texas,  and  so  throughout  the  other  Stated. 

f)y  Mr.  George  : 
^j,/v*  Have  you  any  in  Mississippi! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  one  in  Mis- 

V.  Where?    At  Yieksburgf — A.  Yes. 

By  the  CnAlRMAN : 

^.  Have  you  any  in  Florida? — A.  No,  sir. 

V;.  Any  in  TeiinesstH?? — A.  Yes. 

^i.  Have  you  any  in  Arkansas? — A.  We  have  none  in  Arkansas,  but 

^*  have  in  Alab:iina. 

Q-  Have  yon  any  in  Kentucky? — A.  We  have  quite  a  large  number 
^  f  nrj:;iiiiz;itions  in  Kentucky. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  New  England? — A.  We  have  organizations  in 
^aine,  i  onneetient,  New  Hampshire,  and  lihodo  Island,  and  also  in 
Uriaware  and  >iew  York. 

By  Jlr.  Geobgb  : 

r  jroo  any  in  Massachuaettst— A,  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  in  the  Western  States t — A.  Oh,  yes;  clear  to  the  extreme 
west,  and  in  the  Indian  Tierritory. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  on  the  Pacific  coast? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  about 
thirteen  lodges  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  alone, 

Q.  I  suppose  your  organization  is  quite  strong  in  Pennsylvania  t — A. 
Yes,  we  are  very  strong  in  Pennsylvania,  but  not  more  so  than  in  New 
York. 

Q.  And  in  Ohio  also? — A.  Yes,  we  have  a  good  many  organizatiouH 
in  Ohio. 

Q.  And  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  all  through  tbat  l)elt  of  States,  I 
suppose! — A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  classes  that  are  excluded  from  your  or- 
ganization ;  do  you  adroit  men  and  women  alike  to  membership  t — ^A. 
Yes ;  we  have  women  in  our  lodges. 

Q.  Is  there  any  qualification  as  to  aget — A.  A  person  must  be  eight- 
een years  of  age  to  be  admitted. 

Q.  There  is  no  restriction  in  the  matter  of  wealth,  I  suppose— no 
property  qualification? — A.  No,  sir;  if  a  person  has  been  a  wage* 
worker  at  any  time  in  his  life,  he  is  entitled  to  be  admitted. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  But  he  must  be  a  wage- worker? — A.  Yes,  he  must  be,  or  must 
have  been  at  some  time,  a  wage-worker. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  classes  are  most  numerous  in  your 
order — agricultural  laborers  or  those  engaged  in  manufactures? — A. 
Those  engaged  in  manufactures,  if  you  include  the  coal  miner  under 
that  head. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  By  the  "coal  miner''  you  mean  the  man  who  digs  the  coal  out  of 
the  earth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  ore  miners  on  the  Pacific  coast  belong  to 
the  same  class. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  is  the  real  power  of  your  organization — with  what  class  of 
men  ^  Who  coutrol  the  organization  ? — A.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  for 
me  to  determine  where  the  strongest  power  would  come  in.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  definitely.  It  might  possibly  be  with  the  teleg- 
raphers, or  the  miners,  or  the  printers — 1  could  not  tell  with  certainty. 

Q.  Those  several  occupations,  however,  do  not  act  in  your  meeting 
as  sepanite  classes,  one  vetoing  the  other,  but  each  man  acts  as  an  in- 
dividual, without  reference  to  the  class  he  belongs  to,  and  casts  his 
vote  independently? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  The  fact  of  your  calling  being 
diflVrent  from  mine  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  question. 

Q.  Please  tell  us,  as  far  as  yon  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so,  the  control  or 
discipline  whicii,  as  an  organization,  you  exercise  over  your  individual 
members,  and  what  direction,  if  any,  you,  as  an  organization,  give  to 
the  induhitrial  conduct  or  the  freedom  of  action  of  individual  working- 
men  in  their  relations  with  other  individual  w«  rkingmen.  Is  it  simply 
advisory,  or  is  a  man  put  under  an  obligation  to  respect  and  perhaps  to 
comply  actually  with  the  general  or  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
order  ? — A.  He  is  expected  to  comply  with  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  order,  under  an  obligation  that  he  aBsnmes  ^eu  he  becomeft  a 
memb^,    &>  fur  as  diseiiilme  is  oonoemddi  we  have  not  perhaps  beeb 
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quite*  as  rigid  in  that  respect  as  we  might  have  been  under  the  cir- 
cnmstaoceA.  This  action  is  chiefly  advisory ;  although,  if  a  man  as- 
^ame&  a  positiou  and  then,  without  any  good  cause  or  provocation,  so 
fnraK  we  c^n  see  or  learn,  deserts  it  in  a  cowardly  manner  and  causes 
otbens  to  be  victimized,  we  undoubtedly  bring  as  much  moral  pressure 
to  bear  upon  him  as  we  can — that  is,  we  ostracize  him  ;  we  have  noth- 
in;;  to  do  with  him  in  the  works,  do  not  speak  to  him,  nor  render  him 
any  assistance  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  do  not  consider 
a  man  4»f  that  kind  to  be  a  man. 

Q.  Are  some  of  your  members  employers  of  labor! — A.  We  have  a 
lar^^e  number  of  employers  among  us. 

Q,  Some,  I  sup]>ose,  who  might  be  classed  as  capitalists  as  well  as 
lal/orers  ? — A.  If  they  are  capitalists,  they  deny  it.  They  do  not  as 
8ume  the  position  of  a  capitalist  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
QDiierntood. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  used  the  word  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
you  use  it.  I  merely  mean  by  ** capitalists^  a  man  who  handles  cap- 
ital in  the  employ nient  of  labor.— A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  if 
jou  employ  labor,  even  to  the  smallest  extent,  to  handle  more  or  less 
capital,  bnt  in  the  sense  in  which  ^'capitalist"  is  generally  understood, 
we  have  not  any  capitalists  in  our  organization. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  large  establishments  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Nor  men  who  are  leaders  in  corporations  or  anything  of  that  de- 
scription ! — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  main  object  of  the  organization  is  to  combine  indi- 
vklna]  laborers  in  a  mass,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  protect  them- 
selves by  the  joint  strength  of  the  whole  against  any  aggressions  of 
eiDployen«  or  cajntalists  which  might  deprive  them,  or  might  have  a 
tcfiidency  to  deprive  them,  of  just  compensation  for  the  part  which  they 
take  in  production  ;  that  is,  of  compensation  for  their  labor. — A.  That 
ia  one  ol  rtjc  main  objects  we  have  in  view  while  we  remain  wage- 
wcirktTs :  but  we  are  striving  toward  co-operation,  and  are  trying  as 
rapidly  us  we  c^iii  to  introduce  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  strikes 
whfni'ver  that  is  possible. 

Q.  Wbat,  as  you  understand  it,  is  meant  by  co-operation  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  contemplated  by  your  order  f — A.  We  aim  at  collective 
and  distributive  co-operation.  That  is,  if  we,  as  members,  start  a  store, 
and  if  non-members  deal  with  us,  at  the  end  of  three  months  we  declare 
a  dividend  and  give  those  who  have  assisted  us  part  of  the  profits  back 
again,  even  though  they  are  not  members.  That  is  our  idea  of  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  members  of  the  organization. 
The  idea  is  to  assist  others  who  assist  us. 

Q.  The  illusti*ation  that  you  give  applies  to  the  procurement  of  the 
ntH.-essaries  of  life.  I  did  not  know  but  you  meant  by  ''co-operation,'^ 
that  you  wi*re  aiming  to  secure  a  division  of  the  results  of  the  joint  in- 
vebtmcut  of  capital  and  labor. — A.  We  do  desire  that  among  ourselves, 
b^-  going  into  business  for  ourselves,  contributing  our  own  money,  and 
starting  a  business  of  our  own. 

Q.  Has  that  been  tried  to  any  extent! — A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  our 
lodges  own  their  own  buildings,  and  have  stores.  We  have  a  co-opera- 
tive potter>-  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  a«d  there  are  a  number  of  other 
ro-openitivV  Htores.  I  think  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  under  way  at  tbe 
present  time  in  difierent  places. 

Q.  This  potter>'  is  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio :  are  there  others  engaged 
to  fbe  same  huwness  in  this  country  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  any  others  be* 
loBfing  to  ttH)  Knights  of  Labor. 
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Q.  Please  state,  as  fully  as  they  occur  to  you,  all  the  co-operative 
institntioiis  of  the  Knijrbts  of  Labor  in  other  kinds  of  business  through- 
out the  country. — A.  The  co-operative  establishments  are  principally 
grocery  or  dry  goods  stores  and  country  stores.  We  have  a  number  of 
organizations  that  are  building  their  own  lo^lges  with  the  view  of  start- 
ing stores  to  supply  themselves.  At  Shawnee,  Ohio,  we  have  a  fin- 
ished building,  a  large  opera  house,  with  store-rooms,  and  a  lodging- 
house,  and  a  reading-room  above.  That  is,  perhap:?,  the  completest 
building  of  the  kind  we  have  in  that  line.  The  co-operative  pottery  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  perhaps  the  largest  investment  that  we  have. 

Q.  Give  us  as  definite  an  idea  as  you  ciin  of  the  extent  of  that  estab- 
lishment and  its  business. — A.  Well,  I  have  never  been  down  there  to 
see  it;  I  have  never  visited  the  works.  It  has  cost  the  organization, 
I  know,  about  $50,000.  That  is  the  lowest  bid  I  have  heard  of  in  con- 
nection with  k. 

Q.  That  is  a  place  where  they  manufacture  pottery! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
white-ware — table-ware. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation! — A.  Since  about  last  Sep- 
tember, 1  think. 

Q.  Then  it  has  not  been  at  work  long  enough  to  show  results  to  any 
great  extent! — A.  No;  but  it  is  starting  out  with  very  flattering  pros- 
pects, owing  to  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  other  i>otteries  there. 

Q.  Explain  as  well  as  you  can  the  organization  of  that  potter^"  enter- 
l)rise  and  the  plan  of  procedure;  because  I  take  it  that  that  is  probably 
a  good  illustration  of  your  general  idea  of  co-operation. — A.  I  have 
never  ha<l  the  plans  submitted  to  me  for  examination.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  board  of  our  order  and  not  to  me,  and  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  tell  you  just  exactly  what  the  mode  of  operation  is; 
but  I  uhderstood  that  the  intention  was  to  adopt  as  nearly  as  ])ossible 
the  system  which  has  been  adopted  at  Rochdale  in  England,  that  is,  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  made  applicable  to  this  country.  Nearly  all  our 
stores  are  adopting  that  system,  or  will  adopt  it  when  they  get  going. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  that  system  of  combination  and  co-operation 
among  the  laboring  men  will  be  extended  to  other  industries  in  all 
l)arts  of  the  country  ! — A.  We  hope  so.  We  are  working  in  that  direc- 
tion as  fast  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  plans  of  the  co-operative  pottery  having  been 
submitted  to  j'our  executive  board.  For  what  purpose  was  that  done! 
Did  they  have  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  executive  board,  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  organization! — A.  Oh,  I  presume  it  was  simply  to 
have  their  opinion  and  judgment — more  an  advisory  matter  than  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  They  would  have  been  at  perfect  liberty  to  organize  without  such 
an  application! — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  could  do  it  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. We  have  a  co-operative  fund  which  is  optional  in  the  order. 
Members  can  subscribe  to  that  fund  once  a  week,  and  it  is  under  the 
control  of  a  well-defined  co-operative  board.  It  was  only  started  last 
year,  however,  and  has  not  taken  definite  shape  yet.  1  do  not  know 
that  it  is  really  settled  what  course  will  be  pursued  when  sufficient 
funds  have  accumulated  to  warrant  investment.  I  could  have  given 
you  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  this  subject  if  1  had  known  that 
you  would  desire  it,  and  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee  before  this 
investigation  closes.  We  have  a  statistician  of  our  order  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  collect  statistics  from  all  the  subordinate  lodges.  His  re- 
e>rt  is  in  print  now,  and  includes  over  a  thousand  localities  in  the 
nited  States  and  Cnuada.    I  held  H  back  until  it  became  absolutely 
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necessary  to  send  it  to  press  as  it  was  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  general  assembly,  and  it  is  now  in  press.  It  will  give  you  the  most 
definite  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Give  us  what  information  you  can  about  other  labor  organizations 
than  your  own  and  their  extent  in  this  country. — A.  I  could  hardly 
give  you  any  definite  information  as  to  the  condition  of  others. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  them  t — A.  I  will  do  so  as 
folly  as  I  can  recall  them  at  this  moment,  although  there  are  gentle- 
men here  representing  other  trade  organizations  who  could  probably 
give  yon  more  accurate  information.  There  is  the  Amalgated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America,  the  International  Cigar- 
Makers'  Association,  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the  Lake 
Seamen*s  Union,  the  Iron  Workers'  Association,  the  Mule  Spinners'  As- 
Miciation,  the  Cutlers,  the  Carpenters'  International  Brotherhood,  the 
Tinsmiths'  Association,  the  Boiler-makers'  Association,  and  others. 

Q.  Of  all  those  vanous  organizations  which  has  the  most  numerous 
membership  at  the  present  time  t — A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
determine,  but  I  think  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  the  two  largest-.  I  think  the 
Knights  of  Labor  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Q.  Is  the  membership  interchangeable — that  is,  may  a  man  belong 
to  several  of  the  organizations  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  does  not  affect  a  man's 
standing  with  us  at  all  that  he  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Q.  Please  state,  generally^  without  going  into  particulars,  in  what 
sections  of  the  country  the  membership  is  roost  numerous. — A.  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York«  West  Virginia,  California,  and  Canada — 
pn>bably  those  would  represent  the  largest  membership. 

Q.  Is'the  connei*tion  of  the  Canadian  organization  with  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  a  close  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  just  the  same 
organization. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  recognize  in  this  matter  the  political  boundary 
line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States! — A.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  examined  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  resolution  of  instruction  to  this  committee  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  several  clauses  in  it.  We  are 
instructed,  in  the  first  place^  to  take  into  consideration  the  snbject  of 
the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  the  wuges  and  hours  of  labor, 
the  conditions  of  the  laboring  chisses  in  the  United  States  and  their 
relative  condition  and  wages  as  com))ared  with  the  same  classes  in 
other  countries,  and  to  inquire  into  the  division  between  labor  and 
capital  of  their  joint  productions  in  the  United  States.  The  pith  of 
our  inquiry'  is  probably  in  these  clauses  of  the  resolution.  Now  with 
regard  to  \he  relations  between  labor  and  capital  and  the  wages  and 
hours  of  labor,  3'ou  are  a  representative  of  one  of  the  leading  labor 
ofganizations  of  the  country,  an  organization  formed  primarily  for  the 
defense  and  protection  of  the  lights  of  the  laborer  as  such.  I  will 
therefore  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee  the  grievances  and  hard- 
ships that  the  laboring  men  feel  and  suffer  in  their  relations  to  capital 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada  also,  giving  your  view  and  their  views 
in  your  own  way  and  as  fully  as  you  can.  You  may  proceed  to  cover 
tbo  ground  embraced  in  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  at  such  length 
Mycm  think  fit. 

♦Ini  \VrrNK88,  Toq  wish  me  to  speak  of  the  relations  l>etween  capi- 
idlnborT 
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The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  grievances  which,  as  a  laboring  man 
and  a  representative  of  laboring  men,  3'oa  think  yoa  and  they  suffer 
QDder,  nnil  for  which  yon  woald  see  a  remedy  provided. 

The  Witness.  Well^  I  find  in  the  first  place  that  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance the  relation  existing  between  employed  and  employers*  with  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  is  not  of  that  cordial  nature  that  it  shonld  be. 
[  find  that  the  mere  idea  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  men 
is  repugnant  to  the  manufacturers  and  employers  as  a  class.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  that  I  would  state,  before  going  fhrther^  that  we  have  had  a  diffi- 
culty at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  beginning  last  spnug  early  in  May  and  con- 
tinuing along,  in  which  not  a  cent  of  money  entered  into  the  contest  at 
all.  The  mere  fact  that  the  men  had  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  was 
deemed  sufBcient  reason  by  the  potteries  there,  and  their  association,  to 
declare  the  men  discharged  and  to  shut  down  the  works  nntil  the  men 
would  agree  to  go  back  to  work,  not  as  members  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion. We  have  resisted  that  action  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  be- 
lieving that  as  American  citizens  we  have  aright  to  join  an  association 
for  our  own  defense,  our  own  advancement;  we  have  resented  that 
action  of  theirs,  and  the  struggle  has  been  a  bitter  one  and  is  continu- 
ing yet.  We  are  slowly  gaining  a  few  points,  but  the  struggle,  as  I 
have  said,  has  been  long  and  bitter.  That  probably  is  the  latest  and 
most  prominent  issue  that  we  have  had  with  the  employers  in  which  a 
large  number  of  men  have  been  engaged,  but  we  have  tliousands  of  iso- 
lated cases  of  individuals  who  have  been  victimized  and  driven  from 
their  homes  and  early  associations  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  l)een  members  of  labor  organizations.  In  many  cases  no  other 
cause  was  ever  assigned,  ever  after  they  had  done  everything  possible 
to  discover  why  they  were  discharged.  And  not  only  this,  but  in  many 
cases  the  employers,  the  coal  operators  especially,  have  banded  them- 
selves together  and  juit  men  on  what  they  call  the  "black  list,"  merely 
for  being  members  of  labor  organizations — not  the  Knights  of  Labor 
alone — but  other  organizations,  and  have  prevented  them  from  goin^  to 
work  at  their  homes  or  anywhere  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their 
works.  1  have  known  one  shovel  manufacturer  to  keep  two  sober,  in- 
dustrious men,  with  fnmilies,  from  getting  work  for  nearly  two  yeans. 
He  iollowed  them  from  the  cit,vof  Pittsburgh  clear  down  to  AmesV,  in 
MaHsa<;husetts,  and  all  the  WHy  back  again. 

Mr.  Georgk.  1  would  sugg(»st  that  when  you  get  throucrh  with  your 
general  statement  on  this  ))oint  of  the  relations  l^tween  the  emplovers 
and  the  employed  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  state  individual  in- 
stances as  in  the  cases  you  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  ;:oingover  that  part  of  the  subject  lightly 
now  because  others  can  give  you  more  direct  information  about  it.  My 
friend  Mr.  Bainl,  who  is  hei-c  now  in  this  room,  is  a  victimized  member 
of  a  coal  organization,  and  will  probably  enlighten  you  more  upon  that 
question  than  I  can.  T  know  of  the  existence  of  several  such  cases  in 
the  regio\i  where  he  comes  from.  As  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  oar 
large  labor  centers,  I  do  not  think  this  state  of  affairs  ei^ists  to  the  same 
extent,  but  my  friends  Gomi)ers  and  Foster,  who  live  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Boston,  can  speak  more  definitely  ufHrn  thut  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  I  will  go  over  It  lightly. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  then,  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  As  I  have  said,  I  know  of  these  iqstanpes  having  oc- 
curred. Many  of  our  strikes  and  diJBcnlties  M^itb  employers  ]}i\vH  rer 
suited  from  obnoxiouK  pilea  ai)(l  regulations  estahlfsbcd  III  tl^eir  worlds, 
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•hhotigh  the  majority  of  tbem  have  arisen  from  differences  as  to  the 
wMgfB  that  should  he  paid  for  labor. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  ns  some  instances  of  the  obnoxious  rales  of  which 
joa  speak  f — A.  Yes ;  one  instance  was  on  the  part  of  a  larp^e  firm  of 
carriage  manufacturers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. — James  Cunningham,  Sons 
k  Co.  Just  a  year  ago  this  month  their  men  rebelled  against  certain 
nilea  that  they  had  established  in  their  works — rules  degrading  to  hu- 
mao  nature*  For  instance,  the  faucets  in  the  water  sinks  were  locked 
op,  and  when  an  employ^  wanted  a  drink  of  water  he  had  to  go  to  the 
foremmn  of  his  department  and  ask  for  a  drink ;  the  foreman  went  and 
unlocked  the  faucet  and  gave  him  a  cupful  of  water,  and  whether  that 
wa«  enough  to  satisfy  his  thirst  or  not,  it  was  all  he  got.  When  the 
men  entered  in  the  morning  they  were  numbered  by  checks.  A  man 
lost  bis  identity  as  a  man  and  took  a  number  like  a  prisoner  in  a  peni- 
tentiary. The  checks  ran  up  to  five  hundred  and  something.  If  a  man 
worked  in  the  third  or  fourth  story  of  the  building  (it  was  a  large,  high 
building),  and  if  he  was  an  old  man — for  they  had  a  good  many  old 
men  doing  light  work — ^when  the  bell  rang  for  dinner  he  was  obliged  to 
walk  down  several  pairs  of  stairs,  take  off  his  check  and  then  walk  up 
stairs  again  to  eat  his  dinner,  and  when  he  got  done  he  had  to  walk 
down  again  and  put  on  the  check  before  the  bell  rang  for  afternoon 
work.  In  that  way  they  knew  just  when  a  man  came  in  or  went  out. 
Then,  if  a  man  was  a  piece-worker  there,  and  got  through  his  work  at 
half  past  2  or  3  o'clock,  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  building 
ontil  the  regular  time — 6  o'clock.  No  matter  when  he  got  through  with 
his  work,  he  had  to  stay  there  in  dirt  and  discomfort,  and  could  not  go 
home  or  go  ont  until  6  o^dock  in  the  evening.  Another  obnoxious  rule 
was  that  if  a  man  was  half  or  even  quarter  of  a  minute  late  he  was 
»but  out.  They  had  a  gate  and  it  would  be  shut  down  upon  a  man 
even  when  he  was  going  in,  sometimes  so  quickly  that  be  would  hardly 
have  time  to  draw  his  foot  hack  to  keep  it  from  being  crushed  by  the 
;:ate,  and  that  man  would  be  kept  out  until  0  o'clock,  so  that  he  would 
make  only  three  quarters  of  a  day's  work.  The  rule  was  that  the  men 
had  to  be  in  the  works  before  the  whistle  blew. 

Q.  What  was  the  hour  at  which  they  were requiied  to  be  there  f — A. 
fW»ven  o'clock  in  the  in(»rning.  Ten  hours,  I  understand,  was  the  length 
«»f  a  day's  work  there.  These  rules  were  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
men.  As  I  have  said,  even  the  piece-worker  was  locked  out  or  kept  in 
in  the  same  way.  The  time  of  a  piece-worker  is  supposed  to  be  his  own 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  if  he  works  slowly  and  does  not  get  out 
a  piece  of  work  promptly,  of  course  be  does  not  get  paid  for  it;  but 
•tin,  they  were  treated  in  that  establishment  as  I  have  stated.  That  is 
one  instance,  and  £  could  name  others  of  a  similar  character  among  the 
miners.  Only  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  check-weigh  man  up  in 
the  second  pool,  I  think  in  the  Mouongahela  River,  asking  me  what  I 
thought  of  a  firm  that  would  have  a  sliding  link  on  their  weigh  scales. 

Q.  A  sliding  link — what  is  that  f — A.  All  he  asked  me  was  what  I  have 
Mated,  but  £  presume  it  is  a  link  by  which  you  can  regulate  the  distance 
from  the  weighing  point  to  the  end,  slipping  the  link  backwards  or  for- 
wards jnst  as  you  wish,  so  as  to  cheat  in  the  weight.  Our  miners  al- 
most universally  complain  of  being  cheated  in  the  amount  of  coal  that 
they  take  out.  That  is  another  cause  of  great  aggravation  and  disturb- 
wite.  In  some  mines,  they  dig  and  get  pay  for  the  '*run  of  the  bank" 
—that  is,  Hlat^k  and  lump  and  nut  coal  all  go  in  together  at  so  much  a 
ton.  In  other  min<»s  the  miners  ai*e  pmid  for  simply  the  lump  coal ;  and 
nil  the  rest  Is  dediirte<l.    The  men  have  to  dig  the  other  kinds  for  noth- 
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ing,  getting  so  mncb  a  bushel  for  the  lamp  coal  only— coal  that  is  not 
largo  enough  to  go  through  the  screen.  The  size  of  the  screen  is  reg- 
ulated by  law  in  Pennsylvania,  but  as  you  proceed  in  this  investigation 
we  will  j)ro(luee  witnesses  who  will  prove  that  the  screens  are  often 
hnlf  :in  inch  larger  thnn  the  size  the  law  ])rescribes.  The  screen  is  made 
of  long  bars  of  iron,  and  tbe  coal  runs  down,  over,  and  between  them. 

Q.  And  is  the  miner  allowed  only  for  that  coal  which  is  too  large  to 
pass  through  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  miner  is  allowed  for  that;  the  rest  he 
loses;  and  in  many  instances  ^he  screens,  as  I  have  said,  do  not  conform 
to  the  law,  but  are  larger  than  the  prescribed  size.  In  such  cases  they 
let  coal  through  that  does  not  go  into  the  weight  below,  and  the  miner 
loses  that.  It  goes  by  default  utterly,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  slack 
waste. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say,  then,  that  the  miners  are  paid  for 
the  amount  of  coal  which  they  dig! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  each  man's  work  is  kept  separate t — ^A.  \  think  that  two 
work  together. 

Q.  Go  on  and  give  us  the  "  true  inwardness''  of  the  thing,  so  far  as  yon 
can,  in  your  own  way. — A.  As  to  wages,  I  presume  there  alwayshasbeen, 
and  to  a  cortnin  extent  always  will  be,  a  difierence  a«  long  as  self-in- 
terest controls.  The  average  wages  now,  and  the  average  wages  a  few 
years  ago  are  all  matters  of  statistics  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  various 
reports,  and  I  know  of  no  reports  fairer  than  those  of  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tisti<*s  of  Massachusetts ;  but  upon  that  yiortion  of  the  subject  our  friend 
Mr.  Foster  will  enlighten  the  committee.  It  was  understood  that  I 
should  speak  upon  the  organization  as  it  exists,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  the  subject;  the  condition 
of  the  laborers,  the  employment  of  child  labor,  and  such  matters,  being 
left  to  others.  But  so  far  as  we  can  understand  our  wants,  and  describe 
them,  as  I  learn  from  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  in  communication, 
there  is  a  large  lack  of  confidence  existing  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed.  It  is  a  truth  so  self-evident  that  there  is  no  hiding  it  at 
all,  that  as  a  rule  the  employed  can  never  get  an  advance  in  wages 
without  either  entering  upon  a  strike,of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  or  at 
least  threatening  a  strike.  That  I  believe  would  be  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  all  who  have  ever  been  connected  with  labor  organizations. 
We  have  known  the  employers  to  go  on  prospering,  to  grow  richer  and 
richer,  to  live  in  larger  residences  and  travel  more  extensively,  with  their 
family  expenditures  constantly  increasifig,  yet  all  the  time,  when  ap- 
proached for  an  increase  of  wages,  they  would  declare  that  they  were 
making  nothing.  That  one  fact  alone  destroys  the  confidence  that 
should  exist  between  employer  and  employed  and  causes  many  of  the 
strikes  in  this  country. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  The  employ-^  thinks,  as  I  understand  you,  thathis  prosperity  ought 
to  increase  with  that  of  his  employer! — A.  He  not  only  thinks  so,  but 
he  absolutely  knows  that  it  should.  That  thought,  however,  is  never 
realized  except  by  either  striking  or  threatening  to  strike.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  are  controlled  in  that  way.  Still,  in  many  instances, 
after  a  strike  has  been  enjoined,  arbitration  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  the  dispute  has  been  settled.  Our  desire  is  to  bring  arbi- 
tration forward  as  much  as  possible  as  the  best  means  of  settling  these 
controversies,  but  we  find  that  the  employers  generally  are  Just  about 
as  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  as  the  average  wage-worker, 
fipd  about  as  fi^verse  to  adopting  it  for  tl)e  a4ja8tn|ei)t  qf  4iflN^QCf9| 
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It  i«  a  matter  of  education,  and  we  hope  to  discuss  it  and  hold  it  befoi*e 
the  jieople  until  it»  udvantages  shall  be  generally  appreciated  and 
i^trikeA  done  away  with  in  a  large  measure  or  altogether.  While  we 
h"Id  the  right  to  strike  to  be  a  divine  right,  a  club  by  which  we  can 
enftinv  onr  just  clciiins  when  other  means  fail,  yet  we  do  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  strikes  will  cease. 

Q.  The  laborers  go  into  a  strike  with  reluctance,  then  f — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  only  when  other  means  have  failed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  w^hen  all 
otht*r  means  have  failed — conciliation,  arbitration,  and  everything  else. 
A»  I  have  said,  arbitration  is  a  matter  up  to  which  the  people  have 
lo  be  educatetl,  and  we  hope  to  educate  not  only  the  wage-worker  but 
the  employer,  so  that  they  will  both  understand  arbitration  and  its  ad- 
vant«gi*s  lH»tter  than  they  do  now. 

Q.  When  negotiation  has  faile<l,  what  is  the  process  by  which  you 
enter  «|M>n  a  strike  !  Do  the  employ^,  through  a  committee  of  their 
own,  when  tliey  are  dissatisfied  with  the  share  of  the  joint  product  of 
bbor  and  capital  that  falls  to  their  portion,  wait  upon  the  employer 
before  striking,  and  present  iheir  views  on  the  subject  f — A.  In  every 
itistanre,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  other  organizations,  and  certainly  in  ours, 
a  i*ommittee  js  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  firm  or  the  individual  em- 
plo\er  and  state  the  grievances  of  the  working  men  and  their  demands, 
aind  givt»  the  employer  reasonable  time  for  consideration. 

Q.  Do  the  employers,  when  they  assert  that  the  condition  of  their 
hiiKiut*sH  will  not  permit  them  to  make  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
fver  pro|K>se  to  show  tbeir  books  or  an  abstract  of  their  books  t — A. 
Xi*,  sir;  if  they  did,  strikes  in  nearly  every  case,  probably  in  every 
niHe,  would  cease.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  trying  to 
have  the  employers  do — show  us  their  books,  and  show  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  advance.    If  they  would  do  that,  there  would  be  no  strikes. 

Q.  Do  the  committ(*es  ask  that? — A.  They  have  asked  it  in  some  in- 
<aiHes.  That  ii*,  a  committee  that  is  extremely  impudent  may  ask  to 
M-4»  th«*  iHx^ks.  but  tiie  rule  is  that  the  books  are  never  shown.  We 
h.ivt'  to  take  the  enijiloyer's  word  that  he  cannot  allbrd  an  advance.  The 
ruiployers  will  say  •*  wo  are  sellm;^  too  closely";  or,  ''competition  is 
ta>  great,  wr  cannot  afibrd  it" ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  in- 
rrp.i>ing  their  works  constantly  and  increasing  their  personal  expendi- 
tiiri'H.  We  know  and  see  all  that,  and  of  course  it  destroys  the  conti- 
ilenre  we  might  otherwise  have  in  their  statements.  I  never  in  my  life 
.kpproached  a  manufacturer  on  behalf  of  his  employes  but  what  he 
I«n»!e«ste4l  that  he  was  making  nothing.  I  have  known  some  of  those 
men  to  spring  up  from  the  position  of  warehouse  clerks  to  that  of  great 
oaniifacturers,  and  yet  it  is  not  on  record  that  their  employes  have 
rvf-r  approached  them  for  an  advance  in  wages,  but  they  protested 
j^ainst  paying  more  than  they  were  paying,  on  the  ground  that  they 
n^rn?  too  po^>r,  and  that  it  was  "  not  in  the  business.'' 

4;.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  an  employer,  in  order  to 
Mti.-^fy  the  committee  or  the  representatives  of  the  employes,  has  un- 
ilertaken  t«>  make  an  exhibit  of  his  business? — A.  I  knew  that  to  be 
•lone  in  <ine  instance.  I  knew  a  c^ise  where  some  firms  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness exhibiteil  their  books  to  a  committee. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  regard  to  that?  Do  they  generally  do  iter 
do  they  generally  refuse? — A.  Oh,  they  absolutely  refuse  as  a  general 
nde.  i  can  only  name  one  instance  where  It  was  done.  They  say  that 
tDat  is  their  private  business,  that  their  books  are  secret  and  that  they 
do  Dot  propotie  to  expose  their  business,  and  they  do  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  make  an  abstract  or  an  exhibit  of  their  books  to  shoNV 
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the  condition  of  the  business  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  never  done  that 
to  uiy  kuowledfre. 

Q,  Then  tbey  generally  end  the  matter  by  sayinfr,  **  We  are  not  mak- 
ing anything  ^  f — A.  Yes ;  they  just  ileclare  that  they  are  making  noth- 
ing. Sometimes,  of  course,  we  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  profits  of 
the  business,  because  sometimes  these  outward  exhibitions  of  whioh  I 
have  spoken  are  not  evidence  of  substantial  wealth. 

Q.  In  what  spirit  or  temper  are  these  applications  on  the  part,  of  the 
emplo\(^s  received  by  the  employers  ?  What  is  their  manner  in  defiling 
with  the  representatives  of  the  emidoy^sT — A.  Oh,  they  are  nsnall^' 
very  affable  and  amiable;  they  meet  us  with  a  very  polite  Ik)w  and  a 
very  firm  refusal.  They  express  a.  d(»sire  to  have  gooil  relations  exist 
between  themselves  and  their  emi»loy<5s,  but  they  absolutely  refuse  to 
show  the  condition  of  their  business  while  at  the  same  time  they  tell  us 
that  they  ai'e  not  doing  a  business  to  justify  an  advance  of  wages. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  state  as  to  the  ])reIiiDi- 
nary  efforts  that  you  as  workingmen  make  to  secure  an  advance  of  wages 
when  you  think  you  ought  to  have  it  ? — A.  Usually  in  such  cases  oar 
loilges  come  together  and  determine  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness, a  "boom"  in  the  market  and  everything  going  up,  including  the  cost 
of  living,  they  believe  they  ought  to  have  a  raise  in  wages,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  (liscussed  from  time  to  time  and  voted  upon.  If  a  majority,  or 
two-thirds,  declare  in  favor  of  asking  for  an  advance,  then  a  committee 
is  appointed,  a  mill  committee  or  a  mine  committee,  or  a  factory  com- 
mittee, as  the  ease  may  be,  to  wait  u})on  the  manager,  or  whoever  is  the 
proper  i>ersou  repieseuting  the  other  side,  and  submit  the  case  and 
give  whatever  reasonable  length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  for  win- 
sideration,  if  any  is  asked  for.  Tiien,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
committee  goes  again  to  meet  the  I'cpresentative  of  the  other  side. 
Sometimes  a  little  further  tiuie  is  a^ked  for  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  on  the  ground  that  the  employer  wishes  to  consult  his  other  i)art- 
ners,  or  ])erhaps  because  some  important  members  of  the  firm  are  out 
of  town,  and  in  such  cases  time  is  always  granted.  Then  when  the  de- 
mands of  the  workingmen  are  finally  refused  and  the  men  still  adhere 
to  the  demand  for  an  advance,  they  strike  and  refuse  to  go  to  work 
until  they  can  receive  what  they  regard  as  fair  remuneration  for  their 
lal)or.  in  the  strikes  in  some  instances  violence  is  resorted  to,  but  never 
to  my  knowledge  as  a  result  of  the  wish,  either  expressed  or  implied,  of 
the  lodge  among  whose  members  the  violence  has  dwnirred.  I  never  in 
my  life  have  known  violence  to  be  countenanced  in  any  lodge.  We 
have  always  tried  to  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  cany  [)ubl]c  opinion 
with  us.  That  is  always  our  desii*e  and  our  endeavor.  Occasionally, 
however,  hot-headed  men  on  their  own  responsibility  will  break  the 
law,  but  these  cases  are  very  rare  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances of  strikes ;  although  there  have  been  cases  where  the  employers 
have  attempted  to  incite  a  riot  and  have  calleil  out  the  military  in  their 
behalf.  We  have  knowledge  of  instances  of  that  kind  where  without 
the  slightest  exhibition  or  intimation  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
the  employers  have  taken  those  that  they  had  procured  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strikers,  and  armed  them,  claiming  that  they  did  this  for 
'*  self- protection";  although  no  violence  was  oliere^i  or  contemplated  or 
enacted  by  the  men  striking. 

Q.  In  the  organization  of  a  strike,  the  a<;taal  strike,  a8  I  understand 
you,  is  initiat^^  by  a  vote  of  the  lodge  t — A.  Ten,  sir  j  a  two-thMa 
vote. 
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Q.  2ki  tbat  in  such  cases  yoa  have  the  jadgment  of  ti¥0- thirds  oi  the 
membership  of  the  lodge  that  Justice  to  the  laborer  requires  that  posi- 
tioD  to  be  takeu.  Now,  of  course,  where  you  in  that  way  abandon  your 
employment  the  employer  seeks  to  supply  your  place  from  outside,  does 
he  not  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  is  onlinarily  his  remedy  f — A.  Yes. 

<j«  Then  you  have  to  make  provision  for  sustaining  the  strike  and 
sustaining  those  of  the  strikers  who  are  of  such  limited  means  that 
they  cannot  live  while  it  is  going  on,  do  you  not  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
assess  our  membership  for  their  maintenance. 

Q.  1  suppose  that  tho8e  who  have  sufficient meaos  to  maintain  them- 
Mflves  without  calling  upon  the  lodge,  do  maintain  themselves;  oris 
every  one  disi>ossessed  of  employment  by  the  strike  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  measure  of  the  assessment  t — A.  He  would  be,  on  general  princi- 
ples ;  but  usually  those  who  are  known  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  live  through  a  struggle  do  not  ask  for  assistance.  That  is 
the  rule  so  far  as  the  matter  has  come  under  my  observation.  There 
may  )>erhaps  be  instances  to  the  contrary,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  those 
who  are  able  to  live  upon  their  own  means  do  so. 

Q.  Is  this  burden  of  the  sustenance  of  the  men  thrown  out  of  em- 
plo^'mcnt  by  a  particular  strike,  and  requiring  help,  thrown  upon  the 
organization  in  that  immediate  loeality,  or  is  it  distributed  over  a  larger 
area,  or  over  the  whole  organization  f — A.  In  our  organization  we  have 
sanctioned  but  one  strike  at  large.  That  was  the  Rochester  strike 
apiinst  the  obnoxious  rules  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  the  thirteen 
jeans  of  the  existence  of  our  order,  that  is  the  only  strike  that  the  whole 
onler  has  been  i  axed  to  support.  As  to  lock-outs  we  have  had  three  in 
which  we  have  taxed  ourselves  for  the  support  of  the  men. 

Q.  What  is  a  lock-out  t — A.  That  is  where  the  manufacturer  strikes. 

Q.  Tunis  his  help  off? — A.  Yes,  sir — declares  that  he  must  have  more 
money,  taken  from  the  wages  of  his  employes,  and  that  therefore  their 
wnges  must  go  down.  In  such  an  instance  he  gives  his  employes  one 
of  two  alternatives,  either  to  accept  his  terms  or  to  go.  That,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  a  strike  from  the  other  side.  A  lock-out,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  where  men  are  discharged  for  belonging  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation. 

Q.  \Vh<*re  they  are  discharged  for  being  members  of  an  organization 
and  not  for  refusing  to  accept  lower  wages! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
distinction  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Your  difficulties,  then,  are  of  these  three  descriptions:  (1)  where 
the  hi  borer  feels  that  lie  does  not  get  enough  wages,  and  demands  more, 
and  if  his  demand  is  refused,  strikes;  (2)  where  the  employer  claims 
that  he  is  not  making  a  fair  profit  and  demands  of  the  laborer  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  lower  rate  of  wages ;  (3)  where  the  men  are  locked  out 
f<«r  tH*longing  to  a  labor  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  a  lock-out 
projHT.  money  does  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all. 

Q.  Cnder  these  three  classes  most  or  all  the  difficulties  between  em- 
pJo\er  and  employed  come,  as  I  understand  you! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  8tate<l  how  the  laborer  is  supported  during  the  pendency 
of  these  difficulties;  state  now  what  means  yon  resort  to  of  keepingthe 
fitrikers  themselves  united  and  making  the  effort  continuous.  What 
ruru.Hnres,  if  any,  do  you  pursue  to  prevent  the  employer  from  getting 
bil|»  from  oiilsitle  the  organization! — A.  Monil  suasion.  That  is  all. 
We  often  advertise  in  the  papers,  notifying  craftsmen  of  the  trade  to 
stay  away  from  the  place  where  a  strike  exists.  If  they  come  to  the 
place  and  we  can  see  them,  we  wait  upon  them  at  their  boarding-houses. 
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lay  oar  grievances  before  them  aiul  api)eal  to  their  manhood  not  to 
help  the  employer,  and  if  they  agree  to  leave  we  uKually  pay  their  way 
home  again. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  these  charges  that  we  nee  from  time  to  time 
that  you  threaten  violence  and  organize  violence  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  outside  of  your  order,  ai'e  unfounded  ?  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  such  measures  are  discountenanced,  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  such  measures  are  not  only  not  enjoined,  but  they  are  never  even 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  lodge.  I  never  knew  of  an  instance  where 
violence  was  contemplated  or  even  discussed.  It  is  always  the  action 
of  individuals,  for  which  the  individuals  alone  are  responsible. 

Q.  All  the  means,  then,  which  you  as  an  order  contemplate  and  em- 
ploy for  securing  your  rights  are  strictly  within  the  lawt — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
strictly  within  the  law.      * 

Q.  And  the  charge  that  your  organizations  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce violence  and  insurrection  are  entirely  untrue  f — ^A.  Entirely  un- 
true, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  never  knew  of  an  instance  where 
that  was  countenanced  or  discussed  in  a  lodge,  and  I  belong  to  several 
organizations. 

Q.  Those  organizations  of  labor,  as  I  understand  you,  are  simply  com- 
binations among  the  laborers  to  secure  from  capital  what  they  judge  to 
be  a  fair  distribution  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  joint  efforts  of 
capital  and  labor  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  share  you  as  laborers  get  of  the  production  is  in  the 
form  of  wages  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  manufacturer  takes  the  article  produced — the  actual  physical 
material  result  of  your  labors  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  employer? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  get  nothing  of  the  result  of  those  labors  except 
in  the  form  of  wages  t — A.  Nothing  except  in  that  form. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  existence  depends  on  your  wages,  does  it  not  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  as  I  understand  you,  these  combinations  of  laborers  to 
exact  a  fair  share  of  the  results  of  production  are  simply  organizations 
in  self  defense  ! — A.  They  are  absolutely  in  self-defense.  I  know  of  no 
labor  organization  or  order  that  is  not  an  organization  for  self-defense. 

Q.  But  for  these  organizations  I  suppose  the  individual  laborer  would 
be  left  to  contend  singlehanded  with  the  capitalist,  the  capitalist  hav- 
ing in  his  possession  the  thing  produced? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  capitalist  having  in  his  possession  the  product  which  is  the 
result  of  his  efforts  and  those  of  the  laborer  combined,  suppose  he  should 
deny  to  the  laborer  his  wages  or  refuse  to  give  him  just  compensation  for 
his  contribution  to  that  result,  what  remedy  would  the  laborer  have 
but  for  these  organizations  t — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Yes;  he  would  have  a  remedy  in  the  law,  woidd  he  not? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  but  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  He  would  have  simply  his  right  to  a  lawsuit,  would  he  not  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  that  he  would  hare  a  right  to  sue  in  that  case. 

Q.  Well,  assuming  that  he  would  have  that  right,  what  would  it 
amount  to? — A.  It  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  That  is  tho  point  I  want  you  to  bring  out.  I  want  to  put  clearly 
before  the  country  the  position  that  the  laborer  occupies  and  to  let  it 
appear  that  but  lor  these  labor  organizations,  which  yon  testify  to  be 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  wholly  within  the  law  and  contemplating 
nothing  but  legal  means,  the  workingmen  would  be  helpless. — ^A.  That 
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It  the  case.    The  law  is  8o  expensive  that  we  cannot  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Mr.  George.  The  trouble  generally  is  not  about  wages  already 
earned^  bat  aboot  wages  that  are  to  be  paid  for  work  to  be  done  in  the 
ftitore. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is  this:  Here  is  capital  on  one  side  and 
labor  on  the  other,  and  here  is  the  thing  produced  by  their  joint  efforts. 
The  capitalist  always  has  that  product  in  his  possession  and  the  laborer 
has  no  share  in  it  except  his  wages.  Kow,  suppose  the  capitalist,  dealing 
with  the  laborer  single-handed  and  not  combined  into  any  trades  union 
or  organization,  after  the  laborer  has  given  his  labor  and  it  has  been 
embodied  in  the  thing  produced,  refuses  to  pay  the  stipulated  wages; 
then  the  laboror  is  helpless,  or  at  least  he  has  nothing  but  his  right  to 
sue  for  the  wages  that  have  been  earned. 

The  Witness.  If  the  wages  have  been  agreed  upon  and  the  employer 
refiiBes  to  pay  according  to  the  agreement,  the  laborer  has  the  right 
to  sue  for  the  wages. 

Q.  But  would  he  have  any  other  remedy  t — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  ask  you  what  that  legal  remedy  is  worth  really  to 
the  laborer  under  such  circumstances  f — A.  We  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
worth  anything.  We  expect  no  protection  at  all  from  the  law  as  a 
l^eneral  rule,  because  it  is  so  expensive  that  we  cannot  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  why  your  trades  unions  are  organized  t — A. 
That  18  not  the  reason. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  reason? — A.  I  don't  know  how  you  could  cheapen 
anything  in  connection  with  the  law  so  as  to  give  us  any  real  advantage 
from  lawsuits. 

Q.  Bat  my  question  is  whether  the  fact  that  you  have  no  practical 
rvmedy  by  lawsuit,  because  as  individual  laborers  you  have  not  the 
B<*ao8  to  tight  the  capitalist  in  the  courts,  is  the  reason  why  you  com- 
bine so  as  to  fight  the  capitalist  by  your  combined  influence  and  power?  - 
A.  No;  1  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the  reasou.  We  have  not  relied 
apon  the  law  at  all  to  compel  the  employers  to  give  us  our  rights, 
^though  there  might  be  instances  where  wo  could  take  advantage  of 
th*  law.  If  1  agreed  to  work  for  you  for  a  certain  amount,  and  you 
»faoaId  refuse  to  pay  me,  that  aggreement  of  course  would  hold  good 
ia  law. 

Q.  Bat  suppose  the  capitalist  refused  to  pay  what  he  had  agreed 
:o  pay  T — A.  Well,  1  say  in  that  case  the  laborer  would  have  a  right  to 
CD  to  law. 

Q.  Then  1  ask  you  again  what  would  that  right  be  worth  to  the  in- 
4i^idoal  laborer! — A.  It  would  be  worth  very  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 

Q.  Your  organization,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  designed  to  enforce 
ibf  ••ul  left  ion  of  wages  already  earned,  but  to  procure  just  wages  for 
sibor  Htill  to  be  i)erformed  ? — A,  That  is  the  idea.  Whatever  we  agree  or 
fdpolate  to  work  for  we  always  accept,  whether  it  is  sufficient  compen- 
tttiim  or  not. 

Q.  Your  organization,  then,  has  reference  to  the  future  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
«ar  aioi  in  to  secure  a  larger  jiroportion  than  we  now  get  of  the  wealth 
That  ve  create. 

Q.  Yoa  have  never  seen  any  lawyer,  I  think,  who  knew  of  any  legal 
K  by  which  to  compel  an  employer  to  pay  you  more  wages  than  he 
rilling  to  pay  t — A.  Oh,  no;  nothing  of  that  kind  was  ever  con- 
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The  (JHAiBMAN.  1  do  not  seem  to  have  made  the  purpose  of  my  quea 
tion  quite  clear  to  you.  I  wish  you  to  state  clearly  iu  your  testi- 
mony, so  as  to  make  apparent  to  those  who  read  it,  the  condition 
in  which  the  individual  laborer  would  be  but  for  the  existence  of  yoor 
organizations,  those  organizations  being  lawful  in  their  character;  and, 
to  make  that  apparent,  I  have  supposed  the  case  of  the  capitalist  taking 
possession,  as  he  always  does  under  the  existing  order  of  society,  of  the 
thing  produced  by  the  joint  effort  of  his  capital  and  the  labor  of  tho 
workiugmen,  and  then  what  1  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  the  power 
which  the  capitalist,  with  his  money  and  with  tlie  |>oH8ession  of  the 
thing  produced,  would  have  over  the  individual  laborer  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  labor  organizations. 

ThiB  Witness.  Let  me  state  explicitly  here  that  for  work  already 
done,  if  a  manufacturer  or  other  employer  were  to  refuse  to  give  the 
piice  agreed  upon  in  advance,  we  could  have  a  redress  of  our  wrongs 
at  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  and  then  I  ask  you  of  what  real 
value,  as  a  general  thing,  would  that  right  of  redress  by  law,  which  is 
simply  a  right  to  a  lawsuit,  be  to  the  individual  laborer  in  this  country  t 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  enough  of  the  cases  that  have  been  de- 
cided to  be  able  to  determine  with  certainty  what  real  virtue  there  woold 
be  in  a  lawsuit  of  that  kind,  or  what  advantage  wonld  accrue  to  the 
workingman. 

The  Chairman,  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  had  much  experi- 
ence or  opportunity  for  observation  in  that  respect,  but  I  know  tiliat  a 
workingman's  suit  for  his  wages  has  generally  proved  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive  to  him  than  the  loss  of  the  wages  would  have  been.  I  think 
there  is  really  no  practical  remedy  for  the  individual  laborer  in  that 
direction. 

The  Witness.  Tliat  is  true.  But  where  a  man  refuses  to  pay  wages 
that  he  has  agreed  to  pay  he  is  generally  not  worth  suing,  because  the 
employer  knows  that  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the  wages  and  holds  the  prop- 
erty it  cannot  be  sued  for;  although,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about 
it,  the  cost  of  getting  it  would  be  generally  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  wages. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  make  your  organizations  effective  in  securing 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  joint  productions  of  labor  and  capital ;  how 
do  yon  •,..  complish  your  end  t — A.  By  combination ;  by  combining  our 
craftsmen  into  organizations,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  capitalist  on  the 
other  side,  and  if  we  cannot  settle  the  matter  by  consultation  or  arbi- 
tration, then,  as  a  last  resort,  we  stop  production  by  refusing  to  work. 
We  say  that  our  labor  is  worth  so  much  in  the  market;  we  have  a  right 
to  say  that,  and  we  do  say  it,  and  if  we  cannot  settle  the  matter  by  ne- 
gotiation or  arbitration  then  we  strike.  When  all  other  means  cease  to 
have  any  efiect  we  have  nothing  else  left  us  but  to  strike.  We  know 
we  have  produced  the  wealth  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred  could  be  settled  if  arbitration  were  fairly  entered  into  by  both 
parties. 

Q.  Is  it  your  intention  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  the  hours 
of  labor? — A.  Tes;  I  can  give  you  some  information  upon  that  point» 
In  the  coal  mines  the  men  work  eleven  or  twelve  hours  a  day*  When 
they  are  working  by  the  piece  they  work  as  long  as  they  please^  tet 
the  day  laborer  works  usually  tea  hoars  a  day. 
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Q.  I8  all  or  moHt  of  the  coal  miniDg  done  by  the  piece  f — A.  Most  of 
it  ia  done  by  tbe  ton. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  price  per  ton  that  the  men  are  paid  for  that 
work  t — A.  I  cannot.  It  varies  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  seam 
and  the  danger  attendant  upon  getting  the  coal  out. 

Q.  Iri  ore  mining  also  done  by  the  piece  f — A.  I  presume  it  is.  I 
don't  know  much  about  that,  however.  I  don't  know  the  hours  of  labor 
in  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  anything  in  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  and 
jiurroundings  of  the  working  people,  their  food,  their  clothing,  and 
whatever  occurs  to  yon  pertaining  to  their  mode  of  living  f — A.  There  ai-e 
difiereuces,  of  course,  in  those  respects,  depending  u]>on  the  amount 
of  wages  i)aid.  The  daily  laborer  perhaps  lives  more  poorly  than 
an^'  of  the  others,  has  the  least  house  room  and  the  most  illy- ventilated 
rooms,  the  least  means  of  educating  his  children,  and  the  least  oppor- 
tunity for  society  and  other  advantages.  Then  comes  the  coal  miner, 
who  receives  more  wages,  but  who  generally  lives  in  a  little  two-room 
house.  These  houses  are  built  in  long  rows,  not  painted,  with  no 
grounds  and  no  fences  abotlt  the  houses,  and  the  men  deal  in  the  com- 
panies' stores,  who  tax  them  about  all  they  can  earn  for  their  goods. 

Q.  Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  any  specimens  of  the  tickets,  or 
^^shinplasters,"  as  we  call  them  down  South,  which  the  manufacturers 
lH8ue  to  their  men  t — A.  I  have  not  any  of  them  now,  but  I  know  what 
they  are. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  extensive  is  your  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
homes  of  the  laboring  i)eopIe  f — A.  Well,  my  knowledge  is  mostly  local- 
iz4»d.  I  know  little  comparatively  of  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple in  the  East;  I  know  more  about  their  condition  in  the  middle  and 
western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio  and  farther  west. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  homes  of  those  people? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  places! — A.  In  Pennsylvania  principally.  I  have  left 
the  subjci'-t  of  the  laborer  now,  however,  and  gone  to  the  miner. 

Q.  Don't  you  consider  him  a  laborer! — A.  Well,  more  skill  enters 
into  his  oc<;upation.  A  **  laborer"  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  miner  or  to 
Im»  able  to  dig  coal.  A  man  must  have  been  taught  the  business  before 
he  can  l>e  regarded  as  a  miner,  and  the  business  is  more  intricate  and 
difiicult  to  learn  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  am  using  the  term  laborer,  it  applies  to  all 
cUu^ses  who  perform  manual  work. 

The  WITNE.SJ:?.  It  is  all  labor;  but  we  usually  divide  it  into  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor.  Tlie  work  of  the  miner  is  skilled  labor  to  a  certain 
extfut.  I  have  seen  the  laborers  along  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alle- 
(^liany  Rivers,  and  down  the  Pan-Handle  liailroud  toward  Wheeling, 
and  in  fact  at  all  iM)iuts  on  the  roads  leading  out  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
houses  of  tliose  men  as  a  rule  consist,  as  I  have  said,  of  two  rooms — one 
upstairs  and  the  other  downstairs.  The  houses  are  built  in  long  rows 
without  paint  on  the  outside.  The  kitchen  furniture  consists  generally 
of  a  stove  and  some  dishes,  a  few  chairs  and  a  table.  They  have  no 
oar]M?tM  on  the  Hoors  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  I  am  si)eaking  now  about 
the  lower  parts  of  the  houses;  I  don't  know  about  upstairs. 

By  Mr.  George  : 
Q.  Is  the  kitchen  in  the  lower  room  of  the  house  or  is  it  separate  t— 
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A.  In  the  lower  room.  In  many  instances  there  are  no  cellars  under 
the  houses.  If  there  were  cellars  the  miners  would  be  enabled  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  supplies. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Of  what  material  are  the  houses  usually  built  f — A.  They  are  al- 
ways frame  houses.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  of  one  being  built  of 
any  other  material  than  wood. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Are  they  plastered  inside  t — ^A.  In  some  instances  they  are  and 
in  others  they  are  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  are  they  as  to  warmth  f — ^A.  Living  as  these  people  do  in  the 
coal  regions,  the  children  can  run  out  and  gather  enough  fuel  to  keep 
the  houses  warm,  and  I  never  knew  any  of  them  to  sufi*er  from  cold. 

By  Mr.  Oeorge  : 

Q.  Can  you  describe  the  furniture  a  little  niore  fully  f — A.  I  think  I 
have  given  you  pretty  nearly  all  the  articles  of  furniture  that  they  have 
in  their  house — a  stove  and  the  utensils  that  go  with  it. 

Q.  The  sleeping  apartment  is  upstairs  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
in  some  instances  where  the  family  is  large  it  is  down  stairs  in  the 
kitchen. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  beds  do  the  miners  havef — ^A.  I  never  slept  among 
them  and  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  the  kitchen  also  the  sitting  room  of  the  family  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  the  sitting  room,  kitchen,  and  parlor. 

Q.  And  library  t— A.  And  library.  Sometimes  they  have  some  little 
pictures  on  the  walls. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  pictures  ? — A.  Oh,  some  little  chromes  or  prints. 

Q.  Does  the  miner  usually  have  a  newspaper! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  wherever 
he  can  afford  it. 

Q.  He  is  usually  an  intelligent  mant — A.  Yes;  he  generally  can 
read. 

Q.  How  are  they  supplied  as  to  clothing  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  miner  to  have  two  suits.  The  one  that  he  wears  when 
working  in  the  mine  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  usually  very  black 
and  dirty,  and  then  he  has  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes  besides. 

Q.  How  are  his  wife  and  children  clothed  t — A.  They  are  clad  in  the 
plainest  possible  garments,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  What  wages  does  the  miner  get  generally  ? — A.  Tlie  wages  may 
average  $2  or  $2.50  a  day ;  but,  dealing  in  these  truck-stores,  when  the 
end  of  the  month  comes  around  he  generally  has  very  little  left.  I 
have  known  some  of  them  to  receive  in  actual  money  at  the  end  of  the 
month  thirty-five  cents  after  the  rent  was  taken  out. 

By  Mr.  Oeorge  : 
Q.  Are  they  charged  rent  for  those  bouses  t — A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q^  What  amount  of  rent  t— A,  All  the  way  ttom  $4  ii|^te$8  <»  |9  a 
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■loutb.  Some  of  the  Looses  have  more  rooms  than  two,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  <*ases  they  have  only  two  rooms.  If  the  upper  floors  are  par- 
titioned I  don-t  know  the  fact. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  is  the  nsual  size  of  the  lower  room  T — A.  Aboat  15  by  18 
feet,  or  18  by  20  feet,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  ever  seeing  one  of  those  houses  with  a  cellar  under  it. 

Q.  How  are  they  usoally  warmed,  with  a  stove  or  with  a  fire-place  I — 
A.  Usually  by  a  cook-stove. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  heating  apparatus  they  have  I — A.  Generally,  I 
think.  1  don't  know  whether  they  have  any  upstairs  or  not,  for  I 
have  never  been  upstairs  in  any  of  the  houses,  but  that  is  the  whole 
uf  the  heating  apparatus  down  stairs. 

By  the  Chairalin  : 

Q.  H«»w  are  those  people  situated  as  to  school  privileges  t — A.  Usu- 
ally the  miner  in  the  soft-coal  regions,  and  I  think  in  our  hard-coal 
iv;:ions,  too,  pnts  his  boys  to  work  in  the  mine  very  young.  I  have 
ohs**rved  boys  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  working  in  the 
hard-coal  re^on,  and  in  the  soft-coal  mines  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  ji^e  are  able  to  assist  their  parents  materially  in  the  mine,  and  un- 
leKjH  the  uiiner  has  a  large  number  of  them  his  boys  are  usually  em- 
I»lo\ed  in  that  way  helping  their  father.  If  there  are  only  one  or  two 
lM»ys  in  the  family  the  father  generally  takes  them  into  the  mine  with 
him.  They  go  to  school  some,  but  their  means  of  education  is  very 
limited. 

Kl,  Is  that  because  the  father  prefers  that  the  boys  should  assist  him 
in  hi?*  work  or  l)ecause  of  a  lack  of  school  privileges? — A.  The  school 
privil*';;es  an*  generally  good  enough,  but  absolute  necessity  compels 
•h»'  fat  her  in  many  instances  to  take  the  child  into  the  mine  with  him 
:o  a.vsist  in  winning  bread  for  the  family. 

Q.  There  is  no  compulsory  school  law  in  Pennsylvania,  is  there  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Ai  Do  you  think  of  anything  further  that  you  are  able  to  state  as  to 
thi*  i'ondition  of  the  miner  and  his  family  ! — A.  I  think  I  have  covered 
tli»»  gn)und  pretty  fully  in  what  I  have  already  stated. 

if.  Have  they  usually  any  land  attached  to  their  houses? — A.  Ko 
nir.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  no  fences  around  the  houses. 
Th**  houses  are  built  in  long  rows  set  right  out  in  the  sun,  without  a 
trve  or  anything  to  shelter  them.  They  are  usually  close  to  the  coal 
niine<. 

Q.  I>o  any  of  those  miners  ever  accumulate  any  money  ? — A.  There 
in*  w>nn'  instances  of  that,  exceptional  cases — as  there  are  in  almost 
♦-vf  n*  «M*cupation— 4;a8es  where  miners  have  accumulated  a  little  funds. 

y.  \\  hat  au»  the  i>er«oual  habit**  of  the  miner  generally  as  to  economy 
♦•t  ;i  4li>iK>sitii»n  to  save  his  wages? — A,  He  gets  so  very  little  to  save 
iroiu  that  he  rarely  saves  anything.  His  desire  may  be  to  economize, 
t»rit  liiH  <ipiK>rtuiiitie8  for  it  are  so  poor  that  he  sehlom  is  able  to  accu- 
mnlate  any  sjivings,  let  his  desire  lor  economy  be  ever  so  great. 

Q.  You  call  the  miner  a  skilled  laborer  to  some  extent.  Is  there  any 
otht'T  «-la>48  of  lal)orers  in  or  about  the  mines  whose  wages  are  still  lower 
tban  thow?  of  the  miner? — A.  Yes;  but  such  work  is  usually  done  by 
joQog  lM»ys.  Stieh  work  as  dri\ing  the  mules  in  the  pit  is  done'  gen- 
cnJIy  liy  the  cbiklren  of  the  miners.  I  am  speaking  of  places  where 
ufie  males.  Some  places  they  do  not  use  them,  but  dip  the  coal 
nnit  the  miner  to  push  the  car  along. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  just  cause  for  complaint  that  the  miner  spends  in  his 
personal  habits  money  that  he  might  save  t — A.  There  are  instances 
where  the  men  drink  whisky  to  excess. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  thmk  that  that  is  chargeable  upon  them  as  a  class 
more  than  upon  other  people  f — ^A.  Ko,  sir }  I  think  not 

Q.  So  in  that  regard  you  would  not  say  that  their  condition  which 
you  have  described  is  owing  to  any  greater  faultiness  in  the  matter  of 
personal  habits  than  pertains  to  the  rest  of  the  world  f — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  think  not.  I  have  known  men  to  quit  coal-mining  and  go  into  other 
avocations  in  life  and  present  no  peculiar  characteristics  distinguishing 
them  from  the  rest  of  humanity. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  your  examination  you  said  that  women  are 
members  of  your  order,  or  may  be  members.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
order  and  of  these  labor  organizations  generally  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  laboring  women  as  well  as  of  laboring  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  one  of  the  objects. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  two  ladies  present  this  morning,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  they  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  your  order. 

One  of  the  ladies  here  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  £.  A.  Bryant,  and 
stated  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  [To  Mrs.  Bryant.]  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
favor  the  committee  with  your  views  of  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion t. 

Mrs.  Bryant.  My  acquaintance  with  the  organization  has  not  been 
of  very  long  standing.  I  am,  however,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jects and  aims  of  the  organization,  which  commended  themselves  to  my 
judgment  and  also  to  my  sympathies,  so  I  became  a  member  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  For  my  own  part  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Senator 
George  agrees  with  me)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  of  both  sexes  any  information  they  may  be  able  to 
give  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  laboring  women  of  the  country 
as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  laboring  men. 

Mr.  George.  I  certaioly  think  that  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
our  inquiry. 

Here  the  committee  adjourned  until  February  7. 


WASHiNCKroN,  FAruary  7, 1883. 
BoBERT  D.  Layton  recalled,  examination  continued: 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  in  your  own 
way,  Mr.  Layton. 

The  Witness.  When  the  hearing  closed  yesterday  I  was  speaking 
of  the  domestic  conditions  and  surroundings  of  onr  miners. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  may  now^  if  you  please,  extend  yodr 
statement  to  the  condition  and  domestic  situation  of  the  working  classes 
generally  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  Witness.  When  you  leave  the  miner  and  go  to  the  iron-worker, 
the  man  who  works  in  the  iron-mills,  you  find  the  sodal  condition  and 
surroundings  somewhat  improved — ^more  home  comforts,  more  of  the 
little*  things  that  go  to  make  a  home  comfortable  and  pleasant.  The 
ux>n-worker  has  usually  more  room  and  better  ftumitmei  eaipetB,  and  so 
on,  andhischildieaarebe  in  gannentB  neatar  and  df  better 
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quality.  The  iron-workers  have  the  advantages  of  the  markets  in  the 
large  centers  of  industry,  the  cities,  so  that  they  can  get  a  greater 
variety  of  food  and  are  not  confined,  like  the  miners  in  isolated  situa- 
tions«  to  perhaps  a  visit  from  the  butcher  once  or  twice  a  week.  They 
eat  more  fresh  beef  as  a  general  thing,  and  as  I  have  said,  have  usually 
more  living  room  and  that  more  comfortably  furnished.  But  if  you  go 
among  the  laborers  employed  in  the  iron-mills  you  will  find  them  hud- 
dled together  in  tenement  houses  and  no  more  comfortable  than  the 
miners. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Please  state  the  distinction  between  the  iron- worker  and  tha 
laborer  in  the  iron  mills. — A.  The  laborer  there  performs  the  heavy 
work,  the  unskilled  work,  and  waits  upon  the  skilled  worker,  the  iron- 
worker. The  laborers  receive  from  $1  to  $1.25,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
iL75,  a  day.  When  we  speak  of  a  ''laborer'^  in  the  iron-works,  it  is 
iinderstoo<l  that  we  do  not  mean  a  man  who  performs  any  skilled  labor. 
When  you  get  above  the  laborer  the  men  are  designated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  particular  work  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  they  are  called 
**  rollers,''  *•  flnishors,"  &c.,  and  are  skilled  laborers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  (live  us,  if  you  can,  the  rates  of  wages  that  those  different  classes 
of  workers  receive. — A.  I  can  refresh  my  memory  upon  that  subject  and 
make  my  statements  more  definite  by  referring  to  a  list  of  prices  which 

I  have  here,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  good  author- 
ity, and  whose  statements  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Before  presenting  these  figures,  however,  I  have  a  request  to  make  of 
the  committee.  I  mentioned  yesterday,  by  way  of  illustrating  some  of 
our  difficulties,  the  trouble  that  we  had  last  year  with  the  firm  of  James 
Cunningham,  Sons  &  Co.  I  should  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  firm 
omitted  from  the  record,  because  we  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  we 
are  disposed  to  exult  over  any  victory  that  we  may  have  gained,  and 
also  iHHiause  the  relations  between  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his  employes 
since  they  came  to  an  understanding  have  been  of  the  most  pleasiint 
character.     I  ask  that  the  name  be  omitted. 

Mr.  (xKOKCfi:.  The  value  of  the  statements  that  are  made  before  this 
roniinittee  will  be  greatly  increased  bj^  having  them  definite  and  specific, 
an<l  I  think  the  record  had  better  remain  as  it  was  made  yesterday ; 
hnt  your  request  to  have  the  name  omitted  will  appear  in  our  proceed- 
in2s  to  day. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  Yes;  the  name  had  better  appear.  Your  request 
to  have  it  .struck  out  will  appear  also  and  will  preveht  any  misconstruc- 
tion of  vour  motive  in  mentioning  the  name  of  the  firm. 

The  WrrNESS.  Well,  1  should  prefer  to  have  the  name  omitted  ;  but 
of  n>urse  it  rests  with  the  committee. 

A  puddler  will  make,  on  an  average,  j^3.50  a  day.  He  has  to  pay  a 
^'heljx'r"  something  out  of  the  price  j)er  ton  that  he  receives;  which 
redures  his  own  i^ompensation  to  about  $3.50  a  day,  and  he  works  on 
an  avenigc  alnmt  live  days  in  the  week,  because  there  is  always  some- 
rhin;:  to  be  done  to  his  furnace  that  requires  about  a  day  off, 

Q.  As  1  uudei-stand  .vou,  the  puddler  hires  the  **  helper"  himself  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  l>ecomes  an  employer  of  labor  to  that  extent  I — A.  Yes. 

II  in  alisolutely  necessary  that  he  should.  If  he  did  not  do  it  the  firm 
wou!<l  have  to  do  it,  and  it  saves  them  trouble  to  hand  the  matter  over 
to  bin  charge. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  just  cause  for  complaint  that  the  miner  spends  in  his 
personal  habits  money  that  he  might  save  t — A.  There  are  instances 
where  the  men  drink  whisky  to  excess. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  thhik  that  that  is  chargeable  upon  them  as  a  class 
more  than  upon  other  people? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

Q.  So  in  that  regard  you  would  not  say  that  their  condition  which 
you  have  described  is  owing  to  any  greater  faultiness  in  the  matter  of 
personal  habits  than  pertains  to  the  rest  of  the  world  t — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  think  not.  I  have  known  men  to  quit  coal-mining  and  go  into  other 
avocations  in  life  and  present  no  peculiar  characteristics  distinguishing 
them  from  the  rest  of  humanity. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  your  examination  you  said  that  women  are 
members  of  your  order,  or  may  be  members.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
order  and  of  these  labor  organizations  generally  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  laboring  women  as  well  as  of  laboring  men  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  one  of  the  objects. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  two  ladies  present  this  morning,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  they  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  your  order. 

One  of  the  ladies  here  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bryant,  and 
stated  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  IB^ights  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  [To  Mrs.  Bryant.]  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
favor  the  committee  with  your  views  of  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion I. 

Mrs.  Bryant.  My  acquaintance  with  the  organization  has  not  been 
of  very  long  standing.  I  am,  however,  perfecUy  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jects and  aims  of  the  organization,  which  commended  themselves  to  my 
judgment  and  also  to  my  sympathies,  so  I  became  a  member  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  For  my  own  part  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Senator 
George  agrees  with  me)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  of  both  sexes  any  information  they  may  be  able  to 
give  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  laboring  women  of  the  country 
as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  laboring  men. 

Mr.  George.  I  certainly  think  that  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
our  inquiry. 

Here  the  committee  adjourned  until  February  7. 


Washinckton,  FAruary  7, 1883. 
Bobert  D.  Layton  recalled,  examination  continued: 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  in  your  own 
way,  Mr.  Layton. 

The  Witness.  When  the  hearing  closed  yesterday  I  was  speaking 
of  the  domestic  conditions  and  surroundings  of  our  miners. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  may  now^  if  you  please,  extend  yodr 
statement  to  the  condition  and  domestic  situation  of  the  working  classes 
generally  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  Witness.  When  you  leave  the  miner  and  goto  the  iron-worker, 
the  man  who  works  in  the  iron-mills,  you  find  the  social  condition  ana 
surroundings  somewhat  improved — more  home  comforts,  more  of  the 
little*  things  that  go  to  make  a  home  oomfortable  and  pteasant.  The 
iron- worker  has  usually  more  room  and  better  flimitiiiei  caipeta,  and  so 
on,  and  his  ofafldr»iai«  better  etoOiedi  in  gan^^ 
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quality.  The  iron-workers  have  the  advantages  of  the  markets  in  the 
large  centers  of  industry,  the  cities,  so  that  they  can  get  a  greater 
rariety  of  food  and  are  not  confined,  like  the  miners  in  isolated  situa- 
tions, to  perhaps  a  visit  from  the  butcher  once  or  twice  a  week.  They 
eat  more  fresh  beef  as  a  general  thing,  and  as  I  have  said,  have  usually 
more  living  room  and  that  more  comfortably  furnished.  But  if  you  go 
among  the  laborers  employed  in  the  iron-mills  you  will  find  them  hud- 
dled together  in  tenement  houses  and  no  more  comfortable  than  the 
miners. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Please  state  the  distinction  between  the  iron-worker  and  tha 
laborer  in  the  iron  mills. — A.  The  laborer  there  performs  the  heavy 
work,  the  unskilled  work,  and  waits  upon  the  skilled  worker,  the  iron- 
worker. The  laborers  receive  from  $1  to  $1.25,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
tl.7*%  a  day.  When  we  speak  of  a  "laborer"  in  the  iron-works,  it  is 
understood  that  we  do  not  mean  a  man  who  performs  any  skilled  labor. 
When  you  get  above  the  laborer  the  men  are  designated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  particular  work  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  they  are  called 
•* rollers,''  "finishers,"  &c.,  and  are  skilled  laborers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Give  us,  if  you  can,  the  rates  of  wages  that  those  different  classes 
of  workers  receive. — A.  I  can  refresh  my  memory  upon  that  subject  and 
make  my  statements  more  definite  by  referring  to  a  list  of  prices  which 
I  have  here,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  good  author- 
ity*  and  whose  statement^t  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Before  presenting  these  figures,  however,  I  have  a  request  to  make  of 
the  committee.  I  mentioned  yesterday,  by  way  of  illustrating  some  of 
our  difficulties,  the  trouble  that  we  had  last  year  with  the  firm  of  James 
Cunningham,  Sons  &  Co.  I  should  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  firm 
omitte<l  from  the  record,  because  we  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  we 
are  disposed  to  exult  over  any  victory  that  we  may  have  gained,  and 
also  lKH!atiae  the  relations  between  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his  employes 
since  they  came  to  an  understanding  have  been  of  the  most  pleasant 
character.     I  ask  that  the  name  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Gkokge.  The  value  of  the  statements  that  are  made  before  this 
cunnnittce  will  be  greatly  increased  bj'  having  them  definite  and  specific, 
and  I  think  the  record  had  better  remain  as  it  was  made  yesterday ; 
hut  your  request  to  have  the  name  omitted  will  appear  in  our  proceed- 
nijTH  to-day. 

The  Cuairman.  Yes;  the  name  had  better  appear.  Your  request 
to  havi*  it  struck  out  will  appear  also  and  will  preveht  any  misconstruc- 
tion of  your  motive  in  mentioning  the  name  of  the  firm. 

The  Witness.  Well,  1  should  prefer  to  have  the  name  omitted  ;  but 
of  c«)iirse  it  rests  with  the  committee. 

A  puddler  will  make,  on  an  average,  $3.50  a  day.  He  has  to  pay  a 
** helper"  something  out  of  the  price  j)er  ton  that  he  receives;  which 
rednceji  his  own  compensation  to  about  $3.50  a  day,  and  he  works  on 
an  average  al>out  live  days  in  the  week,  because  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  Im*  clone  to  his  furnace  that  requires  about  a  daj'  off. 

Q.  As  1  undci*staud  you,  the  puddler  hires  the  '^helper"  himself? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  l>ecomes  an  employer  of  labor  to  that  extent  ? — A.  Yes. 
U  is  alkMilutely  necessary  that  he  should.  If  he  did  not.  do  it  the  firm 
Would  have  to  do  it,  and  it  saves  them  trouble  to  hand  the  matter  over 
to  his  ebflrge« 
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Q.  Is  there  any  just  cause  for  complaint  that  the  miner  spends  in  his 
personal  habits  money  that  he  might  save  f — A.  There  are  instances 
where  the  men  drink  whisky  to  excess. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  thmk  that  that  is  chargeable  upon  them  as  a  class 
more  than  upon  other  people? — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  I  think  not 

Q.  So  in  that  regard  you  would  not  say  that  their  condition  which 
you  have  described  is  owing  to  any  greater  faultiness  in  the  matter  of 
personal  habits  than  pertains  to  the  rest  of  the  world  t — ^A.  No^  sir ; 
I  think  not.  I  have  known  men  to  quit  coal-mining  and  go  into  other 
avocations  in  life  and  present  no  peculiar  characteristics  distinguishing 
them  from  the  rest  of  humanity. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  your  examination  you  said  that  women  are 
members  of  your  order,  or  may  be  members.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
order  and  of  these  labor  organizations  generally  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  laboring  women  as  well  as  of  laboring  men  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  one  of  the  objects. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  two  ladies  present  this  morning,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  they  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  your  order. 

One  of  the  ladies  here  introdaced  herself  as  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bryant,  and 
stated  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  [To  Mrs.  Bryant.]  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
favor  the  committee  with  your  views  of  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion t. 

Mrs.  Bryant.  My  acquaintance  with  the  organization  has  not  been 
of  very  long  standing.  I  am,  however,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jects and  aims  of  the  organization,  which  commended  themselves  to  my 
judgment  and  also  to  my  sympathies,  so  I  became  a  member  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  For  my  own  part  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Senator 
George  agrees  with  me)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  of  both  sexes  any  information  they  may  be  able  to 
give  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  laboring  women  of^the  country 
aa  well  as  upon  that  of  the  laboring  men. 

Mr.  George.  I  certainly  think  that  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
our  inquiry. 

Here  the  committee  adjourned  until  February  7. 


Washinckton,  Ftbriiary  7, 1883. 
BoBERT  D.  Layton  recalled,  examination  continued: 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  in  your  own 
way,  Mr.  Layton. 

The  Witness.  When  the  hearing  closed  yesterday  I  was  speaking 
of  the  domestic  conditions  and  surroundings  of  our  miners. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  may  now^  if  ^ou  please,  extend  yodr 
statement  to  the  condition  and  domestic  situation  of  the  working  classes 
generally  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  Witness.  When  you  leave  the  miner  and  goto  the  iron-worker, 
the  man  who  works  in  the  iron-mills,  you  find  the  social  condition  ana 
surroundings  somewhat  improved — ^more  home  comforts,  more  of  the 
little*  things  that  go  to  make  a  home  comfortable  and  pleasant.  The 
iron-worker  has  usually  more  room  and  better  fbrnitare,  eaipetB,  and  so 
on,  and  his  cfaildien  age  better  dgfltedy  in  gawneiitsncafar  and  OT 
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qoalitj.  The  iron-workers  have  the  advantages  of  the  markets  in  the 
Urge  centers  of  industry,  the  cities,  so  that  they  can  get  a  greater 
variety  of  food  and  are  not  confined,  like  the  miners  in  isolated  situa- 
tions, to  perhaps  a  visit  from  the  butcher  once  or  twice  a  week.  They 
eat  more  fresh  beef  as  a  general  thing,  and  as  I  have  said,  have  nsually 
more  living  room  and  that  more  comfortably  furnished.  But  if  you  go 
among  the  laborers  employed  in  the  iron-mills  you  will  find  them  hud- 
dled together  in  tenement  houses  and  no  more  comfortable  than  the 
miners. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Please  state  the  distinction  between  the  iron-worker  and  tha 
laborer  in  the  iron  mills. — A.  The  laborer  there  performs  the  heavy 
work,  the  unskilled  work,  and  waits  upon  the  skilled  worker,  the  iron- 
worker. The  laborers  receive  from  $1  to  $1.25,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
iil.75,  a  day.  When  we  speak  of  a  "laborer"  in  the  iron- works,  it  is 
understood  that  we  do  not  mean  a  man  who  performs  any  skilled  labor. 
When  you  get  above  the  laborer  the  men  are  designated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  particular  work  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  they  are  called 
•'rollers,^  ''finishers,"  &c.,  and  are  skilled  laborers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Give  us,  if  you  can,  the  rates  of  wages  that  those  different  classes 
of  workers  receive. — A.  I  can  refresh  my  memory  upon  that  subject  and 
make  my  statements  more  definite  by  referring  to  a  list  of  prices  which 
I  have  here,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  good  author- 
ity, and  whose  statements  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Before  presenting  these  figures,  however,  I  have  a  request  to  make  of 
the  committee.  I  mentioned  yesterday,  by  way  of  illustrating  some  of 
our  difficulties,  the  trouble  that  we  had  last  year  with  the  firm  of  James 
Cunningham,  Sons  &  Co.  I  should  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  firm 
omittwl  from  the  record,  because  we  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  we 
are  disix)sed  to  exult  over  any  victory  that  we  may  have  gained,  and 
also  because  the  relations  between  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his  employes 
since  they  came  to  an  understanding  have  been  of  the  most  pleasant 
diameter.     I  ask  that  the  name  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Gkokge.  The  value  of  the  statements  that  are  made  before  this 
committee  will  be  greatly  increased  bj'  having  them  definite  and  specific, 
and  I  think  the  reconl  h.id  better  remain  as  it  was  made  yesterday ; 
but  your  request  to  have  the  name  omitted  will  appear  in  our  proceed- 
inss  to-day. 

The  Cuairman.  Yes;  the  name  had  better  appear.  Your  request 
to  have  it  struck  out  will  appear  also  and  will  preveht  any  misconstruc- 
tion i»f  your  motive  in  mentioning  the  name  of  the  firm. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  name  omitted  ;  but 
of  riiursi-  it  rests  with  the  committee. 

A  puddler  will  make,  on  an  average,  ^3.50  a  day.  He  has  to  pay  a 
"heljHT"  bomething  out  of  the  price  j)er  ton  that  he  receives;  which 
riHlnces  his  own  eom])ensation  to  about  $3.50  a  day,  and  he  works  on 
an  ;ivenige  alH)ut  live  <lays  in  the  week,  because  there  is  always  some- 
f  hing  to  1m*  done  to  his  furnace  that  requires  about  a  da}'  off*. 

Q.  As  I  nndei-staud  you,  the  puddler  hires  the  "helper''  himself  I — 
A.  Ve.s,  Kir. 

Q.  So  that  he  l>ecomes  an  employer  of  laborto  thatextent ! — A.  Yes. 
It  i>  ahsfilutely  necessarj*  that  he  should.  If  he  did  not  do  it  the  firm 
would  have  to  do  it,  and  it  saves  them  trouble  to  hand  the  matter  over 
to  his  charge. 
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Q.  About  what  wages  do  the  puddlers  pay  their  helpers  t — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  About  the  same  as  the  common  laborer  receives  ? — A.  No ;  they 
get  better  pay  than  the  comnion  laborer. 

Q.  Do  you  call  them  skilled  laborers? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q,  Do  they  get  from  $1  to  $2  a  day  f— A.  1  think  about  $2  a  day. 
In  the  bar  heating  and  in  the  guide  and  rolling  mills  I  cannot  tell  what 
they  get,  but  I  know  that  the  foremen,  or  the  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  rolls,  roll  by  the  ton.  They  hire  the  men  who  work  at  the  rolls, 
and  they  make  themselves  from  $12  to  $15  a  day  by  their  contraet. 

Mr.  George.  Explain  that  a  little  more  fully. 

The  Witness.  Fob  instance,  suppose  I  have  charge  of  a  train  of  rolls; 
I  take  the  contract  to  roll  the'  iron  by  the  ton,  and  I  hire  my  help, 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  manage  the  heating  and  the  rolling  and 
the  tying  up  and  the  bundling,  and  1  pay  that  help  out  of  the  contract 
price  that  I  receive.  Whatever*  is  left  is  my  own  compensation,  my 
profit.  It  is  skilled  labor  and  requires  ^  great  deal  of  experience.  An 
inexperienced  man  can  very  easily  spoil  the  work. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  it  requires  the  power  of  commanding 
and  controlling  men,  I  suppose  f — A.  Not  so  much  of  that,  but  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  skill.  There  is  nothing  but  the  crank  that  they 
turn  to  tighten  the  rolls,  to  determine  the  width  of  the  bar  that  the  iron 
is  to  be  roUed  into,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  ex])erience  to  do  that 
work  properly,  and  for  that  reason  the  men  get  very  high  prices.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  work  for  less  than  the  wages  I  have  stated, 
and  I  have  known  them  to  make  more.  These  men  live  better,  of 
course,  in  proportion  as  they  receive  more  money  than  the  others. 
They  often  occupy  an  entire  house  themselves  and  have  it  neatly  fur- 
nished ;  and  if  they  have  children  that  can  play  the  piano,  or  if  they 
have  an  ear  for  music,  they  will  in  man 3'  instances  have  a  piano  in  the 
house,  and  generallj^  they  enjoy  life  pretty  well.  When  you  leave  them 
and  go  to  clerical  labor  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  the  iiite  of  compensation  5 
it  varies  so  much — all  the  way  from  $6  a  week  to  $20  or  $25.  I  know 
clerks,  grown  men,  who  are  clerking  for  $7  a  week. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  clerks  in  factories  or  of  clerks  in  mercan- 
tile establishments  f — A.  In  mercantile  establishments,  men  who  are 
also  members  of  our  order.  The  telegraphers  in  our  order  make  from 
$60  to  $90  a  month,  according  to  their  skill  and  experience.  What  I 
have  now  stated  covers  in  a  general  way  the  classes  that  belong  to  our 
order,  but  I  do  not  undertake  to  go  into  all  the  various  branehc^s  in  de- 
tail, because  our  /rieuds  belonging  to  the  different  tradetj  and  occupa- 
tions will  meet  with  you  during  the  progress  of  this  investigation,  and 
will  be  able  to  enter  more  specifically  into  th(Mr  own  lines  of  biusiness 
than  i  could  do,  so  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  attempt 
to  describe  in  detail  their  various  conditions.  I  would  state,  however, 
that  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  our  order,  which  is  enter- 
tained also  largely,  I  think,  by  many  of  the  other  labor  organizations 
of  the  country,  that  arbitration  shall  prevail  as  far  as  possible  a«  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  between  employers  and  their  emi)loy^s — 
that  is,  wherever  they  can  meet  on  equitable  grounds.  The  employer 
knowing  just  what  we  make,  we  naturally  want  to  know  what  he 
makes,  and  if  we  cannot  have  that  knowledge  he  has  an  ^idvunt^ige 
over  us  in  all  our  negotiations.  We  have  no  means  of  tolling  whether 
his  statements  in  regard  to  Ids  business  are  true  or  not,  and  the  only 
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way  the  difficulty  can  bo  solved  in  many  instances  is  for  the  working- 
man  to  strike.  Then  if  tbe  employer  can  pay  tbe  wages  tbey  demand 
be  irays  it^  and  if  be  cannot,  be  does  not.  That  is  generally  demon- 
NtrattHl  by  tbe  strike  when  it  occurs ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  manufacturers  and  other  employers  would  confide  more  in 
their  employes  and  exliibit  their  books  to  them,  or  to  some  person  in 
whom  the  men  have  confidence,  strikes  would  be  avoided  in  nearly 
every  case.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  tbe  profits  tbe  employers 
make ;  we  do  not  want  them  to  advertise  their  profits  to  the  world ; 
hut  if  they  would  make  arrangements  whereby  we  could  be  enabled  to 
know  that  they  were  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  men,  all 
these  questions  could  be  arranged  without  resorting  to  strikes.  That 
would  be  true  in  most  instances,  and,  I  believe,  in  every  instance. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  What  is  the  process  of  arbitration,  as  you  si>eak  of  it  t  Describe 
tbe  mwlujt  operandi, — A.  I  would  prefer  an  arbitration  of  this  kind :  that 
a  certain  number  of  employes  should  meet  an  equal  numberof  employers; 
tbey  to  select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  should  be  final.  Then  let  the  men 
make  their  demands,  and  let  the  employers  produce  their  books,  and  if 
it  appears  that  they  cannot  aftbrd  to  com])ly  with  the  men's  demands, 
that  decision  will  be  ma<le,  and  must  be  final.  But  we  bold  that  we 
cannot  liave  arbitration  on  any  fair  basis  without  having  organization 
oiDibined  with  it,  as  we  must  have  some  delegated  body  authorized  to 
aci-ei>t  or  refuse  any  ofl'er  that  is  made ;  so,  even  for  that  reason  alone, 
organization  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  George.  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  pretty  generally  understood 
that  tbe  only  safety 'or  protection  of  the  workingmen  in  these,  large 
»\wps  and  manufacturing  establishments  is  by  combination. 

The  Witness.  Ye^.  Where  organization  does  not  exist,  if  an  em- 
ployer's greed  dictates  a  n^duction  of  wages,  he  will  make  it  by  piece  meal. 
Uf  will  take  one  department  at  a  time,  slap  his  hand  on  your  shoulder 
ami  away  goes  10  jver  cent,  oft*  the  wages  in  that  department,  leaving 
tlif  otbei-s  to  go  on  for  a  time  undisturbed,  and  taking  them  one  by  one 
in  detail;  but  where  organization  exists  the  departments  all  stand  or  fall 
T«»j:ftber,  and  the  employer  cannot  take  them  in  detail  and  get  tbe  mas- 
tery of  them  in  that  way.  The  men  in  the  dift'erent  dejiartments  of  tbe 
imsiness  stand  by  and  sui)port  one  another.  I  am  siH^aking,  of  course, 
of  i:as<'s  of  the  reduction  of  wages.  If  a  man  is  incompetent  or  dninken 
tir  negligent,  so  that  he  does  not  attend  to  his  work,  there  is  no  organi- 
/:itiou  which  desires  to  protect  him ;  but  if  a  man  is  discharged  just  be- 
« atiM*  it  is  diseoven*d  that  he  belongs  to  a  labor  union,  he  is  protected, 
t»r  if  his  wages  are  cut  down  without  iiny  good  reason  being  given,  he 
i!^  p  rot  CM*  ted. 

Bv  the  <'nAlR3IAN; 

ij.  And  you  j>rolect  him  by  makiug  eommon  cause  ^vith  him? — A. 
Y*-**,  sir. 

Q.  Ami  by  ol»liging  the  eniplo>  or  to  derange  his  business,  if  he  abuses 
rh.it  iiiiin  f — A.  Yes.  sir;  a  working  man  sin;,^le  and  alone  cannot  ]>ro- 
t*t'i  liiujM'If;  be  lequiiestlie  rouibined  effort  of  all  to  ])rotect  him.  We 
•re  iirrriMMi  >i*inetiine!>  ot*  taking  men  into  our  organization  who  are  not 
.:«H>«|  workmen,  but  that  is  really  a  matter  of  o/)mpulsi(m  with  us,  be- 
•  .liiM'  it  we  4'ui  ii«»t  take  tlieiii  in,  then,  in  ease  of  trouble,  the  nianut'act- 
luvr  \t'f»uhi  tak<*  them  into  his  employment  and  use  them  as  a  club  to 
kwK-k  iniv  heuils  ott'.    Therefore  we  have  to  take  them  in  to  prevent 
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that.  If  the  employers  would  rise  above  that  sort  of  thing  and  emploj 
skilled  labor  alone,  we  could  very  soon  get  rid  of  those  fellows  who  are 
not  good  workmen,  and  they  would  have  to  turn  to  some  other  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  are  better  fitted ;  but  as  matters  stand  now  we 
have  to  take  them  into  our  unions. 

Q.  How  numerous  is  this  class,  I  mean  these  men  that  are  objection- 
able and  that  you  arc  obliged  to  take  care  of  in  that  way  t — A.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  find  usually  about  half  a  dozen  in  any  large  works. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Give  the  percentage,  if  you  cant — A.  Well,  to  give  you  an  actual 
case,  out  of  108  men  in  a  contest  that  we  had  two  years  ago,  there  were 
13  that  we  had  to  give  a  little  bonus  to  to  keep  them  from  taking  the 
reduced  wages. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Supposing  that  so  small  a  number  had  taken  the  reduced  wages, 
would  it  have  enabled  the  employer  to  continue  his  workt — ^A.  In  many 
instances  those  13  men  could  have  taken  in  other  men  and  taught  them 
and  assisted  them,  and  so  could  have  kept  off  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question.  There  are  portions  of  the  business  that  require  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  so  to  get  into  the  way  of  doing  a  sort  of  a  job  which 
the  manufacturers  will  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  the  hope  of  achiev- 
ing a  vick)ry.  In  such  a  case  the  manufacturer  will  accept  work  from 
those  men  that  he  would  not  accept  at  all  from  his  regular  workmen, 
but  would  4i^charge  the  workmen  if  they  produced  such  work. 

^    By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Describe  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  manufacturer  is  able 
to  make  use  of  this  unskilled  labor. — A.  Well,  the  men  are  not  always 
unskilled ;  they  may  be  skilled  men,  but  not  good  workmen ;  and  some- 
times their  moi*als  are  not  considered  good. 

Q.  How  do  the  manufacturers  use  such  men  ? — ^A.  They  go  out  and 
solicit  them  to  come  to  work — solicit  them  by  button-holing  them  on 
the  corners  or  in  their  hpmes  and  offering  them  a  bonus  to  come  to 
work. 

Q.  You  mean  during  a  strike  of  the  regular  workmen f — A.  During 
a  strike. 

Q.  They  do  not  do  that  at  other  times  ? — A.  Not  at  other  times. 

Q.  They  do  it  only  in  order  to  supply  the  labor  lost  by  a  striket — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  order  to  overcome  the  difiiculties  that  exist  in  carrying 
on  business  owing  to  some  difference  with  their  men.  It  is  a  common 
procedure  with  the  employers  under  such  circumstances,  and  we  ap- 
proach the  men  on  our  side  to  keep  them  from  going  to  work. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  You  are  obliged,  you  say,  to  take  those  men  into  your  union  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  used  in  the  way  you  have  described  f 
— ^A.  Yesy  sir.  I  mention  this  now  because  you  will  be  told  by  manu- 
fiictuiers,  probably,  during  the  coarse  of  this  investigation,  that  they 
are  compelled  by  these  trades-unions  to  emplo3'  and  pay  men  who  are 
not  competent  workmen,  as  much  as  those  who  are  competent.  We  do 
not  admit  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  competent 
man  gets  as  much  ua  be  is  worth,  even  when  there  is  no  difficulty  he- 
tweeii  the  men  aiid  tlie  employer;  and  the  tncomiieteut  men  that  the 
employers  epeak  of  do  not  get  near  enough  either.    A  man  who  works 

jbr  a  montii  woA  wImi^  after  bATipg  paid  hi?  bilto  mi  bAving  lived  eeon* 
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licallj  witb  a  family  of,  say.  five  persons,  has  not  more  than  $2.50,  $3, 
or  |5«  left  out  of  his  month's  pay  is  in  a  pretty  bad  condition. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  men  employed  to  work  by  piece 
work^  as  eomparwl  with  those  empjoyed  to  work  for  daily  or  weekly 
wa^esf    Of  course  we  understand  that  the  piece-work  men  make  more 
rtf  leas  money,  according  to  their  skill.    Do  the  men  who  receive  reg- 
ular wages  get  the  same  amount  daily  f    What  proportion  of  piece- 
work men  would  be  employed  in  an  iron  factory  or  a  cotton  factory,  for 
example,  and  what  proportion  of  men  working  for  wages! — A.  As  to 
the  cotton  factory,  I  could  not  tell  you  the  proportion.    But  I  will  take 
for'  an  illustration  my  own  business,  axe  making.    In  our  business  there 
i«  no  skilled  labor  done  by  the  day ;  every  bit  of  it  is  done  by  the  piece. 
Q.  Is  it  the  rule  in  manufacturing  work  that  wherever  the  work  can 
be  done  by  the  piece  it  is  done  that  way  t — A.  I  believe  it  is,  to  a  great 
extent.    The  carpenters  or  the  pattern  makers  do  not  work  by  the  piece 
because  their  work  varies  so  much ;  but,  wherever  the  work  is  uniform, 
it  is  usual  to  work  by  the  piece,  and  the  men  are  ])aid  according  to  the 
work  they  produce. 

Q.  That  mode  of  employment  is  agreeable  to  the  labor  unions,  I  sup- 
pose f — A.  I  have  never  heard  any  senous  objections  to  piece  work  in 
onr  mills.  1  have  heard  it  objected  to  strenuously  by  the  carpenters  and 
pattern  makers  and  men  who  work  in  wood,  bec<ause  they  have  so  many 
ififferent  kinds  of  work  to  do  that  they  cannot  profitably  work  by  the 
piece. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  proceeding  before  this  digression  took  place,  to  speak 
of  the  domestic  condition  of  clerks  and  persons  whose  wages  vary  from 
#»>  to  $25  a  week — their  dwellings,  their  home  surroundings,  and  their 
f<n(ial  condition  generally.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  on 
thkit  subject. — A.  Well,  a  man  receiviug  but  $G  a  week  as  a  clerk  usu- 
ally has  some  other  members  of  his  family  engaged  in  some  occupation 
whfrt*by  they  can  assist  him  in  the  support  of  the  family.  They  may 
n-nt  a  large  house  and  sublet  rooms,  and  in  that  way  reduce  the  rent 
of  the  rooms  they  occupy,  and  they  may  also  make  a  little  money  by 
litting  rooms  to  lodgers  and  waiting  upon  them.  In  that  way  they  can 
live  pretty  comfortably  in  many  cases ;  but  if  they  had  to  rely  altogether 
f>n  the  father's  wages  for  support,  they  would  starve  or  go  to  the  poor- 
house. 

Q.  The  cases  which  you  have  mentioned,  where  a  man  has  left  at  the 
rnd  of  the  month  only  from  $2.50  to  $5,  are  instances  where  the  family 
depends  wholly  or  almost  wholly  upon  the  parent's  earnings  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  families  of  this  class  of  working  people  being  able 
to  secure  outside  employment  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  you  say  the 
families  of  the  clerks  do  ? — A.  I  say  that  a  man  who  works  for  $6  a 
week — who  is  able  to  let  his  time  go  for  that  amount  of  money,  has 
generally  some  other  members  of  his  family  employed  in  some  way  and 
contributing  to  the  general  support. 

Q.  I  understand  your  statement  as  to  the  families  of  clerks ;  but  1 
am  asking  as  to  the  other  men  of  whom  you  spoke  some  time  ago,  wh© 
at  the  end  of  a  month  have  so  little  left,  and  whose  family  in  ea<*h  case 
may  consist  of  five  persons ;  do  not  the  families  of  those  men  get  em- 
ployment, too,  as  well  as  those  of  clerks? — A.  I  have  known  instances 
vberc  other  members  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  the  same  building 
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or  business ;  but  I  have  known  miners  with  a  family  of  four  or  five 
small  children,  with  nobody  but  themselves  to  rely  u\>OJiy  to  come  oat 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  not  only  without  any  money  saved,  but  actually 
in  debt,  because  the  operator  owns  the  houses  these  men  live  iu  and 
the  stores  the.v  deal  at. 

Q.  That  is  just  such  a  case  as  I  would  like  to  have  you  analyze  for 
us.  What  wages  would  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  that  man 
have  earned  during  the  same  month  f — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  cases 
where  none  but  the  head  of  the  family  earns  anything  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  where  the  father  alone  is  working  and  lias  mot  with  a 
mishap  of  some  kind,  perhaps  was  delayed  in  some  way  two  days  in 
the  week,  thus  reducing  his  earnings  by  so  much,  so  that  when  the  time 
for  a  settlement  came  he  was  iu  debt,  and  literally  worse  off  than  the 
chattel  slave  who  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  he  was  not  entitled  to  any 
money,  at  least  did  not  owe  anything. 

Q.  Those  laborers  of  whom  you  speak,  though,  receive  much  larger 
pay  than  the  clerk  at  $6  a  week  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  point  of  my  inquiry  was  why  the  family  of  that  laborer  should 
be  wholly  dependent  upon  his  wages  for  a  livelihood  while  the  family  of 
the  clerk  should  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  the  father, 
the  clerk  himself  not  receiving  more  than  half  or  one-fourth  as  much 
pay  as  the  laborer  ! — A.  Well,  that  is  asking  why  should  not  the  father 
have  had  big  children  in  both  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Equality  in  that  respect  may  be  assumed  when  we 
are  comparing  classes. 

The  Witness.  But  I  have  been  speaking  of  individuals  who  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  You  asked  me  for  specific  cases  as 
far  as  I  could  give  them,  and  I  gave  specific  cases.  If  1  were  to  gener- 
alize, I  should  broaden  my  statement  considerably. 

Q.  Well,  we  wish  to  get  a  general  view  of  these  men  and  their  situa- 
tion in  masses.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  and  cases  of  hardship 
in  all  classes.  I  have  known  lawyers'  families  to  be  very  hungrj',  and 
I  have  known  the  families  of  laboring  men  to  live  in  very  great  com- 
fort ;  but  those  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  What  we  de- 
sire in  this  investigation  is  to  get  at  the  average  condition,  situation, 
and  relations  of  the  working  classes. — A.  Well,  in  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional bureau  of  labor  statistics  it  is  imi)ossible  to  give  you  the  exact 
condition  of  the  ditl'erent  classes.  I  have  be^n  speaking  here  of  isolated 
instances  that  I  know  of,  where  many  men  with  families  are  giving  their 
services  for  SG,  $7,  $8,  or  $0  a  week,  and  it  is  a  commonly  understood 
fact  that  there  are  many  clerks  who  have  families  dependent  upon  them 
more  or  h;ss,  in  some  cases  nuich  more  thiin  in  others,  who  have  to  work 
for  less  than  $10  a  week. 

.  Q.  I  suppose,  then,  in  uuniy  instances  the  children,  where  the  father 
is  engaged  in  iron- work  or  other  nieciianical  pursuits,  do  also  assist  in 
procuring  a  living  for  the  family  if — A.  In  some  instafMH»s  they  do. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  is  there  a!i>  reason  why  the  family  of  a  (rlerk  should  be 
able  to  aid  in  ilsowu  support  wbilethe  family  of  an  iron-workershould  not 
do  the  same  thing  t — A.  1  belie vt!  that  as  a  rule  in  the  iron-works  there 
are  more  children  assisting  their  parents  than  outside,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  more  Germans  and  other  foreigners  employed  there,  who 
take  their  children  to  work  with  them  more  than  Americans  do. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  and  the  wages  of  the  iron-worker  are  so  much  higher 
than  the  wages  of  the  clerk,  what  is  the  reason  that  as  a  rule  thefarailie* 
of  the  iron-workers  are  not  better  supported  than  tbo^e  of  the  clerks  ?— 
•  A.  As  a  rule  they  are. 
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Q.  Then  are  not  those  employed  iu  the  iron  industry  better  off,  on 
TOOT  own  statement,  than  the  men  engaged  as  clerks  in  mercantile  pur- 
t^its  f— A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  question  yes,  and  no.  In  mer- 
cantile pursuits  the  employment  is  steadier;  there  is  little  or  no  time  lost, 
lo  Kummer  the  iron-worker  loses  a  great  deal  of  time  which  is  requii*ed 
for  repairs  to  the  machinery;  then  there  are  breakages  iu  the  mills  con- 
oantly  occurring  by  which  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost.  All  these  things 
make  the  case  such  that  the  average  laborer  will  earn  on  an  average 
ooly  about  ^300  a  year,  although  he  receives  nominally  $9  a  week.  The 
clerk  does  not  meet  with  this  delay  or  loss  of  time  resulting  from  break- 
;i;:es  or  any  other  such  cau^ses. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q^  When  you  s]>eak  of  the  condition  of  the  iron-workers  being  better, 
as  a  general  rule,  than  the  condition  of  the  clerks,  you  speak,  as  I  un- 
dt'fstaiid  yon,  of  skilled  iron-workers,  not  of  laborers? — A.  When  I  say 
iron  workers,  I  mean  skilled  laborers  in  that  line. 

Q.  Wherever  you  use  the  term  irou-workeis,  you  mean  skilled  labor 
always  f — A.  Always. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  l>o  you  mean  that  the  skilled  laborer  receives  on  the  jiverage 
alicHit  $3(K)  a  year  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  meant  that  statement  to  ajiply  to  the 
••  l.ilujrrer.'' 

Q.  What  is  the  average  com])ensation,  should  you  think,  of  the  iron- 
wmker? — A.  It  would  be  in  about  the  same  proportion.  That  is,  if  a 
::iU»rer  peeeii'ed  $9  a  week  when  he  worked  a  full  week,  and  at  the  end 
fifrhe  year  had  earned  about  $300,  the  deficit  would  be  iu  about  the 
fcf  nil*  pn>i>ortion  of  the  wages  of  a  man  gettitig  $15  a  week,  when  he 
wi^rks  a  lull  week. 

Bv  31  r.  George  : 

ii.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  loss  of  time  resulting  from  break- 
aL»'s,  repairs,  &('.,  falls  upon  the  operative! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  cannot 
»«»rk  iluring  .*»urh  periods,  and  the  time  is  lost  to  him. 

if.  An*  there  any  holidays  allowed  in  those  employments,  except  Sun- 
i].i\s? — A.  T1k\v  allow  no  holidays  whatever.  Xo  time  that  is  lost  is 
p  i]«l  lor.  The  nn^n  are  paid  a  i)er  diem  rate  for  services  rendered,  with- 
«  It  ;iny  alloi^aiice  whatever  lor  holidays.  If  a  man  takes  a  day  oti',  or 
.1  b;ilt*  i\ny\  nr  any  other  projjortion  of  the  day,  so  much  time  is  lost  to 
bini. 

if.  Yon  are  an  ax-maker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

V.  And  you  liv«»  in  Pittsburgh? — A.  In  Pittsburgh. 

<}.  Flow  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Twenty-nine  years. 

if.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Thirty -five  years. 

i).  How  hmg  have  you  been  iu  the  ax  business? — A.  Oft' and  on 
•^iu« f  uiy  M»venteenth  year.  I  have  not  been  engaged  constantly  at  tliat 
^•»rk  during  th«*  whole  period,  however.    1  have  engaged  in  othtT  busi- 

^•.  Ynii  have  spoken  of  the  cnnditinn  of  the  laV)oring  classes  and  their 
:.;»H|rs  of*  lif«*.  I  suppose  you  know  something  about  the  f'ondition  an<l 
fii.wli.  of  Iif«*  of  the  •*niploying  classes  ? — A.  Only  as  I  ir.iu  see  it  cxter- 
'.illy.     I  havf*  never  miugle<l  with  them  to  any  great  extent. 

*{.  St.iti*  th«  <*xternal  appearances  which  you  have  observed  in  con- 
'i'rTMu  With  tljeirniodeol'lit'e. — A.  Well,  speaking  generally,  they  would 
ii.t\.t\t\r  tit  we^  a^  '^  su[)erllcial  observer,  the  possession  of  considerable 
uf  lije  ^otnls  of  tlii6  lite. 
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Q.  Descinbe  their  dwelliogs  and  outside  appearances  generally,  so 
far  as  they  have  come  under  yonr  obser^'ation.  You  see  them  every 
day,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes ;  I  see  their  winter  residences,  but  very  rarely 
their  summer  residences,  for  a  great  many  of  them  aspire  to  have  two 
residences,  one  for  winter  and  one  for  summer. 

Q.  Well,  describe  them  as  they  are,  so  far  as  you  have  seen  them. — 
A.  I  might  describe  in  a  general  way  some  of  those  that  are  around  the 
city  of  Pittsburgli.  Ouriron-masterslive,  in  many  instances — there  may 
be  a  few  exceptions  wliere  their  aspirations  do  not  find  vent  in  that  di- 
rection, but,  as  a  general  thing,  they  live  in  very  elegant  palatial  resi- 
dences, they  have  carriages  and  horses,  and  fine  grounds,  and  servants, 
and  everything  tliat  a  person  would  suppose  would  go  to  make  life  en- 
joyable. I  know  a  man  who  lives  in  that  condition  now  who  was  a 
warehouse  clerk  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  He  now 
owns  three  iron-mills;  I  think  he  owns  three  wire-works  for  making 
barbed  wire ;  and  he  controls  or  owns  most  of  the  stock  in  one  of  our 
railroads  in  the  city.    I  know  that  to  be  a  positive  fact. 

Q.  That  is  an  exceptional  case,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  is  the 
only  man  now  within  my  recollection  who  hsis  sprung  up  to  this  condi- 
tion by  reason  of  being  an  employer ;  and  of  course  the  times  were  pro- 
pitious for  that  sort  of  advancement.  I  know  another  man  who  in  1862 
Avas  working  for  $3  a  day  as  a  saw -maker — a  man  who  is  not  recog- 
nized among  his  fellow-men  generally  as  possessing  any  superior  ability, 
who  is  now  a  part  owner  in  three  large  establishments,  who  lives  in  a 
very  tine  residence  and  has  everything  about  him  to  make  life  comfort- 
able and  enjoyable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  may  state  that  I  have  known 
some  of  his  employ(^s  to  have  earned  nice  comfortable  modest  homes  of 
five  or  six  rooms,  and  to  have  paid  for  them  and  also  educated  their  chil- 
dren well. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Which  do  you  believe  is  the  happier  man,  the  employ^  or  the 
master — which  gets  the  most  out  of  this  life  f — A.  I  cannot  give  any 
positive  information  on  that  point,  but  I  can  state  my  belief.  If  1  were 
to  judge  by  the  actions  of  these  men,  I  would  consider  that  the  man 
that  had  the  most  money  was  the  hap[)ier,  from  the  way  they  grab  at  it 
and  the  sordid  means  they  use  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  before  us  is,,  in  what  way  can  a  man 
come  to  be  happiest  in  this  world,  not  necessarily  richest;  but  happiness 
is  a  state  of  mind  which  depends,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
upon  the  bodily  condition. 

The  Witness.  Well,  1  might  say  on  that  point  that  the  man  is  hap- 
piest who  goes  to  hhnself  for  all  that  he  desires,  who  is  independent  of 
outside  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  the  mill-owners  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  work  in 
their  establishments,  or  is  it  attended  to  by  superintendents  and  agents  T 
— A.  The  practice  is  various  as  to  that.  Take  a  man  who  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  business,  and  who  is  able  to  superintend  his  business,  he 
will  bo  the  manager  himself  and  will  have  a  superintendent  under  him. 
In  many  instances  tlu*  manager  superintends  the  business  daily.  1  can- 
not t^VL  you  just  the  proportion  of  w<n'ks  that  ai*e  nianacHl  in  that  way, 
but  each  of  the  large  works  has  a  superintendent ;  usually  the  member 
of  the  firm  who  has  had  the  largest  experieuec  in  the  business  will  be 
the  manager — the  man  whose  word  is  tiual  u]m)U  any  Hul^ect* 

Q.  Do  the  managers  go  into  the  various  shoim  auU  inspect  the  opera* 
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tioos  there  and  examine  the  work  that  is  done  f — A.  In  the  works  that 
1  van  employed  in  la8t,  the  manager  did  that.  He  was  one  of  the  em- 
pbyers,  and  he  went  around  regularly  every  day  while  he  was  in  the 
cin*.  Whenever  business  did  not  call  him  elsewhere  he  was  around  the 
works  sai>erintending  business  as  much  as  he  possibly  could. 

Q.  Do  the  laborers  in  Pittsburgh  own  their  dwellings  generally,  or 
do  they  rent  them  ? — A.  In  some  instances  they  own  them ;  but  there 
wv  very  few  comparatively  who  own  their  own  houses;  there  are  some, 
however.  How  they  have  obtained  the  money  to  own  theii'  houses  I 
kuow  not.  I  do  not  think  I  know  in  a  single  instance  how  the  money 
was<  procored. 

Q.  The  skilled  laborers,  however,  generally  own  their  dwellings,  do 
they  not? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  rule.  They  are  generally  renters,  ex- 
«-pi  where  the  works  are  out  in  a  village  where  i)roperty  is  cheap  and 
where  the  chances  for  owning  homes  are  much  better  than  in  a  city  like 
Pirisburgh  or  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  large  cities  where  real  estate 
is  very  valuable. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  enough  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  better  for  an  employ6  to  be  employed  in  a  large  city  or  in 
a  village! — A.  I  consider  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  better  to  have  the 
wofks  outside  of  a  large  city,  because  the  men  have  better  air  and  bet- 
ter chances  for  gardens  to  raise  vegetables,  and  usually  in  this  country 
our  school  privileges  are  such  that  children  do  not  have  to  go  a  very 
long  distance  to  school  even  in  the  smaller  places.  In  a  place  near  where 
large  iron  works  are  situated  schools  usually  spring  up  quite  rapidly. 

Q.  Siieaking  of  the  dwellings  which  these  laborers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, rent  in  the  cities,  give  us  some  idea  as  to  whether  they  are 
i^Itarate  and  independent  houses,  or  simply  rooms  in  large  buildings.— 
A.  In  Pittsburgh,  for  exam])le,  on  the  south  side,  where  our  mills  are 
uunif^nms,  you  will  find  row  after  row  of  houses  that  are  single  tene- 
mi-nts,  each  composed  of  three  rooms  and  a  basement  kitchen.  Again, 
;Lfr»-  are  other  buildings,  large  structures  in  which  rooms  are  rented, 
hat  those  hous4*s,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very  close  to  the  works.  1 
kxutvr  of  one  instance  where  1  called  upon  a  friend  at  his  house  in  the 
>nnin)er  time  when  the  doors  were  open,  and  we  had  to  talk  very  loud 
to  l»e  heard  on  account  of  the  noise  of  the  mills.  In  such  a  situation  as 
that  sickness  in  the  family  is  terrible. 

Q.  How  near  are  those  houses  to  each  other? — A.  Thej' are  in  one 
rontinuons  line,  all  joined  together,  just  a  partition  separating  them. 

Q.  Then  they  arc  simply  one  long  house  divided  by  partitions? — A. 
Ye*,  sir;  divide<l  into  apartments;  but  each  has  an  independent  en- 
tnuice  ot  its  own. 

hy  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  They  are  simply  blocks  like  city  residences,  only  not  of  the  same 
<|ua]ity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Ilrre  and  there  there  may  be  an  alley-way  be- 
tweenthe  houses,  but  thert»  are  not  many  such  breaks.  This  description 
i*  true  of  all  that  part  of  the  city  down  about  our  i)lace.  It»  is  more 
U»*U2«ely  fKipuIated  on  the  iiat  than  uj)  on  the  hill. 

By  Mr.  George  : 
if.  How  are  the  houses  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  f — A.  There 
they  nin  in  bhx'ks:  the  houses  are  larger,  and  in  many  instances  each 
iM>iiM»  has  an  alley-way  by  whi"h  you  can  take  your  coal,  or  anything 
elw  that  you  wish,  around  to  the  back.  In  the  more  densely  populated 
portion  the  ashea  and  everything  that  has  to  be  carried  out  must  go 
Ikioogb  the  house. 
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Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city 
one  family  occuyues  a  honse  from  cellar  to  garret,  or  whether  the  families 
live  in  apartments,  several  families  in  one  building f — A.  lam  speaking 
now  ollocalities  where  one  family  occupies  the  whole  house. 

Q.  Ill  all  instances  T — A.  No.  I  can  name  you  other  portions  of  our 
city  where  there  will  be  five  or  six  families  in  one  house,  some  in  the 
cellar,  some  on  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors — as  high  up  as 
the  house  goes. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  eflfect  of  iron  working  on  the 
health  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it? — A.  It  usually  leaves  them  with 
a  legacy  of  rheumatism.  As  to  their  mental  faculties,  I  do  not  know 
that  they  are  afiected  unfavorably  by  the  business  at  all. 

Q.  1  am  speaking  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  men. — A.  Well, 
they  run  by  heats,  and  then  itisnecessar^^  to  cool  off  between  the  heats, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  subject  to  rheumatism. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  running  by  heats? — A.  They  fill  their  fur- 
naces full  of  iron  ore  and  reduce  it  to  iron  by  heat,  and  when  that  is 
done  they  fill  it  again,  and  so  on ;  and  when  the  furnace  is  refilled, 
then  the  men  have  an  opportunity  to  stop  for  a  rest  and  to  cool  off. 

Q.  How  is  the  atmosphere  of  those  works ;  is  there  not  dust  flying 
all  the  time? — A.  O,  yes ;  there  is  dust  flying  constantly ;  but  I  never 
knew  any  injury  to  result  from  that.  The  buildings  are  usually  open 
places  with  large  wide  doors  that  you  could  drive  a  team  through. 
They  are  not  closed  up  for  the  sake  of  heat,  you  know.  That  is  not 
necessary. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  summer  work  ? — A.  The  mills  are  usually  shut 
down  through  July,  in  the  intensely  hot  weather.  But  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  to  pick  up  a  i)aper  and  to  read  of  five  or  six  men  having 
been  overcome  by  the  heat  in  a  single  day.  Many  of  the  men  work 
naked  to  the  waist  on  account  of  the  heat. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  life  among  iron-workers,  as  a  nile  ? — A.  I 
presume  they  average  as  well  as  in  other  avocations.  I  meet  a  great 
many  old  men  who  have  spent  the  major  portions  of  their  lives  in  iron- 
working,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rheumatism,  and  some  injury  to 
the  eyesight  by  looking  into  the  heat,  they  are  apt  to  be  as  well  pre- 
served as  other  men  of  their  age. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  personal  injury  from  molten  iron  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  there  is  danger.  Some  portions  of 
the  work  are  more  dangerous  than  others.  The  man  who  takes  the  ball  of 
hot  iron  on  the  little  car,  the  "squeezers^  as  it  is  called,  a  machine  which 
rolls  the  iron  into  a  ''bloom  "  to  be  fitted  for  the  roller,  is  liable  to  in- 
jury, and  1  have  known  a  great  many  instances  where  accidents  have 
occurred.  The  bar  that  they  are  pressing  it  in  is  liable  to  be  caught 
and  to  hurl  things  around  pretty  wickedly.  A  great  many  accidents 
occur,  too,  from  the  negligence  of  engineers — incompetent  engineers 
who  are^ employed  because  they  can  be  hired  cheaply.  They  often 
blow  up* the  entire  works  and  maim  and  kill  a  great  many  people. 
There  is  no  law,  you  know,  compelling  a  stationary  engineer  10  get  out 
a  license,  and  in  many  instances  men  are  hired  for  that  business  with- 
out ascertaining  their  ability  to  take  charge  of  an  engine  or  machinery. 
A  man  in  that  line  is  not  required  to  be  licensed  like  a  steamboat  or  a 
steamship  engineer,  and  many  a  man  who  has  served  in  the  works 
awhile  will  hire  as  an  engineer,  and  by  his  negligence  or  ignorance 
will  blow  up  things,  although  such  accidents  can  generiUy  be  pre- 
vented. We  find  tiiat  skilled  eofirineeis  eeldom  or  never  have  any  ftodi 
tiouble. 
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Q.  To  pjo  back  to  the  honsofl,  you  have  iloscribecl  them  as  being  in 
very  cIoa^  Jnxtaposition  and  very  near  the  works.  What  gronnds 
bare  they  around  them,  what  shade,  what  grass,  what  opportunities 
for  thi«  chihlren  of  the  family  to  have  outdoor  recreation? — A.  If  there 
J*  any  umss  on  the  south  side  of  Pittsburgh  attached  to  a  tenement 
boost*  it  is  in  a  little  box  sitting  on  the  window-sill.  I  do  not  know  of 
Any  existing  on  the  earth.  They  would  have  to  take  uj)  a  brick  to 
*ow  the  grass,  if  they  had  any.  I  know  numbers  of  houses  where  the 
l^aw'k  yanl  of  each  is  not  more  than  8  feet  by  10,  and  that  is  allowing 
more  territory  than  many  of  the  landlords  do. 

Q.  What  opportunities  have  the  children  under  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  agi\  who  are  too  small  to  work  in  the  factories,  for  out-door  recrea- 
:iou  f  What  play-grounds  have  they? — A.  They  have  to  play  right  on 
the  street. 

H.  They  are  street  children  f — A.  They  are  compelled  to  play  on  the 
strvets.  They  have  no  other  place.  For  out-door  exercise  they  take 
the  pav«»nient  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  What  little  hall-playing 
th«-y  indulge  in  is  done  on  the  streets  at  the  risk  of  breaking  windows 
ami  iH'iiig  sto])iK*d  summarily  by  the  ]>olice. 

y.  TJiey  are  exposed  to  danger,  too,  from  carriages,  wagons,  and 
i!ni\s,  1  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  occasional  accidents. 
U^uall>\  though,  the  little  shavers  are  on  the  look-out  for  anything  of 
that  kind  and  contrive  to  avoid  it. 

ii.  Playing  in  the  street  is  common  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  place 
rl>e  t»»  play.  When  they  go  to  school  they  have  a  large  yard  to  play 
in  during  the  recess. 

Q.  What  opportunities  have  men  who  live  in  these  tenement  houses 
Aud  their  families  for  recreation  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ?  What  re- 
v»rTj*  havi*  they  ?  Wln-n?  do  they  go  to  ?  Do  they  stay  in  their  houses, 
or  <lo  they  g4»  t)ut  into  the  country,  or  into  the  parks  f — A.  If  they  take 
iljf  street  ears  and  go  to  the  limits  of  the  city — our  lines  generally  run 
u>  the  Nuburbfi — tht-y  can  go  out  into  the  country. 

(J.  1  want  to  know  what  they  usually  do  ? — A.  Well,  usually  th^y 
ATK'  tintl  and  they  stay  at  home.  They  may  walk  around  sometimes  on 
Siirii|.i>  to  Si»e  a  friend,  or  they  may  go  to  church,  but  if  they  don't  do 
th.i:  th*'\  stay  at  home  and  rest.  The  public  libraries  are  closed  on 
M'fjday,  and  <»ur  poor  men  cannot  get  into  them  to  read  or  study.  And 
(♦nr  shop-keepers,  who  have  ])retty  pictures  or  ])aintings  in  their  win- 
u'-w.,  ii>nally  hang  something  over  them  in  obsc^rvance  of  the  kSal»bath, 
•!■  t'j.it  A  man  engaged  at  work  all  thnnigh  11h»  week  in  the  mill  does 
D-:  L»'t  a  «'hanfe  for  any -^Mitertainment  of  that  kiml.  If  our  libraries 
urr»*  iipi-n  on  the  Sabbath  so  that  tlie  workingmen  could  go  in  and 
ikhI,  It  wonhl  be  iM'tter  for  the  niorals  of  the  community  ;  there  is  no 
«i«»'ib:  alMUit  that.  Here  in  Washington  I  had  the  pleasure  last  Sunday 
•••  !o«*king  at  some  pretty  pictures  in  windows  that  w**re  not  (;oven»d 
'  ■. t-r,  lifi:  with  us  the  sh«)W- windows  are  usually  covered  on  Sundays 
•-?  •:  :1h'  librari«*s  an*  lo<*ked  up. 

V/.  Wliat  are  the  ^fleets  upon  the  personal  habits  of  the  men  employed 
;h  ''M.il  niines  as  torlt»anlinessor  the  contrary  I  Describe  tlieir  habits  and 
'^•Tiil::ion  in  that  rrspect  as  well  as  you  can. — A.  As  f;ir  as  the  ])eculiar 
«n>r  nt  thr  niines — coal  dust — iscoucerned  it  is  as  thick  as  it  can  be  upon 
'I..  jMr>.in  and  not  fall  oU*.  The  little  lanii)s  that  tlie  men  wear  uptm 
Tij'ir  cMps  to  give  light  always  leak  mon»  or  less  and  keep  th<*m  smeared 
»i!b  oil.  and  the  oil  and  the  dust  together  do  certainly  combine  to  make 
Auiner  present  u  fearful  picture  so  far  as  blackness  is  concerned.  The 
compelled  to  Imthe  every  day  on  returning  from  their  work; 
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it  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  some  mines  they  work  where  the  vein  is 
7  or  8  or  9  Veet  thick,  and  the  work  there  is  comparatively  com- 
fortable; but  where  it  is  only  34  or  4  feet  thick  it  is  very  uncomfort- 
able. Then  they  are  coustantlyin  danger;  never  out  of  danger;  they 
do  not  know  at  what  time  a  pie<je  of  "horse  Hag''  maj'  fall  and  crush 
them  to  death;  it  falls  when  it  is  least  expected.  If  it  were  expected, 
preparations  could  be  made  to  avoid  the  danger  in  many  instances,  bat 
that  cannot  be  done.  The  miner  goes  to  work  in  the  morning  just  as 
the  sun  is  coming  up  above  the  horizon,  and  he  comes  out  of  the  mine  , 
in  the  evening  just  as  it  is  going  down,  so  that  his  life  is  pretty  nearly 
all  night.  The  work  is  very  hard  and  exhausting.  The  men  have  no 
advantages  of  society,  or  very  little.  Coal  mines  are  not  situated  in  busy 
co.nters;  they  are  out  in  isolated  places.  The  operator  does  not  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  mines  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred.  The  men 
mingle  only  with  their  fellows  in  their  own  little  villages  and  communi- 
ties. In  the  mines  they  may  work  two  together.  That  is  i)retty  nearly 
the  extent  of  the  miner's  social  habits.  In  winter  it  is  night  to  him  all 
the  time.  From  the  shortening  of  the  days  to  the  lengthening  of  them 
he  seldom  sees  the  sun;  it  is  night  all  the  time,  and  the  only  company 
he  has  is  that  the  other  miners  engaged  with  him  in  his  work.  The  homes 
of  these  men  are  such  as  we  described  to  you  yesterday,  though  they 
will  be  more  fully  and  better  described  by  IMr.  Baird  here,  who  lives 
among  them  and  has  full  personal  knowledge  of  them.  The  miner,  un- 
like other  mechanics,  except  carpenters  and  pattern-makers,  is  required 
to  furnish  his  own  tools,  and  buy  his  own  oil,  x)owder,  and  lamps. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  coal  miners,  or  of  them  and  iron  miners 
also  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coal  miners.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  iron  miners.    All  my  remarks  apply  to  the  miners  of  coal. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Those  things  that  you  say  the  miner  has  to  supply  are  usually 
bought,  I  suppose,  in  the  stores  of  the  employers  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the 
store  of  the  "  operator,"  and  the  men  have  to  pay,  in  some  instances, 
more  than  10  per  cent,  higher  prices  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  same  articles  at  other  stores ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  deal  ia 
other  stores ;  they  are  compelled  to  deal  with  the  men  for  whom  they 
work  under  the  penalty  of  being  discharged.  The  dealing  is  compul- 
sory. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  that  requirement  extend  not  merely  to  the  tools  of  occupa- 
tion which  the  miner  needs,  but  also  to  the  necessaries  of  life  T — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  An  operator  having  a  store  expects  his  operatives  to  deal  with  him, 
and  if  they  do  not  deal  with  him  he  does  not  want  them  in  his  employ. 
That  is  the  reason  that  a  man  will  often  work  for  a  whole  month  and 
have  but  thirty-two  cents  coming  to  him  at  the  end. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  life  of  the  coal  miner  is  very  disagreeable* 
Ifow,  why  do  men  go  into  that  business  f  Is  it  because  of  the  high 
wages  paid,  or  what  is  the  reason? — A.  Well,  some  person  has  to  dig 
oar  coal,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  out  is  to  go  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  eartn  after  it. 

Q.  Then  is  it  the  exceptionally  high  wages  tliat  indnee  men  to  engage 
in  the  biurineas f — A.  No;  men  aro  bom  to  it;  their  fiidieni  wark»d  in 
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tte  mines,  and  tiiey  began  life  in  that  way  and  never  did  anything  else; 
fkey  inherited  it,  as  yon  may  say. 

By  the  Ohathman  : 

Q*  Bcttlly,  then,  they  are  an  utterly  helpless  class  so  far  as  they  are 
theaiaolves  ooncemed ;  they  most  remain  in  their  present  position  un- 
lets others  lift  them  out  1 — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  lift  them  out 
of  the  dirt  of  the  business.    I  do  not  know  how  coal  can  be  got  out 

By  Mr.  Oegbgb: 

Q*  I  had  the  idea  that  men  were  seduced  into  that  sort  of  employ- 
Bent  by  extraordinarily  remunerative  wages  t — A.  The  average  minei^s 
earnings,  as  1  think  will  be  shown  to  you,  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  1^50  a  year.  That  is  the  seductive  compensation  given  to  the 
niner  for  spending  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  utter  darkness. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  miners  and  other  citizens  had  a  law  enacted  at  the 
lait  session  of  our  general  assembly  prohibiting  these  truck  stores  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking — ^^plnck-me"  stores,  as  the  operatives  call 
them;  thev  are  known  universally  by  that  name  in  the  mining  regions — 
we  bad  a  law  passed,  I  say,  to  prohibit  such  stores,  but  our  able  con- 
stitntional  lawyers,  I  believe,  found  holes  in  it,  and  the  institutions  con- 
Anne.  We  want  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  operator  to  say 
to  his  men  that  if  they  do  not  deal  in  his  store  he  will  discharge  them ; 
w«  want  such  a  law  passed,  with  a  penalty  behind  it,  so  that  a  man 
violating  the  law  can  be  prosecuted  and  put  in  prison — a  law  which  will 
prevent  the  operator  from  compelling  his  workmen  to  accede  to  his  de* 
manda  or  else  lose  their  work  and  starve  to  death. 

Q.  Are  opportunities  furnished  by  the  operators  to  other  persons  to 
boild  atores  at  the  mines  in  competition  with  their  own  f — A.  I  never 
knew  of  anything  of  that  kind  being  attempted,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  if  they  were  built  the  operatives  could  not  deal  with  them ;  they 
would  be  compelled  to  deal  at  the  '^  plnck-me"  store  or  else  to  quit  the 
place. 

Q.  Is  that  well  understood  t — A.  That  is  well  understood. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Has  your  organization  established  co-operative  stores  in  any  of 
those  places? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  Shawnee,  Ohio,  we  have  a  fine  large 
store. 

Q.  One  of  the  objects  of  your  order,  as  I  understand,  is  to  enable  the 
operative  to  protect  himself  by  patronizing  a  store  of  his  own  or  belong- 
ing to  the  order  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  3Ir.  Geobge: 

Q.  How  is  the  capital  furnished  for  a  cooperative  store  ? — A.  By  the 
men.     They  become  equal  shareholders  in  the  business. 

Q.  How  is  the  store  managed;  do  they  employ  a  storekeeper! — A. 
Ye«Y  air. 

Q.  Is  he  generally  from  their  class  or  from  some  other  t — A.  Usually 
CriMn  their  own  class. 

Q.  I>oe8  he  receive  a  salary  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Ohaieman  : 

Q.  The  eflTect  of  these  '^pluck-me^  stores  is,  1  suppose,  to  largely  de- 
create  the  actual  rate  of  wages  received  by  the  men,  by  reason  of  the 
higher  prioes  that  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  everything  they  buy  t — 

3  c (5  LAW) 
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A.  YeSj  sir.  I  know  a  miner  who  told  me  that  when  floor  was  selling 
for  $2  a  sack  in  the  city  he  was  paying  at  one  of  tiiese  stores,  8  miles 
from  the  city,  $2.50  a  sack. 

Q.  How  many  poands  are  in  a  sackl — ^A.  Fif^. 

Q.  That  was  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  transportation  that  distance  could  scarcely  amount  to  any- 
thing!— ^A.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  it  must  have  been  very  idight. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  meats  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  the  clothing 
and  the  material  for  clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  subject 
to  the  same  rulet — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  famish  everything? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  everything 
that  the  miners  may  need,  their  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  calicoes,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.    The  ^'  pluck-me  ^  store  is  a  general  store. 

Q.  I  suppo^  there  may  be  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  ^^  operator's'' 
stores  at  such  places,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  situation  generally  t — 
A.  The  want  would  be  supplied  by  outside  parties  if  they  could  have  a 
chance  to  build  stores  in  competition  with  the  ^^pluck-me"  stores. 

Q.  That  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  in  many  instances;  but  where 
a  new  mine  is  opened  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  work 
unless  necessaries  were  famished  by  the  same  capital  that  employed 
the  men,  would  it  not  1 — ^A.  I  never  knew  of  a  case  of  the  opening  of  a 
mine  for  coal  operation  where  no  provision  was  made  by  the  operator 
for  a  store. 

Q.  I  say  there  must  be  a  necessity  that  he  should  provide  means  of 
supplying  his  help  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning, until  other  establishments  could  grow  up,  because  that  would 
take  time,  and  meanwhile  a  man  has  to  eat  two  or  three  times  a  day. — 
A.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  operator  must  necessarily  keep  the 
store.  The  operator  knows  tiiiat  he  has  a  big  percentage  of  profit  off 
his  men  by  making  them  deal  in  his  store,  and  he  builds  the  store  as 
soon  as  he  builds  his  works. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  that  t — A.  No ;  he  need 
not  do  it.  Other  people  would  gladly  do  it  if  they  had  an  opportunity, 
or  the  men  would  do  it  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  capitalist  would  set  out  to  open  a  mine  at  a  place 
remote  from  a  village,  or  any  mercantile  establishment,  without  at  the 
same  time  making  some  provision  to  keep  his  laborers  supplied  with 
the  means  of  living  t — A.  Other  kinds  of  works  do.  You  seldom  find  a 
grocery  attached  to  other  works.    Sometimes  you  do,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  no  reason  why  the  capitalist  opening  a 
mine  should  make  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  his  laborers  until  the 
community  should  have  had  an  opi>ortunity  to  develop  so  as  to  induce 
the  establishment  of  other  stores  t — ^A.  I  think  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  operator  should  start  a  store.  When  they  begin  to  open  a 
mine  it  is  done  slowly,  and  the  men  employed  can  usually  find  board- 
ing-houses in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Is  that  usually  the  case  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  so.  There 
is  no  place  so  isolated  that  you  cannot  find  a  boarding-house  within 
reasonable  reach  of  the  men,  and,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  you  can  put 
up  a  shanty  and  live  in  it. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  what  reason  is  there  why  the  laborer  should  leave 
wherever  he  may  be  and  go  to  this  isolated  spot  where  there  are  already 
other  stores,  and  submit  to  an  employment  a  condition  of  which  is  to  be 
<^ plucked''  of  his  wages  at  these  ^^pluck-me"  stores  t—>A.  The  fiEu^t  is 
almost  universal  that  there  is  no  choice.  But  even  if  a  necessity  did 
exist  at  the  begimiuig  that  the  operator  should  put  up  a  storei  momb  of 
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reasons  exist  now  in  any  localities  of  which  I  am  speaking.    The 
BMCMity  has  passed  long  ago. 

Q.  That  may  be.  I  was  calling  your  attention,  however,  to  the  rea- 
soDfl  which  may  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  these  stores  originally. 
But,  admitting  that  to  be  the  reason  of  their  origin,  it  is,  of  course,  no 
excuse  for  the  practice  of  extortion  in  that. — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Yon  would  hutlly  deny  to  men  who  are  to  invest  their  capital  in 
a  new  locality,  where  there  is  no  community  established,  the  privilege 
of  famishing  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  laborers  whom  they  em- 
ploy % — ^A.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  miner  whom  he  buys  from,  so  long 
is  be  does  it  of  his  own  accord  and  is  treated  as  others  not  miners  are, 
tod  allowed  to  buy  at  the  same  prices. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  do  you  think  those  stores  as  a  rule  charge  more 
than  the  surrounding  stores  not  connected  with  the  operators  or  capi- 
tilists  f — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  and  from  what  I  have  been  told, 
I  should  say  that  the  excess  was  about  10  per  cent,  on  an  average,  all 
nmnd. 

Q.  How  do  the  goods  they  furnish  compare,  as  to  quality,  with  those 
sold  elsewhere  T — A.  The  quality  is  very  seldom  equal  to  that  of  goods 
of  lower  prices  elsewhere. 

Q.  I  judge,  from  the  way  you  speak,  that  there  is  a  marked  diifer- 
CDoeT — A.  There  is  a  marked  difference. 

Q.  Tou  spoke  yesterday  of  the  system  employed  at  Rochdale,  Eng- 
iiod,  in  connection  with  the  plans  of  your  co-operative  establishments : 
u  tiie  testimony  which  you  are  giving  is  to  be  read  generally,  please 
explain  that  system  so  that  the  people  of  the  country  can  understand 
rt.— A.  AKide  fi-om  theother  features  of  a  purely  co-operative  store,  as  gen- 
ertl]  V  understood  by  the  public  at  large,  the  store  on  the  Eocbdale  plan 
pTw  its  patrons,  even  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  society,  a  divi- 
♦It-nd  uiwn  their  purchases  during  each  quarter.  There  is  a  fund  set 
a?»nie  for  tliat  i)urpose.  If,  for  example,  I  had  a  store,  and  you  were 
:»>d**al  with  me,  although  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  society,  you 
»Muld  uet  a  fair  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  store — not  so  much 
i'*  if  yon  were  a  stock liolder,  but  still  a  fair  proportion — you  would  be 
d<fiilt  with  justly,  and  a  fair  distribution  would  be  made  after  the  divis- 
1*^0  among  the  stockholders. 

^i'  There  must  be  some  rate  of  profit  fixed  upon  in  a  store  of  that 
kmd;  what  is  the  rate? — A.  It  varies  in  different  instances. 

Q.  What  is  the  profit  designed  to  cover — the  running  expenses,  and 
ifit»rr««t  on  capital,  of  course — is  there  anything  else  ? — A.  All  running 
cxpeoses.  The  idea  is  to  get  your  goods  as  cheap  as  possible  and  to 
l^<ile  them,  and,  after  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  that,  the 
pMtJi  are  divided. 

Q.  There  is  a  ]>rovi8ion  also  for  a  dividend  to  the  stockholder.  Is 
ihtre  any  to  cover  the  interest  on  his  money  invested  t  What  are  the 
n«ul  dividend.s  f — A.  I  have  known  dividends  as  high  as  5  per  cent,  to 
'■■*  paid  to  non-stockholders  on  their  purchases. 

Q-  What  have  been  the  dividends  of  the  stockholders? — A.  The 
•:<^N.'kholderM'  dividend  has  been  as  high  as  6  and  7  per  cent. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  very  great  difference,  then,  between  the 
'iivideoiLs  to  the  stockholders  and  those  to  the  non-stockholders  ? — A. 
Xot  A  very  grc^at  difference. 

by  Mr.  Geobob  : 
Qi  The  stockholders  get  theirs  as  interest  on  their  money  f — ^A.  Yes, 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  tbo  dividend  to  outside  patrons  is  subject  to  the  dividend  to 
the  stockholders  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  subject  to  the  stockholders'  divi- 
dend. 

Q.  The  8tockbo]<ler  is  usually  a  patron  of  the  store  as  well,  I  sup- 
pose i—A.  I  never  knew  of  an  instance  where  he  went  elsewhere  to 
deal. 

Q.  He  draws  his  dividend  as  a  stockholder :  does  he  also  draw  his 
dividend  as  a  patron  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  that  or  not. 
I  have  never  been  intimately  connected  with  these  stores.  There  is 
none  in  our  community,  although  we  purpose  starting  two  at  once  as 
soon  as  the  spring  opens. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  features  in  connection  with  the  Rochdale  sys- 
tem that  you  think  the  public  would  be  interested  in  t — A.  I  have 
stated  the  only  feature  of  difference  betweeu  the  Rochdale  system  and 
the  ordinary  plan  of  co-operation. 

Q.  What  is  the  onlinary  plan  or  usual  method  of  proceeding  in  co- 
operation f — A.  Upon  the  ordinary  plan  all  the  profits  are  divided 
among  tlie  stockholders.  In  place  of  co-operation  it  becomes  a  corpo- 
ration. In  the  Rochdale  system  they  assist  those  who  are  not  members 
but  who  give  their  trade  to  the  store.  In  the  other  case  the  business 
merely  resolves  itself  into  a  corporation. 

Q.  An  ordinary  association  for  trade  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  amounts  to 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  effect  ot  the  introduc- 
tion of  imi)roved  machinery  upon  labor  t — ^A.  Machinery  has  lessen^ 
the  demand  for  labor  in  many  instances,  bnt  it  has  not  lessened  the 
hours  of  labor  at  all ;  while  the  ability  to  produce  work  has  been  trebled 
and  in  many  cases  much  more  than  trebled. 

Q.  This  matter  of  machinery  is  one  of  the  great  disturbing  elements 
in  the  industrial  question,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  your  views 
in  regard  to  it.  Are  you,  as  an  order,  favorable  to  further  development 
in  that  direction  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  In  order  to  fiet  the  benefit  of  it  what  would  you  have  done  t — ^A. 
We  would  have  the  hours  of  labor  shortened. 

Q.  Without  a  diminution  of  wages,  of  course  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ordinary  laborer  who  is  accustomed  to  certain  processes  of  a 
particular  industry  would  of  course  be  unskilled  in  the  use  of  new 
machinery,  and  unable  to  work  it  successfully  iu  the  production  of  the 
K{i::)o  article  which  he  now  produces  on  the  old  plan.  Upon  that  point, 
wlK'ie  the  laborer  is  dispossessed,  not  only  of  actual  employment,  but 
of  li  is  capacity  to  work,  because  the  work  that  he  can  do  has  been  abol- 
ished by  the  introduction  of  a  machine,  what  is  the  view  of  your  order  t 
Have  you  thought  out  that  question,  and  have  you  any  plan  by  which 
you  would  provide  for  the  difficulty  I  have  suggested  T — A.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  shoe- 
making  trade  as  a  trade  has  gone.  Machinery  has  superseded  hand- 
work, and  to-day  shoemakers  as  a  class  are  for  the  most  part  cobblers 
confined  to  tapping  and  half-soling  and  repairing.  Some  are,  of  course, 
em])loyed  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  them  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  altogether,  and  in  such  a  case  what  are  men  to  dot — ^A. 
Those  who  retain  any  i>ortion  of  the  trade  ai*o  engaged  in  the  bosiness 
of  tupping  and  repairing. 

Q.  And  what  ore  men  to  do  ander  such  circumstances  T— A.  They  are 
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thrown  ap<m  the  general  labor  world,  and  they  bring  in  a  new  element 
of  competition  wiUi  other  labor. 

Q.  It  18  the  introduction  of  a  great  mass  of  unskilled  labor  among 
the  labor  engaged  in  other  pursuits  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  XoWy  when  that  is  done,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  a  reduction  of 
vBjres  in  the  other  pursuits  thus  inundated  with  this  new  and  un- 
•killed  labor  f — A.  It  is  not  possible,  unless  we  shorten  the  hours  of 
hbor,  and  give  the  suri)lus  a  chance.  A  man  working  eight  hours  a 
dsj  will  not  do  as  much  as  a  man  working  ten  hours,  and  therefore  if 
joa  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  you  give  the  surplus  labor  an  opportu- 
nity for  employment. 

Q.  Wages  now  are  regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  and  by  the  price 
cf  the  articles  sold.  The  more  laborers  you  employ  iu  any  given  work, 
flf  coanse  Uie  less  wages  will  be  paid  to  each  individual.  One  thousand 
nen  doing  a  given  work  for  $1  apiece — when  you  turn  in  two  thousand 
Ben  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  as  things  at  present  range  iu  this 
vorld,  they  will  get  but  50  cents  apiece.  Now,  how  can  you  reach  that 
diiBcnlty  t — A.  That  result  which  you  mention  might  tbllow  to  some 
extent  But  the  productiveness  of  labor  has  greatly  increased.  My 
fitber  made  seven  dozen  axes  for  a  day's  work,  while  I  make  145  axes 
for  a  day^B  work. 

Q.  Well,  the  demand  has  increased  correspondingly. — A.  But  the 
prices  have  not  increased  correspondingly.  My  father  received  con- 
liderably  more  wages  than  I  do.  He  lived  in  a  house  at  a  rent  of  $8 
A  month,  which  is  now  renting  at  $21  a  month ;  he  bought  the  best 
beef  at  10  cent<8  a  pound,  while  I  have  to  pay  19 ;  he  bought  eggs  at  6 
ctbXH  a  dosen,  and  they  are  now  worth  32  cents ;  he  bought  flour  at  $4 
lad  $5  a  barreL 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  thatf — A.  About  1855  or  1856.  I  do  nearly 
twice  aa  much  work  as  he  did  in  a  day.  He  received  $2  a  day,  and  I 
ran  make  about  $3.50. 

Q.  And  the  cost  of  living  is  about  twice  as  much  to  you  as  to  him? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  has  made  the  change  T — A.  The  beating  down  of  wages 
spoD  one  side  and  the  monopolists  raising  the  cost  of  li\ing  upon  the 
o(her. 

Q.  Now  we  are  right  among  the  things  that  trouble  people.  I  do 
not  ask  you  these  questions  with  an  idea  of  doing  anything  else  than 
tu  draw  out  the  plans  that  yon  workingmeu  have  thought  of  and  that 
ieem  to  you  to  promise  a  reme<ly  for  these  difficulties.  If  you  can 
i&ike  any  suggestions  in  that  direction  they  will  undoubtedly  be  val- 
oablo  to  the  committee. — A.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  I,  as  an  indi- 
rjilnal,  would  have  to  make  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  national 
(fnreaa  of  statistics.  I  would  suggest  also  that  the  question  of  volun- 
t«T  arbitration  nhould  bo  placed  before  the  people  and  kept  steadily  be- 
ton*  their  minds.  I  would  have  co-operation  as  another  means  of  re- 
aawrating  fairly  those  who  take  part  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
1  would  have  it  extend  to  machinery  and  everything  else,  thus  eman- 
cqiating  the  workingmeu  from  the  condition  of  wage-workers. 

Q.  Explain  that  more  fully. — A.  Well,  when  a  man  enters  upon  bus- 
ine^ji  for  himself  he  ceases  to  be  a  wage- worker  subject  to  the  dictation 
of  the  boftses.  and  he  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  like 
Banner  we  want  to  emanci])ate  ourselves  from  the  condition  of  wage- 
vorkem  and  from  that  liability  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  which 
ii  one  of  the  concomitants  of  wage- working. 
^  How  do  yoo  propose  to  pass  flrom  the  condition  of  the  wage- 
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worker  across  the  chasm  to  the  condition  of  the  capitalist  t — ^A.  IWat 
is  a  process  of  education  in  which  no  legislative  means  can  be  adopted. 
I  have  8tat<ed  the  things  that  we  are  hoping  and  striving  for.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  law  passed,  too,  prohibiting  men  from  speculating  in  the 
necessaries  of  life— wheat,  for  example. 

Mr.  George.  That  idea  is  not  confined  to  your  order. 

The  Witness.  No;  1  think  it  is  pretty  generally  diffused. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  leading  representatix'e  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing labor  organizations  of  the  country,  and  we  want  to  squeeze  out  of 
you  all  the  information  or  suggestions  or  ideas  that  you  may  have 
upon  these  subjects. 

The  Witness.  Very  good.  And  I  hope  you  will  squeeze  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  made 
up  largely  of  lawyers,  and  they  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  thought 
that  you  workingmen  have  given  to  this  subject.  They  are  only  a  set 
of  human  beings,  absorbed  to  a  great  extent  in  their  own  business,  and 
you  gentlemen  who  have  been  suffering  and  thinking  are  probably  able 
to  make  valuable  suggestions  upon  these  points.  All  the  great  ideas 
of  the  world  have  come  from  such  sources ;  and  in  what  pertains  to 
your  interests  you  are  more  likely  to  have  struck  upon  the  right  lead 
than  others  are. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  some 
lawyers  kuow  a  good  deal  about  these  matters,  if  you  ask  Billy  Wal- 
lace what  he  knows  about  the  grievances  of  the  workingmen  I  think 
he  can  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information,  for  he  has  prosecuted  more 
cases  of  conspiracy  against  workingmen  than  any  one  else  that  I 
know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  waa  in  Congre43S  six  or  eight  years,  and  I 
do  not  kuow  that  he  ever  did  anything  about  it.  Here  now  is  a  com- 
mittee that  wants  to  collect  all  the  information  and  all  the  ideas  that 
it  can  upon  this  subject,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  it  all  the  aid  in  your 
power. 

The  Witness.  Well,  in  segard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  we  a^k  the  en- 
forcement of  the  national  eight-hour  law.  That  law  was  passed,  but  it 
has  not  been  enforced. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  applies  only  to  Government  work. 

The  Witness.  That  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  reach  the  relation  between  the  private 
employer  and  his  laborer  in  that  respect  f — A.  Those  are  matters  of 
education,  to  be  worked  out  by  time  and  experience.  There  are  some 
little  remedies,  however,  for  existing  evils  that  we  caii  take  advantage 
of  at  once.  Among  those  would  be  tlie  abolition  of  the  "pluck-me'' 
stores  by  a  law  that  could  not  be  punctured,  or  overridden,  or  evaded 
in  any  way. 

Q.  Those  stores  are  local  institutions  in  the  States.  Is  there  a  feel- 
ing among  your  order  that  the  National  Government  could  abolish  those 
stores! — A.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  relatious  and  duties  between 
the  Government  and  the  independent  States,  and  the  ex^ntrol  of  the  States 
over  their  own  affairs,  we  know  that  the  General  Government  could  not 
pass  any  such  law^  but  we  think  the  States  can,  and  when  we  talk  on 
the  subject  here  we  know  we  are  talking  to  the  people  of  all  the  States 
that  compose  the  general  Grovemment.  We  do  not  believe  that  Gon- 
greas  can  by  law  prohibit  operators  from  establishing  tbeee  *<p)ackme'' 
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itoRs;  bat  we  do  know  tbat  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  farce,  and 
ve  wiah  to  express  our  views  here  that  they  may  be  understood  through- 
out  the  country. 

Q.  Tou  think  that  in  this  way  you  can  reach  and  mold  that  public 
opinion  which  must  be  behind  every  law  in  order  to  secure  its  enforce- 
Bent  I — ^A.  We  think  so,  and  we  hope,  farther,  that  the  General  Oov- 
onment  will  assist  us  in  regard  to  all  those  matters  which  are  general 
in  their  nature,  and  in  which  the  rights  of  the  States  would  not  be  in- 
terfered with.  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
eifrht-honr  law.  That  is  a  matter  resting  with  the  General  Oovemment, 
not  with  the  States,  and  we  know  that  that  law  has  been  set  aside  in 
the  navy -yards  and  in  other  places  where  labor  is  employed  under  the 
GeDeral  Government. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  ever  taken  into  consideration  the  power  of  the  General 
GoTemmcnt  over  labor  employed  in  commerce,  internal  and  external, 
ind  over  transportation  routes  by  land  and  water  f  Have  you  ever 
eoQsidered  whether  the  National  Government  might  not  legitimately 
legi»late  in  that  direction  t — ^A.  The  National  Government  can  assist 
•ft  materially  in  that  way.  We  think  that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
nilroads  of  this  country;  but  the  vast  monoplies  have  swallowed  up 
everything  and  have  such  general  control  that  they  now  are  virtually 
tike  Government,  as  the  case  appears  to  us. 

Q.  What  about  the  day  of  rest,  the  Sunday  of  the  laborer  in  this 
coontzy;  is  it  interferred  with  by  employers!  We  know  that  the  rail- 
iwd  emi>loy^s  work  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  do  not  receive  any  extra  compensation. 
But  usually  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  if  a  man  works  on  the 
Sabbath  he  is  paid  for  it,  and  so  if  he  works  at  night  he  is  paid  extra  for 
that 

Q.  Setting  aside  the  religious  view  of  the  question,  and  regarding  it 
K»lely  an  an  economic  one,  if  you  could  have  your  own  way  would  you 
ppniiit  labor  to  l>e  employed  on  the  Sabbath  at  all  ? — A.  Well,  there  is 
▼ork  that  mast  be  done  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Bnt  those  cases  are  exceptional,  are  they  notf — A.  O,  yes;  that 
IS  exceptional,  and  wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  rest  a  day  in  the 
vevk,  we  would  like  him  to  do  so,  and  also  to  have  a  half  holiday  on 
Saturday;  one  day  is  not  enough.  Our  libraries  are  not  open  on  Sun- 
<iav,  aud  a  man  cannot  go  anywhere  to  enjoy  himself  mentally  on  Sun- 
daj;  all  he  can  do  is  to  walk  out  physically  on  the  street. 

y.  From  the  way  you  answer,  1  take  it  that  the  labor  unions  have 
not  ;nven  much  thought  to  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  National 
Goveniment. — A.  The  Granges,  I  think,  have  presented  that  as  fully  as 
po^ible  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  equitable  prices  for  the 
tmL<iportation  of  their  products.  We  know  that  we  have  to  pay  the 
txi^esa  which  the  railroad  companies  take  from  the  farmer  for  moving 
bin  crops. 

Q.  Bat  I  am  speaking  of  the  condition  of  labor  a«  employed  upon  the 
mates  of  tr.insi>ortation. — ^A.  Well,  since  the  railroads  are  granted 
«p#!rial  privileges,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  tax  the  people  at 
tJbe  enormous  nites  they  do  for  carrying  breadstu£[s  and  the  like,  and 
it  should  not  be  optional  with  them  to  form  pools  and  rings  against  the 
interests  of  the  people,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Among  the  capitalists  that  is  called  a  ^^pool,"  or  ^^  syndicate,"  but 
IWMig  the  laborers  it  is  a  *^  conspiracy  "t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  yon  visited  the  other  sections  of  the  conntry.  so  that  yon  can 
describe  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  in  husbandry  as  well  as  in 
mechanical  pursuits  in  Kew  England,  and  in  the  West  and  South  t — ^A. 
I  was  in  the. South  as  a  soldier:  but  of  course  society  was  disorganized 
at  that  time.  I  have  not  traveled  among  the  agricultural  people  in  the 
West,  and  where  I  have  friends  living  in  the  conntry  they  live  in  an 
old,  well-established  community,  where  I  have  not  seen  any  8u£Fering« 
Everybody  has  plenty  to  eat  and  to  wear. 

Q.  Which  is  your  native  State  T — A.  Pennsylvania. 

By  Mr.  Georoe  : 

Q.  Are  there  many  agricultural  laborers  in  your  union  t — ^A.  They  are 
coining  in  fast.    The  Grange  as  a  body  is  coming  in  rapidly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  they  reorganize  or  do  the  individual  members  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Labor  T — A.  The  individuals  become  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Then  their  lodges  are  extending  into  the  agricultural  regions  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  harmony  or  sympathy  with  the  Grangers  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  as  an  organization  you  protect  the 
individuals  belonging  to  the  order,  do  yon  make  any  provision  for  the 
laborer  who  is  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness or  casualty  for  which  the  employer  is  not  responsible  t — A.  That 
is  a  local  matter  which  is  settled  locally  by  the  various  lodges  and  assem- 
blies. Some  have  local  sick  benefit  funds,  others  do  not.  It  is  an  op- 
tional matter  with  them,  just  as  they  may  find  it  necessary.  One  of  our 
objects  is  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  unemployed  laborer,  whether  a 
member  of  our  order  or  not.  So  long  as  he  is  a  human  being  we  recog- 
nize him  as  a  fellow-man  and  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Except  when  he  is  a  <*  scad." 

The  Witness.  Yes;  except  when  he  is  a  ^^scad,"  and  even  then  we 
help  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  a  <<  scad'' t — ^A.  He  is  a  man  who  takes  the  place  of  another 
man  who  has  been  discharged  by  the  employer  without  just  cause.  If 
he  is  among  the  printers,  he  is  called  a  ^*  rat,"  among  cigar  makers  and 
carpenters  he  is  a  <<  scab"  or  <^  scad,"  and  among  miners  he  is  a  **  black- 
leg^"  but  he  is  a  very  contemptible  person  in  any  class ;  at  least  we  think 
he  IS,  and  we  try  to  make  the  world  think  so. 

Q.  What  aid  do  you  extend  to  your  members  when  they  are  unem- 
ployed, to  obtain  employment  in  their  own  localities  or  elsewhere  f — A. 
When  a  man  is  out  of  work,  if  he  is  a  member,  we  assist  him.  That  is 
voluntary,  however;  nothing  more  than  the  fraternal  spirit  which  exists 
among  brethren  of  a  fraternity — we  assist  him  and  get  him  work  if  we 
can. 

By  Mr.  GEORas : 

Q.  Do  you,  like  other  societies,  have  means  of  recognising  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  brotherhood  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  way  of  reoognixing 
a  brother. 

The  Ohatrkan.  Do  any  other  matters  oconr  to  yon  that  yon  wonld 
like  to  state  at  this  time  t 
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Tlie  Witness.  Not  just  now.  There  may  be  other  saggestions  that 
I  ftUl  desire  to  make  before  the  investigation  closes.  I  wish  to  have 
laother  c^portnnity  before  I  go  away. 

A^joomed. 
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Fbikx  E«  Foster  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Question.  How  old  are  yon  ? — Answer.  Twenty-seven. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  bomf — A.  In  Massachusetts. 

Q.  WTiat  is  yonr  occupation  ? — A.  Printer. 

9-  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  it  T — ^A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Massachusetts  do  you  reside! — A.  At  Cambridge. 

Q.  Oow  long  have  you  resided  there  t — ^A.  Nearly  four  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  of  these  labor  organizations  that  have 
bren  described  by  Mr.  Layton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  which  one  t — A.  Of  several.  I  am  a  member  of  two  labor  soci- 
Hi^  and  two  delegate  bodies — a  member  of  the  International  Typo- 
in^aphical  Unii>u,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  of  the  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Union  of  Boston,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Trades. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  social  and  financial  condition  of  the 
liboriDg  classes  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  any  portion  of  that  State,  the 
ntM  of  wages  they  receive,  and  their  general  condition  T — A.  To  some 
rxteot — so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  for  observation. 

Q*  So  for  aa  your  observation  extends,  is  their  condition  about  uni- 
fam  throughout  the  State,  or  is  it  different  in  different  portions  of  the 
Sutet — A.  It  varies  in  some  respects  in  difi'erent  portions  of  the  State. 
1  think  that  the  larger  manufacturing  centers  present  more  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  necessity  and  want  than  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
State. 

Q.  State  first  the  condition  of  the  trade  or  occupation  to  which  yon 
belong,  the  social  and  financial  condition  generally  of  the  printers. 
Bie  inquiry  extends  to  the  whole  range  of  their  condition.  We  want 
to  know  your  gains,  your  prospects  in  life,  how  you  are  lodged,  fed,  and 
dothed,  what  sort  of  social  advantages  you  have,  what  opportunities 
tbf  families  of  those  engaged  in  that  occupation  have ;  in  short,  we 
vith  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject. — A.  The  members  of  the  print- 
mg  trade  in  Massachusetts  occupy  in  the  trade  quite  a  large  variety  of 
poiitionH,  relatively.  The  wages  paid  to  printers  .there  vary  all  the 
ny  from  $8  or  $9  a  week  to  $20  or  $25  a  week  for  male  labor;  the 
li0t-named  sum  being,  of  course,  the  wages  paid  those  who  hold  espe- 
ctillT  remunerative  situations,  and  those  working  on  the  morning  news- 
(ttpem.  The  special  reason  for  the  difference  in  wages  in  these  in- 
■tance^  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  oc- 
tnpation,  and  its  tendency  to  shorten  life — the  strain  on  the  vitality  and 
pbvMcal  well-being  of  those  engaged  in  night  work.  Then,  again,  the 
aoch  more  severe  competition  that  those  engaged  in  day  work,  espe- 
cudly  in  book  work«  have  to  meet  from  the  large  influx  from  the  British 
pRjrinoes  of  Ciinada,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Kewfonnd- 
!na<l,  Xew  Branswick,  and  Quebec,  where  prices  are  lower,  and  also  the 
iatroduction  of  late,  though  not  to  a  large  extent,  of  female  labor  in  the 
pvt  of  the  trade  pertaining  directly  to  setting  type.    These  elements 
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come  in  direct  competition  with  many  men  who  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  the  trade,  and,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  work  consists  of 
type  setting,  the  competition  is  very  severe.  Those  who  receive  the 
largest  wages  are  enabled  to  support  their  families  in  comparative  com- 
fort, provided  they  are  indnstrious  and  economiciil ;  but  at  the  present 
rates  of  living,  the  large  majority  of  the  printers  in  Massachnsetts  find 
it  difficult  to  live  np  to  the  traditions  of  their  craft,  to  support  their  fami- 
lies and  educate  their  children  in  a  manner  that  they  hold  becoming  to 
printers  and  to  American  citizens.  In  fact  this  view  is  so  widely  i)revalent 
among  the  youngermen  growing  up,  that  I  find  in  a  great  many  instances 
that  they  do  not  take  unto  themselves  helpmeets,  being  afraid  to  incur 
the  responsibilities  of  married  life,  because  they  do  not  think  that  their 
tnide  warrants  them  in  assuming  such  responsibilities.  Many  x>er8onal 
instances  have  come  under  my  observation  of  men  working  in  the  same 
building  with  myself,  and  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  daily,  who  are 
actuated  to  a  large  extent  by  these  prudential  motives  in  remaining 
single.  They  feel  that  the  future  has  no  brighter  prospect  than  the 
present  in  this  regard;  they  feel  that  so  long  as  they  remain  at  that 
trade  they  will  be  compelled  to  live  in  boanling-houses,  to  surrender 
the  hope  of  a  home  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  life  of  a  single 
man.  Again,  I  find  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  employed 
in  the  composing  room,  to  which  department  I  belong — that  is,  setting 
tyi)e  and  preparing  it  for  the  press,  the  different  stages  of  the  trade, 
tiie  making  up  of  the  forms,  the  office  corrections,  the  work  which  con- 
stitutes. In  the  first  grade  of  offices,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  work  done — 
I  find  in  that  department  that  much  of  the  female  labor  there  employed 
consists  of  the  relatives — ^the  daughters,  sisters,  or  cousins  or  aunts-— of 
the  men  who  are  working  at  the  t^ade.  These  men  find  it  almost  neces- 
sary to  have  some  other  means  of  revenue  in  addition  to  what  they 
themselves  can  earn  in  their  employment.  This,  of  course,  iu  the  end 
operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  skilled  labor,  and  of  the  craft  generally. 
The  social  condition  of  the  men  employed  in  the  printing  tr<ide,  and  of 
the  girls,  varies,  of  course,  according  to  cireumstan<^s.  We  have,  or 
are  supposed  to  have,  at  least  an  average  degree  of  intelligence  among 
the  members  of  our  craft,  owing  partly  if  not  chiefly  to  the  nature  of 
the  avocation,  and  necessarily  a  great  deal  depends  upon  their  surround- 
ings and  upon  the  condition  of  their  families,  as  to  their  mode  of  life 
and  social  enjoyments.  I  have  in  my  mind  several  extixsmes.  1  know 
many  men  who  have  families  to  support,  consisting  of  three,  four,  or  five 
children,  who  are  compelled  to  support  them  by  their  work  at  the  case 
in  the  book  offices  in  Boston  and  vicinity  and  also  throughout  the  State. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  business  throughout  tlie  State. 
I  know,  I  say^  of  several  instances  where  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
procure  anythmg  more  than  a  very  ordinary'  quality  of  living  for  their 
families,  confining  themselves  wholly  to  the  simple  ueiu'^ties,  and  not 
being  able  to  enjoy  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  detail  upon  this  point,  because  the  inst;inces  are 
so  numerous  that  they  might  almost  be  called  the  rule  instead  of  the 
e^Keption.  In  this  connection  I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  men  em])loyed  in  newspaper  work,  that  they  can,  of  course, 
by  industry  and  economy,  manage  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, provided  they  have  to  encounter  only  the  ordinary  difficulties  cf 
life,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  they  are  enabled  to  procure  little  homen 
of  their  own;  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  trade  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  dependent  upon  the  product 
of  their  week's  wages  for  the  support  of  their  fkmily  daring  the  next 
week  or  fortnighty  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Hie  occapadon  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  injurious,  as  regards 
the  pbysical  welfare  of  those  employed  in  it^  of  any  of  tie  skilled  trades, 
«>  ealled.  The  tables  of  mortality,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  place 
the  death  rate  Bmong  printers  about  the  highest  of  any  of  the  trades. 
This  is  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  necessity  to  whid^  they  are  snb- 
KCted  of  inhalinpr  the  antimony  or  black  lead  that  collects  in  the  type, 
ffptmlJy  where  the  electrotyi)ing  or  stereotyping  process  is  used,  as  in 
book-oiukingf  and  breathing  air  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  ex- 
haiut«d  by  tlie  consumption  of  gas  in  night-work,  and  the  unnatural 
coodition  of  the  laborer  who  has  to  work  during  the  night. 

i  do  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  there  is,  to  any  considerable 
exteDt.,  opportanity  given  for  the  members  of  the  printing  trade  to  raise 
thffflselves  from  the  condition  of  wagcrworkers,  if  they  have  any  family 
QM  or  exfienaes,  owing  to  those  periods  of  sickness  and  necessarily  extra- 
onliuarj-  exi^ense  that  are  incident  upon  the  care  of  a  family.  That  has 
btfen  my  experience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  experience  of  most 
of  my  fellow- workmen.  Either  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trade, 
or  from  i!Ouie  cause  that  I  am  unable  to  ascertain,  there  is  a  Bohemian 
deposition  prevalent  among  the  printers — a  roving  disposition.  The 
Bitare  of  the  trade  permits  them  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  a 
ptai  many  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  preferring  to  live  no- 
audio  lives  instead  of  remaining  in  one  locality. 

Tie  habits  of  printers,  I  presume,  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
nimuiuiiity  at  large.  They  have  at  least  attributed  to  them  a  larger 
P^nvntage  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
thun  most  other  workmen,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  reasons  I 
Uve  given,  the  character  of  the  work,  the  manner  of  life,  the  disposi- 
niA  not  to  incur  the  resi)onsibility  of  family  life,  and  the  monotonous 
lutare  of  the  occupation.  The  condition  of  the  printer's  family  varies 
(if  coarse  with  the  locality  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  indi- 
ridnal.  In  the  country  towns,  where  the  price  of  proi)erty  is  less  than 
ID  thf  rities,  it  is  ])ONsible,  I  think,  for  the  printer  to  live  better  than  in 
ill*-  jm-at  centers  of  industry,  owing  to  smaller  rent«  and  to  the  greater 
*jpiH>rtuniti('.s  that  his  children  and  family  have  there  for  out-of-door 
^lUiiiM-inent^  and  recreation,  and  owing  also  to  the  greater  social  privi- 
k»j:w  r»f  the  smaller  towns.  But  the  larger  share  of  the  men  in  the  cities 
l.w*.  ;i^  I  have  said,  in  boarding-houses. 

Kt.  <.'.ui  you  describe  those  l>oarding-houses  t — A.  There  is  a  vast 
raD^'«*  of  (h'scription  that  might  be  applieil  to  the  difiereut  qualities  of 
^';«i<iin;:-h<»us«v  that  are  occupied  by  printers,  but  the  ordinary  me- 
( ki It ir.v  boarding-house  is  not  a  paradise  upon  earth;  it  is  rather  a 
machine  arranged  to  give  as  little  as  possible  for  the  largest  amount  of 
nsi'iiey  that  can  be'obtaineil — a  thing  corresponding  to  the  industrial 
oii!ilition  of  society  nt  large.  These  boarding-houses  are  famed  in 
!Tiiii*.y  of  imr  draunisand  novels  and  newspaper  descriptions,  and  in  one 
«;iv  ami  another.  The  p<H.niliarities  of  the  boanling  mistress  as  a  genus, 
'iL«l  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  boarding-house,  are  pretty  well  known, 
4Dii  I  may  r«ay  generally  that  it  is  a  very  unhomelike  place. 

(^.  (rivi-  US  a  spei'ific  des(*ription  as  to  how  the  boarding-houses  are 
«<iu*tnK-te<l.  the  nunjl)er  of  rooms  tliey  contain,  the  size  of  them,  and 
mi  on. — A.  in  cities,  of  course  the  boarding-houses  vary  in  character 
Kfunling  to  thc!  prices  paid  and  the  disposition  of  the  landlady.  The 
iiutnitr  u.^nally  hires  a  sleeping-room,  which  he  shares  commonly  with 
nur  of  h'liy  own  crultv,  or  with  some  other  tradesman  ^yith  whom  he  is 
Aci|nainted.  There  is  a  common  dining-room  with  a  common  table 
they  meet  to  eat.    The  food  is  rarely  of  the  best  q  uali ty  or  cooked 
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in  the  best  manner.  There  is  a  so-called  sitting-room  where  the  boarders 
meet  for  snch  conversation  and  recreation  as  they  find  there,  and  to 
Hmoke.  As  a  mle,  in  an  ordinary  board]  ng-hoase  it  is  not  customaiy 
for  the  boarder  to  have  a  fire  in  his  room ;  consequently  in  the  winter- 
time he  is  to  a  large  measnre  dependent  upon  the  public  8itting-room 
or  the  tender  mercies  of  the  city  streets. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  boarding-house  is  almost  in- 
variably not  of  the  highest  grade — rather  the  contrary'.  Boarding- 
house  life  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  many  of  the  chief  virtues  of  civiB- 
zation.  It  certainly  bears  no  resemblance  to  domestic  life.  It  is  an 
unnatural  and  abnormal  existence,  and  it  very  often  is  the  prime 
means  of  causing  the  boarder,  unless  he  has  a  snfiicient  make- weight 
in  his  own  intelligence  and  character  to  otherwise  employ  himself,  to 
seek  amusement  in  public  places,  in  the  billiard-room,  and  in  the  saloon. 
In  the  boarding-house  there  is  nothing  to  entertain  or  to  cheer  him; 
seldom  any  pictures,  or  books,  or  female  companionship  of  the  proper 
kind ;  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  social  faculties  he  frequently  seeks 
pleasure  in  the  forms  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  the  saloon. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  customary  among  the  printers 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  common  schools.  They  are  rarely  able 
to  give  them  further  education,  either  at  the  high  school  or  the  acad- 
emy, and  as  soon  as  the  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteeOi 
and  in  many  instances  even  earlier,  they  are  working  at  some  business 
whereby  they  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  printing  trade  which  exists  in  the  smaller 
towns  that  is  absent  from  the  city.  That  is  the  practice  of  the  small 
offices  of  the  weekly  newspapers  in  villages  and  country  towns  of  giv- 
ing their  employes  orders  on  the  various  stores — another  branch  of  the 
truck  system  which  has  been  described  by  the  preceding  witness.  They 
solicit  advertisements  for  their  papers,  and,  in  order  to  get  them,  very 
often  agree  to  take  their  compensation  out  in  ^^  trade,"  and  all  the  satis- 
faction that  the  printer  can  get  when  pay-day  comes  is  generally  two  or 
three  dollars  in  money,  and  orders  on  the  store-keei)ers  for  some  articles 
of  merchandise.  This  abuse,  owing  to  the  different  conditions  of  the 
trade,  is  absent  in  large  measure  from  the  cities. 

The  condition  of  the  workshop  is  very  often  quite  unfavorable  to 
health.  The  space  necessarily  occupied,  esi>ecially  in  cities,  by  a  com- 
posing-room and  press-room  necessitates  a  large  rent  if  proper  sanitary 
conditions  are  observed,  so  we  frequently  flud  printing  offices  illy  ven- 
tilated and  defective  in  all  the  appliances  requisite  for  the  promotion  or 
I)reservation  of  health  among  the  employes.  I  liave  in  my  mind  an  in- 
stance in  Boston  where  the  girls  employed  as  compositors  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  were  cooped  up  in  a  little  apartment  at  the 
top  of  a  building  next  to  the  roof,  and  lighted  only  by  a  skylight,  with 
no  opportunity  for  ventilation  and  no  sanitary  accommodations  without 
the  descent  of  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  it  was  not  unusual  during  the 
hot  weather  to  find  at  least  one  case  of  fainting  during  the  day  among 
the  girls  there  employed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment  ? — ^A.  I  have  a  very 
poor  head  for  mathematics,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  conld  give  you 
the  dimensions  in  figures  even  approximately ;  but  the  room  was  about 
the  width  of  this  committee  room,  and  perhaps  a  few  feet  longer.  I 
should  say  that  it  was  about  16  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state  here  in  regard  to  the  females  employed  Id  the  traoe  M 
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it  pment  organized,  that  if  they  work  at  it  for  any  length  of  time  it 
is  usual  to  find  existing  among  tiiem  many  of  the  diseases  consequent 
m  their  sex  apon  long  standing.  The  phydcians  tell  ns  that  almost 
iiitariably  the  occapation  injores  the  constitution  and  the  power  of 
AM  reproduction,  if  it  be  pursued  for  any  considerable  period.  They 
are  permitted  to  sit  almost  universally^  but  it  is  difficult  to  remain  in 
thit  position  for  anything  like  the  larger  part  of  the  time  constituting 
a  day^s  labor. 

We  experience,  to  a  great  degree  in  Kew  England,  very  severe  com- 
petition, as  I  have  said  from  persons  who  come  in  from  the  British  Prov- 
inoea.  In  the  provinces  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  nominally  lower 
vages  than  those  received  in  New  England,  and  often  they  do  not  take 
into  consideration  tiie  very  much  greater  cost  of  living  among  us  than 
in  the  places  whence  they  come.  At  the  present  time,  however,  I  think 
ibe  tendency  is  to  place  both  sections  of  Korth  America  on  the  same 
krel  as  to  the  wages  paid  to  printers. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  equality  m  the  nominal  amount  of  wages  paid,  or 
that  which  gives  the  same  relative  quality  of  support  f — ^A.  The  same 
relative  qusUity  of  support  The  wages  paid  the  female  x)ortion  of  the 
trade  is  generally  two-thirds  that  paid  the  male  portion  for  the  same 
vork.  The  expertness  acquired  by  many  of  the  female  compositors 
vUl  equal  in  many  departments  of  the  business  that  of  the  males ;  but, 
aa  a  general  thing,  they  have  not  the  ability  to  work  as  long  hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  daily  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Ten  hours  a  day  is  the 
SKoal  time  for  day  work,  and  more  than  that  for  those  who  work  at 
ni^ht.  The  technical  division  of  the  night  work  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  day  work,  as  the  night  workman  geuerally  works  two  or 
tltfee  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  begins  his  night  work  at  7  o'clock 
ia  the  evening  and  works  until  12,  when  lie  takes  a  few  minutes  for 
biuch.  and  then  works  until  the  edition  of  the  paper  is  complete,  which 
may  hf*  at  3,  or  4,  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

By  Mr.  Geoboe  : 

y.  Are  the  printers  paid  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  hour,  or  by  the  day  T 
—A.  Ihey  are  paid  in  both  ways.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  of  com- 
position in  the  book  trade  and  in  the  newspai)er  business  is  paid  by  the 
am;  that  is,  by  the  piece. 

By  the  Goaibman  : 

Q.  What  is  an  em  ? — A.  It  is  the  standard  of  measurement  in  the 
printing  trade*,  and  is  reckoned  from  tbo  larger  kind  of  type  used  in 
ordinary  work,  pica.  A  pica  em  is  the  unit  of  measurement,  and  con- 
ii«ts  of  a  sciuare  supposed  to  be  of  the  dimensions  of  the  letter  m.  The 
letters  generally  are,  of  course,  longer  than  they  are  wide;  but  the  let- 
tn*  m  is  generally  sciuare,  and  the  standard  of  measurement  is  so  many 
lengths  of  the  letter  m  put  on  its  side.  The  various  type  founders  have 
slightly  different  degrees  of  measurement;  but  they  are  as  nearly  alike 
14  they  can  be  made,  and,  in  order  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  we  meas- 
ure the  width  of  the  matter  by  setting  so  many  of  the  m's  on  their  side, 
izwtead  of  in  their  proper  position.  A  pica  em  is  one-sixth  of  an  inch, 
I  l>elieve. 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 

Q.  In  setting  by  the  em,  do  the  women  receive  only  two  thirds  as 
much  a»*  the  ment — A.  Only  two-thirds,  or  approximately  two-thirds. 
For  instance,  in  the  office  I  am  employed  in,  the  price  paid  for  composi- 
tion IS  39  centH  per  thousand  ems,  and  the  females  receive  27  cents— 
rbat  more  than  two-thirds  the  price  paid  to  the  men« 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  distinction  T — ^A.  The  reason  is,  I  sup- 
pose,  that  the  employer  can  bay  his  labor  cheaper  firom  unorganized 
than  from  organized  labor. 

Q.  The  female  labor  being  unorganized! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  be 
owing  also,  in  some  degree  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  feminine  portion 
of  the  trade  to  take  those  determined  and  deidsive  measures  to  procure 
an  advance  that  the  male  portion  do  take.  However,  that^  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  elements  in  organization. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  owing  a  great  deal  to  the  helpless  condition  of  the  women 
who  have  to  resort  to  that  business  f — ^A.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  At  that  rate,  what  can  an  ordinary  female  compositor  make  per 
diem  t — A.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  capacity  of  compos- 
itors. On  an  average,  I  should  say — 1  cannot  speak  firom  accurate 
knowledge,  but  I  should  say,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes — that 
most  of  them  make  on  an  average  from  $5  to  $7  a  Aveek.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  make  $9,  and  in  some  offices  in  the  cities  expert 
female  compositors  are  employed  by  the  hour  at  20  cents  per  hour, 
working  generally  eight  hours  a  day.  Their  average  wage  depends 
also,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  different  kinds  of  work,  and  the  special- 
ties of  the  office  where  they  are  employed.  Thus,  if  the  office  prints 
chiefly  law  books  the  average  rate  will  be  low,  because  that  work  in 
general  is  unremunerative.  The  chief  part  of  the  text  of  law  books, 
owing  to  the  number  of  notes  and  of  citation,  is  generally  in  such  a 
form  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  compositor  to  make  anything 
like  a  reasonable  day's  pay.  If  the  office  or  Arm  does  chiefly  the  re- 
ports of  cases  or  lawyers'  briefs,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  because 
that  kind  of  work  abounds  in  what  we  call  ^^  fat" — blank  spaces  that  can 
easily  be  put  in  and  that  are  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  letters  and 
lines  of  type.  Of  course  poetical  works  are  also  "  fat,"  and  we  llnd  it 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  complaint  in  our  societies  that  it  is 
customary  for  the  foreman  to  discnminate  and  to  give  to  the  female 
compositor  the  "  fattest "  portion  of  the  work.  In  estimating  upon  this 
work  tlie  employer  frexjuently  takes  it  at  a  lower  price,  because  he 
knows  that  he  can  get  it  done  by  female  compositors,  and  he  can  reckon 
upon  that  rate  of  wage.  And  owing  to  this  we  are  oftentimes  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  the  worst  kind  of  work,  and  thus  the  principle 
of  our  scale  of  prices  is  completely  ignored. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  st'ate  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  your  trade  t — A.  1  have  st-ated,  1  believe,  all  that 
occurs  to  my  mind  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  as  fully  as  I  should  like  to  have  you  an- 
swer in  reganl  to  the  social  condition  of  your  craft.  Are  the  social 
relations  of  the  printers  mostly  among  themselves  or  do  they  extend  to 
other  classes  f — A.  To  some  extent,  both ;  but  I  suppose  the  majority 
of  the  social  acquaintances  and  intimacies  of  printers  and  their  families 
is  among  themselves  or  among  those  who  work  in  trades  correspond- 
ing to  theirs.  The  skilled  trades  and  the  various  miscellaneous  occu- 
pations, and  the  people  employed  in  mercantile  business  in  the  smaller 
departments  of  it  very  often  mingle  together  by  means  of  their  firater- 
nal  sooietieSi  and  in  that  manner  become  acquainted;  bat  it  Is  not  po9* 
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fiUe  for  any  extended  sociability  to  exist  among  those  people  in  the 
centers  of  industry,  owing  to  their  inability  to  bear  the  necessary 
expense  of  dress  and  amusements  that  would  be  incident  to  it.  Their 
carles  of  acquaintance,  therefore,  are  generally  small. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  social  intercourse,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
i§  nrgards  visiting  and  dining  with  one  another,  for  example  T  How  is 
i:  conducted  T 

The  Witness.  Among  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  I  suppose 
Ton  meanf 

Mr.  George.  Yes;  all. — ^A.  The  unmarried  printer  finds  a  large  share 
of  his  social  enjoyment  among  members  of  his  own  trade,  so  far  as  he 
meets  or  mingles  at  all  with  Ms  fellow-men  in  the  capacity  of  a  social 
being.  It  is  customary  for  a  little  group  of  friends  to  form  something 
ot  cott^rie  or  an  informal  club  and  attend  places  of  amusement  to- 
9Mher.  The  printers  patronize  the  theater,  I  think,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  many  of  them  at  least  once  a  week ;  and  tf  a  man  belongs  to  a 
tetemal  society  of  any  description  he  of  course  attends  the  festivities, 
the  **  ^ociables,^  or  dances  that  are  organized  by  the  society.  But  he 
kM  a  very  j^mall  visiting  list  outside  of  the  two  sources  I  have  named. 
Hr  is  generally  a  reader — almost  universally,  I  think — and  where  pos- 
utle  he  patronizes  the  library  and  reading-room  to  a  considerable  de- 
pte.  The  reading-rooms  and  the  various  plaees  provided  for  intellectual 
iratificatiou  are  taken  advantage  of,  1  think,  by  a  larger  percentage  of 
printers  than  of  those  belonging  to  any  other  trade.  The  nature  of  his 
porsait  gives  the  printer  a  taste  for  knowledge,  and  unless  prevented 
hy  intemperate  habits  or  unusual  social  conditions  he  pursues  informa- 
twa  through  idl  available  channels  as  far  as  he  can  conveniently  and 
€0ik8istently  with  his  physical  comfort  and  his  command  of  time.  I 
maj  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  occupation  aa  a  general 
thing  leaves  the  body  and  mind  in  a  condition  of  lassitude,  so  that  after 
h  dAV*s  or  a  night's  work  it  is  difficult,  unless  the  individual  possesses 
eztraonliuary  stamina,  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowl- 
fd^.  There  is  a  peculiar  monotony  incident  upon  setting  type  that  I 
^t  not  know  hsis  its  exact  equivalent  in  any  other  trade.  That  feeling, 
^m  my  own  observation  and  from  the  reports  that  I  have  read,  par- 
tHTuUrly  that  of  the  British  commission  which  was  apx)ointed  some 
jr.in»  u*::o  to  investigate  into  the  causes  of  the  social  discomfort  and  the 
<ifZTKtt  to  which  the  nature  of  the  occupation  influenced  the  members 
nf  a  trade,  exists  largely  among  printers,  and  the  desire  after  a  day's 
v/»rk  Ls  rather  for  some  amusement,  something  that  will  not  put  any 
•train  upon  the  ac<]uiring  faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  with  a 
faifiily  of  course  finds  that  solace  in  his  family  which  the  unmarried 
iLih  *Ls  deprived  of  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  surroundings,  cannot 
U'e.  This  in  many  instances  goes  further  than  anything  else  to  alle- 
Tui,-  tht-  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  world ;  but  of  course  those  trials 
*^  a;:;:nivate<I  when  misfortune  overtakes  the  man  and  sickness  and 
^tKith  come  into  the  family  circle,  not  only  injuring  him  in  his  affections, 
^'st  cauaing  great  discomfort  from  the  inadequate  means  at  his  com- 
>uzitl  CO  mei't  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  coming  in  and  the  going 
*'''i  cif  hfe.  The  married  man,  the  man  of  family,  has  of  course  the 
kirantages  of  sr>cial  enjoyments  which  the  unmarried  man  does  not 
MrruUy  have,  because  he  has  a  home  where  he  can  return  any  social 
;?:Tiitrges  that  may  be  offered  him  by  others,  and  therefore  is  not  con- 
Uxully  a  debtor  iii  the  social  balance  account. 

1W  L'HAiiUiiAX.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remark 
te  «e  often  bear  made,  that,  as  a  rule,  people  who  live  by  ordinary 
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employments,  assoming  the  respoDsibilities  of  married  Ufa,  are  •Us 
to  support  themselves  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  as  well  as  or 
better  than  if  they  remained  single;  that  most  nnmarried  yoang  men 
earn  enough  to  support  families,  and  that^  failing  to  manyi  tiie  BoiplaSi 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  support  of  the  family^  is  expended  or 
flittered  away  in  amusements,  frivolities,  or  indulgences;  so  that  after 
all  the  married  life  is  as  economical  as  any  other,  if  not  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  living.  Yon  have  undoubtexlly  heard  that  BuggesUon 
many  times,  and  I  shonld  like  to  have  your  views  in  re^Eutl  to  ft,  baaed 
upon  your  own  observation. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  depends  so  much  upon  the  individnalitj 
of  the  person  in  each  case  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  strike  an  avei^ 
age  or  to  make  any  statement  which  would  apply  generally.  We  can 
draw  the  picture  of  the  individual  whose  interests  might  be  advanced 
by  marriage,  a  man  with  strong  domestic  tastes,  strong  home  proclivi- 
ties, with  fondness  for  children — a  man  who  has  in  general  the  fiacolties 
for  the  ei^oyment  of  home  life,  and  I  think  that  as  a  rule  such  a  man . 
would  be  better  off  if  he  did  marry  and  make  a  home  of  his  own,  b» 
cause  the  same  social  faculty  that  iinds  its  gratitication  in  the  home,  if 
it  has  no  means  of  exercising  itself  there,  is  apt  to  seek  social  enjoy- 
ment that  is  not  conducive  to  the  man's  welfare.  But  I  can  safely  saj 
that,  so  far  as  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  financial  standpoint,  no 
man  working  at  printing,  or  working  in  any  mechanical  occupation, 
who  desires  to  become  wealthy,  or  whoeveu  sets  before  himself  as  the  aim 
and  object  of  his  existence  the  gaining  of  a  competence — no  man  who 
entertains  those  predilections  should  marry ;  because  iu  the  present 
coniUtion  of  society  I  think  it  is  in  the  realms  of  improbability,  not  to 
say  impossibility,  for  the  married  mechanic  to  do  more  at  best  than  to 
support  his  wife  and  his  little  family  in  the  most  ordinarily  comfortable 
manner,  and  even  that  he  can  do  only  upon  condition  that  no  misfor- 
tune betlall  him.  That  is  a  social  question  which  lies  probably  a  little 
ont  of  the  range  of  the  observation  of  most  of  us,  but  of  course  we  form 
our  opinions  regarding  it,  and  I  find  the  view  I  have  stated  to  be  com* 
mon  among  young  men  in  the  trade-^the  view  that  they  cannot  in 
justice  to  their  probable  posterity  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi* 
bilities  of  a  family. 

The  Chairman.  A  condition  of  society  which  makes  it  economically 
wrong  for  men  to  marry  is  of  course  one  requiring  attention.  Ton 
have  studied  the  problem,  and  you  think  that  that  condition  of  things 
exists,  so  far  as  regards  the  mechanical  trades,  including  yonr  own. 
Of  course,  then,  the  remefly  for  this,  the  way  out  of  the  difflenl^,  ia 
what  you  thinking  men  engaged  in  those  occupations  have  been  chiefly 
seeking.  Now  what  is  your  idea  as  to  the  best  way  of  passing  from  the 
condition  of  the  wage-laborer  to  the  higher  and  lietter  condition  where 
a  man  is  independent  and  may  establish  a  family  and  obtain  in  this 
way  what  pertains  to  its  proper  enjoyments T 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  we  are  sensible  that  any  progress  so  broad 
and  deep-reaching  as  that  to  which  you  refer  must  be  a  matter  of  long 
effort  and  much  time,  and  therefore  onr  endeavor  has  been  devoted  for 
the  most  part  to  devising  means  to  alleviate  some  of  the  present  moat 
extreme  grievances  under  which  the  working  classes  labor.  I  should 
prefer  to  give  my  views  at  some  further  length  regarding  the  condition 
of  other  branches  of  the  Imlnstries  of  Mew  England  before  going  into 
the  question  of  remedies,  for  I  think  that,  iu  order  to  have  a  dearer 
conception  of  what  we  need,  a  more  vivid  picture  of  things  as  th^y 
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mat  18  reqnired.  We  printers  are  but  a  small  element  in  the  Indus- 
Hies  of  Sew  Bngland. 

The  Chaikman.  K  you  prefer  to  waive  the  subject  of  remedies  now,  I 
aaoontent;  but  of  course  right  at  that  point  is  where  our  legislative 
actioD  most  commence. 

The  WiTNESt}.  Ohy  yes^  and  I  desire  to  speak  on  that  point  later. 

The  CHAiBaiAN.  As  to  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs  and  the  evils 
that  DOW  demand  remedy,  we  wish  you  to  go  into  those  subjects  as  fully 
M  joa  can. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q-  Upon  this  subject  of  the  social  i>rivileges  and  advantages  of  the 

rinterv  you  have  not  answered  as  fully  as  I  desire  to  have  you  answer. 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  points  and  you  may  answer  gen- 
ermlly  with  reference  to  all  the  working  people  oi  whom  you  have  knowl- 
edge. I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  are  the  opportunities  of  association 
between  the  laborers  and  the  non-laborers.  Is  there  any  barrier  between 
them  f  1h  social  intercourse  free  between  the  laborer  'and  the  capitalist 
or  other  non-laborers  f — ^A.  Where  there  is  any  such  intercourse  it  is  the 
netption,  not  the  rule.  Speaking  further  upon  the  social  question,  I 
(bid  it  to  be  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  time,  especially  in  !N^ew  England, 
that  we  are  rapidly  developing  classes  in  society  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
duthal  worldy  and  that  these  classes  are  becoming  more  and  more  fixed 
in  the  particular  positions  that  they  claim  in  the  social  life  of  the  country. 
The  walls  are  being  erecte<l  higher  and  higher.  The  old  New  England 
idea  of  the  nobility  of  labor  is  fast  passing  away.  We  have  among  our 
maonfacturers,  in  the  mtyority  of  cases,  an  aristocracy  ne  less  rigid  in  its  \/ 
demanda  for  what  it  deems  to  be  its  due  than,  so  far  as  1  am  able  to  learn, 
in  the  ari>«tocnicy  of  any  other  country.  I  would  state  still  further  in 
thifl  connect  ion,  without  entering  into  any  view  of  the  case  from  a  theo- 
lopcal  standpoint,  that  the  church  in  New  England  in  olden  times  was 
the  crucible  that  fusi^d  the  <lilierent  constituent  parts  of  society,  and  to- 
day in  some  of  the  smaller  phices  it  still  continues  to  a  certain  extent 
\iur.  Kinie  instrument :  but  it  is  rapidly,  along  with  the  other  factors  that 
I  have  mentioned,  losing  that  peculiarity.  This  may  be  in  some  degree 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  freethinking  is  becoming  more  and  more 
ihft  oharacteristic  of  the  New  Enj^land  mechanic. 

Q-  Do  you  mean  that  freethiniiing  is  the  cause  of  the  church  losing 
Vfi  i>eculiar  influence,  or  that  it  is  the  result? — A.  Well,  both.  It  is 
the  caust',  perhaps,  in  a  very  small  minority  of  cjjsos.  The  mechanic 
doeAi  not  become  an  active  member  of  church  societies  now-a-davs. 
Those  Mxrieties,  as  a  rule,  are  composed  largely  of  the  feminine  part  of 
tht  lalK»ring  iwople,  so  far  as  they  are  coniiK)sed  of  laboring  people  at 
all,  auil  thi*  mechanic  himself  renmius  aloof  and  misses  that  opportunity 
of  ctiming  in  rontiict — a  very  limited  one  at  pres(»nt — with  his  employer 
"T others  of  the  non-producing  class. 

V.  Why  4h;es  hi»  refrain  from  going  to  eliurch  t — A.  There  again  we 
CO  (lerhaiis  a  little  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  investigation,  but  1  have 
bo  iibJ€*ction  to  giving  my  individual  opinion.  I  think  it  is  because  the 
Qt^b.inic  tinds  a  substitute  for  the  religious  idea  that  his  forefathers 
had.  and  gratifies  the  craving  which  every  intelligent  being  has  for  some 
Nie«il  of  thought  and  action,  if  he  is  a  thinking  man,  by  turning  his  at- 
i^itiou  to  i\u*.  remeiiying  of  social  evils,  to  the  uplilting  of  his  own 
cLiM,  und  nf  those  beneath  him,  perhaps,  and  to  the  righting  of  the  in- 
|iMii-tr  « liii'h  is  sustained  by  the  working  people  and  which  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  many  social  conditions  and  influences.  And  this  result  is  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  to  some  extent  by  his  inability  to  understand  why 
the  theory  that  he  is  taught  in  the  churches  produces  the  practice  that 
he  sees  among  church  members. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  theory  of  the  church  is  followed  by  a  practice  to 
which  he  can  give  no  assent — ^that  the  practice  gives  the  lie,  apparently, 
to  the  theory  ;  that  this  leads  him  to  reject  the  theory  and  to  pursue, 
without  much  reference  to  theories,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
his  fellow-men  ;  and  that  that  object  becomes  to  him  a  substitute  for 
the  theories  and  the  discussions  of  the  church.  Is  that  your  idea  f — 
A.  That  is  partially  my  idea.  I  might  qualify  it  by  saying  that  this, 
of  course,  is  not  universally  true  of  the  church.  He  sees  in  some  in- 
stances very  charitable^  humane,  and  merciful  people,  and,  in  fact,  a 
large  element  of  that  kind  of  people,  in  the  churches ;  but  he  also  finds 
that  many  church  members  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  to  advance  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  belong  to 
the  church  not  on  account  of  any  belief  in  it  or  any  love  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality  or  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  teachers 
of  religion.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  religion  that  the  workingmau  objects 
to;  he  i-alher  strives  for  that;  but  it  is  rather  the  ecclesiasticism  and  the 
dogmatism  of  some  of  the  church  members  and  the  hypocrisy  of  others. 
And  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  here  into  any  theological  ques- 
tions rand  I  should  be  unwilling  to  do  it  if  it  were  possible)  I  say  simply 
that  tliat  condition  of  things  exists ;  why  it  exists  we  will  leave  to  the 
leaders  of  thought  on  such  subjects  to  find  out. 

Q.  That  condition  of  things  is  simply  a  fact  that  you  refer  to  here 
and  mention  as  the  great  reason  why  the  thinking  mechanic  of  the 
present  day  abstains  from  church  membership  and  association  T — A. 
Ko,  sir ;  I  give  it  as  only  one  of  the  reasons.  There  are  many  other 
reasons — many.  One  of  the  other  reasons  may  be  his  inability,  if  he 
has  a  family,  to  come  up  to  the  social  requirements  of  church  member- 
ship, in  dress  and  in  contributions  to  the  various  objects  that  the  church 
carries  along  with  it;  his  inability  to  meet  the  demand  upon  his  purse 
that  the  renting  of  a  seat  in  many  of  our  church  edifices  would  make. 
I  find,  too,  that  this  subject  has  another  phase,  that  we  have  had  of 
late  years  and  still  have  an  increasing  ratio  of  church  societies  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  the  aristocracy ;  that  the  church  edifices  are  be- 
coming another  symbol  of  that  ])ecoliarity  on  which  I  have  already  re- 
market! as  a  product  of  the  time,  the  division  of  our  people  into  marked 
classes.  This  I  should  qualify  by  saying  that  it  is  less  observable  in 
the  smaller  places  and  is  more  a  product  of  the  civilization  or  the  un* 
civilizatioi'i  of  the  cities.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  rural  life  as  I  am 
with  metropolitan,  yet  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  by  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  smaller  places  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  regard  to  thcni 
to  some  extent,  and  1  find  that  where  there  is  but  one  church  society 
the  mechanics  or  the  i)eople  working  in  the  mills  refrain  to  a  very  large 
extent  from  taking  part  in  the  church.  I  believe  that  our  well-known  lec- 
turer, Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  has  embodied  that  fact  in  a  very  brief  sentence 
that  may  perhaps  be  exaggerate<l  in  its  intensity.  S|>eaking  of  this  very 
thing  about  which  I  have  been  talking,  he  says  that  many  of  the  mechanics 
and  mill  oi^erators  of  New  England  havearrivetl  at  such  a  point  ^^that 
they  hate  the  very  shadow  of  the  steeple  upon  the  dust  of  the  village 
street.*  He  is  an  orthodox  clergyman  himself  and  of  conrse  be  does 
not  speak  from  the  workingmen's  point  of  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
lie  i^JQstice  of  attributing  to  the  churches  at  large,  or  to  the  intent  of 

e  sinoere  and  eonsistent  members  of  the  churches,  any  of  these  resnltii 
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w\B  find  the  charoh  one  of  the  great  iiiBtrnmenta,  in  mai^ 
loeaUtieti  of  aUeTiating  distress  and  remedying  as  far  as  possible  the 
BiiferisgB  of  individuals,  thoagh  its  work  is  necessarily  limited  and 
incomplete. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Toa  feel^  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  worship  of  God  has  ceased 
to  level  the  distinctions  among  men  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  ceased  to  level 
aD  distinctions.  I  would  not  say,  however,  that  the  worship  of  Gk>d 
has  done  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  assumed  worship  f — ^A.  Yes ;  the  assumed  worship. 

Mr.  OsoBOS.  If  it  suits  you  now  to  go  into  an  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  other  laborers  in  Massachusetts,  I  will  ask  you  some  ques- 
tioQS  on  that  subject. 

The  Winnsss.  The  condition  of  the  other  skilled  trades  does  not  vary 
perceptibly,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  that  of  the  printing  trade,  with  the 
exceptions  resulting  from  the  peculiarities  of  that  trade  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  peculiarity  of  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  the  com- 
posing-room, and  the  unhealthy  ness  of  the  work,  and  especially  the  night- 
vork.  The  condition  of  the  carpenter,  the  painter,  the  plumber,  or  the 
machinist  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  condition  of  the  printer 
as  I  have  described  it.  As  to  the  agricultural  community,  we  have  a 
omDerons  class  of  laborers  engaged  in  agricultural  occupation.  The 
until  farmers  furnish  a  large  and  important  element  in  all  our  considera- 
tioDS.  The  old-time  farming  has  been  superseded,  especially  in  the 
Tidnity  of  the  towns,  by  garden  farming,  which  gives  employment  to  a 
lufb  number  of  day  laborers  and  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  The  con- 
dinon  of  these  people  and  of  the  men  upon  the  larger  farms,  so  far  as 
1  am  able  to  ascertain  and  have  seen,  is  one  that  differs  materially  from 
tliat  of  the  mechanics  in  towns  and  cities  in  many  respeets.  The  laborers 
OQ  the  farm  have  more  of  the  natural  advantages  of  fresh  air,  a  healthier 
oecnpation,  and,  speaking  generally,  greater  opportunities  for  independ- 
CDoe.  The  wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  in  Massachusetts  is  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
where  it  app«*ars  that  in  1881  the  average  wages  paid  was  818  a  montdi 
vith  board  ($4.50  a  week),  or  (1.37  a  day  without  board. 

As  a  general  rule  the  young  men  of  New  England  seek  the  cities  or 
the  West.  The  farm  ofifers  small  inducements  unless  the  situation  is 
very  superior,  the  soil  exceptionally  fertile,  and  the  social  advantages 
of  the  individual  peculiarly  great.  Thus  the  laborers  are,  as  a  general 
nile,  foreign  immigrants  from  other  countries — the  Canadian  or  the 
Hibernian — and  the  social  enjoyments  and  opportunities  are  of  course 
rery  limited,  while  the  hours  of  labor  are  very  long.  It  is  the  custom 
of  most  of  the  New  England  farmers,  I  believe,  to  work  from  sunrise  in 
•nmmer-time  to  sunset,  or  even  later.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  such 
thai  it  is  a  tradition  among  New  England  farmers  that  hard  work  is 
Qoe  of  the  gospel  necessities  of  life. 

The  CfiLUBMAN.  From  your  statements  I  should  infer  that  there  has 
been  some  improvem*ent  since  I  was  a  boy.  They  used  to  work  then 
from  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o^clock  at  night. 

The  WiTi^css.  There  has  been  improvement.  Im  many  places  near 
the  cities  tbey  do  not  feel  inclined  to  work  so  long  hours,  and  on  many 
of  the  garden  farms  ten  hours  is  established  as  a  day's  work,  except 
that  in  market  time  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  work  at  night  to  pre- 
the  products  for  the  market  next  morning.  But  in  a  majority  of 
I  and  on  a  m^)ority  of  the  &rms  in  New  England  long  houi*s  are 
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Q.  Yoa  have  not  said  anything  about  when  the  meals  are  takeo^— 
A.  lu  the  harvesting  season,  in  hay-making  time  and  inharvesti  steady 
continuous  work  is  necessary,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  have  the  break- 
fast at  an  early  hour  and  to  perform  the  chores  before  breakfast.  Break- 
fast may  be  ready  perhaps  at  six  o'clock.  The  iSeld  work  is  then  t4Biken 
up,  and  generaUy  a  luuch  is  provided  at  half-past  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
and  dinner  at  noon,  or  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  A  full  hoar  is 
rarely  allotted  for  the  midday  meal,  and  the  time  taken  is  no  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necesssary ;  as  the  circumstantes  commonly  demand 
haste.  In  the  -afternoon  the  supper  is  i*eady  about  five  o'clock  and  the 
day's  work  is  finished  by  sunset,  or  half  past  seven  or  eight  oWock,  and 
the  physical  exertion  of  the  day  so  exhausts  the  laborer  that  he  is  gen- 
erally only  too  glad  to  seek  a  night's  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  In  other 
seasons  of  the  year  the  work  is  not  so  arduous,  but  very  little  time  is 
given  to  theagricultural  labors  for  any  mental  occnpation;  he  has  very 
few  opportunities  or  advantages  beyond  his  own  application  to  any 
books  that  he  may  happen  or  choose  to  have,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  ex- 
ception when  he  does  not  remain  a  farm  laboi*er  until  he  saves  from  his 
scanty  earnings  enough  to  take  charge  of  a  little  ground  himself.  Sac& 
cases  do  occur,  but  in  very  many  instances,  so  far  as  my  personal  ob- 
serv'ation  extends,  men  engaged  in  that  occui>ation  continue  the  same 
routine  year  after  year. 

The  great  and  distinctive  feature  of  our  New  England  industries  iS| 
of  course,  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  textile  fabrics  in  the 
difterent  sections  of  that  country.  It  is  there  that  we  see  presented 
more  forcibly  than  anywhere  else  the  condition  of  affairs  that  we  seek 
relief  from.  It  is  there  that  we  see  more  clearly  than  elsewhere  the 
dangers  that  threaten  society  at  large  in  the  time  to  come:  that  we  see 
more  clearly  the  conditions  which  will  produce  an  enfeebled  and  inferior 
race — as  the  mills  of  England  have  produced  an  inferior  race  among 
the  operatives  there  in  some  localities.  The  condition  of  life  among 
the  operatives  in  the  textile  industries  is  on  a  much  lower  plane  as  re- 
gards the  satisfying  of  man's  natural  requirements  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  than  in  the  skilled  trades.  This  is  necessarily  so  perhaps. 
When  I  speak  of  '^operatives"  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
those  employed  in  any  of  the  brancl'.^N  of  textile  manufactures.  They 
have  to  encounter  difficulties,  rest! -ctions,  and  privations  that,  perhaps, 
can  only  be  equaled  in  this  country  by  those  of  some  of  the  laborers  in 
the  mining  regions,  and  the  hardr,hipi;  of  their  condition  are  not  prob- 
ably made  less  sti'ikiug  by  a  comparison  with  the  old  slave  labor  of 
the  South.  I  am  sorr^'  to  disagree  with  the  Senator  firom  Massacha- 
setts  (Mr.  Dawes)  as  to  the  condit'cn  of  the  mill  operatives.  I  may 
state  here,  in  order  to  give  force  to  wiliat  I  say,  that,  being  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  I  took  the  opp>rtuuity  (as  my  trade  did  not  give 
it  me)  of  pursuing  an  occupation  that  threw  me  in  contact  with  those 
people  for  the  space  of  over  a  year,  that  1  lived  in  their  midst  in  various 
places  and  observed  their  manner  of  existence,  their  amusements  as 
they  were  called,  and  the  social  conditions  that  had  been  produced  by 
the  system  of  corporation  manufacturing,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
is  room  for  all  the  talent  and  energy  that  can  be  em]>loyed^in  bettering 
their  condition,  and  for  all  the  assistance  that  legislation  can  possibly 
give  them.  The  condition  of  Massachusetts  is,  I  t^ink,  better  than  that 
of  most  of  the  other  New  England  States,  especially  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  to  any  great  extent.  The  hours  of  work  in  Massacha* 
setts  are  shorter  than  in  Uie  other  States.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
persevering  efforts  of  a  few  men  who  were  interested  in  the  ten-hour 
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Borementy  mid  partly  to  the  a^istaiice  foven  as  by  the  law-making 
power  in  enforcing  the  ten-hour  law.  We  were  nuable  to  enforce  it 
udl  public  opinion,  the  universal  law,  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  com- 
mvfaend  the  necessity  of  its  enforcement;  but  at  the  present  time  I  am 
bippy  to  say  that  we  are  able  to  enforce  its  provisions  when  we  dis- 
cover any  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  and  I  was 
tssored  by  the  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  in  Boston  that  he  would  be 
only  too  glad  of  any  opportunity  that  might  be  given  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  ai^e  ten 
per  day — sixty  i)er  week,  the  law  reads.  In  the  other  States  one  or  two 
boars  per  day  are  added.  The  operatives  of  Massachusetts,  however, 
work  longer  hours  than  the  English  operatives,  and  they  receive  even 
nominally  but  a  trifle  more  wages.  I  have  some  comparative  tables 
that  mav  be  of  interest  to  the  committee,  but  I  presume  they  have 
already  been  presented  to  Congress.  The  tables  taken  from  the  con- 
mlar  report  of  Albert  D.  Shaw,  United  States  consul  at  Manchester, 
England,  giving  the  average  earnings  of  operatives  in  English  fac- 
tories, and  they  are  accompanied  by  tables  giving  the  prices  paid  in 
the  mills  of  Massachusetts : 

lIAfl8ACHU8BTT8— SIXTY  HOURS  PER  WBBK. 

Per  d»y. 

WiftTen,  four  looms $0  94 

WiftTen,dx  looms 1  12 

Besmers  or  wftrpers 95 

Oeneril  hands 99 

P^sas  spinneiB 89 

Male  ■pinneis 1  50 

flbbbers 96 

Dnwers 76 

KAST  LANCASHIRE. 

WesTcn,  four  looms 90 

Wcarert,  six  looms 1  30 

Besmen  or  warpers 80 

^radefs 75 

TiiMTBorsuen 1  45 

Of«rlookers 1  40 

OLDHAM. 

Oteriooken 1  80 

Cirders. 1  80 

Scrippera  ) 

Jobbers    > 92 

Qriodefs  ) 

flabben 70 

litomodUte 68 

BLACKBURN. 

fiptaiMfs 1  30 

PkM«rs 50 

Cnelers 32 

Eorers 63 

anbbers 55 

Drawwi 64 

Giiadcfi 85 


XngUah  operativea  work  only  flfty-aix  hours  a  week.    Piece  woA  i« 
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paid  at  a  less  rate  in  this  country,  but  the  operatives  make  morei  throiiKh 
harder  work  than  their  English  fellow-workers. 

The  difficolty  that  we  experienced  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  onr 
ten-hour  law  was  owing  in  large  measnre  to  competition  by  the  mills  of 
Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  Maine,  and  the  other  New  England  States. 
In  those  States  the  operatives  work  more  hours  per  day,  and  the  owners 
and  stockholders  of  the  mills  in  Massachusetts  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  compete  successfully  if  their  operatives  worked  a 
less  number  of  hours,  but  so  far  as  the  last  report  but  one  of  Mr.  Wright 
gives  any  data  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  ten-hoar  law,  no  faqja- 
rious  effects  upon  the  business  of  Massachusetts  manuflBOtnrers  have  re- 
sulted from  making  the  daily  hours  of  labor  ten  instead  of  eleven.  1m 
that  report  there  is  a  great  deal  of  testimony  from  men  employed  in  the 
trade  and  from  the  employers,  and  a  great  many  reasons  are  given  pro 
and  con.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
any  of  them  here.  The  old  arguments  in  favor  of  the  shorter  and  the 
longer  hours  are  given  on  each  sides ;  but  the  outcome  of  the  iMWsage 
of  the  law  has  undoubtedly  been  beneficial  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn.  The  wages  paid  in  other  States  are  not  higher  than  those  paid 
in  Massachusetts. 

By  Mr.  GEOsaE : 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  given  only  the  foreign  wagest — A* 
I  gave  the  average  wages  of  the  Massachusetts  operatives  and  then  the 
wages  of  the  English  operatives  in  three  of  the  English  mUls  in  different 
sections  of  England. 

Q.  Have  you  generalized  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  what  percentage 
of  increase  there  is  in  Massachusette  over  the  English  rates  t---A.  I  have 
not  done  so ;  but  from  testimony  given  me  by  Mr.  Bobert  Howard|  of 
Fall  lliver.  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  this  special  branch  of  indostiy. 
and  is  at  the  present  time  secretary  of  the  Spinners'  National  UniOBi  1 
learn  that  the  average  of  the  wages  paid  in  ^ew  England  will  amoont 
to  but  a  few  cents  a  day  more  than  that  paid  in  corresponding  indus- 
tries in  England.  The  difficulty  in  determining  the  average  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  laboring  people  employed  in  that  business  arises  from 
the  fact  that  children  of  so  many  different  ages,  and  female  laboFi  axe 
employed  to  so  large  an  extent.  That,  of  course^  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  strike  the  average,  though  it  could  be  done  by  a  mathe- 
matician getting  the  whole  number  of  people  employed  and  makinff  a 
calculation  upon  that  basis.  I  am  also  familiar  to  some  extent  with  Sie 
wages  paid  the  silk  operatives  in  New  Jersey,  which  is  the  eenter  of 
the  silk  industry  of  this  country. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Then  1  understand  you  as  wishing  to  be  understood  to  say  that 
the  laborers  or  operatives  on  the  whole  are  better  off  in  the  cotton  and 
woolen  industries  in  England  than  in  the  United  StotesT — A.  No.  sir; 
I  don't  care  to  make  any  statement  of  tiiat  kind,  at  the  present  umOf 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  only  statement  I  make  at  present  is 
a  statement  of  the  actual  wages  paid  in  both  countries. 

Q.  In  regard  to  wages,  however,  your  understanding  is  that  for  the 
same  amount  of  work  the  laborers  in  this  country,  though  nominally 
paid  more,  are  really  paid  less  than  those  in  England,  becaose  they 
work  harder  here  T — ^A.  Those  who  work  by  the  piece.  That  is  the  hh 
formation  given  me  by  Mr.  Howard. 

Q..A]id  those  who  woark  by  the  day  ate  paid  sabstaoilally  the 
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Sobstantially  the  same,  with  a  trifle  in  fietvor  of  the  wages 
in  this  coantry,  bat  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  considered.  In  this 
eouotiy  the  operatives  work  four  hours  longer  per  week  than  in  England, 
and  those  who  work  by  the  piece  work  harder.  That  is  one  of  the  chief 
c«uie«  of  strikes  in  that  industry. 

Q.  The  machinery  nsed  in  the  two  countries  is  substantially  the  same, 
I  soiHixise  t — A.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  there  is  no  appreciable 
differenee.  They  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  in  some  parts  of  both 
eoantries  than  in  others*  The  Lancashire  mills,  as  I  have  been  in- 
fbnned,  ran  their  machinery  at  a  higher  speed  than  mills  in  some  other 
put!  of  England,  and  undoubtedly  the  Fall  Blver  mills  in  this  country 
ran  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  the  other  mills. 

Q.  Yon  stated,  I  think^  at  tlie  beginning  of  your  testimony,  in  regard 
to  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries,  that  you  had  for  a  year  been  in  close 
association  with  the  laborers  or  operatives,  and  so  had  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  their  actual  course  of  life,  their  sources  of 
cqjoyment,  their  sufferings  and  hardships,  and  that  Irom  the  knowledge 
10  acquired  you  made  your  generalization.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go 
lomewhat  more  into  particulars  on  that  subject.  You  need  not  feel 
limited  as  to  time.  Time  is  of  no  consequence  to  this  committee,  if  it 
be  oidy  well  employed. — ^A.  In  reference  to  the  wages  paid  for  labor, 
let  me  first  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  the  operatives  themselves 
look  upon  it  A  short  time  since  the  operatives  of  the  Ipswich  mills 
i&  Uassachusetts,  when  there  was  a  small  i)ercentage  of  reduction  made 
in  the  wages,  almost  all  left  and  went  back  to  England.  Those  mills 
vere  paying  about  the  same  prices  paid  by  the  other  mills  for  a  cor- 
mponding  grade  of  work,  and  those  operatives  said  that  they  could 
Dske  more  and  live  better  in  the  place  they  came  from  in  England, 
lod  accordingly  they  returned. 

Q.  In  what  work  are  those  mills  engaged  t — A.  In  some  department  of 
the  cotton  industry ;  I  don't  know  the  exact  class  of  fabric  that  they 
manofactare. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fabric  to  the  manufacture  of  which 
those  operatives  had  been  accustomed Y — ^A.  I  do  not;  I  believe,  though, 
that  the  mill  had  been  established  for  some  time.  I  am  not  conversant 
with  the  facts,  except  from  statements  which  have  come  to  me  from 
lereral  sources,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  those  state* 
meots. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  information,  I  suppose  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  operatives  went  back  to  England  Y — A.  I  don't 
koow  the  exact  number,  but  a  large  number  of  the  spinners.  If  the  mill 
van  a  large  one  they  would  probably  have  numbered  anywhere  from 
tttj  to  two  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  becpme  of  that  establishment  Y — A.  I  do 
iot  I  presume  it  is  running.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  owners  of  the 
Bill  obtained  other  people  to  work  in  the  places  of  those  who  went 
away. 

Q.  You  say  that  those  spinners  went  back  to  England  because  they 
could  do  better  than  they  could  do  here— -from  fifty  to  two  hundred  of 
themf — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  number,  but  I  say  the  mill  was  a  large  one, 
and  1  suppose  there  was  a  large  number  of  spinners. 

Q.  Have  you  known  other  instances  of  operatives  who  came  here 
from  the  old  country  returning  because  they  could  do  better  there  than 
htf«T — A.  I  have  known  several  instances.  I  have  been  told  by  spin- 
Mn  that  they  would  be  glad  to  go  back  if  they  had  the  means,  and  I 
kma  aI«o  seen  others  who  preferred  to  work  in  this  oountry.    Many  of 
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them  preferred  the  social  eonditioDS  liere,  iK)or  as  they  are,  to  those  of 
the  old  country ;  while  others  again  said  that  they  did  not  eijoy  any 
greater  advantages  here,  and  were  as  well  off  at  home. 

Q.  How  do  spinners  rank  in  the  classification  of  factory  operatives  T 
— A.  They  are  the  highest  paid  class  of  factory  operatives ;  the  mule 
spinners  are  the  best  ])aid  operatives  in  the  mills.  Their  skill  is  sap- 
])06ed  to  be  worthy  of  a  higher  remuneration  than  that  of  any  other 
(;Iass  of  operatives  unless  in  some  special  branch  of  thi^  business,  dyeing, 
printing,  or  some  peculiar  process  which  is  made  a  specialty  by  some 
few  persons.  Those  get  more  than  the  ordinary  spinner,  but  the  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  paid  the  spinners  is  higher  than  in  any  other  depdtt- 
ment  of  the  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  pay  of  the  spinner  in  England  compared 
with  that  of  the  common  operative  in  England  ranks  in  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid  to  the  two  classes  in  this  country ;  is  the  spinner 
relatively  higher  in  position  there  than  hero  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  difference  in  that  respect.  I  don't  know  anything  aboat  that 
though,  except  from  information  that  I  have  received. 

Q'  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  instances  where  common  operatives 
in  factories  who  had  come  to  this  country  from  abroad  returned  because 
they  could  do  better  in  England  than  in  America ;  I  do  not  mean  in- 
dividual, sporadic,  instances,  but  any  considerable  numbert — ^A.  I  have 
never  known  any  considerable  number  of  cases ;  they  have  not  come 
under  my  observation. 

Q.  iNor  have  you  heard  of  them  ! — ^A.  Nor  have  I  heard  of  any  con- 
siderable number  going  in  a  body.  I  have  heard  some  individnals  say 
that  they  wished  they  could  go  back ;  but  of  course  many  causes  might 
have  combined  to  produce  that  statement  or  desire. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  general  im])ression  resting  onyonr 
mind  is  that  the  English  factory  operative  is  us  well  off  or  better  off 
than  the  American  factory  operative? — A.  So  far  as  he  receives  money 
for  his  work,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  ])urcbasing  power  of  the  money 
that  he  receives,  I  think  he  is  as  well  off  as  the  American  operative. 

Q.  Then,  really,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  a  disadvantage  for  him  to  come 
to  this  country  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that. 

Q.  Why  notT — A.  Well,  I  tliink  the  possibilities  are  greater  in  this 
country. 

Q.  But  not,  I  suppose,  unless  he  changes  his  pursuit ;  you  mean  that 
the  possibilities  here  are  greater  because  he  may  change  his  pnrsoit 
and  thereby  improve  his  condition  ? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  possibilities, 
and  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  people  in  the  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  may  benetit  themselves  to  a  greater  extent  by  a.  proper  course  of 
action  here  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  In  what  regard  ? — A.  In  regard  to  their  relations  to  the  state^ 
the  possibility  of  a  man's  advancement  in  the  political  world  and  the 
power  that  may  be  acquired  by  any  class  of  industry  is  greater  in  thia 
country. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  outside  of  the  regular  occupation ;  I  am  speak* 
ing  of  the  occupation  as  a  means  of  getting  a  living,  and  am  consider- 
ing that  question  without  reference  to  political  influence  or  control 
Looking  at  the  matter  without  reference  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
or  of  political  influence,  and  merely  as  a  question  of  the  ordinary  peoa- 
niary  and  social  condition  of  the  laberer,  do  you  think  that  the  English 
operative  might  as  well  stay  at  home  as  come  heroT — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  jut 
at  the  present  time.    I  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  whom  I  Iwve 
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ilready  named*  whom  I  regard  as  good  anthority,  and  who  is  nniver- 
■Dy  <^L)nceded  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  a  conHcrvative  and  moderate 
niAD,  Mr,  Robert  Howanl,  of  Fall  River,  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bw»  of  his  society,  the  National  Mule  Spinners'  Union,  have  not  im- 
proved their  condition  as  a  whole  by  coming  to  America; 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Robert  Howard  an  Englishman  or  an  American  Y — A.  He 
if  an  Englishman  of  Irish  extraction,  I  believe.  He  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, if  I  have  understood  him  correctly. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  this  country  ? — A.  For  a  considerable 
period,  about  twenty  years,  I  am  informed. 

*Q.  He  is  a  naturalized  citizen,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  two  terms,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  If  you  have  given  any  reflection  to  the  difference  between  the  pur- 
chaidng  power  of  wages  here  and  in  England,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
yon  give  us  the  benetit  of  your  reflections  and  observations  on  that 
mbject^ — ^A.  I  have  given  some  attention  to  it,  and  I  should  have  had 
iKMDe  tables  on  that  subject  if  I  had  had  longer  time  to  prepare  myself 
for  this  examination ;  but  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  summon- 
ing of  the  witnesses  here  and  the  time  when  we  were  obliged  to  attend 
vas  so  short,  and  the  summons  came  so  unexpectedly — because  we  had 
inven  up  all  idea  of  being  called  upon  to  testify  during  this  session  of 
Congress — that  I  was  unable  to  bring  with  me  any  specific  tables,  and  I 
can  only  give  you  my  general  idea  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Give  us,  then,  your  general  ideat — A.  My  general  idea  is  that  the 
Mrcbasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  Great  Britain  is  larger  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  New  England,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
probably  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  country.  My  impression 
it  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  of  clothing  especially,  is 
quite  considerable,  and  also  in  the  cost  of  some  of  the  food  products. 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  purchasing  power,  I  think,  is  greater  in  this 
country.  Vegetables,  I  b(»lieve,  as  a  rule,  are  dearer  in  Great  Britain 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  table  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Miissaehusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  giving  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  dollar  in  England  and  in  New  England  at  the  present  time,  and 
ilso  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  some  years  ago,  showing  that  it 
ba«  decreased  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me,  however,  to  refer  to  a  table  to  ascertain  that  fact,  because  I  have 
weekly  eviilence  of  it  in  my  own  household  expenses.  The  cost  of  living 
in  yew  England  to-day  is  exorbitant,  especially  in  and  around  the  cities, 
in  comparison  with  the  prices  paid  for  labor. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  items  of  sustenance  in  New  England  does  it  seem  to  you  are 
especially  exorbitant  in  jiriee  at  the  present  timet — A.  I  think  we  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  our  wheat  and  flour  and  meat,  for  the  staples  of 
life  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Those  staples,  as  a  whole,  come  from  the  West,  do  they  nott — A. 
They  couie  largely  from  the  West. 

Q.  Our  flour  comes  from  the  West  almost  exclusively,  does  it  nott — 
A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  And  our  bet*f  and  pork  also  come  from  the  West  to  a  great  ex- 
tent t — A.  In  that  connection  I  will  read  from  this  table  to  show  the 
oomparative  deereise  in  fie  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  since  1878. 
U  ihowB  that  the  prices  of  groceries  have  advanced  9.1  per  cent.;  pro- 
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visions,  20.1  per  cent. ;  fael,  31.1  per  cent,  (anthracite  coal  and  the  wood 
used  for  kindling);  dry  goods,  9  i)er  cent.;  rents,  35.1  x>er  cent.  Boots 
have  fallen  in  price  16  x>er  cent. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Does  th'at  advance  in  rents  apply  to  the  rents  of  tenement  honses 
nsed  by  operatives,  or  to  rents  of  dwellings  generally  Y — ^A.  The  state* 
ment  applies  to  rents  generally.  The  price  of  board  for  unmarried  men 
advanced  13.1  per  cent,  from  1878  to  1881.  The  average  increase  here 
shown  is  21.2  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  continaes  in  most  of  these 
matters. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  To  what  portion  of  New  England  does  that  table  relate  t — ^A.  To 
Massachusetts.  I  think  the  figures  would  hold  good,  however,  in  all  the 
New  England  States. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  data  on  which  that  table  is  based  were 
collected  from  the  entire  State,  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  the  cities  t — 
A.  From  the  entire  State,  as  1  understand.  The  increase  in  wages  for 
the  same  period  is  also  shown  by  the  table,  as  follows :  In  agriculture, 
14.1  i)er  cent. ;  in  blacksmithing,  11.8  -per  cent.;  in  the  building  trade, 
4.9  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
of  4.4  per  cent.^  in  cabinet-making,  1.7  per  cent.;  in  carpet-making,  7.2 
per  cent.;  in  carriage-making,  5.4  per  cent.;  in  the  clothing  trade  theie 
has  been  an  increase  of  20.7  per  cent.^  in  cotton  goods,  9.1  per  cent.;  In 
glass- working,  11.1  per  cent.;  and  m  hosiery,  13.5  per  cent.  In  the 
leather  trade  the  increase  has  been  5.6  per  cent.;  in  machines  and  ma- 
chinery, 22  per  cent.;  in  metals  and  metallic  goods,  2  per  cent:  in  fine 
work  of  this  kind,  13.7;  the  same  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instru- 
ments; in  paper-making,  7.5  x>er  cent.;  in  printing,  10.2  per  cent.;  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  five-tenths 
X)er  cent.;  in  stone- working,  an  increase  of  11.4  per  cent.;  in  straw 
goods  a  decrease  of  2.7  per  cent. ;  and  in  woolen  goods  an  increase  of  7.3 
per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  these  industries  is  6.9  i>er  cent, 
while  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  21.2  jhut  cent. 

Q.  Why  is  1878  selected  as  the  year  of  comparison  there  t — A.  The 
average  weekly  wages  in  1860,  in  1872,  in  1878,  and  in  1881  are  given. 
I  suppose  those  years  were  selected  because  it  was  then  that  the  obser- 
vations were  made  and  the  bureau  had  the  data  for  those  years. 

Q.  Can  you  make  from  those  tables  any  comparison  between  1871 
and  1882 1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  comparison  can  be  made  by  reading  the 
tables. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  which  will  enable  you  to  give  the  percentage 
of  difference  between  the  several  years  from  1860  down  to  the  present 
time  Y — A.  The  figures  are  here  in  tabular  form  as  well  prepared  as  I 
could  possibly  give  them  to  the  committee. 

Ad[joumed. 
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Frank  K.  Foster  reoaOed :  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Oeorob  : 

Question.  Is  there  anything  that  yon  desire  to  add  to  what  yea  bava 
already  stated  t— Answer,  when  we  oeaaed  yesterday  I  was 
ofaome  taUea  wUoh  appear  in  llie  report  of  the  MaHadiiiaatts 
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tf  Labor  Statistics  for  last  jear,  showing  the  prices  of  commodities  in 
lUO^  in  1872.  in  1878,  and  in  1881,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  and 
dctrease.  Tnese  tables  cover  nearly  the  whole  list  of  staple  articles  of 
eoosomption  among  the  working  people.  There  is  another  table  giving 
the  porohasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  1860,  in  1872,  in  1878,  and  1881. 
Tbm  is  also  a  table  giving  the  prices  in  England  of  some  of  the  most 
Mttssary  articles  of  consumption,  which  I  desire  to  pnt  in  also.  That 
ii  sQ  that  I  wish  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  that  point. 

Q.  Ton  may  proceed,  then,  with  your  statement  as  to  the  social,  finan- 
cial, and  economical  condition  of  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  in 
Xew  England  f — ^A.  One  of  the  most  important  pecaliarities  in  the  text- 
ile indostries  is  the  lar^e  employment  of  female  and  child  labor.  I 
viU  qoote  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Wright/s  report  for  1881  (pa^e  466),  as 
hii  words  may  be  taken  with  greater  confidence  than  those  of  any  in- 
dividoal  who  has  not  had  eqn^  means  of  information.    He  says : 

li  «vr  eotton  milU  especially  the  women  and  children  largely  exceed  the  men, 
bfiag  oftm  from  two-thirds  to  fiye-sixths  of  the  whole,  and  the  proportion  of  them 
h  ilndily  inenaeing.  And  what  are  these  women  and  children  bnt  the  very  weak- 
«l  tad  most  dependent  of  all  the  people  f  They  have  no  dispKisition  to  agitate.  They 
km  BO  power  to  change  any  exifftins  condition  of  society  if  they  womd,  and  theur 
■tad  does  not  work  in  that  range,  if  they  conld.  All  that  is  possible  to  them  is  to 
•ad  and  scrimp  and  bear.  Now,  for  men,  the  strong,  those  who  bear  mle,the  soyer- 
{Bs  of  tho  huid,  the  honrs  of  labor  are  bnt  ten  all  oyer  the  country,  in  abont  eyery 
ipkiyment  where  they  preponderate.  Bnt  where  the  women  and  cnildren  prepon- 
liu«  the  honrs  of  labor,  as  a  rale,  are  eleyen  or  more.  And  the  question  is,  why  is 
!s,tn  this  land,  which  aims  for  equality  and  Justice,  that  the  weakest,  the  most  help- 
)m  and  dependent,  are  loaded  with  the  burden  of  the  more  honrs,  while  the  stronfj;, 
At  ahle  to  bear,  and  the  controlliog,  only  haye  the  less  honrs  to  work  f  And  this 
ncscioB,  which  an  operatiye  whispenDd  in  our  ear  in  a  priyate  room,  we  haye  taken 
ue  liberty  to  ntt«r  aloud. 

And  I  think  the  same  qnestion  comes  home  with  a  great  deal  of  force 
to  soy  one  who  makes  himself  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  opera- 
tiTM  in  the  textile  industries  in  New  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
coaDtiT.  To  any  one  who  will  stand  at  the  gates  of  any  of  our  large  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  that  line  and  notice  the  people  who  come 
forth  at  noon  or  at  night  or  who  go  in  in  the  morning,  as  the  case  may  be, 
\ht  very  large  percentage  of  children  is  startling — something  that  no 
one  can  see  without  asking  himself:  Where  must  this  end  Y  The  num- 
ber of  women  and  girls  who  follow  up  this  routine  of  daily  labor  which 
eibauftts  their  Titality  and  destroys  their  womanhood  almost,  from  the 
very  conditions  of  the  labor  and  the  sanitary,  or  rather  the  unsanitary, 
conditions  under  which  it  is  performed,  and  the  relations  between  many 
of  the  girlii  and  those  who  have  power  over  them,  the  employers  or  the 
dinctors  of  the  mills,  being  considered,  it  must  come  home  to  the  ob- 
tmrer  with  increasing  force  all  the  time,  that  so  long  as  that  condition 
of  things  exists  and  tiie  hours  of  labor  remain  as  they  are  and  this  gen- 
era] state  of  affairs  continues,  there  is  a  growing  element  of  danger  in 
oar  social  condition.  That  this  state  of  afiEairs  does  exist  in  New  Eng- 
land can  be  proven  by  observation  and  by  reference  to  the  reports  of 
tie  Boreaa  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  the  rei)ort  for  1882,  page  220,  Mr. 
^nght  says : 

k  mxnj  qaarten  risiied  by  the  affents  in  FaU  Riyer  thev  fonnd  much  miBery, 
nnjj  iB<«tiiig  with  happy,  contentea  people.  In  LoweU  and  Lawrenoe  it  appears 
IkAC  eren  the  poorer  claM  of  help  eacare  many  of  the  oomforts  of  life.  The  reaeon  for 
Cburrideotly  liea  in  the  £aet  that  in  LoweU  and  Lawrence  there  la  more  of  the  indi- 
Tidaal  in  labor  and  leea  of  the  fkmily.  In  Fall  River  entire  familiee  work  in  the  mill, 
mA  aa  obUgaUon  In  the  leaia  of  the  ndU  tenementa  requires  the  lessee  to  furnish  a 
n5W  «f  psopla  to  the  ootponrtton  as  employ^ 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Those  teiiemcnts  are  boanling-hoiisea  attached  to  the  mills,  I  sup- 
|K>set — A.  Not  necessarily.    They  are  both  boarding-houses 

Bv  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  the  statement  to  be  that  these  people  are  obligeil 
by  their  contracts  to  furnish  so  many  employes  to  the  mill  I — ^A.  Id 
many  cases. 

Q.  The  houses  belong  to  the  mill-owners  and  are  leased  to  these  par- 
ties, and,  as  part  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  lease,  so  many  operativei 
are  to  be  furnislied  from  each  house;  is  that  itY— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  uiiderstand  that  those  tenement-houses  are  owned  by  the  mOl- 
owners.  What  is  their  object  in  the  ownership  of  those  houses!— A.  I 
suppose  the  object  is  that  they  may  have  a  larger  influence  and  control 
over  their  operatives ;  at  least,  that  has  been  the  result  of  their  owner- 
ship in  many  cases.  I  know  that  in  the  great  strike  in  the  Harmony 
mills  in  Kew  York  last  year  the  people  were  evicted  who  did  not  aasent 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages — even  those  who  had  been  work- 
ing for  the  corporation  for  nmny  years — because  they  refused  to  aooept 
the  reduction  which  the  corporation  proposed  to  make  in  their  scanty 
pittance. 

Q.  But  of  course  the  mill-owners  do  not  build  and  own  these  ttee- 
ment-houses  primarily  in  contemplation  of  strikes  or  disorder;  they 
construct  the  tenements  along  with  the  mills,  do  they  nott — A.  Com« 
monly. 

Q.  Then  what  is  their  reason  for  building  the  tenementst — ^A.  I 
a]>i)rehend  that  the  chief  reason  for  their  ownership  is  the  desire  to  o1>- 
tain  a  larger  control  over  their  operatives.  A  secondary  consideration 
of  course  is  that  the  houses  are  i^emunerative  and  yield  a  good  retam 
on  the  investment.  The  corporations,  being  large  and  powerful,  can  ol 
course  build  whole  rows  of  these  tenement-houses  or  shanties  cheaply 
and  rent  them  at  a  goo<l  price,  and  th^rebj^gaiu  so  much  additional  profit 
to  add  to  their  dividends.  They  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  renting  of  these 
houses,  almost.  It  is  not  unusual  fior  an  operative  to  live  in  a  honsc 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  mill  coq>oration,  but  it  is  better  for  his  in* 
terest  in  the  mill  that  he  should  rent  his  tenement  of  the  mill-owners, 
and  wherever  the  tenements  are  owned  by  the  mill  corporation  thifl 
condition  of  aflairs  exists. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Why  is  it  better  for  him  to  rent  his  tenement  of  the  mill-owners f— 
A.  I  mean  that  his  employment  will  be  more  certain  to  last  if  he  is  a 
tenant  of  the  mill-owners.'  In  case  of  a  dull  sesiAon  or  a  reduction  oi 
the  working  force  tlie  people  who  live  in  outsi<1e  tenements  will  gen- 
erally be  the  first  to  go,  because  the  corporation,  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  real  estate  owmTship,  naturally  expect  to 
make  it  profitable  as  they  make  the  other  parts  of  their  business  profit- 
able, and  they  take  the  necessary  steps  to  accomplish  that  object. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  necessity  of  making  provision  in  the 
way  of  habitations  for  the  large  number  of  operatives  required,  infla- 
onces  the  mill-owners  in  erecting  those  tenement-houses — of  cooraei 
with  n^ference  aJso  to  their  own  ultimate  profit  on  the  investmentl— 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  many  zeal-eitate  ownen  oat- 
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ode  who  would  be  glad  to  compete  for  the  rents  of  the  employ^  of  the 

Bill  if  the  corporations  did  not  furnish  hoases. 
Q.  flow  lA  it  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  cotton-mill  plant  or  a  woolen-mill 

plaot  as  joa  have  seen  them  throughout  New  England ;  do  you  know  an 

JDfttaoGe  where  any  large  company  has  failed,  in  connection  with  the  in- 

TCitoeDt  in  the  water-power  and  the  mill  it«elf,  to  also  purchase  land  and 

enct  tcnemeni-houses  near  by  for  the  accommodation  of  the  help  re- 

qoiiHl  in  the  mill  t — A.  I  believe  that  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom 
br  them  to  erect  such  houses. 

Q.  And  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  primary  object  in  the  erection 
tff  (hose  tenemeut  houses  is  to  furnish  accommodation  convenient  to 
the  mill  for  the  help  that  will  be  employed  in  it  Y — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  any  dajiger  but  that  accommodations  would  be  i)rovided 
if  there  was  a  demand  for  them.  I  do  not  think  that  that  necessarily 
k  the  motive  of  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  presuppose  the  worst  mo- 
tire  for  a  corporation  if  it  is  ju8t  as  easy  to  surmise  one  that  is  less 
discreditable.  People  do  not  ordinarily  invest  money  and  go  into  busi- 
itts  operations  to  do  mischief  or  to  hurt  anybody.  Their  primary  ob- 
ject Ia  to  better  themselves  rather  than  to  injure  others.  Now,  is  it 
M  fair  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primary  object  of  these 
corporations  in  erecting  tenements  is  to  furnish  better  and  more  con- 
renieDt  accommodation  for  their  help  than  they  would  otherwise  have, 
aod  at  the  same  time  a  more  profitable  accommodation  to  themselves  f 

The  WrrE5ss.  Undoubtedly  the  desire  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  most  profitable  accommodation  for  their  help  is  their  primary  ob- 
ject. 

Ihe  CnAXSOLky,  We  do  not  need  to  suppose  that  they  construct 
tbew  mills  or  operate  them,  or  that  these  abuses  come  to  exist  for 
benevolent  reasons^  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  need  to  suppose 
the  worst  motives. 

The  WiTSESS.  No,  sir;  these  tenements  come  somewhat  under  the 
ane  heati  as  the  truck  or  "^  pluck-me  "  stores,  and  undoubtedly  the 
Ivge  manufacturers  or  those  having  control  of  large  capital  can  do 
this  buildin::  in  a  cheaper  way  by  letting  it  out  to  contractors  than  any 
individual  lueal  real-estate  man  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  accommrnlations  being  once  provided 
aod  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  that  you  speak  of,  will  be 
very  niuvh  under  the  control  of  the  coi-poration. 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  under  their  control,  practically. 

By  31r.  George  : 

Q-  On  that  point  state  whether  thes*-  factor^'  establishments  are  lo- 
cked generally  in  large  centers  of  fKifiiilatioii.  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wealth  and  a  large  population  .i^idefiom  the  factory  corpora- 
tion, whenr  theiv  are  houses  being  boiit  all  tiie  time  and  real  estate 
IB  the  market  for  renting  purposes,  and  whether  if  these  tenement- 
hoQMS  were  nut  built  by  the  corporation  the  probability  is  that  houses 
vcmld  be  supplied  by  outsiders  Y — A.  Many  of  the  manufactories  of 
Sew  EogUnd  are  built  on  water-power  which  has  hitherto  been  nnoc^ 
and  consequently  they  are  away  from  the  large  centers :  bat 
of  the  indu.strie#  of  this'kind  that  have  been  started  in  the  la^t 
_  IB  in  the  larger  centers,  in  Fall  River,  in  Lowell,  in  Maoch^t^sr, 
w  Betifoni.  placei»  that  have  already  grown  to  such  a  s)Z«  that 
and  upportunitiea  of  the  operatives  for  obtairjin;;  tA^u*: 
A  Dot  depend  to  any  extent  apoo  the  ereetioD  <^  th^stn  b> 
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Q.  In  the  oases  of  these  recent  factory  enterprises  of  which  yovi  hAve 
spoken,  does  the  tenementhonse  continue  to  attend  the  faotcny.  M  in 
former  cases,  or  have  the  corporations  abandoned  that  practioe  of  erect- 
ing tenement-bouses  t — A.  So  far  as.  I  have  knowledge  th^y  oontiniitt 
te  erect  them  whenever  they  find  it  necessary  or  convenient^  whenever 
they  can  obtain  occupants  for  them  amoug  those  employed  in  the  mOIi. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  factories  being  erected  during  the  last  decade 
in  large  centers  of  population ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  tene- 
ment houses  have  been  erected  by  the  owners  of  those  new  fiakCtorieB  or 
mills,  as  in  other  instances. — A.  I  say  I  think  the  practice  is  continiied. 

By  the  Ohaieman  : 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  or  dwell  upon  it  as  in  itself  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint Y — A.  Iflot  necessarily. 

Q.  It  is  the  abuse  of  it  that  you  complain  of,  is  it  not  t — A.  CertaiDly ; 
the  abuse  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  these  matters  which  involve  the  relations 
that  exist  between  classes  it  is  well  todiscrimnate,  because  harmonioos 
feeling,  which  is  indispensable  to  obtaining  any  real  remedial  acHoDy 
cannot  be  promoted  unless  we  are  just  all  round.  I  will  ask  yon,  there- 
fore, whether  or  not,  in  jour  belief,  if  you,  as  a  benevolent  man,  meaning 
to  do  exact  justice  to  the  employed  as  well  as  to  yourself,  should  be  a 
capitalist  going  into  the  manufacture  of  textile  fobrics,  whether  cotton  or 
woolen,  you  would  not  think  it  indispensable,  along  with  your  plant  in 
machinery  and  raw  material,  to  make  also  provision  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  your  help,  so  that  their  board  and  lodging  and  the  other  accom- 
modations necessary  for  convenient  and  efficient  labor  should  be  whoe 
you  could  control  them  to  the  extent  of  their  being  reasonable  at  leasts 
reasonable  in  price,  in  the  degree  of  comfort  affoi^ed,  in  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  in  whatsoever  was  promotive  of  efficiency  in  labor  t  If  yoa 
did  not  make  such  provision  would  you  not  soon  find  that  outside  indi- 
viduals  like  the  men  who  run  the  ^'pluck-me''  stores,  or  who  under  the 
ordiuary  action  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  might  be  inclined  to  prey 
upon  your  helpless  operatives,  would  do  so,  and  by  their  exactions  wonld 
fleece  them  worse  than  the  corporations  do  or  than  you  yourself  might  be 
inclined  to  do  as  owner  of  the  mill  machinery  and  business;  so  t^at 
practically,  after  all,  from  the  very  best  of  motives  and  for  the  joint  ad- 
vantage of  the  employer  and  the  employed^  and  also  with  special  refer- 
ence to  convenience  of  location,  you  would  be  obliged  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  accommodation  of  your  help.  Now,  assuming  that  yoo  had 
done  all  that,  would  you  not  have  done  simply  a  judicious  and  proper 
thing  f  If  afterwards  you  went  farther  and  took  advantage  of  your  opera- 
tives when  they  were  thus  located  in  your  houses,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  stay  there,  however  inferior  the  accommodations,  or  else  be  dis- 
charged from  their  situations  and  deprived  of  their  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood,  even  though  they  could  do  better  for  themselves  in  the  way 
of  comfort  elsewhere,  iu  that  case  the  question  would  arise  whether  yoa 
had  not  approached  the  border  land  of  outrage  and  wrong.  This,  I 
know,  is  rather  a  discourse  than  a  question,  but  I  will  now  ask  yon — 

Q.  Would  you  not  think  that  the  capitalist  was  justified,  when  making 
an  original  investment  iu  mill  property,  in  providing  tenement  honses 
for  hisoperativesaswellasaplaceof  labor,and  in  factthat  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  soT — A.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  relationa 
between  labor  and  capital  or  in  the  laws  of  the  State  that  wonld  forbid  or 
prevent  any  corporation,  whether  it  was  engage<l  in  manufattoiea  or  in 
an^  other  indnsteyi  from  going  into  the  real-estate  bnainessi  and  In  the 
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«ueyon  5appose,  the  case  of  a  philantbro^iflt  or  a  person  or  a  corporation 
xrnAted  by  good  and  generoas  motives,  it  might  bo  advantageous  both 
to  hiiD  and  to  his  operatives  that  he  should  provide  these  t(*nements  and 
tlul  tbey  ahonhl  occupy  them.  But  so  far  as  the  object  is  to  restrain 
ibe  fK^um  of  the  oi>erativeH  and  get  control  over  them,  I  do  not  think 
tbit  cotLes^  within  Ihe  scoi)e  of  the  employers'  rights.  The  individuality 
uf  tb«r  ojifrative  s^hould  be  preserved  to  the  extent  of  his  having  control 
f^er  his  oi^u  actions  after  working-hours,  and  the  great  trouble,  as  shown 
br  the  quotatiuu  which  I  have  rend  from  this  report,  is  that  that  is  not 
v|itioDal  with  iht*  operative  in  many  instances.  If  I  were  an  employer 
ioii  irt-rv  actuute<i  by  ]ihilanthropy  1  should  doubtless  7>rovide  such 
^3p»•ro^  aci'oQjmodatious  for  my  employes  that  they  would  take  them 
t>T  prefr-.-neuL-f.  but  I  don^t  think  that  in  any  instance  it  is  necessary  to 
2jAe  it  eoc.jaiUorr  that  people  shall  live  in  my  house  if  they  work  for 
Df.  or  f l9>«r  char  they  bhall  work  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  You  are  now  !i[>eaking  of  the  lessee  of  the  tenement  hous^rs.  Ua 
i*  MM.Vfd,  you  >ay,  to  agree  to  fuini.^h  a  cert^tin  numljer  of  oj>*Ta- 
t.Tc'>:  th.i:  i^bf^  ccLditionof  the  lease.  Now,  is  it  not  quite  apparent 
:jux  w^iL".::  s-nut-  >nfh  condition  all  the  mill  tenement  houses  mi^fht 
ft'if-  :«♦  1^  ro.ui'iHl  by  f?erji^^ns  who  were  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
niill  <.xn:j  aLv.  nud  that  thus  the  object  in  erecting  tho^e  tenementii 
1  jlr  ^♦r  •rLiirrly  d»r:ra:ed,  because  the  factory  mi;^ht  \At  ?kj  hitnat^rd 
:u:  Acc«  -iiiTL'rfJaTiiin-  i«.»r  the  labor  employed  in  it  could  not  well  )/*-.  found 
tlnrwhric  * — A.  I  «io  no:  think  there  i^  any  perceptible  (l2ih'^f:r  of  that 

y.  H^ve  yoa  ^:.y  •:v:ilecc-e  ih/it  those  condition-*  in  the  Uz'^m'zh  are 
X  ;i:i».«r«i  :Lrre  :•.•  sxv>\*l  that  danger  ? — A.  Partially,  fierhapr;,  it  may 
i>«p  :'-r  :'ia:  :  -rj-  -^.    TLr  j.-:~>iVH::7  of  that  danger  K*<iy  have  ^y-cjn'r'J 
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how  poor  tho  man,  lie  always  rented  a  little  lionse  that  he  ealled  his  own,  which  hfl 
orcnpicd  with  only  his  own  family.  The  tenement  house  is  porely  an  American  no- 
tion, that  we  English  peo][»lo  do  not  admire,  and  when  we  are  compelled  to  live  in  mioh 
houses,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  burden  is  all  the  heavier  to  bear.  Then  in 
England  tho  law  always  steps  in  and  restricts  thu  construction  of  any  hoiifie  whora 
the  rooms,  and  especially  the  sleeping  apartmeiitH,  are  less  than  10  feet  in  height. 
This  room  yon  are  in  is  less  than  8  feet,  and  in  the  upper  stnrics  I  nndenitand  that  it 
is  still  lower,  so  that  if  they  should  build  dwelling-housos  for  operatives  aa  they  do 
in  Lowell,  the  builders  would  save  enoiich  on  thu  Iniubcr  to  steal  another  floor.'' 

A  weaver  who  had  been  working  in  the  mills  here  for  some  years  said  that  in  liia 
opinion  the  condition  of  the  tenements  and  the  people  living  in  them  was  very  bad. 
In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  recently  vii^ited,  he  noted  that  the  Star  MiUa bad 
some  dwellini^-houses  that  were  thirty  years  old  and  still  good.  The  tenemonta  con- 
sisted of  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  two  bed-rooms  down-stairs,  and  two  rooms  in  the 
attic,  besides  a  separate  yard ;  these  were  let  for  $10  per  month.  He  saw  aome  new 
single  houses  that  were  being  built  of  brick  to  accommodate  one  and  two  fomiUeiy 
which  were  to  be  let  for  $6  and  $7  a  month.  In  comparison  with  the  prices  paid  in 
Fall  River,  he  thought  tho  above  were  very  low.  Ho  conceded  that  the  Qninit<«  Milla^ 
houses  were  the  best  in  the  city,  being  clean  and  recently  overhanlcd  and  renovated. 
The  lower  tenements  consist  of  a  parlor,  kitchen,  two  small  b«?d-roomR,  and  a  pantrv, 
the  rent  being  $4  a  month.  The  upper  tenement  was  much  larger  and  much  better  in 
♦*very  respect,  and  for  this  they  now  charge  $0.50  per  mouth.  Five  yearn  ago,  when 
he  liVed  in  these  houses,  he  paid  $10  for  the  upper  tenement,  and  bi^avenige  wage 
was  812  per  week.  He  thought  that  the  houses  of  the  Merchantf^Mannfactnring 
Company  were  the  worst  in  the  city.  He  condemned  the  privies  of  tho  Granite,  say- 
ing that  sixteen  houses  use  the  same  one,  which  is  divided  by  partitions,  and  he  states 
that  the  stench  in  summer  is  unbearable.  Another  weaver  saul  that  tike  condition  of 
the  mill  operatives  in  their  homes  is  none  of  the  best.  Ho  pays  $9  for  a  tenement  of 
four  rooms,  which  are  very  warm  in  the  summer,  being  next  to  the  roof.  He  thonght 
there  were  some  good  tenements  among  the  mill  dwellingH,  but  very  few,  the  Granite 
houses  probably  ranking  as  the  best.  One  operative,  a  spinner,  used  strong  language 
when  s])eaking  of  the  mill  tenements.  He  had  a  kitchen,  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  wash- 
room, and  spoke  bitterly  of  the  fact  that  such  cIoho  quarters  had  a  demoralizing  eflfect 
on  the  young  of  his  family,  i  i  being  neceHsary  for  himself  and  wife,  owing  to  tho  small- 
ness  of  their  sleeping-rooms,  to  dress  in  the  kitchen  before  their  children,  one  hoy 
sleeping  in  the  kitchen,  while  the  two  younger  children,  bov  and  girl,  slept  in  the 
smaller  bed-room.  Another  man,  a  loom-lixer,  complained  of  the  dilYcrenco  between 
the  houses  put  up  for  the  '* bosses"  and  those  used  for  the  oi>crativos.  In  the  latter 
much  complaint  was  heard  from  a  number  of  the  residents  concerning  the  air,  which 
was  at  the  time  of  the  a^ent*s  visit  quite  f'^ul,  the  privies,  which  unmberefl  sixty, 
emptving  into  a  cesspool  in  a  swamp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  lunuiug 
over  into  the  swam]). 

A  spinner  in  one  of  the  Central  Mills,  who  had  a  verjf  neat- looking  tctnemont,  thonght 
that  nearly  all  of  the  mill  tenements  wore  unlit  to  live  in. 

'*  But,"  said  he,  '*  you  take  whole  families,  like  mine,  who  work  in  the  mills,  and  whnt 
benefit  do  they  derive  from  a  liomef  They  are  only  there  at  night  to  sh^'p,  jind  on 
Sunday,  and  to  such  one  kind  of  a  house  is  as  good  as  another.  There  are  no  cor- 
iKiration  boarding-houses,  only  tenements;  and  I  do  not  think  them  is  any  lurgH 
noarding-honse  in  the  citj^.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  help  is  compOH*  d 
mostly  of  families,  while  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence  there  are  more  of  the  single  lielp. 
Boarding  is  a  distinctly  American  nation.  You  con  Id  not  bring  over  an  entire  cargo 
of  single  English  women  to  work  in  the  mills,  ior  tlic  girln  in  ihe  oM  coniktry  go  ont 
to  service — become  domestic  servants.  Yonr  American  girl,  however,  goes'^into  the 
mill;  she  wants  to  feel  at  6  o*clock  that  she  is  fVcc  for  the  balance  of  the  night. 
Americans  are  very  few  in  Fall  River;  but  I  think  that  if  thu  millH  ha<l  American 
help  to  deal  with  they  could  get  on  much  better,  for  the  American  is  proverbial  for 
his  submission.'' 

Tliis  same  man  said : 

''Rents  are  very  high  here,  and  ninge  from  $7  tu  $15  per  month.  I  ])ay  $8.50,  and 
moke,  on  an  average,  $9..'S0  ]>er  week.  My  wife  and  two  children  increase  this  to 
about  $^  a  week.  The  reason  I  do  not  live  anywhere  elstr  is  because  the  mannfoct- 
iirers  require  that  the  operatives  shall  live  in  their  houses,  and  I  am  not  so  foolish 
as  to  risk  being  discharged  and  put  on  the  black-list  merely  because  the  rooms  ars 
small ;  they  are  large  enough  for  me,  and  I  can  save  more  money  in  this  way  to  live 
on  when  ^mfe  and  I  get  too  old  to  work.'' 

In  dosing  what  the  operatives  have  to  say  wo  iinote  the  opinion  expressed  by  one 
of  the  most  intelligent : 

''The  tenements  of  the  past  and  of  to-day  are  very  bud,  but  they  are  growing  bet- 
ter; and  it  is  only  right  that  when  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  mannfactorers  attention  shonld  be  drawn  to  it,  and  who  knows  but  in  tizneth^ 
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viS  do  Boblj  bv  usT    But  tho  tenenK*titM  we  now  huve  need  »  ^ood  Hhakiof^  up.    The 

BftsafiKtQr^TB  oavf  gnnti  uu  iho  principle  that  any  place  is  good  enough  for  the  op- 

»nLvi-»  to  li\«*  in,  and  have  built  accordingly.    SVe  are  too  poor  to  keep  oarselvefl 

^kan.  AuduiuKt  put  up  with  it;  for,  being  creatures  of  impulRe,  poverty  makes  uu 

■ran,  azul  no  doubt  riches  do  too.    The  Granite  Mills  have  the  best  tenements  in  the 

rtty:  yet  thi^y  cond«*n)n  the  teuement'-house  system  the  most.'' 

Tb^  aanulacturen,  as  a  rule,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  their  houses.    One  said: 

**Onr  tenrmenttt  are  very  g(H)d  indeed.     They  were  built  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 

uki]  most  be  iu  u^xxl  condition;  we  try  to  keep  them  so,  at  all  events.     The  help 

uir  fair  care  of  uiem.     Of  course  there  are  exceptions.    The  intemperate  do  not; 

the  J  dn  not  care ;  they  get  intoxicated  and  use  their  rooms  as  though  they  were  bar- 

Another  Miid : 

**Tbey  are  nut  as  good  us  wu  would  like  to  have  them,  but  good-enough  for  the  op- 
^ritivek.^ 

Thi*  remark  was  repeated  by  another,  a  treasurer,  who  stated  that  the  help  do  not 
appreciate  clean  honses.  Another,  while  acknowledging  that  their  tenements  were 
Due  04  foud  nor  as  clean  as  they  would  like  to  have  them,  thought  that  as  a  class  the 
Np^ntivm  shuw  no  regard  lor  cl«*an  rooms ;  that  they  destroy  rather  than  build  up. 
All  agrml  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  fact  that  they  were  fixing  them  up  continually, 
line jinvideut  Kaid : 

**Oar  tirHt  mill  was  built  in  IH66.  I  built  four  cottage  houses  on  our  land  for  some 
•*f  onr  help;  but  the  operatives  i)n»v«<l  to  be  very  dirJy  ;  many  of  them  kept  poultry 
III  tbe  crllarv.  They  do  not  show  much  appreciation  of  a  clean  house.  The  French 
Canadians  in  our  employ  ure  not  neat.'' 

Ro  mneh  waM  said  of  the  Granite  Mills'  houses  that  the  statement  of  the  superin- 
trndrnt  was  dimply  corn>lM>rative.     Ho  said  : 

"Tbey  are  as  good  us  we  would  like  them  to  be;  iu  fact  they  are  the  best  in  the 
*'itT.  Niu«-t«^u-tw«*ntieths  of  our  operatives  are  church-eoing  people,  and  they  have 
tbrir  minifiters  rail  on  them,  and  fi;el  a  desire  to  have  their  houses  look  well.  We 
Ukr  pHMl  rare  oC  our  houses,  and  try  io  keep  them  in  the  best  repair." 

A  R'Mtlrnt  ijf  Fall  River,  who  formerly  w<irked  iu  one  of  the  mills,  stated  : 

"TKlicD  the  mills  went  up  so  suddenly  thoy  had  to  bo  supplied  with  help,  and  the 
«ork'*hops  and  poor-honses  of  England  were  emptied  of  men  and  women,  who 
ttKied  hore  in  such  large  numljeis  that  the  manufacturers  hastily  erected  blocks  of 
I'ttmimtJi,  in  the  donstruction  of  which  they  used  the  poorest  and  cheapest  materials 
ilu:  ibi-y  cniihl  pnx'ure.  No  n'ganl  for  pcrKoiiul  comfort  was  consulted,  and  some  of 
Tt*  bi>usfi^  were  built  on  uiarhh  land,  which  in  summer  rendi-rs  the  places  the  most 
•lUulthy  and  disanrei'abl*!  iit  this  country.  Into  those  they  crowded  eight  to  t^n 
:-uiiiIi««  .H.il  n>fd  tht'iii  liki-  l»east«.  Superior  prices  brought  those  people  over  here, 
!«'r  It  was  th«'  wages,  they  came  for.  There  are  no  gardens  about  tbese  honses,  and  I 
Uiiirof  a  \*[nof'  where  there  is  hut  ouo  wat«T-faucet  to  nearly  lifty  families,  while 
'i*  pnvies  art- ••xiMwd  tn  ever\  body.  Dead  rats  and  chickens  and  other  refuse  lie 
*i»"at,  r«-i:ur»llf»sH  of  tin'  conunon  laws  of  health.  Into  these  tenements  families  come 
»r*il  t»ii,  .n:«l  ilii.  Urst  of  i  are  is  con.'iequeiitly  unknown.  When  a  man  is  employed  by 
'ijf  u:ill  hi-  ii  eni'ipf>lli-d  to  move  into  their  tenements.  Their  breakfast  depends  on 
*i.t  iT  niiiviii;^  in,  :iiifl  their  life  on  their  moving  out.  The  recent  strike  at  the  Chace 
Mi'U  niifi-aiiHeil  by  tin*  refusal  i»f  a  newly-engaged  man  to  move  out  of  a  i)rivate 
^nrtttriM  and  into  one  olthe  eonipany's.  Ho  did  not  consider  it  fit  to  live  in,  so  re- 
»!*•'..  ai;«l  w  j»  diNthargi'd,  anil  for  no  iitlier  reason.  The  result  was  that  the  entire 
I'.n  ^tnnk.  and  f««!  im  other  n-a-i»n  than  this.  There  is  no  use  in  stating  opinions, 
•'I;:he\oii  ta-TM.  In  ibo  NurraiianMett  Mills,  during  the  strike  of  two  years  ago, 
^Im  tnrfMirution  emb-nvored  to  turn  all  of  their  old  operatives  upon  the  street,  and 
ii'vr«briodo  iliiH  leuM'd  their  tenements  to  their  8uperint«Mident,  who  made  a  de- 
I'-i.il  !•  r  the  renr.  This  iiol  being  satisiied,  he  proceeded  to  oust  the  tenants  by 
•'^•»  oi  law,  which  wan  accomplished  after  duo  notice  to  vacate  was  served  upon  the 
if  fii^^  operatives.  The^e  tenom«*nts  are  in  bad  condition.  They  are  bad  morally, 
«•    til  n»»  in  a  sanitarv  i»oint.  of  view." 

<>fcA.M7F.  lliLt^s  TF.NKMKxrs.— These  houscs  look  very  attractive,  both  inside  and 
•"J*,  -^t.inding  ou  I  iiniparatively  high  ground,  and  all  are  occupied.  No.  42  Trcmont 
••  "T  ruijfliMiil  «if  a  block  of'lonr  tenements.  The  tii-Ft-floor  tenement  consists  of 
•hri-  rvH*ni»— a  livini:-n»oMi,  a  kitchen,  a  bed-room,  and  a  i»antry  (after  the  King 
I'J.i:'.  p!an,i.  Tbi-re  i.-*  an  excellent  chance  for  ventilation,  but  the  lower  tenement 
:•  .».v  r.ild  lU  w  i:itrr.  thf  lloor  being  of  single  thickness,  and  a  large,  open,  but  dry 
n;';r  Im  nenrh:  rent,  fl.rjO  per  month.  The  second-lloor  tenement  consists  of  a  living- 
?»-  ni.  4  kid  Iieo.  a  b»iln»oiii,  a  pantry,  and  three  attic  rooms,  well  ventilated  and 
"^:'?.«i ;  r**iit  for  thw  tenement,  Sti.rw)  ]>er  month.  There  is  no  water  in  the  houses, 
'*»f  trnant.«  Im-ioji  «»bligefl  to  obtain  all  that  they  use  for  drinking  or  family  purposes 
•i  •  hydrant  In  the  yanl.    The  privies  arc  in  the  yard,  and  are  much  more  respecta^ 

\o  LAW) 
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l)le  i\un\  soiiio  of  the  others  Beoii.    The  yards  are  clean.    Some  of  the  hoiiMi  h^Te 
four  teiieiiif'utHy  othiTH  have  only  t>vo,  unci  a  few  sioglo  houses  are  occapled  by  the 

oveiwois. 

'My  own  i)ei>»onal  observation  has  beeu  that  this  same  condition  of 
ailairs  t^xists  in  many  of  the  niaunfactiiriug  towns.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  LawTenec  is  bettor  as  re^arils  the  condition  of  the  mill  operatives 
than  th(^  city  in  repaid  to  which  I  have  i*ea<l  this  extract.  But  in  many 
of  tlie  smaller  villages  there  are  only  one  or  two  mills  and  four  or  five 
blocks  of  tenement  houses,  and  these  same  unsanitary  conditionH  pre* 
vail.  1  have  seen  them  in  a  great  many  of  the  villages  in  New  England. 
Suc;h  homes  cannot  bo  made  attractive  however  much  the  individnal 
tastes  of  the  families  occupying  some  single  tenements  might  iuclino  to 
make  them  so,  because  the  condition  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant,  and 
most  filthy  aifects  all  those  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  them,  and  necessarily  a  level  is  commonly  struck  afterawliile 
tiiat  is  detrimental  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  refinement  and  the 
comfort  (?f  home  life. 

IJy  ]Mr.  Geokge: 

().  Is  tlie  leveling  process  downward  to  the  lowest  or  upward  to  the 
highest  I — A.  it  is  generally  downward.  That  it  reaches  the  lowest 
])oint  I  will  not  say;  but  necessarily  the  condition  of  the  lowest  must 
ali'eet  the  condition  of  the  l)etter  class  of  operatives.  I  find  that  the 
same  ojiinions  expressed  hero  by  the  operatives  in  Fall  River  are  com- 
monly lnld  all  over  New  England.  These  people  object  to  being  com- 
pelled  to  live  in  mill  tenements.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  do  live  in 
thcjse  tenenuMits  voluntarily,  but  it  is  the  interference  with  their  right 
to  choose  for  themselves  that  is  especially  complained  of — the  fact  that 
tli(*y  an?  compelled  to  liv<5  where  the  men  to  whom  they  sell  their  labor 
wish  that  they  shall  live. 

]5y  the  Chaikman: 

Q.  You  say  that  the  employers  make  tliat  a  condition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  o|jeratives?— A.  When  the  corporations  have  vacant  tenements 
ihey  couimonly  do  make  that  a  condition.  Of  course  the  accommoda* 
tions  sometimes  are  not  suflicient  for  the  whole  number  of  o|)erativeSy 
and  (M)nsequently  some  of  them  are  necessitated  to  hire  tenements  out- 
side, an<l  in  such  cases  the  rule  does  not  hold  good. 

Q,  Can  you  state  how  the  prices  charged  for  the  accommodations 
alVordeft  by  these  tenements  compare  with  the  prices  for  accommodations 
obtained  outside t — A.  Oidy  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed  by  those 
will)  ri  ut  the  tenements.  Tliey  say  in  many  inst^mces  that  they  are 
not  chargrd  higher  rents  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  outside  tene- 
ments, but  they  say  also  that  they  cannot  get  as  goo<i  tenements  from 
the.  mill  owners,  for  the  reasons  1  have  given,  as  they  could  get  from 
others  it'  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  own  free  choice.  In  ex- 
tenuation of  this  condition  of  things  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  veiy 
importaiit  element  of  the  mill  o])eratives  who  have  a  large  inflnence 
upon  the  general  nuinner  of  living,  and  in  regard  to  whom  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  something  in  connection  with  this  subject.  I  wish  to 
read  a  j>aragrai)h  from  31r.  Wright's  rei)ort  for  1881,  page  409.    He  says: 

V.'itli  homo  t'Jkrc'jjtions,  th«  ranndian  French  uiothi^  Chinrso  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Tlicy  cnrtt  notbin^r  li>i' our  instiiutioiiM,  civil,  poltticiil,  or  educationii-l.  They  do  nofe 
couio  to  iiiakt^  »  liunio  fiiiK>ii|r  uh,  to  dwell  with  lis  as  <  itizGiis,  and  fo  become  a  jmx% 
of  us;  but  their  purpo^o  is  mei'uly  to  sojourn  a  few  yvuiB  uii  alii^ufly  tonchmg  na  only 
at  n  hiuf^le  poiut,  that  of  \vrirk,  aud  when  thvv  have  gathered  out  of  ua  what  wili 
Batitufy  their  ends  to  get  tht*m  away  to  whence  tlioy  raiuo  and  bestow  it  there.  Tbttjr 
are  u  horde  of  industrial  invaders,  not  a  stream  of  stable  ■ettlora.    Voting,  with  SU 
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'iAi  it  iiuiilirs  they  care  fiothin^  about.  Barely  does  one  of  them  become  natarai- 
irnt.  Thrj  wi!I  Dut  neud  their  children  to  school  if  they  can  help  it,  but  endeavor 
«'i 'rui««l  ihfiii  into  tbo  mills  at  the  earliest  jiossiblo  age.  To  do  this  they  deceive 
t>«'iJt  thi  a}Z^  i>t'  their  «.*hil(1reu  withbruzeu  cn'rontery.  They  deceive  also  abont  their 
»-b'*'liiijr.  di'clariD;;  that  they  have  been  to  school  the  legal  time,  when  they  know 
tbf  T  bav*-  iioi  :iud  do  not  intend  that  they  shall.  And  when  at  length  they  are  cor- 
bcn-  by  rh*'  tfchuol  oflicers,  and  thero  is  no  other  escape,  often  they  scrabble  together 
tbe  frw  ibiugM  they  have  and  move  away  to  somu  other  place  where  they  are  uu- 
knitwn.  and  when-  they  h(»]>o  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  deceits  to  escape  the  schools 
ratirely  and  kee]>  the  children  at  work  right  on  in  the  mills.  And  when,  as  is  indeed 
»nnirttmrs  the  i-av.  jiny  of  them  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  escape  at  all,  then 
tbe  »*olid  indilt'cp-nce  of  the  children  wears  out  the  teacher  with  what  seems  to  be 
BB  idle  task,  'lln-^e  people  have  one  good  trait.  They  are  indefatigable  workers 
»ad  diicile.  All  tbi-y  u^k  im  to  b»'  set  at  work,  and  they  little  care  who  rules  them  or 
bo^  they  are  rnlrd.  Tn  eani  all  they  can  by  no  matter  how  many  hours  of  toil,  to 
hTp  lu  tbe  moat  l»<'Kgarly  way,  ho  that  out  of  their  earnings  they  may  spend  as  little 
fiir  liriuf;  an  poHsiMe,  and  to  carry  out  of  the  country  what  they  can  thns  save — this 
t»1be  aim  of  the  Canadian  French  in  onr  factory  districts.  Incidentally  they  must 
h«\«  Millie  aniii:i«-nientM.  and,  so  far  as  the  males  are  concerned,  drinking  and  smek- 
itz  ^Rd  loun|;(ii.<r  e4}i!*.ti(ntf  the  Hum  (»f  these.  Now,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  sordid 
icii  ii>n  A  jiriipli*  Mlioiild  awaken  correN])ouding  feelings  in  tbe  managers,  and  that 
iV.^  dionld  fi-el  tli;it  the  longer  the  hours  for  such  people  the  better,  and  that  to 
•^■ffk  iLf'iit  ti>  tlie  nitermoMt  it^  about  the  only  good  use  they  can  be  put  to.  Nor  is 
i;  Mi  an  1*1*  iliat  thi^  iuiprih^ion  i^  so  strong  that  the  managers  overlook  for  the  time 
•vjL::  :kil  tip-  r«'M  nf  the  operatives,  and  think  that  everything  should  be  shaped  to 
ilr^  tn«ie>t  <ini'.t  ><*t  the  Mjuue  principle  which  wo  have  stated  as  showing  the  right 
«jv  iif  r^iuiliiet  in  thefoniier  i-a^e;  should  direct  here  also.  Society  shouldbe  shap^ 
io:be  iM'tter  }Hirtii»n  of  the  people;  and  where  the  ciise  requires  it  the  laws  shouldbe 
•D  aui*'Dd«.tl  ami  eniorced  tliat  ilurse  people  will  either  bo  coerced  to  conform  to  oar 
r9tabli»lied  ways  or  <'l.^e  go  v.  hero  the  already  established  ways  of  the  country  do 
plrafte  them. 

lu  corrulx«r<itioii  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Wright's  report  I  may  say 

(tut  (be  Kiiiitury  couditioii  of  many  of  the  tenement  houses  is  owing  in 

sreat  ine«Ksure  to  tiie  (ioinostic  habits  of  the  French  Gauadiaos.    Where 

It  Is  iN)&sili]e  ihoy  always  occupy  a  block  by  themselves,  because  people 

of  o!it«*r  iiatioiialitirs  do  not  wish  to*  live  with  them ;  but  this  is  not  al- 

%4Vn  |Mis.sibk*  in  the  .smaller  corporations,  and  the  Irishman  and  En- 

zl:-*liiiun  HUil  the  A»><^ntMn  are  occasionally  compelled  to  live  in  the 

Miui.- hull s*»  with  the  French  Canadian.     I  have  seen  in  the  sleeping 

a]>anuK  iiTs  of  these  peo]de  rows  of  bunks  corresponding  to  those  I  have 

b«itd  di'scrihed  as  existing  in  San  Francisco  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 

nor  .dk>\  ♦•  tirr,  where  they  sleep.    Their  families  are  generally  large  and 

t'j  liUMtrr^  thry  occupy  limited,  and  the  necessary  result  of  this  close 

(T»n<iiii;:  IS  demoralization  in  many  ways.    It  may  be  Justice  to  them 

tii*f;i:f  that  this  portion  of  ]^Ir.  Wright's  report  aroused  among  the 

'wi»T  ilii'-H  of  the  Freni:!i  Canadians  a  feeling  of  excitement,  and  that  a 

|m1.|ii-  l:i:iTing  was  given  by  him  to  those  who  desired  to  produce  testi- 

bj"I>>  dispioving  the  alh^gatitms  made  in  the  report;  but  nearly  all  the 

tr^^inillIly  was  taken  from  the  better  class  of  operatives — very  little 

fh  n.  i]ji-*ri»tton  or  woohn  operatives — more  from  those  employed  in  the 

^N't  jnd  .-^liof-  lactones  and  from  the  educated  class  of  the  people.    He 

;****>  :in  array  of  Ntatistics  sli(»wiug  the  percentage  of  their  vote  in  vari- 

'Ki-  Tnwns  in   .MaKsa<*husctts,  and  the  very  small  number  that  take  ad- 

'ji»f,iL'f  of  khc  privileges  i»f  American  citizenship  or  intend  that  their 

•riis)ilivTi  .nhall  take  advantage  of  those  privileges,  and  his  argument  re- 

Bj..:tj>.  I  believe,  in  the  view  and  umlerslanding  of  most  of  the  people 

•!>»w  Kn^Iaiid,  substantially  sound  and  unshaken  by  the  testimony 

huJ  Vii>  adduced  at  tliat  hearing.    1  mention  this  in  order  that  it  may 

r.4>;  he  sn|ip(»f<>i'd  that  the  French  Canadians  in  >'ew  England  are  wholly 

la  tbe  I  onditioii  of  tho.se  that  I  have  desciibed,  but  the  rule  is  very  ex- 

:«ri.«i\«*  i!i;tt  cLut  condition  does  exist  among  those  of  them  who  are  em- 
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Q.  How  loii^  is  it  siuce  the  French  Caimdiaiis  be^n  to  oome  to  our 
Tnamifacturing  centers  in  large  numbers! — A.  I  don^t  know  tbat  I 
am  able  to  answer  that  <iuestion  correctly.  I  understand  that  their 
coming  dates  from  the  time  of  the  attempted  reduction  of  wages  in  New 
England  and  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  operatives. 

Q.  That  was  in  1871,  I  think  t— A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Geokge  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics,  or  any  knowiedgeof  your  own  independ- 
ent of  statistics,  to  show  the  proportion  of  these  Canadians  to  the  whole 
number  of  operatives  in  the  New  England  factories  t — A.  There  are  some 
statistics  in  Mr.  Wright's  last  report  giving  the  percentage  of  different 
nationalities,  which  1  will  hand  in  later. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  the  same,  or  less,  or  more  wages  than  the  others  t^ 
A.  Commonly  they  work  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  because  they  rarely 
ask  the  price  they  are  to  receive  when  they  are  engaged.  They  go  to 
work  without  making  any  bargain  and  take  the  rate  that  is  paid,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  strikers,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  their  employment  is  to  re<luce  the  scale  of  wages  in 
the  various  occupations  in  which  they  take  part. 

Q.  Are  they  a  saving  people  t  Do  they  come  hei-e  to  earn  and  save 
and  remain  but  a  short  time  and  then  carry  away  their  savings? — A.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  think  that  is  the  general  rule  among  them — 
that  they  save  all  they  can  and  j)ut  out  very  little.  They  live  on  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  food,  as  a  general  thing,  from  the  English  or  the  Irislii 
or  the  American  operatives;  they  eat  less  mcHt;  they  live  more  eco- 
nomically, I  suppose  it  may  be  called  ;  and  as  they  have  generally'  large 
families,  they  are  enable<l,  even  though  they  receive  small  wages  indi- 
vidually, to  get  together  sufficient  money  to  i*eturn  to  Canada,  and  there, 
as  I  have  been  told  by  (^anadiana,  they  generally  invest  their  money 
in  the  land,  buy  a  farm,  and  settle  down  "  at  home.''  I  understand 
also — I  believe  it  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  reports — that  they 
have  a  society  formeil  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  go  back  to 
Canada,  aii  anti-colonization  society  it  may  be  called,  which  is  in  part 
under  the  control  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  The  clergy 
of  that  church  do  not  wish  to  lose  this  large  and  imi)ortant  part  of  their 
congregations,  so  this  society  has  been  constituted  to  enable  these  pieo- 
pie  to  return  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  places  where  they  origi- 
nally came  from,  after  they  have  gathered  a  little  money  from  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  New  England. 

Q.  Does  your  observation  eimble  you  to  state  the  average  length  of 
their  sojourn  in  New  England  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate  answer  to  that  question,  be- 
cause their  stay  varies  so  materially  in  different  cases.  It  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  family  the  conditions  of  einjdoyment  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  domest  ic  and  industrial  life — whether 
they  are  getting  along  well,  succeeding  in  their  undertaking. 

By  the  Chairmaj^': 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  they  come  often  to  manufacturing  centers 
in  such  numbers  and  remain  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  estublish 
French  communities,  with  their  churches,  stores,  and  in  some  instanoes 
their  ])laces  of  amusement,  so  as  to  make  practically  a  French  Canadian 
community  T — A.  That  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  larger  towns,  vnd, 
as  I  stated  before,  it  is  very  often  their  custom  in  the  smaller  places  to 
occupy  a  section  of  the  town  by  themselves,  several  rows  or  blocks  of 
houses.    1  know  that  in  many  villages  which  T  xiassed  through  I 


N^l  ••:^:  *-.;':  ■.  -ji^r^i-r:  •:•:  itr-  v-/!.i^e  w^s  tbe  Kwnoh  quarter,  or 
■y^:.;  r  T.*  -J  7^ -:•••!:  Vi'c.*  vr-arhriTrVtr  ranio  of  th:ukiiul  might 
^-rr.t:  :••  '-  Zi^-r  ^- t:  :  i^^7'  vrn- o!  ■•sely  amoiijr  themselves* 
M;ir.T  ..:  it-z  ':  i"-  .  ■^•i"  ".  ^-Tik:':^  F.::^i:sh,  ar.d  rhrtt  no  doubt 
.1  .",.;:r  ••  7,   ^  -  —  '--■:":'?-:    r  'irrp:rj  :o;r^-ther, 

I  ■:'•'.-  ■     .  •  *  -  -  ^  :  .-.iiviTies  K*f  xhv  \H^K\h\X\oi\  of  Mas- 

•. '  !,'>»  •"-.•;./  I  T      *     r  -  ':  ■-  ^\\  W  or"  ai.y  irierest  to  the  eom- 

Mr.  «tI.'  ?.  ■?:-  1         '    ;      rr  :"  ,:  ::  ^,...iM  l»t-.     We  ;in>  hiqinring  now 

.iN'-.:  ^'. ••  ■  .  -   :-       ..  -  -     -^  -..::"-i;"3l  ir!v. 

lT:v  ^V:T^l-^<.  T  -  --:::•  :r^i«r>^N>:ox!  ihat  there  is  ;i  t.ible  jiivinjr 
Tiii  J, -ri '•-■."  :^-  :  ;"r-:  .  '  -  i  ':.sr.<  wh«»  yo:o  ar.ti  LoM  Amerieau  eiii- 
zi-i:*:!:!'.  ■  T*  I  ■.  -_':  :  -  :-  jT  :iS  n:nr^en:.  I  have  here  a  table  pi>*- 
-i]:»-*i  r.-  tL'  K;--  '.  •  •  i:  ■ :.  -:*..■  • :  this  i\«nn\n'ersy.  The  fiffuiw^ 
«M\ir  :]  ::-y.--  ■  .-  •  .-_  1  v.".  .^-^  ^::»-re  Frvnob  Canadians  an*  to  Iv 
I'tL:.-:  ::  l^r  j  •  ■  •  »:-..■  '."Aiz.^  Tr^«y.  CiMnx^s,  ami  Lowell.  These 
•  ii:«  •  :•  r.  •  i  v:  1 !  ..-  -  •  i  a  -  -  »  ••:  -  -  ^  » >,^|  -.: ;  j ;  [on  o  f  4 1 7,  So  7,  of  whom  SS.tVTv* 
jrvr.ir."':  ::.*.  T.  •  .*... '.!;-i  r^.-V^raieowner^  numlH*r -,r»li»:  Cana- 
•I'an  mC;.-1  .  ' .■!::-i.  I  .4  »•;  «.  .i'j»iii:ai' sehix«!s,  40:  uaturalizetl  Cana- 
<iiaLi.  4.4n«.  •  >:  "Lv  :■  •:.I  FivL.-h  Ca::ai::an  iK.>iiula(ion  here  jiiven  t»,OlKi 
are  in  <'..h»n:.*.  ■'..'.'.''J  :::  In'y.  a:i«i  IIjrmi  in  L*>welL  Of  the  real-estate 
"nsf-r!*  !L-r>-  .:rf  17»;  -a  «••!:.»■>  aini  107  in  Tioy:  no  return  fix>m  Lowell. 
t»f  :?;»•  tnTa:  :.:::/-r  ••:  :h^  :r  s-:i.>:.l  i  iiiMit-n  044  are  in  CohiH'S,  THiS  in 
Tpnv.  an-i  !..i»»l  in  L«TrIl:  .inl  i.f  The  Tanadians  natux-alized  there  are 
■^.'iri  r«.Li--,  4^  i::  Tr»»T.  and  ••nlv  l'ol»  in  Lowell. 

I  ?L"TiM  iiki-  !••  >;iy  v.nieiUinjr  with  re^ranl  to  the  employment  of 
wuiuru  ;ii.d  iliiMrvD  ii;  xh^  mills.  As  1  have  already  said,  that  i»nn*ails 
To  a  Iar;:e  t-x:ir:iT.  In  Ma.'^>*:chn>o:Ts  we  have  a  ehild-lalx>r  law,  whirh 
»aMil»:iii:e«l  a::»=-r  •  ••::>;LivnMe  efiVn:  on  the  part  of  those  inteivsted 
intlii*  :n»«v»-L,»::]:.  Tt::>  Li^'  ii»rbids'tln-  iin]iU»ymen:  of  ehiUhvn  under 
tbv  .lilt- of  Trn  \*\i:<  :::  nui.ufaetoiies,  and  renders  it  eomnnlsorv  for 
tbr»s4.  iiiiilt-r  i"i»ari*-rn  yt-a:sof  a^e  to  atu^nd  sehoi^l  at  lea^t  thirteen 
•fk-*  i:;  i-arli  Vf-ar.  1  mav  sav  in  rtlatiiai  to  this  law  that,  like  all 
"lh»-r  l:tw>.  ii  zur<  \h.'  >n]»iH>rT«'d  by  ]inii!lf  opinion  in  order  to  In*  effei^t- 
iv»-:  Tijat  !t  i>  in  i;:aiiv  easi-'i  rvadtd.  and  lar-^-lv  bv  the  French  Cana- 
«luiit-I»-ine:'t.  tli:i»n;:hial>iliraTii>n  in  ie;:a]'«l  to  the  a^'es  i>f  theirehildreu, 
fnifli  Tlj*-ir  d»->ii.-  t«»  have  tln'in  earnin-r  sonu-tliin;:.  t-ven  thouj^h  it  Ih» 
vi-rv  iit;l»*.  toti;iitl  thr  i'iinini«in  family  land.  In  thi>  way.  until  within 
i»  "»li«»rt  time,  !!:»-  law  has  luen  evadetl  lar^rely  in  many  parts  nf  the 
Slate,  bill  Ml  lunih  altfnti«in  has  been  ill  awn  T«i  the  subjeet  of  late 
y-ATy  thrw:j;:h  tli»-  t-tiorts  of  the  h*afli*rs  in  tlie  labor-refiain  movement 
tli.it  It  !■*  n»«w  iH'ttt-r  rii fn reeil.  The  deteetive  bureau  are  at  juvseni 
nsri;:  all  ihrir  intMn>  ainl  opportunities  i»f  enlbreinf:  the  law  by  brin»r- 
iti;:  i-;iHHs  in  uhidi  it  i<  viohiii-d  xo  publie  notiie  antl  to  ]»unishnient.  I 
lia\>  U-fii  aN^ui'i'd  bv  tin-  rliief  «if  that  bureau  that  he  wuuhl  do  all  in 
li>  |!i»w«-r,  whrnevrr  any  rase  of  infrin;:eni»-nt  of  the  law  was  bron^rht 
T'»  li:s  attrntioM.  tn  i-nfoH-*'  its  im^visinns.  For  these  reasons  therr  has 
l»^n  a  sT»-p  in  ad  vane**  in  this  rejrard  in  many  uf  the  Massachusetts 
&iaL.alai*ruiin;;  eonimunities,  but  there  is  yet  riMnn  for  mueh  impnive- 
iDfut.  In  thf  iither  N«  w  Kn;:land  States,  so  far  as  1  know,  then*  is  no 
hw  n.xiu^  the  a;:e  under  which  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  the 
ulli,  and  thf^  employment  of  youn^M*hiIdicn  in  factories  is  more  ^en- 
■il  tbert*«  us  I  am  infomuMl. 

ttt  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  law  of  that  kind  in  New  Ihunp- 
I 

w.  W« find diflicultv also  In  enfoniuL'  the  MassachusettH 
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ten-hour  law.  There  is  a  disposition  to  evade  itj<f  provisions  and  tbo  in 
tent  of  its  framers.  I  believe  there  is  a  decision  of  an  oflicial  authority^ 
I  don't  know  the  exact  officer  who  made  that  decision,  but  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  law  only  applied  to  those*,  employed  in  textile  manufact- 
ures, and  that  consequently  those  employed  in  mercantile  shops  and  in 
manufacturing  the  various  small  wares,  in  printing  offices,  and  in  other 
corresponding  branches  of  business,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  law.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  to 
render  the  law  more  comprehensive,  so  as  to  embrace  all  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  that  employ  women  and  child  labor.  We  de- 
mand that  the  work-shop  and  the  family  br,  kept  separate.  We  want 
the  right  to  keep  our  wives  and  children  at  home.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  employed  in  the  manuAicturing  establinhments 
making  return  to  the  Census  Bureau  will  ]ierhaps  prove  somewhat 
startling  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  drift-  of  our  industrial 
system.  The  females  above  15  years  of  age  employed  numl>er  531,783, 
and  the  children  under  15  years  of  age  1S1,91S. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  area  does  that  statement  covert — A.  These  are  the  fignrcs 
for  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  whole  country,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  1  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  the  labor  organizations  when 
I  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Tra<les,  that — 

That -enterprise  which  dopriHla  for  its  HiicceKHiipoii  th«*  work  of  children  whose  pal- 
ates have  not  yet  lost  the  flavor  of  their  niotlurr'i*  milk  is  a  Mot  njion  our  boasted 
progress  and  a  crime  against  humanity.  CiviHzation  ducH  not  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  the  human  family  upon  the  altar  of  greed,  nor  doi'H  it  allow  that  man  is  created  aM 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  commerce. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  emjdoyment  of  child  labor,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  tendencies  that  we  feel  called  upon 
to  i)rotest  against.  We  see  the  results  in  our  manufarturing  district-s,  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people  who  have  worked  as  rhildi*en  in 
the  mills,  and  have  been  deprived  of  tho.se  physical  opportunities  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  full  facultied  and  well  conditioned 
stafd  of  the  human  body  and  of  its  companion,  the  mind  or  intellect. 
There  is  something  in  thecontinement  incident  to  manufacturing  indus- 
try that,  in  the  case  of  ninety-nine  individuals  out  of  a  humlred,  lessi^ns 
the  vitality  and  the  capacity  for  elevation.  It  is  a  problem  for  physiolo- 
gists, something,  perhaps,  we  have  not  the  ability  to  grapple  with,  i)ut  we 
see  the  fact  and  wo  lament  it.  In  Justice  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  New  England  I  should  say  that  there  are  some  bright  excep- 
tions to  the  common  run  of  owners  of  these  industries  and  their  system 
of  employment  in  some  of  the  mercantile  establishments,  and  notably 
in  one  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Connecticut.  I  refer 
now  to  the  silk  manufactory  of  the  Messrs.  Clien(\y,  in  South  Manches- 
ter, where  the  hours  of  work  are  ten  per  day,  wliile  in  other  ])arts  of 
the  State  they  are  generally  eleven  and  sometimes  twelve.  Mr,  Wright 
gives  a  brief  description  of  the  working  of  that  community,  which,  I 
think,  in  justice  to  the  gentlemen  who  inaugurated  it,  should  bo  incor- 
porated  in  your  record.  It  is  no  paradise*,  but  it  is  a  paradise  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  other  manufacturing  villages. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  repoit  for  1881,  pagtj  47;^,  says: 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  in  Conner!  i<Mit  we  wen*  naturally  draxm  to  Sonth 
Manchester.  Although  we  were  aware  that  ten  horn's  constituted  the  work-day  there, 
we  were  anxious  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  snceesN  of  the  work  Iroii]  an  ethical  as  well 
aa  from  on  ecouoiuieal  point  of  view.    One  of  the  Brothers  Cheney  ohowed  na  thnnigh 
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tk^  rnrks  nnd  groandu,  and  ctkYtt  iia  full  iiifonnation  rclntiTc  to  tlio  growth  of  tlio 
tiIIjbv  and  ib«»  caoAesi  wbirli  nave  prodiicoil  it.  One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  forces 
vhicb  hare  pniduced  thoonler  of  society  existing  at  South  Maiu^hester  is  the  stn»ngih 
af  tbr  familj  tie  ooionc  the  owners  of  the  estate.  One  man,  ^lio  ^lOsseKsed  a  furin  of 
Bake:^4U acres,  bad  right  sonn;  six  of  thcni  joined  with  theiriUtluTmtheniannlaetnre 
cf  lilk,  in  ibe  (jniet  little  mill  on  the  Mreani  which  ran  throngh  the  farm  ;  the  other 
ttro  «nDJi  were  indirertly  iissoeiated  with  their  father.  The  great  inflm'nco  of  this 
Uoiily  association  has  been  too  palpable  to  he  oM>rk»oked.  The  original  farm  U  still 
fyBvrfrtatf.for.  althungh  eaeb  heir  haA  a  separate  dwelling  of  his  own,  no  t'cnces  n>ark 
tb«>  lii:r«,  but  the  whole  is  continued  in  ith  iinit.v,  and  each  oue  eiijoyK  the  whole  as 
a  ]»ark,  «Ljth  is  roni]io>ed  of  what  is  his  own  ami  what  ht-lon^s  to  his  kin.  This 
nrallT  conMitnten  an  id«*al  village.  The  necond  element  of  force  in  creating  tlu*  ordrr 
«hicb  riukts  at  Sontli  Maur-heHter  grows  ont  of  the  first,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  iirui  live  among  thoKO  whom  they  employ.  One  ot  the 
;ET»at  and  grievous  evils  which  on«'  eaniiDt  hel])  hut  observe,  as  he  cxamim^s  our  in- 
Uo«trial  system,  is  aliscci  tee  it- m.  Kven  iriini  the  tirfit  look  it  is  plain  tliat  to  reap 
prtifitu  fro'm  the  ]ab(»r  of  a  ermpanj*  of  ])»'ople,  nnd  then  Kpend  them  away  in  othor 
pUrir*,  is  a  |Misitive  evil.  A  king  is  bound  to  leside  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects  nn<l 
dfi^'te  Li«  viMluui  and  his  strength  to  their  welfare,  and  il  is  just  as  true  of  iudns- 
trial  LiogH. 

At  Smih  M:inehesfer.  if  one  of  the  timi  wishes  to  build  a  mansion,  it  is  built 
whrrt-tbe  t«i>:ilib  is  prndiicrd  which  enables  him  to  gratify  bis  taste;  and  all  Xhoyo 
«bo  luU  a  Hburc*  in  iiroducing  the  wealth  have  as  much  good  from  the  lawns  and 
adi'miueuts,  aii'ordiiig  to  their  power  to  a]i]>reciate,  as  those  who  dwell  in  the  f;uo 
hnflM:.  lhi>  grounds  are  laid  wbt-ro  all  who  work-in  the  mills  can  see  the  fruits  of 
tbrir  Ubiirst.  As  the  third  fi»rce,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  community  is  consci- 
ofi^iy  aiid  deliberati'ly  worked  by  the  managers  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  in 
!b^;r '.-niploy.  Each  one  mast  do  bis  share  iii  keeping  up  his  grounds  and  ]>reserv- 
:tj:  Oif  •ohrietv  and  integrity  of  the  village.  The  managers  carry  on  for  the  public 
pit^i  \  liall.  wbii'b  is  church,  theater,  and  platform,  all  in  one.  They  c<msider  it  a 
Hvi  lif  tbrir  workM,  nnd  that  it  is  just  as  essential  to  their  business  success  as  tl;e 
vvII-AiTungf  d  departuients  of  the  manufacturing  buildings.  Now  in  all  this  there  is 
&otb.r.t:  of  ehariiy.  The  whole  establishment  in  all  its  parts  is  worked  on  business 
^rjiiip]r«,  for  bu>sine9.<«  succckh,  and  the  manifest  well-being  of  all  the  *Miel]i''  is  cou- 
Dilrml  r«M  ntial  ti»  that  success;  and,  asa  result,  there  is  Si-arcely  a  need  for  charity. 
IrmUidv  works  antl  evervbodv  is  workeil.  Ihe  result  is,  as  it  will  }>e  everv  where 
v&Tr  «Qi  h  principles  prevail,  that  a  high  meral  and  intellectual  tone  ]irevails  in  all 
?!-  ilrT-arTUj*  iits,  and  tbistou«^  pnnluces  better  work  peo])leand  bett»rwork,  and  sunr 
.••:..-..i:  prulit  to  all.  than  when  an  opi)ositc  policy  ])revails.  Tl-is  factory  vill;iir«* 
"T-Tai-,-  '.  irlii:i  Itself  M)  much  of  the  forces  and  conditions  of  futJin'  progn-ss  that  li 
r  *  li.  fxjMijttfl  to  keep  j^aee  with  th<«  advances  of  soeiety  which  aie  .\('1.  to  trike 
plir,  ami  thf  ni«)«.t  ehetTing  bopi^  we  can  have  for  our  factory  villages  is  that  cueli 
■o-  mav  hfeedilv  beeoine  a  likeness  of  the  one  at  South  Manchester.  This  order  of 
•I'ir'y  lit  i.iduitrial  renters  will  come  when  we  g«;t  over  talking  about  the  interests 
^i  '3pir.-kl  :iT,<l  Iab<T  bring  identical,  and  comi)rehend  tin  in  as  ret  ijiroeal  inu-iests, 
^niautiirig  fr'nn  each  n  practi<'al  rec(»gnition  of  tiie  force  of  *he  other,  each  vitalizing 
tb*  lat<ut  po\%er  of  the  other. 

It  is  ;ilso  simple  ju.sticf  tliat  soniotlnnp:  should  be  said  hore  of  the 

firm  of  -Mcr'iilloiigli,  Williiinis,  and  Parker,  of  Dostoii,  who  eniiiloyod 

many  fK'0]d«*  in  tlnMr  mercantile  establishinont,  and  also  of  the  hous<* 

•»f  .bifdau   &  Marsh,  who  have  don(»  much  to  render  the  condition 

<»f  :b«*ir  ♦•m]>Ioy<5s   comfortable  and  ])leasant.    I  would   like  to  say 

f'Amcihin;:  in  n^^anl  to  the  working  girls  of  Boston   and   the   shoj) 

PtU  ill  the!  stores;   but,   to  pursue   the  line  of  thought  that  I  am 

in,  I  would  say  that  the   firm  of  Jordan  &   Marsh  have  provided  a 

ven-  hire**  nK)in   in  one  of  their  buildings,  which  would   be  worth 

a^H'Ot  iTJ^iHH)  a  year  for  commercial  purposes,  and  have  iitted  it  uj)  with 

the  rarion.s  ntHresnary  accommo<lations  for  their  people  and  for  tlie  socie- 

fiei«  which  their  «mploy(*s  form  among  themselves  for  literary  and  intel- 

WxhaI  impnivpinent,  and  for  amusements,  dances,  and  other  social  fes- 

trrjfiej?.    That  firm  pur.Hue  a  course  with  their  employ^\s  and  manifest  a 

kiridr.e!««  towanl  them  which  creates  an  excellent  state  of  feeling  between 

tile  i*m ploy er  and  the  emplo^^ed.    Another  part  of  their  system,  which 

VM  ori^nal  with  them,  produced  its  fruition  last  fall  in  the  taking  of 

ilnp  to  Europe  by  qaite  a  number  of  the  people  employed  by  them. 
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They  formed  a  society  the  previous  year  to  \i'liic1i  eacli  one  of  the  eu 
pioy^s  who  eliose  contributed  a  small  amount  weekly,  and  then  at  a 
certain  time  lots  were  drawn  and  thonc  who  were  ro  fortunate  aa  to 
draw  prizes  were  entitled  to  p:o  upon  the  European  trip.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  firm,  who,  I  believe,  also  indulged  bis 
philanthropy  while  they  were  abroad  in  various  ways,  by  giving  them 
special  opportunities  for  sight-seeing  and  other  advantages  which  they 
could  not  have  had  as  individual  travelers.  They  returned  fh)ra  their 
tri})  very  much  pleased  with  their  experience,  and  the  sameprogramiue 
is  to  be  repeated  another  yeiir. 

The  firm  of  McCullough,  Williams  &  Parker,  one  of  the  largest  cloth- 
ing establishments  in  Boston,  have  pursued  a  similar  course.  They  pay 
the  highest  market  rate  for  their  labor  in  all  cases,  fi*om  the  sewing 
girls,  who  make  the  cotton  goods  that  they  sell,  to  the  cntter  of  the 
most  fashionable  garments,  and  the  heads  of  their  departments,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  many  of  their  employes  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  firm  and  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  responsibility  and  oblifj^a- 
tion  to  do  their  best  work  for  its  benefit.  But,  as  I  have  said,  these 
are  the  bright  exceptions.  The  iisnal  relations  between  the  jieople  em- 
])loyed  in  mercantile  ])ursuits  and  their  employers  are  those  of  ihe 
seller  and  buyer  of  commodities.  The  employes' sell  their  labor  at  the 
lowest  miirket  price  that  the  employers  can  buy  it  at,  and  that  is  all  the 
responsibility  or  interest  that  the  employer  feels  in  their  welfare. 

There  are,  of  course,  employed  in  the  shops  and  stores  of  every  large 
city  a  great  number  of  girls — young  sales-ladies,  and  the  chief  and  one 
of  the  most  crying  abuses  of  our  system  of  child  labor  in  Massachasetts 
is  the  employment  by  some  of  the  larger  firms  in  Boston  of  little  chil- 
dren as  cash-boys  and  girls.  1  have  in  my  mind  several  firms  where 
children  hardly  lai'ge  enough,  apparently,  to  be  out  from  under  their 
mother's  eye,  are  compelled  to  remain  in  those  ])hvces  from  the  time  of 
oi)ening  in  the  morning,  which  is  commonly  8  o'clo<!k,  until  7,  8,  or  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  in  the  busy  season,  until  10, 11,  or  12  o'clock 
at  night.  I  have  very  often  noticed  their  ap)>earance  when  I  have  had 
occasion  to  go  into  those  establishments,  and  the  tired,  weary,  exhausted 
look  of  some  of  those  little  children  as  the  day  is  drawing  to  a  close  is 
pathetic.  Many  of  them  receive  but  a  mere  pittance,  sometimes  a  few 
cents  a  day,  occasionally  $1.50  a  week;  and  for  that  pittiince  they  have 
to  surrender  all  the  opportunites  for  the  ]>leasures  of  childhood,  all  the 
childish  merriment  that  should  be  the  birthright  of  every  child,  and 
l)ecome  part  of  the  machinery  that  constitutes  our  industrial  exchange. 

Many  of  the  girls  employed  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age 
and  receive  perhaps  $2  a  week.  If  they  are  exceptionally  bright,  quick, 
and  active  as  sales-girls  they  may  get  $4  or  $5  a  week.  Some  of  the 
fashionable  houses  may  even  go  higher  than  that,  but  I  believe  the 
average  price  paid  for  tlie  habor  of  sales-girls  in  Boston  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  trade  is  not  above  $2.50  a  woek.  Out  of  tliat  money  they 
are  supposed  to  maintain  themselves.  Many  of  them  work  until  all 
hours  and  until  they  become  exhausted  in  body  and  consequently  in 
mind.  They  are  expected  to  be  always  neatly  dressed  and  to  wear 
goo<l  clothes,  because  an  establishment  employing  girls  who  did  not 
dress  neatly  would  perhaps  lose  custom  thereby.  They  are  supposed 
to  accomplish  this  result  by  some  mathematical  process  of  their  own  on 
$2.50  or  $3  a  week.  Above  all  things,  they  are  required,  not  so  dis- 
tinctively by  the  people  who  employ  them,  as  by  society  at  large,  to 
be  virtuous,  to  obey  the  social  laws,  and  to  preserve  in  proper  condi- 
tion their  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  society.    They  are  sometiniea 
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awistedy  I  believe,  to  work  out  this  result  by  the  people  at  the  heads 
<)f  the  departmeuts.  I  have  in  my  mind  individual  instances  of  that. 
f  do  uot  rare  to  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  but  what  J  say  can 
Iw  corroborated  by  every  man  who  is  present  here  as  a  witness,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt^  by  the  ladies  who  will  testify  before  you  hereafter.  I 
thibk  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  time  is  some  system, 
not  uece;»8arily  of  legislation,  but  sonje  system  of  industry  and  of  employ- 
ment which  will  remove  this  stigma  from  our  large  cities  and  our  large 
mercantile  industries.  It  is  fraught  with  danger  in  the  future,  and  this 
remark  applies  to  a  large  extent  to  the  relations  that  exist  between  the 
female  o|>erative8  and  those  over  them  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
«lij*tnctsof  Xew  England.  I  knowof  my  own  i)ersonal  knowledge  that 
*ueb  a  condition  of  things  does  exist.  It  is  something  that  is  not  desir- 
able even  to  the  employers  of  labor,  and  is  perhaps  more  the  result  of 
indirect  forces  than  of  any  direct  design,  but  it  does  exist. 

The  condition  of  the  girls  in  the  factory  boarding-houst^s  (which  are 
ian  in»titution  in  themselves  deserving  of  considerable  notice  in  some  of 
the  towns,  as  regards  the  opportunities  which  they  otfer  for  aniusi*- 
ment,  for  MK-ial  enjoyment,  and  for  refinement  and  elevating  iuilu<Mu*es,) 
i«  de]»lorable.  In  other  places  all  due  care,  all  the  care  that  can  be 
legitimately  exercised  through  the  rules  and  influence  of  the  employing 
foqxinitions.  is  takeii  that  a  jiroper  standard  of  morality  shall  be  i)res(^rv- 
«1  in  these  boarding-houses,  but^from  the  nature  of  the  case,  t  he  flinging 
topether  of  a  large  number  of  young  peo[)le  ynder  such  <nrcumstances, 
xht  inflaence  of  that  kind  of  life  cannot  bo  good.  Some  of  the  board- 
iof;  houses  are  designed  exclusively  for  girls  and  others  for  the  mahs 
operatives,  and  then  again  in  other  cases  both  sexes  live  in  the  same 
boQidiog  house.  The  condition  of  life  which  flings  them  together  in 
this  way,  without  home,  with  no  domestic  ties,  with  the  hard  daily 
routine  of  labor  enfeebling  mind  and  body  and  taking  away  the  healthy 
tone  of  lK»th,  necessarily  ]>roduces  immorality ;  and  1  say  atlvisedly  that 
the  city  of  Lowell  is  a  wide  and  large  field  for  the  philanthroi)y  of  the 
moral  n-former.  There  is  more  need  of  institutions  to  iniprove  the 
privileges  of  these  people  in  our  manufacturing  centers  than  that  mu- 
Difii*ent  donations  should  be  made  to  Harvard  College  or  U)  Yale. 
There  is  more  nee<l  that  our  philanthropists  turn  their  attention  to 
illeviating  the  condition  of  these  jieople  than  there  is  that  they  shouhl 
Meet  art  galleries  or  build  magnificent  charities  for  decayed  gentle- 
vomen :  and  there  is  a  greater  necessity  than  all  that  our  industrial 
Mstem  shall  l>e  so  regulated  that  the  heiul  of  a  family  shall  be  ]iermii- 
ted  to  pn*serve  his  family  intact,  and  that  the  labor  of  women  and  girls 
ind  children  to  the  large  extent  which  I  have  described  shall  not  be 
■oimjiortaDt  a  factor  in  the  productions  of  our  mannfactuiing  indus- 
thft*.  It  is  the  need  of  the  time  that  more  op])ortunity  be  given  for  the 
hibon*r  to  buihl  uj»  a  home,  to  keep  his  wife  there  and  to  kecj)  his 
danirhters  and  his  sons  there  until  they  have  arrivcMl  at  such  an  iige  as 
In  have  acquired  sullicient  physical  stamina  and  vigor  to  bear  the  hind 
knijfks  and  struggles  of  existence.  This,  I  say,  is  a  more  urgent  need 
thin  almost  any  other  that  our  society  has  to-day.  There  is  room  for 
Work  in  alh-viating  existing  misery,  but  there  is  greater  necessity  for 
taking  steps  which  will  remove  the  need  for  such  alleviation  as  far  as 

(OMible. 

S>  far  as  n-ganls  the  amusements  of  the  ])eoplc  in  New  England,  1 
•ouJd  Kiiy  that  in  the  city  of  Boston  we  have  mnde  rjii)id  progress  in 
Ihr  la.st  lew  years.     The  large  public  library  and  reading  room,  where 
CTcr^'  |ieriodiral  e«in  Ik.*  obtained,  is  open  on  Sunday.    Tlie  Museum  of 
B  Arts  ia  alao  oiien  on  Sunday  fi*ee.    The  institution  known  as  the 
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Youn/rMcn^s  Christian  Union,  which  in  more  of  a  practical  exemplillca- 
tion  of  christian  work  than  of  theology,  having  been  foanded  hj  tbe 
Unitarian  organization,  and  being  8iip))orted  by  men  of  all  doDomina- 
tioiis,  ioalso  open  on  Sundays.  There  is  a  merely  nominal  charge  for 
meinbershij).  $1  a  year,  and  to  strangers  it  is  free.  It  has  a  large  libraty, 
reading  and  correspondence  room,  and  a  conversation  room.  It  baa 
parlors  and  all  the  opportunities  lor  i*ecreation  that  can  be  expected  bi 
an  institution  of  that  kind;  but  after  all  the  class  that  it  reacbea  is  ao 
small  compared  with  the  vast  number  who  have  either  no  taato  or  no 
ability  to  use  those  means  that  it  goes  but  a  small  way  towards  solv- 
ing  the  problem  which  1  have  stated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Take  the  ]mblic  librarj',  for  inst<ance,  how  many  of  what  we  call 
working  people  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  each  Sabbath  f— A. 
So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  I  have  frequently  been  thereon  the 
Sabbath,  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  use  its  privileges  are  work- 
ing peoi)le. 

Q.  But  I  wish  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the.extent  to  which,  after  all,  the 
masses  are  reached  by  a  public  libiary.  What  number  will  it  accom- 
modate— two  or  three  hundred! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  that  two 
hun(ired  wouhl  be  the  outside  number  that  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  reading  room,  and  that  is  the  only  part  oi*the  building  that  is  nsed 
on  Sunday. 

Q.  Do  women  frequent  it  as  well  as  men! — A.  Occasionally,  but 
there  is  not  any  p(»rceptible  percentage  of  women. 

Q.  And  the  other  places  which  you  have  mentioned  are  like  tbe 
library  as  to  the  numbers  present  on  the  Sabbath,  I  suppose  t»  A.  The 
Young  Men^s  Christian  Union  is  generally  crowded  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  I  should  say  that  during  the  day  at  least  five  hundred  ]>er- 
sons  use  it;  of  course  not  all  at  one  time,  but  taking  the  whole  day  to- 
gether. 

Q.  JUit  many  of  those,  I  suppose,  are  young  men  who  are  not  spe- 
cially dependent  npou  its  privileges  f — A.  Probably.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  the  mercantile  class — clerks  and  those  employe<l  in  the  insur- 
ance and  bank  offices. 

Q.  To  ])ut  it  in  rouud  numbers,  do  you  think  that  more  than  one  thon- 
sand  of  the  working  people  are  reached  by  these  free  libraries  and  tbe 
like  i)laces  that  you  have  mentioned  on  the  Sabbath  day  ! — A.  No,  sir; 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  not  more  than  one  thousand  are 
reached  by  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  certain  conditions,  such  as  yon  refeired  to  yester- 
day in  regard  to  church  attendance,  influence  the  extent  of  tbe  use 
made  of  these  other  privileges.  A  man  in  rags  will  hardly  go  to  the 
public  library  or  to  these  otiier  public  jdaces  f — A.  No,  sir;  a  man  who 
has  not  fitting  apparel  is  disinclined,  as  a  general  thing,  to  visit  any 
of  the  places  where  he  is  brought  into  notice  in  comparison  with  those 
who  are  better  dressed. 

Adjourned. 


Washington,  February  12, 1883. 
Frank  K.  Fgster,  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Question.  Is  there  ^inything  that  yon  desire  to  add  in  the  line  of  dis- 
cnssion  in  which  yon  were  engaged  on  Saturday,  when  the  eacaminatiiNi 
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rlcMied  1 — Answer.  There  is  another  paragraph  in  Mr.  Wright's  report 
for  1882  that  I  should  like  to  read,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  women 
and  children  that  are  employed  in  the  mills : 

MiU  life  (said  a  Fall  Kiver  operative)  has  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  women  and 
rbildrvji,  ntpecially  on  girls  wbo  have  no  parents  in  the  mill  to  watch  over  them. 
1  wiU  not  permit  my  girls  to  work  in  any  other  mill  than  the  one  I  am  in  and  where 
Iran  ket»p  my  eye  on  them ;  not  that  I  fear  they  will  do  anything  wrong,  but  the 
ibdiirDC(*A  of  a  mill  are  very  bad.  If  a  child  of  a  certain  age  goes  to  work  in  the 
mill.  roDfktantly  breathing  a  temperature  of  90^  both  winti^r  and  summer,  it  is  sure  to 
fiDv  Qp  pony  and  die  early.  I  get  so  exhausted  that  I  can  scarcely  drag  myself 
wime  when  night  cornea. 

.\Dntber  operative  said  that  he  had  seen  children  in  the  mill  who  claimed  t,o  be 
fouitreu  years  of  age,  but  who  were  very  small  for  their  age.  He  said  that  children 
pat  into  the  millA  at  thi8  early  age  often  become  useless  when  they  reach  their  twentieth 
yn:  and  the  youn*;  girls  from  fourteen  and  upwards  learn  more  wickedness  in  one 
jfar  than  they  would  in  five  years  out  of  iho  mill.  He  thought  that  the  effect  on 
vomrD  waaeqnally  liad.  Another  operative  said  that  mill  work  tended  to  alllict  women 
with  dixeaurs  peculiar  to  their  sex,  and  to  corrui>t  children  both  morally  and  physi- 
callr.  It  was  asserted  that  many  parents  took  a  false  oath  in  order  to  get  their  chil- 
dito  into  the  mill,  and  thus  make  more  money.  In  this  they  are  willingly  aided  by 
the  nianiifactnrers,  who  are  willing  to  employ  children  ;  this  is  espi^cially  true  of  the 
Shore  miiln  over  the  line,  in  Khmle  Island,  where  they  employ  young  people  to  do 
■liahn'  irurk. 

Ah  operative  of  Lawrence  said  that  there  was  a  number  of  children  working  in  the 
fflUU  who  were  under  age,  the  pareutii  being  obliged  to  do  this  to  earn  sufficient  for 
tb^  maintenance  of  their  11am ily.    One  of  the  Lawrence  weavers  said: 

*'  One  of  the  evils  existing  in  this  city  is  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  male  operative. 
The  fpDiale  operative  has  the  preference.  A  sht>rt  time  ago,  iu  the  8])ring  of  1880,  a 
•null  strike  was  gotten  np  and  carried  through  to  success  by  women,  and  it  resulted 
inan  athanci^  of  10  per  cent.;  but  the  men  suffered  for  it.  As  quickly  as  it  can  be 
dADr  wonirn  are  given  men's  work  to  do.  This,  when  no  other  employment  is  granted 
\ht  male  portion  of  the  community,  is  wrong,  for  it  keeps  gmnl  workmen  out  of  the 
Bi)il  who  iirht-rwiso  would  support  the  female  portion  of  the  family,  but  who,  under 
fTidtiug  circumstances,  remain  idle,  while  the  women  work.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
wn  who  are  romiK'lled  to  stay  at  home,  do  the  house-work,  and  attend  to  the  chil- 
dj»a.  iMTauM;  they  can  get  nothing  to  do.  This  niust  he  the  rule  in  all  of  the  mills, 
«iw  ttio  rii«*n  who'are  g(M>d  workni(*n  could  get  Koiuething  to  do  iu  the  other  mills, 
^'itliib  a  radiUA  of  two  s<|uareH  in  which  I  am  living  I  kuow  of  a  score  of  young  men 
»bii  art  %iippi»rt<'d  by  thrir  sisters  and  their  mothers,  because  there  is  no  work  in  the 
till*  fnr  thiTH.  Owing  to  this  unrc;isonabIe  demand  for  women  a  man  out  of  em- 
y'»«Tiui.nt  can  stand  but  littlo  chance  of  securing  any." 

Bv  the  Ciiaie:^ian: 

Q.  Ik  th.it  the  statement  of  an  operative? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  statements  of  operatives  thnt  you  have  been  reading, 
oris  Mr.  Wright  giving  the  statements  pro  and  con  and  the  conclusions 
llat  lio  ilniws  from  them  ? — A.  In  the  quotations  that  I  have  read  he 
mentions  wlien  he  is  citing  the  statements  of  operatives ;  the  other 
portions  are  the  ccmclui*ions  of  Mr.  Wright. 

TLf  CuAiKMAN.  Please  be  ])articular  in  any  extracts  you  read  to  state 
'betber  it  is  Colonel  Wright's  own  statement  that  you  are  resuling  or 
a  mere  rf|K*tition  by  liim  of  the  statements  of  operatives. 

Tbe  Witness.  1  will  always  give  some  indications  on  that  point.  I 
Iiiive  nothing  else  that  I  wish  to  add  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mill 
'^jNTitives.  Wliole  volumes  could  be  tilled  with  testimony  on  that 
^l»j*M*t,  but  what  1  have  presented  is  probably  sullicient  for  this 
oer.mion. 

Q.  Cati  you  inform  us  whether  this  general  state  of  facts  which  I 
Qoderstaud  you  to  testify  to  is  admitted  or  denied  by  the  manufacturers 
aofl  other  employers  f — A.  I  believe  that  no  great  exception  is  taken 
^r  ihfui  t«»  Mr.  Wrighi-K  conclusions.  Of  course  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers claini  that  thtir  operatives  are  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
*inplo.ved  by  others,  but  the  general  facts  as  tx)  the  crowding  of  the 
and  tliu  length  of  the  hours,  the  uuhealthiness  of  the  occupktion 
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ti ves.  The  questioa  opens  up  these  matters  for  consideratiou — whether 
the  children  are  healthy  and  whether  the  tauiilies  are  larger  or  smaller 
than  in  the  rural  districts.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  birtli- 
rate  as  comi)ared  with  the  death-rate  among  operatives  T — A.  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  accurately  as  to  the  size  of  the  families,  but  1  think  that 
among  the  operatives  families  are  generally  larger  than  among  the  ag- 
ricultural population.  IMany  of  the  people  omi)loyed  in  the  factories 
desire  to  have  large  families  to  work  in  the  mills  so  that  they  may  get 
more  contributions  to  the  family  fund.  They  bring  up  their  famiUes 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  work  in  the  mills,  and  though 
the;7cr  capita  return  is  small  they  obtain  a  considerable  sum  by  having 
a  large  multiplier. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  practice  in  the  fiao- 
tories  of  oft'ering  to  the  heads  of  rooms  or  to  the  overseers  of  sections 
(1  don't  know  what  technical  terms  to  employ)  a  b<mu8  or  reward  for 
th(i  laruest  i)roduction  which  th(».y  are  able,  respectively,  to  secure  from 
those  who  are  under  them ;  so  that  there  is  in  fact  competition  among 
the  overseers  to  exact  as  much  labor  as  possible  from  those  under  their 
control  i — A.  1  only  know  of  that  practice  from  what  I  have  heard  and 
fnmi  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Wright  has  embodied  in  his  reports. 

Q.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  anything  of  that  kind  in  your  own 
experience! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  for  the  reason  that  my  experience 
or  observation  in  the  worldng  of  the  system  of  employment  in  the  mills 
was  not  so  extensive  as  it  was  in  the  liomes  of  the  operatives. 

Q.  Wlien  was  it  that  you  devoted  a  year  to  this  business  of  bc^com- 
ing  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  operatives? — ^A.  It  was  in  1870. 
1  sui)i)orted  myself  by  canvassing  during  that  time,  with  the  object  of 
studying  the  condition  of  the  operatives. 

I  was  endeavoring  a  while  ago,  in  order  to  answer  Senator  George's 
question,  to  find  a  table  that  Mr.  Wright  has  ])repared  giving  the  av- 
erage sizes  of  families  among  the  operatives  in  the  three  great  manu- 
facturing cities,  and  I  have  now  found  it,  and  will  read  the  figures: 

state  ccvifus  of  1875. — Classification. 


I'opnlation 

NiiniUer  ofmHlcn 

!NnnilM-r  »'f  IViiinlPs ^.,, 

>;iiinlKT  iif  tanii1ii-A r. 

>i  itm lier  of  d wrlling- iKiurics I    4, 

Av(Mu;!eniiiiil)<>rloa  luiiiily 

Avor:i«ii»  niinilKji  to  u  Uwolliug 

I'aniilicH  of  1  i>err«ou 

Faiiiil icP  of  2  iM*rrtnD8 

Fani ilR'H  of  .'i  porsoDS 

F.iiuilies of  4  iiciRCs 

KaiiiilicH of  5  {ivx aona 

KmnilicM  of  G  ]ierHon8 

Fanni JL*H  of  7  perftona 

Fii mil i<*:<  of  ti  {K^i  HODS 

l\niiilU-8  of  a  JK*r»«iiua 

Faiu'  1  ft*  of  10  peiiHtDS 

Fu]ii.liv«of  II  peraoDM 

FftiuilioHof  12  iierKouH 

Foiuiliosof  i;i  piimi'im 

Fain ilicH  of  1 4  im; i-aoim 

Fninilicvof  ISpvmoDS 

Families  uf* 6  iirniora  penoun 

Funiliu  of  white  penoui 

FamUicft  of  uolorea  penoiu 
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Q.  That  table  gives  the  size  of  <^ families.^  Does  that  meau  that  the 
childrvn  in  each  case  are  the  children  of  the  same  parents,  or  does  it  in- 
dodo  boarders  and  other  persons? — A.  I  suppose  that  it  means  the 
noinber  of  children  belonging  to  the  family. 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 

Q.  Excluding  the  parents  f — A.  The  paragraph  introducing  the  table 
is:  "We  next  present  some  social  statistics,  which  supply  the  data  for 
compansuu,  us  reganls  families,  dwelling-houses,  size  of  families,  &c., 
▼liicli  are  so  explicit  as  to  need  no  summarizing  in  the  text." 

The  CnAiKMAX.  2SupiH)se  you  f»o  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  \Yitness.  Yes ;  1  should  like  to  say  a  word  now  as  to  our  indus- 
trial oignnizations  in  Massachusetts.  The  cotton  operatives  as  a  class 
are  not  organized.  The  spinjiers  have  thc^ir  Jfational  Union.  They  also 
m*ivft  the  highest  pay  of  any  chiss  of  mill  operatives.  Various  other 
tnidvs  have  ]<x*a1  unions  connecte<l  with  national  or  international  organ- 
izations embracing  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  comprising  some- 
thing over  two  hundred  local  societies.  I  am  a  member  of  two  trade 
or^^'anizations,  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  the  Knights 
of  l^lH^r;  and  also  of  twodelegate  bodies,  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
UiiioD  iif  Boston  and  the  State  Federation  of  Trades  of  Massachusetts. 
Tfcev  an*  composed  of  delegates  sent  as  representatives  from  the  various 
iTuiies  and  callings,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  etfort  toward  se- 
oirin;;  a  legislative  action  and  such  remedial  measures  as  they  may  see 
fit  to  undertake.  In  addition  to  the  trades  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lay  ton 
*c  Lave  several  others  that  art»  organized.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cDuniemte  them,  but  we  have  had  some  experience  in  the  conflict  of 
thrse  societies  with  the  employers  of  Inbor.  The  object  of  all  these  or- 
piDizati<ms  isofcoui*se  much  the  same,  to  obtain  the  ad  vnncementof  wage- 
workers,  or  those  cjomposing  the  organizations,  whether  wage- workers  or 
not.  in  tinancial  and  social  condition.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends  we 
Lave  to  direct  our  attention  toward  securing  such  legislation  as  will  re- 
muve  the  restrictions  that  rest  upon  our  freedom  and  obtain  for  the 
individual  laliorer  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  with  asvsociated  capital. 
It  in  a  great  cause  of  complaint  among  the  cotton  operiitives,  and  es- 
pecially among  those  employed  by  the  large  corporations,  that  they  are 
fri-qm-ntly  "black-listed"  on  account  of  membership  in  these  trade 
MX'ielies. 

Q.  What  is  it  to  bo  black-listed? — A.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
nanifsi,  which  is  i)reserved  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  or  Board 
of  Tnide.  as  a  j»erson  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  hire  owing  to  some  par- 
t;ct[i;ition  in  a  strike  or  to  membership  in  some  trade  organization. 
Thts4-  causes  render  it  necessary,  according  to  tlie  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  put  a  person  under  the  ban. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  under  the  ban  ! — A.  I  mean  that  it 
vould  be  impossible  for  a  man  black-listed  to  obtain  employment  in  any 
of  the  r4»rporations  represented  in  this  board  of  trade  or  association. 

Q.  What  about  that  association  of  employers — what  are  its  character 
aod  objects? — A.  If  you  will  permit  me  1  will  read  a  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Wiight-s  report  upon  that  point: 

Otfa^r  maDiilatrtiirvm  (granted  that  the  1»1ack-Ii8t  was  in  (.'xislmce,  and  stated  that 
itinw  was  n<'ir*wiry  t«  i^uard  n^aiiiHt  Htrikes;  one  sayinp:,  "If  w«  wai»t<'d  to  black- 
Lfl  A  siaii  tre  would  andoiibicdly  do  ho."  Anuthcr  Htated  that  tbiTe  was  Kuch  a  thing 
M«  *' libck-liM.**  Another  Miid/* This  [hlack-liHtin^]  in  ilono  by  u  committee  of  the 
MAfiofactiiivn'  Bnanl  of  Trade.  A  nianV  nume  is  bent  to  this  c«)mmitteey  ;iud  they  ex- 
f^  the  \'wt  and  take  mction  on  it.  The  black-lint  is  <lirocted  mostly  toward  the 
of  the  Male  Spinnen'  Union,  for  they  cautte  us  the  must  troy  blc.    For  our  own 
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tives.  The  question  opens  xip  these  matters  for  eonsideratiou— whether 
the  chiUlreu  are  healthy  and  whether  the  families  are  larger  or  smaller 
than  in  the  rural  districts.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  birth- 
rate as  compared  with  the  death-rate  among  operjitives! — A.  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  accurately  as  to  the  size  of  the  families,  but  1  think  that 
among  the  operatives  families  are  generally  larger  than  among  the  ag- 
ricultural i)opulation.  jMany  of  the  people  employed  in  the  factories 
desire  to  have  large  families  to  work  in  the  mills  so  that  they  may  ^t 
more  contributions  to  the  family  fund.  They  bring  up  their  families 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  work  in  the  miils,  and  though 
the;7cr  capita  return  is  small  they  obtain  a  considerable  sum  by  having 
a  large  multiplier. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  practice  in  the  fSEM* 
tories  of  offering  to  the  heads  of  rooms  or  to  the  overseers  of  sections 
(1  don't  know  what  technical  terms  to  employ)  a  bonus  or  reward  for 
the  largest  i)roduction  which  they  are  able,  respectively,  to  secure  from 
those  wlio  are  under  them;  so  that  there  is  in  fact  competition  among 
the  overseers  to  exact  as  much  labor  as  possible  from  tboso  under  their 
control  1f — A.  I  only  know  of  that  practice  from  what  I  have  heard  and 
fnmi  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Wright  has  embodied  in  his  reports. 

Q.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  anything  of  that  kind  in  your  own 
exi)eriencef — A.  !N^o,  sir;  I  did  not;  for  the  reason  that  my  experience 
or  observation  in  the  working  of  the  system  of  employu)ent  in  the  mills 
was  not  so  extensive  as  it  was  in  the  homes  of  the  oi)erative8. 

Q.  Wlien  was  it  that  you  devoted  a  year  to  this  business  of  beeom* 
ing  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  operatives! — ^A.  It  was  in  1879. 
1  supported  myself  by  canvassing  during  that  time,  with  the  object  of 
studying  tlie  condition  of  the  operatives. 

I  was  endeavoring  a  while  ago,  in  order  to  answer  Senator  George's 
question,  to  find  a  table  that  ]VIr.  Wiight  has  prepared  giving  the  av- 
erage jsizes  of  families  among  the  operatives  in  the  three  great  manu- 
facturing cities,  and  I  have  now  found  it,  and  will  read  the  figures: 

state  ccnitus  of  1875. — Cltu/sifi^xtiioH. 


Popnliition 

Xiiniber  of  inulcn. 


NunilMT  «>f  tVniiil(>« '2.i.6'y 


Number  of  I'aniilu-A. 

>^'  am  1)01-  of  (I  Wfllinir-  Iioum-s 

Av(>]u;ie  uunilH^r  loa  family 

AvtMMiiP  nuinltc-i  to  a  dwulling. 

raiinlioH  nf  1  periMtii 

Fainilii'Hof  2  iMTriODS 

r;in>iIu'HOl  'I  jiersfjns 

FiimilifH of  4  pciRO''B 

raniiMcHiif  r>  jioiHtmA 

KniniMfftiif  G  ]ici'>M)ns  

F.iiii I i iert  of  7  jtrrtiODH 

Fani il'cd  of  i*  |KM-non8 

J-\iii)i]ii'.H  of  J>  porr'oiia 

Fiiiirl  es  of  1(<  peitmna 

Fain.liv^of  11  {»ui800ii 

FaiuiliuHof  l2]>erM>i:H 

Faiuiliosof  Kl  perHfim 

Fauiili<-Hof  14  peinoDS 

Familic8  uf  15  pcr»oiift 

FamiliiM  of  *6  or  nioro  pvnout. 

PttuiiliMuf  whitopenoDB 

FBmUies  of  colorca  penoos. ... 
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Q.  That  table  gives  tlio  size  of  <^ families."  Does  that  mean  that  the 
children  in  each  case  are  the  children  of  the  same  parents,  or  does  it  in- 
dode  boarders  and  other  persons? — A.  I  suppose  that  it  means  the 
Bomber  of  children  belonging  to  the  family. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Esclndiug  the  parents  t— A.  The  paragraph  introducing  the  table 
i»:  *♦  We  next  present  some  social  statistics,  which  supply  the  data  for 
cumparihon,  as  regards  families,  dwelling-houses,  size  of  families,  &c., 
vbich  are  mi  explicit  as  to  need  no  summarizing  in  the  text." 

Tbe  C'UAIKMAN.  Suppose  you  ^o  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

Tbe  Witness.  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  now  as  to  our  indus- 
trial oiganizations  in  Massachusetts.  The  cotton  operatives  as  a  class 
art*  not  organized.  The  spinjiers  have  their  National  Union.  They  also 
lereive  the  highest  pay  of  any  chiss  of  mill  operatives.  Various  other 
trades  have  local  unions  connected  with  national  or  international  organ- 
izatious,  embracing  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  comprising  some- 
thing over  two  hundred  local  societies.  I  am  a  member  of  two  trade 
or^nizations,  the  International  Typograjihical  Union  and  the  Knights 
of  LalKkr ;  and  also  of  two  delegate  bodies,  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
UiiioD  of  Boston  and  the  State  Federation  of  Trades  of  Massachusetts. 
Hiey  an»  composed  of  delegates  sent  as  representatives  from  the  various 
tndes  and  callings,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  ei!brt  toward  se- 
corin^  a  legislative  action  and  such  remedial  measures  as  they  may  see 
fit  to  undertake.  In  ad<lition  to  the  trades  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lay  ton 
*e  Lave  hevenil  others  that  are  organized.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
toeunmeratc  them,  but  we  have  had  some  exj>erience  in  the  conflict  of 
Ihwie  ^^x:ieties  with  the  employers  of  labor.  The  object  of  all  these  or- 
pnizutiousisofcoursemnchthesame,  to  obtain  the  advancementof  wage- 
workers,  or  those  composing  the  organizations,  whether  wage- workers  or 
not.  iu  financial  and  social  condition.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends  we 
liavp  to  direct  our  attention  toward  securing  such  legislation  as  will  re- 
move the  restrictions  that  rest  upon  our  freedom  and  obtain  for  the 
iDdividnal  lal)orer  afairopportunity  to  compete  with  associated  capital. 
It  iH  u  great  cause  of  complaint  among  the  cotton  operatives,  and  es- 
peddlly  among  those  emjiloyed  by  the  large  corporations,  that  they  are 
frHjnently  ••black-listed"  on  account  of  membership  in  these  trade 
Kfrit^ties. 

Q.  What  is  it  to  be  black-listed  ? — A.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
names  which  is  preserved  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  or  Board 
of  Tnnle,  a.s  a  person  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  liire  owing  to  some  i)ar- 
ti^ipaliou  in  a  strike  or  to  membership  in  some  trade  organization. 
TWk-  eauMTS  render  it  necessary,  according  to  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciition,  to  put  a  person  under  the  ban. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  under  the  ban  ? — A.  1  mean  that  it 
»ould  be  im|K)8sible  for  a  man  black-listed  to  obtain  employment  in  any 
of  the  corporations  represented  in  this  board  of  trade  or  association. 

Q.  What  about  that  association  of  emi)loyers — what  are  its  character 
aLd  objects  T — A.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  read  a  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Wiight's  report  upon  that  point: 

Or bf-r  manufacturers  f^rautrd  thnt  the  lilack-Iist.  woh  in  cxisttnco,  aud  stated  that 
^c«i^  waa  Di-ri'iutary  to  ^iiard  ii^aiuKt  stiikos;  ono  Kayni;:*  **Ii'  wc  wanted  to  black- 
'i*i  a  man  vro  would  niidoubiMly  do  ho/'  ADotbcrHtatcd  that  there  was  sncli  a  thing 
Ma  "  tiU«  k-h^ff.'*  Anotlirr  haid/*ThiB  [Idack-iistin^]  is  dono  by  a  committee  of  the 
iUiiofarf  un*ni'  Ilnard  of  Tra<le.  A  mau'ttnaine  is  sent  to  tliis  committee,  iind  they  ex- 
tiM-  \'\At  and  take  action  on  it.  The  black-list  is  directed  mostly  toward  the 
of  the  llule  Spinnon'  Union,  for  they  cause  ua  the  must  troyble.    For  our  own 
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|)r()t('<'.ti()!i  w«-  htartrd  a  Hern^t  serviro,  and  it  huH  :u.'cumplisbc<l  much  goo4l,a8  it  gavA 
lis  t  ho  iianieH  and  otH-upatious  of  the  most  prominent  in  ai;itating  strikea.  There  have 
hrm  twi»nty-8ix  mnlo-spinners  black-listed  since  lust  fall. 

That  i8  the  testimony  of  the  luauulacturers.  The  testinioiiy  of  the 
operatives  is  this : 

Nrarly  all  of  the  Fall  Kivcr  operatives  visited  by  thea^^ent  seemed  to  fear  the  possi- 
bility (»f  the  man nfacturers  disco vcriug  that  they  had  ^ivcn  any  inforniatiou.  One 
of  them,  and  his  statement  will  cover  tho8o  mado  by  several  othenn,  said: 

"  Vou  will  find  that  very  few  of  the  operatives  will  say  anything  unless  you  can  as- 
sure them  that  their  names  will  yever  be  known.  If  it  was  known  that  I  was  giviog 
you  any  infoiination,  I  would  bo  discharged  at  once,  so  you  see  that  I  am  reposing 
eonsiderable  faith  in  you.  My  bread  is  at  stake^  and  were  I  asked  if  1  hud  given  yoa 
any  information,  1  should  <1eny  it  from  the  beginning.' 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  ]»roeee«l  with  caution,  butiu  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  mere  promise  that  no  names  wouhl  be  mentioned  was  sufficient  to 
gain  the  desired  information. 

All  agreed  that  the  *'blaek-list"  was  an  abominable  institution,  one  that  embodied 
all  that  was  pernicious  in  the  system  of  spying.  The  universal  stat<*meut  was  that 
the  spinners,  as  a  body,  were  the  most  eagerly  punished  by  black -listing,  it  being  oa- 
sertcd  that  thirty  members  of  the  l^pinners'  Union  wen;  on  the  black-list,  and  could' 
not  obtnin  work  in  any  mill  in  the  city.  One  ojierative  sluted  that  there  were  sev- 
eral causes  that  led  to*^  dissatisfaction  and  striking  in  Fall  River,  one  of  the  moetpni- 
nouneed  being  the  black-list. 

The  (JiiAiRMAN.  I  notice  that  nearly  everything  you  read  seems  to 
concentrate  upon  Fall  River.  Is  that  from  which  you  have  read  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  F«ll  River  troubles  ? — A.  It  is  an  investigation  of  the 
three  cities,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  LawnMiee.  Fall  River  is  called  the 
^lanchestei*  of  America,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  extremes  in  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employed  are  concentrated  there,  but  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  that  city  and  the  others.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  another  portion  of  his  rei)ort,  says  tliat  the  conditions  are 
materially  the  same  in  Lynn,  Springfield,  Worcester  and  all  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  State,  but  as  he  did  not  have  time  or  op- 
portunity to  obtain  data  from  those  ])Iaces  he  has  simply  taken  Fall 
River  as  a  ty])e  of  the  whole. 

Q,  yot  thiU  it  is  particularly  worse  than  the  others,  but  ratlier  that 
it  is  a  sample  of  the  others  ? — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

IJ.  Rut  there  have  been  more  strikes  in  Fall  River,  if  I  recollect 
ari«,^lit,  than  in  any  other  city  in  Massachusetts  ? — A.  1  Iwlieve  there 
have  been  more  strikes  and  quite  frequent  strikes  thei^e.  I  will  here 
giv4'  an  instance  that  has  come  under  my  own  observation  of  black-list- 
ing in  Lawrence,  which  is  suppos(Ml  to  be  cun*  of  the  best  of  the  factory 
towns.  In  the  great  strike  therein  tin*,  Pacilic  mills  last  summer  Mr. 
RolK'rt  Howard,  the  secretary  of  the  iMule  Spinners'  National  Union, 
gave  the  following  testimony.  He  said  that  from  18G3  to  1882,  the  time 
of  the  strike,  the  Pacitic  mills  had  ]>iii4l  :{81  per  4'ent.  in  dividends  on 
J5f-,o^N^^^  capital  or  over  -0  per  cent,  per  yt*ar  for  nineteen  years. 
He  also  said  that  the  capital  of  the  concern  had  increased  from  $2,500,- 

000  to  $o,00i),000.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  the  owners  of  the  mill 
had  forced  their  girl  operatives  out  into  the  street  and  threatene<l  them 
with  starvation  unless  they  would  consent  to  areilucti<m  of  18  (^nts  on 
their  wages  of  85  cents  a  day.    That  is,  a  re<luetion  to  r»7  cents  a  day. 

1  kn(»w  that  that  reduction  was  attemptetl  to  be  ma<le.  The  operatives 
were  unorganized  at  the  time  and  there  W4*rc  a  great  many  Hung  out 
of  em]»loyment,  both  males  and  females.  They  refused  to  accept  this 
reduction,  as  they  verj-  properly  claimed  that  they  could  not  maintain 
existence  on  the  rate  of  pay  offered.  Many  of  the  girls  had  a  very  hard 
time  to  obtain  their  living  from  the  wages  paid  l)cfore  the  i)ro|>osed 
i*eductiou.    The  operatives  formed  a  temporary  orffauixation  and  after 
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r«mAidor:ililt*  ]>orsii»«ioii  one  of  tlio  oldest  einplo^X's  of  the  Pacific  mills, 
Mr.  .loliii  i>{^ilv]c%  was  cboseii  president  of  the  orgaDizatioii.  He  was 
J  man  iiiiiversullv  respected  bj  his  fellow  workmen,  and,  as  was  snp- 
)ii«!M-tI.  by  bis  employers,  lie  had  been  connected  with  the  establish- 
nmt  fur  a  ^reat  number  of  years,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  one  of 
the  I'hurcbes  there,  a  gentleman  of  sobriety,  honesty,  industry,  and  ex- 
<v1S«*nt  eharacter  in  all  his  industrial  and  social  relations.  He  accepted 
!hf  presidency  of  the  or^anizatiim,  and  a  youns:  lady,  a  Miss  Mary  Ual- 
li'V,  twik  the  i»osition  of  secretary — a  very  intelligent  girl  of  exceptional 
Ahihty,  who  had  worked  in  the  mill  all  her  life.  I'or  some  time  they  en- 
de9iV4>red  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  by  conciliation.  They 
maiK*  .M'venil  attempts  to  arbitrate  with  the  boards  of  directors,  but, 
ariiording  to  their  own  testimony,  all  those  attempts  were  rejmlsed  and 
M»uie  very  liarsh  tenns  were  applied  to  them,  to  the  young  ladies  jis 
vfll  UM  to  the  men. 

y.  Do  \ou  mean  harsh  language? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  strike  continued 
fiir  a  cousi<lenible  time,  and  various  other  trades  assisted  the  operatives 
toM)nie  «»xte!it  through  their  temporary  organization,  gave  them  some 
fiiiiuicial  as.sistan<*e,  held  indignation  meetings  in  various  localities, 
;iii<l  siieceechMl  in  tighting  a  very  hard  battle  ;  but  the  operatives  were 
tiiiiilh  defeated  by  having  their  ]>hices  tilled,  chiefly  by  importations 
tniiii  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from  Great  Britiiin.  Then  after 
tbey  (h-i*ined  it  useless  to  light  any  longer,  they  endeavored  to  resume 
tbcir  rmphiyment. 

4.  At  what  wages? — A.  At  the  wages  the  employers  were  willing  to 
}u>_i^s  04»Qts  for  the  girls  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  pay 
of  tbe  male  spinners.  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  Miss  Halley,  up  to  my  last  in- 
f'tmiation,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  employment,  although  they  were 
l)i»thanil  hail  always  been  considered  honest,  industrious,  and  in  every 
i^\n^'t  HU])erior  operatives.  I  saw  a  lettcT  written  by  Miss  Halley  not 
a»,^'ut  whiK'  ^ince,  in  whicrh  she  stated  that  she  was  almost  driven  to 
•i»>I».iir.  thai  shi*  was  unable  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work,  having 
votk<tl  a<  an  operative  all  her  life;  that  she  had  applied  for  work  in 
Mnon>  jMits  of  New  England,  but  that  as  soon  as  her  name  became 
knu^ii  or  her  identity  revealed  she  was  invariably  told  there  was  no 
work  far  her.  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  in  the  same  condition — unable  to  obtain 
tiDployment.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them  within  the  last  few 
wrrk-*.  but  at  my  latest  information  the  cases  stood  as  I  have  stated. 
Thv.se  iHM-s  neeurreil  in  liawrence,  and  1  am  informed  that  a  great 
many  instancies  of  a  like  character  resulted  from  that  strike. 

I>v  the  <;hairman: 

if,  Uo  you  k!iow  what  the  last  dividend  of  that  company  was  preced- 
inj:  the  n*duetion  of  wages  ! — A.  I  have  no  further  information  on  that 
jwjni  than  what  I  have  alrea<ly  given.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures, 
1hi:  I  know  it  was  universally  conceded  by  most  of  the  New  England 
pr»s*  lliat  the  strike  seemed  to  be  cause<l  by  a  wholly  unwarranted 
rHartion  in  wages. 

Q.  Flow  many  em])Ioyes  were  there  of  the  Pacific  Mills  that  were 
AffH-t«^|  hv  th;it  reduction? — A.  A  little  over  three  thousand. 

Q.  FI«»w  many  operatives  are  there  in  the  city  of  Lawrence  in  the 
•^♦tton  fa<rtones? — A.  I  have  not  the  number  in  my  mind,  but  I  think 
Mr.  Wright  gives  it  in  some  part  of  his  report. 

Q.  Is  then*  much  woolen  manufacturing  in  Jjawrence? — A.  There  is 
•rtme;  tlnTi*  i.n  tlie  Lawrence  Woolen  Company  there. 

Q.  Dut  the  manufacture  there  is  principally  of  Qottou,  is  it  potf — Af 
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1  tliink  BO.    lu  Mr.  Wright's  report  there  is  the  testimouy  of  a  ma&a- 

fucturer  who  Haid: 

There  is  not  a  margiu  of  6  per  cent,  ou  our  capital. 

Aud  Mr.  Wright  says  in  this  case: 

An  oxainination  of  the  finuuccH  of  the  corporation  of  which  be  was  speaking  sbowa 
that  itH  invoHted  capital  is  about  three  and  a  quarter  times  iu  (capital  stock,  au<i  thai, 
in  tbu  lifteen  3'ear8  since  it  was  established,  it  has  set  aside  undivided  profits  amunnt- 
in^  to  more  than  150  x>er  ceut  of  its  capital  stock.  This  shows,  at  least,  10  |ier  cent. 
per  iinunm  over  and  above  all  dividends.  A  marpn  of  G  per  ceut.  on  the  invested 
capital  of  this  mill  would  mean  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock. 

Q.  ''  Invested  capital.^'  What  does  that  mean  T  That  cannot  be  in- 
vestment in  interest-bearing  securities.  Does  it  not  mean  an  invest- 
ment in  the  increase  of  the  manufacturing  establishment t — ^A.  I  am 
uniible  to  determine  tlie  exact  meaning.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Wright 
used  tlie  words  in  their  ordinary  acceptation.    He  means  the  plant. 

Q.  Then  to  get  at  the  real  natui*e  of  the  thing,  if  this  ** invested  cap- 
ital" is  an  increase  of  plant,  with  that  increase  of  plant  comes  a  com»- 
sponding  increase  of  the  capacity  to  do  business,  does  there  notT— A. 
Niiturnlly. 

Q.  It  is  as  though  the  dividends  had  been  paid  to  the  stockholderSf 
and  tiien  had  b<*eu  invested  in  an  increase  of  the  plant,  instead  of  being 
taken  out  and  invested  by  ihe  indi^iduaI  members  of  the  corporation 
in  other  ways,  is  it  not? — A.  It  may  be.    I  supi)ose  it  is. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  is  it  not  right  that  they  should  receive  au  in- 
come upon  the  entire  investment — the  invested  capital  as  well  as  the 
orijrinal  ? — A.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  a  legal  right  to  it. 

Q.  But  I  mean  an  equitable  right.  If  a  man  is  in  business  he  puts  cot 
his  (•n])ital  and  gets  0  percent,  on  it,  and  that  interest  becomes  so  much 
additional  capital  to  be  invested.  Granting,  then,  that  interest  on  income 
fmm  capital  is  equitably  taken  in  any  case,  why  should  not  these  mill- 
owners,  who,  instead  of  investing  in  bonds  or  in  other  things,  re  invest 
their  dividends  in  an  increase  of  their  plants  why  should  they  not  draw 
annually  an  income  upon  that  additional  invested  capital  or  increased 
value  of  plant  ? 

Mr.  GEoiKfi:.  I  think  that  statement,  though,  goes  to  the  extent  of 
the  annual  dividends. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  That  would  l>e  just  the  same  in  principle.  [To  the 
witness:]  If  they  put  their  dividends  into  increasing  the  business  why 
should  not  tliey  receive  income  annually  upon  their  increased  invest- 
ment I — A.  Provided  their  increase  was  equitably  obtiiined,  and  not  at 
lh<'  expense  of  starvation  prices  to  their  employes,  the}*  should. 

Q.  1  am  assuming  that  of  course.  Six  per  cent,  is  the  ordinary 
interest  in  this  country.  Kow  can  you  expect  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments to  be  maintained  unless  those  who  put  their  capital  into 
them  leeeive  about  the  average  interest  which  is  received  on  invest- 
ments generally  i — A.  We  su])pose,  of  course,  that  money  is  invested  iu 
busine.^s  in  order  that  it  may  be  increased,  and  the  laws  of  business 
of  course  govern  people  who  invest  money  in  the  cotton  and  woolen 
manuiaetures,  as  they  govern  people  who  invest  in  any  other  busine«s. 
'ihat  is  sometiiing  apart  from  my  exact  sphei'C  of  observation,  bnt  I 
acknowled;:e  their  right  to  a  return  on  their  investment  provided  their 
business  is  conducted  on  an  honorable  and  just  basis. 

Q.  But  you  say  this  manufacturer  testilies  that  U]>on  their  invest- 
ment, their  original  capital  and  the  increase  of  the  plant,  the  profit  baa 
been  h.'ss  than  G  per  cent.  Does  that  statement  have  reference  to  the 
Paeilic  Mills! — A.  Ko,  Mr;  I  suppose  not-. 

^.   UoJJ,  jsuppose  UiHi  liad  becqi  true  of  the  Pacific  Mills  before  ttie 
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Q.  Bnt  thori'  is  tlie  difficulty  again.  By  what  method  are  you  to  in- 
liDit^  the  employer  or  the  maunfactnrer  to  accept  the  services  of  this 
Ivanl ! — A-  Ar  I  stated  at  first,  there  would  be  a  reciprocal  relation 
trtvtt'n  public  .si*ntiment  and  the  law.  We  should  have  the  power 
lyf  itublie  sfiutiuient  on  our  side  in  defiling  with  a  large  manufacturing 
rrtucem,  when  we  had  endeavored  to  arbitrate  our  differences  thi-ough 
:bi9i  oflicial  boanl.  When  the  workingmen  made  such  an  offer  and  it 
lius  refused  by  the  employer,  their  position  would  be  strengthened  and 
Wf  .sLoold  be  supporte<l  by  public  sentiment.  We  would  be  able  to  say, 
**  Wtr  have  asked  a  certain  rate  of  wages  which  we  think  reasonable ; 
Thv  emftloyers  say  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  us  the  wages  that  we 
(Irmaud.  bnt  they  refnse  to  submit  the  question  to  the  aibitratiou  of 
the  tribunal  appointed  for  that  purpose,"  and  therefore  we  may  legiti- 
nuitely  call  npon  the  public  at  large  to  sustain  us  either  in  refusing  to 
vork  fur  th€'se  employers  or  in  any  other  course  that  we  may  pursue 
Ticbin  the  limits  of  the  law  in  trying  to  make  them  recognize  the  jus- 
tin*  oi  our  demands. 

Q.  Public  o])iuion  might  be  on  your  side,  and  probably  would  be  in 
njiiNtwises;  but,  nevertheless,  the  manufacturer  might  choose  to  keep 
his  niuiify  and  refuse  to  accede  to  your  request  for  an  increase  of  wages 
or  II  (Continuance  of  existing  rates.  The  point  that  I  want  to  get  at  is 
\h\s :  In  what  way  and  where  comes  in  that  coercive  power  which  would 
TfutU'T  even  public  opinion  beneficial  to  you  ? — A.  We  recognize  the 
lirt  tliat  wi*  cannot  expect  any  coercion  that  will  be  final  and  decisive, 
tfjar  xfv  must  depend  to  a  large  clegree  upon  the  various  factors  that 
p>  r4i  make  up  public  opinion.  But  we  think  this  board  of  arbitration 
vouid  Ik«  au  aid  in  obtaining  public  sympathy  and  practical  co-opera- 
tinn.  Wo  do  not  wish  to  extend  the  services  of  such  a  tribunal,  so  far 
M  1  am  able  to  state  the  sentiment  of  the  workingmen,  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  manufact- 
iL^r  aH  au  individual  or  a  corporation  to  keep  his  business  intact.  We 
«'5!y  wish  to  have  some  authorized  machinery  by  wliich,  if  the  employer 
TiTf  n-ally  sincere  in  his  protestations  of  incapacity  to  meet  our  de- 
Biaud;*.  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  go  before  an  authorized  tri- 
bjii.il  and  have  an  impartial  decision  of  the  question  at  issue,  so  that  he 
ti^lii  ikbtain  the  benefit  of  the  verdict  if  we  were  wrong,  and  naturally, 
a*  u  cunM-quence,  the  verdict  of  the  public;  because  labor  is  generally. 
It  IfM^t  in  its  unorganized  state,  the  weaker  party ;  and  if  he  had  right 
on  h\»  riide  as  well  as  strength  it  would  be  utterly  useless  for  us  to  hold 
oat  against  him. 

Q.  What  you  propose,  then,  is  really  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
br^inl  f — A.  Ye«,  sir;  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  movement  in  the 
iJtoir  h'gislature  of  Pennsylvania  toward  securing  such  a  board.  It  has 
Wn  $ii7gf'8t«*d  by  Senator  Wallace,  a  tribunal  of  appeal  corresponding 
til  M)Ui*  extent  to  that  which  1  have  suggested. 

Another  remedy,  and  one  that  we  should  place  great  reliance  on,  would 
W  tilt*  f-stablishnient  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics,  in 
wi»^r  that  accnrate  data  might  be  obtained  as  to  the  physical,  mental, 
AD»1  luoral  condition  of  the  people  employed  in  the  various  mechanical 
A2i4  EDuiiufuctnring  pursuits,  so  as  to  i)resent  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
^^•*  picture  of  the  industrial  condition  aud  relations  of  the  i)eoi)lc  to  all 
who  !Ei;rht  do<iire  to  obtain  it  as  a  basis  lor  intelligent  action  in  the 
fnton*.  We  iKdieve  that  such  a  bureau  wouhl  be  at  present  the  great- 
'^  U'UetJt  that  could  bo  conferred  upon  us.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
^oebbfrnite  that  idea,  as  1  have  no  <loubt  that  gentlemen  who  are  to 
Uov  me  will  have  something  to  say  about  it ;  but  of  course  its  appli- 
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LOWELL. 


Names  of  con^orat  i(»iiB. 


9  O 


s 

OS 

a 


o 
H 


Applcton  Company ,  1828 

liclvidere  Woolen'  Manufactiuijig  ' 

Coiiiimuv ,  1834 

Bcwtt  Cotton  Mills 1  1835 

lliiinilton  Mauulattturiuj;  Conipuny.  182.'> 
J.nwrcnco  Mann  fact  urio;;  (.'Ompuny .  i  1831 

Lowell  nieachery '  18.13 

Lf»wi'll  Hosiery  Company  1800 

Lowell  Maniifartnrin^(.''ompnny  —  |  1828 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  . .     '  1839 

M«n'imack    Mannfacturiu};    C<im*  ! 

pn  n  V !  1 822 

Middlosex  Company ;  IKto 

Shaw  Stocking  Company '  1K77 

St  erliujr  M  ills 1879 

Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills '  1871 

TTnitwl  States  Cord  Company 1>'80 

Wamesit  Steam  Mills  Compiiny •  1853 

Totals 


$1,140,340 

328, 479 
2.118,(507 
1, 980, 424 
2, 898. 300 
557, 923 
2(»9, 407 
2, 473. 807 
3, 140, 443 

3. 424. 501 

1, 1'Ai),  742 

211,296 

'""•jo.'iii 


to 


Pi 


$600,000 

20(>,  000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,500.000 
300, 000 
175, 0<M1 
2. 0(M»,  000 
1, 800, 000 

2. 500, 000 
750, 0<»0 
104»,000 


Q 


$441,101 


WW,  4.34 
643. 220 
947,200 
245,000 
15,204 
35:),  065 
1, 108. 512 

20.605 

202.744 

41,515 


$1,041,161 

200,000 
1.862,434 
1,843,220 
2, 447. 200. 
545.000 
100,204 
2,35.1,005 
2.998,512 

2,529,605 
9.>2,744 
201, 615 


1,20O,OI»O 


Ki.  000 


020.804 

i'o.'io 


I 


$100.17 

128*47 
250.17 
137.19 
451.10 
12.92 
10,20 
120,74 
141.88 

804.88 

30S.98 

U.78 


2.120.804  1      196L71 


22, 177, 195  !  13,  OOf,  000  '    5, 703. 120 


LAWRENCE. 


18,a'i0             l.7« 

19,304,120     2.873,07 

Names  of  corporations. 


Arlin;i;t4>n  Mills 

Atlanlit;  Cotton  Mills 

Everett  AIjIIh 

(jhdie  Worsted  Mi'hf 

liawnmeo  Duck  Company... 
Lawrcun^  Linen  Company... 
Lawrence  Woolen  Company. 

Lawreuco  Worsted  Mills 

l»iicilic  Mills  

Peiiihcrt on  Mills 

Washington  Mills 


Wrif;ht  Manufacturing  Company. . . 
Totals 


Date  of  incor- 
poration. 

• 

♦J 

s 

es 

"5 
H 

$948,172 
1, 734, 877 
1, 674, 098 

Capital  stock. 

ft 

$170, 316 
533, 354 
675,000 

Total    liabUi. 
ties. 

et 

9 

a 

a 
< 

1865 
1846 
1860 
1880 

$500. 000 

1, 000. 0<M» 

800.000 

$670,818 
].  583, 354 
1,475,000 

$2n,85i 
201,52: 
190,081 

1853 
1881 
1863 
1879 

454.166 
*  5^84.' 746' 

250, 000 

**i.'.6,'6oo 

100, 000 
51,002' 

SCO,  066 
*     '201,602" 

104, 1« 
*  83."i8 

1850  >    5.534.606 
1860           967. 287 
1858      3. 4:«.  :i51 
1873           100.921 

2.  500,  t>0<'> 

4.'iO.  Wi) 

1,650.000 

60,000 

1.230.185 

13(».  800 

1, 548. 807 

39, 079 

3,730,180 

680.800 

3.108,307 

09.070 

L796.61 

886.48 

23%  04 

01.81 

15. 192. 314       7, 300. 000  '    4, 4^,  103  ■  11, 647. 103  j  8, 34S.21 

'  I  I 


Tlic  causes  of  strikes  are,  I  believe,  a  very  inqmrtsiiitpnrtof  thesab 
ject  ^^  liich  your  committee  is  to  coiisidttr.  Tliey  result,  I  thiuk,  in  larp 
measure  from  the  excessive  competition  between  many  of  the  maim 
facturers,  and  also  from  the  la<»k  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  be 
tweeii  employers  and  employed — the  liardness  of  temper  that  existi 
between  the  <lili'ereiit  classes,  aii<l  which  we  are  endeavoring  in  oni 
trade  societies  to  obviate,  so  far  as  may  b(»,  by  orp:aniziii|]:  our  actioi 
so  tliat  we  may  work  on  a  syst<*mati<i  basis,  and  not  bo  subject  to  th< 
impulse  or  emotion  of  individuals.  I  belit^ve  that  this  excessive  com 
])etition  ]>roduees  a  condition  amon<:^  the  employes  which  renders  the 
three  rights  endeavored  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuitof  happiness,  impossible foi 
the  laboring  classes,  and  what  we  seek  is  freedom  fi*oin  the  conlTactinfl 
i^nd  narrowing  effects  of  a  poverty  that  reudere  the  pursuit  of  liapi^i 
j)es&  impossible,  * 
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TbLs  practice  of  black-listing  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  bit- 
tenie<ts  lietwecD  employer  and  employed  in  that  department  of  industry, 
auil  iiDe  tliut  docs  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  irritate  the  oper- 
ativo*.  They  say  they  should  have  the  right  at  least  to  make  legitimate 
tHoTXA  to  obtain  the  highest  market  price  they  can  by  combined  asso- 
riation,  l)ecause  they  find  that  the  individual  laborer  cannot  go  into 
tb(*  market  and  compete  with  the  associated  capital  of  the  cori)ora- 
tjim-s  anil  cannot  possess  the  freedom  of  comx)etition  which  would  en- 
4blt-  bini  to  obtain  the  highest  market  price  for  his  labor  when  he  has 
apiiu.st  him  a  force  so  much  superior  to  his  own.  We  recognize  the  fact 
tliAX  nrlatnition  can  do  a  great  deal,  but  we  recognize  also  the  fact  that 
arbitnition  with  nothing  back  of  it  on  one  side  and  with  great  strength 
Miinil  it  on  tlie  other  side  is  but  a  name,  and  that  experience  among 
individuals  and  among  classes  is  the  same  in  this  respect  as  among 
IHf^Iilfs.  It  is  only  the  strong  nations  that  arbitrate  with  each  other. 
ViTV  niri'ly  a  j»owei*ful  nation  arbitrates  with  a  feeble  one.  So  to  gain 
Hmii»  niixlicuni  of  strength  that  will  enable  us  to  trade  on  a  comparatively 
«lU4il  f(Miting  with  associated  capital,  we  have  organized  our  trade  so- 
riKies.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  suitable  and  necessary  remedies 
wft  can  projKise  is  the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration  composed 
«f  an  ('(^nal  number  of  employers  and  employed,  which,  under  sufficient 
n*;.niI.ition,  should  have  jurisdi<?tion  when  called  upon  to  act  in  settling 
Tbr  disputes  lietween  the  two  classes,  with  an  umpire  selected  by  these 
n|»ri-s<*ntali\es  of  labor  and  capital  jointly. 

iJy  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Wiiat  is  your  tlieory  for  the  appointment  of  those  arbitrators! — 
A.  i  dim't  know  that  1  have  endeavoi'ed  to  think  out  the  exact  method 
<ff  tbtr  «*\e«ution  of  the  plan. 

i}.  Uu  ytm  desire  to  have  a  law  enacted  by  which  the  differences  be- 
iw«t.*i;  «'niployei*s  and  their  employes  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  or 
is  It  your  expectation  to  bring  fibout  a  state  of  opinion  which  will  com- 
l»»i  ihr  sHt it-men t  of  them  in  that  way? — A.  L  think  that  both  meas- 
iTk's  lui^rht  Ih.-!  (-ontemplatcd.  A  law  would  be  useless  without  public 
'il'iiiinn  in  its  favor,  and  i)ublic  opinion  would  not  perhaps  accomplish 
a  ;.'rtMt  «K*al  without  the  adoi>tion  of  some  delinite  legal  means  by  which 
I*  ti>ulil  w«u  k.  I  think,  however,  it  is  immaterial  how  such  boards 
^hnM  W  appointed,  whether  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  or  by  the 
•*:ltttiMii  of  tiui  people,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Govern- 
Qi^-nt. 

^f.  \ViiuI«l  you  exjMM'tsueh  a  board  to  be  a  i)ermanent  body,  with  tiie 
I"iniT.s  <»f  a  <ourt  and  a  right  on  the  part  of  laborers  or  of  employers 
t<ilirin;;  a  eomphiiiit  or  a  suit  in  some  form  for  the  adjustment  of  tiie 
rat»-iif  wagrs  that  shi»uld  be  jmid  by  theemployer  in  case  of  any  diflVT- 
••Dimij  that  subji'ct  Iwtween  him  and  tlu*.  emi)loyed  f — A.  The  arbitra- 
'••NiMijrhl  to  settlr  all  diffi^rences  of  that  kind. 

Thf  riiAiliMAN.  Vou  are  of  course  aware  that  tiicre  is  always  power 
jmoii;:  men  to  agr«»r  upon  a  settlement  of  their  ditt'erenees  by  arbitra- 
tH»ii  if  i1m*\  ch(M»>e  to  do  so.  You  know  that  that  right  exists  irrespec- 
U\>t)t'  legislation, but  the  dittlculty  is  to  get  the  employers  to  agree  to 
tU  I  sUfi]  N>se. 

Th«*  WiTMvSS.  Very  frc*quently  that  is  the  difficulty. 

TheruAiK^iAN.  Then  to  meet  that  difficulty  there  would  have  to  be 
»ime  |)ernjan<*nt  legal  power  or  method  by  which  the  ])oard  of  arbitra- 
tkiu  cuuld  l>o  Kunimoued  into  existence  and  acti\ity  when  the  occasiou 
fer  icg  intfervention  arose  t 
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Tbe  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  such  a  tiibanal  must  be  the  creatnro  of  the 
law,  with  the  power  of  the  coniraiinity  to  enforce  its  findings,  mnst  it 
not? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  must  be. 

Mr.  George.  That  would  be  impracticable ;  for  thi»  reason,  that 
either  party  dissatisfied  could  decline  to  carry  out  the  decisiou.  For 
instance,  you  could  not  compel  an  operative  to  stay  in  the  factory  and 
work  for  the  wages  fixed  upon  by  the  tribunal,  if  he  wanted  to  go  some- 
where else  5  nor  could  you  compel  the  employer  to  keep  up  his  establish- 
ment or  to  pay  the  wages  fixed  u])on.  Vou  see,  therefore,  that  compul- 
sory action  by  such  a  board  would  be  impossible. 

The  Witness.  Pardon  me ;  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  contemplate 
any  compulsory  process,  but  rather  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  feeling  and  public  sentiment ;  for  we  believe  that  the  force 
of  public  opinion  would  generally  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  piirty  who 
was  willing  to  submit  disputed  questions  to  an  impartial  tribunal. 

Mr.  George.  You  look,  then,  only  to  compulsion  by  public  opinion ; 
is  that  the  idea  t 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  an  arbitrating  body  that  couhl  be  appealed  to 
at  will — optionally. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  that  power  now  T — A.  We  have  no  such  ]>ublic  offi- 
cial body. 

Q.  What  you  want,  then,  is  a  board  of  arbitration  created  by  law  f— 
A.  1  suppose  that  it  would  have  to  be  created  bylaw  in  onler  to  have 
an  oificial  existence.  The  idea  is  this  :  We  find  it  impossible  now  to 
obtain  anything  like  the  employer's  side  of  the  question.  He  tells  ns 
that  he  cannot  pay  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
live  in  a  respectable  manner  upon  the  rate  that  he  wishes  us  to  work 
for.  We  have  nothing  more  than  his  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
his  business  or  his  ability  to  pay  fair  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
knows  the  condition  of  our  business  and  our  circumstances;  he  knows 
jast  what  we  receive  lor  our  labor  and  the  market  prices  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life,  and  therefore  he  knows  our  exact  situation.  We  have  no 
power  to  examine  his  books,  and  probably  it  wouhl  not  bo  well  for  na 
to  possess  that  power  as  individuals ;  but  we  feel  thiit  if  we  could  say 
to  him  "  Wo  do  not  wish  to  precipitate*  a  conflict  with  you  or  to  harm 
your  business ;  we  only  want  to  find  out  what  you  can  n^usonably  and 
legitimately  afford  to  give  us  for  our  labor,  and  there  is  an  ofticial  board 
of  arbitration  authorized  by  the  Government  to  act  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  Now,  will  you  come  before  that  board  with  us  and  there  present 
a  statement  of  your  condition?  If  you  do,  we  will  accept  the  veitlict 
of  that  tribunal  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  for  you  to  give  us  the  rate 
of  wages  we  ask,  or  not."  Of  course  there  can  never  Ik5  a  law  enacted 
to  comiKd  an  individual  to  work  for  another,  that  would  be  simply 
legalizing  slavery ;  but  the  creation  of  such  a  board  of  arbitration  as  I 
have  suggested  would,  I  am  satisfied,  have  a  verj*  gi-eat  tendency  to 
produce  a  willingness  to  arbitrate  that  does  not  exist  at  present. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  give  this  board  of  arbitration  power  to  compel 
the  production  of  the  manufacturer^  book  and  a  true  statement  of  his 
business! — ^A.  If  he  accepted  the  services  of  tho  board  I  think  th^ 
ought  to  have  power  to  make  such  an  examination.  I  woald  have  it 
understood  that  when  the  services  of  the  board  were  accepted  Uiat 
would  fbllow. 
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Q.  Bnt  there  is  tlie  difficulty  again.  By  what  method  are  yoa  to  in- 
ilcie  tbu  employer  or  the  mannl'actnrer  to  accept  the  services  of  this 
iKwnl ! — A.  Ar  I  stated  at  first,  there  would  be  a  reciprocal  relation 
bi-!WH*n  public  siMitiment  and  the  law.  We  should  have  the  power 
of  ]>ablic  soutinient  on  our  side  in  dealing  with  a  large  manufacturing 
t-niicem,  when  we  had  endeavored  to  arbitrate  our  differences  through 
this  oflicial  board.  When  the  workingmen  made  such  an  offer  and  it 
va»  refuse<i  by  the  employer,  their  position  would  be  strengthened  and 
we  should  be  supported  by  ])ublic  sentiment.  We  would  be  able  to  say, 
'•  Wo  have  asked  a  certain  rate  of  wages  which  we  think  reasonable ; 
The  employers  say  that  they  are  unable  to  i)ay  us  the  wages  that  we 
drmuud.  but  they  refuse  to  submit  the  question  to  the  arbitration  of 
tbf  tribunal  apiM>inted  for  that  purpose,"  and  therefore  we  may  legiti- 
mately call  upon  the  public  at  large  to  sustain  us  either  in  refusing  to 
work  tor  these  eiuployers  or  in  any  other  course  that  we  may  pursue 
vithiii  the  limits  of  the  law  in  trying  to  make  them  recognize  the  jus- 
riiv  uf  our  demands. 

Q.  Public  opinion  might  be  on  your  side,  and  probably  would  be  in 
mii^t  ciises ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  manufacturer  might  choose  to  keep 
bi.-*  nioiii'y  and  refuse  to  accede  to  your  request  for  an  increase  of  wages 
urn  rimtinuance  of  existing  rates.  The  point  that  I  want  to  get  at  is 
iliL-^r  In  what  way  and  where  comes  in  that  coercive  power  which  would 
ninU-r  i-ven  public  opinion  beneficial  to  you f — A.  W^e  recognize  the 
ijiT  that  wi*  cannot  expect  any  coercion  that  will  be  final  and  decisive, 
tliar  we  must  <lepeud  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  various  factors  that 
p'  rn  make  up  public  opinion.  But  w*e  think  this  board  of  arbitration 
voQlil  U'  an  aid  in  obtaining  public  sympathy  and  practical  co-opera- 
iwn.  Wo  do  not  wish  to  extend  the  services  of  such  a  tiibnnal,  so  far 
u  1  am  able  to  state  the  sentiment  of  the  workingmen,  we  do  not  wisii 
to  have  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  manufact- 
ar»T  as  an  individual  or  a  corporation  to  keep  his  business  intact.  We 
v'Jy  wish  to  have  some  authorized  machinery  by  which,  if  the  enjployer 
^•Ti'  n-nlly  sincere  in  his  protestations  of  incapacity  to  meet  our  de- 
c;a!ifi>,  lit*  might  have  an  opportunity  to  go  before  an  authorized  tri- 
'iiiLii  ;in(l  have  an  impartial  decision  of  the  question  at  issue,  so  that  lie 
s«i:;ht  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  verdict  if  we  were  wrong,  and  naturally, 
w  u  ci.»n sequence,  the  venli<rt  of  the  public;  because  labor  is  generally, 
at  liiwt  in  its  unorganized  state,  the  weaker  party ;  and  if  he  had  right 
"u  bi4  !»j«lf  as  well  as  strength  it  would  be  utterly  useless  for  us  to  hold 
oat  HjrainHt  him. 

Q.  Wliat  you  propose,  then,  is  really  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
UmhI  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  movement  in  the 
Mate  l«*;rislnturc  of  Pennsylvania  toward  securing  such  a  board.  It  has 
bffn  ftn;:gested  by  Senator  Wallace,  a  tribunal  of  appeal  corresponding 
^)Mnj<*  I'Xtent  to  that  which  1  have  suggested. 

Arioiher  remedy, and  one  that  we  should  place  great  reliance  on,  would 
W  (hi-  csrablishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics,  in 
"^'W  that  aornrate  data  might  be  obtained  as  to  the  physical,  mental, 
wU  ii;i>ral  condition  of  the  iieople  emi)l()yed  in  the  various  mechanical 
*:W  manutacrnring  pursuits,  so  as  to  present  a  clear  and  coinpn'lien- 
'»''*•  picture  ni'  the  industrial  condition  and  relations  of  the  jieojile  to  all 
*h'»  ini;:ht  desire  to  ol)taiu  it  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  action  in  the 
future.  We  lM»lleve  that  such  a  bureau  wouhl  be  at  present  the  great- 
•>t  U-iielit  that  could  be  conferred  upon  us.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
fOfbU>nite  tbnt  idea,  ns  1  have  no  doubt  that  gentlemen  who  are  to 
Ukiw  me  will  have  something  to  say  about  it ;  but  of  course  its  appli- 
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cability  caD  be  secu  by  observing  the  work  douo  by  the  State  bareattSi 
The  Natiooal  Goverument  could  certainly  further  this  work  by  a  proper 
choice  of  agents  and  a  wise  measni'e  of  execution.  If  wrong  esiHted 
they  could  expose  it  to  the  light  of  day,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  oar 
evils  are  only  imaginary  and  foolish,  that  fact  would  stand  exposed  to 
the  public  eye.  We  are  willing  to  let  our  case  rest  upon  the  fallest 
possible  investigation  and  description  of  the  conditions  and  relationB  of 
labor  and  capital  in  the  United  iiitat'CS. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  creation 
of  State  officers,  or  ])erhaps  of  national  officers,  either  by  election  or 
appointment,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  charge  of  such  questionB 
as  are  involved  in  differences  between  employers  and  employed  and  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  in  eacli  case  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible from  whatever  sources  of  inlbrination  they  could  draw  upon,  and 
to  give  the  weight  of  their  opinion  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
That  could  undoubtedly  be  done,  and  it  would  certainly  have  great 
weight  with  the  public;  but  whether  there  could  be  a  boanl  of  arbitra- 
tion created  with  legal  powers  that  would  be  available  to  yon  for  the 
]>urpose  of  giving  a  judgment  that  would  be  decisive  in  any  case  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  have  you  consider. 

The  Witness.  We  desire  further,  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
eight-hour  law.  One  of  our  most  i)ressing  needs,  wo  think,  as  a  class 
is  shorter  hours  of  labor  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country, 
and  we  find  that  the  whole  influence  and  tendency  of  the  non-cnforce- 
nient  of  the  national  eight-hour  law  is  to  impede  all  efforts  towards  ob- 
taining shorter  hours  of  Labor  in  our  various  pursuits  in  diflereut  parts 
of  tlie  country.  We  believe  that  tbci  condition  of  the  working  i>eople 
as  a  class  and  the  condition  of  society*  as  a  whole  would  l>e  benefited 
by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  giving  us  better  opportunities  for 
education  and  for  physical  and  mental  improvement.  We  chiim  that 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  has  not  benefited  labor  to  the 
extent  that  it  should  have  benefited  it.  It  throws  out  of  employment 
many  thousands  of  people  each  year  thi*oughout  the  country,  and  yet 
t  he  hours  of  labor  continue  lu-etty  much  the  same  as  the^'  went  before 
the  invention  of  these  labor-saving  machines.  We  think  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  most  disastrous  results  from  the  overcrowding  of 
the  labor  market  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  opportunities 
of  obtaining  a  living  would  be  by  the  reduction  of  the  houi-s  of  labor, 
and  therefore  we  earnestly  i)niy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
eight- hour  law  as  a  thing  which  is  due  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
community,  to  the  i)eople  who  were  interested  and  active  in  obtaining 
the  ])assage  of  the  law,  and  to  the  good  faith  and  self-respect  of  onr 
national  legislators.  This  question  of  itself  is  a  large  one,  and  I  do  not 
wish  now  to  extend  its  discussion,  but  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  wouhl  be  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment by  means  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  that  it  would 
give  the  laboring  people  great  advantages  in  all  their  n*lation8  to  so- 
cietv. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  u]K)n  wages  of  such  a  re- 
duction in  the  h<mrs  of  labor  i — A.  I  do  not  af>prehend  that  the  reduction 
would  result  in  any  decrease  in  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  labor  iK^rformed  would  be  equal 
U)  that  which  is  i)ei*formed  now,  or  is  ityour  idea  that,  from  c^eroaaaeS| 
present  wages  for  tlie  same  amount  of  labor  would  be  inorraaed  I-— A. 
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Tbe  ii»t  piirt  uf  .your  que^stion  wonid  hardly  admit  of  an  exact  answer. 
I  Ihink  that  in  some  occupationH  the  amount  of  labor  performed  would 
Dut  be  Diaterially  decrcase<l  ^y  a  reduction  of  hours ;  but  as  a  whole  I 
have  uo  doubt  tliait  le.s.s  labor  would  be  ])erformed  in  eight  hours  than 
]»  DOW  |)erformo4l  in  ton  hours,  because  the  machines  that  do  a  certain 
amoant  of  work  per  day  are  run  at  a  certain  rate  of  speed,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  tend  them  are  compelled  to  apply  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
«M'li  hour,  and  therofort*  where  the  machinery  is  employed  a  rednc- 
tkio  of  the  houi*s  of  lalnir  would  naturally  reduce  the  amount  of  work 

Q.  If  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced,  what  should  you  think  of  the 
uleu  iif  k4-i'])iug  the  machinery  active  by  working  two  sets  of  hands? 
That  would  jrive  employment  for  a  larger  number  of  people  and  would 
kivji  th<*  machinery  busy  a  longer  time. — A.  Individually  I  should  sui>- 
\**M*  thsit  that  might  be  a  sohition  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  might 
I*  Hiiiied  by  the  opponents  of  shorter  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  iiiioucrK.  1  do  not  understand  whether  your  remarks  are  directed 
trt  ilif  iMitbrcemont  of  the  eight-hour  law  now  on  the  statute-book,  which 
apjili^'s  only  to  Clovernment  employes,  or  whether  you  desire  the  enact- 
Diriir  by  Con;:ress  of  a  law  applicable  to  all  labor  throughout  the  Union. 

Tlif  WriNES.^.  My  remarks  a])ply  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  now 
a|MHj  tlir  siatnte-boi>k.  1  see  many  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  other 
lav  wliirh  you  suggest,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  desirable. 

Witli(»ut  dwelling  longer  upon  that  i)oint,  1  would  say  further  that 
V4'  «l«*sin'  the  alM)litioii  of  all  conspiracy  laws  which  affect  the  right  of 
mmliniation  auH>ng  the  working  people  for  legitimate  ends. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

y.  Mr.  Foster,  you  of  course  realize  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
wa;:HS  unless  then*  is  correspon<ling  production,  Now,  machinery  can 
lurk  tuiMity-four  hours  a  day  as  well  as  eight  hours  or  six  hours,  and 
if  a  >v>uni  of  industry  were  t'stablished  by  which  human  labor  could 
l»-i*»i|ilnytMl  say  -six  hours  a  day  for  each  set  of  hands,  with  relays  so 
a^  (••  work  tlu'  machinery  say  eighteen  hours  a  day,  might  not  the  fact 
:La!  ili»-  iiiarhincry  was  thus  kej>r  in  operation  so  much  longer  produce 
iLi.-s  rvsuit :  (hat  tin*  gain  upon  the  labor  of  the  machinery  would  give  a 
LfC  priKlui-tion  «»quivaleiit  to  that  resulting  from  the  present  employ- 
si^iit  of  bot li  human  and  inanimate  labor  for  a  shorter  period ?  Sup- 
|«nH*  ina4'hin«'ry  and  hutuan  labor  now  work  ten  hours  a  day  <rach,  and 
tLvy  U'gin  and  «Mjd  simultaneously,  and  that  as  a  result  of  such  arrangc- 
uiiiit  vou  have  a  joint  jiroduction  equivalent  to  twenty  hours;  in  that 
^^'**-  \\iv  ma«'hincry  has  worke<l  ten  hours  and  humanity  has  worked 
I'L  hours.  But  suppose  now  that  instead  of  this  you  have  three  sets 
'■r  iiands.  Ml  that  your  machinery  is  worked  twenty-lour  hours  a  day, 
•sM.h  s4-t  of  h.inds  working  eight  hours,  and  each  of  course  receiving  its 
«a;f»>,  but  t!ie  maeiiinery,  wliieh  requires  no  extra  compensation  for 
»*ri;i  wo?k  exeejit  a  little  additional  in  the  way  of  rei)airs,  being  ke[»t 
•?/.[•!•»> rd  duiing  the  whohi  jieriod,  would  you  not  have  from  the  human 
!-*^»i  and  that  of  the  machinery  combined  in  twenty-four  hours  a  result 
'**ri  il  to  tort  \ -eight  houi-s  * — A.  Yi^s:  taking  the  human  labor  as  the 
^:tit  iif  nieasurement. 

y.  in  that  r-ase  you  wcmld  have  three  sets  of  hands  to  pay? — A. 
!••.*,  yu\ 

Q.  AimI  that  would  be  equivalent  to  tlu^  wages  of  thirty  hours'  labor 
UiiW  (lie  old  ten-lionr  system  i — A.  Yes. 

^  liuL  the  joint  production  would  be  equal  to  forty-eight  houns. 
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Thus  you  see  by  your  reduced  hours  of  huuiau  labor  and  with  no  dimiuu- 
tion  of  wages,  but  iu  fact  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  human  labor,  you 
would  have  a  net  production  which  couhl  go  upon  the  markets  of  ihA 
world,  and  for  which  the  manufacturer  could  receive  a  compensation 
which  would  enable  him  to  pay  these  wages  and  at  the  same  time  wonld 
give  him  even  a  greater  profit  tiian  that  which  he  nowreceives.  This  idea 
is  entirely  new  to  me,  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  new  to  you  labor  thinkers; 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  by  the  continued  employment  of  the  machineiy 
for  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  with  I'elays  of  human  labor,  tliere 
might  be  ligured  out  some  solution  of  your  troubles  without  any  neces- 
sity for  a  decrease  in  wages.  But  without  increased  production,  or  at 
leuvst  equivalent  production,  I  do  not  see  how  the  lal)oi'er  is  to  get  the 
same  wages  that  he  gets  now  if  the  hours  of  lal)or  are  diminished.  Do 
youT — A.  That  dejiends  upon  whether  the  emidoyment  of  capital  has 
been  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions;  whether  there  are  no 
more  economical  modes  of  imxlnction  than  those  now  employed.  In 
certain  pursuits,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  (he  reduction  of  honrs 
would,  1  think,  be  (•omj)ensated  for  by  the  gn»ater  efficiency  of  labor 
continued  oidy  eight  hours  a  day;  but  the  solution  which  you  suggest*, 
while  it  might  ai>ply  in  some  cases,  would  fail  in  others,  bec^inse  the 
percentage  of  machine  work  in  many  trades  is  so  small. 

Q.  Take  factories;  might  it  not  apply  tliere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  fac- 
tories it  might  a])ply  under  certain  conditions.  The  jdan  is,  1  believe, 
already  api)lied  in  [)art  by  some  manufactureii*  in  busy  times,  who  run 
their  machinery  by  two  sets  of  hands,  but  they  do  not  reiluce  the  hours 
of  lal)or.    The  hands  often  work  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Q.  But  don't  you  understand  or  believe  that  where  a  concern  is  able 
to  work  its  machinery  even  sixteen  hours  a  day  it  may  employ  and  pay 
two  sets  of  hands  and  yet  make  a  greater  profit  rehatively  upon  its  plant 
than  by  working  both  the  machinery  and  human  labor  only  eight  hours 
a  day  ? — A.  It  might.  It  would  have  to  pay  twice  the  wages  to  human 
labor  that  it  pays  now,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  get  twice  the 
work  out  of  its  machinery,  and  it  would  be  paying  for  its  raiichine-Iabor 
during  the  sixteen  hours  only  what  it  pays  now  for  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Georgk.  It  would  be  just  like  having  two  factories  of  equal  ca- 
pacity working  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  With  only  one-half  tlie  investment  in  plant. 

Mr.  George.  Y>.s. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Tf  human  lal.>or  were  diminished  to  six  hours  a  day  there  wonld  be 
no  difficulty  in  runningafactorytwelveoreighteenhours,  would  there  t— 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Lighting  up  a  little  in  the  morning  and  lighting  for  a  little  while 
at  night  would  accomplish  the  whole  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  If  you  have  any  further  suggestions  to  make  as  to  remedies  for 
the  evils  which  you  have  described  you  may  proceed  to  state  them. — ^A. 
We  desire  also  tlie  abolition  of  conspiracy  laws  preventing  legitimate 
combinations  of  laborers. 

Q.  Are  such  laws  in  existence  in  any  of  the  States? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  an^  laws  which  have  been  used  to  imprison  people  who  have  corn- 
bind  to;:etli('r  in  labor  unions. 

Q.  Without  using  force  f — A.  Without  nsing  force.  I  believe  that 
such  a  law  exists  in  Peunsylvauia,  and  in  nearly  eveiy  State,  under  the 
old  English  Oommon  Law,  it  exists,  unless  it  has  bem  repealed  by  irt 
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(tftbf  Icpslatiiro.    So  it  has  been  bold  in  nearly  all  of  tbe  States,  and 
I  jTPat  nijiny  individuals  in  different  parts  of  tbe  country  have  been  im- 
jinNUiiMl  for  this  kind  of  "eonspiracy."    I  am  acquainted  with  one  in- 
stance in  my  own  trade  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  two  printers, 
hjnMSDii  :ind  arfrnnient  endeavored  to  induce  another  to  quit  the  eln- 
ployiDC'iit  of  the  party  eontestinff  with  them,  and  they  were  imprisoned 
for  the  act.    Thi»  case  came  to  trial  and  through  some  technicality  they 
rsrajKcl  any  Ion;j«T  imprisonment.    One  of  the  prominent  members  of 
rbp  l{n);;ht.H  J)f  Labor  in  Western  Pennsylvania  was  arrested  und(»r  this 
law  and  I  luOieve  obtained  bail.     We  also  ask  for  the  enforcement  of 
jirrinp'nt  laws  a;i;ainst  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years 
ofaji*  in  manufactories;  believing  that  the  welfare  of  our  race  at  last 
'    ilifipfids  iii>on  it ;  that  the  safety  of  society  at  large  demands  that  the 
rjiihl  1h*  ki*pr  at  school;  that  its  little  efforts  be  not  brought  into  compe- 
tiiion  with  atlult  hibor,  and  that  its  own  welfare  is  a  great  argument  in 
favor  of  ke<»ping  it  away  from  the  hard  and  long  hours  of  mechanic*ixl 
toil  in  nor  factories. 

Q.  Are  there  any  parts  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  coun- 
ir>-.  any  divisions  of  the  labor,  which  can  be  performed  outside  of  the 
Cw'tonr;  I  mean  ])erformed  with  the  same  efficiency  as  in  the  factory, 
or  niMst  all  the  work  l)e  done  there  to  be  done  properly  t — A.  There  are 
fertain  departments  of  labor  that  can  bo  done  at  home,  notably  in  the 
n^rarmaking  trade,  in  various  departments  of  straw  work,  and  in  some 
other  pursuits  that  I  do  not  now  recall.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
work  that  can  be  jierformed  at  home  to  some  extent  without  any  neces- 
MTT  impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  labor.  My  friend  Mr.  Gompers 
lili  mnioabtedly  give  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  evils  attendant 
npon  th*«  l>usiness  of  making  cigars  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  reganl  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  that  class  of  work 
w  beneficial  to  the  laboring  people  i — A.  ^Not  as  a  general  thing — hanlly 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  cigar  making,  bnt  the  other  kinds  of  work  that  can 
be  floue  at  home  ! — A.  I  can  conceive  of  individual  cases  where  it  might 
iHult  in  temporary'  benefit,  but  on  general  principles  1  do  not  regard  it 
w  benctioial. 

Mr.  GoMPEUs.  It  is  rather  the  contrary,  as  a  general  rule. 

Till-  \ViTNES.<.  As  I  have  occupied  so  much  time  npon  the  question 

of  thi'  social  rendition  of  our  i)eople  1  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  dwell  at 

fcojrh  upon  the  remedies  that  might  be  applied,  but  1  believe  1  have 

iitatnl  the  chief  measures  that  we  think  are  called  for  at  present.    They 

»pp: 

1.  Tlie  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 
-  The  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration  wherever  possible, 
■i.  The  enforcement  of  the  national  eight-hour  law. 
4.  The  alndition  of  child  labor  by  legislation  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 
0.  Thn  alN)lition  of  '*  conspiracy"  laws,  leaving  us  free  to  incorporate 
<*f  «o<ietieMmnder  the  law.    Ido  not  mention  this  last  asadistinct  head, 
tat  We  do  desire  to  be  permitted  to  legalize  our  trade  societies  by  in- 
corporating them  so  that  th<\v  may  have  the  privileges  and  resi)onsi- 
biiiticAuf  other  corywrate  bodies;  have  their  property  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  have  in  general  the  same  rights  as  joint  stock  or 
I^fctt  cor|K>rations. 
,1  We  de«ire  also  that  convict  contract  labor  be  done  away  with  so 
'v^oottible;  believing  that  criminals  should  not  be  employed  in 
>tinii  with  men  who  are  doing  their  best  to  take  their  part  in 
haoMt  indOBtryy  who  have  given  a  considerable  portion  of 
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their  life  to  the  acquirement  of  their  trades,  aud  who,  as  Ihings  now 
stand,  are  soinetiineK  couipelled  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  convicts 
lot  out  at  contract.  We  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  to  endeavor 
to  recompense  itself  for  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  this  class,  but  wo  deny 
its  right  to  ctompel  us  to  pay  for  that  purjwsc  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
(compelled  to  do  under  the  present  system  of  convict  contract  labor. 

Q.  I  should  like  td  have  you  state  what  you  deem  the  possibilities  of 
<^o<operation  in  work  among  laborers  sis  a  means  of  amelioratin^i^  the 
(rondition  of  the  laboring  classes! — A.  We  consider  that  there  are  veiy 
great  i)ossibilities  in  the  line  of  co-operation  among  the  working  uieu 
and  the  distribution  of  the  profits  of  labor.  There  are  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  but  1  believe  the  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and, 
wlien  carried  out  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  an  aid  in 
ameliorating  the  existing  conditions  of  our  wage  system.  That  it  will 
<n*er  become  universal  is  a  consummation  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for; 
but  freedom  to  engage  in  these  enterprises  will  be  another  influence  in 
addition  to  those  which  I  have  suggested  to  bring  about  a  better  con- 
dition of  things.  I  believe  it  may  be  made  successful  in  many  of  the 
trades,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  adopted.  We  find  the 
same  ditHculty  that  all  other  new  enterprises  encounter,  and  perhaps 
greater  dilliculties  in  starting  small  cooperative  concerns,  from  the 
I'ompi^tition  of  the  larger  and  better  iB^tablisUed  manufactories. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  these  large  manufacturing 
<-orporation8  extend  to  their  operatives  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their 
sto(fk  f — A.  Yes ;  1  have  an  individual  instance  in  my  mind.  I  am  not 
sulliciently  convei-sant  with  the  whole  array  of  industries  in  this  country* 
to  give  anything  like  a  proper  view  of  the  whole  case,  but  there  are 
some  individual  instances  where  that  has  been  done.  They  are  few, 
liowever,  and  far  between.  I  have  also  an  instance  in  my  mind  of  a 
manufacturer  in  New  Jersey  who  divides  among  his  operatives  all  the 
I)rotits  of  his  business  above  a  certain  per  cent,  upon  his  capital. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  rule  with  these 
huge  manufacturing  corporations  to  extend  to  their  ox)erativeH  facili- 
ti<*s  for  purchasing  their  stock  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  the  rule.  As  to 
tlie  large  textile  manufactories,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  any  operative  to  possess  stock  even  if  he  had  the  money  to  buy 
it,  l)ut  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  operative  can  acquire  the  mean.s  to  pur- 
rJiase  it,  even  if  he  desired  and  had  the  opportunity.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  man  had  the  means  he  could  acquire  such  stock,  even  it 
tln^re  was  objection  on  the  part  of  the  cori>oration,  beciiuse  the  objec- 
tion rouid  be  evaded  by  using  a  proxy  or  some  such  device. 

(J.  Do  you  know  whether  these  manufacturers  invite  their  employds 
to  make  i)urchases  of  stock  or  stimulate  them  to  do  so! — A.  No  in- 
stance of  that  kind  has  ever  come  under  my  observation. 

1  would  like  to  give  a  few  tigures  showing  the  number  of  ])ersoua 
euij)loye(l  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  country*.  Tbe.se 
ligures  i  lind  in  the  New  York  llerald,  taken  from  the  census  of  1880. 

11ie  census  of  1870  shows  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
m(?nts  in  the  United  States  to  be  252,148;  in  1880  the  number  was 
2r>:;,;{4(),  an  increase  of  1,102.  The  census  of  1870  shows  the  nnmber  of 
hands  employed  to  have  been  2,053,1)00;  in  1880  the  number  wjw 
2,7;)8,050,  an  increase  of  684,054.  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
manufa(*.tures  increased  from  $2,118,208,709,  in  1870,  to  92,790,512,0009 
in  1880.  The  amount  of  wages  increased  from  $775,584,343,  in  1870.  to 
$047,919,974,  in  1880.    The  cost  of  material  increased  from  $2,488^477,- 
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11%  in  1870,  to  93,o94,324,349,  in  1880;  and  the  annnal  product  in  1880 
VM  over  to^aOOyOOO^OOO. 

At  the  eoQcloAion  of  Mr.  Foster's  examination  the  members  of  the 
rommittee  an<l  the  witnesses  present  held  a  brief  conference  with  re- 
eanl  to  the  practicability  of  continuing  the  investigation  during  this 
wssioQ  of  (Congress,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to  the 
looi;  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  pub- 
lic bnainess,  the  investigation  could  not  be  continued  without  great  iu- 
wnvenience  l>oth  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  to  the  wit- 
nesses^^  and  that  therefore  it  had  better  be  postponed  until  some  time 
sifter  the'final  adjournment.  The  committee  then  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chairman. 


New  York,  August  G,  1883. 

Before  the  afljournment  of  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March  last  the 
nHnmittee  arranged  to  resume  the  investigation  at  Manchester,  K.  H., 
no  or  ahoQt  the  25th  day  of  August,  but  the  strike  of  the  telegraph 
«ipHrutorH  and  others  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  and  other 
teloprapli  companies  caused  a  change  of  programme,  and  accordingly 
the  committee  met  in  the  post-office  building  in  the  city  of  New  York 
00  the  6th  of  August.  Present,  Senator  Blair,  the  chairman,  and  Sen- 
itors  George,  Pugh,  and  Call. 

The  Chaib>lan.  Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  committee  to 
rommenct^  to-day  the  formal  taking  of  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  teleg- 
rspbers  with  reference  to  the  existing  strike,  its  causes,  &c.,  but  I  have 
riHxived  a  communication  this  morning  from  Mr.  Campbell,. their  chief 
fxeentive  officer,  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  and  the  other  gen- 
tJ«»inen  concerned  to  attend  for  that  puri)08e  at  this  time,  by  reason  of 
th4*  f  xteiision  of  the  strike  and  the  great  pressure  of  duties  upon  them ; 
^  that  then;  must  be  a  little  delay,  or  else  they  will  be  put  to  great  in- 
«mvenience  personally.  The  committee  is  also  anxious  to  take  the  tes- 
tiuioDv  of  Dr.  Green,  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
<  otnpany,  who  is  now  on  his  return  from  Europe,  and  cannot  be  present 
for  atxHit  two  weeks.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  postpone  the  formal 
t^ikin^of  testimony  for  one  week,  and  shall  at  that  time  commence  the 
hrarin;;:  at  this  place.  Meanwhile  the  committee  will  pursue  its  in- 
qniri^H  in  other  directiouH  and  in  a  private  inanner.  The  committee  will 
«p«M'i  witnesses  who  were  to  have  been  present  this  morning  to  attend 
oo**  wifk  fnmi  this  time,  as  the  taking  of  testimony  will  then  commence 
»ith<iiit  fail. 

Adjourned. 


New  York,  August  7,  1883. 

The  committee,  having  determined  to  visit  and  inspect  personally  some 
rf  the  tcn€»meutH  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  in  certain  sections 
of  the  city,  obtained  the  services  as  a  guide  of  a  gentleman  connected 
*iTh  the  detective  bnmch  of  the  police  department.  In  the  course  of  a 
preliminar>'  con«ultat.ion  with  this  gentleman  he  made  a  general  state- 
BM'iJt.  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary: 

Tbi^  s««tt lenient  of  this  city  began  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island, 
•nmod  the  Battery,  and  in  the  territory  mow  included  in  the  tirst  and 
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the  fourth  wards.  Tho  majority  of  the  houses  in  that  region  are  three 
stories  hijrh  and  built  of  bnck.  Most  of  them  have  been  altered  into 
business  houses,  but  there  are  still  people  who  continue  to  live  down 
towu  on  account  of  old  associations,  and  you  will  sometimes  hear  a 
man  say,  with  a  certain  amount  of  i>ride,  *'  1  am  a  first-warder  yet."  Of 
course  houses  down  there,  built  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  are  not  snoh 
houses  as  arc  beinji:  built  now.  If  you  gentlemen  want  to  see  the  real 
tenement-house  life  of  this  city,  about  as  good  a  place  as  you  can  go 
for  that  purpose  is  along  either  the  east  or  the  west  side.  I  will  show 
you  through  the  fourth  ward  and  through  the  jiortion  of  the  city  where 
the  Italians  are  to  be  found,  so  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  how  they 
live.  I  will  also  give  you  a  chance  to  see  life  in  Baxter  streets  That 
will  probably  interest  you,  but  it  will  jjardly  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  ten- 
ement-house life  in  New  York,  or  of  the  way  the  working  people  live, 
because  that  is  a  street  that  is  occu])ied  almost  entirely  by  Jowb  and 
others  in  the  secondhand  business,  mostly  dralera  in  second-hand  cloth- 
i!jg.  Baxter  street  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  that  class  of  people, 
and  they  live  there  huchlled  up  together  like  sheep.  When  you  see 
that  street  you  sec  the  best  sample  of  that  kind  of  life  in  this  city.  In 
the  tenement  regi(m,  where  I  pn)])ose  to  take  you,  you  will  find  blocks 
of  houses  which  are  all  tenements,  supposed  to  contain  all  tho  modem 
improvements,  and  having  from  two  to  four  families  on  a  floor. 

Mr.  CrEORGK.  Dow  many  rooms  are  there  on  a  floor,  or  how  many 
rooms  does  each  of  the  families  occupy  T 

The  Pktective.  The  number  varies  in  ditterent  cases;  from  three  to 
five  rooms  generally. 

Mr.  George.  Is  there  a  family  in  each  room  ? 

The  Detective.  Oh,  no.  But  I  will  take  you  into  the  houses,  so  that 
you  <!an  see  for  yourself. 

Mr.  (lEOKGE.  <.'an  you  get  us  into  the  houses  f 

The  Detective.  1  will  engineer  that.  1  will  find  means  to  let  you  see 
as  much  of  that  kin<l  of  life  as  you  wish.  As  to  the  portion  of  the  city 
that  the  Italians  inl\abir,  they  have  it  almost  wholly  to  themselves. 
Other  peoj>le  do  not  want  lo  livr  tlnTe,  bi'rause  it  is  extivmely  dirty. 
The  Italians  have  selected  a  section  of  the  city  wliicli  is  quite  ohl,  and 
you  will  probably  want  to  visit  that  neigh Uoiliood,  but  if  you  wish  to 
see  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  tho  pi*opli»  wlio  really  live  bj' 
lalmr,  then  yon  must  ;:o  into  the  regular  tenement -house  district.  The 
Working  p<*ople  live  in  those  tetienient  houses  in  rooms  for  which  they 
have  lo  pay  IVoni  .•Jiu  to  5<J."».  to  ^'.W  »»:■  even  Am  a  nionth. 

The  eonitiiittee  ileterniiiied  to  set  (»iit  at  onee  on  this  tour  of  ilis|H*c- 
tion,  and.  hy  the  advi"e  of  ilie  di'ti'etive.  i:i  <»rihT  to  attract  less  atten- 
tion, decided  nor  to  tiike  t':tt-M.i:;es,  liiit  to  ;:<>  on  t'ntit. 

Me-^srs.  (.h'uisbv  :iti(l  <Ii!»s"ii,  rrpri-<«'niii:u  re^peelively  the*  New  York 

Sun  :iImI  the  New  Vn:  k  Trihline,  II  ■••iiriipamrd  Ihfm, 

The  lirst  honse  visited  w:js  ;»  rlitMii  loii;:in  ;  Ijnusr  on  Chatham  Square, 
with  a  si;:n  otVering  IimI'Jii-s  Icr  ITi  eetiis  a  Tii;^ht.  The  house  wan 
ijuite  large,  etHitainiiig  I-'jU  rooni<.  m»  e;«llrd.  Th«*  ••nKuns'*  were  very 
small,  about  (M'iM't  ion;:  l\v  I  or  r>  tei^t  \\ide.  The  small  enr-lMfls  a]i- 
peari'd  to  be  elcm  :i;id  eoiiifoMa!>!r,  :i!iil  in  «Meh  riM)Mi  thi*ri«  wart  a 
lit  ill-  rhtset.  The  house  w;'s  jnovidid  with  .i  tin*  rse.ipe  an«l  with  water 
in  the  halls,  ainl  \va>i  ntiih-r  the  eliar;:^  of  a  superintend«*nt.  In  the 
otliee  or  leadiiig  loom  below  (here  w«is  «i  pl.ieai^l  prohibiting  smokinf;, 
111  conversation  with  Sfii.u.ir  Blair,  the  eliairman.  the  pn>prieror  of  ihii 
houM*  states  I  (hat  ahliongh  most  of  hj.s  pati-ons  wen^  easaal  lodgeiSi 
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yet  he  had  a  class  of  lodgers,  mechanics  and  others,  who  staid  iu  the 
boose  all  the  year  round. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  the  people  who  lodge  with  you  here  do  for 
a  living  f 

The  Landlord.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  yon  that.  Some  of  them  are  peddlers 
and  9ome  of  them  are  bricklayers,  carx>enters,  and  other  mechanics^  but 
there  are  plenty  of  them  that  I  could  not  tell  you  what  they  do. 

Mr.  George.  Do  any  common  laborers  lodge  heref 

Tbe  Landlord.  No  ;  1  think  not. 

The  DETECTrvE.  No ;  they  generally  live  up  town. 

The  Chairman.  This,  I  understand,  is  a  lodging-house  merely ;  you 
give  DO  meals  here  t 

The  Landlord.  No  meals;  only  lodging. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  many  men  do  you  employ  to  look  after  this 
boiusef 

Tbe  Landlord.  Three  men  and  a  woman. 

Tbe  Chairman.  IIow  many  rooms  have  youf 

Tbe  Landlord.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  man  is  taken  sick  here  what  do  you  do 
with  bim  f 

The  Landlord.  Summon  an  ambulance  and  send  him  to  the  hos- 
pitai. 

The  Chairman*  Do  any  people  who  are  employed  in  stores  as  clerks 
lodge  with  you  here? 

The  Landlord.  No  clerks.  We  have  mechanics  and  watchmen,  and 
ilso  a  number  of  rag-pickers,  who  work  at  night  and  sleep  in  the  day- 
time. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  such  houses  as  this 
in  Xew  Yi»rk  City  t 

The  Landlord.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  married  i>eople  live  hero  f 

The  Landlord.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bath-rooms  in  the  house  t 

The  Landlord.  No. 

The  Deiectivk.  These  lo<l{jing-houscs  are  all  under  the  supervision 
^  the  lv>ard  of  health,  and  the  officers  go  around  once  a  week  and  in- 
Sfievt  tbf*  houses  and  see  that  tliey  are  kept  clean  and  that  there  is 
plfDty  of  w.iter  for  washing,  und  so  on. 

The  Landl(>rd.  The  |K*ople  can  get  a  bath  outside,  if  they  want  it, 
for  \'i  cents. 

Thf  Dfxt  }Aavv  visited  was  a  Chinese  grocery  on  Mott  street.  The 
fbjircuiin  bf;rau  a  conversation  with  the  ]>roprietor,  who  was  at  Jirst 
(iL«pi)sifd  to  talk,  but  suddenly  became  reticent  when  he  noticed  that 
tbe  fttenographer  of  the  committee  was  ahout  to  take  note  of  his  re- 
Qirks.  Ilfiwevor,  in  reply  to  the  chairman's  questions  he  stated  that 
hthk^'d  New  York  very  well.  The  chairman  iusked  him  whether  many 
<*f  his  t'ountr>'men  were  now  coming  to  New  York,  to  which  he  replied, 
-.SoiUf  come,  some  go;  just  same  as  steam-car."  The  chairman  asked 
kim  whethiT  he  intended  to  stay  iu  New  Y''ork.  Uc  answered,  "  Can't 
te:i^on*t  know — can't  tell." 

Next  the  eommillee  walked  through  a  portion  of  Mulberry  street, 
there  the  Italians  were  very  numerous.  Meml)ers  of  tbe  committee 
npre.Hsed  surprise  at  seeing  so  many  men  idle  in  the  middle  of  the 
Jay,  hut  the  detective  accounted  for  it  by  stating  that  they  were  mostly 
ac-pickers,  who  worked  at  night  and  rested  during  the  day. 

nmoi;  along  Bayard  street  the  committee  stopped  at  a  butcber'a 
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bliop  iiiid  ii)s])e(>te(l  the  meat  offered  for  8a1e,  wbicli  appeared  to  be.  of 
iXiiod  ({iinlity.  and  was  sold  <it  the  followiD^  prices :  KoiiDd  steak,  18  cents 
a  poutid ;  portor-house  steak,  from  2.3  to  23  cents  a  pound ;  Iamb,  14  centn 
a.  pound;  sausages,  14  cents  a  ponnd.  The  woman  who  attended  thA 
shop  stated  that  they  sohl  their  moat  sometimes  in  very  small  qaanti- 
ties,  1  or  2  rents'  wortli  for  instance,  and  their  fprei^n  iicroceries  in  the 
same  way,  some  of  her  customers  buyinjj:,  say,  2  cents'  worth  of  meat 
and  one  onion. 

In  the  cM)urse  of  the  walk  throuj^^h  tJjis  and  adjacent  streets  the  de- 
tective (;alIod  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  quarter  was  inhabited,  as  be 
said,  by  **  Jews,  Gentiles,  Irish,  Americans,  and  Germans,  all  living  in 
peace  with  each  other.'' 

In  this  ward,  the  sixth,  the  committee  visited  a  public  school-building. 
It  bein^  vacation  time,  the  school  was  not  in  operation,  bnt  the  janitor 
conducted  the  committee  through  the  building  and  answered  intelli- 
gently the  questions  that  were  put  to  him.  He  stated  that  the  school 
hours  were  from  0  to  12  and  from  1  to  3,  with  a  half  hoar  for  recess 
in  t  he  forenoon.  The  average  attendance  he  said  was  abont  55iK  The 
building  was  three  stories  high,  the  first  floor  being  used  for  play-rooms 
and  the  second  and  third  floors  as  chissrooms.  The  seats  for  the  chil- 
dren were  very  comfortable,  and  the  educational  appliances  very  fall 
and  <Mmiplete,  including  a  piano.  The  janitor  stated  that  the  books 
w(»re  kept  in  the  school,  being  furnished  at  the  exiMjnso  of  the  cit^'  and 
lent  to  the  pupils.  He  stated  also  that  there  were  ten  lady  teachers  em- 
])I<>yed  in  the  school,  that  no  corporal  punishment  was  allowed,  bat 
that  wlien  the  children  infringed  the  rules  thej*  were  punished  by  being 
ke]>t  in  after  school  hours. 

The  Chairman.  (To  the  janitor.)  Of  what  nationalities  are  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  who  attend  school  heret 

The  Janitor.  They  are  of  nearly  all  nationalities. 

The  Chairman,  From  your  obsei'vation  of  the  children  of  parents  of 
different  nationalities,  Irish,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Jews,  and 
other  classes  of  foreigners,  which  do  you  think  are  the  brightest  chil- 
dren as  a  class  t 

The  Janitor.  We  have  got  mostly  Jewish  children  here.  They  are 
about  the  bright(*st  I  know  of.  There  are  very  few  Germans  and  no 
I  talians  in  this  school.  The  rest  are  Irish  or  American  born.  We  have 
ha(i  one  or  two  ( -hinese  here,  and  1  believe  they  got  along  very  well. 

The  Chair^ian.  Do  you  find  any  i)rejudices  manifested  among  the 
children  of  different  classes  or  nationalities  against  each  other;  do  they 
divide  into  classes  in  the  schools! 

The  Janitor.  No.  \Vc»  have  two  or  three  colored  children.  At  first  it 
seemed  a  little  odd,  but  now  all  the  children  play  together  without  any 
trouble. 

The  (Jhairmax.  How  do  those  colored  childi*en  get  alongt 

The  Janitor.  They  get  along  in  their  books  very  well,  I  think.  But 
th(\v  have  not  been  heie  very  long.  The  children  generally  agree  very 
well  indeed.  The  Jtnvs  advance  very  rapidly ;  they  take  a  great  liking 
to  drawing,  and  they  are  very  gotxl  readers  and  very  good  in  arithmetic. 

The  Chairman.  iJave  you  many  French  children  heref 

The  Janitor.  Very  few. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  many  American  children — I  mean  of  tiie 
old  American  stock  f 

The  Janitor.  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  of  them. 

The  Chairm^vn.  Wiiat  is  your  name  T 

!fbc  Janitob.  James  Hart, 


i 
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The  CBAiiULiiT.  Where  were  ^  bom. 
The  Jajotob.  I  was  bom  in  ^ew  York,  of  Innh  parents. 
In  the  ooaxse  of  the  convereation  it  was  stated  by  the  representa- 
wt  of  the  New  York  Tribune  who  accompanied  the  committee  that 
ID  MNne  of  the  wards  of  New  York  there  were  as  many  as  2,000  children 
vho  ooiild  not  attend  school  because  of  the  want  of  school  accommoda- 
tion. This  gentlpman  stated  that  the  board  of  education  had  been  try  • 
JDjc  steadily  for  the  last  few  years  to  remedy  this  evil  by  erecting  more 
srbool  boildings,  but  that  nevertheless  last  year  there  were  more  than 
10,000  rhildren  who  rould  not  be  a^'commodated  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city. 

The  tN>nimitt<^  riKitiHl  next  a  six-Ktorj*  tenement-house  in  Mott  street, 
which  presented  a  very  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  appearance,  but  was 
wen  provided  with  fire-escapes,  as  required  by  law.  One  of  the  tenants, . 
in  reply  to  questions  by  the  chairman,  stated  that  the  building  was  oc-' 
mpied*  mainly  by  Irish  and  Jewish  families.  She  was  herself  a  native  of 
Ireland,  had  been  in  this  country  seventeen  years,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Dine  children,  bom  in  New  York.  Her  husband,  she  said,  was  a  laborer, 
getting  from  $2.25  to  t2.50  a  day.  His  business  was  tearing  down  houses 
and  HomKimes  helping  masons  in  erecting  others.  The  detective  ex- 
plained that  this  business  of  tearing  down  houses  was  one  which  re- 
qairf^d  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  and  that  a  man  who  was  expert  at  it 
would  not  rank  exactly  as  a  common  ^'  laborer." 

Next  the  committee  visited  a  10-eent  lodging-house  on  Hester  street. 
10  ri*nts  being  the  regular  charge  for  a  night's  lodging,  though  some 
of  the  bedH  brought  as  high  as  15  cents  a  night.  The  lodging-room 
ia  this  house  was  simply  a  large  dormitory,  with  cots  ranged  along 
it  certain  distances  apart.  There  were  no  partitions  between  the  beds. 
The  washing  facilities  wei*e  out  in  the  hall.  The  house  seemed  clean, 
AD«l  the  accommodations  fnraishefl  aT)peared  to  be  very  good  for  the 
\inarH  charged. 

f  nmi  hertf  the  coumiittee  w«»nt  up  town  to  visit  a  tenement-house  on 
SetTiiDd  avenue  ne^r  Eightieth  street.  This  wasa  mcnleni  four-story  build- 
Jiff,  the  n>oms  on  the  ground  tl<K)r  being  used  as  stores.  The  detective 
itace<l  tYjat  thi»  and  most  of  Uk*  houses  of  the  same  kind  were  occupied 
by  tije  laboring  cla^^ses.  men  whose  work  might  be  anywhere  in  the  city  : 
3uru  the  Battery  to  tne  extnuue  upper  end,  and  explained  that  men 
Tbusf'  employment  was  regular  and  at  one  place  generally  contrived  to 
9;t  uiiartmeiitK  as  near  their  work  as  possible,  so  that  they  could  go 
hoof  to  dinner,  while  those  whose  work  was  irregular  and  in  different 
localities  usually  selected  their  apartments  with  reference  to  cheapness. 
w  ibey  traveled  to  and  from  their  work  by  the  ears  and  generally  ear- 
ned their  dinners  with  them. 

Another  large  tenement-house  was  visited  in  the  same  neighbor- 
iMiud.  Ksich  aet  of  apartments  was  four  rooms  deep,  and  on  each  floor 
'Jicft  were  two  sets,  with  a  hall  separating  them.  In  one  set  of  these 
H>vtQieuts  whieh  the  committee  inspe<;ted,  in  the  second  story,  the  front 
7tt>m  was  UM^l  a«  a  parlor,  the  rear  room  as  a  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and 
*^<Mf  intervening  aM  bed- rooms.  The  '*  parlor''  was  about  16  x  1 -,  quite 
tmifortably  furnished,  and  adorned  with  some  thirty  cheap  pictures, 
Jkclnding  several  of  a  religious  character.  The  committee  inspected 
^  Aunitaiy  arrangements  as  far  as  was  practicable  under  the  circum- 
*tuc««,  and  the  detective  explained  that  the  board  of  health  exercised 
1^  ^iqlant  saperviaion  over  all  such  matters  in  tenement-houses  and 
'■^iriuKbouBeB*  A  conversation  took  place  between  the  chairman  and 
the  wife  of  the  tenant,  in  part  as  follows : 
7  c (5  LAW) 
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The  Chairman.  Ton  do  your  own  cooking,  I  suppose  T — Answer.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  these  apartments  T — A.  We  pay 
$14  a  month  for  these  four  rooms. 

Q.  What  is  your  husband's  business,  aud  what  wages  does  he  get  t^ 
A.  He  is  a  stone-cutter,  and  he  getH  94  a  day  when  he  is  employed,  bat 
he  is.  not  employed  all  the  time.    He  cuts  brown-stone  altogether. 

Q.  How  old  is  hef— A.  Forty-three. 

Q.  Is  he  an  American  f — A.  He  is  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents, 
and  so  am  I. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — A.  We  have  had  seven.  We  lost 
the  first ;  the  others  are  alive. 

Q.  Are  they  healthy  f — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  these  same  apartments  all  the  time  yon  have 
lived  in  New  York  ? — A.  Oh,  no;  our  first  child  died  when  we  lived  on 
Ninth  avenue. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  location  healthy  f — A.  Very  healthy,  indeed. 

Q.  You  are  Catholics,  I  judge,  from  some  of  your  pictui-es  t — A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Mr.  George.  Are  the  rents  for  the  apartments  in  this  building  the 
same  on  the  different  floors f — A.  No;  tiiey  are  cheaper  as  you  go  ap. 

Q.  Do  your  older  children  go  to  school  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  months  of  school  are  there  heref — ^A.  This  year  there 
is  a  vacation  of  twelve  weeks.    All  the  rest  of  the  time  there  is  school. 

Q.  Wbat  does  it  cost  you  to  live  f — A.  It  takes  pretty  much  all  my 
husband  makes  for  us  to  live ;  we  can't  save  much. 

Q.  If  your  husband  had  work  all  the  time  you  would  be  able  to  save 
something,  would  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  we  would  ^  bat  in  winter 
the  work  is  pretty  dull.  If  he  had  regular  work  we  might  be  able  to 
save  something. 

The  Chairman.  You  manage  to  live  and  be  tolerably  happy  in  this 
world,  though  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  quite  happy. 

Q.  Are  the  other  i)eople  who  have  apartments  in  this  building  labor« 
ing  i)eople  tooT — A.  There  is  a  family  that  lives  over  us,  and  the  mail 
works  in  the  Croton  water  department.  I  think  he  gets  $2  a  daj. 
They  are  paid  for  Sundays  there.  Then,  on  the  other  side  a  park  police- 
man lives.  I  think  he  gets  20  shillings  or  $2.40  a  day.  There  are  ei^t 
families  altogether  in  this  tenement,  with  the  stores.  There  is  nobody 
having  general  charge  of  the  house.  The  tenants  up  here  do  all  the 
cleaning  except  the  lower  hall. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  help  in  your  housekeeping,  or  do  yon  do  it  all 
yourself? — A.  I  do  it  all  myself,  with  the  exception  of  washing,  rinoe 
this  last  baby  came. 

Q.  Are  your  parents  living  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  died  in  Albany.  That 
is  where  I  was  born.    I  am  living  here  in  New  York  going  on  19yeaxa. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  a  great  many  pictures  and  beautiful  little  orna- 
ments in  your  parlor  ;  you  have  furnished  it  yourself,  1  suppose  f — A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir.  It  was  much  nicer  than  it  is,  but  where  you  have  a  lot  of 
children  romping  in  and  out  you  cannot  keep  things  neat.  I  want  some 
things,  and  hope  to  get  them  after  a  while. 

Q.  You  are  fond  of  pictures  and  paintings,  I  take  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
would  like  to  get  such  things  if  I  could. 

The  committee  next  visited  and  inspected  a  set  of  apartments  in  a  fimr- 
story  tenement-house  of  the  better  class  on  Second  avenne.  The  front 
of  this  house  was  of  brown-stone,  and  the  apartments  seemed  Onits 
comfortable.    They  were  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  eaoh  tenant  bar* 
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tng  a  separate  gatt-meter.  There  were  Htationary  tubs,  a  bath-room,  and 
an  elevator  for  proviaions  and  ftiel.  The  family  had  just  moved  in.  The 
Tife  aaid  that  her  hnsband  was  not  a  mechanic  but  an  expressman,  who 
worked  down  town  '*  for  the  cit}*."  The  family  consisted  of  a  baby  and 
four  larger  children.  The  woman  stated  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
nve  anything  on  account  of  sickness  in  the  fiamily. 

Next  the  committee  visited  a  "  flat  ^  boose,  which  was  really  only  a  su- 
perior kind  of  tenement-house.  1 1  was  one  of  a  large  row  of  such  houses, 
bcilt  bo  as  to  present  a  general  appearance  similar  to  the  rows  of  brown- 
itonif  private  dwellings  on  many  of  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  de- 
tective stated  that  these  houses  for  the  most  part  were  occupied  by  the 
f^miliett  of  workingmen  of  the  better  class,  who  cared  something  about 
appearances,  and  were  willing  to  pay  somewhat  higher  rent  for  the  sake 
of  getting  into  a  better  neighborhood.  The  house  visited  had  evidently 
been  built  recently,  and  had  several  mo<lern  conveniences  and  appli- 
4D0€*i»  for  hesilth  and  comfort.  There  was  a  bathroom;  a  ventilating 
niisift  ran  up  to  and  thn)Ugh  the  i-oof,  and  there  was  an  arrangement  in 
the  kitchen  by  which  the  ashes  could  be  dumped  into  the  cellar.  The 
apanmeuts  were  also  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water,  stationary  tubs, 
and  a  refrigerator.  The  rent  was  $30  a  month.  The  tenant  stated  that 
the  rent  of  the  floor  above  was  $35,  the  rooms  being  larger.  She  said 
her  husband  was  '^  in  the  wine  business  down  town." 

The  detective  called  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  what  be  called  a  ^'  double-decker,"  a  tenement-house  six  or  seven 
Mories  high,  accommodating,  he  said«  four  families  on  each  floor. 

Next  the  committee  visited  some  new  tenements  lately  erected  on  Sev- 
enty-first street  by  the  *' Improved  Dwellings  Association."  This  is  an 
association  composed  of  wealthy  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take  an  inter- 
eat  in  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  New 
York,  and  who  have  had  these  houses  planned  and  built  with  a  view  of 
ttfetv,  comfort,  and  economy.  The  apartments  are  rented  at  certain  fixed 
nteh.  said  to  be  about  10  per  cent,  below  the  rents  charged  for  inferior 
Mcommodations  in  the  ordinary  tenement- houses,  and  the  stockholders 
of  the  association  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  devote  the  surplus 
iaoome  above  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  to  further  improving 
the  tenements  in  respect  to  comfort  and  convenience.  The  houses  oc- 
eapy  a  whole  square,  and  are  built  around  a  spacious  court-yard,  which 
it  naed  for  drying  clothes  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  tenants,  and  also 
aa  a  general  playground  for  the  children.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
agent  of  the  association  (whose  office  is  in  the  building)  the  committee 
visited  and  inspected  several  of  the  sets  of  apartments.  The  first  vis- 
ited eonsisted  of  three  rooms,  two  bed-rooms  and  a  living-room,  the  whole 
mting  for  $12.75  |)er  month.  The  living-room  (which  has  to  serve  as 
fatehen,  dining-room,  and  parlor)  is  in  the  middle,  so  that  in  winter  the 
hM  from  the  cooking  stove  will  heat  the  whole  three  rooms.  Attached 
to  these  apartments  were  three  large  closets.  Another  set,  consisting 
of  foar  rooms  ^ith  large  closets,  and  having  stationary  tubs  for  wash- 
Uk|c.  rented  for  $13.25  per  month.  The  agent  stated  that  the  entire 
Mock  of  tenements  cost  al>out  $300,000,  and  the  rents  of  the  apart- 
Benth  ran,  he  naid,  from  $7.25,  the  lowest,  to  $15.50  per  month,  the 
tiii'facst.  The  store-rooms  for  wood  and  coal  are  in  the  cellar,  and  there 
u  an  frJi^rator  to  carr>'  the  supplies  to  the  upper  stories.  There  is  a  de- 
Pontory  in  the  cellar  to  which  the  ashes  are  carried  trom  all  parts  of 
^  bailding  by  tubes.  There  is  also  a  club-room  and  a  reading-room 
Provided  by  the  aKsociatiou  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.  In  the  r^iding- 
'otm.were  found  Harper's  Weekly,  the  QcieDtiAc  American,  Puck,  and 
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other  illufitrated  papers.  The  lamidries  for  the  tenants  on  the  flrsti 
aeoond,  and  third  stories  are  in  the  cellar^  the  clothes  being  dried  in 
the  courtyard.  For  the  foorth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stories  the  laundries  are 
on  the  sixth  floor.  Two  hundred  and  eight  families  occapj:  the  apart- 
ments contained  in  this  block.  The  list  of  tenants  showed  that  among 
them  were  stone-cutters,  telegraph-pole  men,  bakers,  cabinetmakers, 
barbers,  painters,  stable-men,  window-cleaners,  carpenters,  seamstresses, 
engineers,  coopers,  plumbers,  laborers,  butchers,  piano-makers,  cigar- 
mtdters,  rubber- workers,  clerks,  shirt- makers,  &c.  In  letting  their 
apartments  the  ussociatiou  iusist  tbat  the  number  of  rooms  hired  by 
each  tenant  shall  equal  the  uumber  of  children  in  his  feimily.  Thus,  a 
family  having  four  children  will  be  required  to  take  four  rooms,  and  so 
on.  A  calculation  made  by  a  member  of  the  committee  showed  that 
the  families  averaged  about  four  and  one-half  persons. 


New  York,  August  8,  1883. 

The  committee  resumed  its  tour  of  inspection  this  morning,  and  visited 
first  a  tenement-house  of  an  inferior  class  ou  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
along  the  line  of  tbe  Second  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad.  On  the  second 
story  of  the  tenement  the  committee  found  a  family  consisting  of  a  hus- 
band, a  wife,  and  three  children  liviugin  three  small  rooms.  The  only 
light  admitted  to  these  apartments  came  through  the  window  of  the 
ft^nt  room,  facing  the  street.  The  partition  between  this  room  and  the 
one  immediately  behind  it  (which  was  used  as  a  kitchen,  dining-room, 
&c.)  extended  only  about  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  admit  the 
llght^  but  the  woman  said  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in 
daytime  in  order  to  have  sufficient  light  to  do  her  work.  The  third 
room,  the  bed-room,  in  rear  of  the  kit(*hen,  was  really  a  dark  pantry, 
with  no  light  or  ventilation  except  what  could  be  obtained  through 
the  door-way  connecting  it  with  the  kitchen.  The  woman  stated  that 
they  paid  $12.50  per  mouth  for  the  three  rooms.  She  had  a  baby 
14  months  old,  a  delicate-looking  child,  and  in  reply  to  a  member  of 
the  committee  she  said  that  it  was  ^^all  the  time  sick."  Senator 
Oeorge  suggested  that  what  the  baby  needed  was  fresh  air,  and  that 
the  mother  ought  to  take  it  to  Coney  Island,  but  she  seemed  amazed 
at  the  suggestion  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Oh,  we  could  not  do  that"  In  reply 
to  ftirther  questions  this  woman  stated  that  her  husband  received  $2  a 
day  when  he  was  at  work,  but  that  he  was  often  idle,  and  that  some- 
times even  when  employed  he  had  work  during  only  four  days  in  a 
week.  A  member  of  the  committee  asked  her  whether  she  liked  her 
apartments:  she  replied  that  she  did  not,  and  that  the  elevated  rail- 
road made  her  sick. 

The  committee  next  visited  a  large  cigar  factory  ou  the  east  side  of 
the  city,  near  the  East  River,  employing  now  080  persons,  and  generally 
from  700  to  1,000.  One  of  the  proprietors  acted  as  guide  through  the 
fikstory,  and  showed  the  committee  the  different  processes  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigars.  He  declined  to  state  how  much  capital  hia 
firm  had  invested,  but  answered  freely  questions  put  by  the  chainnan 
in  relation  to  the  pay  of  his  employes.  The  lowest  wages  he  said  waa 
$1.50  per  week  (paid  to  children  engaged  in  *'  stripping  "  the  tobaoeo)| 
and  the  highest  $35  per  week.  Ohildren  were  not  employed  except  at 
holiday  time.  The  work  done  by  them,  ^^  stripping,"  was  the  lowest  grade 
of  work  in  the  fitetoryi  but  some  adults  engag^  in  it  made  aa  mneh 
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as  $14  or  $15  per  week.  The  buooh-makers,  employed  in  patting  the 
digtn  op  in  bancheBy  averaged  aboat  $10  per  week,  and  the  rollers 
tMst  the  same,  thoogh  some  of  them  received  even  $20.  Hie  wages 
tf  the  men  who  made  cigars  by  hand  were  aboat  $16  per  week.  'Hie 
■sdcen  made  from  $15  to  $:35  per  week,  and  the  porters  from  $7  to  $15. 
He  was  anable  to  state  what  it  cost  his  employes  to  live,  bat  expressed 
tte  opinion  that  they  made  ^<  a  handsome  living." 

A  cnrsory  glance  at  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  colored  people  in< 
Sooth  Fifth  avenne  and  thereabout  closed  the  committee's  tour  of  in- 
Bpcctioa. 


New  York,  Augmt  13, 1883. 

Itie  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  and  pursuant  to  the  annonnoement 
made  last  Monday  proceeded  to  take  Uie  following 

TESTIMONY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TELEGRAPHEBS'  STRIKE. 

John  Campbell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  Please  state  your  i^dence  and  occupation. — Answer.  1 
radde  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  telegraph  operator  or  acquainted  with 
that  boHiness  t — A.  About  twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  ioonnected,  and,  if  so,  for  how  long  a  time,  with  any 
of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country  ! — ^A.  I  am  connected  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers,  a  branch 
ft  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  ! — 
A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  And  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers! — A.  It  is  a  little  over 
iyear  ago  since  we  formed  our  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Please  state  your  official  connection,  if  any,  with  either  of  those 
oriers  or  associations  f — A.  I  am  district  master  workman  of  district 
45  of  the  Benights  of  Labor,  generally  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of 
Telegraphers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

THE  BICOTnERHOOD  OF  TELEGRAPHEBS,   ITS  EXTENT. 

Q.  Thirt  brotherbood  then  embraces  not  only  the  telegraph  operators 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  those  of  Canada! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  of  any  other  countries  f — A.  None  other. 

Q.  How  numerous  a  body  is  it  f — A.  I  am  not  able  to  give  accurately 
tke  Bembership  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  strike.  Our  mem- 
bcnhip  has  largely  increased  since  the  strike  began,  but  the  district 
oAcers  have  b<^n  so  busy  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  togatlier 
iqr  statistics.  We  think,  however,  that  our  membership  at  the  present 
™e  is  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  thousand. 

Q.  How  are  your  members  distributed  throughout  these  two  coun- 
trieif^A.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  f 

Qi  Does  yoar  membership  embrace  all  sections  or  portions  of  the 
Uaited  States  and  Canada  where  the  telegraph  is  made  use  of  as  a 
wuu  of  transmitting  intelligence  f — A.  All  sections,  and  both  railroad 
nd  eommeroial  telegraph  operators. 
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Q.  All  classes  of  the  employ&s  of  the  cotporations  engaged  in  the 
business  of  telegraphing  are  represented  in  yonr  order  f — ^A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What,  as  near  as  yon  are  able  to  state,  is  the  entire  number  of 
such  employes  who  are  engaged  in  telegraphing  bb  an  occnpation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  f — A.  The  unm^r  has  been  vaiiondy 
estimated,  but  I  have  seen  no  enumeration  purporting  to  be  aocnrate 
since  the  last  census,  which  shows  that  there  tire  about  twenty-two 
thousand  persons  so  employed. 

Q.  Including  both  commercial  and  railroad  telegraphers  f — ^A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  the  two  classes,  commercial  and  rp,ilroad  operators,  embrace 
all  the  telegraphic  business  that  is  donef — Aw  Yes,  sir ;  substantially. 

Q.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  only  three  or  four  thousand  operators, 
your  brotherhood  embraces  the  entire^number  of  }>erHons  engaged  in  the 
business! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  existing  strike  of  the  telegraphers  f — 
A.  I  suppose  that  T  am  looke<l  upon  as  a  leader  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Is  there  a  committee  which  has  general  charge  of  the  matter  f — 
A.  There  is  an  executive  board. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  board  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  )H)Rition  on  the  board  t — A.  T  am  just  a  member  of 
it. 

Q.  Who  is  chairman  of  the  beard  t-~A.  Mr.  Eugene  J.  O'Connor,  of 
Boston. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  connected  with  this  strike  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  timet — A.  i  have. 

Q.  I  suppose,  then,  that  yon  know  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  the 
measures  that  have  been  taken  in  its  prosecution  f — A.  Yes. 

GAUhES  OF   THE  RTRIKE. 

Q.  Won't  you  state  to  the  committee,  in  your  own  way  and  as  fully 
as  you  please,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  telegraphers  t — A.  The  object  of  the  strike  is  to  secure  increased 
compensation  and  a  decrease  of  working  hours.  We  claim  tiiat  the 
salaries  of  operators  have  been  not  only  generally  but  systematically 
cut  down  during  the  )>aHt  eight  or  ten  years,  and  for  that  reason  we 
formed  an  organization  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  conce^of  action 
for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  membership  of  our  craft. 

Q.  One  grievance  you  complain  of,  then,  is  ui^just  reduction  of  com- 
pensation or  a  failure  to  increase  your  compensation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  claim,  also,  that  you  are  obliged  to  work  too  many  bonrt 
daily  ? — A.  3fes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  cause  of  complaint  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  seen  some  statement  with  referemx*  to  Sunday  work* — A. 
Yes,  sir.  We  have  also  demanded  extra  compensation  for  Sunday 
work. 

Q.  Upon  that  point,  what  is  the  existing  practice ;  are  3'ou  paid  for 
working  on  the  Sabbath  t — A.  There  is  no  compensation  allowed  by 
telegraph  companies  for  Sunday  work. 

Q.  Please  state  the  ordinary  terms  of  employment  of  the  telegraph 
operator — whether  he  is  employed  by  the  month  or  by  the  day,  and  t&e 
rate  of  wages  usually  paid. — A.  Opwators  are  employed  by  tiie  month 
at  fixed  salaries. 
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By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  How  long  siDce  this  nystem  of  reduction  that  you  speak  of  oom- 
BtMsedt — ^A.  It  has  been  going  on  since  the  strike  of  1870. 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 

Q.  Pli'rage  ntate  the  avemge  pay  of  a  telegraph  operator. — ^A.  The 
average  pay  of  operators,  according  to  the  statistics  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  ia  about  $54  per  month  lor  commercial  operators  and  about 
139  for  railroad  operators.  The  statistics  of  labor  in  Pennsylvania  show 
that  the  average  wages  paid  to  railroad  operators  in  that  State  is  $38.35 
per  month.  Of  course,  there  are  many  operators  receiving  larger  salaries, 
hot  that  ia  the  average. 

Q.  What  are  the  highest  rates  of  compensation  paid  f — A.  The  high- 
est ratea  paid  to  strictly  first-cl^s  operators  are  from  $80  to  $85  per 
month. 

Q.  I>oe8  the  place  where  the  service  is  rendered  make  auy  difference 
an  to  the  rate  of* compensation ;  for  instatice,  does  a  New  York  City  oper- 
ator receive  more  pay  than  an  operator  in  the  country  f — A.  Yes ;  the 
eoDpenaation  of  operators  in  New  York  City  is  higher  on  an  average 
than  the  compensation  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  snch  as  Hartford 
or  Kew  Haven. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  similar  labor — work  requiring  the  same  degree 
of  skill  I-Ia.  Yea,  sir. 

By  Mr.  OBOBaE : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  pay  in  New  York  averages  higher  than  in 
other  citiea  t — A.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  Southern  cities  average 
bigiier  than  New  York — ^New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Nashville. 

Q.  The  pay  there  is  equal  to  that  in  ITew  York,  you  say,  or  is  it 
gmter  T — A.  In  New  Orleans,  I  believe,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  higher 
tiuD  io  New  York.  They  employ  none  bnt  strictly  first-class  operators 
there. 

Q.  And  the  pay  in  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Nashville  is  about 
file  ume«  aa  you  understand  t — A.  About  the  same. 

By  the  Chajbkan  : 

Q.  You  have  told  us  the  average  wages  paid  to  telegraph  operators, 
and  also  the  highest  wages;  state  now,  if  you  please,  what  wages 
m  paid  lower  than  the  average. — A.  There  are  many  operators  em- 
ployed in  commercial  telegraphing  who  receive  $30,  (35,  $40,  or  $50  a 
■00 th— operators  employed  on  way  wires,  local  wires,  wires  running  to 
^mall  towns. 

By  Mr.  Cal.L: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  numl)er  of  operators  belong  to  the 
lint  class  ami  receive  from  $80  to  $85  a  month  T — A.  That  I  am  not 
Able  to  state.  Perhaps  some  of  the  other  witnesses  can  tell  you.  I 
luid  intended  to  c!)ollect  some  statistics  for  the  information  of  this  com- 
mittee, bnt  1  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q^  You  have  told  us  that  there  has  been  a  systematic  reduction  in 
the  ratea  of  compensation  paid  to  operators  ever  since  1870? — A.  Yes, 
or. 

Q.  What  were  the  rates  of  wages  at  that  time  and  prior  to  that 
liM  t^A.  Tbey  were  mncb,  greater  than  they  are  at  the  present  time — 
ptobably  36  or  40  per  cent  higher. 
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Q.  Extendiug  back  for  how  many  years  f — ^A.  Back  to  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  theve 
was  quite  an  increase  in  the  compensation  of  telegraphers.  The  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  wa8  compelled  to  have  a  large  number  of  operators 
for  military  purposes. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  telegraph  operators  at 
that  timef — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  pay  of  first  class  operators  in 
1870  was  from  $90  to  $115  or  $120.  It  had  been  gradually  advaneing 
to  that  point  from  about  1860  to  1861. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  what  had  been  the  compensation  of  telegraph  oper- 
ators prior  to  I860,  or  prior  to  the  general  change  in  our  industrial  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  war  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Your  information  on  the  subject  commences  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  general  compensation  was  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  stated  the 
present  rates  of  compensation  f — A.  The  average  pay  of  railroad  oper- 
ators was  about  the  same  as  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  commercial  operators  f — A.  I  think  their  com- 
pensation was  greater  then  than  now. 

By  Mr.  GEoaaE : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  average  compensation  of  railroad  operaton 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  about  the  same  as  nowf — ^A.  Yea,  air; 
I  think  so. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  COMPANY  THE  CHIEF  EMPLOTEB. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  is  the  employer  of  these  telegraphers  f — A.  The  prindpal 
employer  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  company,  to  what  extent  is  there  employment  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada  for  persons  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
telegraphing? — A.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  emplova* 
1  think,  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  operators  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
employs  more  operator^  than  any  other  company. 

Q.  What  other  employers  of  telegraph  operators  are  there  f — ^A. 
There  are  the  other  commercial  telegraph  companies,  the  American 
Rapid,  the  Southern,  the  Postal  Telegraph,  and  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Now,  what  proportion  of  the  telegraphers  does  each  one  of  those 
corporations  employ  V  You  .say  that  the  Western  Union  employ»<  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  ?-^  A .  I  think  so.  Probably  t  wo-thirds  of  the  operators 
are  railroad  op<'rator.s.  employed  by  the  various  railroad  companies* 

Q.  The  remaining  operators  are  employed  by  the  telegraph  companies 
engaged  in  commercial  business ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  private  wires. 
A  great  many  operators  are  employed  by  private  individuals  in  bold- 
ness houses. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Bapid  Telegraph  Company.  What  proportion 
of  the  entire  number  of  oi>erators  does  that  company  employ,  or  has  it 
employed  until  recently  9 — A.  1  am  not  able  to  give  3'ou  that  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned,  also,  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  How 
many  does  that  employ  ?— A.  1^ hat  is  a  small  concern,  whose  wires  ex- 
tend only  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  how  does  Uie  number  employed  by  the  Weafe- 
ern  Union  Company  compare  with  the  number  employed  by  the  Bapid 
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CDapftoj'  f— A*  Oby  the  Western  Union  probably  employs  aboat  flre 
tiBca  aa  many  as  the  Rapid. 

Q.  Then  the  Bapid  Oompany  employs  probably  about  one-twenty- 
ifth  of  die  whole  number  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Ut.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Will  not  the  number  of  operators  employed  by  the  Western  Union 
Conpany  exceed  4,000  f— A.  It  will  exceed  4,000. 

Q.  Then,  that  company  employs  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber t— A.  Probably.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  accurate  figures.  There 
an  about  four  thousand  offices  that  are  exclusively  Western  Union 
oBces. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  this  strike  is  not  a  protest  against  the 
riteA  paid  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Oompany  alone,  but  also 
against  the  rates  Mid  by  all  the  employers  of  telegraphic  labor  f — ^A. 
us,  sir ;  but  the  Western  Union  Company  fixes  the  standard  of  wages. 

Q.  Howdoes  that  happen  f — ^A.  The  Western  Union  being  the  largest 
CDplover  of  telegraph  operators,  the  other  companies  usually  follow  its 
hid.  * 

Q.  In  the  progress  of  your  strike  have  you  found  any  manifestation 
<(s  willingness  on  the  jaat  of  the  other  employers  of  telegraphic  labor 
to  accede  to  your  demand  if  the  Western  Union  Company  would  do  the 
mmel — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  a  general  expression  by  the  other 
companies  of  their  willmgness  to  con^de  anything  that  tlie  Western 
Uuon  would  concede. 

Q.  How  about  the  railroad  companies  f — ^A.  We  have  had  nothing 
from  the  railroad  companies  at  all.  We  have  not  presented  any  bill  of 
frif vances  to  the  railroad  companies,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  would  accede  to  your  demands  if 
tke  lelegraph  companies  did  so  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is  rather  doubtful.  It 
i»  pOH8ible,  however,  that  in  that  case  there  might  be  a  small  increase 
of  the  compensation  of  railroad  operators. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  other  commercial  employers 
of  telegraphic  labor  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  accede  to  the  de- 
■UDds  of  the  operators  provided  the  Western  Union  Company  would 
do  so? — A.  The  American  Bapid  Company  has  already  partially  acceded 
to  oar  terms. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  also  of  private  employers  of  telegraph  operators ; 
ill  the  way  round,  would  you  have  any  difficulty  if  the  Western  Union 
vould  accede  to  your  demands  t — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  is  how  you  understand  the  situation  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  these  other  companies  admit  the  justice  of  your 
d^aih  T — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  admit  the  justice  of  them,  but  they 
■tace  that  th^  are  willing  to  accede  to  anything  that  the  Western 
Union  will  grant.  I  presume  they  say  that  because  they  think  that  the 
^Htcm  Union  Company  will  not  grant  any  very  extravagant  increase 
of  vsgM  in  any  case. 

OPEBATOBS'  PAY  INADEQUATE. 

Q*  Won- 1  you  state  to  the  committee  why  you  think  the  rates  of  wages 
vhieh  you  are  receiving  are  too  low  and  constitute  a  grievance  which 
Juttteo  or,  perhaps,  requires  you  to  make  your  protest  in  the  form  of  a 
Miftef-.A.  Well,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  operators  that  it  is 
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hardly  possible  for  them  to  gain  a  decent  livelihood  at  the  present  rati 
of  wages. 

Q.  How  does  their  compensation  compare  with  that  {Mud  in  other  avo- 
cations demanding  a  like  quality  of  labor  for  services  reqairiog  equal 
skill  f — A.  I  believe  the  comi)ensation  of  telegraph  oi)erator8i8  mndh 
less.  Take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  openi  tors :  when  yon  oonsider  that 
they  work  longer  hours  than  almost  any  other  class,  an<l  that  they  are 
not  allowed  any  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work,  they  are  reallj 
placed,  so  far  as  regards  comjiensation,  on  n  level  with  the  common 
laborers,  if  not  below  tbem,  $38  or  $30  a  montli  iKMug  tbe  average  waeefl 
which  such  operators  receive.  Now,  when  you  f*onsuler,  as  I  have  Bt3d| 
that  they  work  every  Sunday,  every  dny  in  the  year,  and  work  teOy 
twelve,  and  foui  teen  hours  i>er  day,  their  aveni;;e  comfM^nsation  ia  not 
so  great  as  that  of  common  unskilled  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  '^ laborer''  the  man  who  digs  in  a  ditch  or  who 
performs  the  lower  kinds  of  manual  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  low  rate  of  wages  of  which  you  complain  occasioned  bj 
the  low  compensation  which  the  telegraph  companies  receive  from  the 
public  at  large  ) — A.  We  think  not ;  we  think  that  they  could  afford  to 
pay  much  better  wages  than  they  pay  now. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  telegraph  companifla 
can  afford  to  pay  better  wages  otherwise  than  by  an  increaee  of  tiie 
rates  which  they  now  charge  the  public  for  their  servicen  t — A.  At  tbe 
present  time  the  leading  telegraph  company  of  this  countr>%  the  West- 
ern ITnion^  is  paying  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annanii 
and  I  believe  it  has  frequently  paid  stock  dividends  also,  which  are 
practically  the  same  thing  as  cash  dividends. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  committee  any  deAuite  intbrmatioD 
in  regard  to  that  subject,  the  dividends  paid  by  that  telegraph  com- 
pany ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  accurate  figures  to  give  yon  on  that  rab- 
ject ;  but,  as  I  stated  before,  I  think  some  of  the  other  witneasc^s  who 
are  to  appear  here  have  collected  statistics  and  will  present  tliem  befine 
this  committee. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  as  I  understand  you,  that  any  increaee  thai 
might  be  made  in  the  compensation  of  the  operators  would  result,  neo- 
essarily,  in  an  increase  of  the  rates  to  l>e  paid  by  the  public  fof€  tele- 
graph service! — A.  We  think  \t  ought  not  to. 

TELEGRAPHING  PROFITABLE   AT  CHEAPER   RATES. 

Q.  Uow  has  it  been  as  tc»  the  de('reas<»,  of  the  rates  chargeil  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegnqih  (Jompany  to  the  public  down  to  the  preaent 
lintet — A.  Well,  when  you  consider  that  the  facilities  of  the  company 
have  been  largely  increased,  fully  doubled,  by  inventions,  it  is  the  een- 
eral  opinion  of  practical  operators  that  messages  could  be  handled 
at  much  less  rates  than  are  uow  charged,  and  that  the  company  would 
^till  l)e  able  to  pay  larger  <'ompensation  to  its  oiK'trators.  For  luatanoe. 
^^'hen  the  duplex  instrument  was  invented  that  doubled  the  capacity  of 
:he  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com)mny,  but  there  was  no 
increase  of  wages  at  that  time  nor  any  material  decrease  in  the  ratea 
charged  to  the  public  for  transmitting  messages;  and  when  the  quad- 
ruplex  system  was  invented,  instead  of  there  being  a  geiieral  reductioD 
of  the  tariff,  there  was  a  reduction  of  rates  to  a  few  points  only,  and  a 
general  systematic  reduction  of  the  wages  of  operatives  followed  abnoet 
immediately.  That  reduction  was  made,  i  say,  after  the  inventbm  (rf 
the  qnadraplex system,  which  multii)]ied  the  company's  fiicilitiea  giw^ 
without  adding  very  much  to  their  expenditure. 
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By  Mr.  Obobos  : 

Q.  Thftt  invention,  yon  say.  was  followed  by  a  redaction  of  wages  t — 
A.  Tea,  air ;  it  waa  followed  by  a  qratematic  redaction  of  wagea. 

Bj  tbm  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Do  yon  attribnte  that  to  the  acqaisition  of  the  invention  by  the 
eonpany  or  to  the  absorption  of  competing  lineB,  or  to  what  caase  do 
TOQ  attribote  it  t  It  coald  hanlly  be,  I  Rhould  Ruppose,  that  the  ac- 
quiiition  by  the  company  of  increased  facilities  for  rendering  service  to 
rfce  pablic  wonld  of  itself  be  made  an  occasion  for  the  redaction  of 
vigips.-*A.  I  think  the  redaction  can  be  attributed  to  bat  one  caase — 
the  inordinate*  greed  of  the  employers. 

Q.  Then,  yoa  do  not  think  it  was  because  they  had  acquired  greater 
fieib'tiea  for  doing  business? — A.  No ;  but  my  idea  is  that  there  should 
have  been  not  only  a  decrease  of  tlie  rates  charged  to  the  pablic  but 
alio  an  increase  of  wages.  If  there  is  to  be  any  benefit  derived  from 
invention  we  think  that  we  ouglit  to  have  some  of  it,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic also  ought  to  have  a  share. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  those  inventions,  the  duplex  and  the  quadruples  sy sterna^ 
casble  one  operator  to  <lo  more  work  than  he  could  do  before  t — ^A.  No  ^ 
bat  th^  maltiply  the  capacity  of  the  wires. 

Q.  They  do  not,  however,  increase  the  capacity  of  the  operator  t — A. 
Sot  at  all. 

Q.  Then  the3'  do  not  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  em- 
playfe  required  by  the  company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  Do  those  inventions  increase  or  decrease  the  attention  required  by 
tke  operator  to  his  work  t — A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  had  that 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  effect  of  those  inventions  t — A.  They  increased 
tke  capacity  of  the  wires.  The  duplex  doubled  the  capacity  of  each 
vire  and  the  quadmplex  quadrupled  it,  with  a  very  slight  increase  in 
tbt  <*zpeuditure  of  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

(j.  Then  the  benefit  of  those  inventions  inured  to  the  company  alone f 
—.A.  Ve«,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Where  the  capacity  of  a  wire  was  increased  twofold,  how  many 
Bcire  operators  were  required  to  work  itt — ^A.  That  depended  upon 
vkeiher  the  business  increased  more  or  less.  The  business  has  in  UMt 
iDcnased ;  it  has  kept  pac«  with  the  increase  of  the  company's  facil- 
ititt. 

Q.  But  I  sup|M>se  that  if  the  capacity  of  each  wire  was  increased  that 
voold  necessitate  additional  operators  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  How  many  t — A.  Well,  if  the  capacity  of  a  wire  was  doubled  and 
^  business  doubled  at  the  same  time  it  would  require  about  double 
tke  aamber  of  operators.  However,  since  these  inventions  have  been 
iBtrodaoed  operators  have  been  required  to  work  a  little  harder,  if  any- 
Ai&C,  than  they  did  before ;  not  in  consequence  of  the  inventions,  but 
ll  oonaeqaence  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  telegraph  companies. 
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bardly  possible  for  them  to  gain  a  deoont  livelihood  at  the  present  rate 
of  wages. 

Q.  How  does  their  compensation  compare  with  that  {Niid  in  other  avo- 
cations demanding  a  like  quality  of  labor  for  serviceei  reqabiDg  equal 
skill  t — A.  I  believe  the  compensation  of  telegraph  operators  ia  nmoh 
less.  Take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  operators :  when  yon  oonsider  that 
they  work  longer  hoars  than  almost  any  other  class,  an<l  that  they  are 
not  allowed  any  extra  compensation  for  Sniiflay  work,  they  are  reallj 
placed,  so  far  as  regards  compensation,  on  a  level  with  the  eomoKRi 
laborers,  if  not  below  them,  938  or  $30  a  month  being  the  average  wages 
which  sach  operators  receive.  Now,  when  yon  <M)nsider,  as  I  have  SMd, 
that  they  work  every  Sunday,  every  day  in  the  year,  and  work  tSD, 
twelve,  and  fouiteen  hours  per  day,  their  avenige  (•x)m|M'nHation  is  not 
so  great  as  that  of  ex)mmon  unskilled  lalH>rerH. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  by  '^ laborer''  the  man  who  digs  in  a  ditch  or  who 
performs  the  lower  kinds  of  manual  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  low  rate  of  wages  of  which  you  complain  occasioned  by 
the  low  oompensation  which  the  telegraph  companies  receive  from  the 
public  at  large  ) — A.  We  think  not ;  we  think  that  they  conld  affcnd  to 
pay  much  better  wages  than  they  pay  now. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  telegraph  companifls 
can  afford  to  pay  better  wages  otherwise  than  by  an  increase  of  tiie 
rates  which  they  now  charge  the  public  for  their  services  t — ^A.  At  tbe 
present  time  the  leading  telegraph  company  of  this  country,  the  West- 
ern ITnion^  is  paying  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  (sent  per  anmun, 
and  I  believe  it  has  frequently  paid  stock  dividends  also,  which  " 
practically  the  same  thing  as  cash  dividends. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  committee  any  definite  i: 
in  regard  to  that  subject,  the  dividends  paid  by  that  telegraph 
pany  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  accurate  figures  to  give  yon  on  that  aab- 
ject ;  but,  as  I  stated  before,  I  think  some  of  the  other  witnesses  who 
are  to  appear  here  have  collected  statistics  and  will  present  them  befim 
this  committee. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  think,  as  I  understand  yon,  that  any  increase  that 
might  be  made  in  the  compensation  of  the  operators  wonld  resalty  neo* 
essarily,  in  an  increase  of  the  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  public  for  tele- 
graph service  t — A.  We  think  it  ought  not  to. 

TELEGBAPHING  PROFITABLE  AT  CHEAPER  RATBB. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegrai)li  Company  to  the  publir,  down  to  tlie  present 
timet — A.  Well,  when  you  consider  that  the  facilities  of  tJie  company 
have  been  largely  increased,  fully  doubled,  by  inventions,  it  is  tJie  oen- 
eral  opinion  of  practical  operators  that  messages  could  be  handled 
at  much  less  rates  than  are  now  charged,  an<l  that  the  company  wciold 
btill  be  able  to  pay  larger  compensation  to  its  o|)erator8.  ForinstanecL 
^^^h&n  the  duplex  instrument  was  invented  that  doubled  the  capacity  a 
the  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  but  there  was  no 
increase  of  wages  at  that  time  nor  any  material  decrease  in  tbe  rates 
charged  to  the  public  for  transmitting  messages ;  and  when  the  quad- 
ruplex  system  was  invented,  instead  of  there  being  a  general  reduotioD 
of  the  tariff,  there  was  a  reduction  of  rates  to  a  few  points  only,  and  a 
general  systematic  reduction  of  the  wages  of  operatives  followed  afaMMt 
immediately.  That  reduction  was  made,  I  say,  after  tbe  invention  Of 
the  qnadmplex  system,  which  multiplied  the  company's  ftdlitiea  gMtt^ 
without  adaiDg  very  much  to  their  expenditure. 
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By  Mr.  Obobos  : 

Q.  That  invention,  yon  Bay.  was  followed  by  a  redaction  of  wages  t — 
A.  Tes,  sir;  it  was  followed  by  a  qrstematic  redaction  of  wages. 

Bj  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  yon  attribnte  that  to  the  acquisition  of  the  invention  by  the 
(QOipaDy  or  to  the  absorption  of  competing  lines,  or  to  what  caase  do 
Tea  attribnte  it  t  It  conld  hanlly  be,  I  should  suppose,  that  the  ac- 
^mntion  by  the  company  of  increased  facilities  for  rendering  service  to 
rke  pablic  wonid  of  itself  be  made  an  occasion  for  the  reduction  of 
vagips. — A.  i  think  the  reduction  can  be  attributed  to  but  one  cause — 
the  inordinatf^  greed  of  the  employers. 

Q.  Then,  yoa  do  not  think  it  was  because  they  had  acquired  greater 
farflities  for  doing  business! — A.  No ;  but  my  idea  is  that  there  should 
have  been  not  only  a  decrease  of  the  raten  charged  to  the  public  but 
lino  an  increase  of  wages.  If  there  is  to  be  any  benefit  derived  from 
iBTention  we  think  that  we  ought  to  have  some  of  it,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic also  ought  to  have  a  share. 

By  Mr.  Geoboe  : 

^  Do  those  inventions,  the  duplex  and  the  quadruples  systems^ 
ttsble  one  operator  to  do  more  work  than  he  could  do  before f — ^A.  No; 
bat  th^  maltiply  the  capacity  of  the  wires. 

Q.  They  do  not,  however,  increase  the  capacity  of  the  operator  f — A. 
Sot  St  all. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  em- 
pk^te  required  by  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  those  inventions  increase  or  decrease  the  attention  required  by 
the  operator  to  his  work  f — ^A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  had  that 
«<fcct. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  effect  of  those  inventions  t — A.  They  increased 
tbe  capacity  of  the  wires.  The  duplex  doubled  the  capacity  of  each 
vift  and  the  qnadmplex  quadrupled  it,  with  a  very  slight  increase  in 
tbe  ezpenditare  of  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Then  the  benefit  of  those  inventions  inured  to  the  company  alonef 
—A.  Tw,  «r. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Where  the  capacity  of  a  wire  wa^  increased  twofold,  how  many 
mm  operators  were  required  to  work  itt — A.  That  depended  upon 
vkether  the  business  increased  more  or  less.  The  business  has  in  flEM^t 
isavaited ;  it  has  kept  pac«  with  the  increase  of  the  company's  facil- 
ities. 

Q.  Bat  I  sap|>ose  that  if  the  capacity  of  each  wire  was  increased  that 
wc«ild  necessitate  additional  operators  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  f — ^A.  Well,  if  the  capacity  of  a  wire  was  doubled  and 
Ac  basiness  doubled  at  the  same  time  it  would  require  about  double 
tke  aamber  of  operators.  However,  since  these  inventions  have  been 
ntrodoeed  operators  have  been  required  to  work  a  little  harder,  if  any- 
thing, than  they  did  before ;  not  in  consequence  of  the  inventions,  bat 
b  oonaeqoenoe  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  telegraph  companies. 
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By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  how  many  telegraphers  there  were  in  the  cx>antry  in 
1870,  or  about  how  many  t— A.  TSo^  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  nomber  has  inoreased  firom  that 
time  down  to  the  present  f — A.  It  has  probably  doubled. 

Q.  The  telegraphic  facilities  of  the  country  have  very  much  more  than 
doubled,  I  take  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  In  the  general  extension  of  the  lines  and  the  increased  capacity  tor 
transmitting  intelligence  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  there  has  been  a  like  in- 
crease in  the  business  handled.  I  believe  that  in  1870  the  Westeni 
Union  Telegraph  Company  had  something  like  seven  million  messages, 
while  during  the  past  year  they  have  handled  about  thirty-five  milluHi. 

STBIKES  DEFINED  AND  DEFENDED. 

Q.  What  is  a  strike? — A.  A  strike  is  a  general  protest  by  employ^ 
against  upjust  action  on  the  part  of  their  employers.  It  is  a  mild  sort 
a  revolution. 

Q.  Well,  you  telegraph  operators  are  all  employed  umler  contracts  to 
render  service  to  your  employer  for  certain  compensation,  and,  by  ocm* 
cert,  you  all  at  once  cease  to  render  such  service  and  to  become  entitled 
to  such  compensation  t — ^A.  We  place  ourselves  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  telegraph  companies  that  the  companies  have  placed  themselves  in 
to  the  public  They  say  to  the  public,  '^  We  will  send  messages  for  you 
at  certain  rates,  and  if  those  rates  don't  Huit  you  we  won't  send  yoar 
messages ;"  and  \(e  have  said  to  the  companies,  '^  We  will  work  for  you 
at  certein  rates  if  they  suit  you ;  if  they  do  not  suit  you  we  won't  work 
for  you." 

Q.  You  don't  consider,  then,  that  you  have  committed  any  breach  of 
existing  contracts  by  so  doing  t— A.  No ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  What  steps  have  you  taken,  so  far  as  you  are  at  liberty  to  state 
them,  in  the  initiation  of  this  strike t  First  you  have  the  grievance. 
Now,  please  state,  as  far  as  you  are  willing  testate  here,  what  you  have 
done,  through  your  organization  and  by  means  of  your  committee,  in 
the  initiation  and  conduct  of  the  strike  which  you  say  you  have  enticed 
into  as  a  means  of  obtaining  redress  of  your  grievances — ^A.  In  the 
tirst  place,  our  organization  held  a  convention  in  March  last,  at  Chicago. 
We  there  drew  up  a  bill  of  grievances  setting  forth  onr  demands  and 
what  we  thought  it  was  right  and  just  that  we  should  receive  as  oom- 
pensation  for  our  services,  and  that  bill  of  grievances  was  submited  to 
all  the  loi*.a1  assemblies  c^  our  organization. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE   STRIKING  OPEBATOBS. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  bill  of  grievances  with  yout — A.  I  have 
not,  but  I  have  the  substance  of  it  as  it  was  presented  to  the  Westeni 
Union  Company.  This  is  the  communication  that  we  sent  to  that  com- 
pany: 

OXNTRAL  OFFICE,  BROTHBRUOOD   OF    TELEORA.PHKR8    OF    THE  UNITED   STATES  Aim 

CANADA. 

Manhattan  Hotel,  corner  Broadway  and  Canal  Stbbet, 

Nfw  rark  Cit^,  Monday,  July  16,  ISBS. 

Thos.  T.  Ecksbt,  Esq., 

Qwnnl  Mtmagmr  ami  Aetimg  i^rmidmU  of  ik% 

WmUim  ITtiloii  2Ufl|^rapJk  CoayMiiif,  ^010  Ywk  Ci^: 

But :  The  nsdanlffned,  the  ezecative  boMd  of  theBrotheiiiood  of  Telegrq^hMi  §i 
4h0  United  Stetes  aim  CmumIa,  soting  In  soeordaBoe  with  inatniotloiii  ftpm  tliMbo4y» 
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wp^lftill/  Miitioa  your  Ikvoimlile  oongideration  of  the  following  memoiiiJL  em- 
Mtfisf  tbe  mIm  or  all  ftlftiwfm  of  employ^  in  the  seryioe  of  the  Western  Union 


1.  BeUering  that  man's  physical  sad  mental  wel&re  requires  that  at  least 
MS  day  in  asTeii  be  aecorded  him  for  rest  and  recreation,  -we  reqaest  the  total  abolition 
if  Saaday  work  as  a  compnlsoxy  duty,  onlestt  compensated  as  extra  seryioe. 

t.  nal  eight  honrs  shall  coostitate  a  day's  -work  and  seven  hours  a  night's 


^^  X'  Both  sexes  shall  receiye  equalpay  for  equal  work. 

fiK.  4.  That  a  oniTersal  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  salaries  now  paid  be 
fnited. 

UKBMBN'S  mTSRBSTB. 

Sacnufl  U  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  regular  day's  work,  and  that  com- 
■— fifw  at  the  rate  of  two  day's  pay  be  allowed  for  all  Sunday  work.  That  the 
jtvtst  eslaiT  paid  a  rmdar  lineman  shall  be  |65  per  month  and  for  helpers  |60.  That 
ifce  dvties  of  nnemen  be  confined  solely  to  their  legitimate  work. 

WBRAT&TOKR  INTBRB8T8. 

iBCtlOV  1.  That  tbe  salaries  at  first-class  Wheatstone  operators  be  increased  to  f75 
■oKth  and  seeood-elaos  operators  to  |60  per  month,  and  that  they  recelTe  in  ad* 
ihfb  15  per  cent,  inerease  asked  for  Morse  operators. 
%  That  the  working  hours  of  Wheatstone  operators  be  the  same  as  Hdrsa 


&: 


A  Nfly  at  the  earliesit  poaiible  moment  solicited.    Very  respectftilly, 

EUGENE  J.  CCONNOR,  CUkmmm. 
MORTIMER  D.  SHAW,  SeereUurv. 
JOSEPH  H.  FORD, 

ROBERT  Ewma, 

HARRY  W.  ORR, 
ROGER  J.  MULLEN, 
.     JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

Exeoutiwe  Bomrd, 

Q.  That,  yon  say,  was  yoar  bill  of  grievances.  Was  it  submitted  di- 
rwtly  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  by  your  committee. 
V  vas  it  sanctioned  by  the  different  lodges  f — ^A.  It  was  first  submitted 
to  all  the  lodges. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  lodges  are  there  t — A.  There  are  at  present 
iboot  one  hundred  and  fifty . 

Q.  Please  state  in  a  general  way  where  they  are  located. — ^A.  In  all 
tke  prindpal  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  What  action  was  taken  upon  this  statement  of  grievances  by 
those  various  organizations  t — A.  It  was  ratified  by  more  than  two- 
lUrds  of  the  assemblies  in  the  order,  and  almost  unanimously  as  to  the 
Mmbership.  The  assemblies  voting  against  it  did  not  represent  a  mem- 
benbip  of  more  than  about  two  hund^. 

Q.  Some  of  the  assemblies  did  not  act  at  all,  I  suppose  t — ^A.  There 
vera  very  few  that  did  not.    Some  of  the  newer  assemblies  did  not  act. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  of  those  who  did  act  the  action  was 
iiaiiimous  t — A.  Almost  unanimous. 

Q.  And  that  unanimous  action  was  indorsing  the  bill  of  grievances  t — 
A.  Tea.  sir. 

Q.  Aooat  what  time  had  this  ratification  taken  place  and  been  made 
^^nk  to  yoa  t— A.  About  two  months  ago. 

0-  6o  on  DOW  and  state  the  history  of  the  afiEsur  fh)m  that  time  for- 
*v4.^A  Tbe  executive  board  were  instructed,  of  course,  by  that 
ntteation  to  present  these  demands  to  the  several  telegraph  com- 
fai  the  farm  of  a  petition,  and  1^^  were  empowered  to  enter  into 


i 
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negotiation  or  arbitration,  if  such  a  thing  conld  be  brought  about,  for 
the  Bettlement  of  the  matters  in  question.  We  presented  the  bul  of 
grievanoes  to  the  varions  companies,  and  we  were  respectfkiUy  leoeiTel 
by  most  of  them. 

Q.  What  companies  did  you  present  them  to  f — A.  We  presented 
them  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  American  Bi^ 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Commercial  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Oreat  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company,  and  also  totSbe 
varions  telephone  companies  in  this  city,  and  to  the  electrio-light  com- 
panies, in  the  interest  of  the  linemen. 

Q.  Tou  speak  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Commercial  Tel^raph  Com- 
pany:  is  that  a  distinct  organization  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road  t — ^A.  It  is  an  o£fshoot  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  BaOroad  Com- 
pany, but  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  it  is  really  independent,  or  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  engaged  in  doing 
a  commercial  telegraph  business  t — A.  I  think  that  is  its  r^  oharaeter. 

Q.  Its  ownership  and  management,  then,  are  substantially  the  own» 
ship  and  management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  t— 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  bill  of  grievances  submitted  to  the  tele- 
graph companies) — A.  On  Monday  the  I6th  day  of  July. 

Q.  What  happened  next  t — A.  The  commercial  telegraph  companies 
all  at  once  denied  our  right  to  represent  their  employes  and  claimed 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  that  we  did  represent  them. 

Q.  This  bill  of  grievances  was  presented  in  writing  to  these  varioas 
telegraph  companies  and  you  received  their  responses,  I  suppose  f — A 
We  received  no  response  fsrom  the  TYestem  Union  Company.  Mr.  Bckert 
the  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  at  the 
time  we  presented  the  written  petition,  denied  our  right  to  represent 
the  employes  of  that  company,  or  said  that  he  had  no  knowledge  that 
we  did  represent  them,  and  refused  to  treat  with  os  at  all. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  actually  represent  at  that  time  the  6» 

floytfs  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  f — ^A.  We  repreeentodi 
think,  about  90  x>er  cent,  of  them. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eckert  make  that  denial  in  a  written  commnniention  to 
your  board  t — A.  No;  verbally. 

Q.  Tour  committee  waited  upon  him  and  presented  your  written  pe- 
tition and  he  made  a  verbal  reply  t — ^A.  A  verbal  reply. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  response  made  to  your  petition  t*-A.  Ve 
other  response  whatever.  We  have  received  no  communication  ftea 
that  company  since  the  day  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  presentation  of  this  witt- 
ten  oommnnication  by  your  committee  to  Mr.  Eckert  as  the  general 
ger  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  his  verbal 
that  you  did  not  represent  the  employes  of  that  company,  ended 
communication  with  him  or  with  any  officer  of  that  company  priortotte 
commencement  of  the  strike  and  fit>m  that  time  until  nowf — ^A.  Ontte 
morning  of  the  strike  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eckert  calling  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  hatl  received  no  n*ply  to  our  commnnicationf  and, 
while  I  did  not  state  that  a  strike  was  likely  to  occur,  he  might  inftr 
from  the  tone  of  my  letter  that  such  a  thing  was  likely  to  follow.  The 
letter  was  couch«Hl  in  very  respectful  terms. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  t — A.  yo,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Has  anything  passed  lietween  the  company  and  yonr 
since  that  letter  was  sent  by  yon  f — A .  Nothing  whatever. 
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Q.  That,  yoa  aay,  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  strike 
vaseidend t— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  day  was  that  f— A«  The  19th  day  of  July. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

<^  Hie  telegraph  company  refused  to  recognize  yoor  organization  or 
ia  anthority  f — A.  It  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  &e  exeoative 
bottd  of  ibe  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  to  present  grievances  or  to 
9fak  in  behalf  of  the  employ^  of  the  Western  Union  Company. 

Q.  Was  it  a  refusal  to  recognise  your  organization,  or  only  a  reftisal 
to  ncognize  the  authority  of  your  executive  board  to  represent  the  em- 
pl^te  of  the  Western  Union  Company  f — A.  In  presenting  the  bill  of 

C'  Tances  nothing  was  said  particularly  about  the  organization.    Mx, 
crt  merely  stated  that  he  denied  our  right  to  speak  for  the  employes 
of  the  company. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  right  of  your  committee  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Did  yon  exhibit  any  authority,  or  undertake,  in  any  way,  to  sat- 
mtj  Mr.  Eckert  of  your  authority  t — ^A.  The  petition  itself  was  writt^i 
OD  a  lett«T-head  bearing  the  seal  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  any  proof  of  the  action  of  the  different  lodges  f — 
A  So,  we  did  not ;  that  was  very  well  known. 

Q.  The  telegraph  company  had  no  evidence  from  you,  except  your 
ovD  statements,  as  to  your  authority  f — A.  No ;  they  acknowledged,  of 
eoQTSf^  that  they  had  a  general  knowledge  that  the  organization  existed, 
asd  that  their  employ^  belonged  to  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  see  that  you  commence  this  document  in  this  way:  ^^The  under* 
■goed,  the  executive  board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  of  the 
Untcd  States  and  Canada,  •  •  •  respectfully  petition,"  &o.,  and, 
ifter  stating  the  substance  of  your  petition,  the  document  is  signed  by 
As  members  of  your  committee  or  board. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  three  of 
those  gentlemen  signing  were  employes  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
ply 

I  IKDIVrDUAL   COMPI.AINTS  DISBEGABDED    BY  THE   OOMPANY. 


I 


Q.  Do  yoQ  know  whether  any  complaints  had  been  made  to  the  com- 

Eby  individoal  employes  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation 
by  the  company  to  its  operators  f — ^A.  Frequently;  petitions  have 
presented  frequently  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them. 

(^  Petitions  from  whom,  and  in  what  capacity? — A.  From  different 
opcfBtors,  iudividaally. 

ji.  What  attention  did  those  i>etition8  receive  t — A.  As  a  general 
thiog  they  received  no  attention  whatever. 

Q.  Upon  that  point  give  us  as  full  information  as  you  can  in  regard 
ti  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  from  1870 
^own  to  the  present,  by  individual  employes  of  the  company  or  by  sev- 
nl  of  them  in  combination,  simply  as  employes  of  the  company,  and 
W  arring  or  pretending  to  act  for  any  outside  organization,  to  ootain 
OMmseil  pay. — A.  1  believe  there  has  been  a  universal  complaint  on 
the  jart  nf  the  operators  as  indinduals  to  the  ofQcers  of  the  company 
te  thoy  did  not  consider  that  they  were  receiving  proper  pay  for  their 
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fiervioes,  and  petitions  have  frequently  been  sent  to  the  ofBoers  of  the 
company^  but  have  not  received  any  attention.  Of  course  the  wages  of 
operators  have  in  many  instances  been  increased ;  but  a  correspoDding 
decrease  has  been  made  in  the  wages  of  others.  For  instance,  th^ 
would  increase  one  man's  salary  $5  a  mouthy  and  they  would  take  that 
much  off  the  salary  of  another.  In  that  way  they  have  managed  to  sat- 
isfy Bome  of  the  operators,  but  not  to  satisfy  the  majority.  They  would 
take  $5  off  a  high  salaried  man  aud  give  it  to  a  low  salaried  man ;  tbus, 
for  the  time,  satisfying  some,  but  not  satisfying  them  permanently. 

PAT  NOT  REGULATED  BY  BKILL   ALONE. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  that  has  been  done  irresi^ective  of  the  relative 
skill  of  the  two  employes  concerned — ^the  compensation  of  one  betaig 
docked  and  that  of  the  other  increased  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  SkUl  does  net 
go  lor  much.  Of  course  it  counts  for  something,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  favoritism  generally.  The  most  skillful  operator  is  not  alwayii 
paid  the  highest  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  same  ofilice  t — ^A.  In  the  same  ofQce. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  that  respect  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  as  a  role 
the  more  skillful  operators  are  better  paid,  but  that  rule  is  often  disre- 
garded. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  rule,  skill  does  count  t — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  this  favoritism  of  which  3'ou  com- 
plain is  known  to  the  general  managers  of  the  company,  or  is  it  the  re- 
sult of  power  in  the  superintendents  or  the  men  who  have  control  of 
particular  departments  f — A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  the  work  of  local 
officers.  Still,  I  think  the  managers  ar(>.  pretty  well  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Eckert,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  has  known  of  the  existence  of  abuses  of  this 
kind? — A.  I  think  he  has  had  every  facility  for  finding  them  out;  in 
fact,  complaints  have  been  so  freqnent  that  he  could  not  help  knowing 
of  them. 

Q.  Over  what  sections  of  the  country'  have  those  complaints  been 
made  t — A.  The  complaints  are  general. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  those  complaints  of  favoritism  have  been  any 
more  justly  and  generally  ma^le  with  regard  to  the  Western  Union  than 
to  other  telegraph  companies f — A.  liTes,  sir:  I  think  they  have.  The 
opposition  companies,  as  a  general  thing,  endeavor  to  engage  the  best 
operators ;  in  fact,  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  Western  Union,  which  has  better  facilities  for  handling  bnsineM 
than  the  other  companies  have.  These  various  inventions  of  which  I 
have  spoken  give  the  Western  Union  greater  facilities ;  so  that  the 
other  companies,  in  order  to  compete  successfully,  must  necessarily  have 
the  best  skill,  and  therefore  they  employ  the  best  operators  and  pay  them 
better  compensation  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  other  companies  can  avail  themael ves 
of  the  increased  facilities  resulting  from  those  inventions,  I  suppose t— 
A.  They  have  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  thequadmplez,  bnt 
there  are  a  number  of  duplex  systems  available  for  the  use  of  the  other 
companies. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  a  rule  the  telegraphic  fiadli- 
ties  of  the  Western  Union  Tcdegraph  Company,  so  far  aa  regards  iii- 
ventions  and  the  application  of  dectricity  for  the  transmitting  of  intel* 
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li(^nco,  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  company  t — A.  They  cer- 
tainly are. 

Q.  Invention  has  made  ^^ater  progress  there  than  in  any  of  the 
other  companies  t — A.  Well,  the  Western  Union  has  bought  the  in- 
ventions. 

Q.  That  company,  then,  controls  the  most  advanced  inventions  in 
teleg^phy  to  the  exclusion  of  most  of  the  other  coinpanies  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  Western  Union  Company  can  render  telegraphic  serv- 
ice with  a  lower  rate  of  skill,  employed  at  a  lower  rate  of  compensation 
than  the  other  companies  can  and  at  the  same  time  do  equally  well  for 
the  public  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  by  employing  superior  skill  that  the  other  com- 
panies are  able  to  comi)ete  at  all  f — A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  Are  the  other  companies  able  to  obtain  this  extra  skill  withont 
paying  higher  wages? — A.  No;  the  other  companies  do  usually  pay 
higher  wages.  Their  average  pay  is  better  than  that  of  the  Western 
Union. 

Q.  So,  necessarily,  any  increase  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
Western  Union  Company  would  compel  an  increase  by  the  other  com- 
panies t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  reganl  to  these  complaints  made  by  individual  operators  to 
the  company,  with  the  exception  of  these  changes  of  compensation 
which  yon  s|>eak  of,  have  yon  known  of  any  favorable  resi>onse  being 
made  to  such  complaints  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  U]K>n  what  ground,  then,  has  the  company  based  its  refnsal  to 
relieve  the  grievances  complained  of  when  application  has  been  made 
directly  upon  that  subject.  It  seems  that  the  Western  Union  declined 
to  acce^le  to  the  application  made  by  your  committee  upon  the  ground 
that  you  did  not  represent  their  employes.  Now  upon  what  ground  do 
they  refuse  to  consider  applications  which  are  made  directly  by  their 
employes  ! — A.  They  give  various  excuses.  They  say  that  they  cannot 
afford' to  pay  more,  and  very  often  they  make  no  response  whatever; 
they  put  tiie  man  off.  Frequently  an  application  for  an  increase  is  made 
and  is  never  heanl  of  again. 

OPEUATORS  PUNISHED  FOB  ASKING  HOBE  PAY. 

Q.  Ilave  you  known  any  ill  results  to  operators  from  making  snch 
applications,  or  any  instances  where  men  have  made  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  asking  for  an  increase  of  compensation  and  where  they  have 
biten  discriminated  against  on  that  account  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  anything 
in  the  sha|)e  of  getting  up  petitions  of  that  kind  has  resulted  disas- 
tronsly  to  the  ringleaders. 

Q.  Uow  do  you  mean  disastrously  f  Bave  they  been  dismissed  from 
the  service,  or  have  they  been  discriminated  against  while  in  the  serv- 
ice t — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  either  dismissed  from  the  service  or 
discriminated  against  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  their  chances  for 
promotion  would  be  greatly  lessened ;  they  would  he  looked  upon  as 
**  agitators.^ 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  men  discharged  for  such  reasons  obtain- 
ing employment  elsewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  their  names  are  placed  on 
tke  black-list  and  managers  all  over  the  country  are  notified  of  it. 

Q»  How  do  yon  know  thatf — xV.  When  they  apply  for  situations  the 
tell  them  that  they  are  on  the  black-list.    For  inat* 
Hm  for  a  sitnation  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  he  is  obno 

LAW) 
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that  respect  the  manager  in  "New  York  \vill  telcgrapL  back  to  the 
manager  in  Pliiladelpbia  tLat  that  man  is  not  a  proper  person  to  em- 
ploy. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  diseharffcd  simply  because  hewjinted  proper  pay.  or 
more  pay,  for  his  services,  that  would  be  one  thing ;  but  if  he  was  dis- 
charged by  reason  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  his  part  or  because 
of  incompetency,  that  of  course  would  be  another  thing  t — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  would  be  placed  on  the  black- 
list and  discriminated  against,  he  being  a  good  and  skilled  oi)erator,  only 
because  he  wanted  more  pay  T — A.  They  give  other  reasons,  other  pre- 
texts, of  course,  than  the  fact  that  a  man  has  asked  for  an  increaee  of 
wages  or  has  instigated  applications  of  that  kind — ^they  give  other  rea- 
sons; but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  of  the 
operators  that  there  is  a  system  of  black-listing  operators  for  entering 
into  movements  of  thjit  kind. 

Q.  Doed  anybody  who  is  acciuainted  with  the  person  or  persons  dis- 
charged in  such  cases  know  of  any  other  reason  for  their  discharge  than 
the  mere  fact  of  their  asking  for  an  inci*ease  of  wages  f — A.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  company  generally*  manage  to  find  other  pretexts  for 
such  discharges,  other  reasons. 

Q.  Other  reasons  which  are  made  public t — A.  No;  they  are  not 
made  public. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  any  other  reasons  assigned  at  allt — A.  Well,  the 
managers  indiscreetly  boast  of  them  themselves ;  I  mean  the  local  man- 
agers. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  say  that  local  managers  sometimes  indiscreetly  boast  of  hav- 
ing turned  out  a  man  because  he  has  asked  for  more  pay,  or  because  he 
is,  as  they  say,  an  "  agitator  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  pretty  weliunderstooil  among  the  operators  that  a  man  who 
makes  himself  active  in  getting  up  an  agitation  for  increase  of  pay  oc- 
cupies a  dangerous  position  with  reference  to  the  company? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  reluctance  to  do  anything  of  that  kind,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  such  a  feeling.  Since  the  strike  of 
1870  various  movements  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  organization  of 
the  operators,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have  fallen  tlirough  iHK^ause  of  in- 
timidation by  the  officials  of  the  company,  particularly  the  local  officiala 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  €an  you  recall,  so  as  to  state  it  to  the  committee,  any  definite  in- 
stance where  this  blacklisting  that  you  speak  of  has  taken  place  T — A. 
No;  not  at  present. 

Q.  You  merely  s])eak  of  it,  then,  as  a  matter  of  common  understand- 
ing among  the  operators? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TJiere  must  be  operators  who  are  or  who  suppose  themselves  to 
be-\ictims  of  that  system^  if  the  system  exists? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  if  you  are  able  to  prove  specific  instances  which  would 
estalilish  the  existence  of  such  a  practice  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
it  might  be  well  for  you  to  do  so. — A.  I  have  not  any  evidence  that  1 
can  give  myself  on  that  point.  I  merely  say  that  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression and  the  general  belief  among  the  operators  that  such  a  state 
of  all'airs  does  exist.  Peihaps  some  of  the  other  witnesses  may  beaUe 
to  give  yon  specific  instances. 

OPERA'POBS  DISMISSED  FOR  JOINING  THE  BROTHERHOOD. 

Q.  Foacati  MO  •that  that  is  a  very  seiions  charge  to  make  against  tte 
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compauy.  It  is  a  charge  that  is  made  by  other  labor  orgauizations 
j(:ainst  employers,  us  the  committee  know,  and  if  such  a  practice  ex- 
Ms  it  is  a  very  pertinent  fact  to  the  investigation  which  we  have  in 
hand.  Therefore,  if  evidence  of  it  can  be  produced,  I  have  no  doubt 
Kbat  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  it— -evidence  that  there 
u  an  orjsanized  purpose  on  the  part  of  this  company  or  on  the  part  of 
uCber  orfTflDizations  of  capital,  to  prevent  the  employment  of  men  other- 
vitM*  et>uii»etent  and  worthy  of  employment,  simply  and  solely  because 
tbey  try  to  get  what  they  regard  as  fair  compensation  for  their  labor. 
If  this  practice  of  black-listing  exists  I  should  like  to  see  its  existence 
t^inbliAhetl  as  a  fact. — A.  Well,  I  can  give  you  some  instances  of  men 
di>iui«^MHl  tor  joining  our  organization  previous  to  this  strike.  Mr.  For- 
aker  was  dinraisseil  by  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  at  Phila- 
ildphia  for  joining  the  organization.  He  is  at  present  in  Detroit.  He 
wsi^  dismissetl  previous  to  the  strike. 

Q.  What  motive  could  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  have  to 
diMnihS  him  l>ecanse  he  joined  your  organization  f — A.  Because  they 
fean*<l  that  the  organization  was  likely  to  become  a  power  on  that  road 
ud  that  we  would  probably  strike. 

Q.  What  is  your  authority  for  stating  that  that  operator  wasdismissed 
for  that  cause  f — A.  They  so  stated  to  him  expressly  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  he  so  informed  3'ou  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  applied  to  us  for  as- 
iaRtanc«\  which  he  received.  He  obtained  another  situation  in  the  serv- 
ioruf  the  same  compauy  at  Jersey  City,  but  two  or  three  days  after- 
tjhIm  he  was  dismissed  again  l<»y  the  chief  operator,  who  gave  as  a  roa- 
ii'Ti  That  h(*  had  just  lenrne<l  of  thefonner  dismissal  at  Philadelphia.  I 
ran  give  you  another  instance.  Mr.  Zeigler,  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wj\De  and  Chicago  Railroad,  was  discharged  at  Crestline  for  joining 
thi»  «)rganization.  He  is  at  present  in  Cleveland.  The  Western  Union 
Tflf^dldi  Company  dismisse<l  five  members  of  the  organization  in  Saint 
urns  in  r>occmlK»r  last,  four  of  them  ladies,  for  joining  the  organiza- 
tion, :kDil  gav«*  no  other  reasons. 

Q.  I>id  ihey  give  that  reason?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  gave  that  reason. 
Dit^  Ifical  mansiger,  Mr.  Brown,  told  the  operators  that  they  were  dis- 
BM>e<l  ffir  joining  the  organization. 

U.  Had  your  organization  at  that  time  ever  presented  any  list  of 
prrvanr**s  or  complaints  ? — A.  ^None  whatever. 

y.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  or  these 
'»tLi-r  einplo3*ers  opened  an  aggressive  warfare  u])()n  your  organization 
Iviuri-  you  had  made  any  complaints  as  an  organization  to  them  ? — A. 
Y»%Mr;  they  did,  with  the  view  of  breaking  up  the  organization  at 
S.rnt  Diuis,  in  the  belief  that  if  they  could  succeed  there  they  would  be 
«<iually  successful  at  other  points.  We  demanded  that  those  live  oper- 
ai«»n«  Kljould  l>e  reinstated,  and  they  were  reinstated.  AVhat  the  rea- 
•v^nA  for  reinstating  them  were  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  they  were  reinstated  in  their  ohl  positions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
iM^t  nntil  alMut  one  month  afterwards. 

*i.  Were  they  given  any  compensation  for  their  loss  of  timet — A. 
N'».  Jiir. 

y.  Are  they  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company  there  ? — A.  They  are 
'■0  ^irikf  at  present. 

V*  llov  lung  is  it  since  this  organization  of  operators  was  formed? — 
A.  It  van  forme«l  in  March  of  last  year,  at  the  convention  at  Pitts- 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  BBOTHERHOOD. 

^  What  WM  ibejnupo00aftbat  oonveDtion,  as  avowed  in  ita  calll — 
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A.  It  was  annouDced  that  the  organization  was  to  be  for  protective 
purposes — to  protect  the  interests  of  the  craft. 

Q.  Until  that  time,  had  there  been  anything  like  a  brotherhood  or 
labor  union  of  telegraphers  in  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  had 
been  several  organizations  prior  to  that  time,  but  they  never  assamed 
very  large  iiroportions,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  1870.  There 
was  a  strike  in  1870,  which  lasted  about  four  days.  It  was  made  by  the 
Telegraphic  Protective  League. 

Q:  What  was  the  result? — A.  The  operators  were  defeated,  and  the 
organization  disbanded. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  employer  of  telegraphic  labor  at  that  time  f— 
A.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  Then  it  fixed  the  price  of  such  labor  at  that  time,  as  it  does  nowt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

FEMALE  TELEGRAPH  OPEBATOBS. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  telegraphers  of  the  country  are  females  f— 
A.  Probably  about  one-twentieth.  Possibly  that  is  a  little  too  high  am 
estimate,  but  I  have  not  statistics  to  show  tiie  real  number. 

Q.  How  does  the  pay  of  such  operators  compare  with  the  pi^  of  the 
male  operators  for  like  service  f — A.  It  is  much  less. 

Q.  How  much  less  t — A.  About  25  per  cent.  less. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  for  the  same  actual  senice  rendered  the  woman 
is  ])aid  about  25  i>er  cent,  less  than  the  man  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  thatf — A.  That  is  something  that  we  cannot  account  for. 
We  (;annot  see  any  reason  in  it. 

Q.  You  mean  that  where  there  are  two  operators  sitting  side  by  Hide^ 
and  doing  just  the  same  work,  one  of  them,  a  man,  gets  $1(K)  a  month, 
while  the  other,  a  woman,  gets  but  J75  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  25  per 
cent,  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
male  and  the  female  operators.    The  difference  probably  is 35  percent. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  about  that  in  your  bill  of  griev- 
ances t — A.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  demanded  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  what  is  the  relative  grade  of  capacity,  intellectaally 
and  ])hysica]Iy,  of  the  telegraph  operator  as  companni  with  other  classea 
of  workers  ? — A.  I  don't  know  positively,  but  I  believe  that  intellecta- 
ally  the  operators  are  i)robably  superior  to  most  other  classes  of  work- 
ing people;  physically  they  are  probably  inferior. 

NATURE  OP  THE  OPERATOR'S  WORK. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  their  \\  ork  in  respect  of  its  exactions  on 
the  physical  frame! — A.  It  is  very  exhausting  work.  There  are  veiy 
few  old  men  in  the  telegraph  business.  If  you  go  into  any  of  the  large 
othces  you  will  be  struck  with  that  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  telegrapher  dies  young  t — A.  Yes,  air; 
either  he  dies  young,  or  he  is  compelled  to  quit  the  business  in  order  to 
save  his  health. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  telegraph  operator  can  endure  the  labor  of 
his  calling  as  well  a«  the  average  professional  man  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not 
think  that  he  can  work  as  many  hours  daily. 

Q.  Will  he  last  as  many  years  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  does  he  compare  with  the  railroad  employ^  in  that  respect  t— 
A.  He  is  shorter  lived. 

Q  Yon  think  that  the  exactions  made  upon  him  by  taia  calling  leaUj 
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Aorten  bis  life,  even  as  compared  with  the  life  of  men  in  employments 
Attended  with  physical  danger,  sneh  as  railroading  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Intellectaally  how  do  telegraph  operators  compare  with  railroad 
•sgineen^  conductors,  and  trainmen  ? — A.  I  think  that  intellectually 
tliey  are  superior. 

Q.  How  do  they  compareas  a  whole,  in  your  judgment,  with  the  men 
Aat  are  made  into  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  ministers,  and  merchants? 
— A.  They  are  probably  not  equal  to  that  class. 

Q.  I  mean  originally,  primarily  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  are 
prcA>ably  equal  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  which  will  enable  you  to  make  any  definite 
•tatenent  as  to  the  average  life  of  telegraph  operators  in  the  business  f 
^  A.  No,  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  any  definite  information  upon  that 
point 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  that  question  discussed  f — A.  !No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  demand 
lor  this  kind  of  labor  since  1870  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand,  you  say  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  pay  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  has  been  also  a  great 
mofase  in  the  production  of  skilled  labor  of  this  kind ;  there  are  a 
(mt  many  more  persons  learning  the  business  now ;  the  number  has 
piohably  doubled  since  1870. 

Q.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  fact  that  the  number  has  doubled 
while  the  pay  has  decreased  f — A.  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  it,  un- 
Itts  it  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  young  men  are  extremely  anxious 
to  engage  in  work  of  this  kind,  which  they  may  think  is  more  respect- 
lUe  than  some  of  the  other  trades. 

Xr.  George.  It  is  easier,  too.    It  is  in  the  shade. 

The  Witness  :  Yes ;  it  is  in  the  shade. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Have  not  these  strikes  grown  out  of  the  existence  of  labor  unions — 
fte  increased  power  of  labor  unions,  the  combined  power  of  labor  f — 
A  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  Those  organizations  have  been  used  as  a  mode  of  self-protection 
ami  defense  by  the  workingmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  organizations  are 
ill  formed  for  that  puri)ose — self  defense. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q-  You  reside  in  Pittsburgh  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  How  many  telegraph  operators  are  there  in  that  city  ? — A.  About 
150. 

Q.  Do  you  know  most  of  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  are  employed  by  the  railroads  and  some  by  the  tel- 
MTaph  companies! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  large  majority  of  the  operators 
there  are  commercial  operators. 

LOGAI.  CONDITION  OF  TELEGRAPH  OPERATORS. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  young  men,  or  men  of  family  t — A.  Generally 
jOQn^  men.    Probably  about  one-third  of  them  are  married  men. 

Q.  What  kind  of  houses  do  the  married  men  live  in  f — A.  Tenement 
boQKes. 

^  What  rent  do  they  pay  f— A.  About  $20  a  month,  probably,  in 
"ttobnrgh. 
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Q.  Wliat  sort  of  a  lioase  does  a  man  got  for  thatt — A.  A  honse  of 
four  or  live  rooms. 

Q.  All  on  the  same  floor? — A.  No;  separate  Loases.    Pittsburgh  is 
not  very  well  supplied  with  tenement  houses — not  so  well  suppli^  as    • 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  some  other  cities. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  tenement  honsea ;  houses  in  blocks  t^-A 
Yes. 

Q.  Those  are  not  the  kind  you  have  in  Pittsburgh  t — ^A.  No ;  separate 
houses,  two  stories  high  generally. 

Q.  Are  they  comfortable  residences  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  the  young  men  live,  generally ;  do  they  board? — A.  They 
board. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  so  small  a  number  of  the  telegraphers  are  married? 
—A.  Weil,  they  are  mostly  young  men.  I  believe  that  it  wouUI  be  al- 
most imx)ossible  for  the  majority  of  them  to  keep  families  if  they  had 
thtm. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  extends,  does  the  same  proportion  of 
married  and  single  men  exist  in  the  craft  in  other  places  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  not  more  than  about  one-thinl  of  the  telegraphers 
of  this  country  are  married  ? — A.  About  one  third,  I  think. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  age  of  the  unmarried  men  f — A.  About 
25  years,  I  should  i)resume. 

Q.  Is  there  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  engaged  in 
this  business  to  enter  into  the  married  relation  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.    That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Are  there  any  economical  reasons  why  they  should  be  reluctant 
to  assume  that  relation  ? — ^A.  Nothing  more  than  their  inability  to  bmr 
the  ex])en8e. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  acts  as  a  dami)er  on  their  aspirations  in  that 
diri»ctionf— A.  1  believe  it  does. 

Q.  What  are  their  means  of  self-improvement,  such  as  libraries,  read- 
ing-roouis,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  Do  you  mean  institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  telegraph  operators? 

Q.  1  mean  institutions  of  that  kind  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  telegraphers. — A.  There  is  the  city  library,  a  public 
library,  which  is  open  to  them.  Operators  as  a  class  arc  rather  studi- 
ous.   They  buy  a  good  many  books  and  visit  the  libraries  a  good  deoL 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  average  pay  of  a  telegraph  oper 
ator  does  not  enable  him  to  support  a  famib'  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
said  so. 

Q.  What  did  yon  state  that  average  pay  to  be  in  the  case  of  commer- 
cial telegraph  operators? — A.  The  average  i)ay  of  commercial  oper- 
ators is  about  $54  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  boanl  in  Pittsburgh? — A.  You  can 
gel  board  there  at  anywhere  from  85  to  $8  a  week;  $7  a  week  is  prob- 
ably about  the  average. 

Q.  Do  the  same  i)rices  exist  in  New  York  City  i\nd  in  other  cities  ?— . 
A.  I  think  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York  is  greater  than  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  duplex  and  other  inventions  by  which  the 

capacity  of  the  telegniph  lines  have  been  increased.    Can  yon  give  ns 

any  idea  of  what  the  proiiortionate  cost  of  those  iuventioos  is  to  the 

telegraph  companies? — A.  The  coat  of  the  inventions  must  beakiiost 

msigidtcsaiL 
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Q-  Therefore  the  profit  resnlting  from  the  increased  capacity  thus  ob- 
liined  ii»  almost  entirely  a  net  profit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  have  stated  that  the  wages  of  the  operator  have  been  re- 
dneed  since  1870;  that  is  a  positive  reduction,  as  I  understand? — ^A. 
Ye^ySin  There  have  been  one  or  two  general  redactions,  and  then 
there  have  been  these  systematic  redactions. 

Q.  What  is  the  parchnsing  power  of  wages  now  as  compared  with  the 
parchosing  ]K>wer  in  1870? — A.  That  1  nm  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  the  telegrnph  operator  cati  live 
better  dow  upon  his  present  wages  than  he  could  live  in  1870  upon  the 
wages  then  paid? — A.  No,  sir;  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tioD. 

By  Mr.  Geobob: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  which  you  need  not  answer  unless  you 
think  proper:  Has  any  decisive  point  been  reached  in  the  present  strike 
of  the  telegraph  oiH'rators? — A.  No,  sir;  it  has  resolved  itself  now  into 
teootest  of  endurance. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  mau3'  of  the  telegraph  operators  are  now  out  of  employment 
wbo  were  employed  befoie  the  strike  occurred  ?>- A.  1  think  there  are 
ii  the  neighborhood  of  five  thousand. 

Q.  IkK'n  that  number  embrace  the  better  skilled  operators? — A.  The 
brtter  skilled. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  You  think  the  rate  of  board  you  have  mentioned  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  that  the  average  is  about  $7  a  week  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  $7 
is  about  the  average. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  That  includes  lo<lging,  I  supi)ose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  cost  is 
i^Tvater  than  that  in  New  York. 

By  3Ir.  Call  : 

Q.  (.*anyou  give  us  any  idea  of  the  average  cost  of  clothing  ?  Of  course 
.T«  bave  to  dress  with  some  degree  of  neatness  in  your  employment. — 
A.  Yt»,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  1  can  give  you'the  average  cost  of  cloth- 

Q.  Your  testimony,  however  is,  that  the  present  rate  of  compensation 
i*  votiit'ly  inadequate  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  employees  of 
ihtt  telegraph  conijiany  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  iui- 
(KMiihle  for  an  operator  to  save  anything  at  the  present  rates  of  pay 
aod  live  decently  and  respecUibly. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  none  of  the  operators  ever  save  anything? — A.  There 
art  Home  who  are  saving,  but  they  are  those  who  work  extra  hours  in 
<»Her  to  put  themselves  in  a  positive  to  save  a  little,  and  they  have  to 
«<»rk  Tory  long  hours  to  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  statc^d  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  telegraph  operators  ? — 
A.  1  tbiuk  1  have.  The  railroad  oi)erators  average  fully  twelve  hours  a 
'Ifv,  auU  iu  some  places  much  more,  as  at  stations  where  there  are  no 
ttitfht  ojierators.  For  commercial  operators  in  the  larger  cities  oi^dit 
Ij^'ors  i»  a  day^s  work  and  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  night's  work. 
TTie  average  for  most  operators,  taking  the  whole  country  througii,  is 
a^»ot  leu  hoai  h. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  a  liouse  does  a  man  get  for  thatt — ^A.  A  honse  of 
four  or  five  rooms. 

Q.  All  on  the  same  floor? — A.  No;  separate  boases.  Pittsborgli  is 
not  very  well  supplied  with  tenement  houses — not  so  well  supplied  ai 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  some  other  cities. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  tenement  houses ;  houses  in  blocks  T — A« 
Yes. 

Q.  Those  are  not  the  kind  you  have  in  Pittsburgh  f — ^A.  No ;  separata 
houses,  two  stories  hip:h  generally. 

Q.  Are  th<*y  comfortable  residences  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  about  that  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  the  young  men  live,  generally ;  do  they  board  ! — ^A.  They 
board. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  so  small  a  number  of  the  telegraphers  are  married  t 
— A.  Well,  they  are  mostly  young  men.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  al- 
most imx>ossible  for  the  majority  of  them  to  keep  families  if  they  had 
thim. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  extends,  does  the  same  proportion  of 
married  and  single  men  exist  in  the  craft  in  other  places  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  not  more  than  about  one-thii-d  of  the  telegraphers 
of  this  country  are  married  T — A.  About  one  third,  I  think. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  age  of  the  unmarried  men  f — A.  About 
25  years,  I  should  presume. 

Q.  Is  there  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  engaged  in 
this  business  to  enter  into  the  married  rehition  t — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.    That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Are  there  any  economical  reasons  why  they  should  be  reluctant 
to  assume  that  relation  T — A.  Nothing  more  than  their  ioability  to  bear 
the  ex])ense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  acts  as  a  dami)er  on  their  aspirations  in  that 
direction?— A.  1  believe  it  does. 

Q.  What  are  their  means  of  self-improvement,  such  as  libraries,  read- 
ing-rooms,  and  that  sort  of  thiug? — A.  Do  you  mean  institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  telegraph  operators! 

Q.  I  mean  institutions  of  that  kind  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  telegraphers. — A.  There  is  the  city  library,  u  public 
library,  which  is  open  to  them.  0])erators  as  a  class  are  rather  studi- 
ous.   They  buy  a  good  many  books  and  visit  the  libraries  a  good  deal. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  average  pay  of  a  telegraph  oper 
ator  does  not  enable  him  to  support  a  famib*  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have 
sai<l  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  that  average  pay  to  be  in  the  case  of  commer- 
cial telegraph  operators? — A.  The  avemge  i)ay  of  commercial  oper- 
ators is  about  $54  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  board  in  Pittsburgh  t — A.  You  can 
get  board  there  at  anywhere  from  85  to  $8  a  week;  $7  a  week  is  prob- 
ably about  the  average. 

Q.  Do  the  same  prices  exist  in  New  York  City  and  in  other  cities? — 
A.  I  think  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York  is  greater  than  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  duplex  and  other  inventions  by  which  the 

capacity  of  the  telegraph  lines  have  been  increased.    Can  yoa  give  ns 

any  idea  of  what  the  pr«>portionate  cost  of  those  inventioDS  is  to  the 

telegniph  companies! — A.  The  cost  of  the  inventions  must  be  almost 

mtsigtd&csokt 
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Q.  Therefore  the  profit  resnlting  from  the  increased  capacity  thus  ob- 
tiioed  18  almost  entirely  a  net  profit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Toa  have  stated  that  the  wages  of  the  operator  have  been  re- 
duced since  1870;  that  is  a  positive  reduction,  as  I  understand? — A. 
YeSySin  There  have  been  one  or  two  general  reductions,  and  then 
there  have  been  these  systematic  reductions. 

Q.  What  18  the  pnrchnsing  power  of  wages  now  as  compared  with  the 
purchasing  ]K>wer  in  1870? — A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Then  3*ou  cannot  tell  us  whether  the  telegraph  operator  can  live 
better  now  u|>on  his  present  wages  than  he  could  live  iu  1870  upon  the 
vaf^es  then  paid? — A.  No,  sir^  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 

tkNL 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  which  you  need  not  answer  unless  you 
tkink  proper:  Has  any  decisive  point  been  reached  in  the  present  strike 
of  the  telegraph  oi>erators? — A.  No,  sir  ^  it  has  resolved  itself  now  into 
t  contest  of  endurance. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  of  the  telegraph  operators  are  now  out  of  employment 
who  were  employed  befoie  the  strike  occurred  ?— A.  I  think  there  are 
te  the  neighborhood  of  five  thousand. 

Q.  Uwis  that  number  embrace  the  better  skilled  operators? — A.  The 
better  skilled. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Tou  think  the  rate  of  board  you  have  mentioned  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  that  the  average  is  about  $7  a  week  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  $7 
is  about  the  average. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  That  includes  lotlging,  I  8upi)ose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  cost  is 
unrater  than  that  in  New  York. 

Bv  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  (^anyou  give  us  any  idea  of  the  average  cost  of  clothing  ?  Of  course 
TOO  have  to  dress  with  some  degree  of  neatness  in  your  employment. — 
A.  Ye»,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  1  can  give  you-the  average  cost  of  cloth- 
iap. 

Q.  Your  testimony,  however  is,  that  the  present  rate  of  compensation 
w  i-Dtin-ly  inadequate  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  employ(38  of 
ib<*  tvlegraph  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  im- 
IMissible  for  an  operator  to  save  anything  at  the  present  rates  of  pay 
awl  live  decently  and  respectably. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  none  of  the  operators  ever  save  anything? — A.  There 
ait?wine  who  are  saving,  bnt  they  are  those  who  work  extra  hours  in 
onier  to  put  themselves  in  a  positive  to  save  a  little,  and  tbey  have  to 
«ofk  rery  long  hours  to  do  that. 

Q.  nave  yon  state«l  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  telegraph  oi)erators  ? — 
A.  1  think  1  have.  The  railroad  operators  average  fully  twelve  hours  a 
^Vi  and  iu  some  places  much  more,  as  at  stations  where  there  are  no 
^^}fhi  ui)erators.  For  commercial  operators  in  the  larger  cities  ci«rht 
fcwin^  iA  a  (lay's  work  and  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  night's  work. 
"nit  average  for  most  operators,  taking  the  whole  country  througii,  is 
abuatteu  honii. 
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Q.  I  understand  your  testimony  to  bo  unequivocal  that  the  present 
rates  of  wages  do  not  afford  reasonable  compensation  to  the  operators 
and  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  family  T — A.  Oh,  well, 
they  might  manage  to  get  along,  but  it  would  be  in  such  a  manuer  that 
they  would  not  be  at  all  satisfied. 

Q.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  starvation  living,  but  comfortable  UWd^, 
with  a  fair  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  t — A.  The  pay 
is  inadequate  to  afford  that. 

WATERED  TEPEGBAPH  STOCJK. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  would  like  to  state  to  the  ooid- 
mitteef — A.  I  think  the  question  of  the  watering  of  the  stock  of  these 
large  corporations  is  a  matter  that  this  committee  ought  to  investigate. 

Q  liave  you  any  facts  in  regard  to  that  subject  that  you  axe  pre* 
pared  to  give  us? — A.  I  can  only  give  you  general  information  upon 
that  snbject.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  the  present 
time,  since  it  has  absorbed  the  Mutual  Union,  has,  I  suppose,  a  capital 
stock  of  about  $100,000,000.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Mutual  Union 
testified  in  the  courts  of  this  State  a  little  over  a  year  ago — I  don't  know 
the  exact  date — that  the  actual  cost  of  the  Mutual  Union  Company's 
plant  did  not  exceed  83,500,000;  but  when  the  Westenj  Union  absorbed 
that  compnny\s  system  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
was  increased  $15,000,000. 

Q.  nave  you  access  to  the  testimony  ths»t  you  refer  tot — A.  It  was 
printed  in  the  uews])apers  at  the  time,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  date 
at  this  moment.  Tbe  testimony  was  brought  out  in  the  litigation  be- 
tween the  Western  Union  and  the  Mutual  Union.  The  cjost  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Comi)any's  plant  was  about  $4,000,000.  When 
the  Western  Union  absorbed  that  company  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased $15,000,000.  The  plant  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitie  Telegraph 
Company,  it  is  claimed  by  experts  perfectly  familiar  with  the  cost  of  con- 
structing telegraph  lines,  did  not  exceed  m  cost  $3,000,000  but  when  that 
system  was  absorbed  the  Western  Unicm  increased  its  capital  stock 
$14,000,000.  That  has  been  the  uniform  rule  with  the  Western  Union 
Cc)ui])any  in  absorbing  the  other  telegraph  companies.  Whenever  any 
of  these  companies  have  been  absorbed  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western 
Uuum  has  usually  been  increased  about  lour  times  the  amount  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  line  absorbed. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Di<l  the  Western  Union  pay  out  something  for  those  different 
companies,  or  did  it  just  take  them  in  and  issue  stock  f — ^A.  The  West- 
ern Union  genei-ally  managed  to  secure  contnil  of  the  other  companies 
inside  the  companies  themselves. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  You  say  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  stock;  but  when  that  is  multi- 
plied by  4  it  will  be  found  that  the  real  dividen«l  upon  the  uctnal  capi- 
tal stock  is  about  28  per  cent. ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  28  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  they  have  also  paid  scrip  dividends;  so  that  they 
have  paid  even  more  than  28  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  are  scrip  dividends  f — A.  Stock  dividends.  They  increased 
tbe  capita,}  <)tock  and  divided  the  surplus  among  their  stockboldeta- 
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By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  the  Western  Union  Company  pays  28  per  cent. 
ipoD  it8  aetoal  capital  invested  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  receipts  of  the  company  goes  to  the  oper- 
ator and  what  proportion  to  the  capitalist  f — ^A.  1  have  never  made  any 
Mtunate  of  that. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  note  during  any  one  day  of  the  number  of  tele- 
grams that  you  sent  and  the  amount  that  they  would  earn  for  the  com- 
ptny  f — A.  No  5  I  have  never  done  that. 

VALUE  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  PLANT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  value  of  the  existing  plant 
•f  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  ! — A,  I  have  asked  con- 
tnctorSyDien  who  ought  to  be  thoroughly  inibrmed  on  that  subject,  and 
tbe  hi;;hest  estimate  I  have  beard  made  is  $30,000,000  as  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  Western  Union  Company's  plant  as  it  now  exists. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  cost  of  replacing  it  now  ? — ^A.  The  cost  of  re- 
placing it  now.  In  fact,  all  the  experts  that  I  have  questioned  tell 
8ie  that  a  better  system  can  be  constructed  for  about  that  amount  or 
bus.  It  is  the  general  impression  of  practical  telegraph  operators  that 
t;$0^0<N),tNH)  is  a  very  high  estimate. 

Q.  Would  that  estimate  make  any  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  in- 
TfDtions  hud  the  fraiichise  ? — A.  Well,  as  to  the  inventions,  considering 
what  the  company  has  paid  for  them,  I  think  that  estimate  covers  them, 
and  i.s  a  very  hi;:h  one.  As  to  the  franchise,  the  rights  of  way,  that  is 
worth  something,  but  I  think  the  cost  of  it  would  be  trilling,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  rights  of  way  through  cities. 

Q.  Ilave  you  made  any  special  inquiry  with  reference  to  that  pointt — 
A.  I  bavt*  inquired  of  the  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company's  line. 

Q.  This  estimate  you  have  obtained  from  him  and  also  from  others,! 
vnderstand  yon  to  say  f — A.  Well,  not  directly.  I  have  got  it  from  men 
vhohave  Ikhmi  active  contractors.  1  think  that  this  gentleman  who  is 
eonni-cti-d  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  is  in  a  position  to  know 
prettv  detinirely  the  cost  of  construction,  and  he  says  that  $30,000,000 
would  be  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  system  of 
the  Western  Union  Company  or  constructing  a  better  system. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q-  Do  you  know  any  fierson  who  is  well  informed  upon  the  subject  of 
tl>«^  cost  ol  the  Western  Union  Company's  plant  that  we  could  call  as  a 
wiiiM^  f — A.  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  Mr.  E.  A.  Leslie,  the  gen- 
««l  ftU|>printendent  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q-  Have  you  anything  else  in  your  mind  that  you  desire  to  lay  be- 
^  the  committee f — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  there  is  nothing  else  that  I 
^^*^  to  say  at  this  time. 

New  York,  August  13, 1883. 

^ova  S.  McClelland  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
^kttrion.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Hoboken^  N.  J. 
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Q.  Wbat  is  your  occupation  f — A.  T  am  an  oi>eraten 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business f — A.  About 
fourteen  years. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  have  been  present  during  the  examination  of  Mr,  Campbell. 
Please  state  to  the  committee,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  know  about 
the  matters  in  regard  to  which  he  has  been  examined.  Tell  us  about 
the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers,  about  the  strike,  and  the  ciiuses  ofit 
so  far  as  you  know  them,  the  rates  of  comi>eusatiou  paid  to  telegraph 
operators,  and  whatever  you  know  about  the  subject  generally*. — A. 
Probably  I  could  give  you  more  information  by  being  questioned  from 
time  to  time  as  1  proceed,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  beginniug,  aa 
you  suggest,  with  a  general  statement.  You  asked  Mr.  Campbell 
what  ho  considered  were  the  causes  of  the  strike.  Now  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  this  strike  are  indirect  and  direct.  In  the  first  i)laco,  in  my 
opinion,  the  indirect  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  presentation  of  or  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  our  organization  to  present  certain  ]>eti- 
tions  to  our  employers.  That  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  strike, 
but  that  need  not  necessarily  have  caused  a  strike.  The  direct  cause 
of  the  strike,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  insult  offered  to  our  executive 
committee  by  the  oflBcials  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
In  all  probability  there  would  not  have  been  a  strike  if  the  ofliciak  of 
the  telegraph  company  had  shown  even  the  slightest  willingness  to  con- 
fer with  that  representative  committee,  and  to  seek  a  settlement  of  the 
differences  that  were  well  known  to  exist  between  the  company  audits 
employes.  So  far  in  the  course  of  this  examination  the  fact  has  never 
been  brought  out  that  the  telegraph  company'  fUd  actnalhy  know  that 
the  gentlemen  of  that  committee  were  thoroughly  representative  men. 
Some  time  before  the  strike,  after  the  meeting  of  our  convention  in  Chi- 
cago was  made  known  generally,  Mr.  Eckert,  of  the  Western  Union 
office  in  tliis  city,  sent  a  long  letter  to  Superintendent  Clowry,  in  Chi- 
cago, calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  demands  were  under 
consideration  by  the  brotherhood ;  thus  showing  to  the  i)ublic  and  to 
us  that  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  at  least  as  long  ago  as  last 
Msirch  that  these  demands  were  to  be  made.  Then,  too,  we  know  as  a 
fact  that  the  officials  of  the  company'  have  known  all  along  that  these 
grievances  existed  and  that  we  were  preparing  to  seek  redress,  and  we 
know  also  that  these  officials  have  been  preparing  tliemselves  to  resist 
any  attempt  on  our  part  to  secure  the  redress  of  our  grievances. 

operators'  geievances. 

You  asked  Mr.  Campbell  something  about  the  relation  the  salary 
question  bene  to  the  strike.  In  my  opinion,  the  salary. question  is  only 
a  very  secondary  consideration.  We  banded  ourselv<»s  together  as  in- 
dividuals for  the  ])urpose  of  bettering  our  con<lition,  swially,  finan- 
cially, or  in  any  other  way  that  we  saw  fit  or  saw  an  opportunity  to  do 
it,  and  we  considered  that  we  were  entitled,  under  the  hiws  of  this 
country,  to  obtain  for  ourselves,  if  we  could.  gn»ater  advantages  or 
privileges  than  we  have  been  enjoying.  We  found  that  we  wei'e  denied 
certain  righ!;s  that  were  generally  acconled  to  other  people  in  the  com- 
munity.   In  the  first  place,  we  found  that  we  were  compelled  to  labor 
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leren  days  in  the  week,  while  people  Id  other  braDches  of  industry  have 
to  labor  only  six,  and  in  some  eases  odIv  five  and  a  half  days.  We  de- 
htm!  to  have,  and  we  tboojirht  we  were  entitled  to  have,  one  day  in 
«<fveii  allowed  us  for  rest,  recreation,  improvement  of  mind  and  body, 
<»rany  other  use  to  which  we  chose  to  put  it.  Wo  asked — and  this 
stbnws  our  willin^niess  to  assist  the  company  to  prevent  its  business 
61M11  boinfT  disarranged — that  in  case  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  work 
on  tbe  Sabbath,  or  in  c:ise  a  sufficient  number  of  employes  were  will- 
1D5  to  work  on  that  day,  they  should  receive  extra  compensation  for 
^nch  extni  hibor.  It  did  not  necess^irily  follow  that  a  man  who  did  not 
want  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  should  be  forced  to  do  so. 

SUNDAY  WORK  UNNECESSARY. 

Id  connection  with  that  subject,  I  think  it  can  be  clearly  shown  to 
this  cummittee,  if  proper  time  is  given,  that  there  is  no  necessity  what- 
erer  for  tele^n^ph  offices  being  kept  open  upon  the  Sabbath  day  at  all, 
ornt  least  if  there  is  any  such  necessity  it  is  a  very  slight  one,  and 
the  real  business  that  is  done  on  that  day  can  be  transacted  with  about 
ooe-buudredth  part  of  the  nnmlwr  of  employes  that  have  generally 
bwn  engaged  in  Sunday  work.  We  know  very  well  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  telegraph  business  that  is  now  transacted  on  Sunday  re- 
bte«  to  purely  secular  matters,  and  could  just  as  well  be  transacted  on 
Satarda>  night  or  on  Monday  morning.  The  proportion  of  really  urgent 
boiiineiM  that  requires  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  such  as  death  messages 
or  other  messages  of  emergency,  is  very  small. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yon  make  that  statement  as  a  practical  ox)erator  ? — A.  Yes^  sir ; 
I  make  it  as  a  practical  operator  of  a  number  of  years'  experience  m  all 
braurbes  of  the  business. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  how  it  is  or  why  it  is  that  Sun- 
Oa\  work  is  done  at  all  by  this  corporal  ion. — A.  It  is  because  the  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  telegraph  companies  have  been  ground  down  into 
Mich  a  system  of  abject  slavery  that  thej'  have  never  agreed  among 
themselves  heretofore  to  resist  this  requirement ;  they  have  been  con- 
tfot  ti>  go  along,  fearing  to  make  any  demand  for  a  reform  in  this  re- 
fp«tt. 

INDIVIDUAL  EFFORTS  FOR  REDRESS  IGNORED. 

Aud  while  I  am  on  this  point  let  me  say  right  here — it  may  be  a  digres- 
s:hd,  liut  it  will  dear  up  a  point  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up — another 
irniirw't  cause  of  the  strike,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  presentation  of 
tj**  bill  (if  grievances,  was  the  failure  of  individual  operators  to  obtain 
«'Vfiia  hearing  from  the  telegraph  company's  officials,  as  I  can  testify 
Ifmi  iH^sonal  experience.  About  a  year  and  three  months  ago  the 
fuj|»l«iw;»s  on  the  night  force  drew  up  a  petition,  couched  in  res|)ectful 
'ju^'ua^re,  and  i)assed  it  around  the  office  for  signature ;  and,  by  the 
*«<v.  owing  to  the  fear  under  which  the  men  were  laboring,  it  was  some 
r*-w  hours  iK'fore  an' individual  could  be  found  who  would  sign  his'name 
fif>'  to  that  petition,  lest  he  should  be  discharged  for  doing  so. 

y.  What  w;ls  that  petition  ! — A.  It  was  simply  a  petition  that  the 
i^mw  jf  service  for  the  night  force  on  Sunday  should  be  regulated  in 
*  ftiorc  satisfactory  wanner,  nothing  more  and  nothing  lesss.-  As  1  have 
tal,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  a  member  of  the  force  could  be 
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found  to  sign  his  name  first,  owing  to  the  fear  that  whoever  did  so 
would  be  discharged  or  otherwise  victimized. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ? — A.  Eight  here  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
petition,  however,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  and  presented  to  the 
pro])er  officers. 

Q.  Was  it  numerously  signed  ? — A.  It  was  signed,  I  may  say,  by  all 
the  night  force.  The  petition  was  presented,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it.  We  made  repeated  attempts  to  obtain 
from  the  manager^  or  from  the  president,  or  from  the  acting  manageri 
or  any  of  the  officials  down  to  the  petty  chief  some  account  of  Uiia  pe- 
tition, but  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

Q.  Who  i)resented  it? — A.  It  was  presented  by  a  committece  of  two 
or  til  ret',  who  were  selected  for  the  purpose ;  I  think  they  were  the  first 
three  who  had  signed. 

Q.  You  know  the  fact  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  f  ^A.  I 
know  the  fact  of  its  presentation ;  I  know  the  fact  of  its  being  traced 
to  a  cortaiu  pigeon-hole ;  I  know  the  fact  of  its  being  taken  fn>m  there 
to  iinother  ])igeon-hole ;  and  after  that  all  trace  of  it  was  lost,  and  no  re- 
j)Iy  has  ever  been  made  to  it,  nor  any  statement  as  to  whether  it  has 
been  considered  or  not. 

Q.  When  was  this! — A.  About  a  year  or  a  year  and  three  mouths 
ago. 

Q.  And  that  petition  you  say  had  reference  only  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  hours  of  labor  f — A,  It  had  reference  only  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  hours  of  the  Sunday  service — the  night  force.  There  is  a  ditt*erence 
lK*tween  the  night  men  and  the  day  men.  The  day  men  are  only  called 
ujion  to  work  one  JSunday  in  six,  and  even  then  they  arc  allowed  shorter 
hours  every  other  time  they  are  on,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  night 
operators  are  compelled  to  work  every  Sunday  except  one  in  eight.  The 
night  operator  reports  for  duty  every  Snnday,  and  is  allowed  off  on 
every  eighth  Sunday 

SUNDAY  WORK  AGAIN. 

• 

Q.  What  proportion  of  work  is  done  on  the  Sabbath  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  done  ordinarily  on  week  days! — A.  Not  over  a  quar- 
ter, or  probably  less  than  that ;  I  mean  in  a  large  office. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  ])erhaps  80  or  00  or  05  |)er  cent,  of  tliat  work 
is  secular  work,  which  could  be  done  as  well  on  Saturday  or  Monday  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  from  80  to  05  ];)er  cent,  of  it  is  of  that  clianicter. 
To  retnrn  to  the  question  ot  individual  action  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, individuals  by  themselves,  that  is  singly,  have  endeavored  from 
time  to  time  to  obtain  better  rates  of  remuneration,  rates  which  they 
felt  they  were  entitled  to. 

Q.  Before  you  go  to  that  point  I  want  to  get  a  little  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  sort  ot  work  that  is  done  on  the  Sabbath.  You  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  work  of  necessity  and  that  which  is  secular 
work.  How  do  you  make  that  distinction  ? — A.  I  draw  the  distinction 
between  work  of  necessity  and  business  work  at  the  death  or  sickness 
line.  Xo  business  transaction  do  I  consider  necessary  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

FUTILITY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EFFORTS. 

To  proceed  with  what  I  was  about  to  say  in  regard  to  attempts  by 
individual  oiierators  to  have  their  grievances  redressed,  individaaUi  have 
tried  from  time  to  time  to  better  their  condition  by  making  ai)pcals  to 
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oiBcprs  of  the  coini)any,  bat  in  nearly  all  cases  they  have  been  rebnffed 
or  par  off  or  denied  even  an  answer.    To  make  my  statement  more  defi- 
nite and  pnietieal  on  tliis  subject,  I  will  say  that  I  have  on  a  dozen  or 
irrbapM  Afreen  occasions  held  conversations  with  my  direct  manager  on 
this  particular  {Kiiut.     1  have  asked  him  all  manner  of  questions  relat- 
inp  to  it,  and  have  found  dim  utterly  unable  to  give  me  any  satisfactory 
aoAwers.     1  have  asked  him  what  encouragement  there  was  for  a  man 
wbn  de^innl  to  bo  faithful.and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
to  the  ix>mpany,  what  encounigement  there  was  for  such  a  man  to  re- 
aam  B:eudy  and  reliable  and  faithful  to  his  duties,  and  his  answer  was, 
**None  whatever.     If  you  get  tired  of  this  position  wo  can  fill  it  with 
mother  man  at  $70  or  $65  a  month."    That  is  another  of  the  evils  of  the 
v\ve^  that  when  a  man  getting  what  we  call  a  high  salary  is  re- 
ivhI  or  vacates  his  i)08ition  it  is  usually  filled  by  a  man  at  from  $5 
to  910  a  month  less;  and  if  that  second  man  leaves  in  his  turn,  the  posi- 
tion is  usually  filled  at  a  rate  of  from  $5  to  910  lower  still.    These  are 
lehevana's  f-oniing  under  the  first  clause  of  our  complaint.     We  asked 
also,  that  the  lady  openitors  should  receive  equal  pay  with  the  gentle- 
■fn.    Tliat  point,  however,  has  been  i)retty  well  covered  already,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary*  for  me  to  go  into  it  here.    We  ask  also  that  eight 
boom  shall  constitute  a  regular  day's  work. 

EIGHT  HOURS  A  DAY  MORE  THAN  ENOUGH. 

In  asking  that  we  allow  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  the 
id^'antageof  two  hours  more  daily  than  their  own  chief  officer  has  publicly 
admitted  to  l>e  a  reasonable  day's  work  for  a  telegraph  operator.  The 
former  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Orton,  is  on  record  as  having 
sworn  lM*fore  a  committee  like  this,  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  no  tele- 
rnph  operator  could  perform  more  than  six  hours'  work  per  day  with 
jnsti(Y  to  himself  or  to  the  company.  Mr.  Orton  was  a  man  who  grew 
np  trnm  the  ranks,  and  who  knew  what  a  teletiraph  oi>erator  could  do, 
wl  he  place<l  the  limit  of  an  operator's  usefulness  to  the  company  or 
to  liiiiiM'lf  at  six  hours'  work  i>er  day.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
»ork  isver>'  wearingon  both  mind  and  body, much  more  so  than  ordinary 
phvKii*al  lal)or,  and  that  operators  as  a  rule  do  not  live  even  to  the])rime 
♦►f  htV.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing,  indeed,  to  find  a  man  in  the  business 
»ith  a  streak  of  gray  in  his  hair.  The  opemtors  are  frequently  carried 
off  hv  rr>nsumption,  generally  caused  by  close  confinement  and  the  posi- 
tifiDh  thf.v  have  to  take  while  at  their  work.  Owing  to  the  i)eeuliar  na- 
tnrr  of  the  business,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  instrument 
and  tli«*  ra|>id  rale  at  which  the  sounds  have  to  be  distinjjnished  and 
tnmschlKMl  on  the  paper,  and  owing  also  to  the  position  that  a  man 
must  assume,  sitting  steadily  and  writing  all  day,  the  ordinary  and 
l»T*»|iiT  oxercist^  of  the  re-piratory  organs  is  prevented ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fail  yon  will  find  that  when  a  man  is  what  we  call  being  ''  rushed" 
h^hanlly  breathes  at  all — resj)iration  almost  ceases. 

TIMK   REQUTRED  TO  BECO^IE  AN  EXPERT  OPERATOR. 

Bv  Mr.  PUGH: 

• 

Q-  What  length  of  time  does  it  take  to  qualify  a  man  as  a  skilled 
'>I'*T.iii)r  ? — A.  Well,  it  takes  from  five  to  fifteen  years  to  n)akc  a  first- 
fijM  o|Kr.itor.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  business,  I  suppose,  who  will 
nok  .18  a  first-class  man  who  has  been  in  it  less  than  five  years. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  learners  are  there  in  the  membership  of  yonr 
craft,  acconlin^c  to  yonr  best  opinion f — ^A.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
that  can  be  ascertained.  Onr  ranks  are  legitimately  filled  from  appren- 
tices to  the  other  branches  of  the  business.  The^*  rise  from  beinf?  check- 
boys  and  messengers.  These  boys  in  coiirsQ  of  time,  from  their  famil- 
iarity with  the  ofQce  and  with  the  business,  learn  the  rudiments,  and,  by 
seiziug  their  opportunities,  gain  a  knowledge  of  operating  and  in  time 
become  regular  operators.  There  have  been  what  are  called  "telegraph 
colleges"  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  unconnected  with 
any  telegrai)h  office  or  system  of  telegraphy,  but  tlu»y  are  mere  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  individuals  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  living  in 
the  business,  and  who  Jiave  taken  up  this  occupation,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  furnish  material  to  be  used  in  the  practical  business  of  teleg- 
raphy. The  operators  that  they  turn  out  never  arrive,  however,  at  the 
same  degree  of  proticiency  that  is  attiiined  by  a  man  who  has  l>een 
brought  up  to  it  in  the  othce;  they  never  attain  to  first-class  positions, 
and  of  those  who  make  the  venture  in  that  way  probably  nine-tenths 
absolutely  full  and  go  back  to  their  old  occupations,  whatever  they  may 
have  been. 

Q.  llow  many  grades  of  skill  are  therein  your  craft  t — A.  It  la  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  grade  the  skill  of  the  telegraph  operators.  There  may 
commonly  be  said  to  be  three  grades,  but  the  first  and  the  second  grades 
would  be  so  nearly  alike  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  distinct  division  line  between  them. 

PAY  NOT  ALWAYS  REGULATED  BY  SKILL. 

Q.  In  the  wages  paid  is  there  any  recognition  of  the  different  grades 
of  skill? — A.  Not  uniformly.  Men  who  are  called  strictly  first-class 
oi>erators  in  many  instances  receive  less  com]>ensation  than  those  who 
may  be  called  second-class  operators.  Sometimes  yon  will  find  men 
working  side  by  side,  doing  tlie  same  quality  and  quantity  of  woik,  in 
the  same  number  of  hours,  on  the  same  day,  and  one  of  them  will  re- 
ceive perhaps  $15  or  $20  a  month  more  than  the  other.  That  is  true 
in  many  cases  of  men  who  are  doing  the  same  work,  or  capablo  of 
doing  it. 

By  the  CHAmMAN: 

Q.  [  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  say  upon  that  point.  Is  there 
not  a  classification  of  the  laltor  in  any  given  oflice  into  first,  second,  and 
third  class  grades,  and  is  not  the  pay  fixed  for  each  class  of  operators? — 
A.  Not  uniformly,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  New  York  office  for  instance:  how  is  it  here;  is  there 
any  such  rule  in  this  office? — A.  No,  sir.  They  make  an  attem]>t  to 
grade  the  operators  in  some  instances,  but  it  is  not  carried  into  effect 
practically.  A  supeiior  first-class  man  will  often  get  a  less  amount  of 
compensation  than  is  paid  to  what  would  be  calle<l  another  first-class 
man.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  that  n»spcct.  The  company  fixes  the 
highest  rate  that  it  will  give  an  openitor  who  applies  for  neeilain  posi- 
tion, and  one  first  class  operator  may  by  some  fortunate  circnmstance 
secure  that  position,  while  another  first-class  o|)erator  coming  half  an 
hour  afterwards  may  be  forced  i)erhaps  to  take  815  a  month  less,  though 
he  is  really  worth  as  much  as  the  other  to  the  company,  and  of  eijnal 
skill. 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 
Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  anprofltable  system  for  the  company,  toempligf 
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inferior  talent  and  pay  it  as  well  as  it  pays  tho  bighest  grades  of  talent, 
c€  even  as  yon  ssiy  to  pay  more  for  the  services  of  a  poor  operator  tlian 
for  the  seniees  of  a  good  one  ?— A.  Well,  they  do  some  very  funny 
thinp^i  in  the  Western  Union  Office,  some  things  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand.  We  know,  as  a  fact,  that  sometimes  men  who  get  the  low  salaries 
are  capable  of  doing  better  work  and  are  really  first-class  men. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  wonld  be  a  system  or  rule  applicable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  eases! — A.  I  say  that  the  company  has  no  uniform  rule  either 
for  llie  clasKification  or  for  the  payment  of  operators.  Favoritism  seems 
to  bo  one  of  the  rules  of  the  office.  If  a  man  can  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  managers  and  help  to  carry  out  the  mean  schemes  or  plans  that  they 
formulate,  such  a  man  will  get  along  very  well  and  will  get  good  pay. 

Q.  But  he  will  have  to  be  a  telegraph  operator! — A.  Not  neces- 
ssttily  a  good  one — ^not  necessarily  a  first  class  operator. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  way  to  manage  business  to  employ 
an  inferior  man  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  the  company  gives  to  a 
good  one. — A.  These  men  that  1  speak  of  understand  the  business  they 
are  required  to  do. 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  enough  difference  in  the  degrees  of  skill  to  make 
t perceptible  difference  in  the  value  of  a  man's  services — is  that  it! — 
A.  A  second  or  thinl-class  man  can  be  utilized  by  the  company  undercer- 
Uin  circumstances  almost  as  advautageously  as  a  first-class  man.  Such 
mPD  are  useful  for  working  way-wires. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  wherever  there  is  important  business  to  be 
done  the  services  of  the  best  skilled  operators  are  required  ! — A.  As  a 
rule,  yen;  for  instance,  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Company, 
hfre  in  New  York,  you  will  find  more  really  first-class  men  than  in  any 
place  in  the  country. 

NO  COMPETITION  WITH   THE  WESTERN  UNION. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  telegraph  operators  aro  at  this  disadvantage,  that 
there  are  but  comparatively  few  corporations  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  then*fore  very  little  competition  for  their  services,  so  that  when  an 
openitor  gets  out  of  employment  there  are  only  two  or  three  companies 
to  whom  he  can  apply  for  work  ! — A.  Yes ;  competition  exists  only  to  a 
Tfry  slight  extent,  but  there  is  always  a  demand  in  the  one  great  corpo 
ratitin. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  competition  between  the  telegraph  corporations! — 
A  No:  because  the  one  great  corporation,  the  Western  Union,  swal- 
lows np  all  competing  lines  as  fast  as  they  are  constructed. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

By  Mr.  Tugh  : 

Q.  nave  vou  any  knowledge  of  the  membership  of  the  Knights  of 
Ubort— A.'  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  stated  on  that  subject ! — A.  I  have  not  stated  any- 
tbin?  at  all,  sir. 

y.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  the  membership  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  operators  are  in  that  union  or  organization  ! — 
^  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  operators  employed  by 
*e Western  Union  Telegraph  Company! — A.  Probably  about  four 
tkmsaod— between  three  and  four  thousand.  That,  however,  is  only 
ffcwrork  on  my  port. 
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STRIKES  NOT  NECESSARY,    NOR  CAUSED  BY  LABOR  OEGANrZATIONCU 

Mr.  Campbell  was  asked,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  strike  is,  and  then 
he  was  asked  if  strikes  had  not  grown  out  of  the  growth  of  the  labor 
movement. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Out  of  the  existence  of  the  labor  orfranizations. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  that  was  the  question.  Now,  1  do  not  think 
that  strikes  can  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. In  the  first  jilace,  I  do  not  claim  that  strikes  are  iiecessar}',  nor  do 
I  see  the  necessity  for  them.  As  I  started  out  to  say  a  while  ago,  we 
had  no  intention  or  desire  to  strike  when  this  bill  of  grievances  was 
presentcil.  We  would  have  met  the  officials  of  the  company  in  friendly 
counsel  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  that  existed  between  them 
and  the  employes  of  the  company,  but  having  been  repulsed  by  those 
officials,  of  course  no  other  course  was  left  to  our  organization  but  to  as* 
sert  its  dignity  and  its  manhood  by  requesting  its  members  to  cease  to 
work  for  the  com])any.  These  labor  organizations  are  brought  into  a 
great  deal  of  disrepute  by  a  certain  element  in  the  community  who  fear 
them — fear  not  merely  their  action  but  their  existence. 

LABOR  UNIONS  DEFINED. 

A  labor  organization  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  banding 
together  of  a  set  of  individuals  who  are  seeking  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, socially,  financially,  or  in  any  other  legitimate  way.  The  organi- 
zations do  not  necessarily  form  a  basis  for  a  strike,  although  sometimes 
strikes  become  necessary  through  action  taken  by  labor  organizations. 
But  a  strike  is  just  as  much  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
against  the  employ(3  as  on  the  part  of  the  employ^  against  the  em- 
ployer. 

Q.  But  the  efifect  of  a  strike  is  increased  on  account  of  its  being  sanc- 
tioned by  a  labor  organization. — A.  Yes,  by  its  being  sanctioned  by  the 
organization,  and  by  its  being  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  My  idea  was  that  the  existence  of  the  labor  organization,  the  com- 
bination of  the  laborers  in  that  way,  increased  the  working  mens'  power 
of  self-defence.    Is  not  that  so  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  wages  question  did  not  enter  much  into 
the  motives  for  this  strike. — A.  I  stated  that  the  advantages  and  privi- 
leges that  we  considered  ourselves  rightly  entitleil  to — that  the  desire 
and  the  endeavor  to  secure  those,  was  of  greater  moment  to  ns  and  in- 
fluenced us  more  than  the  desire  to  get  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  or 
any  other  per  cent,  in  our  salaries;  l^cause  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  salary  question  is  one  that  regulates  itself  according  to  the  law  (as 
it  is  called)  of  supply  and  demand.  I  recognize  the  right  of  the  com- 
])any  to  secure  their  help  for  whatever  price  they  can;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  operator  to  sell  his  labor  at 
the  best  price  he  can  get,  and  to  ask  as  much  for  it  us  he  thinks  he  can 
get. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  company  has  a  right  to  give  its  em- 
])loy^s  less  pay  than  will  snpport  them  f — A.  No,  sir ; — bat  I  wonJd 
rather  not  enter  into  my  ideas  on  that  general  subject  at  this  time. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 
Q.  I  would  like  to  onderstand  you  a  little  more  definitely.    Do  yoa 
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to  say  that  this  strike  is  the  result  of  a  real  grievauce  felt  by  the 
trieftniph  operators,  or  is  it  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  your  commit- 
tee felt  insolted  by  the  way  they  were  met  by  General  Eckert  f — A. 
Boch. 

Q.  As  yon  stated  it  a  while  ago,  it  seemed  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
personal  dignity.  Now,  this  committee  and  the  country  would,  of 
eoorae^  be  glad  to  see  everybody  treated  in  a  gentlemanly  and  respect- 
Ail  manner,  but  we  should  like  to  know  whether  yon  put  the  strike  ui>on 
the  groood  that  your  committee  was  not  properly  treated  by  the  officers 
of  the  telegraph  company  T — A.  I  have  stated  that  there  were  two  causes 
vhich  led  to  the  strike — an  indirect  one  and  a  direct  one — and  that  the 
indaieet  cause  was  the  grievances  that  we  had  set  forth  in  our  bill  which 
ve  presented  to  the  Western  Union  Company. 

Q.  But  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  you  would  have 
vaived  those  grievances  if  you  had  been  civilly  treated  by  General 
Eckert  t — A.  I  am  not  in  a  poMition  to  say  that  such  would  have  been 
the  case,  but  I  say  that  if  our  committee  had  been  met  in  a  gentlemanly 
msnner  by  the  officials  of  the  company,  and  an  opportunity  had  been 
dk>wed  them  to  consult  with  those  officials  as  to  the  best  mode  of  set- 
tling the  questions  of  difierence  between  the  company  and  its  employes, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  strike. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  grievances  would  have  been  redressed, 
pn^Mbly ;  is  that  it  T — A.  Some  of  them  might  have  been,  and  some 
nmpiomise  might  have  been  effected. 

The  Chaibman.  That  undoubtedly  puts  the  matter  in  the  proper 
Tiew. 
The  WrrNESS.  That  is  my  idea. 

By  Mr.  PUOH: 

Q.  If  the  company  had  conferred  with  your  committee  respectfully, 
•»r  bad  offere<l  an  arbitration,  you  think  there  would  have  been  no 
strike?— A.  I  think  there  would  have  been  no  strike;  in  fact,  I  am  al- 
most imaitive  that  our  committee  were  ready  and  willing  to  meet  them 
13  that  npirit. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  do  not  understand,  however,  that  your  committee  would  have 
(*eeD  there  at  all  to  present  any  bill  of  grievances,  unless  there  were 
tnlMtantiai  grievances  to  be  presented,  do  you  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  The  real  original  cause  of  the  strike,  then,  is  the  grievances  of 
*h)ch  you  complain  ? — A.  No.  sir ;  I  do  not  admit  that.  The  cause  of 
the  Mrike  is«  really,  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  consider 
tbo8e  grievances. 

Q.  And  that  refusal  induced  action  on  your  part  authorizing  the 
Mrike!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  threw  you  off  and  refused  to  treat  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  was  then  no  other  way  of  settling  the  difficulty  except  by  allow- 
•nj^theccimpany  to  fill  the  places  of  the  members  of  the  organization 
«I*iii  their  own  terras,  if  they  could  do  so.  The  company  have  been 
r^en  .HDfficient  time  and  opportunity  to  do  that,  and  they  have  con- 
^  incHl  the  public  that  they  cannot  do  it,  and  now  they  have  iuaugu- 
fatwi  tbe  starving  out  policy,  to  which  the  public  has  given  its  assent. 
Q.  \Miat  is  your  judgment  as  to  effect  upon  the  standing  of  your  or- 
f^uiization  if  this  strike  fails  t^  A.  I  think  it  will  in  a  very  short  time 
•Nidify  the  organization  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  I  think 
tie  men  are  becoming  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  I  think 
I    k  vfll  not  be  long  before  a  stronger  and  more  powerful  organization  will 

I  0— (5  LAW) 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  learners  are  there  in  the  membership  of  .voar 
craft,  acconling  to  your  best  opinion! — ^A.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
that  can  be  ascertained.  Our  ranks  are  legitimately  filled  from  appren- 
tices to  the  other  branches  of  the  business.  They  rise  from  beinf;  check* 
boys  and  messengers.  These  boys  in  course  of  time,  from  their  fiimil* 
iarity  w  itli  the  ofQce  and  with  the  business,  learn  the  rudiments,  and,  by 
seizing  their  opportunities,  gain  a  knowledge  of  0])erating  and  in  time 
become  regular  operators.  There  have  been  what  are  called  "telegraph 
colleges"  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  unconnected  with 
any  telegraph  office  or  system  of  telegraphy,  but  they  are  mere  s])ecula- 
tion  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  u  living  in 
the  business,  and  who  Jiave  taken  up  (his  occupation,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  furnish  material  to  be  use<l  in  the  practical  business  of  teleg- 
raphy. The  operators  that  they  turn  out  never  arrive,  however,  at  the 
same  degree  of  proficiency  that  is  att^iined  by  a  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  it  in  the  office;  they  never  attain  to  firstclat!>8  i>08ition8, 
and  of  those  who  make  the  venture  in  that  way  probably  nine-tenths 
absolutely  fail  and  go  back  to  their  old  occupations,  whatever  they  may 
have  been. 

Q.  How  many  grades  of  skill  are  therein  your  craft  t — ^A.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  4>rade  the  skill  of  the  telegraph  o|>erators.  There  may 
commonly  be  said  to  be  three  grades,  but  the  first  and  the  second  grades 
would  be  so  nearly  alike  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  distinct  division  line  between  them. 

PAY  NOT  ALWAYS  BEGULATED  BY  SKILL. 

Q.  In  the  wages  paid  is  there  any  recognition  of  the  different  grades 
of  skill? — A.  Not  uniformly.  Men  who  are  called  strictly  first-class 
operators  in  many  instances  receive  less  compensation  than  those  who 
may  be  called  second-class  operators.  Sometimes  yon  will  find  men 
working  side  by  side,  doing  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  woik,  in 
the  same  number  of  hours,  on  the  same  day,  and  one  of  them  will  re- 
ceive perhaps  $15  or  $20  a  month  more  than  the  other.  That  is  trae 
in  many  cases  of  men  who  are  doing  the  same  work,  or  capable  of 
doing  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  [  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  say  upon  that  point.  Is  there 
not  a  classification  of  the  hibov  in  any  given  office  into  first,  second,  and 
third  class  grades,  and  is  not  the  pay  fixed  for  each  class  of  operators  f«~ 
A.  Not  uniformly,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  New  York  office  for  instance:  how  is  it  here;  is  there 
any  such  rule  in  this  office  t — A.  No,  sir.  They  make  an  attem])t  to 
grade  the  operators  in  some  instances,  but  it  is  not  carried  into  effect 
practically.  A  supeiior  first-class  man  will  often  get  a  less  amount  of 
compensation  than  is  paid  to  what  would  be  called  another  firHt-cIass 
man.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  that  n»spect.  The  company  fixes  the 
highest  rate  that  it  will  give  an  oi)erator  who  applies  for  a  eci-tain  posi- 
tion, and  one  first  class  operator  may  by  some  fortunate  circumstance 
secure  that  position,  while  another  first-class  o|)erator  coming  half  an 
liour  afterwards  may  be  forced  perhaps  to  take  $15  a  month  less,  thongh 
he  is  really  worth  as  much  as  the  other  to  the  company,  and  of  eqoal 
skill. 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 
Q.  la  not  tbst  a  voiy  anprofltable  system  for  the  oompaiiyy  toeraplof 
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inferior  talent  and  pay  it  as  well  as  it  pays  tbe  bif^hest  grades  of  talent, 
Of  even  as  yon  say  to  pay  more  for  the  services  of  a  poor  operator  than 
for  tbe  8er\"ice»  of  a  good  one  ? — A.  Well,  tbey  do  some  very  funny 
things  in  the  Western  Union  Office,  some  things  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand. We  know,  as  a  fact,  that  sometimes  men  who  get  the  low  salaries 
are  capable  of  doing  better  work  and  are  really  first-class  men. 

Q.  I>o  yoa  think  that  would  be  a  system  or  rule  applicable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  cases? — A.  I  say  that  the  company  has  no  uniform  rule  either 
(or  the  classification  or  for  the  payment  of  operators.  Favoritism  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  rules  of  the  office.  If  a  man  can  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  managers  and  help  to  carry  out  the  mean  schemes  or  plans  that  they 
fbnnulate,  such  a  man  will  get  along  very  well  and  will  get  good  pay. 

Q.  But  he  will  have  to  be  a  telegraph  operator! — A.  Not  neces- 
sarily a  good  one — ^not  necessarily  a  first  class  operator. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  way  to  manage  business  to  employ 
in  inferior  man  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  the  company  gives  to  a 
good  one. — A.  Tliese  men  that  1  speak  of  understand  the  business  they 
ire  required  to  do. 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  enough  difference  in  the  degrees  of  skill  to  make 
i  jierreptible  difference  in  the  value  of  a  man's  services— is  that  it  f — 
A  A  Hecond  or  third-class  man  can  be  utilized  by  the  company  under  cer- 
tain cirrumstances  almost  as  advantageously  as  a  first-class  man.  Such 
men  are  useful  for  working  way-wires. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tlie  rule  that  wherever  there  is  important  business  to  be 
«ioDe  the  services  of  the  best  skilled  operators  are  required  f — A.  As  a 
rale,  ye*;  for  instance,  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Company, 
here  in  New  York,  you  will  find  more  really  first-class  men  than  in  any 
place  in  the  countr}'. 

NO  COMPETITION  WITH   THE  WESTERN  UNION. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  telegraph  operators  aro  at  this  disadvantage,  that 
there  an-  but  comparatively  few  corporations  engaged  in  the  business, 
iml  therefon?  very  little  competition  for  their  services,  so  that  when  an 
openitor  gets  out  of  employment  there  are  only  two  or  three  companies 
to  whom  he  can  apidy  for  work  f — A.  Yes ;  competition  exists  only  to  a 
^nr  sli-:ht  extent,  but  there  is  always  a  demand  in  the  one  great  corpo 
ration. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  competition  between  the  telegraph  corporations  f — 
A  No;  because  the  one  great  corporation,  the  Western  Union,  swal- 
lowH  Qp  all  competing  lines  as  fast  as  they  are  constructed. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OP  LABOR. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Have  vou  any  knowledge  of  the  membership  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor!— A.*  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  stated  on  that  subject  ? — A.  I  have  not  stated  any- 
thiuR  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  the  membership  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  numlKjr  of  operators  are  in  that  union  or  organization  f — 
^'  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  operators  employed  by 
*e  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  f — A.  Probably  about  four 
thoQfiand — between  three  and  four  thousand.  That,  however,  is  only 
IMnrork  on  my  part 
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STKIICES  NOT  NECESSARY,    NOR  CAUSED  BY  LABOR  ORGANIZATIOM8. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  asked,  in  the  first  place,  wbat  a  strike  is,  and  tben 
he  was  asked  if  strikes  had  not  grown  oat  of  the  growth  of  the  labor 
movement. 

^Ir.  PuGH.  Out  of  the  existence  of  the  labor  organizations. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  that  was  the  question.  Now,  i  do  not  think 
that  strikes  can  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. In  the  first  ])lace,  I  do  not  claim  that  strikes  are  necessary',  nor  do 
I  see  the  necessity  for  tbem.  As  I  started  out  to  say  a  while  ago,  we 
had  no  intention  or  desire  to  strike  when  this  bill  of  grievauices  was 
presentcil.  We  would  have  met  the  officials  of  the  company  in  friendly 
counsel  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  that  existed  between  them 
and  the  employes  of  the  company,  but  having  been  repalsed  by  those 
officials,  of  course  no  other  course  was  left  to  our  organization  but  to  as- 
sert its  dignity  and  its  manhood  by  requesting  its  members  to  cease  to 
work  for  the  company.  These  labor  organizations  are  brought  into  a 
great  deal  of  disrepute  by  a  certain  element  in  the  community  who  fear 
them — fear  not  merely  their  action  but  their  existence. 

LABOR  UNIONS  DEFINED. 

A  labor  organization  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  banding 
together  of  a  set  of  individuals  who  are  seeking  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, socially,  financially,  or  in  any  other  legitimate  way.  The  organi- 
zations do  not  necessarily  form  a  basis  for  a  strike,  although  sometimes 
strikes  become  necessary  through  action  taken  by  labor  organizations. 
But  a  strike  is  just  as  much  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
against  the  em])loy6  as  on  the  part  of  the  employ^  against  the  em- 
ployer. 

Q.  But  the  efifect  of  a  strike  is  increased  on  account  of  its  being  sanc- 
tioned by  a  labor  organization. — A.  Yes,  by  its  being  sanctioned  by  the 
organization,  and  by  its  being  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  My  idea  was  that  the  existence  of  the  labor  organization,  the  com- 
bination of  the  laborers  in  that  way,  increased  the  working  mens^  power 
of  self-defence.    Is  not  that  so  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  wages  question  did  not  enter  much  into 
the  motives  for  this  strike. — A.  I  stated  that  the  advantages  and  privi- 
leges that  we  considered  ourselves  rightl}^  entit1e<l  to — that  the  desire 
and  the  endeavor  to  secure  those,  was  of  greater  moment  to  ns  and  in- 
fluenced us  more  than  the  desire  to  get  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  or 
any  other  per  cent,  in  our  salaries ;  l^cause  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  salary  question  is  one  that  regulates  itself  according  to  the  law  (as 
it  is  called)  of  supply  and  demand.  I  recognize  the  right  of  the  com- 
]>any  to  secure  their  help  for  whatever  price  they  can;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  oi>erator  to  sell  his  labor  at 
the  best  price  he  can  get,  and  to  ask  as  mnch  for  it  as  he  thinks  he  can 
get^ 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  company  has  a  right  to  give  its  em- 
ployes less  pay  than  will  support  them  f — ^A.  No,  sir ; — ^but  1  wonld 
rather  not  enter  into  my  ideas  on  ttiat  general  subject  at  this  time. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 
Q.  I  would  like  to  onderstand  yoa  a  UtUe  more  deflnltdy.    Do  yoa 
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to  say  that  this  strike  is  the  result  of  a  real  grievauce  felt  by  the 
cdefcmph  operators,  or  is  it  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  your  commit- 
tee felt  insolted  by  the  way  they  were  met  by  General  Eckert  T — ^A. 
Both. 

Q.  Afi  yon  stated  it  a  while  ago,  it  seemed  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
penonal  dignity.  Now,  this  committee  and  the  country  would,  of 
coane^  be  glad  to  aee  everybody  treated  in  a  gentlemanly  and  respec^ 
fal  manner,  but  we  should  like  to  know  whether  yon  put  the  strike  upon 
the  groaod  that  your  committee  was  not  properly  treated  by  the  officers 
uf  the  telegraph  company  f — A.  I  have  stated  that  there  were  two  causes 
which  led  to  the  strike — an  indirect  one  and  a  direct  one — and  that  the 
iadireetcaQsewas  the  grievances  that  we  had  set  forth  in  our  bill  which 
v«  pressented  to  the  Western  Union  Company. 

Q.  Bot  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  you  would  have 
viivcd  those  grievances  if  you  had  be<3n  civilly  treated  by  General 
BAert  t — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  such  would  have  been 
the  case,  but  I  say  that  if  our  committee  had  been  met  in  a  gentlemanly 
BiDner  by  the  oflicials  of  the  company,  and  an  opportunity  had  been 
illowed  them  to  consult  with  those  officials  as  to  the  best  mode  of  set- 
tlJDg  the  questions  of  difference  between  the  company  and  its  employes, 
tbeiv  would  probably  have  been  no  strike. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  grievances  would  have  been  redressed, 
pn^bly ;  is  that  it  T — A.  Some  of  them  might  have  been,  and  some 
eoniiroinise  might  have  been  effected. 

The  Chairman.  That  undoubtedly  puts  the  matter  in  the  proi>er 
Tiew. 

The  WrrNESS.  That  is  my  idea. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  If  the  company  had  conferred  with  your  committee  respectfully, 
or  bad  offere<l  an  arbitration,  you  think  there  would  have  been  no 
strike ?^A.  I  think  there  would  have  been  no  strike;  in  fact,  I  am  al- 
aast  ])oaitive  that  our  committee  were  ready  and  willing  to  meet  them 
io  that  Hpirit. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  do  not  understAud,  however,  that  your  committee  would  have 
S*en  there  at  all  to  present  any  bill  of  grievances,  unless  there  were 
tnbstantial  grievances  to  be  presented,  do  you  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  The  real  original  cause  of  the  strike,  then,  is  the  grievances  of 
*hich  yon  complain f — ^A.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  admit  that.  The  cause  of 
thp  strike  is,  really,  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  consider 
'ho8c  grievances. 

Q.  And  that  refusal  induced  action  on  your  part  authorizing  the 
Ktriket—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  threw  you  off  and  refused  to  treat  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Then?  wa«  then  no  other  way  of  settling  tlie  difficulty  except  by  allow- 
•DK  the  company  to  fill  the  places  of  the  members  of  the  organization 
^\^n  their  own  terms,  if  they  could  do  so.  The  company  have  been 
citeo  ADfficient  time  and  opportunity  to  do  that,  and  they  have  con- 
Mnwl  the  public  that  they  cannot  do  it,  and  now  they  have  iuaugu- 
TitHl  the  starving  out  policy,  to  which  the  public  has  given  its  assent. 

Q.  ^Miat  is  your  judgment  as  to  effect  upon  the  standing  of  your  or- 
jnniution  if  this  strike  fails  t~  A.  I  thnik  it  will  in  a  very  short  time 
"J^idify  the  organization  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  I  think 
tie  men  are  becoming  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  I  think 
k  vfll  not  be  long  before  a  stronger  and  mDre/>owerfuJ  organization  will 
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spring  up,  and  the  men  will  probably  profit  by  tbe  eiXiwrience  of  this 
one  in  directing  the  new  organization.  We  are  connected  at  the  pres- 
ent  time  with  other  branchesof  indastry^bnt  we  shall  probably  be  morf. 
closely  allied  with  them. 

Q.  There  was  one  expression  you  dropped  »  while  ago  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention.  You  said  that  the  company  had  in- 
itiated "  the  starving  out  policy,^  to  which  the  public  was  giving  ita 
assent  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  in  that  stiitementf — A.  The  idea  is  this:  Pre- 
vious to  the  strilce  the  company  had  employment  for  all  the  operaUm 
who  ai*e  now  out  on  strike,  and  the  business  was  so  enormous  tiiat  it 
taxed  the  force  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  keep  it  moving.  Since  the 
strike  took  place  the  company  have  be^n  unable  in  any  general  or  sub- 
stantial manner  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  went  on  strike,  and 
the  public,  finding  that  their  business  was  not  being  properly  traus- 
actcd  by  the  telegraph  company,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  use 
the  telegraph,  and  have  resorted  to  the  post-office  instead,  and  tbe 
Western  Union  Company  itself  has  also  adopted  the  same  plan,  sending 
its  messages  by  mail--charging  the  public  the  telegraph  tolls  and  then 
sending  the  messages  in  batches  by  mail. 

Q.  Can  you  prove  any  such  facts  ? — A.  We  can,  I  think,  prove  that 
statement.  jS'ow,  the  public  have  so  far  lost  conll<lence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  transact  the  business  jn-oiKirly  that 
they  are  not  furnishing  sufficient  business  to  keep  even  the  present 
force  of  the  company  busy.  The  officers  of  the  com])any  are  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  business  was  moving  along  in  its  ordinary  manner,  and 
that  they  had  forgotten  entii^ly  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  strike; 
that  the  places  of  the  strikers  had  all  been  filled  by  a  superior  class  of 
men;  while,  in  the  same  column,  or  perhai)s  a  day  later,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  could  find  employment 
for  one  thousand  of  the  strikers.  Now,  if  there  is  employment  for  one 
thousand  of  the  best  operators,  each  of  whom  is  ca])able  of  handling 
three  hundi^ed  messages  a  day,  that  will  show  clearly  that  the  Western 
Union  Company  have  thre(»  hundred  tl)onsan<l  messiiges  a  day  which 
they  cannot  handle  with  their  pivsent  force.  Thei-e  arc^  many  other 
little  inconsistencies  in  the  statements  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany's officials  that  could  be  ventilated  if  we  had  the  time. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Yonr  Brotherhood  undei-stand  all  those  nmtters,  I  sn]>)K)sot — 
A.  We  claim  that  we  understand  a  great  many  of  these  things  pretty 
well. 

DELAYS  IN  TRANSMISSION   OP  3IKSSAGES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  you  know  the  actual  amount  of  business  that 
the  Western  Union  Company  is  now  doing? — A.  We  know  the  actual 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  eonipjitiy ;  we  know  their  actual 
receipts  and  the  decrt>ase  in  those  re<rei])ts  in  eoniparison  with  then^- 
ceipts  in  the  previous  weeks  before  the  strike;  and  we  know  the  delay 
which  is  ordinarily  occurring  on  messages  hande<l  in  for  transmission. 

Q.  What  is  that  delay  generally  at  this  time? — A.  It  has  averaged, 
during  the  strike,  fi*om  five  to  fifteen  hours,  and  in  some  eases  as  high 
as  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  forty-eight  hours. 

Q.  Before  the  strike  was  inaugurated  what  was  the  ordinal  y  delay 
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of  messages  as  compared  with  these  delays  which  yon  have  mcDtioDed  t — 
A.  The  average  delay  on  the  heavy  lines  was  very  small  indeed.  There 
Tas  a  special  effort  made  to  keep  down  delay  on  those  lines.  For  instance 
a  message  banded  in  at  the  lower  part  of  the  office  here  for  Philadel- 
phia would  sometimes  be  in  Philadelphia  two  minutes  later,  or  in  ten 
minotes  at  the  oatside. 

Q.  Then  would  five  or  ten  minutes  cover  the  ordinary  delay  upon 
meflsagest — A.  Yes,  sir;  five  minutes  would  cover  the  average  delay 
before  tbe  strike ;  whereas  the  delay  now  is  from  five  to  twenty -four 
toon,  or  even  longer,  and  in  many  cases  messages  never  reach  their 
destination  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  delay  increasing  or  lessening,  in  your  opinion  f — A.  I  fancy 
tbat  it  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  contrary-  statements  are  given  to 
the  public  b^*  the  company  9 — A.  Oh,  yes ;  they  have  been  making  such 
itotements  all  along. 

SENDINa  TELEGRAMS  BY  MAIL. 

Q.  How  certain  do  you  feel  that  your  information  is  reliable  t  This 
tMiiDOuy  will  go  to  the  public,  and  the  public  will  be  interested  iu 
knowing  tbe  facts  as  you  have  them,  and  also  your  means  of  iuforma- 
tioD.— A.  1  am  perfectly  sure  that  we  know,  and  have  known  all  along, 
the  course  of  the  company's  business  during  the  strike,  and  we  know 
that  business  handed  in  by  the  public  has  been  stowed  away  in  heaps 
ID  dark  comers,  on  account  of  the  delays  which  were  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances.  The  public  and  the  representatives  of  the  press  were 
admitted  to  the  building  during  the  fii^t  few  days  of  the  strike,  but 
vhen  tbe  company  saw  how  things  were  going  they  refused  to  let  them 
m  any  more ;  or,  when  they  were  admitte<l  to  the  room,  everything  was 
»howD  to  l>e  nice  and  clear,  while,  in  fact,  at  the  same  time  there  would 
bi*  piles  uf  business  hidden  away  in  dark  corners,  and  then,  after  the 
rv|irHseutatives  of  the  press  left,  that  business  would  be  taken  out  and 
hiiokiHl  np,  ready  to  be  sent;  and  if  the  delay  got  to  be  too  great  the 
a«'!(i«a|^  were  sent  by  mail  or  express,  and  in  some  cases  messages  to 
places  in  New  Jersey  were  sent  out  by  train  and  dropped  at  the  differ- 
i-ut  stations. 

^,  Vi»u  speak  of  the  telegraph  company  having  sent  its  messages  by 
auil  in  some  eases  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  live  in  Hobokeu,  New  Jersey,  and 
1  sot  a  messiige  myself  with  a  three  cent  stamp  on  it. 

t^  How  long  i\ftrr  it  had  been  deposited  here  f — A,  I  am  not  prepared 
!«'  ^\.    1  liav«*J||pthe  message  now. 

U'  It  «*ame.  t^nsay,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mail  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
^•a<■ll•'ll  New  York  and  wjvs  sent  to  Hoboken  by  mail. 

*^  Uit  \oii  IV^»1  certain  of  these  facts  which  you  have  stated,  from  the 
*i«iiMiit*iits  of  thos«»  who  have  observed  them  in  the  office  of  the  coni- 
\*An\  r— A.  Ves,  sir:  we  have  had  informaticm  coming  directly  from  the 
'Mmm  of  the  oHic**  ever  since  the  strike  began. 

y.  Von  mean  from  iK»rsoiis  em])loye<l  there  f — A.  I  presume  they  are 
•'"PIovimI  there.     I  don't  know  who  the  parties  arc. 

y.  Hut  it  is  ri'ally  certain  that  those  statements  which  you  get  are 
tiiiff— .\.  Ves,  sir;  nn<loubtedly. 

*^  And  vour  Drotherhood  assumes  their  trustworthiness,  and  acts 
:<|iiiu  tiiem  iu  its  eliorts  for  the  prolongation  of  the  strike  t — A.  Not 
■Ktettarily  upon  them. 
^  fiat  upoD  tliem  to  wmie  extent  t    The  members  of  your  Brother- 
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hood  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  real  elements  in  the  sitoatioii—- that 
such  delay  not  only  exists,  but  that  it  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing f — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  GEOBaE : 

Q.  How  is  it  increasing  f — A.  By  the  inability  of  the  present  employ^ 
of  the  company  to  handle  the  business,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  line- 
men of  the  company,  the  old  and  experienced  line-men,  are  associated 
with  us  in  our  movement,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  company  to  se- 
cure sujQOicient  linemen  to  keep  its  lines  in  condition.  In  this  city  it 
ordinarily  requires,  in  fair  weather,  about  four  hundred  line-men  to 
keep  the  wires  in  working  order ;  now  it  st-ands  to  reason  that  when 
that  number  of  linemen  cannot  be  secured,  or  any  adequate  proportion 
of  them,  the  lines  must  sufier  and  many  of  them  must  get  out  of  order. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  line-man  f — A,  They  are  various.  The 
linemen  are  divided  into  different  classes,  ground-men,  climbers,  house- 
top-men, trouble-hunters,  oflOice  men. 

Q.  And  those  line-men  are  as  essential,  you  undei*stand,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  telegraph  as  the  operators  themselves t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  as 
essential. 

By  Mr.  Geoege  : 

Q.  They  keep  the  lines  in  good  working  order  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  withont 
the  linemen  the  operators  could  not  work,  and  without  the  operators 
there  would  be  very  little  work  for  the  line-men. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Uow  does  the  compensation  of  the  line-men  range  ax  compared 
with  that  of  the  operators? — A.  It  is  much  lower.  They  ask  only  that 
the  lowest  salary  shall  be  SGo  per  month.  They  range  from  $60  to  #G5 
and  $70  a  month,  and  in  some  (*iises,  such  as  that  of  a  foreman,  a  man 
may  get  $80.  They  are  compelled  to  be  ready  to  go  out  at  all  hoors 
and  in  all  seasons,  to  work  very  late  at  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  on  Sunday,  or  at  any  time  whatever  that  they  may  be  called 
upon. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  the  number  of  messages  sent  by  the  company 
is  three  huiidreci  thousand  per  diem  less  than  it  was  before  the  strike; 
do  you  include  the  whole  c<mntry  in  that  statement,  or  do  you  speak  only 
of  this  city  f — A.  I  was  only  speaking  of  the  statement  of  the  oflScers  of 
the  company,  that  tliev  could  take  un  a  thousand  more  men  from  amoDfr 
the  strikers,  and  I  was  showing  that  that  increase  of  force  woald  give 
them  facilities  for  handling  three  hundred  thousand  messages  more  aday* 

AVKBACrK  WOBK  OF  THE  NEW  YOBK  OFFICE. 

Q.  Have  you  any  moans  of  knowing  the  average  numlxT  of  messages 
per  <lieni  handled  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  t— A. 
Well,  in  this  lo<;ality  it  is  from  seveii(y*(lve  thousand  to  ninety  Ukni- 
sand  a  day.     I  am  spenking  now  of  New  York  City  in  onlinaT>'  times. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  present  number! — A.  I  shoald  think 
that  they  are  not  now  sending  out  of  the  city  of  New  York-^o  yoa 
mean  by  telegraph  alone  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  I  want  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  in  yonr  opinion,  the  bu- 
iness  of  the  company  in  this  city  baa  been  reduced  since  the  strike  l-» 
A.  Well,  I  should  asj  that  ten  or  flfteen  thousand  meessfas  m  daj 
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vodld  be  a  very  large  estimate  for  the  business  in  the  office  here  in  the 

dty  of  Sew  York  now;  but  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with  that  point, 

that  the  greatest  effort  of  the  company  to  supply  facilities  to  the  public 

has  been  made  in  this  city.    They  have  made  much  greater  effort  here 

than  in  any  other  ])art  of  the  country,  because  they  recognize  the  fact 

that  this  is  the  decisive  point,  the  battle-ground  in  the  present  contest, 

that  everything  depends  upon  the  action  of  New  York  City,  and  that  if 

they  can  succeed  in  defeating  the  movement  here  they  will  succeed 

everywhere.    For  that  reason  they  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 

get  operators  into  the  main  office  here  and  to  keep  the  business  moving 

as  well  an  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  What  did  yon  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  was  the  number  of 
nesMigesseut  per  diem  before  the  strike  f — A.  I  said  from  seventy-five 
tlion»3ind  to  ninety  thousand  a  day. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  present  number  sent  per  diem  f — 
A.  1  say  that  fifteen  thousand  messages  a  day  is  probably  more  than 
tfaey  can  handle  with  their  present  force. 

Q.  Then  the  business  must  have  fallen  off  from  fifty  to  sixty -five  thou- 
nnd  mesAages  a  day,  as  you  think  f — A.  Somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
kood. 

Q.  Then  four-fifths  of  the  work  must  have  fallen  off  f — A.  Probably. 
Of  course  1  am  only  giving  my  own  opinion  now.  I  have  no  definite 
iofonnation  as  to  how  many  messages  are  actually  handled  during  each 
daj.  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  get  that  information  in  twenty- four 
hoan  if  it  is  desired. 

The  Cbaibman.  If  you  have  any  evidence  on  that  point  the  commit- 
tee will  be  gla^l  to  receive  it. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  committee  any  information 
that  is  in  my  power,  if  the  investigation  is  intended  to  cover  all  these 
poiot.s. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  assume  that  the  investigation  is  intended 
to  wver  ever>*thing  that  bears  upon  this  strike.  Xobody  need  assume 
that  this  investigation  is  meant  to  be  a  sham.  If  it  proves  to  be  one 
that  vill  be  because  those  who  have  the  information  fail  to  present  it  to 
the  committee. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  assumption  on  my  part,  or  on  the  part  of 
the  Brothethood,  of  any  such  thing  as  you  suggest ;  but  I  think  that  the 
Wtttem  Union  Company  could  give  the  coiuniittee  a  great  deal  of  val- 
■able  information  if  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  likely  to  have  an  oi)portunity  to  do  so 
before  we  get  through. 

The  WiTXESS.  Such  information  as  you  have  asked  me  for  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  business  ought  to  come,  I  think  (I  say  this  without 
M»y  disrespect  to  the  committee),  from  the  officers  of  the  company,  who 
have  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairma>'.  We  may  get  such  infonnation  in  that  way  at  a  later 
^^;  but  hen?  are  alleged  grievances,  and  here  is  a  strike  entered  upon 
'toOM*  redn'ji^  of  those  grievances  is  denied,  and  we  naturally,  and  1 
think  logically',  assume  that  those  who  make  complaint  are  able  and 
^fltng  to  state  just  what  their  grievances  are,  and  they  do  state  them. 
8oi  the  public  at  large  is  of  course  a  party  to  this  matter  as  well  as  auy- 
^'^Jyekp,  and  if  it  is  not  getting  its  work  done  it  has  a  right  to  know 
^  ^,  and  the  reasons  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  and  this 
**ftnutt€e  will  be  obliged  to  anybody  who  will  give  us  any  such  infor 
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By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Do  you  B-gree  with  Mr.  Campbell  as  to  the  average  rate  of 
paid  to  telegraph  operators? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  $54  a  month 
abont  the  average  for  one  class,  and  $39  for  the  other. 

INADEQUACY  OP  COMPENSATION — SALARIES  FALLING. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  that  compensa- 
tion ? — A.  Well,  a  man  can  live  on  a  much  less  sum  than  $54  a  month  ; 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  that  is  the  question.    A  man  has  some  rightn 
more  than  the  mere  right  to  exist.    If  $54  a  month  will  enable  him 
to  get  bread  and  butter,  it  does  not  therefore  Ibllow  that  that  18 
sufficient  compensation  for  bim.    Our  friend  Mr.  Beecher  says  that  a 
dollar  a  day  is  quite  enough  for  a  working  man  ;  that  he  can  ^t  bread 
and  water  with  it>,  and  that  tbat  is  good  enough  for  him.    But  that  w 
not  the  question.    The  question  is  whether  we,  as  individuals,  possess- 
ing superior  skill  and  intelligence  in  our  business,  can  secure  more  pay 
than  we  are  getting ;  and,  if  we  e^in,  we  are  going  to  have  it  whether  it 
is  $54  or  $540  a  month. 

By  Mr.  PuGH  : 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  remain  all  the  time  in  a  position  where  $54  a 
month  will  keep  you! — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  idea.  We  find  also  that 
length  of  Re^^'ice  with  the  Western  Union  Company  tends  rather  to  de- 
crease than  to  increase  our  compensation.  I  asked  my  manager  if 
length  of  service  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  office  in  fixing  a 
man's  salary.  He  said.  No ;  that  that  had  no  bearing  on  the  qaestion 
whatever,  becauHC  there  was  always  a  new  element  growing  up  that 
could  be  engaged  probably  at  less  rates  of  pay  than  the  old  operators 
were  getting. 

Q.  How  about  its  being  a  fact  or  not  that  while  this  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  was  paying  higher  wages  than  it  pays  now,  itM 
profits  were  much  less? — A.  I  believe  that  in  the  |N'riod  towartls  the 
close  of  the  war  and  for  some  yeai's  afterwards,  indeed  for  a  nnmlier  of 
years  afterwards,  down  to  1875,  the  company  was  ])aying  much  higher 
salaries  to  first  class  workmen  than  it  pays  at  the  pres<*nt  time,  and  its 
])r()fits  were  less  to  a  gi-eat  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  <^omparative  amount  or  pei'centage  of 
the  coniimny's  profit  then  and  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  It  is  a  ver>- 
difficult  matter  to  get  hold  of  those  statistics,  and  we  ran  cmly  at  lieM 
make  a  i*ougli  guess  at  them. 

Q.  But  the  Mages,  you  say,  vrero  25  or  'M^  or  40  per  cent,  higher. — A. 
The  wages,  for  instance,  in  1873,  in  Omaha  rangeil  at  $HM)  a  month,  and 
they  are  now  $80 ;  in  New  Orleans  they  w<»n»  A 125  a  month,  and  they 
are  now  $80 ;  in  Hi<*hmond,  Va.,  they  were  $115  a  month,  and  they  arp 
now  $80  and  less. 

Q.  And,  while  the  i>i*ofits  of  the  <,*onipany  have  largely  increaned  it 
has  diminished  the  pay  of  its  op<*nitors  i — A.  Yes,  sir:  in  this  city  tho 
wages  which  ranges!  at  $118  to  $12<l  a  month  sonse  .vears  ago  are  now 
$80. 

LABOR   GE>T:KALLY   GKTS  but   10  PER  CENT.  OF  PRODrCT. 

Q.  Is  that  one  reason  why  you  think  your  wages  ought  to  be  increaaed, 
the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  company  have  largely  increased,  ami 
therefore  the  value  of  yonr  labor  to  the  company  haa  increaaed  T— A. 
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We  eeitaiiilj  thought  that  we  deserved  a  larger  share  of  the  profit  that 
the  oompanj  was  making  than  we  received.  Yon  asked  Mr.  Campbell 
irkat  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  company  was  paid  to  the  operators. 
Taking  the  statistics  of  all  the  trades,  I  shoold  say  that  the  proportion 
paid  to  the  workmen  wonld  range  about  the  same ;  that  is,  that  abont 
]0  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product  is  paid  to  the  men  who  pro- 
doce  it. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  result  produced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  labor 
tad  capital  the  share  that  the  laborer  gets  is  about  10  per  cent.,  taking 
Mr  indnstriea  generally  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  3Ir.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that,  taking  the  cost  to  the  public  of  the  business 
that  the  company  does,  it  pays  to  the  laborer,  the  operator,  tl  in  every 
not — A«  I  mean  to  say  that,  taking  all  the  wealth  that  is  created  for 
the  company  by  its  operators,  and  by  all  the  men  whom  it  uses  for  the 
production  of  that  wealth,  of  that  pioduct  the  employes  receive  as  their 
nhare  abont  onetonth,  and  capital  receives  the  rest.  The  idea  can  be 
illDHtnitiNl  a  little  lietter  in  the  departments  of  manufacturing  indus- 
triw  thmu;i:hont  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories.  The  yearly 
^alae  of  the  product  of  those  industries  is  $6,000,000,000  in  round  num- 
bers.  The  emplov^-s  engaged  in  the  production  of  that  result  receive 
•fe9,000,0(N)  in  wages;  that  is  a  little  less  than  $1,000,000,000. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  That,  you  say,  is  the  share  received  by  the  wage- workers  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  laborers,  the  wealth  producers. 

Qp  Where  a  man  works  on  his  farm  himself  his  compensation  is  no( 
iacloded  in  that  statement  I  suppose  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  ex- 
doiively  of  the  department  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Lv  Mr.  Cai-L  : 
\i.  And  you  say  that  in  such  industries  the  laborer  receives  about 
ooe-tenth  of  the  gross  value  of  the  product  f — A.  Yea. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Ik  thfTi'  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  to  the  connnittee  ?  We 
^Hh  yon  to  tell  your  side  of  the  case  in  your  own  way  as  fnlly  as  you 
dntiri'. — A.  We  can  tell  all  our  side  of  it  in  five  minutes.  We  can  give 
50Q  p«*rba|ks  Rome  valuable  information  or  some  valuable  ideas  in  the 
fflurseof  your  investigation,  but  so  far  as  the  justilication  of  our  action 
ui  ihi,s  striko  business  is  concerned,  our  side  of  the  case  can  be  told  in 
fivf  minntes  by  any  one.  We  simply  claim  the  right  to  act  as  we  have 
tlooe.andwe  claim  tliat  we  have  justification  for  so  acting,  and  that  is 
all  that  w(>  do  claim. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  value  of  the  plant  of  the  Westera 
I'uion  Company? — A.  Nothing  more  than  what  1  have  seen  in  the 
n<^i«paf>ers ;  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  line. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  a1>out  the  ''watering"  of  stock t — A.  I  have, 
tinfortnnatcly.  been  forced  to  know  something  about  it  by  reading  the 
n**vspapen*.  They  all  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
"toi-k  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has  been  watered  to  the  extent 
'»f  *rM.noo.OO<>  or  $70,000,000. 

MAcnnnsBY  hel.ps  capital,  not  laboe. 
Q.  Ton  know  nothing,  however,  about  the  watering  of  that  st<K*i  of 
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your  own  knowledge  or  from  statemeDts  made  to  yoa  by  any  oflBoer  of 
the  company  f — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing,  whatever.  1  know,  however,  and 
I  can  furnish  evidence  which  will  probably  Batisfy  you,  that  a  system 
of  telegraph  lines  as  great  in  extent  as  that  owned  by  the  Western 
Union  Company,  a  system  that  will  perform  the  same  service  in  abetter 
manner  than  the  Western  Union  performs  it,  can  be  constmcted  for 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  alleged  cost  of  the  Western  Union  system. 
I  can  produce  estimates  showing  the  cost  per  mile  of  wire  and  of  i)oles 
and  of  fitting  up  the  line  and  the  general  cost  of  construction. 

Q.  Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  let  us  have  that  information  to-mor- 
row morning  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it  at  my  office. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  improvements  in  telegraphing  which  have  been 
made  within  the  last  ten  yeai'S  increased  the  working  capacity  of  an 
operator  f  In  other  words  can  a  man  now,  with  precisely  the  same 
skill,  send  off  more  words  than  he  could  ten  years  ago  in  the  same 
time  f — ^A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  <'laim — I  may  not  be  supported  in  this 
opinion,  but  I  have  made  the  subject  a  close  study,  and  I  claim  that 
these  inventions  are  all  capital- saving  machines.  They  do  not  save 
labor  in  any  way  at  all,  and  as  one  who  has  watched  them  closely  I 
claim  that  an  operator  on  a  single  circuit,  that  is  an  oi)erator  on  the 
old  system  before  these  inventi<ms  were  made,  could  perform  more  work 
than  he  can  on  these  new  inventions ;  that  is,  that  the  rate  of  speed  on 
a  line  previous  to  these  improvements  was  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  idea  of  these  inventions  is  to  make  one  wire  answer  the  purpose  of 
two,  or  of  four,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  labor  employed  being  just  the 
same. 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 

Q.  Can  you,  for  instance,  send  more  words  than  you  could  ten  yean 
ago  f — A.  Well,  if  we  had  the  records  of  some  of  our  old-timers,  as  they 
call  them,  it  would  be  found  veiy  difficult,  1  think,  for  any  operators  now 
to  exceed  them  in  speed. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  men  of  the  same  skill,  1  suppose  t — A.  Men 
of  the  same  skill. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  same  skill  cannot  send  any  more  words 
now  in  a  given  time  than  it  could  hav<*  sent  some  years  agot — A.  No, 
sir;  it  cannot.  For  instance,  1  have  been  working  at  the  business  for 
fourteen  years,  and  I  am  )>erfei'tly  confident  that  1  could  transmit  just 
as  well  ten  yrnrs  si^o  as  1  van  to-day. 

Q.  I  have  hvcw  statements  that  inipioveil  machines  or  inventions  in 
this  line  are  likrly  t4>  make  skilled  lal)or  of  very  little  cimsequence  in 
telegra]>hing  ;  what  isy<>uro]>inionon  this  point  f — A.  Thereare  inven- 
tions which  will  probably  recluce  tlie  demand  for  skilled  labor  sncli  hk 
ours,  but  there  will  be  skilled  lalKir  of  another  kind  required.  The  in- 
ventions  of  whfch  I  speak  ai-e  new  systems  of  telegraphing^automatic 
systems — but  they  will  still  rt*(iuire  skilled  labor  to  work  them — men  of 
intelli;;euce  and  skill  and  ability. 

Q.  And  as  large  a  number  of  intelligent  and  ski11e<I  men  as  are  now 
employed  in  doing  the  same  amount  of  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man'it 
ability  as  a  teU^grapher  is  not  measured  by  how  many  tairn  heeun  make 
with  his  finger  in  a  certain  time;  then*  aix'other  things  to  Ik*  taken 
into  consideration  ;  for  instance,  in  handling  liispatches  for  the  |iresH  a 
very  superior  order  of  intelligence  is  requii-etl  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  n«*eded  in  handling  oitiinary  business, 
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Q.  Wherehi  will  be  ibe  advantage  of  the  introdaction  of  the  aatomatic 
wpfL&m  T — ^A.  The  advaDtage  will  be  to  the  capitalist. 

Q.  Do  yea  think  that,  as  a  rale,  the  advantages  of  these  new  inven- 
tkms  accme  rather  to  the  capitalist  than  to  the  workingmau ;  I  mean 
tke  advantages  of  improved  machinery  generally  f — ^A.  The  advantages 
at  present  are  tending  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  employ^. 

Q.  Upon  that  point  I  would  be  glad,  if  yon  have  given  the  snbject 
consideration,  to  hear  yonr  views  as  to  the  question :  In  what  way  can 
i  more  eqnitable  distribution  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  in- 
rention  of  lalK)r-saving  machines  be  made  between  the  owners  of  the 
narhinery  and  the  laborers  who  operate  it  f — A.  So  far  as  telegraphing 
i»  concerned  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  labor- 
Mving  machinery  in  our  business. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  improvements  and  inven- 
tions which  are  made  from  time  to  time  are  of  no  advantage  in  the  way 
of  saving  labor  in  the  performance  of  a  given  amount  of  work  ? — A. 
GkNoe  of  these  late  inventions  may  perhaps  save  labor  somewhat. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  they  "  labor-saving"  if  they  do  not  savelaborf — 
A  I  say  some  of  them  may  save  labor,  but  those  have  not  been  adopted ; 
•0  that* they  have  not  any  direct  influence  on  the  question  at  present. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  they  will  soon  be  adopted ;  why  are  they  not 
adopted  ! — ^A.  1  fancy  the  reason  why  they  will  not  be  adopted  to  any 
fSit^x  extent  is  that  (in  my  opinion)  the  present  system  can  never  be 
excelled. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  automatic  system  of  telegraphing  differ  from 
the  present  system  t — ^A.  It  differs  only  in  the  matter  of  saving  the  little 
time  occnpied  in  transmission.  A  greater  amount  of  labor  has  to  be  done 
to  pat  the  product  of  the  automatic  system  in  shax>e  to  be  delivered  to 
tbe  public.  In  the  automatic  system  time  is  saved  in  transmission  by 
preparing  in  advance  a  batch  of  business  to  be  sent,  but  it  has  all  to  be 
prepared  before  you  can  start  to  send  it.  When  it  is  prepared  you  in- 
sert it  in  the  improved  machinery'  and  it  is  turned  out  very  rapidly  at 
ike  other  end  of  the  line ;  where,  however,  the  same  system  of  re-pre- 
ptriiig  it  has  to  be  gone  througli  again,  whereas  by  the  old  system,  the 
pre»ent  system,  a  batch  of  correspondence  is  handed  in  and  put  upon 
the  wire  and  handed  out  at  the  other  end  just  as  it  was  received,  and  is 
ftsdy  to  be  delivered  without  any  additional  labor. 

Q.  What  yon  are  saying  amounts  to  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  Im*  any  substantial  improvement  in  telegraphy 
m  the  fntnre ;  but  we  were,  speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  capitalists  geu- 
willy  receive  at  present  all  or  nearly  all  the  benefit  that  is  derived  from 
bbor-saving  machines.  Now,  have  you  cousidered  the  question  how 
ikeie  shall  be  brought  about  a  more  equitable  division  as  between  the 
cipitalist — the  machine  owner — and  the  laborer  who  o])erates  the  ma- 
diine,  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  froui  imi)roved  machinery — I 
•eaa  fsenerally  m  industrial  life  throughout  the  country  t — A.  I  hardly 
kDOT  how  to  answer  that  question. 

UBOB    ENTITLED    TO    ALL    THE    BENEFITS    OF    LABOR-SAVING   MA- 

CHINEBT. 

Q.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  labor-saving 
OKTciitioDs  have  come  to  do  nine-tenths  of  the  work  in  manufacture 
vhich  was  formerly  done  by  manual  labor.  This  machinery  is  owned 
Capital,  and  if  all  the  profit  of  the  macbineij  goes  to  the  capitalit&t 
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that  K»e6iDS  to  be  nnjnst  to  labor.  I^ow,  have  yoa  any  snggestions  to 
make  as  to  how  a  more  equitable  distribntion  of  the  benefits  of  this  im- 
proved machiiiei-y  can  be  brought  abontt — ^A.  I  claim  as  an  individaal 
that  if  a  labor-saving^  machine  increases  the  prodnctive  capacity  of  cap- 
ital the  man  who  invented  the  machine  and  the  man  who  operateM  it 
should  receive  all  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  it.  For  instance,  il 
by  the  introduction  of  a  labor-saving  machine  the  same  quantity  of  work 
can  be  turned  out  in  two  hours  that  can  be  done  by  manual  labor  in  ten 
hours,  then  I  say  the  laborer  should  be  re((uired  to  work  only  two  hours. 
I  claim  that  the  benefits  of  improved  machinery  can  be  diAtribnted 
fairly  by  lesBenini?  the  hours  of  labor. 

q!  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  machines  should  accrue  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  labor  instead  of  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  capital,  as  at 
present.  That  would  hardly  be  a  fair  division  either,  would  it,  because 
the  capitalist  constructs  the  machine,  does  he  not  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  it  in 
invented  and  constructed  by  labor. 

Q.  Hut  the  capitalist  furnishes  the  money  which  pays  the  wages  which 
tilt'  laborer  receives  while  he  is  constructing  the  machine- — Yen ;  but  Jio 
takes  the  money  in  the  first  place  from  the  laborer. 

Q.  But  il  iins  already  accumulated  as  capital,  and  assuming  that  it 
belongs  to  the  capitalivst,  do  you  not  think  that  he  ought  to  have  soidk 
share  in  the  benefits  derived  from  the  improved  machineiy  for  which 
he  psiys  ? — ^A.  If  ho  has  accumulated  money  to  build  the  machine  it 
must  have  bei^n  taken  out  of  labor,  because  the  capitalist  performs  no 
productive  labor  himself. 

Q.  Then  has  he  any  right  to  the  capital  that  he  ]K>ssesse8  T — A.  Un- 
der the  system  in  which  we  live  at  present  he  has  an  acknowledged 
right  to  the  money  which  he  possesses. 

Q.  How  does  he  get  that  right,  according  to  your  theory !  He  doea 
not  do  any  work  you  say  f — A.  Under  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  politicjil  economy,  he  gets  everything,  and  the  man  who  doea 
the  work  gets  just  as  little  as  the  capitalist  can  put  him  off  with. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about,  and  I  wish  to  know  whethei 
you  are  able  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  means  by  which  a 
more  equitable  division  can  be  brought  about  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  improved  machincr.^ 
which  is  now  being  produced  all  the  time  If — A.  That  is  a  ver>*  diflieuil 
question;  when  that  question  is  answeivd  the  whole  lalH>r  qucstiou  u 
solved  immediately. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  have  any  views  u[)on  it  that  you  think  of  value  wi 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  state  them,  an<l  give  us  the  faets  u|)on  which 
you  base  them — either  now  or  at  a  later  time  i — A.  If  you  are  going  intf 
that  general  question  in  that  way  I  would  like  a  little  further  tiuii)  U 
prepare. 

Q.  I  will  read  to  you  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting,  «' 
that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  our  investigation,  because  wi 
desire  that  every  reliable  person  who  has  intonnation  to  give  us  on  the 
subject-matter  of  our  investigation  shall  let  us  have  it,  either  by  voIud 
tarily  appearing  before  us  or  putting  us  in  the  way  of  calling  htm  as  a 
witness. 

The  resolution  is  in  the  following  terms:  ^^  Resolved  that  f  he  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  is  herebv  authorized  and  direcrted  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capi* 
tal;  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor;  the  condition  of  the  lal>i>ring-cIafMiefl 
in  the  United  States  and  their  relative  condition  and  wa^s  as  oompoied 
with  similar  classes  abroad,  and  to  inquire  into  the  division  between 
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hbor  and  capital  of  their  joint  prodactions  in  the  United  States ;  also 
ibe  subject  of  labor  atrikes,  to  inqaire  into  the  causes  thereof  and  the 
•lEraeiea  producing  the  same,  and  to  report  what  legislation  shonid 
Ic  iidopted  to  modify  or  remove  such  causes  and  provide  against  their 
eootinuaDce  or  recurrence;  as  well  as  any  other  legislation  calcnlated  to 
promote  harmonious  relations  between  capitalists  and  laborers,  and  the 
mtcrestM  of  both,  by  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
rla^isetf  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
thiA  general  subject,  and  at  another  time  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  some 
farther  questions  in  relation  to  it. 

The  Witness.  I  will  try  to  answer,  as  well  as  I  can,  any  questions 
the  romraittee  may  ask. 

ABBITBATION. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  valne  of  the  agency  of  arbitnition 
M  a  moans  of  securing  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  joint  pro- 
ducts of  labor  and  capital.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  England  that  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  adjusting  disputes  between  capital 
Mid  IalK>n  and  that  it  has  diminished  ver^^  largely  the  number  of 
Airikes? — A.  Ves,  sir;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  country  in  getting 
capitalists  to  a<'i*ept  arbitration  as  they  have  accepted  it  in  other  conn- 
trifs.  The  only  arbitration  in  this  conntry  is  force.  It  is  used  by  the 
r4pitalist  in  ever>-  way  possible  against  the  employ^,  and  the  only  re- 
Mfft  that  is  left  to  the  laboring  man  is  a  strike.  If  the  present  course 
of  capital  in  this  country  is  persisted  in  it  will  probably  drive  the  la- 
boriDg  man  to  sonietliing  beyond  strikes ;  namely,  revolution. 

By  Mr.  Call : 

Q.  lK)es  vour  organization  contemplate  any  legislative  action  by  the 
SUto  ([overnnients  or  ])y  the  Federal  Govenmicnt? — A.  We  look  for 
very  little  Iwuetit  fioni  legislative  action;  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
opitaliNts  at  jiresent  are  able  to  i>urchase  legislators  bodily. 

Q.  I K»  you  considf'r  that  there  is  any  practical  measure  within  the 
itsich  of  It'gislation  which  would  benefit  your  cause  t — A.  If  there  is 
«icL  a  thin;:  as  a  (xovernmeiit,  and  if  it  has  the  power  of  a  Government, 
it^powtr  is  absolute;  the  Government  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  a 
to,  aixi  whatever  it  commands  should  l)e  obeycfl,  or  else  it  is  no  Gov- 
^mmeut. 

LEGISLATIVE    REMEDIES. 

Q.  But  what  as  to  the  particular  form  of  legislative  action  that  you 
think  dfMrable  ? — A.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  upon  which 
ibefioveniment  might  profitably  take  action;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
rtdnction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  anything  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  compen- 
•^tionof  labor? — A.  I  don't  think  the  Government  could  arrive  at  a 
wiirfactory  settlement  of  that  question.  That  is  the  vital  point  to  be 
•«"W  in  the  whole  matter,  the  question  of  how  much  of  the  combined 
pMact  of  labor  and  capital  labor  is  entitled  to  receive  and  how  much 
opital  ig  entitled  to  receive.  You  will  find  laboring  men  who  claim 
that  they  are  entitled  to  take  it  all,  leaving  capital  nothing. 

9«  1  onderBtaod  that  no  policy  has  been  agreed  upon  by  your  or^an- 
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ization  in  respect  to  these  matters f — A.  I  think  that  legislative  action 
might  be  beuoilcial  in  this  way:  the  law  could  fix  what  percentage  oi 
compensation  capital  should  receive  for  its  investment  of  a  given  sum. 

Q.  That  is,  fix  the  rate  of  intei-est? — A.  Fix  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  capital  invested,  and  divide  the  balance  among  the  producers  of  the 
wealth. 

Q.  Eates  of  interest  are  flxcd  now  in  many  of  the  States? — A.  Ratei 
of  interest  on  money  loaned  are  fixed,  bnt  there  is  no  legal  provision  ae 
to  the  amount  that  invested  capital  shall  take  to  itself. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  our  Government  should  undertake  tc 
regulate  matters  of  that  kind,  the  prices  of  labor  and  of  provisions  and 
of  commodities  generally,  it  would  produce  an  immediate  revolution t — 
A.  No.  I  think  it  would  stir  up  the  capitalists  a  little,  bnt  it  would  not 
make  a  revolution. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  is  to  decide  where  capital  is  to  be  invested  under  such  a  sys- 
tem f — A.  Those  who  wish  to  invest  it. 

Q.  They  do  now  decide  that  question,  and  they  often  invest  their 
capital  where  it  is  lost.  Now,  is  labor,  which  at  present  partakes  of  the 
benefit  of  this  unprofitable  investment  of  capital,  to  help  to  make  ap 
the  loss  of  the  capital  so  destroyed  or  sunk  in  unprofitable  invest- 
ments?— A.  Have  you  instances  where  such  thiugs  have  taken  place? 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  think  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  that  men  invest 
their  capital  where  they  lose  it. 

The  Witness.  Then  you  classify  legitimate  business  enterprise  and 
speculation  together. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  Government  shall  fix  the  rate  of  compensatioi] 
which  capital  shall  receive  when  invested.  Now,  if  that  is  to  be  done, 
and  if  you  desire  to  have  a  system  which  will  work  fairly  all  the  waj 
round,  must  not  the  Government  guarantee  to  capital  wherever  it  u 
invested  that  rate  of  compensation  which  it  fixes?  For  instance,  yon 
provide  that  capital  shall  receive  2  per  cent,  instead  of  C.  Now,  if  the 
Government  says  that  capital  shall  have  no  greater  gain  under  an^ 
circumstances  than  2  per  cent.,  ought  not  the  Government  to  guarantee 
that  capital  not  only  against  the  loss  of  the  2  per  cent.,  but  also  against 
the  loss  of  itself. — A.  I  say  you  have  a  verj'  difficult  matter  to  deal  witl 
there,  und  1  merely  suggest  this  as  a  way  in  which  the  diti&culty  conld 
probably  l)e  met  to  some  extent,  but  it  would  have  to  be  worked  out  ill 
detail.  We  know  now  as  a  fact  that  capital  receives  more  than  it 
should  receive,  while  labor  receives  ver>'  much  less  than  it  should  » 
ceive  of  the  joint  product  of  the  two. 

Q.  It  is  undoubtedly  so  in  multitudes  of  cases;  but  have  you  anj 
data  to  show  the  average  income  of  capital  throughout  the  countiy, 
whether  it  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  can  give  you  an 
illustration  in  a  depiirtment  which  embraces  probably  all  the  skilled 
labor  outside  of  our  profession.  We  claim  to  be  engaged  in  a  jiecnJiai 
■skilled  calling,  but  outside  of  that  I  can  give  you  exact  data  in  the  mann 
facturing  branches  of  industry,  and  you  can  probably  draw  as  fair  i 
conclusion  from  that  as  in  any  other  way.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories  250,000  establishments  engaged  in  mannfactorini 
industries. 

AYEBAGE  PAY  OF  HANUFAOTUBING  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  Bacb  as  oattx}D,  woolen,  irooi  and  other  maaafiEustnres  t-r-A.  Ym 
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tir;  in  manafactoriDg  induatries;  not  inoluding  agricoltaral  indnstrieSi 
except,  of  course,  themaDafacture  of  agricaltond  tools  and  implements. 
^*oir,  in  those  250,000  establishments  there  are  3,000^000  employes. 

Q.   Wage- workers t — A.    Yes,  sir;    the  capital    mvested  is  abont 

42,500,000,000  (these  are  odIj  round  numbers).    The  value  of  the  ma- 

tenal  used  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  about  $3,000,000,000,  or  probably 

a  little  over.    The  value  of  the  combined  products,  that  is,  the  result 

produced  by  the  capital  invested  and  the  use  of  this  material,  and 

the  labor  employed,  amounts  to  about  $6,000,000,000  per  annum.    There 

yon  have  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  products  produced  in  a  year.    Now 

the  3,000,000  employes  get  as  their  share  of  this  product  $979,000,000, 

which  makes  the  average  pay  of  the  workers  in  those  departments  of 

industry  abont  $346  a  year. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  laborer  gets.  Xow  what  does  the  capitalist 
get  f — A.  Capital  gets  the  rest. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  rest  f  You  say  there  is  about  three  billion  in- 
vested in  raw  material ;  then  you  have  another  billion,  or  thereabout, 
which  goes  to  pay  the  workmen ;  that  makes  four  billion.  Now  what 
else  have  you ;  what  do  you  say  is  the  capital  invested  in  those  250,000 
establishments  ?— A.  About  $2,500,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  fixed  capital  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  add  to  the  $4,000,000,000  a  suitable  rent  or  income  from 
file  fixed  capital,  and  a  suitable  rent  or  income  or  interest  ui>on  the 
movable  capital  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  what  else  have  you  to  enter 
properly  into  the  cost  of  this  $6,000,000,000  of  product ;  have  you  fig- 
ured that  out  t — ^A.  We  have  nothing  to  enter  into  it  except  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  that  should  be  flowed  for  the  administrative  abil- 
ity of  the  capitalist. 

*Q.  The  interest,  or  the  fair  rental  for  the  fixed  capital  of  two  and  a 
half  bilUons,  you  want  to  consider  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  want  to  give  a  fair  interest  or  return  on  the  $3,000,000,- 
000  invested  in  i-aw  material,  do  you  not  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  after  having  added  those  two  items  to  your  $4,000,000,000, 
which  you  already  have  (your  labor  and  your  raw  material)  the  remain- 
der is  what  goes  to  capital  in  one  form  or  auother,  but  that  I  under- 
stand, you  have  not  figured  out  t — A.  No,  sir,  not  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  get  about  a  billion,  don't  you  ? — A.  I  have  not  figured  it  outi. 

Q.  So  that  your  calculation  has  not  brought  you  to  any  definite  idea 
of  the  actual  profit  to  capital  generally  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  T — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  more  than  that  it  shows  that  while  3,000,000 
of  wage-workers  receive  less  than  $1,000,000  in  wages,  a  much  less 
number  of  persons,  probably  not  over  250,000,  one-tenth  or  one-fifteenth 
the  number  of  the  working  people,  receive  a  far  greater  sum  for  their 
C4>mpensation.  The  calculation  shows  the  inequality  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  that  is  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  capital 
and  labor.  Now  the  question  as  to  what  percentage  capital  should 
have  is  an  open  one.  We  know  that  dead  capital  is  worth  only  about 
2  per  cent 

Q.  In  another  form  it  is  really  this  question :  ^^  Who  wins  a  great 
battle,  the  general  or  the  army  he  commands  T"  In  fact,  they  both 
win  it  XoffetheTj  don^t  they,  although  the  general  gets  more  than  half 
tba  credit  f — A.  He  gets  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  He  has  various 
privileges  for  social  enjoyments,  advantages,  and  emoluments  which 
wrar  aecnie  to  hia  followers. 
^  Tc%  that  is  aD  true ;  but,  on  the  other  haod^  it  is  a  qoeation 
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whether  there  are  DOt  some  compensations  on  the  other  side ;  whetberi 
for  instance,  he  does  not  often  have  to  work  twenty-fonr  honra  a  day 
instead  of  eight  or  ten.  Do  yon  think  that  snch  a  state  of  things 
shonld  exist  as  would  resnlt  in  an  equal  division  of  the  pro&uct  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  between  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  more  equity  or  justice  in  that  than  in  the 
present  system. 

Q.  What  you  want,  then,  is  that  labor  shall  have  enough  to  make 
itself  really  and  truly  comfortable,  and  to  purchase  all  the  enjoyments 
and  piivileges  of  the  most  advanced  civilization  f — A.  Labor  is  only  ask- 
ing now  that  it  shall  be  allowed  some  of  the  advantages  now  ei^oyed 
by  its  employers. 

WHAT  LABOB  WANTS. 

Q.  What  advantages  other  than  it  has  now  does  labor  seek  f — ^A. 
The  right  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in  better  quarters ;  the  right  to 
enjoy  better  opportunities  for  mental,  social,  and  physical  improvement. 
We  know  that  in  large  centers  like  j^ew  York  City  workmen  are  com- 
pelled to  huddle  together  in  some  parts  of  the  city  in  places  where  they 
have  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  little  sunlight  and  fresh  air  that  they  may  be  able 
to  get.  We  claim  that  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  all  the  air  and  M  the 
sunlight  just  as  much  as  his  employer  is,  and  we  claim  that  by  making 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  results  ]>ro<luced  by  his  labor  suoh 
a  condition  of  things  can  be  arrived  at.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  laboring  men  should  not  fix  the  compensation  that  they  will  allow  to 
capital  than  there  is  why  capital  should  fix  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  to  labor. 

Q.  But  is  there  any  other  way  by  which  what  you  and  other  work- 
men desire  can  be  done  except  by  a  universal  combination  of  all  Idnda 
of  labor  in  self-defense,  making  its  demands  on  capital,  siud  thus  secnr* 
ing  a  proper  distribution  of  the  joint  efibrts  of  both  f — A.  1  don^t  know 
but  that  legislative  action  could  be  brought  irit<»  play  in  many  ways  to 
meet  the  emergency,  to  some  extent  at  least. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  Government  should  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor.  Can  the  Government  practically  shorten  the  hours  of 
labor  and  yet  secure  to  the  laborer  for  six  hours'  work  the  amonnt 
of  money  that  he  would  receive  for  ten  hours'  work  t — A.  Many  of  the 
l>enetits  to  the  workingmeu  of  the  shortening  of  the  liours  of  lalior 
would  be  indirect.  For  instance,  if  you  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  to 
eight  per  day,  and  make  that  nde  universal,  you  will  then  find  employ- 
ment for  all  the  pauper  labor  which  is  now  out  of  employment  and  sap- 
}>orted  by  the  honest  and  industrious  wage-workers. 

Q.  Yes,  but  will  not  t.he  honest  laborer  then  get  paid  for  only  eight 
hours'  work  instead  of  for  ten  hours,  as  at  presi*nt? — A.  He  claims  us 
much  for  eight  hours'  work  as  for  ten. 

Q.  But  the  point  is,  how  can  you  compel  the  employer,  by  law,  to 
give  for  eight  hours'  labor  the  same  amount  of  money  for  which  he  can 
obtain  ten  hours'  labor  f — A.  It  is  a  very  diflicult  question  to  answer. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  formerly  men  worked  eleven  and  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  we  have  seen  the  genenil  hours  of  labor  bronght 
down  nntil  now  ten  is  the  maximum,  while  in  S4une  of  the  States  there 
is  an  eight-hour  law  on  the  statute-book  (as  there  is  on  the  statute-book 
of  the  General  Gx)vemment),  and  we  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of 
the  reduction  of  hours  having  worked  disastrously. 

Q.  Do  joa  attribute  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  statatoiy 
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^saetments;  or  have  the  statntes  been  the  outfprowtb  of  coiulitioiiH  w^ich 

WoqM  have  broaght  about  the  redactiou  of  hourN,  oven  if  no  Htotute 
bid  been  paiwed  upon  the  subject  t — A.  Whenever  any  statute  lias  beei; 
pumsd  whioh  has  not  been  based  npon  public  opinion  it  has  proved  to 
6e  ineffectoal. 

Q.  80  that  the  conditions  which  produced  this  result  existed  prior  to 
the  iegislation.  The  hours  of  labor  are  shortened  by  tlie  general  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  human  beings  in  our  civilizatiou,  and  wlien 
poblic  opinion  has  reached  a  certain  point  we  embody  it  in  a  statute. 
But  is  that  statute  enforced  as  a  general  rule  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  evaded  by  private  contracts  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Xow«  do  you  believe  that  a  statute  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to 
eight  hours  or  six  hours  a  day  could  be  practically  enforced  t — A.  I  say 
tbore  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

Q.  Would  not  that  l>e  equivalent  to  saying  to  the  lalK>rers  of  this 
cooDtry  who  work  ten  hours  a  day  for  $3,  "  You  shall  hereafter  work 
only  eight  hours  a  day,  and  shall  receive  for  your  eight  hours'  work  a 
diminiidied  sum  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  your  hours  of  labor 
are  diminished^^  and  would  they  assent  to  thatT — A.  They  probably 
would  not  assent  to  it  in  that  form. 

Q«  Well*  there  are  these  difficulties  that  get  in  the  way.  They  are 
no  more  in  your  way  than  in  onrs,  but  I  sjK^ak  of  tliem  because  they  are 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  dealt  with. — A.  There  are  great  difficulties 
HI  the  way,  but  my  opinion  is  that  they  grow  out  of  the  Kysti;m  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  now  live.    If  you  will  allow  me  a  little 

ii^  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  on  one  other  pomtj  the  statement 
vhich  yon  have  attributed  to  Mr.  BecH'ber.  I  have  always  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Beeeher.  and  I  have  never  believed  tbat  he  Kafd  what  it 
has  been  publicly  reported  he  did  hay.  tbe  l^ngnage  which  you  quote^l 
here  awhile  agu.  I  do  not  know  that  yon  undertook  to  qnote  him  ac;- 
I'tmitely.  bur  I  uuderstorNl  yoa  to  >uy  that  he  had  e.vf>resrv«r€|  the  Mfnti- 
meut  at  M>me  time  and  ]ilaee  that  n  doihir  a  day  Mart  «'nonj{h  to  buy 
br^iui  and  water,  and  tbat  tbat  wa.s  ^'o^id  ruon^h  sn^tenance  for  a  work- 
iunian.  Have  von  anv  evidence  that  he  ever  made  rueh  a  statement 
•AA  tluu  ! — A.  I  am  unable  to  give  yon  the  exaet  time  and  place,  but  it 
bi  a  well-known  fact  in  tbi^  hicidity  that  be  did  hay  it.  and.  as  a  great 
jdoiirer  of  Mr.  Beeeher  mvf^elf.  I  wan  very  mnch  r^iir]tn*<eil  tbat  he  said 
any  f^uch  thing. 

^.  Don't  yon  think,  however,  tbat  hi.<«  Ktaternent  utm^t  have  )>e<'n 
qoaliiied  in  j^joie  way  !  It  seec^  to  me  that  that  •^ntiment  is  sta  re^ 
mote  from  Mr.  BeeoherV  jreDeral  state  of  mind  on  thi'<  subje*;t  a<4  a  gla- 
cier i*  frr^m  The  etrnter  of  Tophet ; — A.  1  .•honid  think  k^.  from  having 
L«aTd  him  l*-«:tnreon  -TLe  Life  of  the  iotursjfii  Pe^^jile.*  when  be  ex- 
[•n»fi<rd  «^i.:i2:eLtA  j^i  •rLtirelv difierent :  br*t  *till  ii  >  'j[i'U*-rA\ty  ae^epte^J 
3A  ^  i»<  :Lj?  Le  did  urtakn  -b.-  <^'.f':u*'iiX.  Ho«ev»T.  1  -1:  ill  make  farther 
inqnlrr  as^i  t-s«i«i^'*r  to  ^r^ve  you  aJl  the  aiformarion  tbat  J  o^^tain  on 
:hai  iptLLZ, 

By  Mr.  Ptgh  : 
^  If  be  cid  say  «•.•.  hofr  znany  p^rr'.e  do  y^T  .-fipposs*  a{^e>-  wHh 

CjJ-L: 
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peusatioii  received  by  operators  adeqaate  for  their  reasonable  aiad  oom* 
fortable  sapport  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  not  taking  into  account  the  value  of 
their  services  and  the  length  of  the  honrs  that  they  are  required  to  woik. 

Q.  Welly  is  the  amount  of  money  which  they  receive  safflcient  to  finr- 
nish  a  man  a  comfortable  house,  good  lodging,  food,  and  clothing,  and 
the  other  ordinary  comforts  of  civilized  life  f — ^A.  Yes :  if  he  aenies 
himself  the  privileges  of  nature  and  remains  in  single  blessedneea  all 
his  days. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  sufficient  for  a  single  man  but  not  for  a  mar* 
ried  man  ? — A.  Not  at  all  sufficient  for  a  man  of  family. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  support  a  family! — ^A.  En- 
tirely so.  A  man  who  enters  that  unfortunate  field  while  engaged  in 
our  business  has  to  work  almost  double  time  to  make  ends  meet. 

Q.  And  his  life  is  shortened  at  the  same  timet — A.  Yes,  air;  as  to 
the  support  of  a  family,  families  can  exi^ty  of  course,  on  a  very  small 
amount  of  money. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  1  mean  by  support  a  comfortable  house,  with  comforta* 
ble  food  and  clothing  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. — ^A.  Oh,  a 
bouse  is  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case.  In  this  city  a  hoase  coald 
not  be  rented  for  the  full  compensation  that  a  telegraph  operator  re- 
ceives ;  that  is,  any  kind  of  a  house  for  himself  alone ;  so  that  he  would 
be,  of  course,  compelled  to  co-operate  with  others  in  the  hiring  of  a 
house,  and  to  live  in  it  jointly  with  others. 

STRIKES  GENERALLY  FAIL. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  wages  and  the  general  condition « 
the  working  people,  men  and  women,  in  other  avocations;  can  yoa  gi' 
us  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  men  geueralqr 
New  York  City  ? — A.  I  can  get  you  such  information.    Within  the  yt 
few  weeks  the  cloak-makers  went  on  a  strike  for  increased  wages,  aD« 
isirce  proportion  of  them  are  women.    Their  compensation  has  ran 
'  ~  ^^  a  week,  and  they  manufacture  an  article  that  sells  rea 

^'^^  the  making  of  that  article  they  receive  if 


1  Ji 
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Ql  What  18  the  i>ay  of  the  operators  at  the  other  end  of  the  cable f — 
A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  now;  bnt  I  can  ascertain  it.  Of 
comae  we  all  know  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  in  Europe  than  it  is 
km;  ao  that  very  little  can  be  determined  by  a  person  in  this  country 
m  to  the  value  of  any  given  rate  of  wages  there,  and  vice  versa. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  When  you  know  what  a  man  receives  is  it  not  a  matter  of  uni- 
Tmal  information  whether  the  amount  is  enough  to  enable  him  to  live 
oomfortably  T — ^A.  Where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  as  to  ^^com- 
foitf  How  will  you  define  ^^ comfortable"?  I  cannot  live  as  comfort- 
ably aa  Mr.  Vanderbilt  can. 

Mr.  Call.  Comfortable  living  is  good,  (*x)mfortab]e  clothes,  good,  com- 
foftable  fare,  and  good,  comfortable  shelter — the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life. 

Mr.  Pugh.  If  a  man  tells  me  tha^  he  is  only  getting  25  cents  a  day 
it  does  not  require  much  special  information  to  enable  me  to  judge  that 
vhat  he  receives  is  inadequate  to  give  him  a  comfortable  living.  When 
we  know  how  much  a  man  is  getting  for  his  labor  it  is  a  very  simple 
Bitter  to  decide  to  what  extent  he  can  live  comfortably  upon  it  t  The 
uin  queation  is,  what  is  the  rate  of  compensation ;  how  much  does 
he  leet  for  his  labor  f 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  you  must  take  into  account  also  the  pur- 
chariag  power  of  the  wages,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Pugh.  But  when  you  know  how  much  a  man  gets  you  can  easily 
tad  oQt  its  purchasing  power. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Tou  were  speaking  of  the  strike  of  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
bcoire  of  certain  articles  of  clothing,  and  you  said  that  a  seamstress 
m  that  business  received  only  $2.50  for  the  production  of  an  article 
vhich,  including  the  material  used,  was  sold  at  from  $100  to  $150? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  which  was  received  for  making  the  same 
iiticle  by  the  seamstress  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  ? — A.  That  branch 
of  industry  was  not  introduced  in  this  country  ten  years  ago,  I  think. 
I  believe  it  is  a  new  branch  here,  and  it  is  very  limited  in  its  extent. 
There  is  noae  of  it  outside  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  time  ago,  perhaps 
Mt  8o  long  as  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  wages  paid  for  the  manufact- 
Bre  of  those  articles  was  from  $8  to  $10  or  $12. 

TbeWiTXESS.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  has  been  reduced  gradaally  to  $2.50. 
I  nademand  you  to  say  that  you  have  the  impression  that  that  infer- 
■atioa  is  correct. 

The  WiTKESS.  Yes. 

Adjoomed. 


New  York,  Av^ust  14,  1883. 

iota  8.  McClelland  recalled  and  further  examined. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  stated  yesterday  that, 
M  kooving  the  scope  this  investigation  was  likely  to  take,  I  was  un- 
PcqiAred  to  submit  information  in  regard  to  several  matters  that  might 
Pv^Verij  be  submitted  to  this  committee.    In  making  that  statement  I 

10  0 (5  I^AW) 
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did  not  in  any  manner  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  or  believing 
that  the  investigation  to  be  made  by  this  eonimitree  was  not  going  to 
be  a  thorongh  one,  but  I  thought  it  was  to  be  eonllne<l  solely  to  the  tele* 
graphic  strike  and  the  causes  leading  to  that  strike,  or  matters  not  re- 
motely connected  with  it.  I  thought  this  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  last  winter  several  hearings  had  been  given  by  this  committer 
in  Washington,  and  that  gentlemen  who  are  interested  iu  the  labor 
movement  had  there  testified  on  the  general  labor  question,  and  I  fai|»- 
posed,  therefore,  that  that  part  of  the  investigation  bad  been  concluded. 
!Now,  in  view  of  the  announcement  that  the  investigation  is  to  take  a 
wider  scope  than  I  anticipated,  I  hope  to  be  in  a  ]>OKiticm  in  a  sliort  time 
to  lay  before  you  many  important  facts  and  figures,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  moment,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  that  my  examination 
be  postponed  or  interrupted  at  this  point,  so  as  to  allow  me  a  day  or  two 
at  least  in  which  to  prepare  fact^^  and  tigiires  for  presiMitation  to  the 
committee.  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  gather  or 
arrange  the  information  to  which  I  refer,  but  I  am  quite  confident  that 
if  I  can  have  a  little  time  I  can  be  ready  to  submit  at  least  some  of  that 
information  by  to-morrow  morning.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  com* 
mittee  now  resume  the  examination  of  some  of  the  telegraphers  who 
may  be  able  to  give  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  strike,  and 
that  my  examination  be  postponed. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  anxious,  of  course,  to  iniprove  the  time  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  actual  taking  of  testimony  during  the  period  that 
the  committee  can  be  in  session  here,  and  if  you  will  be  ready  promptly 
to-morrow  morning  I  think  we  will  have  some  further  questions  to  ask 
you  relating  directly  to  the  strikt* — questions  which  were  not  reached  in 
your  examination  yesterday — and  when  the  inquiry  on  that  subject  ia 
concluded  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  additional  information  on  the 
general  subject  of  this  investigation  which  you  may  l)e  prepared  to  offer. 
With  that  understanding  we  will  relieve  you  until  to-morrow  morning. 
You  spoke  yesterday  of  being  able  to  give  us  some  definite  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  reproducing  the  Western  Union  plant,  or  its  equivalent,  from 
new  materials.  I  think  you  estimated  the  cost  at  the  outside  at  not  more 
than  $30,000,000.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  give  anything  more  definite 
on  that  subject  f 

ESTIMATE   OF  COST   OF  A  TELEGRAPH  LINE  OF   1,500  MILKH. 

A.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  1,500  miles 
of  a  telegraph  line  of  eight  wires,  No.  6  gauge.  Probably  thia  esti- 
mate may  be  a  little  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of  (*x)nstnicting  such 
a  line  would  be  under  a  systeni  which  1  shall  speak  of  heiimfter.  This 
estimate  is  for  the  construction  of  a  lino  under  the  private  contract  sys- 
tern — a  line  of  1,500  miles. 

Q.  Do  the  figures  relate  to  a  proposed  line  or  to  one  actually  con- 
stnicted? — A.  To  a  proposed  line.  It  is  nn  actual  estimate  for  the  cob- 
struction  of  a  line  1,500  miles  in  length,  with  eight  wires,  No.  6  gauge, 
that  being  the  size  of  the  wire  that  is  now  gcnenilly  used,  on  account 
of  improvements  in  the  instrunients.  These  improved  instruments,  the 
duplex  and  the  quadniplex,  work  to  b<»tter  advantage  on  a  wire  of  No.  6 
gauge,  on  account  of  the  lessening  of  the  resistance  of  the  wire.  This 
is  a  wire  of  larger  size  than  that  which  was  formerly  used  in  telegraph 
lines.  The  ordinary  size  has  generally  been  No.  9  gauge,  which  is  smaller 
than  No.  6.  The  cost  of  the  poles,  laid  at  the  holes,  estimating  them  at 
$2  each,  and  counting  forty  poles  to  a  mile^ 
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VottUamomitto 160,000 

iTHk-annii 2,475 

hu to  iDwrt  in  the  croas-unus 2,640 

•iTuH  or  iDsalaton  for  the  pins 5,500 

FiTe  rhoasaDd  brackets  for  insnlators,  complete 350 

TvratT  tboQBaod  miles  of  No.  6  \rire,  at  6  cents  a  poand 177, 200 

rnnilvHof  riTer-croHsiiiK  cnbles 52,800 

CoMtniction,  at  the  rate  of  $<H)  a  mDe 90,000 

rmshtaice  on  tbe  material,  except  poles 75,000 

Btrht*  of  way 100,000 

CkArtrrs  and  incorporation  fees 15,000 

EijDiiimenr  of  offices,  including  batteries  and  instrnnients 125, 000 

Toui  expenses  of  opening  the  line  for  basiness,  other  than  those  above  set 

f«nh 20,000 

Total  for  the  confftmctiou  and  equipment  of  1,500  miles  of  such  a 
line  uf  tnle^rraph  ah  I  have  deHcribed 725,905 

Q.  What  flse  is  there  about  a  telegraph  1,500  miles  long  which  is  not 
t^hmated  for  in  that  statement?  Assuming  now  that  there  is  no  tele- 
;:ni|ih  whatever  in  existence  there,  and  that  .vou  lire  going  to  construct 
the  inHtmmentality  calle<l  a  telegraph,  a  line  1,500  miles  in  length,  and 
to  ^t  it  ready  to  do  business  and  transmit  messages  for  the  public  sat- 
utfactorily,  what  else  would  you  require  to  have  that  is  not  estimated 
lor  there  f — A.  There  would  be  stationery  and  supplies. 

Q.  Would  there  not  also  be  the  franchise,  the  right  to  construct  the 
hDe  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  included  that  in  the  estimate,  and  also  the  equip- 
ment of  the  offices  with  instruments  and  batteries. 

Q.  What  about  the  right  to  make  those  instruments  t — A.  There  is 
Dothing  to  prevent  any  one  from  buying  instruments  to  equip  a  line  of 
tflegraph.  The  only  instruments  that  cannot  be  bought  are  those  upon 
vhich  tbe  Westeni  Union  Company  holds  the  patents. 

Q.  Would  you  not  want  the  improved  instruments  in  order  to  run  ' 
this  telegraph  to  advantage?  Unless  you  had  those  you  would  be 
«iblipe4l  to  devise  others,  would  you  nott — A..  Well,  if  1  had  my  way  of 
Zfiting  the  imi)roved  instruments  T  would  adopt  legislation  that  would 
«'Oi|K*l  the  Western  Union  Company  to  surrender  the  right  to  any  in- 
rtniiDHJt  that  was  solely  for  the  public  good.  1  do  not  think  any  cor- 
)>"r.ition  sh(»uld  Ik"  allowed  to  monopolize  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

y.  Would  you  claim  that  instruments  constructed  under  patents, 
«lj!.'b  an*  owned  as  j)rivate  property  by  that  company,  could  be  appro- 
\*r,Mt^\  by  the  public  for  public  purposes  t — A.  An  answer  to  that  ques- 
:ftin  would  involve  a  disr.ussion  of  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  1 
aOi  uot  pH'pariMl  to  go  into  that  just  at  present.  J.  think,  however,  some 
fljeaiis  ronhl  Ik*  devised  whereby  all  those  improved  instruments  could 
^N-  JH^iired  for  the  equipment  of  a  new  line. 

y.  Sii|»]Mis4'  there  should  be  questions  of  title,  as  to  the  power  of  the 
I»ni»lu'.  or  of  any  company  acting  for  the  public,  to  appropriate  these 
ir:ilin)veti  instruments,  then  you  could  fall  back  upon  another  class  of 
in^^trnnients,  less  elficient,  which  are  not  private  property,  could  you  f — 
A.  We  have  one  of  the  improveil  instruments  that  can  be  obtained  for 
I»nbiic  use:  that  is  the  duplex.  The  quadruplex  is  but  a  doubling  of  the 
nipacity  of  that,  an«l  tliere  are  new  instruments  inventing  from  day  to 
*li»J.  There  is  a  new  quadruplex  system  being  invented  now,  so  that  it 
»■»  likely  that  there  will  be  introduced  a  new  system  which  will  do  away 
*itL  till*  nt'cessit^'  of  either  falling  back  on  the  old  instruments  or  of 
"Staining  the  quadruplex  system  of  the  Western  Union.  There  is  no 
•Iwlit  in  Diy  mind  but  that  aline  could  be  thoroughly  equipped  outside 
*/the  Western  Union's  paten ts,  and  placed  in  as  good  working  order 
Miajrlioe  now  in  existence. 
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Q.  For  how  mach  cost  in  addition  to  the  estimates  there  for  seoarlDg 
the  right  to  U8e  these  improved  instruments,  conld  the  rights  of  way 
be  secured  ? — A.  The  rights  of  way  are  estimated  for  here  at  $100,000. 

Q.  In  that  estimate  is  there  any  indication  of  the  location  of  the 
line  or  the  points  between  which  it  is  to  extend  t — A.  I  think  the  esti- 
mate would  answer  very  well  for  a  line  between  here  and  Chicago. 
That  is  a  thousand  miles. 

Q.  And  this  estimate  which  you  have  given  us  is  for  a  line  l^fiOO 
miles  longt — A.  Yes,  sir;  1,500  miles  of  an  ordinary  line,  passing 
through  cities  and  towns. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  for  $1,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  an 
efficient  line  of  telegraph  1,500  miles  in  length  might  be  constmeted 
and  put  in  working  order  t — ^A.  I  have  not,  on  the  basis  of  this  esti- 
mate. I  believe  that  under  a  system  of  co-operative  effort  a  line  could 
be  built  even  at  a  much  less  figure. 

Q.  How  much  time  would  be  necessary,  if  the  work  were  undertaken 
in  earnest,  to  construct  a  line  of  that  extent  and  make  it  ready  for 
business! — A.  1  would  have  to  consult  those  more  familiar  with  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines  than  I  am  before  I  could  answer  that 
question. 

CO-OPEBAXrVE  TELEGBAPHINO. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  co-operative  effort  t — ^A.  I  mean  a  line  boilt 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  telegraphy,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  middlemen  or  third  parties;  that  is,  if  the  means  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  operate  the  telegraph  atthepresent  timetobofld 
and  equip  a  line  of  their  own.  For  instance,  the  line-men  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  telegraph  companies  conld  construct  the  line,  and  the 
operators  and  the  managejrs  now  in  the  employ  of  the  tdegraph  com- 
panies could  operate  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  whose  estimate  that  is  which 
you  have  presented,  so  as  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  reliable  it  may 
be  ? — A.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  Mutual  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  an  opposition  line  to  the  Western  Union,  which 
has  lately  been  amalgamated  with  it. 

Q.  How  recently  ? — A.  Within  the  last  couple  of  years.  It  is  a  line 
constructed  within  a  short  time  past,  and  very  recently  amalgamated 
with  tlie  Western  Union ;  I  think  within  the  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  miles  of  wire  owned  b^'  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  this  country! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  nott 
1  think  the  statistics  can  be  had,  though. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  idea  of  what  relation  such  a  line  as  you  speak  of 
would  bear  in  extent  to  the  aggregate  of  the  Western  Union  Kyatem 
A.  No,  sir.  The  system  of  the  Western  Union  is  almost  illiimitabh 
it  has  so  many  contracts,  that  is,  working  arrangements  or  agreements, 
with  various  lines  of  railway,  it  has  all  the  old  dead  stock  and  wires 
of  the  previous  telegraph  corporations  that  have  existed  in  this  coontiy. 
It  has  a  great  deal  of  useless  material,  material  which  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  that  company  or  to  any  one  else.  It  has  systems  of  wires  and 
poles  which  are  not  called  into  play  at  all,  but  which  represent  a  large 
cash  outlay  made  at  some  time. 

Q.  But  that  outlay  is  now  really  dead  capital,  yon  think  t — ^A.  Well, 
I  will  not  say  that.    I  think  so,  but  I  will  not  state  as  a  fact  that  it  iSi 

Q.  Have  yon  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  telegraph  lines  under 
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tke  control  of  the  Western  ITnion  Ck>mpan.y  in  this  conntiy  t — ^A.  I  have 
Ml  at  the  present  time,  but  I  can  obtain  it. 

Q.  Is  that  within  the  knowledge  of  some  other  witness  who  is  pres- 
(it  V— A.  I  hardly  think  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chaibxan.  If  you  can  give  ns  that  information  at  some  future 
tiae,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  We  desire  to  get  any  information 
Tbidi  will  tend  to  show  the  extent  and  value  of  the  existing  telegraph 
lystems  or  property  of  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  replacing  so  much 
of  it  as  the  public  good  might  require  to  be  replaced  in  the  construction 
of  any  other  system,  private  or  public. 

The  Witness.  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  information  and  give  it 
to  the  committee. 

HOW  TELEGRAPH  OPEBATOBS  LIVE. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  At  some  time  during  this  investigation  I  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  somebody  who  can  give  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
maimer  of  life  of  the  oi)erator8 — where  they  live,  how  they  live,  what 
MM  of  houses  they  live  in,  and  what  sort  of  food  and  shelter  they  get 
oot  of  their  wages.  We  want  to  find  out  as  nearly  as  we  can  what  8ort 
of  a  time  you  telegraph  operators  have  in  the  world  on  the  wages  you 
rvoeire,  compared  with  the  rest  of  mai^kind.  If  you  feel  that  you  can 
do  w  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  that  information  now,  in 
joar  own  way  and  as  fully  as  yon  please. — A.  I  would  much  rather 
answer  questions  on  the  subject  than  attempt  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  life  of  a  telegraph  operator,  although  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
his  mode  of  living  generally. 

Q.  Give  ns,  then,  your  own  statement  first,  and  if  it  is  not  sufliciently 
fell  we  will  ank  questions,  so  as  to  elicit  whatever  additional  informa- 
tion yon  piwsesH. — A.  Well,  the  telegraph  operator  as  a  rule  is  looked 
opoo  AK  an  individual  who  leads  an  easy,  careless  life.  The  operators 
are  m^mtly  young,  unmarried  men  from  the  better  classes  of  society, 
vho  have  no  one  dejiendent  upon  them  for  support.  It  is  generally 
QoderMood  that  an  operator  earns  his  money  easily  and  spends  it  as 
fa«ly  an  he  earns  it.  As  to  their  manner  of  living,  they  generally 
t^uanl  (ir  have  a  famished  room  m  an  apartment  house  or  a  boarding- 
booM*.  or  Hometimes  in  a  hotel,  and  to  a  large  extent  they  live  npon 
»lwt  is  known  as  "  the  Euroi>ean  plan ;"  that  is,  they  go  around  from 
place  to  place  and  take  their  meals  wherever  they  happen  to  be  at  such 
tinwi  ii8  they  need  them.  As  to  their  moral  character  and  conduct,  I 
fOD<ider  that  it  has  gi-eatly  improved  of  late  years.  The  moral  status 
flf  thost*  in  the  business  has  been  greatly  elevated  during  the  last 
t«i  or  fifteen  years.  It  is,  a  business  that  has  euff'ered  much  in 
tb*  paKt  from  the- fact  that  many  of  its  members  have  been,  through 
tbrir  free  and  easy  mode  of  life,  led  into  habits  of  intoxication  and 
ffwpnlarty,  but  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  better  moral 
rtawlinp  has  been  brought  about,  and  we  find  the  telegraph  operators 
today,  as  a  rule,  constituting  a  steady,  sober,  and  intelligent  class  of 
'orkeri*.  They  are  looking  around  them  more  than  ever  before  for 
i^eatis  of  impn>ving  their  condition  in  various  ways ;  they  are  begin - 
Bios:  to  recognize  what  an  important  element  they  are  in  the  social 
•^nifffore,  and  they  an*  trying  to  make  themselves  still  better  and  still 
^^  tespected*  trying  to  draw  upon  themselves  as  a  class  and  as  an  or- 
Miation  some  of  the  respect  that  is  given  to  the  other  professions  of 
dwhnd.    Tbey  seo  no  reason  why  a  telegraph  operator  should  not  be 
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looked  upon  vfith  just  as  much  respect  in  ordinary  society  as  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  or  a  ])olitician;  they  see  no  reason  why  their  compensation  for 
their  labor,  latNor  which  calls  for  such  a  high  de^n^e  of  skill  and  intelli- 
geuce  and  application,  should  not  be  rewarded  jnst  as  well  as  the  labor 
of  any  of  the  persons  engaged  in  what  are  calleil  professions  or  tnideii. 
It  is  with  these  general  objects  in  view  that  we  telegraph  operators  havi^ 
banded  ourselves  together  in  a  common  organization*  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  benefit  ourselves  we  feel  and  claim  that  we  will  at  the  same  rime 
benefit  the  companies  which  employ  us,  that  we  will  rid  the  profession 
of  an  element  that  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  them,  and  will  intro- 
duce into  their  service  a  degree  of  system  and  efficiency  which  will  re- 
sult very  advantageously  to  the  i)ublic  and  to  the  telegraph  companiea. 
In  our  local  organizations  we  can  adopt  rules  and  discipline  to  govern 
our  membei*s  and  to  improve  their  general  conduct  and  condition  which 
could  never  be  adopted  or  enforced  by  the  companies  in  their  offices. 
Telegraph  operators  a.s  a  rule  are  single  men,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions;  quite  a  number  of  men  are  married  and  have  families, 
and  those  who  are  married  are  forced  to  work  a  great  deal  of  "  over 
time,"  and,  in  fact,  to  spend  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  business  in  order  to  maintain  their  families.  For  instiince, 
in  this  city  a  married  man  is  con)])el]e(l  to  work  what  we  call  a  ^^  double 
trick,"  working  at  night  in  the  main  office  from  half  past  5  o\'lock  in  the 
afternoon  until  1,  2,  or  3  o'cloc)^  in  the  morning,  and  then  getting  by 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  some  broker's  offici'!  or  some  down-town 
exchange  office  and  working  there  until  3  o'clock  or  half  past  «3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Then  ho  will  have  an  hour  and  a  half  to  walk  around 
before  resuming  work  in  the  main  office  at  half  pant  5  o'ch)ck.  Sc*ne  of 
the  single  men  do  the  same,  and  thereby  increase  their  income,  but  it 
can  only  be  increased  in  that  way  at  the  expense  of  the  general  health, 
and  sooner  or  later  such  a  course  of  life  will  break  an  oi)erator  down. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  a])artment.s  or  dwellings  occupied 
by  the  telegraph  operators  as  a  class  ?  Do  you  know  anything  as  to 
the  character  of  those  dwellings  and  their  sanitary  conditions  t  A.  In 
that  respect  the  telegraph  operator  certainly  fares  better  than  a  tnulos- 
man  with  a  family,  for  this  reason  :  the  operator,  being  generally  ai  single 
man,  can  secure  a  furnished  room  in  a  comfortable  house.  He  will  only 
have  the  one  room,  his  bed-room,  but  he  csui  se<;ure  a  comfortable, 
nicely  furnished  room  for  rhe  same  anumnt  or  even  for  a  less  amount 
than  that  which  a  tradesman  with  a  family  will  have  to  ])ay  in  the  way  of 
rent  for  his  unfurnished  flat  or  garret. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Why  can  the  oi)erator  get  a  better  room  at  a  less  ])rice  ! — A.  Be- 
cause he  has  only  one  room,  being  a  single  man,  while  the  tnule^nian 
with  a  family  must  have  four  or  five  or  six  rooms.  The  operator  who 
is  single  has  a  room  whirh  is  furnished  not  by  himself  but  by.  others, 
and  he  pays  less  rent  for  that  room  furnished  than  a  tradesman  lias  t4) 
pay  for  his  apartments  which  he  has  to  furnish  himself. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  oiierators  as  a  nile  being  unmarried ;  do  you 
mean  that  they  are  less  generally  married  than  other  young  men  of  the 
same  age  f — A.  I  think  so ;  less  generally  than  mechanics  or  trades- 
men. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  fact,  to  any  great  extent,  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  their  pay  Y — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  that  that  bad  great  infla* 
eaoe  (m  their  condition  in  that  respect. 
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Q.  Ift  it  a  fact  that  as  a  rale  tcle|2THpli  operators  are  less  fixed  in  the 
localttj  of  their  euiploymeut  thau  tueu  ODgaged  in  other  avocations  t — 
A.  They  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  past  as  quite  a  migratory  class; 
bot  of  late  years  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  to  settlement  in  some  basi- 
Mit  center,  where  regular  employment  is  to  be  obtained. 

Q.  Bnt  as  that  tendency  iucreases  you  do  not  notice,  I  suppose,  that 
tke  avemge  age  of  the  telegrapher  increases,  do  you  t — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  The  nature  of  the  employment  still  cuts  life  short,  as  I  understand 
vnor  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

By  Mr.  Geobgk: 

Q.  Are  you  married  ! — A.  2^o,  sir ;  I  live  in  a  ftirnished  room,  and  I 
paid  10  cents  for  my  breakiast  this  morning. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  would  be  your  average  expense  for  living  f — A.  Do  you 
meau  at  present,  or  since  I  have  been  in  New  York  City  f 

Q.  How  much  a  mouth  do  you  have  to  pay  generally  ? — A.  For  meals 
and  my  room  I  have  to  pay  in  the  neighborh<K)d  of  $50  a  month,  or  per- 
ba]is  a  little  more. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair,  average  i)rice  for  reasonable  and  com- 
fortable living  f — A.  Well,  yes;  I  should  think  it  was.  Of  course  it 
nssrricts  a  man  to  the  occupancy  of  one  room  and  curtails  his  table  ex- 
penses, but  that  sum  will  enable  him  to  live  well  enough. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  receive  less  compensation  than  some  other  operators  t 
—A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  3'our  average  compensation  ? — A.  My  regular  compensa- 
tion has  been  $80  a  month,  but  by  means  of  working  overtime  £  can 
increase  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  easy  to  get  an  opportunity  to  work  over  time?  Is  there 
plenty  of  that 'work  to  be  done? — A.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
qaite  easy  to  get  such  work  to  do,  and  at  other  times  we  are  forced  to 
<io  it  whether  we  wish  to  or  not.  Sometimes  an  operator  does  not  care 
tDwork  overtime  but  he  is  forced  to  do  so;  and  it  has  also  been  the 
nutom,  if  the  regular  work  did  not  hold  out  until  the  regular  hours  of 
•tfvice  had  expired,  to  force  the  operator  to  sti^p  out  and  lose  the  time. 

Q.  So  that  in  that  case  you  would  be  really  paid  by  the  hour? — A. 
Nn;  by  the  month.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  hours  of  labor 
vert)  horn  half  past  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  1  o'clock  in  the  momfaig; 
I'Qt  if  the  business  shoidd  drop  oH*  at  11  o'clock  or  12  o'clock  at  night 
tbe  time  from  then  until  1  o'clock  would  be  deducted  from  his  da.v ; 
^ut  of  late  this  custom  has  not  prevailed,  as  business  has  been  remark- 
■•Wy  j^ood  and  the  supply  of  operators  has  been  very  limited.  I  have 
•■ren  iipeaking  all  this  time  of  city  o|>erator8;  there  are  other  oi)erators 
in  other  oftit*es  whose  conditions  of  work  are  different. 

Q.  Bi'for©  you  leave  the  city  operator  give  us  some  idea,  if  you  can, 
an  to  the  ex|>ense  of  reaHonable,  comfortable  clothing — what  it  <*,osts  an 
«*|'**ranir  here  by  the  year  to  «*lotlie  himself  comfortably  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  h<iw  to  arrive  at  an  average.  Some  will  wear  one  suit  of  clothes 
fw  i  year  or  two,  while  others  will  wear  three  suits  in  a  year ;  but  tak- 
ui£  all  the  exfieuses  for  (clothing  and  furnishings  of  all  kiuds  that  gen- 
t|*-o«n  ijhp,  and  the  cost  of  board  and  room,  it  will  use  up  a  great  por- 
^  of  a  maD*8  salary.  * 

^  What  Dumber  of  opemtors  do  you  think  have  any  accumulatiou 
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at  the  end  of  the  year  after  paying  their  expenses  T — ^A.  Aboat  oue  per 
cent.    I  guess  that  wonld  be  a  large  estimate. 

Q.  To  wh'rJt  do  yon  attribate  their  failure  to  accumnlate;  is  it  at- 
tributed to  what  ordinarly  would  be  termed  bad  habits^anwise  or  un- 
reasonable expenditures  t  Of  course  there  is  more  or  less  of  that  in 
every  class  of  society ;  buthowmnchof  it  is  there  among  the  operatorst— 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  of  it  now  among  telegraphers  than  then 
is  among  other  classes,  men  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  labor. 

Q.  And  yet  you  think  tliat  not  more  than  one  \ier  cent  of  the  tele- 
graph operators  are  able,  by  ordinary  prudence,  diligence,  and  eoonomy, 
to  save  any  money  f — A.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  able  to  save  any 
money.  I  do  sa^'  that  there  is  not  more  than  one  per  cent-,  of  Uiem, 
in  my  judp:meut,  who  have  any  a  surplus  laid  by  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of  operators  in  cities,  being 
paid  every  two  weeks,  are  as  a  rule  out  of  money  from  one  to  three  days 
after  the  day  upon  which  the>'  are  paid.  What  is  done  with  the  money, 
what  dis])osition  is  made  of  it,  whether  it  is  used  to  pay  debts  contracted 
during  the  previous  two  weeks  or  for  other  purposes,  I  do  not  under- 
take to  say. 

Q.  Are  those  who  receive  higher  pay  a  little  more  likely  to  have  a 
surplus  than  those  who  receive  the  lower  rates  of  wages? — A.  I  think 
just  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  if  those  who  get  the  most  pay  have  the  least  left  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  what  advantage  would  it  Ire  to  the  operator  of  Uiat 
<*Jass  to  have  their  wages  increased? — A.  It  would  certainly  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  increase  the  wages  of  the  class,  whether  anything  was  saved 
by  them  or  not.  A  man  is  not  bound  to  save  his  wages  if  he  sees  fit  to 
dispose  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  that  the  highest  i)aid  receive  no  more  tliau  ia 
necessary  to  an  ordinarily  respectable  living,  and  that  therefore  th^ 
do  not  save.  The  pay  of  the  highest  paid  operators  does  not  reach  a 
point,  in  your  opinion,  where  a  saving  and  prudent  man  wonld  be  likebr 
to  save  money  ? — A.  A  man  can  accumulate  money  on  a  much  lesa  MU- 
ary  than  is  received  in  many  departments  of  life ;  bj^  being  miserable 
and  stingy  a  man  can  save  money  on  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  I  ask  you  if  your  complaint  is  that  those 
telegraph  operators  who  receive  the  highest  pay  do  not  receive  any 
more  than  a  prudent  and  economical  man  spends  and  ought  to  spend 
in  procuring  a  comfortable  living  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Tou  operators  are  not  paid,  then,  up  to  the  point  where  a  man 
can  save  anything  for  the  contingencies  of  life  and  the  approach  of  old 
age  unless  he  takes  it  out  of  his  body  and  his  life  ? — ^A.  Certainly  not 

BLACK-LISTING — THE  IBON-CLAD  OATH. 

Q.  Either  you  or  Mr.  Campbell  made  some  statement  in  the  course  of 
your  testimony  here  in  reference  to  *^  black-listing,"  as  it  is  called. — A. 
I  referred  to  it  in  speaking  of  the  extreme  difficulty  that  was  expe- 
rienced in  getting  any  of  the  employ^  to  head  a  petition  to  the  offlcem 
of  the  Western  Union  Company,  from  the  fear  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  bring  upon  themselves  that  trouble. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  specific  facts  or  information  bearing  on  that 
practice  of  ^^black-listing" — anv  case  where  a  man  is  discharged  be- 
cause he  has  made  himself  somewnat  troublesome  in  askinic  for  more  pay, 
and  where,  seekine  employment  at  other  places,  he  finds  that  the  agent 
or  employer  there  has  been  notified  of  eomeUung  to  biainjuiyi  aodlrili 
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kr  that  rrafion  to  get  employment  f — A.  I  can  instance  a  case  n'^^ht  in 
point  ill  connectiou  with  ibe  present  strike.  In  the  year  1870,  when  a 
■Biilar  movement  was  made  by  oar  body,  the  company  sncceeded  in 
defeating  qm.  It  then  took  back  quite  a  number  of  those  who  were  at 
that  time  strikers,  but  it  forced  upon  them  what  we  call  the  iron-clad 


Q.  What  is  that  f — A.  That  is  an  oath  to  which  they  were  required 
toBobscribe, 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  a  formal  oath, an  appeal  to  Divinity,  and  all  that? — 
A.  I  anderstand  it  as  sQch,  and  I  understand  that  the  strikers  were  re- 
quired to  subscribe  and  to  promise  that  they  would  never  connect 
tlMinselves  with  any  similar  organization.    During  the  progress  of  this 
preseot  movement  some  of  those  men,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  thirteen 
ytan.  entered  into  the  movement  and  joined  the  Brotherhood.    One  of 
those  men,  quite  lately,  I  believe,  applied  to  the  company  for  reinstate- 
■ent,  and  from  what  I  hear,  and  I  think  it  is  tnie,  he  was  told  by  the 
officers  of  the  company  that  he  could  never  again  hope  to  receive  em- 
ployment from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  any  part  of 
the  world.    That  man's  whole  offense  was  that  he  connected  himself 
with  our  organization  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  higher  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  his  labor. 

Q.  What  is  his  name,  and  where  is  he  t — A.  I  will  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  al)solute  fact  and  then  give  3'ou  the  name  and  bring  the  gentle- 
man here. 

The  Chaih^tan.  Well,  I  wish  that  if  the  man  can  be  found  and  he 
can  state  anything  of  that  kind  yon  would  give  us  his  name,  so  that 
vf  may  compel  his  attendance  if  he  does  not  come  willingly. 
The  Witness.  I  will,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Who  deviseil  that  method  of  doing  business  in  this  world  ? — A. 
Oh.  that  method  is  generally  adopted  by  capitalists  throughout  the 
country. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  where  a  man  has  broken  away  or  joined 
a  htrike,  this  administration  of  an  oath  that  he  will  never  a;^ain  go  into 
tnything  else  of  that  kind,  is  a  common  practice  as  a  condition  of  his 
reemployment  t — A.  Not  only  so,  but  in  my  connection  with  trades  or- 
SMiizationsand  the  ditficulties arising  between  employers  and  employ<^'s, 
(find  that  in  many  instances  the  employer  takes  the  aggressive  and 
torn  to  his  employ^  and  gives  him  the  alternative  of  immediate  dis- 
BiMal  or  subscribing  to  such  an  oath  or  contract,  binding  himself  to 
ksve  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  trade  or  labor  organization,  and, 
if  h<*  is  connected  with  one,  to  withdraw  from  it  immediately. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  ever  yourself  see  such  an  agreement  or  contract  ? — A.  I 
have  (leen  them,  sir,  and  have  tiiem  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  in  your  pocket  now  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  in  your  possession  at  home  please  produce  them 
herafteV.  Now,  what  companies  or  organizations  do  yon  know  of  in 
Uiii  couitry  that  do  that  thing  ? — A.  I  can  instance  the  coal-mining 
<ttpontions  generally. 

Q.  Cm  yoa  give  any  specific  case,  naming  the  corporation  by  its  cor- 
pmte  or  local  title  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Then  please  note  that  point  also,  and  if  yon  can  ascertain  the 

UQcs  let  ua  have  them. — A.  I  will.    1  can  instance,  too,  the  i>ottery 

■unfiMtorerH  and  the  cigarette  manufacturers.    There  are  numerous 

I  iHliDMi  of  capitalists  requiring  this  kind  of  oath  or  agreement  before 

tt^  give  a  man  employment 
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Q.  How  long  has  that  Bystcm  existed  f — ^A.  Well,  my  connection  ynth 
labor  organizations  dates  back  only  two  years,  yet  I  am  qoite  femiliar 
witii  the  syKtem.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  hM  existed,  bat  I  knoir 
that  I  was  not  surprised  at  all  at  finding  it  existing. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  the  last  part  of  your  statement  on  this  subject  yon  speak  of  an 
^'  agreement  never  to  be  connected  with  any  labor  organization  being 
administered  to  a  man  befoie  he  is  employed ;  earlier  you  spoke  of  an 
'^  oath  ; "  in  how  nian^'  organizations  have  you  known  of  an  oath  being 
administered  f — A.  In  speaking  of  the  ^<  oath"  I  had  reference  to  the 
telegra])h  strike  of  1870  and  the  oath  administered  by  the  Western 
Union  Company. 

Q.  Can  you  ])roduce  one  of  those  oaths  t — A.  I  can  produce  men  who 
subscribed'  to  the  oath  aiid  who  are  in  the  city  today,and  who,  through 
their  sense  of  the  binding  character  of  that  oath,  have  i*efused  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  our  organization ;  while  others  did  connect  them- 
selves with  us  and  have  been  informed  since  that  they  need  not  hope 
for  any  further  emi)luyment  from  the  Western  Union  Company,  loan 
produce  two  men  who  are  in  the  building  who  will  tell  you  the  uatiue 
of  the  oath. 

y.  Without  inquiring  further  of  you  in  ivgard  t*)  that  just  now,  I 
would  like  if  you  can  find  such  a  witness  that  you  would  bring  him  to 
us.  Do  you  know  whether  this  state  of  afiairs  exists  between  the  rail- 
road corporations  and  their  emidoy^s  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  have 
not  mislaid  or  destroyed  a  copy  which  I  had  of  a  similar  contract  lean 
l>roduce  it,  where,  ui)on  the  existence  of  the  Telegraphers'  Brotherhood 
being  made  known  to  the  superintendent  of  a  telegraph  line  where  the 
telegraph  was  used  for  railroad  purposes,  the  superintendent  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  every  employe  of  the  road  telling  them  that  Uiey  umst  imme- 
diately renouiice  connection  with  the  organization,  if  thej'  were  connected 
with  it,  on  pain  of  dismissal.  I  had  such  a  document  in  my  possession 
during  the  x>i*<>^ress  of  our  movement,  and  I  think  that  I  can  And  it, 
though  it  may  require  a  little  time. 

Q.  You  were  to  proiluce  to-day  certain  data  relating  to  the  history  of 
strikes  in  general.  Have  you  that  information  with  youf^A.  Xo,  sir; 
it  was  to  procure  that  information  that  I  asked  for  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearing  to-day. 

J  would  like  now,  witli  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  continue 
my  statement  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  telegraph  oper 
ators.  I  have  spoken  of  the  city  o[)erators.  There  is  another  numerons 
class  of  operators  who  work  at  small  stations. 

Q.  Excuse  me  tor  inteirupting  you  again,  but  before  yon  pass  fitna 
the  city  operator  i  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  whatever  informa- 
tion you  ]H)ssess  as  to  his  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement, 
for  suitable  and  proper  amusement  and  I'ecreation,  and  any  other  in- 
formation which  bears  u^mu  the  actual  condition  of  the  city  tele- 
graph operator  and  his  mmleof  lifef — A.  Well,  I  will  instance  two 
casCvS,  the  case  of  the  night  operator  ami  that  of  the  day  operator. 
T\u'  day  operator  works  from  8  o'<'1ock  in  the  morning  until  half  past  6 
(Arlock  in  the  afternoon.  Living,  as  he  genemlly  does,  at  sfime  distance 
from  the  ]>1ace  of  his  employment,  either  in  the  up-town  districts  of  the 
city  or  in  the  outskirts  of  Bi'ooklyn,or  perhaps  in  some  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey towns,  he  is  com]K'lled,  in  onler  to  reach  his  place  of  employment 
at  8  o'clock,  to  rise  at  G  o'clock  iu  the  morning.  He  is  then  coiitina- 
ou8]y  employed,  1  may  )»ay,  from  (i  o'clock  iu  the  morning  nutil  6  c^i^odl 


ready  to  riae  again  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  he  pursues  this 
iiine  front  one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other.  That  is  the  life  of  the 
y  operator.  I  have  always  considered  that  the  night  ojierator  has 
tome  rps]>ect»  the  liest  of  it.  I  may  be  ivroiig,  however,  tor  a  great 
iDf  <if  the  men  who  work  in  the  daytime  would  rather  do  so,  wbihi 
tH*t  many  of  the  night  nu'u  alno  uw  anxious  to  get  on  the  day  fonte. 
Q.  Ik  the  pay  the  same  f — A.  Almat  the  same.  The  hours  of  service 
ibe  night  operator  unt  less.  He  goes  to  work  about  half  past^  5  o'cUick 
the  t'veniug.  in  order  to  do  so,  if  he  lives  at  any  distance  from  hiR 
KC  of  employment  he  has  to  leave  home  at,  say,  -1  o'ehxtk.  He  then 
itlu  his  regular  hours,  until  I  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  sometimes 
itil 2  o'clock  or  half iiast  'J  oVIoek, and  iu  many  instances  when  bnsi- 
i«i»  heavy  he  will  work  on  until  8  o'clock  inthe morning.  But,  tak- 
i;  the  average  hour  of  quitting  ao  '6  o'clock,  ho  starts  for  bis  homeaud 
■ebcs  it  probably  about  half  past  4  o'clock  or  5  o'clock.  He  then  re- 
el to  rest,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature  will  probably 
«!>  if  be  can  until  '*  o'clock  iu  the  aft«nioou. 

Q.  Dues  be  take  his  breakfast  before  retiring  to  rest? — A.  Some- 
MS.  1  suppose.  It  is  the  rule,  however,  after  coming  out  of  the  ofQce, 
Httever  the  time  may  be,  to  get  a  light;  Innch  and  then  go  home  aud 
>to  bed.  Then,  waking  np  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  will  have 
Be  to  get  his  dinner  and  catch  the  next  train  or  car  and  reach  the 
lee  so  aa  to  go  to  work  again  at  half  past  G  o'clock ;  so  that  his  op- 
mmities  for  enjoyment  are  perhaps  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
7  O|wrator,  except  that  the  night  operator,  by  denying  himself  sleep, 
■  have  a  greater  portion  of  the  afternoon  to  walk  around  and  enjoy 
■■elf  as  he  sees  fit.  But  if  he  takes  the  proper  umonnt  of  rest  his 
fortnoily  for  snch  enjoyments  will  be  limited  at  the  most  to  two  or 
netaoan. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  vacations  or  au  ocvasioual  day  offt — A.  S^o  vaca- 
OH  are  known  id  the  telegraiib  business.    If  a  man  wishes  to  go  oft 
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as  many  days  in  one  year  as  many  of  those  otbers  work  in  two  ^eUi 
That  ift  owing  somewhat  to  the  nature  of  the  business.  It  is  earned  on 
indoors,  while  many  of  those  other  trades  have  to  be  condacted  out- 
side and  are  iuflaenced  by  the  weather.  A  telegrapher  works  mon 
days  in  the  year  probably  than  are  worked  by  the  employ^  in  maj 
other  department  of  industry. 

OPERATORS  IN  SMALL  OFFICES. 

Q.  You  were  going  on  to  speak  of  the  country  operator ;  what  hava 
you  to  say  about  him  f — A.  Yes,  I  was  going  to  speak  not  only  of  tiie  m 
country  operator,  but  of  those  working  in  towns  and  small  cities  and  I 
along  the  lines  of  railroad,  who  are  forced  to  work  from  7  o'clock  or  8  » 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  week  in  and  week 
out.    They  have  no  such  s^'stem  of  regulation  of  their  office  business 
as  that  which  exists  in  the  large  cities,  where  difierent  squads  of  men 
can  come  to  the  relief  of  each  other.    In  the  cases  I  am  speaking  of . 
the  operators,  being  the  only  ones  in  the  place,  have  to  do  all  the 
business,  and  in  addition  to  their  duties  as  operators  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform  other  work,  such  as  ^'switching,"  attending  to  baggage, 
and  lighting  lamps,  sometimes  having  to  go  a  mile  along  the  track  to 
light  signal  lamps.    They  have  to  be  general  utility  men  around  the 
stations  where  they  work.    Of  course  their  telegraph  work  is  not  so 
confining  as  it  is  in  the  city,  and  it  does  not  require  the  same  amount 
of  close  attention  as  the  work  in  a  large  city  does  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  a  multiplicity  of  duties  whieh 
fully  make  up  for  any  difterence  there  may  be  in  their  favor  in  the  na* 
ture  of  the  telegraphic  work  they  have  to  do. 

FEMALE  TELEGRAPH  OPERATORS. 

Another  class  of  operators  that  we  think  unjustly  treated  are  the 
female  operators.  They  receive  much  less  compensation  than  the  men^ 
although  they  work  long  and  faithfully,  and  perform  their  duties  in  a 
very  acceptable  manner. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  expensiveness  of  their  livelihoo<l  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  male  operators  t — A.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a 
woman  can  live  on  much  less  than  a  man  can  live  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  female  operators  pay  for  board  as  a  mlef— 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay  as  a  general  rule,  but  it  is  a  trifle  less 
than  that  which  the  men  have  to  pay. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  this  general 
subject  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  else  that  I  have  to  state  jut 
now ;  but  I  will  try  to  procure  some  facts  and  figures  to  he  presented 
to  the  committee  at  a  later  period  of  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  be  prepared 
to  submit  those  facts  and  figures  to-morrow  morning.  If  you  can  be 
ready  at  that  time  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them. 

(The  examination  of  the  witness  was  here  sjispended.) 

New  York,  August  14, 1883. 
Thomas  O'Reilly  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PlTGH : 
Question.  Please  state  your  profession  and  how  long  yon  have  lU^ 
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rad  tt.— Answer.  I  am  a  telegraph  operator.    I  have  been  ao  em- 

rl  for  aboat  12  years. 
Where  f — A.  Ten  years  and  a  half  iu  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
eyear  and  a  half  in  New  York  City. 

).  Please  state  to  the  committee  your  understanding  of  the  cauHo  or 
1968  of  the  present  strike  of  the  telegraph  operators. — A.  Well,  I 
re  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs  only  since  I  came  to 
« city,  but  if  you  ask  me  why  myself  and  my  colleagues  who  are  hero 
n  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  participated  in  this  movement, 
lall  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  more  information  i>ertaiuing  to  such 
nery  as  that 

\,  Do  yon  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a 
aber  of  the  Telegraphic  Brotherhood. 

GBI£VA>X£S  OF  THE  WHEATSTONE  OPERAXOBS. 

.  Our  object,  you  understand,  is  to  get  at  the  facts  in  relation  to 
cause  or  causes  of  the  present  strike,  the  grievances  th.it  the  opera- 
Beek  to  have  remedied  by  the  strike/and  any  other  information  that 
have  upon  that  general  subject  and  which  you  are  willing  to  give 
lie  committee.  You  can  go  on  and  state  it  "in  your  own  way. — A. 
If  yon  have  heard  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  known  in 
profession  as  the  Morose  operators.  I  can  now  give  yon  some  fHi'An 
tiehalf  of  those  who  are  known  as  Wheatstone  operators.  The 
eatstone  system  is  a  new  system  of  telegraphy  which  has  been  intro- 
■d  lar;rely  in  England,  and  which  has  been  introduced  from  there 
the  Western  Union  office  here.  There  are,  or  were,  eight  English 
"ators  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  system  here  for  the  West^ 
Tnion  Company.  Tho:<e  English  operators,  with  one  exception,  have 
perated  with  their  Morse  colleagues  in  the  movement  which  to^^k 
e  on  the  llnh  of  last  month,  directly  because  of  the  man\'  griev- 
»  of  which  we  ourselves  had  to  complain,  growing  out  of  the  du- 
ity  and  very  deceitful  treatment  which  we  have  received  at  the 
ds  of  the  Weitem  Union  officials,  and  the  disfaonent  trickerj*  to 
eh  we  have  Inr^n  snbject»-<l  in  the  matter  of  our  engagements:  and, 
odly.  in  ^yiTi pithy  ^iih  our  American  colleagae-*,  the  31  or.*^  oj**-ni- 
.  In  June  of  last  year  there  were  four  Wheatfttone  ojiemton*  in  the 
■tern  Ul  ion  Com  panji'^  office  here.  WecalleduponMr.finmi^tone.  the 
(rinirodtrnt.  who  then  informed  u*  that  the  instruments  |ja#l  not  vet 
ved  fnc^r.  Eorope.  bat  were  eipecte*!  daily.  He  fiaid  h^r  ha#l  no 
bi  :ha:  op^raTlC'i**  under  the  new  sjificem  would  c-ornmen^^^  in  a 
kth  or  tw..,.  And  4»ked  U5  :o  ren-^in  wirb  the  oomf;:iny  until  the  expira- 
of  iLrft  tii^e,  T>en  Le  ^f.u'A  \k  able  to  .-^t  u*  to  work.  W*:  si^e*-«5 
o  «<*.  ikZfi  Lr:  ^^r:rv-il  TL.^  a.<»  A  re<AL':j^r;-^ — a*  ;»  -^lizhr  retairjer  we  re- 
l«d  it — fJ*.*  k  l:*-'l:L.  j:l<  ^^SL^r.-rz^l  to  jriy  oz:  v/s^t^:.  We  ^i/y^^pt^-d 
*  taviir  *•:•-♦•  Litlrr  c-'^i.try  of  ocr  o-six  tLat  •»•?  knew  ironUl  ttrjital 
tt  WLVl  i&r  sy.'Z.'xL  r<  t^o  LA»i  eip:r*::»:-  TLz<^,  L.or-th.*  wen*.  Jr.'  ar^d 
«  WA.*  -•:-  -F.:o:  .  f  -j;^   L.*-nr:ei;j-  eor.::.::  fz^r:.  E-;ro:#e.     V»V  th*rn 

Ukd  ^>r  *»:cje  !:•::>  ::•. -Me  th*-  &*>*"» ic'^r  wi*  Irx-re^v-^i  t//  li^»  a 
t^  Ti-r  jL-fttrrr."*-- •>  arTTTrii  *-.<«;  the  erx  '-f  !;&*-.  ^X-f/z^jer.  *i*4 
w*-  -c*i-^i  s-ittrr*  '.rc-.tlrr*'*-!'.  th.*:e  "ri*  .vv  ^'^/lytj'^'  't^i  ****r 
*i*iii:rr::»*^  if  "zi.*:  'iVrs-VT::  Viy.r.  •V/ciVi:.;  'rjsrt  r.f»^  w*^<5 
ito'.it  •-•-ivZ"^^-  it  '^c-t>r :  *#;  we^i?*^  '".ct  %  z:>»rrzyirikL  wfji^fa 
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give  118  some  further  allowance,  as  we  considered  we  were  beiDg  flhab* 
bily  treated  and  felt  that  we  coald  utilize  our  time  to  more  advantage 
by  seeking  other  situations  out4side.  Such  an  act  as  that  was  Tegardid 
by  the  company  as  very  objectionable,  something  which  they  depracated 
very  much,  and  they  threateneil  to  suspend  me  for  this  reason  only«  that 
my  name  appeared  first  as  one  of  the  signatories.  However,  the  tbreas 
was  not  put  in  execution,  because  our  'superintendent,  l^Ir.  Frear,  an 
Englishman,  came  to  my  rescue  and  explained  to  Mr.  Humstone  that 
whatever  might  be  the  notions  of  the  Western  Union  otHcials  in  reeaid 
to  such  a  movement,  this  was  the  plan  adopteil  by  clerks  in  England 
when  they  had  anything  to  complain  of  to  their  employers  or  any  de- 
sire or  request  to  express.  He  explained  to  Mr.  Unmstone  that  in 
such  cases  they  ])ut  their  requests  on  pai>er  and  signed  tlieni,  and  by 
that  explanation  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Humstone,  and  General 
Eckert,  and  a  few  others. 

Q.  Who  is  jMr.  Humstone  f — A.  He  is  the  assistant  general  sniieriu- 
tendent  of  the  W\'stern  Union  Telegraph  Company,  So,  as  I  have  aaidf 
1  escaped  condemnation,  or  at  least  suspension,  at  that  time.  Mattera 
went  on  in  this  fashion  until  the  29th  of  February.  1  might  here  state 
that  when  Mr.  Humstone  engaged  us  in  the  month  of  July  he  told  ua 
that  when  the  system  commenced  to  work  we  would  be  put  on  the  same 
scale  with  the  other  lirst-cla^s  o])erators,  and  from  that  we  ])resnmed 
that  we  would  receive  a  salar>'  equal  to  tirstclass  liands. 

Q.  Why  do  you  designate  the  o])eratoi'S  as  Moi-se  and  Wheatstone 
operators  f — A.  The  Morse  system  is  one  system  of  telegraphy  and  the 
Wheatstone  is  another. 

Q.  What  is  the  dift'erence  f — A.  The  Morse  is  a  sound  system  of  tele- 
grai)h  and  the  Wheatstone  is  an  automatic  system.  Tooxintinue,  these 
were  the  promises  and  inducements  held  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Humstone : 
that  if  we  remained  until  everything  was  in  readiness  to  develop  this 
new  system  we  would  be  rewarded  for  our  well-tried  patience  in  a  very 
satisfactors'  manner.  On  the  29th  of  February'  we  were  told  that  on 
the  following  day  the  Wheatstone  system  would  commence  to  work, 
and  among  other  things  which  Mr.  liealy,  the  direct  manag«'r  of  the 
<lei)artnient,  then  told  us  was  the  statement  that  our  salaries  would  be 
$50  ])er  month.  Well,  that  was  rather  a  surjuising  announcement  to 
us,  and  it  showed  us  clearly  that  the  statements  ov  promises  made  by 
any  of  the  ollicials  of  the  Western  Union  Company  were  in  no  manner 
to  be  relied  upon.  I  asked  Mr.  Dealy  that  day,  on  behalf  of  the  others, 
whether  oursalary  at  that  r.ite  was  to  be  permanent.  He  said  presumably 
so.  I  said,  ^^  What  am  I  to  make  of  the  promise's  that  were  held  out  to  us 
by  Mr.  Humstone  and  some  others  of  tlie  ollicials  f  ^  He  said  with  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do ;  that  these  were  his  instructions. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  acting  under  instructions  f — A.  He  siiid  he  was 
acting  under  instructions.  Our  own  superinten<Ient,  Mr.  Frear,  did 
all  in  his  ])ower  to  improve  the  condition  of  afiairs,  but  he  Wiis  helpless* 
He  also  thought  that  our  treatment  was  disgi*aceful  in  the  extreme;  he 
knew  that  we  had  been  promised  these  induceinents,  and  he  knew  that 
the  management  had  broken  faith  with  us.  We  ivsolved,  however,  that 
we  would  give  the  new  system  a  trial  notwithstanding  all  this  perseca- 
tion,  and  we  ha<l  a  meeting  among  ourselves  on  that  night  and  decided 
pretty  generally  that  we  should  start  in  the  morning,  the  1st  of  March, 
and  give  the  system  a  trial  for  a  month,  and  then  make  further  advances 
to  the  company,  and  if  those  advances  were  not  listened  to  or  heeded 
that  we  would  throw  the  whole  matter  off  our  hands.  In  the  flnt 
month  on  the  Wheatstone  system  we  sent  fifteen  thousand  and  odd 
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between  New  York  and  CliicAjiro,  on  tlie  nne  \vin%  working 
th  ways  at  once — the  duplex  systcni.    Our  total  nunilier  lor  that 
mth  wa8  15,4:!9  niesi^a^es.     We  were  told  tluit  sin  the  NyNteni  devel 
cdoar  pro8|>e<'t8  would  improve,  and  that  our  KalarieH  would  \w  in 
»Bed;  and  in  this  manner  wo  wen*  induced  to  ^o  on  niont  li  after  niontli, 
d  when  the  dates  of  payment,  the  pnydayH,  came  near,  there  waNul 
lys  (some  conteniptihie  excuse  ^iven  why  we  Nliould  wait  another 
Nith.     In  the  mouth  of  April  our  totiils  increasetl  by  4,iiiH)  nicMMa^cH 
least.    We  did  nineteen  thousand  and  mid  nicsHa^i's  in  that  month. 
May  we  did  twentythre^.'  thonsau<l  and  cnld  meHMa^es.    I'he  c4im 
ittee  will  note  that  we  were  ;rradually  developing  the  HyHtem  and  in- 
t^ing  the  work  each  month.     In  the  month  of  June  our  tot^'il,  I 
ink.  was  twfuty-s^'vcu  thous:iud  and  odd  moMHa;r<'s,  and  In  ih**  month 
Joly  we  inerfa>eti  the  Total  Wiirkin;r  cajuiciry  of  the  hin;;le  wir#t  to 
ir:Y-ei;:ht  tL<>a>acd   and  o«ld   nif.s^a;;i'.s   iHrtwcen   the   Kam«f  \HtiutH. 
]  the  day  prevjuu>  to  thi.<>  enjr^r;;ency  anMin;r.  that  Ik.  ojj  the  JHth  of 
ily.  iLe  E:a:i:«L*»:r  <-:iniH  to  our  corner  of  rhe  olhc^and  a^Ufd  our  i%n\9i^i 
U»idt-n:  wb*-:Ler  Lc  thoazht  any  of  rhe  Kn;;li-th  hand-*  lx'lon;fefl  to  the 
TXlhrriitji.vi  ffi  Telt:;napher^  'it  nor.     I  am  not  hure  what  the  reply  of 
e  snpt:rint«=-2d«-L:  w^i*.  bn:  Mr.  JJealy  held  out  ind«'>:menf«  f/i  the 
irfi*ii  ••!»-r^OT>  it  :L.a:  Ia:»-  iiio^.enr,  .Kayin;:  that  it  th«-y  'jtouid  lifanil 
ril:v  iLt  c  L-j;jL:y  zL^r  -n-fiuM  Ltf'.  *A:  I»ir;^oTr*-n  :  hut  we  hiui  t^-#ru  W/ 
iz  A>:  ^'  K'fim  -:  z^»j'Zf:n~  iLa:  tt*:  der#-ni:i:ii<-<i  Ui  a/rt  \iou'ifH\A',  and 
atsTiv  OL  :ir  i^'l^'fiii,;  d-av.  ^zA  v>  """e  d.d:  Jor  wL«-n  the  3fo/Mr  op 
Ki-r?  :~n.-:5i  ■  i:  r^  rl^i  c^j  :L*:  EL^.>:i  of^ra?o:*  Tijr7i«J  o'jt  »*tb 

ZL     Tl. »:  >  :!*  -li'r  «>f  ::.*:  -.vi-^  ^^^j  fir  i-  :'r.<:  Vi  ;.esiV?//f4<:  u>#'|,  ;kre 
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what  is  termed  copying  work — that  is,  receiving  work — ^in  aboat  three 
or  four  months. 

By  Mr.  Aldrich  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  system  is  now  in  use  by  the  Western 
Union  Company  ! — A.  The  system  is  used  in  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany between  Kew  York  and  Chicago  only. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  in  use  anywhere  else  heref — A.  Not  in  this 
country. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  a  system  baseil  on  patents,  1  suppose  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  patents  been  obtained  for  it  in  this  country  T — A.  I  UDde^ 
stand  so. 

Q.  Who  owns  them  ! — A.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  And  yon  were  employed,  with  your  friends,  as  a  staff  to  introduce 
the  system  practically  here  and  to  instruct  other  operators,  and  of 
course  you  also  expected  employment  yourselves  t — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  treatment 
which  you  have  described  here  you  and  your  friends  have  struck  with  (he 
other  operators  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  reason,  and  I  might  say  that 
is  the  paramount  reason  for  our  action.  We  were  treated  so  badly  by 
the  company  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  matter  in  thdr 
hcinds  and  turn  out  in  sympathy  with  our  American  friends. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  American  patents  for  the  Wheatstone  system  and 
their  ownership  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  do  you 
know  what  the  company  paid  for  those  patents? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know 
that  the  cost  of  the  instruments  that  came  out  from  Euroi)e  amounted 
to  a  little  over  $50,000. 

Q.  Are  all  those  instniments  now  in  use  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  t — A.  They  are  not  all  in  use,  but  they  are  all  here. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  used  ? — A.  A  very  small  proportion 
at  present,  because  it  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to  open  up  the 
system  betweyn  other  points  also. 

Q.  And  was  this  supply  of  instruments  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
introduce  the  system  generally  between  other  places  throughout  the 
country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  additional  facts  which  tend  to  throw 
liglit  upon  the  probable  cost  of  the  ))atents  themselves,  the  inven- 
tions f — A.- 1  cannot  tell  much  about  that,  liecause  it  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  such  information. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  Wheatstone  patents  in  Enghindf^A. 
The  British  (lovernmcnt. 

Q.  And  was  the  riglit  which  the  Western  Union  Company  owns  de- 
tained by  negotiation  with  the  British  (lovernment! — A.  No;  not  di- 
rectly with  the  Government.  A  part  of  the  ]»atents  was  obtained  from 
the  friends  or  executors  of  Cliarlcs  Wheatstone,  the  inventor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  sum  those  rights  were  sold  to  the  Western 
Union  Com])any  i — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  They  bought  out  the  Wheatstone  interest,  and  then  an  additional 
interest  from  the  British  (lovennnent ;  is  that  thewayf^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  theix*  was  any  necessity  to  negotiate  with  the  British  6ot- 
ernment  at  all. 

Q.  Then,  whatever  the  cost  of  the  invention  was,  it  was  paid  to  the 
Wheatstone  interest! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  English  Oovemmeut  paid  the  innentort-* 
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A.  leaimat  say,  because  the  purchase  was  iiuulc  iK^ifore  1  iMiU'riMl  tlut 

«emce. 
Q.  How  old  a  process  is  it!— A.  I  dare  say  it  lias  Ihm*ii  in  iino  in  Knp: 

i.'inf|  tor  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  yearH  at  It'aHt.     It  In  thii  nyHti^ni 

rbat  lA  used  generally  all  through  Great  Britain  and  In^land. 
Q.  Is  it  conRidere<i  better  than  the  Morse  syHteni  f — A.  Y«*h,  sir:  it 

i>  considered  better  for  the  pnr]>oKe8  for  whiclithe  telegraph  is  uscmI  in 

l|.'u;:Iand.    It  is  cousidertMl  much  superior  to  the  Morses  Kystf^ni  for  uno 
Ifirre. 

Q.  For  what  reasons? — A.   Well,  beoaus<»,  of  the  vxim  amonnt  of 
iicTspaper  work  that  is  done  there. 

Q.  Is  it  a  cheaper  process  than  the  Morse  f — A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  Is  it  one  requiring;  less  skilled  labor? — A.  No;  it  reqnircM  mon) 
skilled  labor;  but  it  is  a  moi-e  expansive  system. 

Q.  More  rapid  and  moi-e  efficient :  is  that  what  you  mean  f — A.  VVc^ll, 
rlierv  are  many  puri>oses  for  which  it  can  be  utilized  and  for  wiiich  tlio 
3Iorse  system  Is  not  available. 

Q-  Are  there  other  puri>o.ses  for  which  the  Morse  system  is  available 
and  preferable  :o  the  \Vheat.stoue :  in  other  words,  is  there  any  likeli- 
buod  tha:  the  one  will  ever  su]iersede  the  other? — A.  Not  in  this  coiin- 
trr.  The  Wheat*tone  system,  however,  has  .suj^ersefled  the  Morse  sys- 
tem o>mpleteIy  in  En^rland? 

Q.  Wrll.  why  »hi.>a]d  it  not  supensetle  it  in  the  IJtk'iUnl  States  als/i  ? — 
A.  In  the  firs:  plj(0^  it  i.*  a  much  more  costly  system;  the  distitn^^rs 
aiv  moeh  greiiier  here:  there  is  not  n^rarly  the  same  amount  of  pr#-i*i 
work  done  by  teJe^rapii  Lere  that  there  i*  done  on  the  other  nifW.,  it 
mould  i^  ver>  d:£i*7zlz  to  i,":vt:  a  verh-al  explanation  of  the  cajra/rity  of 
xlr-  *y**eci  to  :L«>e  tiv  ire  Lo:  iLitlateil.  but  if  they  could  ite^:  it  in* op 
eraT.nr*  iLrv  '■^•i-cl-i  :>.rL  i*:K  zLOTv:  dir*r<;*:Iy  ir.--  i^e/:u:iantien  and  and^r 
.•"tas^i  ihen.  !^r:rr. 
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Wheatstone  system  in  use  by  the  Western  Union  Company  t — A.  Fwc^^ 
a  reliable  informant,  from  whom  we  recei\e  daily  information  of  tl^  ^ 
business  done,  we  know  that  they  are  working:  very  badly  indeed,  aa 
that  they  ai-e  unable  to  do  even  a  fractional  portion  of  the  amount 
work  that  was  done  there  Ix'fore  the  lOtli  of  last  month.  Wo  kno 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Western  Union  officials  have  re|)ortecJ 
that  they  are  doinfi;  even  more  work  by  the  Wheatstone  system  thi^u 
we  were  doing  before  the  strike  took  place.  Of  course  we  can  re7,v 
upon  the  information  that  wo  receive  directly  from  the  office,  and  wc 
know  that  the  reports  which  the  managers  put  forth  are  falsehoiNl^ 
glaring  falsehoods ;  not  only  the  reiK)rts  from  our  comer  of  the  offio-, 
but  from  the  office  generally.  Their  statements  as  to  the  present  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  force  are  all  greatly  magnified,  and  thereforL* 
untrue. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  complaints  from  individuals  outside  for  whom  the 
service  is  done — com])laints  from  tjie  public  generally — that  their  mcK- 
sages  are  not  transmitted  satisfactorily ! — ^A.  Gom)>laint8  are  univer- 
sally made,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  us  that  the  public  have  submitted  m 
long  to  this  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  Perha])s  the  public  is  misinformed  generally  on  this  subject  t — A. 
Certainly  they  are. 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  WESTERN   UNION  OFFICE  DURING  THE  STRIKE. 

Q.  Certainly  if  the  public  relies  on  the  newspapers  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation, it  must  be  misinformed  ? — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  the  news- 
pai)ers  print  the  bulletins  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  as  they 
do,  they  ))rint  falsehoo<ls.  If  the  jmblic  read  those  rei>orts  and  believe 
in  them  they  believe  things  that  are  not  true. 

Q.  You  an;  aware  that  the  common  statement  in  the  press  is  that  thr 
business  ot*  the  company  is  now  transacted  as  well  as  it  ever  was  ? — A. 
1  understand  that  i)erfectly  well,  sir. 

Q.  Now  is  it  not  possible  that  you  are  wrong  and  that  theyareri^ht  !— 
A.  The  Ameriran  jteople  an'  being  deluded  and  deceived  by  the  re- 
]»orts  <»f  the  Western  Union  officials. 

y.  You  make  iliat  stateuient,  as  I  understand  jou,  from  knowItMlge 
deriv<Ml  fn»m  those  inside  of  the  ollice  of  the  Western  Union  Company  T — 
A.  That  is  e«»rrect. 

Q.  They  are  in<lividnals  who  sympathize  with  you  striking  operators, 
biit  who  continue  to  work  i'ov  tlu»  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  y(m  belit»ve  that  the  information  whii-h  they  give  you  is  reli- 
ablf? — A.  I  hav<»  every  n»as(»n  t<)  think  that  it  is  rt*liable. 

Q.  May  it  not  be  that  they  givt.*  out  eoh»r<Ml  statements  in  onliT  that 
th<*  strike  njay  be  continued  f — A.  They  could  have  no  interest  in  doing 
so;  non<»  >vhatcv<»r. 

Q.  Why  n(»t  1  Hi*re  is  a  collision  of  inten'sts,  and  the  ]iub1i(*  is  n*Oeiv- 
itig  diverse  statements  tVotti  ilitren-nt  soinees.  If  the.  statements  on 
one  sidi^  are  true,  thr  contrary  .stattMntMits  must  be  false,  and  it  is  im- 
portant  that  the  public  should  kn(»w  whii'li  are  true  and  which  aiv  false. 
Now,  we  wish  y<»u  to  give  us  as  definite  reastms  as  yon  can  ft)r  your  l^e- 
lief  that  lh<»  inloiinatiiui  wiueh  you  receive  is  trustworthy. — A.  Wk^W^ 
we  are  satisiu'd  that  tin*  iiilormatioii  wi*  re^-eive  IVoin  insiile  the  West- 
ern L'nion  Huilding  is  trutlit'ul  and  reliable.  Were  I  to  go  into  details 
very  minutely  it  is  |H).ssible  that  some  individual  might  be  eompio- 
Uiised. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  names  or  to  comprouiise  any  iudiWdoaL    I 
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4«It  want  yoa  to  state  as  clearly  as  yoa  can  the  reasons  why  the  public 
iboald  believe  yonr  statements  rather  than  tlie  statements  of  a  con- 
tnuy  character  which  are  put  forth  by  the  company. — A.  There  can  be 
Bodoabt  of  the  truth  of  the  information  we  get. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

Q,  Do  ,vou  know  how  many  operators  who  can  work  the  Wheatsttne 
MStem  an'  now  in  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Company? — A. 
Yw^ftir;  I  know  every  individual  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  are  theret — A.  There  are  three  men  and  six  females. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  skill  and  experience  those  i)ersons 
kav«;?— A.  I  do, 

Q.  Yon  have  x>ersoual  knowledge  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  ])ersonal  knowl- 
nip?.  There  is  only  one  man  there  who  can  be  classified  as  a  pretty 
fair  eii>ert.    The  rest  are  very  inferior. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  capacity  those  six  persons  have  to  do 
tork  on  that  system;  how  much  work  they  can  do  in  a  dayf — A.  Yes, 
Hr;  I  know  it  i)erfectly  well. 

y.  Yon  can  state  that  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — ^A.  1  do. 

Q.  llow  does  their  capacity  compare  with  what  the  public  demand  of 
^I'iit  sort  of  work  ? — A.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  tliingjs, 
iHi  i-(tnipari.son  whatever.  Our  information  from  the  inside  of  tlie  office 
h  reliable  and  correct.  We  are  satisfied  with  that  knowledge,  and  we 
k»«nr  that  the  condition  of  afl'airs  as  reported  by  the  Western  Union 
ai:fb«>rities  d<)es  not  exist,  and  that  their  rei)orrs  are  untrue  and  mis- 
Ifailiiip.  The  Brotherhood  have  been  endeavoring  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic up  10  that  knowledge  through  the  press  and  through  other  agencies, 
awl  wLether  the  public  are  now  under  the  imi)ression  that  they  have 
li^u  deluded,  and  no  longer  pay  attention  to  the  periodical  false  bub 
It:tiii«  or  reports  of  the  Western  Union  official,  I  cannot  say,  but  1  be- 
litvi-  iLat  the  geiieral  impression  is  now  that  the  work  is  not  being 
•ioi:e  Jo  the  satisfjurtion  of  the  i)ublic  or  with  due  regard  to  their  inter- 
"^tN  aiid  in  fact  1  do  not  think  that  the  general  public  put  the  slightest 
*n-<lrin-4?  now  in  the  reports  that  are  being  promulgated  by  the  Western 
I'uion  i*eople. 

V»y  the  Chairman: 

^l  Fiorn  how  many  diflerent  witnesses  or  individuals,  (\r  about  how 
Hijny.  do  you  receive  information  from  the  interior  of  the  Western 
t'niini  otlice  ? — A.  One  i)erson  solely. 

Q.  Now  may  not  that  one  person  be  under  a  mistake  or  be  misin- 
'•  poitM]  ? — A.  It  is  imi>ossible.  That  one  person  must  of  necessity  know 
tW  auiunnt  of  work  that  is  done  each  day,  and  he  knows  also  the 
aa.*'Uiit  of*  work  that  was  done  before  the  strike  took  ])lace.  We  have 
*ven-  confidence  in  that  person. 

Q.  I  am  not  si)eaking  of  your  department  of  the  othce  alone,  but  of 
iht  work  generally. — A.  Well,  the  information  that  comes  to  us  Irom 
•jollier  parts  of  the  office  is  as  reliable  as  that  which  relates  to  our 
*H':irtinent. 

<i.  l>o  you  know  from  about  how  many  indiviiluals  that  information 
ronjcs! — A.  There  is  one  informant  in  our  department  and  one  in  the 
«»«ber. 

Q.  Is  the  inlorination  that  is  received  from  both  those  persons  con- 
'^»nt:iir ;  is  it  the  same  substantially  from  each  source  ? — A.  It  is ;  and 
1^  two  ]>er8on8  have  no  means  of  communication  with  each  other, 
^Muie  they  are  unknown  to  one  another. 
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By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Had  you  any  comniuuication  with  the  Westorn  Union  Gompan* 
before  you  came  to  this  country;  did  they  offer  you  any  inducements  t* 
come  beret — A.  Speaking:  of  myself  personally,  I  will  but  state  that 
beard  in  Europe  tbat  tbe  Wheatstone  system  was  about  to  be  dovelope 
in  America,  and  tbinkin^  tbat  tbe  prospects  were  much  better  be 
tban  at  home,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Humstone,  and  be  replied,  saying  tbat 
would  be  p:lad  to  see  me  in  New  York,  and  would  give  me  a  x>ositio 
1  came  to  New  York  and  called  on  Mr.  Humstone,  and  be  gave  me  tl 
information  tbat  I  stated  here  at  tbe  beginning  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Tben,  you  did  bave  some  correspondence  with  the  officials  of  11 
Wester!!  Union  Telegraph  Company  before  you  came  to  this  country? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  induced  by  a  promise  of  employment  to  come  bei-et — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbe  treatment  which  you  received  aft^r  coming  bere  you  bav-/f 
already  stated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Anotber  member  of  our  staff  was  In 
Havana  wben  tbe  system  was  first  spoken  of  bere,  and  be  wrote  to  thv 
Western  Union  officials,  and  came  on  from  Havana,  an<l  was  eugagefl 
on  the  same  conditions  as  1  was.  He  was  in  New  York  before  1  arriv<Hl. 
He  was  a  month  here  witbout  receiving  any  money,  and  wben  be  aj)- 
])roacbed  Mr.  Humstone  on  tbe  subject  of  receiving  a  little  recompense 
for  bis  time  Mr.  Humstone  remarked  that  he  had  given  bim  ere<lit  for 
having  money  ;  as  if  tins  gentleman  was  going  to  work  a  montb  in  the 
service  of  tbe  Western  Union  Comjiany  witbout  any  recomjiense. 

COMPENSATION   OF  TELEGKAril   OPEllATOUS  IN   (iKEAT  BRITAIN. 

Q.  What  wages  do  tbe  Wbeatstone  operators  rocoive  in  Knglaiid? — 
A.  Tbe  salaries  are  fair  on  tbe  otber  side.  Of  course  tberc  is  consider- 
able (lillerence  in  tbe  necessary  exjienst^s  of  living  lK*tween  England 
and  this  country,  or  at  least  in  New  York. 

COST   OF   LIVING    IN   (iKKAT   nlHTAlN. 

Q.  Is  living  cheai)er  in  Kngland  i — A.  Much  cheaper. 

Q.  Is  tbe.  food  cheaper,  or  is  the  clothing  ciieapcr,  or  are  the  rentH 
cbeaj)er,  or  are  all  these  things  <'heaj)er  th(»re? — A.  All  an»  eliea|K*r. 
Foo<l  is  cheaper,  rents  ar<*.  much  chea]»er,  iind  clothing  is  consi(h*rably 
cheajier. 

(j!.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  fact  in  ICnglaml  generally  ! — A.  Yes,  .sir. 

{}.  What  is  the  average  j»ay  «»f  a  Wheatstone  operator  tlien»  ? — A. 
The  avera;i<»  salaries  <»fexi»ert  WIieatst(»iH»  operators  ninge  fn»ni  .'tti  sbil* 
lings  and  .'».*»  shillings  to  Xli  sterling  per  week«  and  a  man  can  siiliNist 
on  a  weekly  ex])enditnre  of  from  KKshillings  to  TJ  shillings;  \w  r^in 
live  eonifoilably  on  that  amount  of  money.  That  is  equal  t(»  something 
like  »*-.."»<)  per  week. 

r»y  the  (.'HAIKMAN: 

i).  Do.vou  mean  in  l^ondoii  ? — A.  In  London.  Th(*n'  is  not  really 
niueb  ditlerenee  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  ditlerent  plaei*s  in  Ctreat 
britain  and  Ireland;  but  in  Scotland  living  is  a  little  cbeaiKT  than  in 
England. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Do  I  uudcrstand  you  to  say  tbat  a  man  can  get  good| 
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food  and  lodging  there  for  $2.50  a  week  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  can  live 
roofortably.    I  coald  live  very  well  on  12  shillings  a  week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  aubsistcuce  that  he  would  get  for  that 
anontit! — ^A.  The  common  articles  of  diet;  beefsteak,  auil  vegetables, 
and  frnit. 

Q.  Bee&teak  every  day  f — A.  Not  every  day.  ,  A  man  can  have  a 
t\m*ge — ^whatever  chaoge  he  pleases. 

Q.  Bnt  lie  can  liave  meat  every  day  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  a  man  can  have 
DitiirfiHir  times  a  day  it  he  pleases. 

Q.  For  that  amount  of  money  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whnt  sort  offiiiit  can  he  have? — A.  The  fruit  that  is  served  at 
tahli*  jjeiserally  here  in  America — all  manner  of  fruit  and  preserves. 

V.  Tea  and  itotlee  alsot — A.  Yes,  sir;  tea  and  cofi'ee. 

Q.  AtMiut  tlu*  sauie  kind  of  living  that  you  can  get  in  a  New  York 
iHHtl? — A.  Yes.  When  I  was  on  "  relief  duty,"  that  is  going  around 
rflii'ving  other  superintendents  who  were  off  taking  their  holidays,  I 
lure  liv<Hl  sumptuously  on  12  shillings  a  week. 

Hv  Mr.  Alduicii  : 

y.  Iht  you  know  anything  about  the  ordinary  i)rices  in  London 
hotels? — A.  They  aiv  <lifterent,  according  to  the  different  hotels. 

Q.  Diit  you  think  12  shillings  a  week  is  about  the  average"? — A.  From 
l-li>  Ut  shillings  a  week  is  the  average;  but,  then,  living  in  boarding- 
iK4iM*!<  IN  considerably  eliea])er  than  in  hotels. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

y.  On  the  whole,  which  is  better  off,  the  English  operator  (including 
the  Seotdi  and  the  Irish  operator),  upon  the  pay  wlii(*.h  he  receives 
»bere  li«»  lives,  or  the  American  operator,  uj)on  what  he  receives  where 
be  lives? — A.  I  think,  after  all,  that  the  English  operators  have  the 
bent  of  it. 

y.  Th«»  best  of  it  as  compared  with  tli(^  American  ojK'rators,  or  as 
nimjMnMl  with  the  Irish  anil  Scotch  ? — A.  As  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
»".iu  ojHTators. 

<^  Of  course  in  coming  here  you  expected  to  better  your  condition. 
N''»w\\\liat  wonld  liavr  been  a  satisfactory  compensation  to  you  here! — 
A.  Fn)m  what  was  told  us  by  Mr.  llumstone  we  inferred  that  oursala- 
ms  would  not  lx»  less  than  $t>0  a  month,  and  that  we  might  receive  in 
tinitf^IOOa  month. 

Hv  Mr.  Call: 

<^  What  is  the  highest  rate  of  salary  i)aid  in  Englan<l  to  skilled 
"iHT.iiors? — A.  The  highest  rate  j)aid  ranges  from  jCS  to  £U)  sterling 
|»^r  iiifiiitli  for  ]»nictir.al  operators. 

r.v  the  ClIAlUMAN: 

» 

<^  Flirty  tn  lifty  dollars  a  month  t— A.  A  little  less  than  that. 

Bv  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Then,  as  you  (estimate  it,  the  higln*st  rate  of  salary  in  England 
'••I  :iii  ojM'rator  is  from  3^40  to  )?50,  or  ihereaboutf — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
'ln-^'i-t  ofliving  is  so  dillerent.  from  the  <'ost  of  living  here — it  costs  so 
nnicb  more  to  live  here,  that  1  believe  on  the  whole  the  British  opera- 
torn  hav^.  the  best  of  it. 

Hv  Mr.  PUGll: 

Q«  Tlie  purcliaaing  ]>ower  of  the  pay  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
ImI is (freat43r,  you  think^  than  it  is  here! — A.  Yes. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yet  tliey  bny  most  of  what  they  eat,  or  a  hirge  portion  of  it  at 
least,  from  tliis  country.  How,  then,  can  it  be  cheaper  there  than  here  t— 
A.  Many  things  are  cheaper  there  than  here. 

(},  But  take  the  staples,  bread  and  meat;  are  they  cheaper  than  beret 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  get  our  bread  there  froin  America. 

Q.  You  get  a  portion  of  the  grain  that  it  is  made  from,  do  you  notf^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  bave  to  i)ay  for  a  loaf  of  bread  f — A.  You  will  get 
a  loaf  of  the  finest  bread  for  six  ]>ence. 

Q.  What  does  that  loaf  weigh  f — A.  Four  and  a  half  pounds. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  to  i)ay  for  such  a  loaf  here  t — A.  That  I 
cannot  say.  I  am  not  a  married  man  and  do  not  keep  house.  The 
prices  that  I  speak  about  are  boarding-house  prices.  They  are  Uie 
l)nces  of  which  I  have  most  knowledge.  I  know  that  an  operator  in  the 
ol<l  country  can  live  comfortably  on  from  10  to  12  shillings  a  week. 

Q.  And  here  board  costs  on  an  average  $5.50  a  week,  I  understand  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  rents  here 
and  in  the  old  country  ! — ^A.  Do  you  mean  rents  paid  by  tenants  t 

Q.  Yes.  How  do  the  telegraph  opi^rators  live  there  generally ;  do 
they  live  in  apartments,  as  they  do  here  f — A.  They  live  in  almost  the 
same  fashion  that  they  <lo  here — in  boarding-houses  generally. 

Q.  You  say  that  rents  are  much  less  there  than  heret — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  about  what  proportion  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  house  rent  as  paid 
by  a  tenant,  or  room  rent  paid  by  an  opor.itor  who  is  a  lodger  t 

Q.  House  rent  paid  by  a  tenant. — A.  ^Vell,  a  workingman  can  have 
a  very  comfortable  house,  containing  two  i-oonis  and  a  kitchen  and  all 
conveniences,  for  half  a  crown  per  week — 2  shillings  and  6  |>ence. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty- live  shillings  a  year! — A.  Yes;  that  is 
the  general  run  of  rent  for  workingmen's  houses — ^Irom  half  a  crown 
to  4  shillings  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  workingm<»n  of  all  avocations,  or  common  labor- 
eisf — A.  Laborers  can  rent  a  house  consisting  of  a  room  and  kitchen, 
with  water,  for  1  shilling  and  G  pence  to  2  shillings  per  week. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  your  statement  to  be  confined  to  London  or  to 
the  cities  and  populous  ])laces  generally  in  Gi*eat  Britain  t — A.  lam 
sj)eaking  of  the  cities  generally  throughout  the  two  islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  facts  ttHiching  the  condition  of  fac- 
tory operators  in  England,  of  the  rents  they  pay  and  what  compensa- 
tion they  receive  ? — A.  1  cannot  speak  very  accurately  on  that  subject. 
J  am  not  prepared  with  sucU  information. 

By  Mr.  Aldrich  : 

Q.  What  i)ay  do  the  same  class  get  in  this  country  that  you  say  get 
from  §40  to  $^0  a  month  in  England — the  best  expert  telegraph  oper- 
ators !— A.  They  get  from  880  to  $9r>  a  month. 

Q.  About  double  what  they  receive  in  England  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  still  you  think  that  the  English  operators  are  better  off  t — 
A.  Yes ;  on  the  whole  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  I'^ou  say  that  the  cost  of  living  is  much  greater  here  than  in  Eng- 
land?—A.  W*fl,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  3'our  own  statement  the  cost  of  living  here  is  about 
$10  a  month  more  than  in  England,  and  the  difference  in  pay  is  fhmi 
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|40to|5O  a  moDth  in  favor  of  the  operator  here.  Now  where  ih  the 
other  930  or  $40  a  moDth  which  the  operator  receives  here  abHorbod, 
M  as  to  make  the  life  of  an  Enp^h'sh  oi>erator  more  deRirable  thiin  tlie 
life  of  an  o|>erator  here  f  — A.  Well,  the  expenses  of  the  American  op- 
frnror  are  so  much  in  excess. 

(j.  Rut  you  have  stated  the  excess  at  abont  $10  a  month ;  now  what 
oilier  difli-reuces  are  thereto  absorb  the  difference  in  pay  whi(;h  the 
.\ijn'ri<^;in  operator  receives  T — A.  The  diflerence  in  expenses  is  mucli 
nion'tban  $10  a  month. 

Q.  Yon  stateil  a  while  af;o  that  in  England  the  cost  of  living  was 
al)i>nti}23(»  a  week«  and  that  the  cost  here  was  $5.50 ;  what  are  the 
Heiufiits  that  make  the  cost  of  living  so  much  greater  here  than  there  T 
—A.  Ibtre  is  also  clothing  to  be  (M)nsidered,  which  is  ninch  dearer 

[  Q.  How  much  per  mou^h  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  sure  abont  that,  but  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
tLfiv  is  a  marked  difference.  Then  you  must  take  the  difference  of 
iioRM'  rent  into  consideration. 

Q.  IIov  much  is  the  difference  in  that  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  very  sure 
"f  tbt*  amounts  at  pn-sseut,  but  the  difference  in  the  price  of  clothing 
3o«i  in  rents  generally  is  considerable. 

Q.  Bat  there  is  no  question  of  rent  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  boards  T— 
-^*  >'u,  sir :  not  when  he  lives  in  a  boarding-house. 

ADTAXTAGES  OF  E:;GLISH  OPERATORH. 

Q.  Bar  still  your  impresjBion  «  that  the  condition  of  the  opr^rator  is 
?ot  imprrived  by  eominz  here  ? — A.  >'o :  I  do  not  say  it  may  not  lie 
iB)X*r«*Te«l  by  coming  to  this  eonntry.  bn:  it  is  not  imjiroved  by  joining 
tl.».  \w>t*-rii  X7l.cz.  •-•rrj^iLT.  Tcipa  :ljf-rf-  are  0Th*-r  thing*  to  V>e  t^ken 
"JTMrtFMti*-ran«»n  as  :«>  :Le  cor>:;t:on  o:  'hf-  linri^h  ojieraror«.  Of>era- 
'•■r^:h«-r»-  Lavr  a  ihr^  "^Kr'ji^  or  a  :r.  ^r.:-.''.  I. o'>l;#y.  and  during  tbar 
I**-?:-..!  :L»-.r  ^Lir>*  nn  rz,  ,\*  if  -1.^7  x-r^  ry ■  -  [>>*!.  VnfrrH  l^  uo  finfth 
I'fi^.Vjr-  L-r«r.     I:  iz.  cr^-rL'-r  *^'l^^.  *i  r.-.!;--^-;.  .^ere.  It  mnMZ  itf:  ;»t  h!.- 

J'^^ry  ivr:;  ih^:;  is  'hr:  aTrr^i-e.  AL=^"j.  t  ;.•=•:.  ir;  oji^T^'tUtT  tnHXH  \h  "if-Zic 
^^  T^-.^.'Tr^  LJkli  :^T.  Az«i  :f  L-  li.-  '.•^r-  \  '..:r:A:r;  [.•^ry>i  ir*  rh<i  .v-r"i:r:*r 
"*  n-n-:Ti*-4  i  its-z^-ii.c. :  h*^.-  •-.:»-rir. :.-.*> "•-?::  if  ;..-  r*^  .rd  i.,w  'j.*^ri  ^'^j^y^i 
'*a'.>  hrr  h.fc*  '.»-*■::  :l  "Lr-  ^^r-r.  1-,  h^^  d*-   7^^.:^,  •';:: : .  1  -;tUrT,  or  anie4#^t 


J'/ .  n.  "»';.>  J**  ▼!.*  :j*a"!»-5i  "*7  ..I.;*^.-  f — A.  A..    7.  *-.•*"■.  r  '  :-    y-  <  .•*«»'-•. 
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Q.  Then  how  long  a  time  must  he  have  rendered  service  before  1 
would  be  entitled  to  that  privilege  t— A.  For  at  least  three  years. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  instance  of  the  kind  you  speak  of  f- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  common  rulet — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Is  it  a  statutory  rule  or  a  regulation  of  the  department  T — ^A.  ! 
is  a  regulation  of  the  department. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL  OF  BRITISH  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

Q.  Who  is  the  employer  of  the  telegraphers  in  England  f — A.  Tl 
Government. 

Q.  Is  it  entirely  a  Government  service  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  no  private  telegraph  companies  in  England  t — A  N 
sir  'j  the  Government  controls  all  telegraphic  business  in  Great  Brita 
of  a  commercial  nature  entirely,  and  railroad  telegraphic  service  pi 
tially. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  division  of  the  telegraph  service  between  t 
Government  and  the  companies  f — A.  I  am  not  very  certain  as  to  t 
nature  of  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  railroad  auth< 
ities ;  but  where  it  is  necessary  the  railroad  lines  are  utilized  for  on 
nary  commercial  purposes,  and  the  railroads  transmit  commercial  wo 
from  one  point  to  another,  but  on  what  conditions  they  do  it  I  am  n 
prepared  to  state  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Are  there  two  systems  of  lines,  one  owned  by  the  Government  a; 
the  other  by  the  railroad  companies  t — A.  The  right  of  way  on  railro 
lines  belongs  to  the  railroad  companies  themselves ;  but  the  wires,  i: 
mistake  not,  are  Government  ])roperty.  All  telegraph  wires  erectetl 
Great  Britain  belong  to  the  Government,  and  are  under  the  control 
the  postal  telegraph  department. 

Q.  By  the  postal  telegraph  department  you  mean  the  comnierci 
department,  1  suppose  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

COST  OF  TELEGRAPHIC  SERVICE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  rates  of  transmission ;  what  does  it  cost  a  m 
to  avail  himself  of  the  telegraph  service  in  England  f — A.  Any  pen« 
can  send  a  telegiam  from  or  to  any  ])art  of  Great  Britsiin  and  Irelai 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  words  for  1  shilling;  e<ich  additional  five  wunlsec 
:\  ])ence — G  cents.  There  is  no  difl'erence  made  as  to  distance;  i 
I  sliilling  you  can  send  a  message  over  four  hundred  miles,  and 
takes  the  same  amount  to  send  a  message  a.couple  of  miles.  There  if 
general  tariff  of  twenty  words  for  a  shilling,  and  each  tive  ailditioti 
words  3  pence,  the  address  not  being  included,  nor  the  signature. 

Q.  The  same  matter  is  paid  for  there  as  hen* — the  message  it» 
only  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  thei*e  is  a  differeuct»  I 
tween  the  hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  an<l  those  hei 
Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  and  seven  hours  a  night-s  wo 
there.  Here  nine  and  a  half  hours  is  the  day\s  work  and  seven  uud 
half  the  night's  work. 

New  Yokk«  Auffuti  14,  1883. 
John  B.  Taltawall  ftworn  and  examined. 

B>  Mr.  George: 
Questiou.  What  is  your  age  T — Answer.  Twenty-seven. 
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Q.  What  in  your  occupation  and  where  do  you  reside  t — A.  I  am  a 
Mcpapb  operator,  and  also  editor  of  the  Telegraphers'  Advocate ;  1  re- 
fji!eiQ  Brooklyn. 
Q.  Do  yoQ  belonp:  to  the  Telegraphers'  Brotherhood  ? — A.  I  do, 
Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  strikers  on  the  10th  July  ? — A.  I  was  not, 
rtf.  I  am  not  employed  by  the  Western  Union ;  I  am  in  the  employ  of 
tb*  Xeir  York  Associated  Press,  though  I  am  not  doing  my  regular 
lurk  now ;  I  have  on  a  Kubstitute.    During  the  strike  I  am  devoting  all 
mj  rime  to  the  pa|)er. 
Q.  Then  you  have  not  struck  and  have  not  been  discharged,  but  you 
iMt^presented  in  your  employment  by  a  substitute,  is  that  it? — A. 
Y«s.  wr. 

Q.  And  your  iv.lations  with  your  employer  are  undisturbed  ? — A. 
rodiHtarhed. 

Q.  We  have  been  inquiring  about  the  causes  of  the  strike  and  about 
tbe  relations  existing  between  the  telegraph  operators  and  the  Western 
Tnion  Telegraph  Company,  which  employs  them — their  compensation, 
iWr  hourR  of  labor,  including  night  work  and  Sunday  work,  the  adc- 
qmry  of  the  pay  which  they  receive  to  support  single  men  and  marrii'd 
wn  comfortably^  their  general  condition  and  mode  of  life,  the  i)roi)or- 
tion  of  married  men  and  of  single  men  among  them,  and  whether  there 
Haoything  in  the  business  which  operates  as  a  restraint  on  marriage. 
Voa  may  go  on  and  give  us,  in  your  own  way,  any  information  whieli 
Tim  niav  jjossess  on  these  subjects,  or  in  relation  to  the  strike  goner 
lUy. 

CAUSES  OP  THE  STRIKE. 

A.  Well,  my  oinnion  of  the  strike  and  its  causes  is  similar  to  the  opin- 
»<mnof  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me — substantially  the 
Mme,  I  might  say.  Of  course  the  direct  <*ause  of  the  strike  was  tlu^.  ro- 
fu3*al  of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  remedy  certain  grievances <*oin 
I'kiiieil  of  by  the  oi)erators.  1  do  not  know  that  1  can  give  the  coin 
niittir  any  mon*  information  on  the  questions  that  you  have  suggestetl 
than  has  iM*en  given  alrt^ady  by  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  testitied. 
1  have  H'ad  in  the  morning  papers  the  testimony  that  has  been  i)roduce<l 
Woiv  the  committee,  and  1  substantiate  every  word  of  it.  It  was  men- 
tioDHl  here  yestenlay  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  dui)lex  and 
•liudrnplex  systems  the  company  has  not  increased  salaries,  but,  on  IIm' 
«mtrary,  diminished  them.  1  might  enlarge  somewhat  upon  that  point 
if  yoa  8o  desire.  1  wrote  an  article  which  was  i)ul)lishe(l  in  the  July 
i^nieof  the  Advocate,  a  paper  which  circuhites  largely  among  the  ojmi 
^itors,  hut  which  jirobably  has  not  yet  reached  the  i)ublic.  Vou  wish 
t«  know,  of  course,  all  about  these  systems  of  telegraj^hing,  because  t  h<'y 
have  really  reduced  the  exiH»nses  of  tlie  company  in  the  establishment 
atxl  maiDteuance  of  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  their  outlay  in  salaries 
hw  bepu  reduced.    I  will  read  from  this  article : 

TKUGKAm  TARIFF  BEFORE  THE    DUPLEX  AXD  QUADRUPLKX    SYSTEMS   WVAIK   VsVAK 


''••tonaoil  NV«r  OfIcidh,  $1.75;  ami  Cincinnati  and  Ch'vclaml,  Tfi  cents  eatli.  Wlnu 
'Wioaltiplrx  RV«t«'nui  of  truuMmittingdiH^mtcbcH  had  bocouiu  an  assured  hucccsm  {\\r. 
^•tWTi  L'Dinn  'ft*h»graph  Company  loudly  proclaimed  that  cheap  telo^rai)h  rates 
*vald  sfit^dily  follow.  A  glaDce  at  tlio  following  facts  will  hIiow  the.  extent  of  thoso 
'^Tcotkins  and  bow  the  Westam  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  fnliillcd  its  proniist^ 
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WATERING  OF  STOCK. 

Tii  \\i'4  the  stock  of  tlio  Wiistcni  irnion  Telegraph  Company  was  utatwl  at9n«000,« 
'li '.',  :m(l  ir,>  to  th:it  tiiuo  cnonnous  diviclruds  had  boon  pahl.  Tlion  the  '•  wat^rring" 
piotrss  wjis  fr^'oly  resorted  to,  ami  in  IrTO  Iho  ntock  wan  diicIartMl  to  be  a  little  ov*r 
s4(),()0(),(h:0.  At  about,  that  time  Thomas  Edison,  in  conuection  with  other cli-ctricuuiii, 
liati  solved  the  i>rol)l<*ni  of  ''quadniplcx  ■'  tflrgraphy.  Tho  patent  of  ibiH  valiiablo 
dii^rovory  was  pniT.hased  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  for,  it  i«  Rtated, 
slCO.Of^",  and  by  this  and  other  ]nirehases  that  company  camo  into  posscsAinn  of  tb« 
•'xelnsivo  rijrhts  of  botli  thi'  **dnplex''  and  "  <iuadniplex  "  iiivenriouH.  Apparently 
th<'  piiblie.  do(>.s  not  realizo  the  inesiiiuabh*  vabio  of  thetui  invuntiona;  thercfon^  a  tU'.- 
.-eriiJtion  of  them  will  no  doubt  im  ai>i»reeiated. 

hy  tlio  Chairman: 

i).  Wlioii  Mere  those  ])atents  oblainod  f — A.  Since  187(> — .about  1874, 
I  tlniik. 

Q.  Then  tliey  are  nboiil  half  run  out? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  when 
thej)atents  were  issued. 

(J.  Do  the  (lonipany  own  tlie  same  patents  .abroad  I — A.  I  «lo  not 
know  wiiether  they  do  or  not.  J  tliink  the  WesU^rn  Union  Telegraph 
i'onii)any  is  the  only  company  in  the  United  States  that  is  at  present 
nsinjL^  the  quadruplex  system. 

Q.  That  system,  1  suppose,  is  not  used  abroad  ? — A.  That  is  n^ed 
abroad.  I  am  informed  that  the  duplex  system  was  inventecl  in  1873, 
and  the  qimdniplex  about  a  year  later. 

To  *xo  on  with  the  description  ot*  these  systems : 

Teehnically,  to  duplex  a  win^  is  to  double-  its  caiiaeity,  and  to  qnadniploz  a  wircia 
t  o  ineieaso  its  ea])aeity  fourfold.  In  every  teh'graph  ottico  of  jinmiinenco  in  tho  Uniti*tl 
Slates  there  are  st^tH  of  Rin^Ie  iustrninents,  duph^x  and  ({uadsupiex  iiistnuufuta.  If 
tin:  business  between  two  i)oini8  does  not  cxectd  six  humlred  me»Haj^H  pvr  day,  a 
sini^lo  instruMient  and  wire  will  be  suAicient  for  its  trantimisHion.  If  it  is  over  eix 
hundred  but  <loes  not  exceed  twulvo  hundn'd  incfMajveH  per  day,  a  dnplex  m^t  of  iu- 
striiinents,  ]dacod  in  ronui.'Ct  ion  with  a  singb;  wire,  will  <lo  tho  work,  NcccfHarily  thin 
es!iniato  is  based  u])on  thoavera;;c  length  of  dispatches,  whirdi  is  1  wcuty  wofcIh  each. 
There  are  many  instanees,  liowcvcr,  where  this  averajj*'  i**  gmatly  incrcajusd,  aa  1k.'- 
tween  New  York  and  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila<liOphia,  aiid  otht-r  pointM,  the  dJJi- 
]iat(hes  bein;^  principally  short  stoek  (i notations.  AVhen  the  numlKT  of  dispatcheHex- 
<«'e«l  lifleen  hundred  per  day,  as  it  does  between  the  iiriiieipal  cities  in  this  count r>',  a 
i|uadruplex  set  of  inHtrumcnts  is  placed  in  conjunction  with  a  wire. 

A  1> VANTAGES  TO  THE  COMPANY. 

By  this  the  capacity  of  tho  wire  is  qujKlrupled.  In  other  words,  if  a  wire  ninoinf; 
fntin  New  York  to  Boston  exchanges  six  hundred  iiiessap^H  per  day,  by  thea4lditiunuf 
a  set  of  quadruplex  instrnments  the  same  wire  is  capalde  ot  exchan^in};  twentv-foni 
hundred  messages  per  day.  Tin*  only  additional  expense's  are  the  extra  help,  tlhe  in- 
crease of  battery,  and  tlieeostof  the  iutrie.ite(iuadru])lex  instruments  which  aruiiArtffi« 
sary  to  separate  at  eith<T  end  of  the  wire  the  two  outgoing;  and  the  two  iuconiiu^ 
currents  of  ele<!tricity.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  mnst  be  obvioufl  to  all  clear-niiiulad 
j'ersons  that  when  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  ]>ui*cliased  for  uImiiiI 
Jgil<H),(H)0  the  system  of  duplex  tole;;raidiy  it  had  doubled  its  facilities.  Now,  if  thai 
coiii]mnydoub!ed  its  facilities  by  t  he  ])nrchas(' of  the  duplex  s\  stem,  it  is  reasonable  tii 
♦'onclude  that  the  company  increase<l  its  faciliti»*H  fourfold  when  it  secured  th«  qnnd- 
rn])lex  system.  The  price  paid,  like  that  for  the  duplex,  was  trilling.  The  iiien*aiu. 
of  earnings,  :ks  is  well  undei-sioo<l,  was  smothi-red  over  by  continuous  applicatiou  of 
ivat«'rtothc  already  fearfully  watend  stoi.k.  In  the  interest  of  juntice  the  neWK- 
f>::perH  every v.iiere  advocated  cheaper  rates.  Wliat  Ikh  been  the  n.*sult  of  that  Jasti- 
ti;«l»le  claim  f  Is  the  public  enjoying  the  fruits  of  these  inventicms,  or  any  part  thereof  f 
The  clamor  t'or  cheajier  rates  was  disregard*  d  by  tlie  coninany,  and  fiot  until  opposi- 
tion iineshad  been  built  and  competition  established  v.  as  the  taritf  finally  TcdiieLiL  The 
rednciiou  in  rates  was  small  comjian'd  with  the  inexpensive  increase  of  the  com pauy't 
facilities.  The  tarift'  to  Chicago  in  the  days  of  single  wires  was  90  cents  for  ten  vrorda 
or  less,  while  to-day,  with  the  advantage  of  quadniplfx  trunsmispioHi  U  is  50.  That 
this  is  an  nuequal  reduction  is  self-evident.  Besides,  the  company  pay  no  taxaa  oa 
these  phanttnn  circuits.    For  example,  the  Westem  ITuion  Telegraiih  CompM/  hftw 


>.iti<>i.i  iLi-  tnrilT  to-ihiy  would  Iw  no  biglicr  tbiin  it  ih,  for  it  linn  liciii  drmoii- 
:nl  tliai  wbat  mliiotinn  hnx  Iii-uii  bronglit  abont  wan  wbolly  due  to  i:otii]it''itioii 
["■1  to  tlif  Renin*  of  invtoitorfi. 

i''tb»T  Kn>st  HnviDK  to  tliu  WrgtcniUDinnTt'leirrapliCompiiiij-iHlliacoHt  oriubor. 
zitiin  tPQ  yean  sro  coiiiiiiBnilrd  a  HaUiy  of  SlOO  per  tnoutli,  irhilc  to-ilu.v  lliu 
•jiiiuilary  paiil  hittn-iiiniuoSli'ii  of  tlint  conipaiij',  where  over  Cve  Imndred  lelen- 
■•  n  an  Pin)i1oynl  ih  ietut  than  $!>7  per  month. 

;tl  anoThrr  iniim-nw  iiaTiii(t  ifi  noljrd  in  rliu  Rnbutitntion  of  the  dynamos  for  (be 
ud  balt*>ry.  Odc  ilyiiamo,  a  piece  of  innthiniTy  run  by  fiti'ain,  eimilnr  to  tbiit 
ID  gmiraliiiK  elect riuity  for  I'loctric  lightH,  tukcH  tlic  ]ilniH>.  of  over  flvo  tboiisand 
"f Ibe  Callaud  tmtlery.  Tliis  itiiiuvatioD  in  bntteriex,  iilthoiigh  used  in  New  i'oik 
li»  pan)  two  yam,  in  of  recent  discovery,  and  in  now  iH-iug  snupliiicd  for  ^riienil 

bat  lirnrfit  baa  the  people  ever  derived  from  thrjte  iiiimonse  nnvinf^R,  limngbt 
I  by  Ibe  lapabi lilies  of  phantoni  win-a,  cbeHp  labor,  small  tniLeR,  ind  incximuKivt 
■ripi>T  The  present  tnrill'  n-jll  beit  answer  the  iiiicstiou.  Hero  ih  a  bardi-iiHouii- 
fthat  alln!ti>)  doi  a  portion  of  the  people  but  the  people  of  tlie  entii'c  <:(iiiijtry. 
ntr-flve  rrnis  for  ten  wordn  to  any  iwiut  witliln  a  railiun  of  I.IHKI  iiiib's  would 
I>  aay  telegrajib  romiiuny,  bouaatly  ndmmiatercd,  to  pay  pro^tuble  dividondn. 
HOI  exp*Tl<-d  m  pay  annnni  divideiida  of  6  per  cent,  on  $5«,000,UillJ  of  watered 
'.  Bnt  the  people  shnntil  not  toliirafo  the  watering  of  stock  of  any  ciiri'oratioii 
'  npon  the  people  for  ita  siijiport.  The  bniiineBH  nii'n  ])Dy  tlii'  cnoi'inoiiH 
■  that  make  rtividrnda  on  wulcrejl  HtockpoHsild"     ''■'"■  ■■'■"'■•■  i..t..-~=t 

rmer  of  complain!  or  a  word  of  protest,  I       "' 

W  the  Southern  State*.     UHu.illy  thcae  dinpateb  , 

mnda  daily.  Tfar  telfgraph  hill  of  many  banking  limia  of  New  York  ^natiy  ox- 
tl.OOOper  WMk.  The  poor  man  paya  75  eenta  to  il  to  that  mimopoly  for  tho 
llcpof  inforuiinp:  bia  brother  in  Illinoia  or  Kanaas  of  the  death  of  a  relative, 
pna  ia  n<in]>>.>11<'i]  to  pay  one-half  a  cent  to  6  conts  ]>er  won)  for  thi'  traiisinis- 
nf  cprrial  diapalcben  daring  tho  hours  when  the  wirps  are  nnoctupicA  by  ptiblio 
ur*.  It  takr*  no  liiiigeT  to  aend  a  mesaai^e  to  Chicii|^i  than  to  Harlem.  Thne  it 
l»>««i  that  all  iDlerrnta  alike  aaffortbo burden  of  oppreHaive  and  exorbitant  Inr- 
Tkat  Ibia  condition  uf  sffaira  wiU  continue  to  exist  in  the  future,  unloasehoi^ki'il 
ka  penpla,  u  proTen  by  the  coiiduct  of  thai  monoiioly  in  the  past, 

\i*  article  vim  writteo  by  me,  in  tlm  Advocate,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
•kinfCfHit  of  the  strike,  still  it  embodies  my  viewH.  Sow,  if  tlien^  iiru 
'qntstioDi  tliHt  tbe  eomiuittee  wish  to  jiut  iii  conDection  with  tbi» 
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nies  lisuc  been  started  on  a  much  smaller  eapibil — the  American  XTuiau 
Company,  which  cost  less  than  $10,000,000,  and  the  Mntnal  Union,  which 
cost  less  than  $5,000,000,  and  both  of  them  were  in  as  good  shape  astl&fb 
Western  Union,  so  far  as  they  covered  the  same  teiTitory.  Between  hercs 
and  Chicago,  and  intermediate  stations,  they  were  in  excellent  cond- 
tion — in  just  as  good  condition  as  the  Western  Union  lines,  excepting 
that  they  did  not  use  the  quadrni)lex  system.  I  believe  the  Western 
Union  Company  have  control  of  that  system,  and  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  it  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  any  details  about  the  use 
of  the  quadruplex  abroad.  I  know,  however,  that  it  is  in  use  in  Eng- 
land and  also  in  France. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United 
States  are  controlled  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  auil 
what  proportion  by  otlicr  companies? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  am  un- 
able to  answer.  1  judge,  however,  that  the  Western  Union  Company 
(iontrols  fnlly  two-thirds,  if  not  three  fourths,  of  the  whole.  Do  you 
si)oak  now  of  commercial  lines,  or  of  all  together  t 

Q.  Commercial  lines. — A.  They  control  fully  tliree-fourths  of  the 
commercial  lines.  I  think  that  all  the  lines  outside  those  of  tlie  West- 
(»rn  Union  amount  to  from  about  10,000  to  12,(HM)  miies:  and  if  the  We«r- 
ern  Union  have  what  they  claim,  they  have  over  100,000  miles. 

y.  J)idyou  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Campb<»ll  here! — A.  I  heani 
one  or  two  of  the  questions  asked  him,  and  his  answers. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  I  think,  tliat  you  agree  in  genenil  with  the  tes- 
timony that  luus  been  given  heret 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  PAYS  LOWER  SALARIES  THAN  TUE  ASSOCIATED 

TRESS. 

A.  1  meant  that  J  agreed  with  what  had  been  stilted  in  reganl  to  the 
(tauses  of  the  strik**.  On  the  general  subject  «»f  the  com|KMisation  of 
operators  1  might  state  that  where  I  am  (Mnph»yed,  in  the  oiliee  of  the 
New  York  Assmtiated  Press,  th<^  U)west  sahiry  paid  to  the  reguhir  op- 
erators is  $110  a  month.  There  are  men  wtirkiiig  for  that  asMH*iut ion 
who  get  as  high  as  -^170  a  montli;  t«*h'gra))li  o]>erators  I  mean. 

Q.  Simi>ly  as  oj^erators  f — A.  Simply  as  (»]»erators.  Now  it  is  apfKir- 
<*nt  from  tlH*se  ligur<*s  that  then*  is  n<»e4)mparist»n  between  the  eoni|ieii- 
siitl(»n  whieh  the-Assnriateil  I'rrss  ]>ays  aiitl  that  wliifh  the  Wi*.steni 
Llnion  Company  pays.  The  average  salary  in  tin*  We.sli'rn  I'nion  o\\\w 
is  about  ^^lO  a  month,  while  in  the  Assoriatcd  IMvss  ofliee  it  is  aiNMil 
if'M\  a  week.     Thev  pay  weekly  tlien*. 

(j.  Istliereany  diil^'i't'uce  in  the  skill  «>!'  tin*  < iterators,  that  wiuildar- 
eonnt  for  the  dillerenee  in  i>ay  1 — A.  A  man  lias  j^ot  to  be  a  strietly  first- 
elass  teh'grapher  in  order  to  work  in  the  Pros  room,  but  I  venture  to 
siiy  that  tliere  were  in  the  Western  rniiMi  otliee  piwious  to  thiM  Htrikr' 
fully  two  hundred  nu*n  who  eould  go  n]»  int(»  Xhr  Ass<N-iate«l  Pn*KS  ntliei' 
and  do  tliat  work.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Nt*w  York  alone.  The 
only  diiVerenee  In'tween  the  Assoeiated  Press  work  and  th«^  other  i<< 
that  it  is  neeessary  to  Im*  perteei  in  puuft nation,  eapitalizing,  ^^e.. 
beeanse  wlien  the  eopy  leayes  tlie  operators  in  tlu»  AssiH'iatiMl  Prw«i^ 
olliee  it  got*s  diixM-t  to  the  compositors  or  editors  uf  the  New  York 
]>a])ers,  wliile  in  tlie  Western  rni(»n  (»niei*  it  makes  nu  diflen*nc«' 
wht*ther  they  ])nnetuate  and  eapitali/e  eorreetly  or  not,  iKH'anfif  fhone 
things  are  not  sent  by  win\  Tht*n*  is  n«>  distinetiou  nimlo  iu  capitalis- 
ing while  sending  over  a  wiiv,  and  the  |K*rs4m  receiving  the 
hiXH  to  use  bis  own  judgment  in  that  particular. 


-I 
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ACCIDENTS    RUSULTING    FROM    OVERWORKING  OF    RAILROAD  TKLK- 

GRAPH  OPERATORS. 

I  Toalil  like  to  c;i]I  att*'Eiri<iri  al:Ki  to  the  railroad  U^hiiirnphfrn.  Tlifn- 
v,i<>a«*nlli.sinn  on  the  New  York  ami  New  £ij;;^]aiiil  Kailroa^].  at  Plaiti- 
iilki'iinii..  on  the  '.*tli  «•:' 'Inly,  wliji.-h  eaiLM-^l  the  death  of  three  |i«'i- 
*iinv  TLi*  tei»-jn^q»h  openiturat  Plaiuville,  a  youn;:  man,  who  received 
*r»a  ni'iirh-  was  resjMinsil.ile  for  the  anrident.  His  name  is  Geor^re 
Wi-Mi.  lie  was  only  1 7  year*  of  ajre.  When  he  was  eniployed  hii«  mer- 
n  Wi*re  nor  in«{a!re«i  into,  the  only  re«|ui>ite  r^ualifleation  for  niiJrr;;id 
•■;«-rjror^  beini:  that  the\~  «ill  wurk  cheaply,  and  that  rule  wa^  applied 
in  :k>  I'.iSe  with  lerribl*-  «^»n^^|iienee>.  Tiiis  youn;r  man  ^.-anHl  at  our 
•\  ••ftii-  rhe  dav  after  rh»-';ieeith-iir :  he  Lad  Wfx  h<.rr;e  in  tiie  fear  of  \nriirj 
'  ;«n»:>t«l,  ;iLil  he  «-aII»-il  -"-r.  r>  r'.T  ndvice.  We  te>;napheil  hi.-»  folk-.  ;ind 
a^kfril  wLdi  «>nild  "'•:  d»''Li.- :!  he  -•^houid  n-rnm  home.  Our  ad  vie  to 
b  nj  w.i*  th  it  h»:  ••L«»alil  z^znnt  aLd  <iiiA  iri^l.  J>ail  was  fir^K:ijr«'d 
•Whin,  and  he  >  :;.,"x  i.':.- f.ri  aj.im*  b-iii.  and  I  firH!»-r-tarjd  that  ti-e 
'"rr.rmny  i-  iriTD.:  '*•  ■^**Ie  *!.•-  r:..ir:.:r  ui».  liv  ir-fonij^i  ^:*  aiA 'x- 
lii-':*»-ii  •••  c*  l'*T.-.--  ttL:*:'!  *I.t."=^-ii  :Li»r  rLe  i-j>ui\f^uy  were  more  to 
'■'an^-  tL.iTi  h-  wj.-  r-r  *;  ■-  --• .  ..:»-l*-  A::er  Le  Lad  Jjeen  on  dr;tv  all  d;.v. 
■^r^^. ».  .ri  :.ii:k  i:.  •:."  :.-*'!T;  '.«'.  I  *'.;:.i:.  "r.':I  -3  o'»:!o*k  in  tl'je  ar •-it '-.;;. 
ih-  >iv:-.  r-.l  J  -r.«:::-«T>r  :••  --loM'  -i  :<i-^^:i^'*:r  Tr^i,:..  ;i'.d  :mm«Jjjit<., . 

•-^ :..'.-  T A*  -•-.sll--!  ~:  "  -•■'  *:.-  •  *..-:'  ••;•-.-.*••..:  ^*  <*'.'•:;•::  -•-4r:or:.  v  :.  / 
^:'  ^  1-  .»  r.r^-v^j-  ■  :i;-r.:  J  L  ::-  •••  j*-**.-:*  it'  «  '..*-: ^:r.^.z\'rj,  'ovn  ;«.• 
*.•  :•  ^*  ir  ta*  •  f  •.-_*T  r  ?. .  -.-.-  -.i-  •  r*-". -..:.  •;.»•.•«- '.:.  'i*,*:  b.l  :..;:■,•- 
j:.]  "L-^!<  •••  :*-?■•.—    «-^-<  ^*  i    .:'.-:.'.■'•.-  "■ ' ,— .  •  'z  v.-d  I'^r..^..:.  •.'/*'•*: 

:     :1  -:.     ■     ■      •  ■     •   '.b*-  r»Al  •■/*     -     *  ■;     <^'  .-:.:.     5:-. 
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Q.  Then  this  accident  occorred  before  the  strike  T — ^A.  Before  tfa^ 
strike.    There  has  been  another  accident  since,  which  canned  the  deat^^ 
of  six  persons;  that  was  np  near  Troy,  in  this  State.    I  think  thatai?  - 
(•ident  on  the  Troy  and  Boston  Kailroad.  by  which  six  persons  wer^= 
killed  outright,  was  due  to  the  faihire  of  the  operator  at  a  junction  : 
there  to  carry  out  his  order.    He  was  ordered  by  the  train-dispatche*  i 
to  hold  and  flaff  train  No.  1  for  orders.    The  operator  placed  the  flii  ,ff_ 
out  until  train  No.  2  had  x)assed,  and  then  took  it  in.    The  error  in  tal^ 
injr  in  the  iiag  when  train  No.  2  had  passed,  instead  of  leaving  it  on^ 
thus  stopping  the  train  until  No.  1  had  arrived  at  the  junction,  caose^i 
the  collision.    The  operator  in  that  case,  I  understand,  is  just  asyouu  ^ 
as  the  other — 17  years  of  age.    I  am  not  sure  about  that  fact,  but  Isa^^v 
it  so  stated  in  one  of  the  New  York  daily  papers.    I  have  not  invest  i- 
gated  the  case  yet,  bnt  I  intend  to  look  into  it.    He  had  been  on  dut^- 
from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  7  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and 
1  attribute  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  oixler  and  prevent  the  acci- 
dent to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  so  long  on  duty  that  his  mind  vms 
muddled  up  from  that  cause,  and  also  from  having  so  many  things  to 
attend  to.    Thnt,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  why  he  failed  to  handle  tb« 
llag  proi)erly.    Oijerators  on  railroads  have  too  many  duties  to  perform, 
<\si)ecially  in  view  of  the  sinnll  amount  of  money  they  receive.    The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  railroad  operators  is  greater  than  that  of  the  engiu- 
eers,  while  their  pay  is  about  one-half  as  much.     It  is  just  as  im|)ortaDt 
to  have  competent  operators  in  railroad  ofUces  as  in  commercial  officer 
and  in  my  opinion  that  can  be  brought  about  only  by  legislation  eoui* 
])elliniLj:  railroad  companies  and  other  corporations  em  ploying  telegraphic 
lieli>  to  allow  such  help  ample  time  for  rest  and  recreation.     As  to  thw 
operators  on  the  railroads,  1  do  not  think  any  of  them  work  less  tlinD 
eight  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  at  some  way-stations  their 
hours  II n*  even  longer.    These  operators  on  the  railroads  receive  from 
$35  to  $5/)  a  month  ;  I  think  that  is  the  general  avenigo  ])ay;  and  in  a 
number  of  ojisjs  they  have  to  ]K?rtbrm,  besides  their  telegmjihic  work, 
t  he  duties  of  llagnian,  baggage  master,  ticket  agent,and  sometimes  thow 
of  switehnian.    Tiiere  w:is  an  accident  on  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  liiver  road  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  which  caused  the  death  of 
a  number  of  scliool  children.    That  was  owing  to  the  telegraph  oper- 
ator.    I  investigated  the  case  and  ottered  to  go  on  the  stand  an  a  witnem 
on  behalf  of  the  openitor,  beciuise  I  knew  just  the  circumstances  i-on- 
nceted  with  tiiat  ])arti(Mi]ar  duty;  I  knew  that  the  man  was  on  duty 
twelve  and  a  hiilf  lionrs  a  d<iy  in  the  tunmO,  whei-e  it  was  ini|io.«wihle 
to  gi*t  one  hn'ath  of  I'resli  iiir  in  all  that  time.     The  atmospheri'  is  ladeu 
with  gas,     Tiie  ]iassiiig  hK'onn>tives  leave  it  there  and  it  stays  Iheiv 
from  oiu'  end  of  ilir  year  tr)  the  other,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  «f  get- 
ting frt's!)  air.    The  niaiTs  duties  aie  in  the  tuiniel,and  he  had  to  remain 
there  in  that  atniosplicre.     Tho  oju'rati^r  who  took  the  place  of  the  cue 
whorausfd  thea<  i'idei:t  told  mt'tlnit  atlter  he  had  been  there  six  mouthm 
:ilth()ugli  lie  wiMit  tlit're  licaltiiv  and  lu'arty.  he  was  coni|)cUe«l  to  It*ave 
it  on  ai-ivaint  of  spitting  up  blood.    That  is  iho  ronditiun  of  the  service 
(»f  thf  New  York  rmtial  and  Hudson  Kiver  li'ailroad  in  tho  tuuncL 
Of  course  it  is  verv  dillerent  cmtsitn*. 

Q.  Titen  your  idea  is  that  if  n  man  has  to  In*  stationed  there  at  all, 
his  hours  of  srrviti*  ought  to  be  wry  shcat  ? — A.  Yes.  sir;  very  »hort. 
In  tact  he  slmultl  not  be  oit  duty  at  all  lit  the  tunnel,  yet  1  preflame  thai 
is  nec«'ssary.  He  Ims  not  oidy  the  duty  of  telegraph  operator  to  per* 
form,  but  he  has  to  signal  trams  also,  and  trains  pass  to  and  fh>  tliero 
every  few  minutes.    That  operator  wa8  indicted  for  manalanghleTi 
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I  Miere  was  convicted,  but  I  uuderstaiid  that  he  was  pardoucil  by  t]i<^ 
gorfrnor  of  the  State  three  days  att<»r  his  (jouviction.  I  offered  my 
nmces  as  a  witness  for  hiu,  and  I  wan  told  by  the  railroad  men  that 
I  would  be  called  on  to  testify,  but  I  received  no  notice,  and  tiw  next  1 
beard  was  that  the  man  was  out  and  was  re-employed  by  the  company. 
Ibat  was  what  I  heard,  but  I  never  investigated  to  see  whether  the 
Matement  was  coiTect  or  not.  Of  course,  however,  we  all  understand 
that  the  railroad  companies  keep  matters  of  that  kind  as  quiet  as  they 
cut. 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame  in  such  cases,  the  railroad  companies  or  tlie 
pQblic  who  demand  low  fares  ? — A.  In  my  opinion  the  public  are  to 
Mime  tor  tolerating  any  such  state  of  things. 

BEMEDIES. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  that  the  public  should  adopt  in 
«ich  cases T — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Of  course  you  mean  legislative 
mnedics  t 

Q.  loTily  wanttogetj'ourideaastothcremedy.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
i^est  anything  myself. — A.  Well,  I  would  suggest  legislation  compelling 
railroad  companies  to  have  their  employe's  work  no  more  than,  say,  eight 
b»ar8a  day  or  night.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  when  a  man  has  worked 
all  night,  from  G  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  7  o'clock  or  8  o'clock  in 
Uie  morning — it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  allow  that  man  to  hainlle 
triia-orders  after  being  on  duty  all  night.  I  thuik  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
Diiiii  under  such  circumstances  to  handle  trahi-orders  when  the  safety 
of  trains  depends  upon  the  carrying  out  of  those  orders  correctly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  the  law  is  that  common  carriers 
most  carry  their  pass<»ngers  or  goods  safely,  and  that  it  is  essential,  in 
'•riU-r  lo  discharge  that  duty,  that  they  shall  work  their  force  only  reason- 
able Imars.  In  other  words,  why  could  not  a  corporation  be  indicted 
4Cil  •iubj«H;ted  lojust  legal  penalties,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  / — 
A.  1  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Woll,  If  such  be  the  law,  and  \«;t  the  (corporations  do  now  escape, 
7here  is  the  remedy  in  legislation f — A.  1  see  no  remedy  unless  the 
li-pitlkition  is  enforced. 

Q.  And  the  enforcement  of  legishdion  is  clone  by  public  oi)inion, 
i*ifnotf — A.  It  has  to  be  done  by  public  (»i)inion  evidently,  for  the 
)e;:isIiition  which  has  been  enacted  has  not  l)een  carried  out,  to  my  knowl- 

Mlgf. 
BrsiM:s.S   IN   THE  WESTERN  UNION  OFFICE  DURING  THE  STRIKE. 

Bv  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Ilave  you  any  knowledge  of  how  the  business  of  telegraphing  is 

"•uilm.feil,  or  how  the  public  is  served,  by  the  Western    Union  Tele- 

•Tipli  Tompany  since  the  strike? — A.  ^ly  ojiinion  on  that  snl)j<M!t  is 

^us-il  iifMin  infonnatiini  wliic^h  1  have  received  from  those  employed  in 

•'.t-eorTipany\s  operating  room,  and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  th(»  con- 

'ii*j«»n  i*  ju«»\  terribU* — frightful.     I  am  sure  that  the  messages  that  are 

h.i!i«IlHi  now  by  the  Western  Union  Company  since  the  strike  have 

Imti  L:in(lK'd  in  a  very  l»otehed-up  manner,  and  it  is  almost  safe  to  as- 

»*-rr  tli.it  racist  of  them  have  been  mailed.     1  know  that  the  company  is 

drtin;:  a  very  fair  pn*ss  servici;,  trying  to  satisfy  the  press  and  making 

erfcfj  effcjrt  to  do  that  j  but  the  general  business  of  the  public  is  largely 
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Q.  What  is  the  foundation  of  your  belief  on  tliat  subject  f  1  do  not 
ask  you  to  disclose  any  names  or  to  bring  anybody  under  the  penalty  (»f 
the  displeasure  of  the  company,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  shoultl 
like  to  know  on  what  your  ox)inion  is  based. — A.  Well,  my  informants 
iire  Western  Union  employes,  and  they  state  that  such  is  the  case 
Whether  their  statements  are  true  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  your  informants  personally  t — A.  1  kno\T 
several  of  them,  and  I  know  others  that  receive  the  same  information 
which  I  receive.  It  comes  to  me  at  second-hand,  I  might  say.  OtlierM 
that  are  better  acquainted  with  the  persons  employed  in  that  office* 
r(*ceive  the  same  information.  Of  course  persons  employed  to-day  in 
the  Western  TJniou  office  would  not  be  likely  to  tell  me,  a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  them,  what  the  real  condition  of  afi'airs  is,  but  they  will  tell  their 
personal  friends,  and  those  friends  come  and  tell  me. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  personal  communication  with  those  persons 
directly  ? — A.  I  have  had  no  written  communications,  but  I  have  aske<l 
several  of  them  what  the  state  of  aifairs  was  in  the  company's  office, 
and  tbey  have  answered  me  as  I  have  stated,  and,  as  I  believe,  cor- 
rectly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  conversed  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,.  What  was  their  character? — A.  Good. 

Q.  Truthful? — A.  Truthful.  Of  course  I  am  able  to  judge  pretty 
well  myself  of  what  the  eoni])any  can  do  with  a  certain  force.  I  knov 
tliat  their  180  men,  ail  tohl,  inrluding  officials  of  the  company  andclcrlu, 
eannot  take  the  place  of  480  or  500  men;  and  of  those  180  some  are 
men  who  have  not  worked  the  qua«lruplex  system  at  all,  which  requires 
a  high  degree  of  skill,  and  a  great  nmny  others  are  verj'  rusty  in  the 
ojierating  business,  not  liaving  worked  at  it  for  j'cars. 

Q.  Does  the  Western  Union  Com])any  admit  haviug  only  180  oi»era- 
tors  now  in  >iew  York  ?— A.  1  think  that  is  all  they  claim  to  the  new*- 
pai»er  rei)orters,  1  aeknowhMlge,  however,  that  the  business  of  tJie 
(M)Mi])any  is  much  lighter  now  than  usual,  and  that,  of  emirse,  isagreai 
eonsideiation  in  their  favor.  The  ]>ubli(*,  are  not  handing  in  husinoM 
at  the  usual  rate,  an<l  the  company  eaiinot  eolhM't  business  as  it  oouid 
before-  the  strike.  Then*  were  a  great  many  braneh  offices  here  liefore 
the  strike  that  are  now  <'h)sed.  It  is  impossible  for  the  jM^ople  to  come 
troin  llarle.m  and  all  around  to  the  main  offiee  to  send  their  dispat'rhes. 
It'  tlH*y  did  you  wtmld  n'>t  be  able  to  ix^^t  near  the  building,  bocanite 
tiiere  are  sixty  oi'  seventy  th(»usand  dis]>atehes  sent  every  ilay  in  iinli- 
nary  times.  I  think  th«*  niiinixM'  has  run  as  liigh  as  SO,<MK),  and  that  ihMrs 
not  include  the  ]»ress  reports  antl  (lis]»atehes,  or  the  st4M*k  ipnitatioiiA, 
which  is  a  very  lieavy  part  of  the  business.  As  1  liave  said,  it  would 
)m'  iia])()ssil)]e  to  take  in  that  nnmbei-  ot*  messag(*s  in  the  nuiiu  offirt*, 
and  tlieretbre  J  indi::<'  that  the  volume  of  business  thine  now  bv  thi* 
eoni]>any  is  not  over  one-third  or  one-half  of  wliat  it  was  previous  tot ht* 
strike. 

if.  \s  tlu*re  only  one  otlii-i*  open  f — .\.  No;  tln'iv  are  sever.il  branch 
otnces  open  now,  but  lor  two  weeks  alN-r  the  strike  theiv  wen*  tuniw  I 
itelicve.     1  cannot  inl'orm  von  as  to  how  many  are  «i))en  to-day. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  e4mimilti*t* 
on  this  subject? — A.  Xo,  sir;  1  think  1  have  said  all  that  1  trij«h  la 
My. 


Q.  Wbst  compenaatioD  were  yoa  getting  at  the  time  of  the  Btrfke  T — 
Seventy-ftTe  dollars  a  month. 

C0MPENBA.T10N  OF  TELEGRAPH  OPERATORS. 

).  What  is  the  average  compeasation  of  telegraph  operators,  taking 
good  and  the  bad  together  T  Tell  us  first  what  is  the  highest  rat« 
£— A.  The  highest  rate  paid  iii  Philadelphia  was  tSO  a  montii  and 
lowest  $30. 

I.  The  oompeosatioa  raugee,-  then,  from  030  to  $80  a  mouth;  is  that 
ipensatioD  safflcient  for  the  reasonable  and  comfortable  support  of 
ml — ^A.  It  is  not  for  me.  1  am  a  married  man  with  two  cLildren,  and 
ikei  more  than  that  to  snpport  my  fiusily,  so  that  I  am  compelled  to 
fc  eztrft  to  make  ends  meet 

t  How  moeh  extra  work  do  yoa  have  to  dot — A.  Just  previous  to 
rtiike  1  was  working  extra  time  in  the  Associated  Press  office,  which 
ifflit  me  in  (2  a  day  additiona],  and  it  took  all  of  that  to  keep  me 

t.  Bow  many  hoors  did  yon  woi^l — ^A.  For  the  Associated  Press  I 

ked  fron  two  to  fmr  hoars  extra,  and  tliey  paid  me  60  cents  an  honr 

that  extra  work.    The  Western  Union  Company  pays  for  extra  work 

adfaig  to  the  salary  the  man  Is  getting,  and  that  made  my  extra 

ktber*  aboat  37  uents  an  bonr. 

l>  What  are  the  average  honrs  of  labor  1 — A.  The  average  is  about 

a  boDza  on  the  night  force  and  niue  hours  on  tbe  day  force. 

k  How  many  boors  did  yon  work  T — A.  Seven  hoars  at  night  and 

I  boua  in  the  daytime.    When  we  worked  over  seven  hoars  at  night 

itn  not  oompensated  extra,  as  they  are  in  New  York. 

t  Woe  yoo  a  day  or  a  night  operator  1 — ^A.  A  jiight  operator. 

i.^wdDyoi 
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M'orth  a  i;ood  deal  more  as  a  telegraph  operator  than  I  waa  getting,  bu%« 
that  Avas  the  **  gilt-edged"  salary  there  and  he  conld  not  do  any  bettex- 
for  me.  In  1873  I  was  getting  $95  a  month  and  in  1883  I  get  $75  c^ 
month. 

Q.  Can  you  use  the  $75  a  mouth  which  you  receive  now  more  advam  - 
tageously  tor  yonr  support  than  you  could  use  the  $85  which  you  rc^ 
ceived  ten  years  ago? — A.  At  that  time  I  was  a  single  man. 

Q.  But  will  $75  a  month  now  go  as  far  in  supporting  you  and  yon   i 
family  as  the  compensation  which  you  then  received  would  go  at  thu^  - 
time  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  notice  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  xwm 
less  it  i<s  that  rents  have  gone  up  since  then ;  but  at  that  time  I  did  uc^ 
have  to  rent  a  house,  so  that  I  don't  know  anything  peitsonally  on  ihim.  ^ 
imut  with  certainty. 

By  Mr.  Aldrich  : 

Q.  How  many  days  extra  did  you  work  during  the  yeart — A.  Ft  its 
hard  to  get  at  that.    I  Avorked  extra  every  chance  I  got. 

Q.  Wliat  would  be  your  average  earning  from  extra  work! — ^A.  / 
would  probably  make  $85  or  $00  a  month  with  my  regular  salary  and 
extra  work. 

Q.  Was  the  arrangement  in  1873  the  same  in  that  respect  as  in  1883? 
— A.  I  think  it  was.  I  don't  remember,  however,  the  extra  pay  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  same  number  of  hours  in  1873  that  yoa  make  in 
1883 1— A.  Just  about. 

Q.  Kinehoursaday  f — A.  Seven  hours  for  night  work  and  nine  honn 
for  day  work. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  all  over  the  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  New  York 
the  operators  are  paid  extra  for  anything  over  seven  hours ;  in  Phila- 
delphia they  ai*e  not. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE   BB0THI':RH00D  AND    THE  STRIKK. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yoii  reside  in  Philadelphia ;  are  you  connected  with  the  managp 
mcnt  of  this  strike t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  one  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee*. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  does  that  committee  consist  f — A.  Seven. 

Q.  IMeaso  stMte'your  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  the  development  ol 
the  strike  down  io  the  present  time. — A.  The  lirst  assembly  of  tbf 
brotherhood  was  foniied  in  Pittsburgh  about  eighteen  months  ago«  ami 
from  that  time  it  gradually  developed  until  now  we  have  about  I5CI  as 
srmblies  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  prime  obJM*t 
«>f  the  men  in  combining,  I  should  judge,  was  the  knowleilgo  that  they 
were  quietly  being  worste<l  by  the  company,  gradimlly  growini;  down 
ward  as  to  the  sahiries  and  general  treatment,  so  that  itwaa  npoeaMr> 
to  combine  for  purposes  of  S44f- protection.  One  of  my  principal  objects 
in  joining  the  order  was  to  l>ring  about  co-oiM«rative  telegraphing  among 
the  oi>erators  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Gi:oiM;r. : 

Q.  Will  youc.xplaiu your  idea  of  the  modun  operandi  of  co  operatiuo  141 
that  business  f — A.  My  idea  was  that  the  telegraph  o|»enitoni  should,  for 
one  yenror  two  years,  as  the  «'ase  might  require,  deposit  in  a  general  ftaad 
a  Kuflicient  amount  of  money  per  capita  to  enable  them  to  make  a  atait 
in  building  a  line  of  tlieir  own«  and  from  that  beginning  gnulnally 
np  in  to  a  fnll  flcflgetl  telegniph  comiiany.    i  considered  that  1  ' 


i-  Yoa  say  "simply  protection  against  their  omployt>r» ;"  that  wx- 

stioD  would  seem  to  imply  tbat  tbe  cmplnyent  were  puntiiiiig  » liostlln 

icy  towards  the  operators;  do  you  moaii  to  bo  so  andenttood  I—A, 

4.  sir. 

t.  If  so,  will  yoa  state  what  facts  you  Imve  aa  a  basis  for  tliat  stati3- 

it  or  belief! — A.  Well,  their  syHtematic  reductions  for  the  last  ten 

ra  have  brought  the  salaries  down,  aud  they  have  been  grwlually 

wing  down  every  year;  for  ioKtance,  if  I  should  take  tb«pla(»  of 

operator  who  bad  been  getting  $80  a  month,  the  companv  would 

ect  me  to  take  it  at  tlo  a  moutb ;  and  in  that  way  they  have  bniu^ht 

trin  down  right  along.     We  all  considered  that  that  was  their  set- 

1  policy,  and  that  we  really  bad  no  otfarr  means  of  belping  onrselvpn 

ept  by  combining,  because  every  new  telegraph  comftany  that  wan 

■nized  was  almost  immediately  swallowed  up  the  Western  Union 

Bpany,  leaving  us  all  at  the  mercy  of  tbat  one  employer.    In  our  own 

Test,  therefore,  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  some  combiner!  effort. 

\.    AimI  that  one  employer  gives  uniform  wages  throaghont  the 

Btiy  1 — A.  So,  sir. 

I,  How  is  the  fact  in  regard  tothat  matter  rffunifonntty  of  wagmf — 

Tbcy  discriminate.     For  instance,  a  man  in  Philadelphia  wonM  set 

r  $'S  a  month,  while  the  Pittabnri^h  man  at  the  other  end  of  tliA 

« tine.  w<vkiDg  to  Philadelphia,  would  get  $fin  <ti  perlu^M  4M  a 

iUl  both  men  doing  the  same  work. 

t.  Why  is  tbat  T— A.  That  is  what  I  don't  noderstand. 

{.  I«  Uving  cheaper  in  Philadelphia  \ — A.  The  eompaoj 

i;  bat  I  have  Hved  in  both  piaeen  and  I  do  not  tbink  so;  I  IItmI  in 

[■^ni'g^  tor  cij^t  jtan. 

t.  b  Ue  efcarge  mad«  to  the  public  for  tbe  serriee  leas  in  FbibwIH' 

■  Abb  it  is  in  Pinsborgh  T — A.  No.  sir. 

t.  ne«T  dM<*  tlk»  eoopaoy  r«:^Iate  tbe  eonpeuMtinn  bj-  what  tbft 

I  am  Kve  OB.  or  by  the  value  of  their  serviees  t — A,  Tber  e^TtiaNil;r 

Ht  iiiLilsN  the  eoBpeuBUoo  by  tbe  valne  e^  the  SArriatu  to  tbo 
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Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  here  higher  than  iu  Philadelphia  f — A.  Igaess 
it  is ;  I  don't  know  much  about  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York,  bat  I 
should  judge  thsit  it  is  higher  than  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  How  does  the  pay  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York  compare  willm 
the  pay  in  Boston? — A.  I  cannot  say;  I  don't  know  what  the  pay  ivi 
Doston  is. 

Q.  This  is  a  digression.  You  have  stated  that  your  principal  reason 
foi' joining  the  Brotherhood  was  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  cr^- 
oi)erati ve  telegraj)!!  company  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  majority  of  th  « 
ujen  joined  the  order  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  againn  t 
the  company,  but  1  also  think  they  believed  that  when  this  bill  of  griev^  - 
ances  was  presented  to  the  company  their  committee  would  at  least 
received,  and  that  a  chance  would  be  given  for  a  compromise.  1  k] 
that  was  my  own  idea.  I  really  did  not  think  there  would  be  a  8tTik«^. 
I  thought  we  could  get  together  and  talk  the  matter  over  and  make  £i 
compromise,  something  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides ;  but 
when  we  presented  the  bill  it  was  not  received  at  all ;  we  were  repulsed  : 
and  of  course  there  was  nothing  else  f^r  us  to  do  but  to  strike. 

By  Mr.  George  : 
Q.  Or  to  submit  ? — A.  Or  to  submit. 

BLACK-LISTING. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  ? — A.  Just  one  point.    I  have 
noticed  that  several  times  you  have  asked  questions  iu  regard  to  men 
discharged  for  joining  the  organization.  .  In  1877  1  desired  to  get  out 
of  the  telegraph  business,  as  J  thought  it  was  not  suitable  for  a  life 
business,  and  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to  study  dentistry.    I  engaged  to 
exchange  with  a  man  in  Philadelphia  (I  was  at  that  time  working  in 
Pittsburgh),  and  he  came  to  Pittsburgh,  and  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
work  nights,  and  after  my  substitute  liad  been  in  Pittsburgh  some 
m<mths  he  was  discharged,  and  the  only  reason  ever  given  for  it  was 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  organize  the  league  in  Pittsburgh  amoD|: 
the  telegra])hers.    He  was  discharged  thiTe,  and  of  course  that  lovt  to 
me  my  position  in  Philadelphia.    But  they  found  out  that  they  coald 
not  prove  the  charge  against  him,  an4l  they  allowed  him,  after  the  lapitf 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  go  back  and  work  extra,  but  my  situation  waK 
gone.    They  discharged  him  sununnrily  at  lirst.  because  they  said  he 
was  trying  to  organize  a  league,  and  that  left  me  out,  although,  as  I 
say,  he  was  afterwards  allowed  togobaek.     When  they  discharged  him 
they  told  him  he  would  be  put  on  tlie  black-list. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  You  say  they  "  tohl  him  hr  wimld  bi*  put  on  the  black-list  ^f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ittlicials  of  tlie  ('«»mpany  iveogiiized  thi*  exist- 
<»nee  of  a"*' black-list'' ? — A.  1  should  ju«lge  mi  from  that. 

Q.  Who  told  him  tliat  he  wtmld  bt*  put  on  thr  blaek-Hst  T  AVhon'p- 
resenti'd  the  company,  or  purporte«i  to  represi*iit  it.  in  mukiug  thai 
statement  f — A.  Thatl  don't  kn«>w.  That  was  the  refiort  that  came  lo 
nje  from  the  man:  that  he  was  discharged  because  he  wa:<  endvavohDg 
to  organize  a  league. 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  blaek'listing  praet ice  as  a  settled  factf^A.  It 
is  recognized  as  au  institution  of  the  company  by  all  opcratom  through- 
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Mt  the  ooontry  generally.  If  a  man  does  anything  that  is  particularly 
liiNxioiis  to  the  Western  Union  Company  he  is  put  on  the  black-list, 
ttd  there  is  quite  a  number  of  operators  who  could  not  get  positions 
vith  the  Western  Union  at  all,  because  they  are  considered  as  being  on 
tlie  black-list. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  do  you  understand  that  a  man  is  placed  on  the 
Maek-iist  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  of[i(;ials  of  the  company 
ener  told  any  person  directly  that  he  was  put  on  the  black-list;  but  I 
know  of  a  case  in  Pittsburgh,  a  man  who  had  to  work  for  two  months 
interctnling  with  the  superintendent  at  that  ])]ace,  who  in  turn  inter- 
ceded for  him  with  his  superiors,  to  get  him  oft*  the  black-list. 

Q.  I  can  see,  of  course,  that  in  employing  so  large  a  number  of  men 
the  company  must  find  some  men  who  are  incomx>etent  or  unworthy  of 
(Qployment.  Now,  do  you  undevetand  that  the  black-list  includes 
inj  excrept  men  who  are  found  to  be  incompetent  or  otherwise  un- 
tnrthy  to  be  employed  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  includes  all  who  are  obnoxious 
to  the  company,  whatever  their  ofi'ense  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  good  workmen,  skilled,  competent,  honest, 
and  trustworthy,  are  liable  to  be  placed  on  the  black-list  simply  and 
*Hilj  beciiuse  they  have  joined  a  trades  union  or  league  t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  man  I  have 
oientione^l  who  relieved  me  at  Pittsburgh  was  discharged  for  no  other 
ffawiD.  He  was  a  first-class  operator,  reliable  in  every  way,  and  was 
vi  recommended  by  the  Philadelphia  manager  before  the  exchange  was 
made. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  mean  that  a  man  who  is  placed  on  the  black- 
list irt  pursued  from  one  oftice  to  another,  wherever  he  may  happen  to 
wek  emjdoyment ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  unable  to  procure  a  situa- 
tion with  the  Western  Union  Company  anywhere  once  he  has  been 
placetl  on  the  black-list. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  that  practice  of  black-listing  is  confined 
to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  railroad  corporations, iron  manufacturers, 
and  other  manufacturers  and  corporations  resort  to  the  practice  t — A. 
I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  particular  instance  in  addition  to  this 
one  that  yon  have  mentioned  t — A.  None  that  I  could  have  any  show 
oCpnning.    I  know  of  a  number  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  state  on  this  general  sub- 
jeetf^A.  No,  sir. 

AKBITRATION. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  of  your  organization  forbidding  a  reference  of 
joar  claims  to  arbitration  t — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we 
^mat. 

Q.  IlaH  any  offer  or  any  demand  been  made  that  this  controversy 
«haJl  \h*  snl>mitted  to  arbitration? — A.  We  made  a  kind  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Western  Union  i)eople  that  something  of  that  kind  should  be 
done,  but  there  was  no  chance  for  arbitration,  because  the  Western 
rnioii  ofilcials  would  not  receive  us  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  have  done  nothing  except  to  submit  your  demand  for  a  change 
in  th<«  terms  and  conditions  of  your  employment  T  You  have  never 
offered  to  submit  your  differences  with  the  company  to  arbitration  under 
tt»  Ibws  of  your  orgaiiiiationi  I  understand  f — ^A.  We  have  not  had  the 
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Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
would  refuse  to  submit  anything  at  all  to  arbitration  in  accoraancse 
with  the  laws  of  your  organization  f — A.  My  understanding  is  that  tlie 
Western  Union  Company  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ua. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  That  iSy  the  company  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  yoa  as  an  or- 
ganization, but  only  as  individuals  f — A.  They  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  organized  body  of  operators. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  They  will  not  treat  with  you  as  an  organized  body,  whether  b3' 
arbitration  or  otherwise  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  although  our  committee  which 
])resented  our  bill  of  grievances  was  composed  in  part  of  Western  Union 
operators  who  had  been  employed  by  the  company  for  many  yearn. 
One  member  of  the  committee  had  been  in  their  employ  and  waa  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  Brotherhood  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  and 
another  represented  the  Northwestern  Company,  which  is  considereil 
to  be  really  the  Western  Union.  Although  that  committee  was  com- 
posed of  five  Western  Union  men  really,  the  company  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  claiming  that  they  had  no  right  to  represent 
its  employ^. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  company  based  that  denial  upont  What 
reason  had  they  for  denying  the  authority  of  the  committee,  or  for  as- 
serting that  you  were  not  authorized  to  represent  their  employ^  t — ^A. 
Only  that  General  Eckert  said  that  he  did  not  know  us — was  not  sui>- 
posed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  seal  of  our  order.  It  was  merely  an 
excuse  to  get  out  of  recognizing  our  organization. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  Western  Union  Company  prefers  to  exercise 
its  power  over  individuals  rather  than  to  deal  with  your  organization  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  prefers  to  control  you  in  detail  rather  than  to  treat  with  you  as 
an  organization  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  your  compensation  as  a  class  compares  with  the 
compensation  of  clerkoin  responsible  positions  in  mercantile  houses,  in 
brokers' offices,  in  lawyers' offices  and  the  like,  in  Philadelphia  or  here  t — 
A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  de&nite  infor- 
mation upon  that  subject. 

NO  INTIMIDATION  BY  THE  BBOTHESnOOD. 

Q.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  that  your  order  constitutes  a  monopoly 
of  labor ;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  f — A.  You  mean  now 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  the  telegraphers  are  concerned,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Telegraphers  would  perhaps  be  open  to  the  same  criticism. — ^A.  Well, 
sir,  we  have  in  our  membership  a  big  majority  of  the  operators  of  the 
country. 

Q.  Suppose  a  telegrapher  does  not  belong  to  your  order,  do  you  adopt 
any  special  policy  towanls  him:  do  you  discriminate  against  himt 
Is  he  '<  black-listed  "  in  any  way  oy  your  organization,  or  pnt  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  not  belonging  to  your  order? — A.  Never  as  yet.  We 
have  never  exercised  any  right  or  action  of  that  kind, 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  your  order  looking  to  the  eierdsa 
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of  aoj  such  action  f — A.  No,  sir ;  only  where  a  man  does  something 
tktt  is  aicainst  the  law  of  the  order,  then  he  can  be  expelled. 

Q.  Bat  I  am  apeaking  of  outside  telegraphers  who  have  never  be- 
loD(red  to  the  order ;  do  you  directly  or  indirectly  interfere,  or  does  3^our 
nrpinization  contemplate  any  direct  or  indirect  interference,  with  the 
fiwdom  of  action  of  men  not  belonging  to  the  order  ? — A.  In  no  way 
at  all.    We  have  never  contemplated  such  action. 

Q.  lu  the  actual  working  of  your  organization  have  you  known  that 
U)  be  the  resalt  in  any  casef — A.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  case  of  that 
kind. 

(i-  What  efforts,  if  any,  do  you  resort  to  to  inconvenience  the  Western 
roKm  Company  orto]>revent  it  from  obtaining  help  to  take  the  places 
of  ibose  who  have  struck  f — A.  We  resort  to  nothing  like  intimidation 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  the  full  extent  of  the  means  you  do  resort  to,  if  any  ? — 
A.  The  only  means  are  that  if  we  can  get  hold  of  a  man  who  wants  to 
ipu  to  work  for  the  W^estem  Union,  and  if  we  can  present  our  side  of  the 
cue  to  him  iu  such  a  light  that  he  will  refuse  to  go  to  work  for  the  com- 
]iaay,  we  take  him  with  us. 

(^  Is  a  man  who  pro]K)ses  to  go  to  work  for  the  com])any  ostracized, 
ur  ID  any  way  made  to  feel  that  he  is  less  of  a  man,  or  that  for  any  rea- 
-Mxn  he  ought  not  to  take  the  employment,  although  he  thinks  on  the 
«boIe  that  it  is  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  or  to  others,  to 
rakf  it  t — A.  1  don't  know  how  it  will  be  after  the  strike  is  over.  Pre- 
viimn  to  the  strike,  however,  there  was  no  such  action.  It  may  be  that 
(Ih*  men  will  feel  imbittered  against  some  of  those  who  are  now  working 
afrainHt  as,  but  1  have  no  idea  that  anything  like  violence  will  be  offered 
to  any  one.  We  may  cut  off  some  of  them  from  our  friendsliiiD — 1  know 
I  «<>nl(l  myself — but  there  will  l)e  nothing  in  the  way  of  intimidation  or 

Q.  You  say  you  would  j'ourself ;  why  would  you  f  You  seem  to  be 
a  fair  riiin<1ed  gentleman. — A.  Because  those  gentlemen  are  by  their 
iMtjim  now  helping  the  Western  Union  Comx)any,  and  of  course  in  doing 
Miiit  thtfV  are  working  against  me  as  an  oi)erator,  who  is  trying  to  ob- 
'Aiit  hilt  rights.  If  you  should  do  anything  against  me  to  injure  me  in 
*fiy  way.  it  would  be  natural  that  I  should  not  consider  you  a  friend ; 
iud  it  is  in  that  light  that  1  regard  those  who  are  working  for  the  West- 
^nt  Tnion  i.'ompany  now,  because  the  great  majority  of  the  operators 
irf  on  the  stiike — the  first  class  men. 

y.  You  think,  then,  that  the  strikers  have  the  real  good  of  teleg- 
riphtTH  generally  at  heart  f — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  anything  else  to  say  in  that  direction  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1 
l»*lieve  not. 

Q-  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  an  order,  or  have  you  personal  knowl- 
*^;:e,  of  any  acts  of  violence  directed  against  the  ])roperty  of  the  West- 
•tn  I'nion  Company,  the  cutting  of  wii-es,  or  any  of  these  act«  of  vandal- 
ism and  violence  of  which  we  see  accounts  in  the  newsi)apers  ? — A.  Xo, 
Mr;  i»u  the  contrary,  we  have  advised  against  such  things  right  from 
The  .'•'art.  In  the  very  commeiMTUient  of  the  strike,  knowing  that  ]>re- 
^loiis  Htrikeshad  resulted  in  the  <lestriU!tion  of  proi)erty,  it  was  adopted 
1*  tlivpiiliey  of  our  executive  committee  to  (tounsi*!  against  any  destiiu- 
fiiMi  of  property  or  any  unlawful  acts  whatever. 

Q.  That  was  their  policy.    What  has  been  their  jmictice  since  the 
j^rik*-  was  inauguratedi  f — A.  The  p4)li<;y  has  been  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice.   I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  the  destru(;tion  of  ])roperty. 
(|.  I  think  I  aaw  aome  notice  of  a  reward  being  offered  by  the  Broth- 
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erhood  for  the  detection  of  any  telegrapher  who  committed  raeii 
violence  f — A.  I  saw  that  reward  offered  in  the  newspapers.    I  did  i 
have  any  official  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  it  to  be  a  fact  that  such  an  offer  is  made,  a 
that  it  is  a  standing  offer  f — A.  I  cannot  say  whether  that  is  a  fiict 
not.    If  the  offer  was  made  it  was  done  by  the  other  members  of  l 
committee  during  my  absence  from  the  city.    I  have  not  been  here 
the  time,  and  cannot  really  say  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Aldbioh  : 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  organization  of  the  Telegraphic  Brotb 
hood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  what  persons  are  eligible 
membership  f — A.  All  over  the  age  of  16. 

Q.  Whether  engaged  in  commercial  or  in  railroad  telegraphing  t— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  operators  of  that  kind  are  there  in  the  United  State 
Have  you  any  reliable  statistics  on  that  subject  t — A.  Well,  flnom  s 
tistics  we  have  seen  (in  the  reports  of  the  census  two  or  three  years  ai 
I  think  there  are  about  20,000.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  however.  1 
different  estimates  run  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand. 

Q.  What  is  the  Pienbership  of  your  order  today f — A.  Betw 
18,000  and  19,00C 

Q.  How  lai^e  a  proportion  of  your  members  are  now  out  on  striki 
A.  Ithhiff  we  have  between  eight  and  ten  thousand. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  subject'to  the  < 
of  the  Brotherhood ;  all  of  them  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  members  of  the  Brotherhooil  now  at  work  fr 
telegraph  companies  who  have  been  ordered  outt — A.  Oh,  yes 
have  some  few  deserters  who  refuse  to  obey  orders. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  their  number  ! — A.  We  b 
made  an  estimate  of  that  yet.    That  will  all  come  in  afterward/ 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  is  your  information  as  to  the  pay  that  those  desei 
receive  from  the  Western  Union  Company? — A.  My  infon 
whether  it  is  reliable  or  not  1  cannot  say,  that  they  receive  ex^ 
double  rates,  and  also  that  they  receive  double  salaries  in  » 

Q.  More  pay  than  was  demanded  by  the  executive  commit 
—  At*  your  Brotherhood?— A.  Oh,  very  much  more; 
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gy  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Wby  axe  they  not  ordered  to  strike  f — A.  Well,  we  have  not  con- 
diM  to  do  that  yet. 

Q.  Do  yoa  oonsider  that  their  striking  would  be  more  prejudicial  to 
the  public  than  yonrs,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  employment  in 
coueetfam  with  the  running  of  railroad  trains  f— A.  Well,  1  do  not  see 

tkit  it  woold^do  us  much  good. 

* 

New  Yoek,  August  14, 1883. 
BuoENE  J.  (VCONNOB  swom  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Question.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I 
lite  in  Boston  ;  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  connection  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers 
nd  with  the  existing  strike  f — A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Brotherhood. 

Q.  That  executive  board  has  the  management  of  the  strike  f — ^A.  Yes, 
fix, 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  your  story  in  your  own  way  in  regard  to  the  strike 
and  its  causes. — A.  Well,  I  must  corroborate  the  statements  made  by 
the  other  witnesses  generally,  but  I  have  a  few  points  here  that* I  would 
like  to  eall  special  attention  to.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  show 
the  growth  of  this  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  since  1866.  TEe- 
fariiig  to  a  paper.]  In  1866  the  company  had  37,380  miles  of  poles ; 
IB  1882  they  have  131,060  miles  of  poles. 

By  Mr.  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  From  what  are  you  reading  those  figures  f — A.  An  official  state- 
nent  of  the  company.  This  is  a  statement  compiled  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
•eDtatives  in  Washington  last  March. 

Q.  By  whom  f — A.  By  Bepresentative  Bingham. 

Q.  In  behalf  of  the  company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  that  state- 
■entt— A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Bingham  give  any  authority  for  his  statements  there  ? 
Does  be  state  from  what  source  or  sources  he  has  collected  his  infor- 
Bation  f — A.  The  facts  were  gathered  by  the  committee  of  which  be 
*a«  chairman  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

By  the  Chaibscak  : 

Q.  That  is  a  report  of  the  committee,  is  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  report 
•Bbiiiitted  by  Representative  Bingham,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
[Beading.]  In  1866  the  company  had  75,685  miles  of  wire ;  in  1882  the  v 
had  374,368  miles  of  wire.  In  1866  they  had  2,250  offices  ]  in  1882  they 
hid  12,068  offices. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  If  there  were  five  wires  from  here  to  Boston,  would  you  count  the 
length  of  each  in  such  a  statement  as  thatf — A.  Each  wire  is  counted. 

Q.  Then  if  there  were  five  wires  between  here  and  Boston,  those  wires 
voQld  reprenent  in  your  statement  five  times  the  distance  from  here  to 
figrton  t— A.  Yesi  sir. 
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By  tlie  Chaxebian  ; 
Q.  And  tlio»ie  wires,  or  some  of  them,  are  capable  of  being  vorked 
^y  the  duplex  and  qnadmplex  8yBteln^  t — A.  Yei),  oir ;  as  a  rule  wiraa 
woiked  by  the  duplex  and  qnadruplex  systenmareof  the  largestgaage, 
Ktiy  "So.  a ;  So.  8  and  Iso.  9  gauge  wires  are  very  seldom  worked  on 
tlioMe  iustrnmeDts. 

By  Mr.  Call  :  ^ 

Q.  Can  tbey  be  worked  in  that  way  1 — A.  Sot  witli  any  degree  of 
RiitiMfaction.    They  can  be,  perhaps,  for  short  distances. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 
Q.  Then  the  capacity  to  do  business  is  mncli  larger  than  is  indicated 
by  the  nniuber  of  wires  or  miles  of  wii-e,  by  reason  of  the  applicatioa 
of  these  improved  systems  of  operating  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  To  con- 
tinue the  figures,  in  18Rt!  the  nnmber  of  messages  handled  wasSf879,382; 
in  1882  the  number  of  messages  liimdled  was  38,842,247.  In  18G6  the 
receipts  were  1 6, S68, 920.36 ;  in  1882  tliev  were  $1 7,114,165.92.  The  ex- 
yvinws  in  186(f  were  $3,944,006.43 ;  in  1882they  were  $9,996,095.02.  In 
1800  the  profits  were  $2,024,910.73;  in  1882  tbey  were  $7,118,070.  I 
will  submit  the  figures  iu  tabular  form : 
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]e.T»,  wi 
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4. 010^  77X4 
G.  IM,  TtIT  1 


t,  140. 137  n 


N^ow,  these  figures  show  the  number  of  ofilces  to  bare  been  iucreaoed 
between  18G6  and  1882  sixfold;  the  volume  of  bnsiuess  nearly  eigbt- 
fold,  the  receipts  threefold,  the  cxjieiises  in  about  the  same  pro[)ortion, 
and  the  profits  about  ttireefold.  The  miles  of  wire  were  increased  five- 
fold and  the  miles  of  poles  three-fold. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  late  acquisition  of  the  Matnal 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  about  the  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Compuny,  or  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  employes.  I'lie  capibil  stock  at  aboirt  the  time  tbia  i^ 
])oi't  was  submitted  must  have  been  about  $80,000,000. 
By  Mr.  Phgh: 

Q.  That  is  stock  that  the  company  are  paying  dividends  upon  I — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  We  find  that  the  company  are  i>aying  dividends  of  7  per  cent. 
apon  $80,000,000,  besides  laying  away  a  large  amount  of  profit*  in  tiM 
sinkiiig  nmd. 
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By  Mr.  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  On  what  aathority  are  you  making  these  HtateuieutH  f — A.  On  tlu) 
t&Uiorily  of  the  ofBcial  statements  of  the  company,  sipfued  by  ^^  ThonisiN 
T.  Eckert,  acting  president,"  a  statement  for  the  tiscal  year  <ai<ling 
Juiie30,  ISdS.  We  find  that  they  are  paying  quarterly  dividends  of  1^ 
|H^r  centL,  and  have  a  surplus  after  doing  so  of  $3,545,242.50. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  That  is  over  and  above  the  amount  divided! — A.  Yes,  sir.    This 
is  the  statement  of  the  company. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  The  surplus  appears  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  net  prollt. 
They  divide  two-thirds  of  the  net  profit,  making  a  7  per  cent,  dividend 
ou  the  capital  stock,  and  the  balance  goes  to  the  sinking  fund;  is  that 
ft  T — A.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  made  the  net  profit  $9,0(Kl,000 ;  or  was  it  h^ss  T-- 
A.  Seven  million  dollars  and  over. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Dnee  that  statement  show  that  the  capital  st^^ck  is  $8ri,0(H),CKM)T- 
A«  It  do^  not  show  what  the  capital  stock  is,  but  it  is  rjnite  well  un 
dtrrstoud  in  telegraphic  circles  that  the  capital  stock  is  a  repH'senUf 
tkHi  of  •dfi.O00,00ri. 

OPERATOB.S'  WORK   EXHAUSTING. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

ii^  And  the  7  per  eeuL  ilividend  that  they  pay  is  on  that  amonnt  T- 
A.  T'eft.  sir.    Xow  some  questions  have  been  askd  aU/ut  the  j^trai. 
upon  a  telegraph  op«rrator  nowaday*,  and  the  amount  of  htr^iti  'aih, 
work  now  as  eompaired  with  that  vhich  he  ha^l  to  und^rrgo  i^irx.e  \*:t. 
>csirs  since;.    I  claim  that  tb«r  .^irain  vi  greater  now.  not  simply  Ije^^^uv 
of  tbe  extra  amoant  of  bo^ines-iti  phrfonm^U  but  alvi  on  a/r^r^iont  of  lb*:Mr 
inproved  appliances,  the  dQpl«?x  and  the  fioiAmpU:!.    3Iy  oxn  hxif^h- 
ence  has  taoght  me  thac  unl«^*  rh<r^  :iistni.i.ent>i  are  pla^.-^i  uiM^th  th«: 
bf»t  vir»  and  giveo  the  fil^Msati  aneoti^^ri.  the  vork  \j*:i'/iui*r'i  i:jor<r  A.i 
daoafr  lor  the  optnCM'.    Tb*!se  iiis^imxLeL'--*  are  v*:r>*  often  thrr/x  n  ofi  t/, 
a  wire  vkkh  reqizirt^  oXk^cniit  f:hao;rii:g  or  a/ijfL-.tk:j;r.  and  in  a;j  ofU'M 
when-  there  are  kx  or  ^Izt:  *»f  XL^y^,  iifttr^orct*  xLh  V*i<:h  e//j;/*o>«:*l 
to  give  tbec  pro^K?  k£::jhzr^r^  >  i/>:  .•^:i^:>::j:  4t  ail  riri.fn  to  k^r^p  \ut^:u 
in  ytiUsti  workiAg  on^:  •*>  h  <rf:«5:r.  LAp;^^*  tLat  tL^  ^/j^rriV/r  .';.;/. 
fteif  ha»  Tocka&ipeibe  a^^-iecr^ct:  :•>  o:*::  a  *:iAuy:H  ;:i  ':?.ie  ii<^"/;»-r- 
whjdb  often  tunes  z^3Cfr*i^^jiiZf=f^  ac;  ♦^.•-.•^  tc^r,^^.  of  -  v^Jtv^-r  a.^  .•  ,* 
called.    IVe-  sMjorsj'^*^  r^ic:-  a.«  «  tz'jt,  Kjyj^  zyAL.i^j:  -* >/•-•.  •..'.*'., 
and  rasncT  tita:.  cs«cr>  tiiie  p.-5^*z7*A^  cv  "iy*:  •/::.*■  !*:«  ti^;.   •,«  *??*/. 
evrfT  noT^  v>  £iK*^  a.*   k-vorj:  wi,«,-  >  i'-'-'^-i'  ri. . •'!-*.  ^ri :  i.vj  ..*,  ;r;*i«' 
u^  MM  I  t^3S  apC'be%  *i*».-  'o  \za^  •^rsLi-z  v>:'r*v.*:.     A*  v-r  :r^  u\::y^* 
c*f  Tcartfr^  **"-^  ir:*r.  'XAnyi^s'^i  -w-^  I  *Tv.  I  •::  ;.  t :'  .!-*.•  ivr-*  Cv-  v.>*; 
I  aa  ^nse  pwdrre  :j.  •tkT'a.r  'iac  rL  lT*>r-,  iHiC  f'w.  V-*«r-.  .;/  •-/  >,''/  * 
ftrs^^.-AMft  ^^•tn.'vx  CjC  if.c  «t*tif-  r^'.c*^  '^i-i  f-—.»ti  '.r.i*:  -•. •.*C"*^:  v,  'r^ 

I  MtiaJk  tft*  r^iTitfr  W4iiu£  iib.  j^Knsa^M.  'wwb^^Utttf.*^ 

•lM»|FUSaflMfiKuM^tk4P 
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first-class  salary  is  certainly  not  over  $80  a  months  and  hardly  thai 
Eight  years  ago  I  entered  the  Boston  office.  At  that  time  there 
not  less  than  ten  men  there  receiving  from  $95  to  $100  a  month ;  no 
there  is  just  one  who  receives  more  than  $90  a  month ;  he  receives  $9S, 
There  are,  three  who  receive  $90  each,  and  the  rest  of  the  salaries  range 
from  $70  down  to  $40  a  month. 

Q.  Are  there  any  females  employed  there  f — A.  There  are  something 
like  seventeen  lady  operators  in  the  main  office. 

Q.  What  compensation  do  they  receive? — A.  An  average  of  ahoat 
$37  per  month. 

Q.  If  they  were  male  op«»Tator8,  what  w^ould  they  receive  if  they  were 
paid  in  ])roportion  to  the  others  ? — A.  Many  of  them  would  receive  flnt* 
cla«s  salaries,  for  they  are  very  expert;  they  would  probably  reeeire 
$80  a  month. 

INCREASE  OF    TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  about  ten  years  ago  an  operator 
could  handle  only  al)out  a  hundred  and  fifty  messagesaday  f— |A.  From 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  tnid  twenty-five  I  said. 

Q.  And  that  such  an  operator  now  averages  from  three  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  i)er  day  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difterence  between  an  operator's  ca- 
pacity now  to  handle  messages  and  his  capacity  at  that  timef  Is  it  iit- 
tnbutable  to  the  increased  facilities  in  the  office  or  to  harder  work  on 
the  part  of  the  operators,  or  to  both! — A.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  at- 
tributable to  the  increased  volume  of  business.  In  1865  and  aloo|: 
there  up  to  1870  people  did  not  use  the  telegra])h  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  do  now.  Then,  too,  in  those  days  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany was  composed  of  a  dift'erent  set  of  men,  men  who  were  engaged 
in  a  legitimate  enterprise,  and  who  were  willing  to  accept  a  fair  per- 
centage on  the  capital  invested.  As  to  the  capital  stock  there  was,  I 
should  say,  at  that  time  very  little  "  water''  in  it  pn>bably.  Nowadays 
this  inflated  capital  stock  must  declare  a  dividend  in  some  way,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  more  eflectual  way  of  securing  it  than  to  lake  it 
out  of  the  workingnien,  the  operators.  It  has  been  the  systematic 
policy  of  the  company  during  the  last  ten  years  to  reduce  the  expenses 
as  much  as  jmssible.  I  believe  that  the  running  expenses  of  the  office 
have  not  been  increased  in  the  last  ten  years — L  mean  in  keeping  with 
the  increased  amount  of  business  han<lled;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  expense  of  the  ofiice  has  decreased  cousidenible  in  pniportion. 

DUPLEX  AND  QUADRT'PLEX  DO  NOT  INCREASE  THE  CAPACITY  OP  AN 

OPERATOR   TO   TRANSMIT. 

By  Mr.  ruan: 

Q.  How  much  have  the  inventions  yous])eak  of  increased  the  power 
of  an  operator  to  send  messages  f — A.  Not  any. 

ii.  Then  the  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  sent  now  aa  cum- 
panMl  with  the  nuiiil>er  sent  ten  years  ago  rep  resign  ts  an  increase  in  th« 
amount  of  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  the  lieneHt  of  that  aocraen  to 
the  company;  the  operators  do  more  work  now. 
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THE  COJIPANT  WOULD    NOT    TBEAT  WITH   INDIVIDUAL    OPEBATOBS. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  this  subject :  It  has  been  stated 

by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  the  Western  Union  Company  officials 

hare  insinuated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  treat  with  individuals  in 

ftgud  to  the  gricMinces  complained  of.    I  claim  that  that  is  not  the 

mt.   For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  an  in- 

dvise  of  salary,  but  although  I  was  promoted  to  the  managership  of 

tbe  night  lines  in  Boston  I  received  no  increase  of  pay;  1  drew  the 

ome  salary  that  I  drew  ten  years  ago,  and  I  certainly  am  as  valuable 

(0  the  company  as  I  was  then.    I  have  applied  to  the  manager  in  Bos- 

too  for  an  increase  in  salary  no  less  than  four  times  in  the  last  two 

jean,  and  invariably  his  reply  was  to  this  effect :  <'  We  are  not  increas- 

lajTiALiries  now ;  we  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  should  have 

ir,  bnt  we  are  not  increasing  the  expenses  of  the  company."    This  goes 

to  show  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  this  emergency 

vuqM  not  treat  with  the  operators,  whatever  contrary  professions  the 

officials  may  make  now.    Had  they  been  willing  to  do  so  they  would  be 

10  a  different  position  from  that  in  which  we  find  them  now. 

CONDITION  AND  PAY  OP  OPEBATOBS. 

1  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  asked  something  about  the  condi- 
tion and  compensation  of  telegraph  operators  as  compared  with  clerks. 
I  believe  that  our  condition  is  very  unfEivorable  as  compared  with  that 
of  clerks.  It  is  well  known  that  clerks  in  wholesale  houses,  banks,  and 
(Hber  business  institutions  have  something  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
fatore,  but  it  is  altogether  different  with  the  telegraph  operator.  A^ain, 
it  baa  been  my  own  personal  observation  that  clerks  as  a  rule  about 
<Kice  a  year  receive  an  increase  of  salary.  I  have  noticed  that  to  a  great 
rxteot  in  Boston,  and  if  these  increases  are  not  of  regular  yearly  oc- 
rarrence  the  clerks  are  remembered  at  least  v.o  far  as  to  be  given  to 
Bnders»tand  that  their  services  are  appreciated.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
telegraph  operator.  We  have  no  alternative  now  under  this  giant  mo- 
Bofioly;  we  have  nowhere  else  to  turn  our  steps  to  seek  employment^ 
ud  for  that  reason  and  the  reasons  I  have  just  given  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  condition  of  the  telegraph  operator  will  appear  very  un- 
btorably  in  any  such  comparison  as  that  which  you  suggest. 

0P£RATOB»  WHO  BEPUSED   TO  STBIKE   OB  WHO  DESEBTED. 

A  queittion  was  itsked  by  a  member  of  the  committee  as  to  the  num- 
***rof  oiKinitors  who  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  executive  board 
(0  &tnke.  1  do  not  believe  that,  adding  those  who  refused  to  obey  the 
order  and  those  who  have  turned  traitor  in  this  cause,  both  classes  to- 
CKb4*r  will  foot  up  200.  Our  membersbi})  last  July  was  something  like 
lI.iAio,  and  it  has  nearly  doubled  sincQ  that  time. 

Q.  Since  the  strike  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  strike. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Then,  as  many  struck  as  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  action  of  the  Brotherhood  in  striking  in- 
nt««i  those  who  did  not  belong  to  it  to  join  the  strike  T — A.  I  do  not 
daim  that  they  joined  the  strike.  I  claim  that  they  joined  the  Broth- 
vbood.    The  railroad  oprators  flocked  to  us  as  members, 
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Q   Had  yoa  any  considerable  number  of  them  before  as  niemben  ^ 
the  Brotherhood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  operators  have  participated  in  the  strike^ 
you  say  f — A.  Between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  ] 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  of  those  who  belonged  to  your  order  od 
tlie  19th  of  July  last  and  of  those  who  have  joined  you  since  not  more 
than  200  have  declined  to  join  in  the  strike  or  have  deserted  you  afi»r 
going  on  strike? — ^A.  We  presented  no  bill  of  grievances  to  any  rail- 
roa<l  company  on  the  19th  of  July. 

Q.  I  understand  that  fact.  So  that  the  railroad  operators  were  st 
lil>erty  to  keep  their  places  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  of  the  men  that  you  expected  toqnit  work  then 
were  not  more  than  200  who  refused  f-^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  number 
includes  those  who  have  deserted.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  every  oper- 
ator in  the  main  office  went  out  except  one. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  order  t — A.  He  was  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Of  those  who  actually  did  join  in  the  strike  how  many  have  re- 
turned to  work  f — A.  I  should  say  not  more  than  150. 

Q.  In  the  entire  country  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  definitely  and  accurately! — ^A.  Not  ac- 
cuirately ;  but  we  have  received  daily  communications  fh>m  nearly  all 
our  assemblies,  numbering  about  150,  and  if  their  reports  are  to  be  be- 
lieved the  figures  I  have  given  you  are  correct. 

Q.  You  avail  yourself  of  the  telegni])h  in  the  transaction  of  your  bnn- 
ness  in  connection  with  the  strike  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  great  extent 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q,  What  wiiR  your  membership  on  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  atrike 
began  ? — A.  Including  the  railroad  operators,  I  should  think  about 
1 1,000 — between  ten  and  eleven  thousand. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership  now  T — A.  I  claim  now  that  onr  mem* 
bersbip  is  something  like  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand. 

FEMALK   TKLEGRAPH   OPERATORS. 

Hy  Ihe  (JhaikmaN: 

Q.  How  many  frniah' openitors  are  there  in  (he  oxmntry  f— ^A.  It  in 
hard  to  answer  a  <iuestion  like  that.  In  Boston,  whieh  may  be  a  mt^ 
rion  for  cities  of  the  same  size,  out  of  the  2(MI  ofYenitors,  male  and  f«* 
mule,  there  nn\  ]H'rha])s,  HO  la«ly  operators. 

Q.  That  is  one-(|narter  of  the  whole  number.  Do  you  think  that  one 
fourth  or  one  third  of  the  operators  <»f  the  entire  country  are  ladies? — 
A.  1  «lo. 

Q.  Have  ladies  who  have  joined  the  strike  l»een  more  faitbfal  tbau 
tln'  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(f.  Ilavt'  any  of  them  deserted  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one, 

if.  Ilnvv  many  of  the  female  operators  have  joined  the  strike T — A. 
Prrlia]is  IMH)  or  400  would  (*(»ver  the  entire  nnmlH^r.  I  do  not  think 
tlM'ri*  are  more  than  .OOO ;  in  fact  I  think  that  would  be  abirgeeMi- 
nnite. 

By  ^Ir.  Georgk  : 
Cj.  Have  any  of  the  ladies  who  l)elonged  to  your  Brotlierhoo4  4^ 
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gy  the  Chairman  ; 

Qi  Wby  axe  they  not  ordered  to  strike  f — A.  Well,  we  have  not  con- 
chded  to  do  that  yet. 

Q.  Do  yoa  eonaider  that  their  striking  would  be  more  prejudicial  to 
to  paUie  than  yonrs,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  employment  in 
MUieetion  with  the  running  of  railroad  trains!— A.  Well,  I  do  not  see 
tot  it  wcmld^do  us  much  good. 

New  York,  August  14, 1883. 
EroENE  J.  (VGONNOR  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qoestion.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I 
live  in  Boston  ;  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers 
nd  with  the  existing  strike  t — A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Brotherhood. 

Q.  That  executive  board  has  the  management  of  the  strike  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sr. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  your  story  in  your  own  way  in  regard  to  the  strike 
•nd  its  causes. — A.  Well,  I  must  corroborate  the  statements  made  by 
to  other  witnesses  generally,  but  I  have  a  few  points  here  that* I  would 
like  to  eall  special  attention  to.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  show 
the  growth  of  this  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  since  1866.  TEe- 
faring  to  a  paper.]  In  1866  the  company  had  37,380  miles  of  poles ; 
in  1882  they  have  131,060  miles  of  poles. 

By  Mr.  Aldrigh  : 

Q.  From  what  are  you  reading  those  figures! — ^A.  An  official  state- 
neot  of  the  company.  This  is  a  statement  compiled  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
mtstives  in  Washington  last  March. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Bepresentative  Bingham. 

Q.  Id  behalf  of  the  company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  that  state- 
Bent  f— A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Bingham  give  any  authority  for  his  statements  there  ? 
Does  be  state  from  what  source  or  sources  he  has  collected  his  infor- 
mation T — A.  The  facts  were  gathered  by  the  committee  of  which  he 
VM  chairman  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  a  report  of  the  committee,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  report 
nlmiitted  by  RepresentativeBingham,  the  chairman  of  the  committe<\ 
Beading.]     In  1866  the  company  had  75,685  miles  of  wire ;  in  1882  they 
ad  374,368  miles  of  wire.    In  1866  they  had  2,250  offices ;  in  1882  they 
bad  12,068  offices. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  If  there  were  five  wires  from  here  to  Boston,  would  you  count  the 
tength  of  each  in  such  a  statement  as  thatf — A.  Each  wire  is  counted. 

Q*  Then  if  there  were  five  wires  between  here  and  Boston,  those  wires 
wimkl  reproHent  in  your  statement  five  times  the  distance  from  here  to 
Boaloa  t— A.  Ye8|  air. 
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Q.  Then  the  absence  of  old  men  among  the  operators  does  Dot  iieC' 
essarily  mean  that  they  are  dead ;  some  have  died  and  a  great  maim 
have  gone  into  other  business,  I  suppose  f — A.  I  have  known  o  greal 
many  of  them  to  take  to  other  avocations  even  at  less  compensation,  oi 
account  of  their  own  business  being  so  wearing. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  your  executive  committee  are  present  hen 
to-day  t — A.  Three. 

Q.  How  many  that  are  known  to  you  as  representative  operators 
that  is,  men  who  take  some  lead  in  this  strike  and  are  really  rei^resent 
ative  men  f — A.  As  to  ability  do  you  mean  t 

Q.  I  mean  men  of  ability  as  operators,  and  who  are  regarded  aa  rep^ 
rosentative  men  among  the  operators. — A.  I  do  not  know  the  ability  ol 
any  of  the  members  except  the  two  who  are  here. 

OPERATORS  CANNOT  SAVE  MONEY. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  you  are  a  telegraph  operator  of  18 
years'  standing ;  you  are  34  years  old ;  you  are  one  of  the  ^^  old  "  men  in 
the  business  and  actually  among  the  older  men  of  those  engaged  in  thai 
business ;  now,  of  those  whom  you  know  personally^  and  aU)nt  whose 
affairs  you  have  some  knowledge,  and  who  have  been  in  the  boeineas 
tor  ten  years  or  longer,  how  many,  passing  over  those  (if  there  ar^  Miy] 
of  objectionable  habits,  have  accumulated  $2,000  apiece  f — A.  It  woQld 
be  hard  to  answer  that  question ;  I  can  say  that  1  know  of  none. 

Q.  You  know  of  none  that  have  accumulated  $2,000 1 — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any.  I  know  of  several  who  may  have  a  bank-book  or  two,  bat 
as  to  the  amount  placed  to  their  credit  on  those  books  I  am  unable  Ui 
state.  There  are  very  few  of  them  of  my  acquaintance,  however,  nnieaii 
]t  be  a  manager  of  an  office,  or  a  chief  0]>erator,  or  men  of  that  class  whc 
are  receiving  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services,  who  ever  lay  awaj 
anything. 

Q.  I  exclude  from  consideration  in  this  question  men  whose  fiftilan 
to  save  can  be  attributed  to  bad  habits  T — A.  I  keep  that  in  mind  ill 
answering  the  question. 

Q.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  know  what  chance  there  is  for  a  rea 
sonably  prudent  and  economical  man  to  save  a  little  money  in  the  busi 
II ess  of  a  telegraph  operator? — A.  Well,  there  might  be  some  chance 
for  a  man  to  do  that  if  he  cared  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day — ^thatie,  fin 
a  single  man ;  but  if  he  was  a  married  man,  or  had  a  father  or  a  mothei 
or  a  sister  or  some  other  i>erson  dependent  upon  him,  it  would  be  eimply 
impossible  for  him  to  lay  up  anything  without  working  extra  hoars. 

Q.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  what  I  take  to  be  the  £eust,  that 
young  gentlemen  of  quick  parts  and  natural  intelligence,  and  yoang  la- 
dies of  similar  capacity,  seek  this  employment  f — A.  To  a  great  extent 
they  seek  it,  or  rather  the  matter  is  brought  before  them  by  proresson 
of  ^^  telegraph  colleges,"  and  by  means  of  misn>presentation.  In  nearly 
every  journal  (I  know  it  is  so  in  Boston)  you  will  find  an  aiivertisement 
setting  forth  in  very  flowery  style  the  inducements  to  yonng  gentlemen 
and  young  ladies  to  take  up  telegraphy.  They  state  in  these  ad vertiie- 
ments  that  the  salaries  range  from  $40  to  $125  a  montli.  While,  tedi- 
nically  speaking,  their  circulars  and  advertisements  are  all  riKht,  be- 
cause there  are  operators  who  get  from  $40  to  $125  a  month,  you  well 
know  by  this  time  that  tbe  average  salary  of  the  telegraph  operator  ii 
about  $54  a  month  in  the  commercial  branch  of  the  business,  and  tbi 
average  in  the  railroad  branch  only  from  $38  to  $30  a  month.  SoWf  ^ 
meafis  of  these  fraudulcfit  circulars  and  advertisements  of  these  ^  Mia 
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gnph  colleges  "  a  great  many  young  x>eople  are  induced  to  take  up  the 
proftision  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  they  find  that  it  is  not  all  what 
U  i«  represented  to  be.  These  <<  colleges  "  are  fraudulent,  and  are  got- 
(eo  ap  by  parties  that  the  company  would  not  give  employment  to  be- 
cMue  of  their  incapacity  as  operators. 

SALABIES  OF  TELEGRAPH  MEN. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  salary  of  the  manager  of  an  office  f — A.  That  depends 
a  l^reat  deal  ui>on  the  business  transacted.  The  salary  of  the  superiu- 
teodf  lit  of  the  eastern  district  is  something  like  $2,700, 1  understand ; 
ibe  salary  of  the  manager  there  is  $135  a  month  now,  while  the  man- 
agfr  before  him  got  $40  a  month  more ;  the  "wire  cbieP  there  receives 
•ll.^  a  month,  as  against  $125  received  by  the  party  who  preceded  him. 
Uf  Sew  York  salaries  I  am  unable  to  speak.  Probably  the  salary 
flf  the  manager  here  is  something  like  $150  a  month,  the  salaries  of 
chief  oi>erators  ranging  from  $110  to  $125.  Thus  you  see  there  is  a  sys- 
tosatic  retrenchment  going  on  in  the  management  of  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  salaries  of  the  secretary,  the 
Senenil  superintendent,  and  the  other  higher  officers  of  the  company? — 
A.  Xo;  but  I  have  understood  that  the  "acting  president,"  General 
Eckerc,  has  a  salary  of  $7,000  or  $8,000  a  year,  and  the  salary  of  the 
wcreiary  is  probably  $6,000,  and  tlie  electrician's  salary  something  like 
15,000. 

TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR'S  PARALYSIS. 

By  the  Chairmaiy  : 

Q.  Wi*  hear  occasi^mally  of  certain  diseases  which  attack  the  operators 
is  a  class— operator's  ])aralysis  and  other  such  aflections ;  do  you  know 
aiivtbiu;:  about  that  matter  t — A.  Several  such  cases  have  come,  to  my 

ttnwliHl^je. 

Q.  How  is  that  disejise  caused  t — A.  I  think  it  results  to  a  very  great 
fx:cnt  from  continuous  writing  with  a  steel  pen.  1  have  noticed  that 
Titbin  ihe  last  four  or  five  or  six  years  the  company  have  furnished  a 
*wiflen  |>en- holder,  and  wood  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  it 
does  not  have  a  tendency  to  aflect  the  nerves  as  they  are  affected  by 
tbe  ase  of  the  metal  penholder.  In  old  times' the  pen-holders  were 
fann.sbed  with  an  iron  band  in  which  to  insert  the  pen,  and  I  presume 
thf  paralysis  was  brought  about  in  that  way,  by  steady,  continuous 
vriting,  while  the  hand  in  many  cases  was  perspiring,  thus  causing  a 
nirr^nl  of  electricity  to  work  upon  the  nerves. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  unable  to  write  at  times  yourself;  do  you  un- 
deratand  that  to  be  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  something  in  the  nature 
of  operator's  paralysis  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Occasioned  by  labor  such  as  you  have  described  t — A.  Yes. 

<{.  How  did  you  lose  your  other  arm  f — A.  I  lost  that  on  a  railroad  by 
bUinjr  fVom  a  train. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  other  points  in  mind  that  you  wish  to  state  to  the 
ttmmittee  T — ^A.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  desire  to  state  that  I  now 
Cill  to  mind. 

Q.  You  are  chairman  of  this  executive  committee  of  the  Brotherhood, 
vkI  it  may  be  that  you  have  some  additional  suggestions  to  make  with 
to  legislative  or  other  measures  that  might  be  serviceable  to 

U  o—— (5  XJkW) 
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yoar  craft  or  to  the  labor  interest  generally.    If  yon  have  any  snch  BUi 
gestions  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them. — ^A.  I  woald  ask  yen  to 
cuse  me  from  saying  anything  upon  that  subject  until  after  die  otk^fr 
Bide  have  presented  their  case. 

OPEBATOBS'  SALARIES — THEIR  tNADEQUAOY. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  salary  have  you  been  receiving  f — ^A.  Seventy  dollars  a 
month. 

Q.  Is  that  adequate  for  your  comfortable  support  T — ^A.  Ifo,  sir, 

Q.  What  amount  do  you  ha^e  to  pay  for  house-rent  or  board  t— A  I 
rent  a  whole  house  and  sublet  part  of  it ;  that  is  about  the  only  way  we 
can  live  in  a  large  city. 

Q.  So  that  you  get  your  own  rent  free  f — ^A.  I  do  not.  My  rent  is  t20 
now — my  share  of  the  rent. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  for  the  subsistence  of  your  family  T — ^A.  It  oosti 
me  all  of  the  $70  a  month. 

Q.  Over  $70  f^— A.  It  costs  me  that.  I  work  a  great  deal  of  extn 
time,  too. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  extra  work  t — A.  Well,  at  this  seaaoii 
of  the  year  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  $40  in  the  month  ex- 
tra, or  equivalent  to  that,  which  would  bring  me  up  to  about  $110  a 
month. 

Q.  At  the  rate  of  nine  hours  for  a  day's  work  T — A.  No :  seven  houn; 
our  extra  work  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  seven  hours  a  aay. 

Q.  And  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  that  extra  work  in  order  to  pio* 
vide  a  reasonable  and  comfortable  subsistence  for  your  family  t--»A 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Aldrioh  : 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  expert  commercial  operators  have  joined  in 
the  strike  T — ^A.  Certainly  two-thirds. 

TIME  REQUIBED  TO  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  OPEBATOB. 

Q.  IIow  long  does  it  take  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  become 
an  expei  t  operator  ? — A.  Not  less  than  four  years  at  constant  applica* 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  your  being  known  as  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  had  any  eltVct  in  inducing  the  c<mipany  to  decline  to 
give  yon  an  increase  of  salary  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not,  because  I  hava 
known  non  inenibers  ro  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  rule  is  a  general  one  which  was  applied 
to  you  as  to  others! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

OPEKATOBS  GENEKALLY  U>^MABBIED. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  on  the  part  of  telegraph  operators  any  dispos- 
tion  to  take  up<»n  themselves  the  care  of  a  family? — A.  Well,  I  qob/I 
know  that  I  have  noticed  any  disinclination.  I  have,  however,  hcMd 
a  great  many  express  themselves  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
down  and  get  married  if  they  were  reoeiving  a  proper  oomL 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  actaal  fiMt}  aie  theve  fsv  or 
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Borried  men  among  the  operators  T — A.  As  a  role  they  are  young  men— - 
iiiiiiarrie<L 

Q.  And  that  result,  you  think,  is  produced  by  their  inadequate  com- 
lensation  T — A.  1  do,  sir. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  "STTBPLUS'^  AGAIN. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  did  you  state  to  be  the  amount  of  the  surplus,  after  paying 
Ihe  7  per  cent,  dividend  of  the  Western  Union  Company;  in  the  year 
1883,  as  reported  by  General  Eckert »— A.  Over  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Aldhigh.  TTo  the  witness.]  I  think  if  you  ^ill  examine  the  state- 
nent  you  will  liuu  that  the  surplus  increased  only  very  slightly  during 
the  year.  There  was  a  surplus  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  increase  in  it  during  the  year  was  very  slight. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  balance  what  is  left  after  paying  the  dividend 
to  that  year — the  net  remainder  of  the  year's  earnings  after  paying 
expenses  and  the  7  per  cent,  dividend  f 
The  Witness.  The  balance  here  is  over  $3,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  But  does  that  amount  represent  the  surplus  earnings 
«( that  year,  or  an  accumulated  surplus  running  back  through  several 
jeant 
The  Witness.  I  should  say  it  was  the  surplus  of  that  year. 
Ur.  Aldrich.  I  call  the  witness's  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
Ut  of  April  of  that  year  the  surplus  reported  was  $3,345,242.50,  and 
OD  the  Ist  of  July  it  was  $3,744,752.43,  showing  only  a  slight  increase. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  a  surplus  accumulated  through  several  previous  years,  or 
dow  it  all  belong  to  that  year! — A.  This  is  a  statement  for  the  year 
«Klinff  .Tone  30,  1883. 

Q.  What  are  the  total  earnings  for  that  year! — A.  $1,677,818.50, 
iix«l  the  surplus  on  hand  January  1, 1883,  as  per  last  quarterly  state- 
ment, is  $3,093,885.74. 

Q.  Is  not  that  surplus  an  accumulation  of  perhaps  many  previous 
ywTR,  instead  of  merely  the  remainder  of  the  earnings  of  that  year  after 
piyiDff  operating  exi>enses  and  the  dividend  ? — A.  It  may  be  so. 

Q.  What  wore  the  earnings  in  1882,  according  to  that  statement  sub- 
■itteil  by  Rt^presentative  Bingham  t— A.  $17,114,165.92. 

Q.  What  were  the  total  operating  expenses  !— A.  $9,996,095.92. 

Q.  And  th«»  bal:in<»ef — A.  Seven  million  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  Prom  that  $7,000,000  you  understand  that  the  dividend  of  7  per 
oniL  was  paid  f^  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  payment  of  all  the  charges  of  the  year,  inclnding 
<*IH'Riting  expenses,  what  is  the  net  balance ;  can  you  tdl  ? — A.  After 
paviijj:  the  dividend  the  snq)lua.is  $3,743,792.50. 

y.  Cut  is  that  the  surplus  of  the  earnings  of  that  one  year,  or  is  it 
an  H^CT'-gate  of  the  remainders  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  *' surplus  " 
ftiDii  for  M'venil  previous  years  f — A.  Probably  it  covers  several  years. 

Q.  If  the  requests  of  the  Brotherhood  were  complied  with  how  much 
»odd  that  compliance  increase  the  operating  expenses  of  the  company 
perannomf — A.  Do  yon  mean  if  the  entire  memorial  was  complied 
vitht 

Q.  Te«. — A.  We  hardly  expected  that  they  would  comply  with  the 
vMe  of  the  reqniremeotB  of  the  bill  we  presented,  but  we  were  willing 
tosbitnlfe  witli  them. 
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Q.  That  is,  if  I  understand  you.  3'oa  did  not  claim  anything  mox« 
than  you  thought  you  really  ougnt  to  have,  but  you  were  wiUuijc  to 
compromise  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  suppose  now  that  all  the  requirements  or  demands  of  the 
operators  had  been  granted,  what  increase  would  it  have  made  in  tbe 
annual  expenses  of  the  company! — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  increase 
would  have  been  more  than  17  or  18  per  cent.  • 

Q.  Do  you  mean  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  or  18  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  only  ? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  entire  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  companyt— 
A.  That  I  cannot  sta.te. 

Q.  But  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  salaries  paid  you  say 
that  the  increase  would  have  been  about  17  per  cent  f — ^A.  Yes,*  sir;  I 
think  so  3  and  considering  the  fact  that  salaries  have  been  reduced 
about  one-half  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  did  not  appear  to  ub  an 
iinreasouable  thing  to  ask. 

Q.  Kow,  you  may  state,  if  yon  can,  the  basis  on  which  the  Brother- 
Lood  would  have  been  willing  to  compromise ;  or,  if  you  are  wUliug, 
you  may  tell  us  what  would  settle  the  dispute  now  between  them  and 
the  company  f — A.  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  must  decline  to 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  matter  at  issue  between  your  Brotherhood  and 
the  company  was  to  have  been  made  a  subject  of  compromise  or  arU- 
tration  if  the  company  had  been  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  witb 
you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  yet  that  they  will  do 
;so,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  is  better  for  me  to  dedine  to  answer 
your  question. 

THE  BBOTHEBHOOD  OPPOSED  TO  STBIKES. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  I  understand  from  the  testimony  here  that  your  organization  does 
^lot  favor  strikes  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  employers 
and  tlioir  oin])loyes  f — A.  Our  organization  forbids  strikes  until  idl 
other  means  of  settlement  have  failed. 

Q.  And  you  would  still  be  willing  to  arbitrate  with  the  company  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ]Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  other  cities  have  you  worked  in  besides  Boston  t — A.  Josl 

one  other  city — Springiield,  Mass. 

The  statement  signed  by  the  acting  president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  testimony,  is  aa  fol- 
lows : 

'Quarierhf  report  of  the  Wistern  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  auarter  ending  JmmtJlK 

18d:i. 

Executive  Office,  Western  Union  Teleqrapb  Coxpaxt, 

Arw  Tcrk,  Juu€  13, 18B1 

Tin*  foUowing  Btatcmont  wiU  show  the  condition  of  the  omnpany  at  tbe  cloM  of  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  ld63 : 

Snrplne  Janoary  1,  1S83,  as  per  last  qaarterly  report |3,3BB»8ttM 

Net  reTenaee  quarter  ended  March  31,  1883. 1«677,BU  tt 
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Dmi  wUeh  dednetlBg  ftppropiifttioDB  ibr— 
KTidaidofl|perc6iit.y  payable  April  6 tl>399>767  25 


hkratonboBded  debt 106,600  00 

iridngftuids 20,094  00 


1,626,461  25 


Uayee  a  sarpliu  April  1, 1883,  of 3,545,242  50 


Tk  Mt  reTennes  for  the  quarter  ending  Jnne  30,  instant,  based  npon 
Bcirij  completed  returns  for  April,  partial  retomsfor  May,  and  esti- 
Bitiof  the  bnsiness  for  Jane,  will  be  abont 1,725,000  00 

iidnrpliis  April  1,  as  above. 3,545,242  50 

5,270,242  50 
ftm  which  oppropriating  for — 

bterat  on  bonded  debt $1^,700  00 

Iddng  flinds 20,000  00 

126, 700  OO 

Learee  a  balance  of 5,143,542  50 

Unqnirae  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  If  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
ioek 1,399.750  OO 

Dedncting  which  leaves  a  snrplns,  after  paying  dividend,  of... .    3,743,792  50 

The  lease  of  the  lines  of  the  Mntaal  Union  Company  took  effect  Febmary  15, 1883^ 
lit  sq  injunction  to  restrain  its  operation  was  in  force  for  nearly  tbrco  months,  thns 
indenting  the  company  during  tnat  period  from  seonring  the  benefits  of  consolida- 
te in  the  matter  of  crpenses. 
fienectfolly  submitted. 

THOMAS  T.  ECKEET, 

Acting  PreridenU 

Od  motion,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  to  wit : 

In  rieir  of  the  statements  submitted — 

Btiolwd,  That  a  dividend  of  If  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  company  b» 
himly  dfclan'd  payable  on  and  after  July  16,  and  on  removal  of  legal  restraint  pro- 
kbitioff  such  payment,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  the  transfer-booka 
ittlie  JOth  of  Juno,  instant. 

Smoivrd^  That  the  books  of  transfer  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  be  closed 
It  3  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  Juno,  instant,  and  be  reopened  on  the 
■eninf  of  the  17th  of  July  next. 

The  chairmaD  announced  that  it  was  expected  that  witnesses  would 
appear  on  Monday  the  20th  instant  to  present  the  Western  Union  side 
of  the  controversy,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  committee  would 
kar  statements  from  representative  workingmen  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 

Adjoamed. 


New  Yoek,  August  15, 1883. 
John  S.  McClelland  recalled  and  further  examined. 

Bv  the  Chaikman: 

• 

Qoefftion  Yon  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  principal  points  that  were 
ngffested  to  you  when  you  were  last  before  the  committee,  and  you  may 
Bov  prececal  in  your  own  way  to  make  whatever  statement  you  desire 
in  relation  to  those  |K)ints,  or  in  relation  to  any  other  matters  that  are 
potinent  to  the  sabject  ander  investigation;  and  when  you  have  done 
thU  we  will  qocBtion  yon  flurther  if  we  think  it  necessary  t — ^Answer  I 
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was  requested  to  farnisli  evidence  of  the  existence  of  iron-clad  oqd- 
tracts  or  agreements  into  which  employes  were  forced,  not  only  by  tde< 
graph  companies  but  by  other  employers  of  labor  throughout  the  coirn- 
try.  In  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  my  examination  ye8te^ 
day  I  have  gathered  some  evidence  on  that  subject,  and  I  will  Babmit 
first  the  iron-clad  contract  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  potters  in  Ohio  and  their  workingmen  during  last  year  and 
also  a  portion  of  this  year.  I  have  here  a  slip  of  paper  containing  one 
of  these  printed  contracts. 
Mr.  George.    Bead  it  to  the  committee. 

"IRON-OLAD^  CONTRACTS  OR  "OATHS.'' 

The  Witness.    [Eeading:] 

I,  A  B,  hereby  agreo  to  work  for  C  D  at  my  trade  at  tho  regular  established  pricM, 
doiug  my  work  in  a  good,  workman-like  manner,  withdrawing  from  the  Kni|;ht«  of 
Labor,  and  ignoring  all  outside  parties,  committe<^,  and  trade  or  labor  associatioDii 
and  also  agree  not  to  connect  myself  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  similar  orgta- 
ization,  or  to  join  in  any  meeting  or  procession  of  such  organizations,  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  said  C  D. 

in  consideration  of  which  the  said  C  D  agrees  to  pay  A  B  for  his  services  every  two 
weeks,  as  is  customary,  the  necessary  stoppages  ezcept-cd.  The  above  agreemeot 
can  only  be  terminatcMl  by  either  party  giving  the  other  two  weeks'  notice,  onleatfiir 
bad  workmanship,  violation  of  this  contract,  or  the  rules  of  the  factory,  or  interftr- 
enco  with  other  workmen. 
Signed  and  sealed  this day  of ,  1882. 

WEST,  HAEDWICKE  &  CO. 

WM.  BRUNT,  Jr. 

KNOWLES,  TAYLOR  &  KNOWLES. 

WILLIAM  FLENTKE. 

GOODWIN  BROS. 

WALLACE  &  CUETWYND. 

GEO.  S.  HARKER  &  CO. 
East  Livkrpool,  Ohio,  June  2,  1882. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  ii  piece  of  paper  with  printed  matter  upon  it  which  you 
have  read  to  the  committee.  Please  tell  us  now  how  it  came  intoyoar 
possession,  and  what  reason  you  have  for  l)elievin|r  that  it  represents 
anything  that  was  actually  done. — A.  It  comes  to  mo  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  my  ofiicial  business  with  the  employes  of  these  firms.  It  comes 
to  me  with  the  official  seal  of  the  or;ranization  to  which  they  are  at- 
tiiclicd  stampod.upon  it,  and  it  is  well  known  through  the  newspapers 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  establishments,  that  the^e 
firms  have  done  just  tliat  kind  of  thin;r.  Tlie  matter  lias  l>eon  veiy 
fully  referred  to  and  diseusscd  in  i>ublie,  and  it  is  generally  accepted 
us  a  fact  that  this  contract  has  been  put  belbre  their  employes  as  a  con* 
ditiuri  on  which  they  \\ouhl  be  allowt'd  to  n»turn  to  work. 

Q.  "What  iiilbrmatioii  have  you  as  to  whetliertlieir  employes  executed 
sueh  a  ])a]ieras  a  eondition  precedent  before  they  did  return  to  work  f^ 
A.  It  is  understood  that  they  did  so. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  denial  of  tlie  authenticity  of  that  con- 
tract ? — A.  Mot  tliat  I  am  aware  <»f. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  matt(*r  that  was  considered  secret  at  allT — A.  yo, 
Air. 

Q.  A  common  practice! — A.  A  common  practice. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  tliat  that  contract  was  sabmitted  to  tbe 
employes  immediately  after  a  strike! — A.  This  was  after  a  lookoiit» 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  strike  and  a  lockout. 

Q.  Explain  the  difference.— A.  A  lockout  is  ondentood  to  be 
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tihe  employer,  without  the  employ^  making  any  aggressive  movement 
vpon  him,  closes  his  doors  against  the  employ6  because  of  his  conneo- 
tion  with  a  labor  organization.  Lockouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  cooDtiy. 

Q.  A  lockout,  then,  is  equivalent  to  a  discharge  t — A.  It  is  a  dis- 
charge, a  temporary  one,  because  in  closing  his  doors  the  employer  says 
dut  they  will  be  reopened  to  his  employ^  when  the  employ^  with- 
dr%w9  from  the  labor  organization  with  which  he  may  be  connected. 
But  if  you  call  it  a  discharge,  it  is  not  a  discharge  due  to  any  fault  of 
Workmanship  or  au}'  faalt  on  the  part  of  the  employ^;  no  complaint 
has  been  made  against  him  of  any  misconduct,  but  he  is  locked  out 
Kuiplr  <>u  account  of  his  joining  some  labor  organization. 
*i.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract  which  you  have  read  ? — A.  June 

m^ILROADS  THREATEN   DISMISSAL   OF   OPEBATOBS  WHO  BELONG  TO 

THE  BBOTHEBHOOD. 

I  spoke  yesterday  also  of  certain  railway  superintendents,  during  the 
coarse  of  tiie  formation  of  our  telegrapher's  organization,  having  sent  cir- 
talara  to  their  employes  telling  them  that  they  must  not  connect  them- 
lelvea  with  the  organization,  or,  if  they  already  belonged  to  it,  that 
Tbej  must  immedititely  withdraw,  on  pain  of  dismissal  from  the  ser\ico 
of  tip  company.  I  find  that  two  of  the  letters  which  I  have  received 
frrtoi  JDilividual  operators  referring  to  these  circulars  have  been  mis- 
Iii'l  i^T  banded  out  for  publication  in  the  telegraphic  journals,  so  that 
tiifv  are  not  "get  stable ''just  at  present,  but  I  can  testify  to  the  sub- 
»:diire  of  them,  and  I  have  a  letter  here  which  will  throw  some  light 
cr^in  the  matters. 

Q.  \V!i:it  was  the  substance  of  those  letters,  or  their  statement  of  the 
w  i^Tain-e  of  those  circulars  ? — A.  The  substance  of  the  circular  was 
:ii.it  ilu'V  must  uitherinnnedhitely  withdrawfrom thetelegraphers'organ- 
iiati-m  which  was  then  forming  or  be  dismissed  from  the  employ  of  the 
crtmpany.  I  have  another  letter  from  a  dift'erent  part  of  the  country 
bt-arinicujion  thf  same  subject,  from  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.  1  may  state 
ftl^tbat  ntjtahly  on  the  railway  systems  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially 
of  th**  lU-ailing  system  and  the  many  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eail- 
v^xul^  ^aeh  instructions  have  been  issued  to  their  employes. 

IRON  CLAD   OATHS  NOT  MERE   CONTRACTS. 

y.  You  recollect  that  your  statement  which  led  to  my  asking  you  for 
t'^  s[H'fifie  information  of  tliis  kind  was  that  after  the  strike  in  1870 
rLf  \\\-firi*rn  Tiiion  Telegraph  Company  required  those  who  were  re- 
•■Ti!|pl4.yf*d  M»  take  an  oath  to  the  effect,  1  think  you  said,  that  they  would 
^fmiij  irutij  becoming  members  of  any  such  organization  and  from  tak- 
«z  part  in  strikes  in  the  future.  Have  you  anything  of  that  sort  which 
y*n  ran  submit  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  have  brought  before  the  commit- 
ter one  or  twf»  gentlemen  who  arc  now  employed  in  the  Western  Union 
^•ail'ling  and  who  subscribed  to  such  an  oath  at  that  time.  I  have 
haiiiiid  their  names  to  the  clerk. 

Thf  (;HAiR3tAN.  [To  the  clerk.]  Pass  the  list  to  the  witness  and  let  him 
•i'Hily  the  nameri. 

Tbe  Witness.  [Referring  to  the  list.]  Jeremiah  Borst,  John  J.  Galla- 
haD.  W.  C.  Ilumstone,  and  W.  B.  Somerville. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  gentlemen  whom  you  have  named  there 
did  ratifKrhbe  to  such  an  oath  f — ^A.  Some  or  all  of  them  did. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  bearing  upon  that  point  f — A.  I  ha 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  general  contract  system. 

A  GOAL  company's  LEASES  AND  OTHER  CONTRACTS  WITH  ITS  X 

PLOYI6S. 

Q.  Give  us  that  then. — A.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  contract  or  lea 
put  out  by  the  Hawk's  Kest  Goal  Company  relative  to  the  conditio 
under  which  a  house  could  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  company'^  e 
ploy^s. 

Q.  Where isthat  company  located  t — A.  In  West  Yirginia.  It  is  a  coi 
mining  corporation. 
Q.  Read  the  lease  7 — ^A.  [Beading :] 

CONTRACT  OF   LEA6S. 

This  contract  of  lease,  made  this day  of ,  188 — ^  between  the  Hawl 

Nest  Coal  Company,  by  Stephens  M.  Taylor,  its  asent,  of  the  first  part,  and  -^» 
of  the  second  part,  witnesseth :  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  doth  hereby  lease  na 

the  party  of  the  second  part  a  certain  tenemont-honse,  No. ,  situated  upon  t 

lands  of  said  Hawk's  Nest  Coal  Company,  at  Ansted,  in  the  oonnty  of  Fayette  m 
State  of  West  Virginia,  by  the  month,  at  the  price  of  $ — ^—  per  month*  And  t 
parties  of  the  first  and  second  part  hereby  waive  their  right  under  Uie^law  to  reqoi 
notice  to  terminate  the  tenancy  under  this  lease. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  day  and  date  above  written. 

HAWK'S  NEST  COAL  COBiPANT, 
By . 

Then  here  are  the  articles  of  agreement  between  this  company  ai 
its  employes  which  the  company  requires  the  men  to  sign  in  order 
be  employed : 

State  of  Nkw  York, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Albany  f ,  188— 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this day  of ,  188 — ,  betw< 

the  Hawk's  Nest  Coal  Company,  by  Stephens  M.  Taylor,  its  agent,  of  the  lirst  pa 
and '—f  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  employ  the  pa^ty  of  the  aeoc 
part,  as  miner,  upon  and  subject  to  the  hereinafter-named  conditions,  and  the  pa 
of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  and  binds  himself  to  act  in  strict  accordance  uit 
with.  The  party  of  the  second  port  shall  receive  the  sum  of  forty  (40)  cents  per  1 
of  2,240  pounds  of  coal,  to  be  free  from  slate,  dirt,  and  other  impurities,  and  anbj 
to  dockage  whenever  such  slate,  &c.,  is  found. 

The  partj  of  the  second  part  hereby  binds  himself  to  dig  the  cool  at  the  prioea,  S 
herein  set  forth. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  paj  the  party  of  the  second  part  any  and 
amounts  due  him  upon  five  (5)  days'  notice  of  his  desire  to  leave  the  empLoymeol 
the  party  of  the  first  part.  And  the  party  of  the  second  part  hen^by  binds  hinueli 
leave  the  premises  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  on  five  (5)  days'  notice  of  his  dlacluu 
It  is  expressly  understood  by  the  parties  to  this  contract  tnat  the  party  of  the  fi 
part  retains  in  all  cases  the  sole  right  of  employin}^  or  discharging  any  man  on  ' 
works,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  man  be  employed  without  his  knowledge  and  conae 

And  the  party  of  the  sccona  part  agrees  and  binds  himself  to  withdraw  from  a 
renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  order  of  the  **  Knights  of  Labor,"  and  not  beoom 
member  of  any  secret  labor  organization  while  in  the  employ  of  the  party  of  the  fl 
part. 

This  contract  shall  remain  in  fdll  force  and  effect  until  — -^—  the  Ist,  188 — b 

G  ven  under  our  hands  this day  of ,  188—. 

Hawk's  Nbst  Coal  Cou 
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POWER  OF  TRADES  T7NI0NS. 

Q.  What  do  you  auderstand  to  be  the  reason  why  the  company  asks 
fer  the  insertion  of  that  final  clause  7 — A.  My  understanding  of  the 
iea«aoof  the  adoption  of  this  means  of  enslaving  the  labor  of  the  country 
iithat  capitalists  are  beginning  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  labor 
organizations,  and  are  endeavoring  in  every  possible  way  to  check  it  in 
Ibf  bad.  In  the  growth  of  labor  organizations  they  see  their  own  down- 
UI,aD(l  of  coarse  they  wish  if  possible  to  avert  it. 

Q.  What  power  over  the  individual  laborer  is  it  that  they  fear  on  the 
part  of  these  labor  organizations  t — A.  The  power  of  the  combined  ac- 
tion and  effort  of  the  ^boring  men  to  secure  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
dition. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  The  power  of  five  thousand  men  united  instead  of  one  man  by 
kiwelft — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  the  power  of  labor  organization  to  influence  public 
cpinion  by  the  presentation  and  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  labor,  and  all 
tbt;  but,  is  there  any  other  x)ower  which  a  labor  organization  is  sup- 
yofed  to  exert  over  its  individual  members  which  the  employers  en- 
favor  to  guard  against  7 — A.  Nothing  more  than  that  by  these  organi- 
tuioDs  the  interests  of  the  workingmenaredrawnmorecloselytogether; 
tbej  aict  in  concert  and  thereby  stand  in  a  better  position  to  secure  what 
llH*y  (lesire. 

Q.  But  is  there  anything  like  this,  that  these  employers  may  be  en- 
deavoring to  guard  against:  an  obligation  or  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  iiidivi<lual  laborer  when  he  becomes  connected  with  one  of  these 
hU»r  or;;auizations  that,  upon  notice  from  the  organization,  he  will  quit 
tbi-eiuployment  of  any  man  or  company  with  whom  he  may  be  employed 
and  with  whom  he  may  have  a  contract? — A.  I  do  not  look  upon  that 
M  the  fear  of  the  employer. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  common  supposition  or  the  common  allega- 
tkiD  of  the  employers  true  in  regard  to  these  trades  unions,  that  they 
«ercuje  a  power  of  enslavement  upon  their  members,  so  that  the  indi- 
^ual  member,  by  his  obligation  to  the  organization  and  by  the  influence 
»liich  the  organization  as  a  whole  can  <^xert  over  him,  is  i)ractically  com- 
I^UhI  to  br(*ak  his  agreement  or  contract  with  his  employer  upon  re- 
nivin^  notice  from  the  organization  to  do  so  T  Is  such  a  i)ower  as  that 
a«Tim*^l  by  the  organizations,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? — A.  If  you 
«II  the  will  of  the  m^ijority  exercising  such  an  influence  over  an  indi- 
^idnal,  it  probalily  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  labor  organizations^ 

Q.  A  laborer  joins  a  labor  organization;  now,  does  that  imply  on  his 
part  auy  agreement  that  he  will  quit  the  employment  of  any  employer 
«1lh  whom  he  may  be  engaged,  merely  at  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
in*  mlxTs  of  the  organization  T — A.  Not  necessarily  ;  unless  he  binds 
bim-H-lf  to  submit  to  any  such  decision  on  the  part  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Well,  does  he,  as  a  rule,  so  bind  himself  to  submit  to  the  decision 
«f  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  organization  with  which 
lt'*ti  connecte^l,  so  that  ho  may  be  compelled  to  break  his  contract  with 
hx  ♦•nployer  in  consequence  of  such  action  by  the  majority  of  his  or- 
i^aoizatiou  f — A.  The  submission  to  such  an  agreement  as  that  varies 
in diffirent  organizations.  In  some  organizations  I  suppose  the  indi- 
^ail  doeji  ffo  bind  himself. 

(i  Is  it  zenerally  so,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent^  among  the  labor  or- 
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gauizationB  of  the  country,  so  far  as  yoa  are  acquainted  with  them  t — Am 
1  would  hardly  consider  that  question  as  one  that  I  should  auBwer — pot 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Well  answer  it  in  any  way.  I  think  it  involves  an  imi)ortaDt  fhcb 
and  one  which  you  ought  not  to  conceal.  If  you,  on  behalf  of  the  1*- 
boiing  men,  com])lain  of  capital,  and  if  the  laborers  unite  for  the  por^ 
pose  of  ])rotecting  labor  against  capital,  in  what  way  do  the  laboren 
protect  themselves  efficiency  against  capital  unless  in  that  way  T  WluK 
is  it  in  these  labor  organizations  that  capital  really  dreads? — ^A.  I  have 
said  that  it  dreads  the  power  of  the  organized  effort  of  its  employ^  to 
take  from  capital  and  to  secure  for  labor  a  larger  share  of  the  wealtik 
that  labor  creates. 

Q.  Does  the  labot*  organization  exert  that  power  over  its  individual 
members  in  the  way  that  I  have  described,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent? — 
A.  It  does  to  a  great  extent,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  this  case  of  the 
telegra])liers'  strike.  There  are,  no  doubt,  individuals  connected  with 
the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  who  w^ere  opposed  to  going  on  strikei 
but,  the  will  of  the  majority  guiding  them,  they  joined  with  the  othen 
and  went  out. 

Q.  Well,  that,  I  take  it,  is  not  any  secret  at  all  ?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  it  is  that  jiarticular  thing,  that  particular  iM)wer  which  a  la- 
bor organization  can  exert  upon  its  members,  which  capital  chiefly 
dreads,  is  it  not  ?  In  other  words,  if  you  have  no  such  power  as  thi^ 
in  your  labor  organizations,  wherein  is  the  efficiency  of  such  organiza- 
tions to  deal  successfully  with  capital  ? — A.  There  are  many  other  ways 
by  which  organized  effort  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  workingman  without 
taking  such  action  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Ptjgh  : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  value  of  a  labor  organization  if  each  individ- 
ual member  was  not  bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority  ? — ^A.  Well 
those  questions  I  would  have  to  take  time  to  consider  before  I  woula 
make  an  answer  that  would  commit  me  to  anything. 

Q.  What  does  the  organization  exist  for  or  act  for  if  the  members  of 
it  are  not  bound  to  obey  its  action  ? 

The  witness  did  not  answer. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Is  your  organization,  the  telegraphic  Brotherhood,  a  secret  or- 
ganization ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are,  I  suppose,  under  an  obligation  not  to  divulge  the 
means  that  it  adopts  or  may  adopt  ? — ^A.  I  am  under  an  obligation  to 
divulge  nothing  connected  with  it  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Pitgh  : 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  for  that  reason  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was 
conssidering  the  question  in  a  broader  aspect  than  that,  and  I  wish  to 
look  into  it  a  little  more  thoroughly  before  answering. 

By  the  Ghaieman  : 

Q.  But  I  understand  you  to  disclaim  any  secrecy  on  this  point  in  re- 
gard to  which  I  have  asked  you,  that  labor  organizations  are  understood 
to  control,  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  membership,  the  ac^on 
of  the  individual  members  so  far  that  when  the  majority  thinks  that  tat 
the  general  good  a  man  should  quit  working  for  his  employer  he  is  boand 
to  do  it  t — ^A.  There  is  nothing  secret  about  that,  because  it  is  an  op0D 
&ct. 
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Q.  Now  I  ask  you  again,  is  it  that  power  which  a  labor  organization 
ciercises  over  its  individual  members  which  the  final  clause  in  that 
contract  which  you  have  read  was  designed  to  gaard  against  t — ^A.  I 
ihonki  say  it  was  not  that  wholly.  That  may  have  had  some  influence 
00  it,  however. 

Q.  The  other  considerations  are  such  as  yoa  think  result  from  the 
poirer  of  an  organization  to  inflaence  public  opinion  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  facts  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  T 
—A.  Yes ;  in  that  and  in  many  ways.  The  organizations  of  labor  can 
idupt  means  for  presenting  facts  and  figures  to  the  public,  and  of 
spreading  abroad  labor  and  trade  statistics,  which  will  eventually  work 
to  the  general  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  workingmen. 

Q.  You  think,  in  other  words,  that  provisions  like  that  which  you 
kave  read,  in  contracts  presented  by  employers  to  their  employes,  are 
dni^^ned  to  prevent  the  workingmen. from  making  an  intelligent  ap- 
peal to  public  opinion,  through  their  organizations,  for  redress  of  their 
S'evancea,  by  breaking  up  the  organizations  themselves ;  is  that  it  7 — A. 
e  breaking  up  of  the  labor  organizations  would  have  a  tendency,  of 
eonrse,  to  keep  the  labor  agitation  down  and  to  keep  labor  in  a  state  of 
leri'dom  such  as  that  which  at  present  exists,  and  would  prevent  work- 
in^en  from  taking  advantage  of  any  intelligent  means  to  improve  their 
eonditioD.   . 

SECRET  AND  OPEN  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

By  3Ir.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  or  obligations  of  membership  in  labor  organi- 
lations  secret  ? — A.  In  some  organizations  they  are;  in  others  they  are 
not. 

Q.  In  those  organizations  which  are  open  do  you  know  what  the  condi- 
tions of  membership  are  ?  On  what  condition  can  you  join,  and  what 
oblif^ations  are  created  by  membership  ? — A.  I  have  no  connection  with 
uy  organization,  except  that  of  the  telegraphers,  and  that  is  a  secret 

ODC. 

Q.  This  executive  board  of  which  you  have  spoken  here,  is  the  au- 
thority of  that  board  secret — the  extent  of  its  power  and  the  obligation 
*liich  its  action  imposes  on  the  members  ! — A.  It  is  supposed  to  be  se- 
^t,  but  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  as  it  has  been  made 
kfiown  through  the  press  and  before  this  committee,  what  the  power  of 
'iat  executive  board  is. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  member  to  obey  the  authoritative  action  of 
that  exH-utive  board? — A.  A  member  is  8ui)posed  to  obey  it. 

Q.  But  is  there  an  obligation  that  he  shall  do  so,  an  obligjition  aflfect- 
Dg  his  membership  if  he  does  not? — A.  No ;  there  is  not.  The  power 
if  (liis  committee  was  created  specially  for  the  object  for  which  the  com- 
uirtee  was  created. 
Q.  What  power  is  there  under  the  laws  of  the  organization  to  compel 
h^Mlience  by  members? — A.  That  I  decline  to  answer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you  other  documents  which  you  desire  to  present,  or  is  there 
Djthing  further  that  you  can  state,  bearing  upon  this  particular  point? 
f  DoCy  you  may  proceed  to  something  else. — A.  I  did  not  expect  that 
oa  wwt  going  to  reach  that  point  this  morning.  One  of  the  matters 
lafel  WBS  inatructed  to  look  up  information  about  was  strikes. 
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CONDITIONS  IMPOSED  ON   WORKINaMEN  BY  EXPLOTERS. 

Q.  Tbo  particular  matter  I  referred  to  was  the  obligation  which  ca% 
pauies  impose  on  workingmen  as  the  condition  of  giving  them  ei 
ploymeiit. — A.  There  was  a  diflBculty  two  or  three  months  ago  ] 
Eochester,  N.  Y.,  among  the  employes  of  the  factory  of  W.  S.  KAi 
ball  &  Co.,  cigarette  manufacturers.  Pending  the  settlement  of  tb 
difficulty  one  of  the  conditions  or  terms  on  which  the  firm  would  agiei 
to  reinstate  the  workingmen  in  its  employ  was  that  they  shonld  with* 
draw  from  the  labor  organization  with  which  they  had  connected  theV' 
selves.  There  were  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  girls  thrown  ont  oil 
employment.  They  had  connected  themselves  with  a  labor  organiiar 
tion,  and  had  in  a  body  left  the  employment  of  the  firm,  and  one  of  tkl 
conditions  of  their  re-employment  was  that  they  should  withdraw  ftoB 
that  organization. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Was  that  condition  enforced  t — A.  It  was  enforced  in  all  caM 
where  they  went  back,  but  I  believe  there  were  some  who  did  not  gi 
back. 

Q.  Did  the  firm  make  it  a  condition  that  the  employes  should  agrei 
to  that  before  being  re-employed  T — A.  An  absolutely  indispensaUi 
condition.    These  conditions  are  always  indispensable. 

Q.  And  if  the  employ^  refuses  to  accept  the  condition  he  will  notbl 
received  back  7 — A.  No.  These  cases  are  so  common  that  they  exctti 
no  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  those  connected  with  labor  organizatiooi 

The  Chairman.  Bight  on  that  point,  you  will  please  obsen^e  thift 
We  have  intnisted  to  us  the  duty  of  obtaining  definite  evidence  of  faettj 
and  we  cannot  take  newspaper  statements  or  reports  or  general  im 
pressions  as  such  evidence.  We  are  obliged  to  get  information  ftoi 
as  responsible  sources  as  we  can  obtain  it  from,  and  to  receive  evidenci 
only  under  cert«ain  prescribed  forms  which  are  supposed  to  give  it  mon 
or  leSvS  authenticity,  and  upon  that  evidence,  to  make  some  report 
Therefore  it  is  necessarj*  that  we  should  take  with  some  formaUt; 
here  matter  which  is  or  which  may  be  already  familiar  to  the  counti! 
through  the  press ;  and  in  making  statements  u\H>n  these  points  yoi 
will  please  bear  that  in  mind. 

The  Witness.  Well,  if  time  were  allowed,  any  quantity  of  absolat 
evidence  could  be  obtained  on  these  points. by  writing  to  differen 
l)artie8. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  time  from  now  until  next  Decembe] 
and  thaf  I  should  suppose  would  be  sufficient. 

PEOSCEIPTION  of  WOBKING  WOMEN. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Here  is  a  copy  of  an  original  document  writte 
by  the  firm  of  W.  S.  Bogers  &  Co.,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  i 
Cincinnati,  and  addressed  t'o  another  firm.  It  appears  to  have  bee 
a  circular  letter  sent  out  to  various  shoe  finiis  in  thatvicinity,  instrnc 
ing  them  that  '^  the  following  persons  are  not  to  be  hired  by  the  fial 
scribers  to  the  agreement  regarding  female  help."  Then  follows  a  lit 
of  names,  sixteen  in  number.  Of  course  I  can  make  nothing  more  tha 
a  general  statement  here  as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  iiibi 
ing  of  this  paper.  I  have  all  the  facts  and  newspaper  correspondenc 
relating  to  the  difficulty  in  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  very  long,  and  a  goo 
deal  of  it  is  uninteresting. 
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Q.  From  the  perusal  of  those  docunioiits  what  do  you  umlorHtiuul  wnn 
fhe reason  those  persons  were  excluded  trtnii  employment  f — A.  1  uii- 
dmtand  that  they  were  excluded  from  euiploymeuY  Himply  Inhmuini^ 
tbey  rpfased  to  withdraw  from  a  labor  orpiuizatioii. 

Q.  5o  other  reason  is  suggested  1 — A.  No  other  hmihou. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  thepa])er  f — A.  It  is  dated  February  11,  1HH.'I. 
It  reads:  ^' The  following  persons  are  not  to  be  hired  by  NubNeriberN 
to  rbea?reement  regarding  female  help."    Then  follows  tho  liNt.ol'naineN, 
niteen  in  number.    I  have  here  a  letter  in  whieli  tho  writer  Hays  *'  tluit 
■    tlirre  is  a  re;;nlar  organized  battle  waging  against  Jiiidy  Franklin  An- 
cembly.  I  think  this  will  show." 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  those  letters  or  documentN  from  wItieJi 
von  readf — A.  These  are  rei>orts  made  to  me  in  my  oHIejal  ejipiusity  an 
STt-retary  of  the  executive  board  of  the  KnighlH  of  Labor* 

t^.  That  letter  seems  to  recognize  the  existence  of  some  underHtund- 
in^  tieforehantl  among  those  employers  t 

COMBD7ATIONS  OF  EMPLOYKUH. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Another  point :  CorfioratiouH  or  firms,  in  hK;alJti«?H  when? 
there  are  one  or  more  firms  doing  the  same  clasH  of  work,  fff^i uently 
band  tLem§elves  ictn  organizations  for  the  purjK>s^;  of  wa^in^r  this  kiwi 
of  warfare  r^^inst  tLeir  employ/-.-?,  or.  a-j  thej'  ch^yiM;  to  *:;ili  Itj  for  iUa 
parpiiS^r  of  drfrrC'lia^  theaLselve*  again.^t  the  at.ta/:kji  of  tUi:iri'.!itit\oy^zi\, 
In  •<»£:••  cas^^  iitr-*  aL'i  j»*rnaln*r«  are  imprr?^l  by  th'rm  for  the  violation 
•4  th^s-r  '>'ZL'T^r^  l-v  ar,T  or.^  of  their  nor/iJi^rr:  that  i«i.  huv  PtuuSOji-.r 
wb*  v. '.La:.--  :lr  «:-»::  ir:  ■:..*  of  x\fz  azT**:rj^r.r  b%*  h'lnwj  auv  of  th^*!<; 
pr»>*^r/r*:ii  :rvr-  —■*  ii-  :o  -••47  a  ii-  ^^ffr^rr.  *i''/i^o  ^-V^j,     '•ov.  j/,  /y/u 
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man  seut  around  to  the  shop  and  tohl  them  that  they  must  eithei  with- 
draw from  the  organization  or  leave  the  t  mployment. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  tirm  ? — A.  J.  P.  &  L.  S.  Smith,  Bar- 
lington,  N.  J.,  shoe  manufacturers. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  they  emploj"  f — A.  They  employ  firom 
thirty  to  fifty  hands.  There  are  two  other  shoe  firms  in  the  place.  The 
laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  were  about  one  hundred  in  number) 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  What  was  the  result;  were  those  men  induced  to  abandon  the  or- 
ganization, and  did  they  return  to  work  on  doing  so ;  or  did  they  lose 
the  places,  and  was  other  help  employed  ? — ^A.  They  went  out  and  re- 
mained out  a  considerable  length  of  time,  endeavoring  to  secure  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Some  of  them  started  a  little  shop  of 'their  own. 
I  have  not  heard  from  them  for  some  time,  but  I  believe  that  a  majority 
of  them  have  bec*n  Induced  to  go  back  into  the  employment  of  those 
firms  and  forswear  their  allegiance  to  the  labor  organization. 

Q.  You  understand  that  none  of  them  were  received  back  who  did 
not  forswear  allegiance  to  the  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  they  return  to  work  at  the  same  pay  they  had  been  receiving 
when  they  quit  work? — A.  That  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  state  any  other  additional  matters  that  yoa 
think  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. — A.  Before 
leaving  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that  if  you  desire  definite  and  absolute 
statements,  sworn  to  or  confirmed  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  I 
can  have  a  little  time,  I  can  produce  any  quantity  of  such  statements 
and  submit  them  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  anything  that  yoa  can 
submit  that  bears  upon  the  subject  we  are  investigating,  and  you  can 
submit  it  at  your  convenience. 

STRIKES. 

The  Witness.  Very  well.  I  have  here  some  statistics  relative  to 
strikes.  I  have  procured  some  figures  on  the  subject,  as  requested  by 
the  committee.  I  stated  wlien  I  was  on  the  stand  1>efore  that  I  did  not 
think  that  strikes  were  generally  useful  as  a  means  of  settliii;;  the  dif- 
ficulties that  arise  between  employers  and  their  employe's.  The  statis- 
tics of  those  countries  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  figures 
bear  out  this  view.  Owing  to  the  infrequeucy  of  such  troubles  in  this 
country  and  our  limited  facilities  for  gathering  labor  statistics,  and 
owing  also  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  boards  for  the 
purpo»;e  of  procuring  such  statistics  in  the  various  Stati-s,  it  in  imiNtsi- 
sible  to  gather  accurate  information  on  this  subj(.'rt  in  the  United  Stati*^ 
])ut  in  scv4»ral  of  the  countries  of  Kurojie  such  statistics  are  vitv  care- 
fully ]»n*]):ircd,  and  I  can  give  you  some  ligurcs  showing  how  Mnkes 
have  upciatetl  there,  ami  Irom  those  figures  a  very  fair  infcn-mv  can 
be  drawn  as  to  their  utility  generally  iu  this  country  as  well  a.s  in  I  bene 
other  countries.  In  the  ten  years  from  the  beginning  of  1870  t*>  the 
end  of  1S7I»  the  number  ot'  slriki's  of  which  we  have  a  reconl  is  IVVi-. 

Q.  Where  have  th<»se  strikes  been  * — A.  Trinci pally  in  EnghincL 
France,  and  (ieiinany.  In  1S70  there  were  M  strikes;  in  1^71  there 
were  [)6  strikes;  in  LS71*  there  were  'M't  strikes;  in  1873  there  wen'3G5 
strikes;  in  1874  then^  weiv  Mii  strikes;  in  1873  there  were  24o  strikes; 
in  187G  there  were  229  strikes;  in  1877  there  were  180  strikes;  in  1878 
there  were  268  strikes ;  in  1879  there  were  308  strikes.  These  strikes 
were  indulged  in  by  different  trades-^carpenterSyplainbeni 
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hop  bQilderSjengineerSy  boot  aod  shoe  makers,  miners,  bnck-layers«  car- 
ttge-roakerSy  coopers,  glass- workers,  drivers  and-  carriers,  laborers, 
Kinters  and  compositors,  telegraph  operators,  saddlers,  barness-makcrs, 
soAl-minens  cotton  hands,  and  others.  The  coal-miners  are  consider- 
ibly  in  excess  of  any  other  class  of  laborers  in  the  number  of  their 
ilTike.s,  as  is  natural,  their  condition  being  looked  upon  as  the  lowest. 
Q.  Are  they  principally  found  in  England  7 — ^A.  To  a  large  extent. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  history  of  English  strikes  that  you  are 
pTing  t — ^A.  European  strikes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  where 
the  statistics  are  gathered  in  every  case,  or  how  the  strikes  are  dis- 
tribote<L  In  regard  to  the  number  of  strikes  among  miners,  it  is  to  be 
•eeouDted  for  alio  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  miners  are  so  large  a 
bodj  of  workmen. 

Q.  What  is  the  paper  that  you  are  reading  from  7 — A.  It  is  a  secret 
iibor  paper. 

Q.  A  paper  that  3^ou  would  not  care  to  submit  to  the  committee  7 — ^A. 
Iim  willing  to  submit  the  figures. 

Q.  But  not  the  entire  paper t — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  prefer  not. 

Q.  Proceed  then  and  give  us  the  facts  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  By 
tbowing  these  trades  into  departments  we  have  the  following  as  the 
nnlt: 

strikes. 

BttiUing  trades 598 

IbU]  trmdM 390 

CUlitrn  and  minen. 339 

Tatile  trades 277 

CMuDg  trades 163 

ftipft  and  shipping :.-  140 

Bkutt  and  glass  trades. 63 

Wood  trMles » 63 

9t9Qf  trailes  fnot  masons) 54 

C km  I Dg  trades 39 

Ctmsge-building  trades. 33 

FtodtDcl  drink  trades. 39 

Usib^r  trades  (not  shoes) -. 28 

FiWr  trades. 22 

ifnoiltaral  trades 18 

The  "  building  trades^  comprise  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  slaters, 
lificklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  and  laborers.  Now,  the  most  impor- 
tiot  fact  here  is  the  amount  of  time  lost  on  account  of  these  strikes. 

TIME  LOST  BT  STRIKES. 

Tbe  amount  of  time  lost  on  account  of  strikes  during  the  ten  years 
i>  is  follows : 

WMks. 

KO...                68 

1-n.... 279 

V!>i.,„ 988 

ft3...       '"       1,093 

K4.... *    812 

i-r...  '  ""*          684 

UTf... 952 

bn [\ 759 

l-ri...      "      1,621 

[[ 1,774 

Hiking  a  grand  total  of  9,027  weeks,  or  54,162  days. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q-'  That  total,  I  understand,  is  the  total  time  of  the.  duration  of  t]»0 
strikes  in  the  aggregate  during  ten  years  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  When  yon  say  there  was  1,774  weeks  lost  in  one  year,  1879,  whftt 
do  you  mean  7 — A.  I  mean  that  the  strikers  in  all  the  strikes  recorded 
in  that  year  combined  lost  that  number  of  weeks  in  the  aggregate. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  no  data  to  show  how  many  persons  were  engaged  in 
those  strikes,  have  you  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Give  us  that  information,  then,  and  it  will  explain  the  difficulty. 

WAGES  LOST  BY  STRIKES. 

A.  In  1871,  among  the  engineers,  numbering  9,000,  the  strike  lasted 
20  weeks  making  a  loss  to  that  body  of  $900,000. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  all  through  Europe  ? — A.  As  far  as  these  stada- 
tics  extend.  In  1871  the  nut  and  bolt  makers,  1,500  in  number,  were 
on  a  strike  for  40  weeks,  and  lost  $300,000 ;  in  1871  the  colliers,  1,800  d 
them,  were  on  a  strike  for  12  weeks,  and  lost  $1,980,000 ;  in  1872  tlie 
house-builders,  10,000  in  number,  were  on  a  strike  for  12  week8«  and  lost 
$600,000 ;  in  1873  the  colliers  were  on  a  strike  11  weeks,  there  were 
70,000  of  them,  and  they  lost  $3,850,000;  in  1878  the  strike  of  300,000 
cotton  hands  lasted  9  weeks,  and  their  loss  was  $1,150,000;  in  1877  the 
masons  were  on  strike  33  weeks,  1,700  of  them,  and  they  lost  $280,0001 
The  amount  lost  in  wages  alone  by  the  strikes  embraced  in  these  sta- 
tistics, not  taking  into  account  the  ^'  donations"  or  aid  rendered  by  other 
organizations  while  these  were  on  strike,  is  estimated  at  $2^,334,750 
during  the  period  of  ten  years.  Now,  out  of  all  these  strikes,  aggre- 
gating 2,352  in  number,  that  were  engaged  in  during  this  periml  of 
ten  years,  only  71  are  known  to  have  b(^n  won  by  the  strikers,  lS9are 
known  to  have  been  lost,  and  01  comprouiised,  making  351  accounted  for 
and  leaving  2,001  unaccounted  for — probably  lost  by  those  engaged  in 
them. 

Q.  What  do  you  infer  from  those  figures  f — A.  There  are  many  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  such  a  state  of  atiiiirs. 

Q.  It  you  have  any  further  facts,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  to 
present  them,  leaving  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  hereafter. 

STRIKES  A  FAILURE  EVEN  WHEN  WELL  ORGANIZED. 

A.  I  was  going  to  say  that  these  figures  show  that  as  a  means  of  net- 
tling difllculties  between  employers  and  em])loyed,  strikes  are  aUsolutdj 
a  failure,  and  perfect  organization  and  discipline  seem  to  be  no  more 
successful  than  unorganized  labor,  because  when  yon  seo  300.000 
hands  reniainiiig  out  in  a  body  intact  for  nine  weeks,  and  then  kit- 
ing their  strike  and  all  this  viist  amount  of  wages  besides,  it  is  eoo- 
vincing  proof  that  strikes  are  not  the  proper  method  of  settling  XbiB&b 
difficulties. 

Q.  How  many  reductions  of  wages  which  would  otherwise  have  bceo 
made  did  those  strikes  prevent f  Have  you  considered  that  qnet* 
tion  f — A.  I  think  strikes  probably  have  exerted  some  inflaeiioe  in  tkal 
way. 
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AHBITBATION. 

The  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  state  of  affairs  wonld  be, 
I  think,  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  necessity  of  means  be- 
inj!  devissed  for  dealing  with  these  difficolties  in  some  other  way.  Ar-' 
fain^tioD  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  old  country,  but  it  has  not  made 
■nch  progress  in  this  country. 

WHY  STRIKES  FAIL. 

Q.  Those  figures  which  you  have  presented  seem  to  show  that  strikes 
kare  not  proved  the  proper  remedy  for  labor  troubles.  Have  you  given 
iny  thought  to  the  question  why  strikes  have  not  resulted  in  the  pro- 
tertioD  of  lalK>r  f — A.  A  simple  answer  will  answer  that.  Those  en- 
pged  in  strikes  have  had  nothing  to  combat  capital  with  except  their 
empty  stomachs,  while  the  capitalists  have  had  unlimited  financial  re- 
loorcee  and  have  been  able  to  starve  the  workiugmen  into  submission. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  employer  produced 
\iy  strikes  f  Do  the  employers  genenilly  make  out  of  strikes  f  Do  they 
pt  rid  of  their  overstocks,  if  they  have  any,  and  when  the  employ^ 
C0IM8  back  does  he  come  back  generally  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  that 
kedid  before,  or,  as  a  general  rule,  does  starvation  compel  him  to  take 
Im;  or  are  the  prices  of  the  product  increased,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  manafactarer,  by  means  of  his  getting  rid  of  his  old  stock  f — ^A. 
The  employers  are  able  in  many  cases  to  get  rid  of  accumulated  stocks 
OB  hand,  and  in  numerous  cases  they  no  doubt  impose  harder  terms 
ipoD  their  employes  when  they  return,  to  make  up  for  the  losses  which 
th«y  themselves  have  sustained  or  which  they  imagine  they  have  sus- 
tuned  by  the  strike. 

Q.  Then,  too,  the  diminution  of  the  stock  on  hand  and  on  the  market 
enables  them  to  increase  the  price  of  what  they  produce  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
•ometimes. 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES. 

Q.  Have  you  given  thought  to  the  causes  of  these  strikes  ? — ^A.  The 
onlv  thing  that  I  am  aware  of  as  a  cause  for  strikes  in  general  is  the 
groVrlDg  knowle<lge  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  that  they  are 
not  being  treated  properly  by  their  employers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  that  wholly,  or  may  the  condition  of  the  market, 
coaifielling  the  manufacturer  himself  oftentimes  to  in  some  way  reduce 
tbf  altimate  cost  of  the  thing  produced  in  order  that  he  may  sell  it. 
I^ad  to  the  reduction  of  wages  as  an  important  element  in  the  cost  T 
Don't  you  think  that  may  sometimes  lead  to  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the 
enployer,  and,  in  consequence,  to  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
pioT^'t — A.  In  some  cases  an  attempted  reduction  of  wages  leads  to 
wnki%  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  strikes  are  caused  by  the  employes 
f^kini;  for  higher  compensation. 

Q.  Uere  is  the  manufacturer  who,  on  the  one  hand,  gets,  as  a  result 
of  It  all,  a  certain  price,  which  is  fixed  and  limited  by  the  market  value 
of  tbe  product;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  cost  of  production, 
*nd  the  element  of  wages  entering  into  it.  ^ow,  don't  you  think  that 
•ooetimes,  and  in  fact  as  a  rule,  the  employer  may  be  willing  that  the 
vorkingman  shall  have  lair  wages  it  he  can  only  get  a  living  profit  for 
Umwlf  and  bis  capital,  and  that  sometimes  in  such  cases  a  strike  may 
ko  sttempted  when  the  manufacturer  really  cannot  submit  to  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  workiDgmen  for  higher  wages  without  min  to  himself  f- 
A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  3'oa  in  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  wfaid 
you  see  is  the  mannlHcturer's  or  employer's  view  of  it.  Is  it  not  an  in- 
jury to  the  employer  as  well  ^s  to  the  workingmen  that  these  long  in- 
terruptions of  business  should  take  place  f — ^A.  It  certainly  is  an  iigniy 
to  him. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  rule,  why  would  ])ot  the  employers  of  Europe,  during 
this  long  period  for  which  you  have  the  statistics  liere,  have  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  labor  rather  than  have  interrupted  their  own  bnnneM 
and  profits,  if  they  could  have  submitted  without  ruin  T — ^A.  I  conld 
answer  that  by  instancing  our  own  individual  case,  the  strike  of  the 
telegraphers.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Western  Union  Company 
shoidd  not  pay  the  increased  wages  asked  for  by  the  Brotherhood  A 
Telegraphers — no  reason,  I  mean,  dependent  upon  small  profits  madel^ 
the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  Western 
Union  Company  and  its  employes  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  employers  and  employes  in  other  businesses  in 
this  and  in  other  countries  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is.  Their  relations  are  bQ 
based  on  that  principle. 

Q.  You  do  not  claim  that  in  this  particular  case  of  the  telegraphen 
you  have  a  grievance  which,  compared  with  the  general  grievances  of 
labor,  is  at  all  excessive,  do  you  ? — A.  We  claim  that  we  have  grievanoei 
that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  do  you  claim  that  your  grievances  are  any 
worse  than  those  of  labor  in  general  7 — A.  No ;  I  claim  that  all  labor 
has  grievances  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Q.  And  your  belief  is  that  the  real  genuine  cause  of  strikes,  as  a 
rule,  IS  the  eil'ort  of  labor  to  get  a  fair  compensation,  and  that  the 
reasons  of  the  employers  for  refusing  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  labor 
are  not  based  upon  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  cannot  sab- 
mit  without  ruin  or  without  great  injury  to  their  business  t 

STRIKES  KESULT  FBOM  EDUCATION. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  cause  of  strikes.  I  look  npoi 
strikes  as  the  direct  outcome  of  education.  The  working  classes  ai 
they  become  educated  have  a  clearer  idea  of  their  ri;rhts. 

Q.  The  question  is  not,  What  is  the  reason  that  you  strike?  bat  it  kf 
Wliat  is  the  roason  that  the  employers  refuse  to  accede  to  your  de- 
mands!— A.  That  is  because,  as  I  said  before,  tliey  fear  the  power  of 
organized  lalwr. 

Q.  But  the  ))Ower  of  the  organization  is  satis(ie<l  when  it  has  gol 
better  pay  for  its  members.  Now,  why  does  not  tlie  employer  airree  to 
give  that  better  pay  f — A.  In  the  flrst  place,  because  that  iuvolves  ths 
recognition  of  the  organization. 

Q.  But  strikes  existed  long  before  these  labor  organizatioDS  6Z- 
isted  ?— A.  There  could  be  no  strike  without  an  organization. 

Q.  I  mean  l^efore  the  existence  of  these  general  trades  unions  which 
cover  the  whole  country;  strikes  occurred  among  the  employte  of  indi- 
vidnal  employers  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the  worid  long  be- 
fore these  organizations  got  to  be  common.  Now,  why  is  it  fhat|  asa 
rule,  the  employer  does  not  agree  to  pay  the  increased  oompeoaAtiaB 
demanded  rather  than  have  his  business  interrupted  f— A.  Bmmss 
be  imagines  that  by  revising  to  comply  with  Uie  demands  of  labor  bo 
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B  fieeore  help  from  the  unemployed  suqilus  of  labor  which  will  tuk« 
e  place  of  those  who  strike,  at  the  same  or  at  cheaper  rateH  than  he 
already  paying. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

().  Take  thi*  case  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  3'our 
ike:  how  would  complying  with  your  demands  affect  the  litandiuf^  of 
'«toi'k  of  xhv  Westeru  Union  Coxqjiany  in  the  8tock  market;  would 
npliunc^'  with  yoor  demands  increa^  the  company's  ezjH^nKe  account 
I  It^sen  its  ilividt^iids.  aud  tbeieby  rwjuee  the  price  ol  iti«  Htock  in 
market  f — A.  it  wonld  certainJy  incivaNe  iti&  exftcuht  account. 
J.  And  Ifssen  tLt?  dirid^-u  :*.  and-  in  tLat  way  affiw.t  the  pric^  of  the 
rk  in  the  market.  Now.  may  not  that  Lave  tieen  one  rea^in  why  they 
lineal  to  ccfn:ply  wi*b  your  demands,  and  why  this  prooeM  of  the 
dual  reduc':i>*n  vi  wage^  of  whicL  you  (>p*^^k  huh  t^een  goiug  on  T-^— A. 
X  i»  pit>bal»!y  one  caa*ir- 

L  la  it  T)Ot  manif«-«t  triat  an  increa^  of  the  expeiuie  account  by  in- 
kfiing  the  jiay  of  the  ojierators.  would  rwi^ce  the  dividends. "^  and 
weanly  affe<^  the  v^jue  of  the  fsior-k  :zi  the  market  t— A.  If  tiie 
dends  were  too  LigL  and  the  prnjt  of  the  ^TfK:k  vak  too  hiirh  klrti^y, 
V  is  no  reasc»L  "wLy  they  fcthoujd  iK.»t  ^tifiei  v^me  r*rdu'-'tJon  iu  thiit 


.  I  an:  l  ••  :  .!k:nc  a  Vint  the  leasoD  ^hyxh^hhouLQ  or  hhoultl  WA  \Ai 
iced.  I  aiL  L'-T  nii  r-rtiikiLS  to  ;u»«rify  tie  ^ymyidiif^.  refu*^]  \h  ^-jy^- 
will  \yyLz  -IriLai-^-  'TiiT  ^-LJT  ^"^zz^^^'^^^'Z  ti^at  that  !*•  jn:j^'!A}  a 
5«-  ol  tbPiT  T'iz.s^'..  "iit:  "  '.-'•iLj'-y  w.TL  7. orr  d*-ii.ai.c-  f.;.  ;.v'i*5ii£;i.g 
r  F«ay  v.-.-lM  ii-^.>r*'SAr.  :y  z*rCu*>:  ti**?!;  c:vjd*Tiri»i.  i^«j  .l  tJLfc:  v^y 
rr  tir  pr.  - •  ■:  itj*r  <'Vt  c«f  uie  oc>c::2iiy.  y^.v.  ^.^  :>'..;  :LiiT  •**'j»f3'rii.J-y 
a  tie  <-^-<-  •'•:  ti**-'*^-:-*'*'rL  Uiji*!.  '-■'.•iLjiiii'-  fci»c  v.-  '^j  a  je-*  *-i*.'?L'  .^ 
ear«r  •»:  ::;«.Li:'«*'.:::r:i-£:  iijitib:.-!*^  rf^ii^rc.  ;■  ? — A.  J*  v^l**-  'jiiCiOw:- 

At-  ■'—"^-  LJ.T  :'jj^  ta'.T^t    '.'•    *-'T.rr*:*-*;'.»l;'?    " -«.t    ".  X-   Zh^il*   *Jj   •f'J.V 

*i-f  Lij  1  :  r  :«., :  ■ :  r  "^  f^' .-:: u*r  yry  • .  "  ii*  '-tt  r — "^^^     ;  >  ij-.ii  i'_  ; ;:*^*? 


■  ■  " « 


u*^  "^  ;r:i-:  r    .  v_  ::■'•;;■-    ■   ».•   -T^^rr'^.;  i-*  I   ';*;-   k^j'.   ii.«-;    ;^r 


ut  "jflt  Tisumn  "Mtr.  ut^  •suvi^-^ 
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mands  of  the  workingmen  for  higher  wages  without  min  to  himself  t^ 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  5'oa  iu  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  wlddl 
yon  see  is  the  manntactnrer^s  or  employer's  view  of  it.    Is  it  not  an  &. 
jury  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  the  workingmen  that  these  long  i^ 
termptions  of  business  should  take  place  t — ^A.  It  certainly  is  an  ii^s^ 
to  him. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  rule,  why  would  qot  the  employere  of  Europe,  dnrinf ' 
this  long  period  for  which  you  have  the  statistics  here,  have  yielded  tl 
the  demands  of  labor  rather  than  have  interrupted  their  own  bosfaiM 
and  profits,  if  they  could  have  submitted  without  min  t — ^A.  I  etM  i 
answer  that  by  instancing  our  own  imlividnal  case,  the  strike  of  tka  I 
telegraphers.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Western  Union  Compapj 
should  not  pay  the  increased  wages  asked  for  by  the  Brotheriiood  of 
Telegraphers — no  reason,  I  mean,  dependent  upon  small  profits  madetj 
the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  Westoi 
Union  Oompany  and  its  employes  is  a  fair  representation  ot  the  rdft* 
tions  existing  between  employers  and  employes  in  other  businesses  ii 
this  and  in  other  countries  t — A.  I  think  it  is.  Their  relations  are  al 
based  on  that  principle. 

Q.  You  do  not  claim  that  iu  this  particular  case  of  the  telegnphen 
you  have  a  grievance  which,  compared  with  the  general  grievances  of 
labor,  is  at  all  excessive,  do  you  T — A.  We  claim  that  we  havegrievaneei 
that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  do  you  claim  that  your  grievances  are  aaj 
worse  than  those  of  labor  in  general  T — A.  No ;  I  claim  that  all  labor 
has  grievances  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Q.  Aud  your  belief  is  that  the  real  genuine  cause  of  strikes,  u  a 
rule,  is  the  efibrt  of  labor  to  get  a  fair  compensation,  and  that  the 
reasons  of  the  employers  for  reusing  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  laboc 
are  not  based  upon  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  cannot  sath 
mit  without  ruin  or  without  great  injury  to  their  business  t 

STEIKES  RESULT  FEOM  EDUCATION. 

A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  cause  of  strikes.  I  look  npoi 
strikes  as  the  direct  outcome  of  education.  The  working  classes  M 
they  become  educated  have  a  clearer  idea  of  their  rights. 

Q.  The  question  is  not.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  strikef  bat  it  iSj 
What  is  the  rc'ason  that  the  employers  reftise  to  accede  to  your  da 
mands  f — A.  That  is  because,  as  I  said  before,  they  fear  the  power  d 
organized  labor. 

Q.  But  the  power  of  the  organization  is  satisfied  when  it  has  got 
better  pay  for  its  members.  Now,  why  does  not  the  employer  agree  tc 
give  that  better  pay  T — A.  In  the  first  place,  because  that  involves  tiM 
recognition  of  the  organization. 

Q.  But  strikes  existed  long  before  these  labor  organizations  6X 
istedT— A.  There  could  be  no  strike  without  an  organization. 

Q.  I  mean  before  the  existence  of  these  general  trades  nniona  whld 
cover  the  whole  country;  strikes  occurred  among  the  employes  of  indi 
vidual  employers  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world  long  be 
fore  these  organizations  got  to  be  common.  Now,  why  is  it  thati  as  1 
rule,  the  employer  does  not  agree  to  pay  the  increased  oompenaatfoi 
demanded  rather  than  have  his  business  intermpted  1— A.  Bee— 
he  imagines  that  by  reftising  to  comply  with  tiie  demands  of  Unt  ki 


I  to  touch  upon  in  the  paper  which  I  propose  to  present.  Of  course 
i  a  state  of  affairs  as  I  have  in  mind  could  not  be  brought  about  un- 
the  eziatiDg  system  nor  under  the  existiDg  relations  of  capital  and 
r. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

If  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Company  is  paying,  virtually^  as 
ind  other  witnesses  say,  28  per  cent,  per  annum  ou  the  actual  amount 
■ted,  or  on  the  actusd  value  of  the  plant,  ought  not  the  persons  who 
rflmte  to  that  result  to  have  higher  compensation  as  the  product 
Bases  in  amount  and  in  value  T  Under  such  circumstances  ought 
Oie  pay  of  those  who  produce  the  product  be  increased  instead  of 
g  ndnctd  I — A.  We  certainly  think  so ;  but  nevertheless  we  have 
diet  that  it  is  being  reduced  instead  of  being  increased*  , 
r.  PCGH.  The  very  essence  of  our  inquiry  is  whether  there  is  jus- 
and  equality  in  the  woriung  of  the  system  now  existing  between 
til  and  labor. 

By  Ae  Chaibicah  : 

I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  do  not  consider  that  cajrital 
iiitled  to  any  compensation  until  the  labor  which  goes  into  the  thing 
■eed  is  fuDy  and  justly  compensated  t — A.  Certiunly  not. 

Too  hold  that  the  labor  comes  first,  because  the  human  machine 
m  ODe  the  action  of  which  is  most  delicate  and  most  important,  and 
ih  is  best  entided,  inasmuch  as  soul  is  superior  to  body,  to  be  com- 
■ted  first.  There  is  that  point  to  start  with.  Then,  after  that, 
a  the  laborer  has  been  fairly  paid,  I  suppose  yon  would,  of  eonne, 
set  tke  capntalisl  to  keep  his  plant,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  good  re- 
having  done  that,  so  thar  production  could  go  on,  you  would 
the  cndie  amoont  of  the  net  profit  beyond ;  or  would  yon  ex- 
Bet  inofit,  over  and  above  these  neeessary  preliminary  ex- 
es (tke  eoBpensatioo  of  labor  and  the  preservation  of  the  plaint  in 
1  emerX  to  be  divided  between  labor  md  capital! — A.  Any  argn- 
I  ar  ■■san  that  I  miidbt  make  to  that  question  would  be  on  zUdm 
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•  REORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY. 

A.  As  has  been  Ruggested,  the  Oovemment  conld  administer  aniii- 
dnstry  of  this  kind,  as  is  done  in  the  old  country  j  or^  better  still,  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  conducting  it  as  a  Government  institutiony  it  ccMild 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  composed  of  the  workingmet 
in  that  particular  branch  of  business,  to  be  governed  and  operated  hj 
them. 

Q.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  stai^ting.  Before  the  workingmen  can  do 
anything  of  that  kind  there  must  be  a  manufactory,  and  tliere  most  be 
floating  capital  to  buy  the  raw  material  and  to  furnish  the  plant.  Now 
the  workingman  has  not  got  that  capital.  If  he  has,  he  is  a  capitalist 
— A,  The  Government  can  furnish  that  to  him, 

Q.  But  how  is  the  Government  to  come  by  the  capital  to  put  into 
private  business  ? — A.  It  would  not  be  a  private  business.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  the  capital  for  that  in  the  same  way  that  it  pro- 
vides the  capital  now  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  Then  would  you  extend  that  system  so  as  to  embrace  all  trades 
and  avocations  f — A.  It  could  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  moat  of 
them. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  were  adopted  at  all,  why  should  it  not  be  so  extended, 
because  you  know  the  telegraphers  have  no  more  cause  to  complain  in 
this  respect  than  other  classes  of  workingmen  T — A.  It  could  veiy 
properly  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  trade. 

Q.  Would  the  system  whie^h  you  have  in  mind  be  that  or  its  equiva- 
lent T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  under  that  system  how  could  you  distinguish  the  Ooveni- 
ment  from  the  entire  mass  of  the  community  f — A.  The  Government  ai 
it  now  exists,  do  you  mean  f 

Q.  No;  but  as  it  would  then  exist.  Would  you  not  entirely  trans- 
form the  nature  of  Goveniment  when  you  required  it  to  take  charge  of 
all  the  business  of  the  community  f — A.  It  would  certainly  bring  aboat 
an  entii*e  change  in  the  system  of  government  and  the  Rystem  of  laws 
governing  individuals.  The  greatdifficulty  in  estimatiugthe  valneor  the 
practicability  of  any  I'eform  is  that  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  existing 
system,  whatever  it  mav  be. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  existing  system  has  grown  out  of  bninan 
nature  and  the  natun*  of  our  surroundings,  or  our  environment,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called? — A.  It  has  grown  out  of  human  greed. 

Q.  Well,  does  not  human  greed  come  from  human  nature  t-*A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  it  is  pretty  generally  prevalent  among  all 
classes f — A.  Certainly. 

Q,  Now,  if  the  existing  onler  of  things  has  grown  out  of  human  natnre 
inid  out  of  the  nature,  of  things,  how,  unless  by  some  miracle,  can  you 
evolve  an  entirely  dillerent  order  of  things  fmni  the  same  basis  f— A. 
The  ehange  would  1h'  gradual,  and  with  the  change  would  come  a  diiliir- 
ent  system  or  'Miaturt^  of  tLings,''  in  whieh  human  greed  would  not  occnpy 
the  prominence  that  it  does  at  pi-eseut.  The  winde  system  of  produc- 
tion flt  the  present  time  is  base<l,  not  u]Km  the  wants  of  the  people*,  hot 
u]H>n  the  nvarice  and  greed  of  those  who  are  engiige<l  in  the  administm- 
Tioii  of  the  industries  that  pro<luce.  The  prc^uctive  capacity  ^  the 
country  is  much  greater  than  its  consuming  capacity,  and  aa  m  oonao- 
quence  the  working  people,  by  the  aid  of  la^r-saving  machinery  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists,  are  enabled  to  produce  this  enormous  quantity  of 
products  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are  then  to  a  great  esfeent 
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•mtock  of  that  kind  of  labor  in  the  market,  that  would  rednce  the 
nfaie  of  the  prodact  to  the  employer  b.y  reducing  the  price  he  could  get 
fer  it|  and  the  pay  of  the  laborers  would  necessarily  in  every  case  be 
rfected  by  that;  it  would  be  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  product. 
Hm  product  is  the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  labor  and  capital,  is 
it  not  T — A.  There  is  no  necessity  for  either  a  surplus  of  labor  or  a  sur- 
Ihu  of  products. 

^  Mr.  Gall: 

Q.  How  would  you  prevent  thatt — A.  Those  are  the  points  that  I 
virii  to  touch  upon  in  the  paper  which  I  propose  to  present.  Of  course 
iBdi  a  state  of  affiurs  as  I  have  in  mind  could  not  be  brought  about  un- 
fe  the  ezistiDg  system  nor  under  the  existiug  relations  of  capital  and 
Uor. 

ByMr.PuGH: 

Q.  If  die  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Company  is  paying,  virtually,  as 
pi  and  other  witnesses  say,  28  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  actual  amount 
■rested,  or  on  the  actual  value  of  the  plant,  ought  not  the  persons  who 
ootribnte  to  that  result  to  have  higher  compensation  as  the  product 
iMreases  in  amount  and  in  value  t  Under  such  circumstances  ought 
M  the  pay  of  those  who  produce  the  product  be  increased  instead  of 
bang  rcdaced  f — ^A.  Wo  certainly  think  so ;  but  nevertheless  we  have 
Ike  fiict  that  it  is  being  reduced  instead  of  oeiug  increased.    ^ 

Mr.  PUGH.  The  very  essence  of  our  inquiry  is  whether  there  is  jus- 
tiee  and  equality  in  the  working  of  the  system  now  existing  between 
capital  and  labcn*. 

By  the  Chaibicah  : 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  do  not  consider  that  capital 
ii  eaiitlcd  to  any  compensation  until  the  labor  which  goes  into  the  thing 
prodnced  is  fally  and  justly  compensated  T — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  hold  that  the  labor  comes  first,  because  the  human  machine 
is  the  one  the  action  of  which  is  most  delicate  and  most  important,  and 
which  is  best  entitled,  inasmuch  as  soul  is  superior  to  body,  to  be  com- 
pensated first.  There  is  that  point  to  start  with.  Then,  after  that, 
vhen  the  laborer  has  been  fairly  paid,  I  suppose  you  would,  of  course, 
expect  the  capitalist  to  keep  his  plant,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  good  re- 
pur,  and  having  done  that,  so  that  production  could  go  on,  you  would 
live  him  the  entire  amount  of  the  net  profit  beyond;  or  would  you  ex- 
pect that  net  profit,  over  and  above  these  necessary  preliminary  ex- 
penses (the  compensation  of  labor  and  the  preservation  of  the  plant  in 
good  Older),  to  be  divided  between  labor  and  capital? — A.  Any  argu- 
acnt  or  answer  that  I  might  make  to  that  question  would  be  on  a  false 
bisis,  becanscs  taking  our  case  into  account,  I  do  not  recognize  the  ne- 
ttmtj 

Q.  [Interi'OAiQg'l  How  on  a  false  basis. f — A.  I  do  not  recognize  the 
i^ceeauty  of  our  telegraphic  industr}-,  for  instance,  being  a  capital  stock 
«ncem, 

Q.  But  I  do  not  speak  of  that  business  alone.  I  speak  in  a  broader 
■Que.  Do  yon  mean  that  you  do  not  recognize  individual  title  to  capi- 
tal or  property,  and  that  they  should  be  owned  by  the  community  in 
MiiDon  and  administered  for  the  common  benefit t  Is  it  a  system  of 
ttAt  kind  that  50a  would  substitute  for  the  present  one  of  individual 
•^nership  1 — ^A.  Not  exactly  so. 

Q.  Well,  give  ns  your  idea,  and  you  can  elaborate  it  afterwards  in 
Jiir  paper. 
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of  one  avocation  by  another,  because  all  the  while  it  is  the  individoal 
consumer  who  makes  the  market  for  everything  produced,  and  might  not 
one  avocation  prey  upon  another  under  such  a  system,  as  onecompetinc^ 
power  now  does  upon  another? — ^A.  The  reason  why  these  corpoiatioDS 
prey  upon  one  another  now  is  explained  by  the  motive  that  prompts 
them  in  this  business.   That  motive  would  be  done  away  with. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Government  with  those  enlarged  powers  woald 
be  any  purer  than  it  is  at  present  ? — A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  under  that  system  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  par- 
chase  an  entire  legislature  than  under  the  old  system  t — A.  I  do  not  see 
any  necessity  for  legislatures  as  they  are  at  present  constituted. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  see  any  danger  of  collision  between  di£ferent  iDdiu^ 
tries  under  that  arrangement  which  you  propose? — ^A.  Not  the  slightest. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  But  would  not  some  other  industry  say  to  this  telegraph  organi- 
zation, '^Herel  you  telegraph  men  are  making  1^10,000,000  or  $15,000,000 
a  year,  while  we  have  to  work  hard  for  a  bare  living ;  now  we  propose 
to  organize  a  new  telegraph  organization,  and  we  have  the  same  right 
to  ask  the  Government  to  set  us  up  in  business  that  you  have."  How 
would  you  avoid  such  a  thing  as  that  ? — A.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  probability  that  such  a  state  of  aftairs  would  exist;  and  in  the  next 
place,  under  the  system  carried  out  in  its  entirety  the  $10,000,000  or 
$15,000,000  of  which  you  speak  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  those  who 
had  the  money. 

Q.  But  it  would  furnish  them  a  better  support  than  the  other  people 
had,  and  would  not  that  be  an  inducement  to  those  others  to  form  anew 
telegraphic  association  ? — A.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  those  qnes^ 
tions  and  objections  to  the  best  of  my  ability  herealter. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  laboring  men  and  the  ob- 
jects they  have  in  view  stated  explicitly.  Do  I  understand  that  these 
opinions  of  yours  are  generally  entertained  in  the  association  or  organ- 
ization to  which  you  In^longt — A.  Not  generally.  The  people,  as  ft 
whole,  do  not  entertain  them,  but  they  «re  very  largely  entertained  by 
men  who  are  studying  these  subjects.  Of  course,  so  Var  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, 1  am  but  a  student  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  all  these  questions  off-hand. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  is  not  one  of  the  objects  of  your  organization  to  carry  oat  the 
views  you  have  stated  here  f — A.  S'ot  to  my  knowledge. 

By  the  Cuaiumax  : 

Q.  Have  y(»u  anything  further  in  mind  that  you  desire  to  suggest  to 
the  committee  » — A.  1  do  not  recall  anything  at  present. 

Q.  Are  y(»u  able  ro  throw  any  light  u|M>n  the  question  of  the  average 
prolit  upon  capital  per  annum  in  the  general  business  of  the  country  t^ 
A.  That  could  be  aseertaine<l  I'nun  the  census  statistics,  but  it  is  a  lDa^ 
ter  that  would  reciuire  a  g(NHl  deal  of  seari'liing  and  study. 

The  Chaiuman.  Well,  1  have  been  considerably  nonplussed  in  nay 
efforts  to  find  that  out  from  the  census  statistics,  and  if  you  have  given 
the  subject  any  consideration,  and  will  keep  it  in  mind,  and  can  give  us 
any  light  in  regani  to  it,  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  aid.  In  aaoer« 
taining  what  is  a  proi>er  ailjnstment  of  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  know,  in  a  laifa 
and  general  way,  what  profit  capital  is  now  making.  We  speak  of 
'<  capital  '^  as  we  speak  of  *^  labor,"  and  apply  those  terms  over  the 
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itiy,  bat  we  oaght  to  follow  them  oat  in  their  relations  in  specific 

tedostries  also.    If  capital  is  getting  50  per  cent,  evidently  it  oaght  not 

to  have  so  much ;  bat  if  it  is  only  getting  1  per  cent-.,  for  instance,  then, 

«(  eooFse,  there  might  be  some  points  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the 

question. 

THE  ESaOHTS  OF  LABOB. 

By  Hr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Too  are  the  secretary  of  the  execntive  board  of  the  Knights  of 
Ubor,  I  believe  f — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  laoor  organization  extending  thronghout  the 
floontiy  t — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Sabordinate  to  that  there  are  specific  organizations  of  particular 
chttes  of  workingmen  t — ^A.  Yes ;  of  all  classes  of  labor. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  telegraphers,  the  iron  workers,  the  miners,  and  so 
on;  all  these  organizations  of  particular  classes  of  labor  are  mere  parts 
of  the  general  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  is  that  so  T — ^A. 
Fes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  office  which  yon  hold  a  permanent  oneT — A.  No;  it  is  an 
ttketive  office. 

Q.  Is  it  an  office  ranning  on  year  after  year,  or  only  temporary  t — A. 
Hic  office  is  filled  by  election  every  year. 

Q.  Bot  the  office  is  permanent  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  salaried  office  t — A.  It  never  has  been,  bat  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  salaried  one. 

Q.  Does  it  take  about  all  your  time  t — ^A.  No,  it  does  not,  from  the 
lux  that  the  daty  of  the  secretary  of  the  executive  board  is  peculiar 
ind  distinct  from  the  duties  of  the  officer  who  is  known  as  the  general 
Mcretary.  The  general  secretary's  office  employs  a  large  staff  of  clerks 
ind  assistants. 

Q.  They  are  paid,  I  suppose,  because  all  their  time  is  consumed  in 
doing  the  work  of  the  organization  t — A.  Yes. 

FEELINO  OF  WOBKINGMEN  TOWABD  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  sentiments  of  the  laborers  generally 
ttosected  with  the  labor  organizations  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  feeling  generally  towards  capital  T — ^A.  There  is  a 
feoerally  unfriendly  feeling,  brought  about  by  the  conditions  which  have 
been  enforced  upon  them  by  capital.    They  are  beginning  to  think  more       . 
udmore  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  larger  share,  a  fair  share,  of  the  v^ 
frniu  of  their  own  labor. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  uiyustly  withheld  from  them  by  capital  T — ^A.  XJn- 
doQbtedly. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  labor  in  this 
coQotiy  1 — A.  As  far  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  uufneudliness  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  to  the  exist- 
ttfe  of  capital  as  capital  t 

CAPITAL  AS  NOW  OBOANIZED   UNNEGESSABY. 

A  KotbiDg  more  than  is  brought  about  by  the  education,  as  I  may 
cril  it,  of  tbe  laboring  classes,  in  the  course  of  which  they  are  led  to 
M  that  capital  as  at  present  organized  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Qi  Do  t|ft6  laboien  generally  reoo^ijffe  the  necessity  of  capital  in  pro- 
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iction  t — A.  They  do.    They  have  not  any  aDtagonism  to  leffitfaute  ft^^ 

,pital  itself,  but  they  have  an  antagonism  to  the  system  whidi  gives  r  ^ 

ipital  the  power  it  has  now  and  to  the  uses  made  of  it.  I-  , 

Q .  There  is  no  general  desire,  then,  among  the  laborers  of  the  ooiiBti^r  ' 

}  destroy  capital  f 


GOOPEBATION. 

A.  Only  through  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  themselves  to  b^ 
come,  in  turn,  what  may  be  called  small  capitalists ;  that  is,  to  en 
in  co-operative  industry  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  capital 
exists  at  present. 

By  Mr.  PuaH: 

Q.  You  want  to  preserve  capital  and  to  get  part  of  it,  do  yoa 
That  depends  on  what  you  consider  ^'  capital  ''—the  money  of  the  oonn 
or  the  producing  power  of  the  country. 

Q.  Well,  labor  is  capital  and  money  is  capital. 

*'  capital"  defined. 

A.  Money  is  recognized  as  capital,  but  it  is  only  capital  when  it' 
in  contact  with  labor.    When  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  labor  of  oth- 
ers money  is  capital,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  Geoboe.  Capital  is  usually  defined  to  be  that  portion  of 
wealth  of  a  country  which  is  devoted  to  production. 

The  Witness.  Modern  political  economy  would  call  it  the  on] 
labor  of  the  working  people. 

By  ^Ir.  George  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  disposition  among  the  laboring  people  of 
country  to  divide  out  by  law  capital  as  now  accumulated  t — A.  Do  yo» 
mean  to  parcel  it  out  among  themselves  1 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  therct  is  no  feeling  among  them,  so  far  as  you  know,  wfaidE 
would  prevent  the  i)rotection  by  law  t)f  the  property  which  any  maim 
mav  hold  now  as  his  own  T — A.  I  will  sav  this,  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able  undercurrent  among  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country,  wbieh 
would  require  only  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  to  set  it  into  practieal 
operation,  and  there  is  no  telling  to  what  extremes  it  might  go  if  it  wai 
only  started.    1  believe  myself,  and  have  believed  all  along,  that  the 
])olitical  structure  of  this  country  is  resting  oji  a  sand  heap,  oiring  to 
t  he  degrada  tion  of  labor.    Of  I'ourse  t  liese  are  mere  speculationsi,  hot  then 
is  evidence  from  past  history  in  other  countries,  and  in  this  oountiy  t4Mi| 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  (*onld  be  very  readily  brought  about.    TalM^ 
for  instance,  the  riots  in  Pittsburgh  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  immeiMr 
amount  of  i)roperty  was  desti-oyed  on  slight  pn»v(»catiou. 

RKLATIONS  BETWEEN  LABOEERS   AND  EMPLGYElUi. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  1ul)orers  of  (he  oonntry.  tf 
wagi>  laborers,  toward  their  employers  f  What  is  the  relation  betvf 
^  K^n^rj,  and  their  employers  generally? — A.  Generally  that  betwt 

-  "^^xters. '  The  diff«»nMit  departments  of  indoslry  b» 

^^-^ti  of  machinery  that  capital  bM  1l 
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tUft|  Ubor  bu  beoome  more  and  more  degraded.  We  find  in  many  of 
thoie  large  institxitions  that  the  men  are  looked  apon  as  nothing  more 
than  parts  of  the  machinery  that  they  work.  They  are  labeled  and 
tairged,  as  the  parts  of  a  machine  would  be,  and  are  only  taken  into 
arcouDt  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  used  for  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  employer. 

Q.  There  is  not,  then,  in  your  opinion,  a  feeling  of  confidence,  harmony, 
iiHi  good-will  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  in  this 
fooDtryt — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Qiitbe  contrary,  in  your  judgment,  and  from  your  observation,  the 
het  18 directly  the- reverse,  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  antagonism  T — A. 
Dirwrtly  the  reverse.  The  working  people  feel  that  they  are  under  a 
•y^tem  of  forced  slavery. 

Q.  That  is,  as  1  understand  you,  the  laboring  x)eople  generally  feel 
that  they  have  been  enslaved  by  capitelt— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  there 
Ib  danger  of  still  farther  enslavement. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  wage  receivers  of  this 
tonntry  generally,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  get  at  it  t — A.  Yes, 
rir. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  social  intercourse  between 
«iDii]oyers  and  employes  in  these  large  establishments  of  which  you 
tpeak  f    Ib  there  any  t — A.  There  is  none  whatever,  generally  speak- 

Q.  What  intercourse  is  there  between  the  average  employ^  and  the 
employer  T — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  at  all.  The  business  is 
coDdacted  generally  between  the  employer  and  his  employes  through 
foremen  or  su]»erintendents,  and  the  employ^  is  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
bn)o<;bt  in  contact  with  his  employer.  In  a  great  many  cases  he  does 
not  even  know  his  employer  when  he  sees  him. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  the  superin- 
tpiident  and  the  employ(;s  generally  ? — A.  Generally  the  superintendent 
i*  (»vt*rlK»ariiig — orders  on  one  side  and  submission  on  the  other. 

Q.  I»  there  no  consultation  or  concert  of  action  about  the  mutual  in- 
t4"mit«  of  the  employer  and  his  employes  f 

Harmony    between    employers    and    employiSs — the    glass- 

BLOWEES. 

a.  Only  in  some  rare  cases  where  that  i)olic5'  has  been  adopted. 
TbtTu  are  80Uie  instances,  but  they  are  verj'  few,  where  the  policy  of 
ttbttration  has  been  adopted,  and  where  there  is  consultation  with  com- 
hittecfl  of  the  workmen  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  I  might  in- 
Kanee  a  very  i>eculiar  case  of  that  kind,  that  of  the  glass-blowers  of 
thw  nmntry.  They  are  organized  into  a  strong  organization,  command- 
tep  the  highest  salaries  of  any  wage  workers  in  the  country,  somc^  of 
them  making  as  high  as  ilO  a  day.  They  are  consulted  upon  all  uiat- 
tm  ronnected  with  the  trade.  They  know  as  well  as  tho  manufacturer 
UjDflelf  knows  the  output  of  their  factory  per  week  and  per  year ;  and 
the  manufacturers  even  go  so  far  in  sonn^  ceases  as  to  demand  that  their 
Bien  shall  maintain  their  membership  in  the  organization,  in  order  to 
•vukl  troul>le  in  their  ranks ;  and  in  some  instances  they  even  pay  the 
feeo'A  arrearage^}  and  dues  to  tho  organizations,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
food  standing*  That  is  a  i)eculiar  instance  in  this  country  where  the 
tanofaeturerB  and  their  employes  work  together,  and  where,  as  a  re- 
idt|  the  men  are  enabled  to  make  excellent  wages. 
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By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Are  the.v  interested  in  the  product,  or  do  they  get  wages  1 — ^A, 
They  get  wages.    They  work  by  the  piece. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  statingthat  you  think  you  UDder- 
staud  pretty  well  the  general  drift  of  opinion  and  sentiment  among  the 
laboring  classes  of  this  country  f — A.  I  think  so.  In  myconnectioD 
with  these  labor  organizations  I  have  been  brought  into  commnnicatioii 
with  almost  all  classes  of  labor. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  understand  the  drift  of  their  ideas,  sentimentii 
and  feelings  f — A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  feeling,  so  fiw 
as  the  laborers  are  concerned,  between  them  and  their  employers  is 
generally  one  of  distrust  and  antagonism  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  laborers  generally  believe  that  they  do  not  get  afiur 
and  just  proportion  of  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital  t — ^A.  That 
is  my  understanding,  and  I  would  instance  our  own  case  as  evidence 
of  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  now  about  the  justice  of  these  feelings  or 
opinions,  but  only  about  their  existence. — A.  I  understand ;  bat  I  am 
citing  this  case  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  feeling.  I  was  not 
going  to  refer  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  our  movement ;  I  was  only 
instancing  for  your  observation  the  fact  that  an  educated  and  intelligent 
body  of  men  (which  the  telegraphers  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  beu 
in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  conntzy) 
entertain  that  feeling  in  relation  to  their  own  case,  roust  entertain  it,  or 
they  would  not  have  taken  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  secure  redress. 

Q.  You  have  read  from  a  printed  paper  which  yon  have  desc^bed  as 
a  secret  paper  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  published  periodically  T — A.  It  is  a  monthly  paper. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  exists  that  in  this  country  a  monthly  paper  is  pub- 
lished which  is  circulated  only  among  laborers  T — A.  It  is  circulated  to 
some  extent  through  the  press.  The  papers  that  are  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  labor  receive  copies  of  it,  or  a  large  number  of  such  journals 
do. 

Q.  But  it  is  only  sent  to  those  who  are  supposed  not  to  betray  the 
secret  t — A.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  secret  in  tlie  paper.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  or- 
ganization  that  we  choose  to  keep  secret. 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  paper,  the  editoriaIS| 
the  discussions,  or  the  views  presented  in  the  paper  which  you  desire 
to  keep  secret  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing. 

Q.  Only  the  names  ? — ^A.  Only  the  names.  I  would  read  the  whole 
paper  for  the  committee  if  they  desired  it,  but  there  is  some  statistical 
information  in  it  which  I  prefer  not  to  have  generally  known. 

Q.  You  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  unfriendly  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  lal)or,  I  suppose? — A.  I  have  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  discussion  in  your  councils  and  assemblieSi  I 
suppose! — ^A.  It  is,  generally. 

Q.  And  you  talk  about  it,  I  suppose,  with  the  view  of  remedying 
it  ? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  points  of  discussion. 

Q.  One  of  the  points  of  discu8si3n  among  you  is  the  remedy  or  reme- 
dies for  the  evils  which  you  understand  to  exist  in  relations  between 
labor  and  capital  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  propose^  as  I  understand  yon,  to  submit  to  this  commlfe* 
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tc«  iu  a  written  paper  your  views  as  to  the  proi>er  remedies  for  those 
eviU  Y — A.  I  propose  to  do  so,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  mnch  of  the  labor  of  the  coantry  do  yonr  organization  and 
like  organizations  represent,  in  yonr  opinion  t — A.  That  wonld  be  very 
dilBcnlt  to  answer.  Do  you  mean  what  portions  of  the  country  are  rep- 
resented in  the  organizations  t 

Q.  I  mean  what  proportion  of  the  wage  laborers  of  the  country  are 
embraced  in  those  organizations  t — ^A.  That  is  very  difficult  to  answer, 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  statistics  available  outside  of  those  ob- 
tained from  our  own  observations. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  something  here  as  to  the  numerical  ex- 
tent of  your  organization  and  the  various  labor  organizations  of  which 
70a  have  knowledge  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  those  with  which  I  am  connected. 
1  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Q.  Can  you  state  something  as  to  the  extent  to  whicJi  your  organiza- 
tkm  represents  the  laboring  element  of  the  country  ?  You  can  make 
tke  statement  as  to  that  organization  alone  if  you  do  not  know  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  organizations  f^A.  I  can  only  state 
ifcat  it  represents  all  classes.  To  state  to  what  extent  it  represents 
them  would,  of  course,  be  simply  to  state  what  is  its  strength. 

Q.  You  are  -the  secretary  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — ^A.  I  am  only 
•ecretary  of  the  executive  board  of  that  order.  The  general  secretary 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  appeared  before  your  committee  in  Washing- 
lOQ,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  letter  addressed  to  the  committee, 
ugned  by  *^  A  Working  Woman,"  which  I  will  pass  to  you  privately,  ana 
ask  yon  to  return  when  you  have  read  it.  There  are  certain  points  sug- 
gested iu  it  wliich  I  would  like  to  have  you  deal  with  in  the  paper  which 
:  ^1  intend  to  present. 

ffbe  witness  took  the  letter.] 

By  Mr.  Aldrioh  : 

Q.  1  was  not  present  when  your  examination  commenced,  and  I  do 
Bot  understand  in  what  capacity  you  appear  here. — A.  As  secretary  of 
the  executive  boanl  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  business  t — A.  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  Ilow  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  that  executive  board  T — A. 
Sioce  last  September. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  expect  to  be  paid  a  compensation  tor  your 
*♦  nicest — A.  For  those  ser\'ices f 

Q.  Yes- — A.  1  expect  to  be  allowed  the  ordinary  office  expenses  and 
fw  anv  Ios(«  of  time  that  may  have  resulted  from  my  absence  from  my 
crdiuarj'  business.    It  is  not  a  salaried  office. 

(/.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  what  compensation  you  expect — the  same 
l'a.v  tliat  you  get  as  an  operator? — ^A.  Certainly  not,  by  any  means.  I 
V'luli]  not  accept  any  compensation  other  than  for  actual  loss  of  time. 

Q.  II uw  long  have  you  been  a  telegraph  operator? — ^A.  About  four- 
^^n  Years. 

y.  What  was  youT  business  before  that T — ^A.  I  was  a  schoolboy. 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  aget — ^A.  Thirty  years. 

fj.  Yon  fiSky  ^ou  have  been  giving  considerable  attention  to  questions 
>^i:iiing  to  cuintal  and  labor  for  the  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  so 
vithm  the  last  3'ear  than  before  that  time. 

W-  Uow  many  members  are  there  of  the  executive  board  of  which  you 
Ve  secretary  f — ^A.  Five. 
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Q.  Ha^e  yoa  ever  talked  with  the  members  of  that  board  about  fhe 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  t    Do  yon  know  bow  far  tbe  Tiews 
yon  have  expressed  bere  to  day  represent  tJie  views  of  that  board!— A« 
In  the  course  of  ordinary  conversation  we  have  drifted  into  that  sab- 
ject  more  or  less ;  but  we  have  never  met  for  the  purpose  of  discoBsing 
these  questions  as  an  executive  board,  because  our  duties  areqniteont- 
side  of  that,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the 
board  is  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  tho 
members  of  the  board  are  only  called  together  on  the  occasion  of  ^ 
difficulty  arising  between  some  employer  and  his  employ^     But  of 
course  these  questions  will  naturally  be  discussed  at  our  meetings  mor^ 
or  less,  as  they  will  be  among  all  men  who  ai*e  engaged  in  these  laboK* 
organizations. 

THE    witness's   VIEWS     NOT    SHABED  BT  THE    KNIGHTS  OF    LABOB. « 

Q.  You  havenot  answed  my  question.  lasked  you  whether  you  knew  tc» 
what  extent  the  vie  ws  you  have  expressed  here  are  shared  or  sympathized 
with  by  the  members  of  the  executive  board  t — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Then,  are  we  to  understand  that  in  submitting  your  views  to  th« 
committee  you  submit  them  as  your  individual  views,  or  that  they  re- 
flect to  some  extent  the  organization  with  which  yon  are  connectedf — 
A.  They  reflect  the  views  of  many  individuals. 

Q.  But  to  no  extent  the  views  of  the  organization  with  which  you  are 
connected  t— A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  to  Senator  George,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  yoo 
know  your  views  are  accepted  generally  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  making 
any  such  statement. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  statement  referred  only  to  the  want  of  friendship 
and  confldence  between  emi>loyers  and  their  employes. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  fi'eliiig  is  general! — A.  1  nay  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  gathered  IVoiri  my  association  with  working 
people  ami  my  eonnection  with  tlieso  organizations,  or  their  repi-e«*nt- 
atives,  through  the  medium  of  correspondence,  and  from  visiting  differ- 
ent localities,  these  views  do  exist  generally. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  opinions  whicii  you  have  expresseil  on 
that  subject  are  held  generally  by  the  laboring  people  thnmghont  the 
country  f — A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  country  have  you  visited  1 — A.  Nearlj"  all  parts 
of  the  country  between  here  and  Chicago,  and  far  west  of  Chicago,  aad 
also  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  an<l  Canada. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  South  at  all? — A.  No;  not  in  the  South; 
but  1  have  had  correspondence  from  that  section. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  New  Kngland  States  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir; 
my  knowledge  of  that  section  is  onl^' by  correspondence. 

Q.  But  you  think  from  your  correspondence  and  your  persoiial  iDtCl^ 
course  with  the  laboring  classes  that  the  feeling  is  general  among  tboie 
classes  that  the  relations  which  exist  between  them  and  their  employcn 
is  the  relation  of  shive  and  master  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  extend  that  view  to  the  agricultural  laborers  alaof — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  To  what  classes  of  laborers  do  you  confine  it,  if  yoa  restrict  it  m 
aII  ?— a.  To  the  laborers  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Q.  l>o  you  extend  it  to  the  mining  industries  of  the  Atlantie  SirtBst 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  fullest  extent.    Those  laborers,  tiia 
most  enslaved  of  alL 
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Q.  By  ^miners  ?  yoa  mean  not  only  coal  miners  bat  all  mmers,  I  sap- 
poKt— A.  I  refer  to  the  coal  miners  prindpaUy, 

Qi  How  is  it  as  to  the  relations  between  the  merchauts  and  their  em- 
pkjfeT— A.  We  know  bat  very  little  about  them. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  between  the  newspaper  organizations  and  their  em- 
|rioT6}— reporters  and  others  t  Take  the  metropolitan  press — ^for  instanoCi 
the  Times,  the  Tribaue,  the  World,  the  Sun,  and  the  other  great  papers, 
which  are  organizations  employing  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  having 
n  immense  capital  invested,  which  has,  of  course,  the  feelings  of  capital 
fenerally ;  what  is  the  relation  there  between  the  employers  and  the 
cnploy^s,  so  far  as  you  have  observed  it  t — A.  We  find  that  those  work- 
mi  are  banded  together,  like  other  ordinary  wage  workers,  in  organi- 
latioDs,  and  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  band  themselves  together  for 
aelf-protectiou.  and  we  know  the  fact  that  strikes  occur  in  those  iasti- 
ntioDs  as  well  as  other  institutions  employing  labor  throughout  the 
eoontiy. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  think  that  that  condition  of  things  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  what  appears  in  the  papers  as  reports  of  the  testimony 
pren  here  is  so  often  quite  diifferent  from  the  testimony  actually  given 
o&  the  fttand  t  If  these  ^^  slaves"  could  escape  from  their  thraldom  do 
JOQ  think  the  pai)ers  might  sometimes  contain  somewhat  difierent  re- 
ports of  the  testimony  given  by  the  telegraphers  heret  You  need  not 
i&swer  the  question  unless  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  unless  you  have 
iomething  further  to  add  we  will  regard  your  testimony  a«  concluded. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  desire  to  add  anything  now. 

New  York,  August  16,  1883. 
JoHS  Mitchell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Qnestion.  You  reside  in  New  York  City,  I  believe,  and  are  chairman 
of  the  telegraphers'  committee  of  the  city  T — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  precise  title  f — A.  Master  workman  of  the  assem- 
Mv. 

Q.  Tou  have  been  as  familiar  as  any  one,  I  suppose,  with  the  causes 
Md  progress  of  the  telegraphers'  strike  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ^Ir.  Aldbich  : 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  committee  in  your  own  way  what 
JOQ  know  of  the  causes  of  the  strike. — A.  About  two  years  ago  we  or- 
guiized  the  Telegraphers'  Brotherhood.  The  causes  for  that  organi- 
tttioD,  as  I  took  it,  were  the  oppression  of  the  telegraphers  of  the 
ooontry  generally,  both  line-men  and  operators,  who  were  reduced  in 
v«f:es*aud  oppressed  in  the  offices  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  officials, 
ud  whenever  they  sought  redress  for  any  grievance  were  thrust 
vide  without  receiving  any  satisfaction  and  told  that  it  would  be  '^  all 
nght  in  a  little  while."  As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  speak  of  my  own 
«tte,  I  arrived  in  New  York  a  year  ago  last  September,  and  engaged 
■»5fter\ic€«  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  $86  a  mouth. 
He  then  manager  of  the  office  hired  me  at  that  rate.  At  the  end  of 
^  month  I  found  that  my  voucher  was  made  out  at  the  rate  of  $80  a 
■Mmtby  the  business  having  decreased  during  that  month  and  fallen  off 
*f  tbe  end  of  the  month.  I  protested.  It  was  no  use,  however ;  and 
cutiiflistances  over  which  I  had  no  control  compelled  me  to  remain  in 
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^ew  York.  This  went  od  all  the  winter  and  I  continned  to  work  for  |8l 
a  month.  In  the  sprini;  I  made  personal  application  again  to  tibe  ne* 
manager,  Mr.  Dealy.  He  put  me  off  by  saying,  ^^  Yoar  applicatk>n  ^ 
on  file."  I  waited  for  some  time  and  again  applied  for  an  increaae » 
salary — that  is,  for  the  amount  of  salary  that  had  been  promised  me 
the  beginning — and  I  was  still  told,  <'  Tour  case  is  under  consideration 
1  never  heard  anything  further  about  that  application  of  mine.  1 1*  _ 
the  service  of  the  Western  Union  company  on  the  2Gth  day  of  May  i^ 
went  into  other  business.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  this  kirj 
illustrating  the  self-same  system  of  t.\ranny  and  oppression  that  ^ 
practiced  toward  me.  I  worked  at  North  Sidney,  Gape  Breton,  in  j; 
cable  station,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Snyder,  and,  owing  te, 
little  difference  of  opinion  between  one  of  the  chief  operators  and  ngf 
self,  I  told  the  manager  that  I  would  resign  my  position  and  leave  tta 
station.  He  said,  *^  All  right,''  that  at  any  time  I  cared  to  resigii  I 
could  do  so.  The  time  when  I  cared  to  resign  arrived  and  I  sent  in  inj 
resignation,  and  the  manager  wrote  on  the  face  of  it^  "  I  cannot  aooini 
this  resignation.''  I  went  to  see  him  personally  on  the  matter,  imd  be 
told  me  then,  '<  I  cannot  accept  your  resignation,  and  if  yon  leave  thii 
station  I  will  see,  as  a  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Gompanyf 
that  you  never  receive  employment  inanyplacein  the  country  again.''  I 
resigned  all  the  same,  and  left  the  business  and  remained  out  of  it  fioi 
about  six  years,  and  only  returned  to  it  in  Chicago  a  little  over  two 
years  ago.  These  and  several  other  causes  led  me  to  l)eli6ve  that  aome 
thing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  telegraphers,  and 
to  that  end  we  organized  and  presented  our  bill  of  grievances  to  Om 
Western  Union  Company  and  to  other  companies  in  the  city  of  Ifen 
York,  and  all  over  the  country,  and  also  in  Canada,  and,  as  yon  an 
aware,  our  committee  was  put  aside  by  the  telegraph  ofiScials  as  nol 
worthy  of  a  hearing.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  thi 
strike  in  Few  York.  These  are  the  facts  that  I  have  to  state,  speaking 
for  myself.  I  have  also  heard  of  hundreds  of  other  similar  cases,  when 
men  had  come  to  me  who  had  been  seeking  redress  for  grievances,  whc 
had  received  the  same  stereotyped  answer  from  the  officials  of  tiie  com 
pany,  that  the  matter  would  be  looked  into.  My  case  was  pendinf 
nearly  eighteen  months,  and  I  never  heard  from  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  desire  to  make  t — ^A.  No 
sir ;  that  is  all  the  statement  I  care  to  make. 

New  Yobk,  August  15, 1888^ 
P.  J.  TiERNEY  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  desire  to  state  bearing  upoi 
the  telegraphers'  strike,  you  mny  make  the  statement  in  your  own  waj^ 
Answer.  Thestatement  that  I  wish  tomake  in  regard  to  the  strike  relata 
to  one  iK)int  which  has  not  been  covered  in  the  testimony  already  i^ven 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  longer  a  man  remains  in  the  telegraph  hagi 
ness  the  less  probability  there  is  of  his  salary  being  increased ;  in  othA 
words,  the  more  experienced  a  man  grows  the  less  salary  he  gets  in  Uu 
telegraph  business.  In  substantiation  of  that  statement  I  wUl  aaytha) 
when  I  was  17  years  of  age  I  worked  in  Omaha,  in  the  office  of  the  West 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  received  $100  a  month.  In  1870,1 
think  it  was,  I  came  back  to  New  York  and  received  $80  a  montli 
Since  that  time  my  salary  has  been  raised  to  $05  a  month.    I  am  no« 
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'  ^'Tfd  the  highest  pay  that  will  ever  be  paid  in  the  New  York  ofQcefor 
'n  operator — a  man  working  at  the  desk — $95.  Ten  .years  ago  I  re- 
^^TrdflOO  a  Dionth,  and  now  I  receive  only  (95 — aitd  without  an  or- 
Jtsuization  to  protect  me  in  my  salary  I  see  nothing  in  the  future  but 
\liit  ten  years  hence  I  shall  be  receiving  (10  less  than  I  receive  now,  or 
V^criuipsnot  even  so  much  as  that.  It  was  by  these  considerations  that 
I  v»  induced  to  join  the  order. 

Q.  Do  yoo  mean  to  say  that  yours  is  an  exceptional  case,  or  that  it  is 

a  rale  or  policy  of  the  company  to  make  reductions  in  salaries  ? — A.  It 

li  tbe  policy  of  the  company  and  the  general  rule  which  has  been  en- 

fNtpd  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  f — I  have  been  in  the 

I    koiinesit  since  1870.    1  entered  it  as  a  messenger  boy  in  this  city. 

Q.  Wliat,  if  anything,  have  you  known  of  efforts  on  the])art  of  iudi- 

TidiialoiHfrators  to  securehigher  wages  by  application  to  theoflBcersofthe 

eoDpany  ? — A.  Operators,  individually,  have  from  time  to  time  made 

neh  efforts.    I  have  seen  the  applications  myself,  and  seen  then  handed 

a.  They  are  always  placed  on  file,  and  seven-eighths  of  them  are  never 

keard  of  again ;  afew  of  them  are.    Thereason  that  Ihad  my  salary  raised 

It  one  time  firom  $90  to  $95  was  the  vigorous  opi)osition  of  the  company 

hovn  as  the  American  Union,  which  was  bidding  for  the  services  of 

iivt-elass  talent  in  the  operating  line  then  in  the  employ  of  the  West- 

ffD  Uoion ;  and  the  Western  Union  people,  fearing  that  they  would  lose 

their  first-class  men,  raised  the  wages  of  several,  of  some  of  them  volun- 

f  Itfily  and  of  others  upon  their  personal  application.    Mine  was  iu- 

doded  among  the  latter  class. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  American  Union  Company  f — A.  It  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  your  wages  have  been  reduced  ? — A.  My 
vap^  have  not ;  but  whenever  a  first-class  operator  leaves  his  place  it 
»  tilled  by  somebody  else  at  a  lower  salary.  Another  point  that  we 
tnQsidered  in  connection  with  this  strike  was  this :  In  the  winter  time 
tbe  business  of  telegraphy  is  duller  than  in  the  summer,  by  reason  of 
then"  being  so  many  offices  open  at  places  of  summer  resort,  which  are 
(loeed  in  winter  time.  The  closing  of  those  offices  brings  into  the  field 
1  preat  many  oiierators,  of  whom  many  are  first-class  men.  They  come 
torhi*  large  offices  in  the  cities  and  apply  for  positions.  Tbe  managei 
in  any  of  those  offices  frequently  does  not  want  any  more  men,  but 
because  the  applicant  is  a  first-class  man  the  manager  will  hire  him  as 
rliKiply  as  he  can,  and  will  frequently  get  him  for  $80  a  month,  and 
Tbftt  v'ill  l>e  that  man's  salary  winter  and  summer  as  long  as  he  remains 
in  that  office.  No  matter  how  long  he  remains  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  his  salary  ever  1>eing  raised.  Again,  in  the  summer  time,  when  busi- 
BHM  is  brisk,  the  cWipany  will  hire  anybody  that  can  work  a  key ;  a 
thinl-4'1a.«s  man  will  perhaps  get  $S0  or  $85  a  month,  making  his  pay 
perhapA  $5  more  than  that  of  the  first-class  man.  There  is  so  much  of 
that  done  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  men, 
ind  tbat  was  another  cause  f>f  the  organization  of  the  Brotherhood, 
vith  this  object  in  view,  that  the  order  should  place  a  price  upon  the 
ierTioej«  of  first-class  and  second-class  men  respectively ;  tbat  value  to 
hold  good  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  you  have  stated  as  a  tact, 
15  C (5  LAW) 
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and  what  others  also  have  stated,  namely,  that  as  a  role,  at  all  sea«oiu 
of  the  year,  in  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comiany, 
when  a  high-prioe4  man  is  discharged  another  man  is  employed  to  taki 
his  place  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  was  receiving.  How  long  has  that 
been  the  policy  of  the  company,  or  the  fact  ? — A.  It  has  been  the  fiiet 
ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Yon  can  remember  the  bosiness  as  far  back  as  1870 1 — A.  Ye^^  sir. 

Q.  No  earlier  f—r A.  That  was  the  time  I  became  connected  with  the 
business.  When  I  was  employed  in  the  ofQce  a«  an  office  boy  there 
were  many  operators  in  the  operating  department  who  were  reoeivinc 
(118  a  month,  which  was  then  first-class  pay.  A  first-class  man  who 
should  go  to  that  office  to-day  and  apply  for  a  position  and  get  emploj- 
ment  would  have  to  do  more  work  than  the  first-class  man  did  in  )$70 
(by  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  business),  and  would  receive  only  i9& 
a  month  or  perhaps  less. 

By  Mr.  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to-day  or  before  the  strike? — A.  Well,  I  presome 
it  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  before  the  strike.  I  mean  at  this  season 
of  the  year  generally.    That  has  been  the  effect  of  this  policy. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  And  that,  you  say,  is  the  policy  throughout  the  country  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  company  is  able  to  re- 
place its  best  men  by  others  equally  good  nt  a  lower  rate  of  compon- 
nation  t — A.  That  can  be  accounted  for  easily.  Telegraphers  generally 
are  young  men.  They  are  of  a  nomadic  disposition  aud  they  waut  to 
see  the  country.  A  first  class  man  in  New  York  will  sometimes  be  get- 
ting only  $80  a  month,  and  will  hear  of  a  vacancy  in  Chicago  where 
he  can  get  $S5  a  mouth.  He  accepts  that  position,  not  knowing  whose 
place  he  is  to  fill  there,  and  it  fiequently  happens  that  he  takes  the 
place  of  a  man  who  has  been  getting  $90  a  m<»nth.  It  is  owing  to  the 
traveling  propensities  of  the  craft  that  the  company  are  able  to  tiUi 
niau^s  place  often  at  less  salary  than  they  have  been  paying  him.  Thit 
policy  went  so  far  a  year  ago  as  to  reduce  first-class  salaries  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  850  a  month. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  that  this  lowering  of  the  wages  of  which  yon 
have  spoken  is  owing  to  the  migratory  character  of  the  telegrapher 
himself  generally,  or  may  it  perhaps  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
pursuit  is  more  attractive  than  some  others,  and  that  therefore  a  great 
many  engage  in  it? — A.  The  migratory  character  of  the  oiierators  them- 
selves is  partly  the  cause.  Another  cause,  and  probably  the  main  one, 
is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  local  telegraph  managers  to  prove  to  their 
superior  ofiicers  that  tliey  are  inclined  to  be  saving,  to  save  as  madi 
money  for  the  (company  as  they  can,  so  that  their  offices  may  make  a 
good  showing,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  securing  promotion  for  themselves 
to  some  higher  position. 

Q.  So  it  conies  to  this,  that  there  is  competition  among  the  variooi 
suboffices  throughout  the  country  to  get  the  labor  of  the  0|>erator8  at 
eheai>  as  possible  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  c^ui  cite  my  ownexfierieuceiu  sup- 
port of  that  view.  When  I  left  Xew  York  to  go  to  Omaha  I  was  re- 
ceiving $.V>  a  month  in  New  York.  I  resigned  to  go  to  Omaha  at  ilOQ 
a  month,  and  at  that  time  a  gentleman  named  A.  8.  Broun  waatlit 
manager  (»f  the  operating  department  here.  He  called  me  to  his  dMk 
and  told  that  if  I  staid  here  he  would  pay  me  $60  a  month.    I  toM 


vren  the  subofftccs  and  the  ofSce  in  chief,  and  the  jnrisdictioo  of 
geaenil  office  over  the  entire  couotry,  so  far  as  regards  the  business 
tdeip^pbyj  the  ordinary  competition  among  employers  of  labor 
ich  exists  m  other  branches  of  industry  does  not  exist  in  teleg- 
Htyi — A.  That  is  the  case.  There  is  only  one  legitimate  way  of  flll- 
;  tbe  ranks  of  the  operators,  and  that  is  from  the  apprentices,  those 

0  are  known  in  our  parlance  as  check-boys  and  messengers.  A  new 
y  has  been  adopted  of  filling  the  offices,  through  these  telegraph 
MxA.«,  so  called,  which  are  generally  conducted  by  persons  who  are  iu- 
Bpetent  to  hold  (Ktsitions  in  telegraph  offices,  and  who  pretend  to 
icD  people  the  bnsiness  in  order  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 
},  If  yoD  have  information  going  to  show  that  the  treatment  which 

1  testify  you  have  received  is  the  same  that  is  generally  given  by  the 
Eitem  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  its  employes  in  other  cases — 
erfmnce  to  prevent  the  employment  at  other  places  and  at  higher 
gn  of  operators  who  have  gone  &om  the  offices  here  or  elsewhere — 
be  give  as  that  information, — A.  I  can  cite  another  case  of  my  own 
ii  another  management  in  another  company  which  is  now  part  of  the 
iitem  Union  Company.  Mr,  William  J.  Dealy  was  at  oue  time  super- 
mdent  uf  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  in  Kew  York.    He  is  now 

manager  of  the  Western  Union  operating  depaitment.  I  was  re- 
ring  #w  a  month  in  the  New  York  ofQce,  and  was  offered  $90  by  the 
bio  office  of  the  same  company.  I  accepted  it,  and  Mr.  Dealy  in- 
hnd,  ao  that  when  I  arrived  in  Bafi'alo  I  coold  get  only  the  same 
'  I  bad  been  getting  in  New  York,  $80.  The  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
X,  who  is  now  deu,  told  me  when  I  arrived  there  that  Mr.  Dealy 
lid  not  allow  him  to  pay  any  more  at  that  office  than  1  had  been  get- 
C  in  2Tew  York. 

By  Ur.  Aldbich: 
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New  York,  August  15, 1883. 

Alfred  H.  Seymour  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  f — A.  I  am  a  telegraph  operator  am 
manager. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  t — ^A.  Upwai^ds  of  thirtj 
years. 

Q.  In  this  country  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  State  and  in  the  West. 

Q.  Plea«c  state  in  your  own  way,  and  in  whatever  order  you  prefer 
any  facts  or  information  which  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  aa  to  the  canM 
of  the  recent  strike  of  the  telegraph  operators. — ^A.  For  myself*  I  dc 
not  represent  any  labor  organization,  but  merely  the  cause  of  the  strik' 
ing  operators.  I  was  manager  of  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Oom 
pany,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union  Company.  1 
turned  over  that  ofQce  to  the  Western  Union  on  July  11th  of  this  year. 
The  stnke  of  the  oi>erators  occurred  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  knowiiig 
the  wrongs  that  they  had  endured  for  many  years,  such  as  those  on  ac- 
count of  which  I  myself  had  left  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, I  joined  with  the  other  operators,  having  nothing  else  to  do  at  the 
present  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Companyf— 
A.  I  left  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Company  fifteen  years  ago. 
because  of  similar  grievances  to  those  that  these  men  have  presented 
to  you  now,  but  in  my  case  it  was  a  strike  of  my  own  individually;  ] 
acted  for  myself. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  getting  when  you  left  the  company  f — ^A 
I  was  getting  the  wages  of  an  assistant  chief  operator  and  performini 
the  duties  of  chief  oi>erator.  The  wages  at  that  time  (it  was  soon  aftei 
the  close  of  the  war)  were  much  higher  all  over  the  country  than  they  an 
now.  The  salary  of  the  chief  operator  then  was  $140,  and  I  receiveil 
$L25  as  assistant.  I  also  performed  the  duties  of  another  chief  operaloi 
like  myself,  and  for  a  year  before  I  left  the  company  had  tried  to  obtaii 
an  increase  of  salary  |  had  laid  the  matter  several  times  before  the  as 
sistant  general  supenntendent,  Mr.  John  C.  Hinchman,  who  I  believi 
did  his  best  to  secure  the  increase  for  me  and  laid  the  matter  before  Mt 
Thomas  T.  Eckert,  the  general  superintendent,  but  without  saooesi 
Finally  I  went  myself  to  Mr.  Eckert,  and  without  hearing  a  word  of  ez 
planation  he  referred  me  back  to  Mr.  Hinchman,  and  there  the  matte: 
rested.  I  saw  that  I  was  not-receiving  the  wages  due  me  in  the  posittoi 
that  I  filled,  and  that  on  account  of  the  drunkenness  and  imbecility  o 
the  man  who  was  my  superior  I  had  his  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  m] 
own;  and  so  as  there  was  no  probability  of  my  ever  getting  any  matt 
wages,  I  left  the  company  on  short  notice.  I  have  never  asked  to  b< 
taken  back,  nor  ever  applied  to  them  for  employment  since.  I  have 
been  able  to  earn  a  living  with  the  opposition  companies,  but  every  ab- 
sorption that  has  been  made  by  the  Western  Union  Companv  has  le- 
sulted  in  a  decrease  of  the  wages,  both  of  their  own  employes  and  of 
those  that  have  been  taken  fh>m  other  companies  which  they  have  sb* 
sorbed. 

Q,  That  is,  when  the  opposition  has  disappeared  the  pay  of  the  openk 
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toes  lias  decreased  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  while  the  receipts  of  the  eompauy 
have  been  inereasiiig  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  is,  while  the  meD  were  luiid  less  for  their  labor,  that  labor 
vas  iiringing  better  results  to  the  company  all  the  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  yonr  experience  and  yodr  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
Tslae  of  the  work  that  the  telegraph  §perators  now  perform,  what  is 
joor  jodgment  as  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  of  compensation 
for  them  T  Considering  the  value  of  the  labor,  and  the  value  of  its  prod- 
MC  to  the  employer,  what  compensation  do  you  think  would  be  reason- 
able generally  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  telegraph  operators  to 
the  telegraph  companies  t— A.  I  will  answer  that  by  stating  that  my 
ovn  policy  in  the  Mutual  Union  Company  was  to  pay  first-class  opera- 
tan  $100  a  month.  Tip  to  the  time  when  the  position  of  general  snper- 
iatciident  became  vacant  and  was  filled  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Brown,  from  the 
Western  Union  Company,  my  idea  was  what  I  have  stated,  and  1  car- 
iM  it  out  as  £ar  as  possible,  and  it  was  assented  to  by  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  company,  and  by  the  president  himself. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  That  was  two  years  ago.  I  should  have 
eootinaetl  in  that  policy,  but  Mr.  Brown  brought  from  the  Western 
Union  oiBce  certain  ideas  of  economy,  and  of  course  I  was  overruled. 
However,  my  idea  of  the  proper  salary  for  a  first-class  operator  is  (100 
a  month  at  least. 

By  Mr.  Aldrigh  : 

Q.  For  how  many  hours'  daily  labor? — A.  For  eight  hours  day 
vork  and  seven  hours  at  night.  It  has  been  always  considered  that 
night  work  is  worth  more;  it  was  the  policy  of  the  American  Company, 
vbich  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Westeiti  Union,  to  allow  $10  more  a 
Month  for  night  work  than  for  day  work,  although  the  hours  were  the 
une;  and  that  has  been  the  policy  of  other  opposition  companies  muco 
that  time. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  \V1iat  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  income  or  profits  of  the  Wcst- 
m  Union  Company  of  purchasing  these  other  competing  lines  t  Has 
itt  income  been  increased,  or  maintained,  or  decreased  by  that  policy? — 
A.  The  business  has  been  increased,  and  they  have  increased  the  tariffs 
Aterery  consolidation. 

Q.  (>[>mparing  the  relations  of  the  telegraph  operators  and  telegraph 
cMDpanies  two  years  ago,  the  income  of  the  operators  at  that  time  and 
the  valne  of  their  labors  at  that  time  to  their  employers,  with  t]ie  rela- 
tionji  existing  between  the  company  and  its  operators  at  the  present 
time  and  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  operators  to  the  company  now, 
vhst  ought  to  have  been  the  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  operators  on  ac- 
ooQDt  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their  work,  in  your  judgment  t 
Ton  say  that  two  years  ago  the  pay  of  the  operators  was  higher  than  it 
is  now;  and  yon  say  also  that  whenever  any  competing  line  ha.s  been 
porehased  and  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union  the  pay  of  the  operators 
baft  been  reduced,  not  only  the  pay  of  those  who  have  come  in  from  the 
absorbed  line,  but  also  the  pay  of  the  operators  who  have  a!l  along  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Company  t  Now,  I  ask  you  what, 
in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  a  reasonable  incn*ase  in  the  ]>ay  of 
tme  nmploy^s,  acoonling  to  the  value  of  their  work  then  and  the  value 
oftiifir  work  nowf — A.  The  company  was  not  paying  $100  a  mouth  at 
tkat  time. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  particularly  about  $100  a  month  now.     My  ques- 
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tioii  is,  what  increase  oagbt  to  have  been  made,  in  yoar  judgment,  in 
the  pay  of  the  operators,  upon  the  basis  of  the  valne  of  their  Bervicefi  to 
the  company  at  that  time  as  compared  with  the  valae  of  their  services 
at  the  present  time! — A.  Well,  I  should  say  16  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Kmghts  of  Labor  T — A.  I  am ;  I  Joined 
the  organization  oo  the  second  day  of  the  strike.  I  did  8o  of  my  own 
choice,  in  order  to  encourage  fty  brother  operators.  I  rose  from  the 
ranks  myself.  I  was  one  of  the  first  operators  that  the  Western  Union 
Company  employed  in  this  country,  and  my  sympathy  has  always  been 
with  the  operators,  and  therefore  I  joined  the  order  to  encourage  them, 
and  also  that  I  could  be  with  them ;  not  that  I  expected  to  benefit  my- 
self at  all  in  any  way  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  already  saidi 
I  have  long  had  an  old  individual  grievance  against  the^estem  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  Your  judgment,  then,  is  that  the  demand  made  by  the  strikers  for 
an  increase  of  compensation  is  reasonable  and  proper  t — A"  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  a  very  proper  demand.  I  could  not  take  any  exception  at  all  to 
their  bill  of  grievances  which  they  have  presented.  Prom  my  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  business  it  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  t — A.  I  am. 

Q*  Has  the  salary  that  you  have  been  receiving  been  adequate  to  give 
you  and  your, family  a  satisfactory  support t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  althoogh  I 
have  not  held  any  iK>sition,  whethe'r  as  operator,  chief  operator,  or  man- 
ager, where  1  considered  that  I  was  properly  paid. 

Q.  But  my  question  is  as  to  the  adequacy  of  your  salary  for  the  com- 
fortable support  of  your  family ;  was  it  from  that  point  of  view  that  you 
thought  you  were  not  properly  paid  ! — A.  Not  entirely  that,  but  in  view 
of  the  service  that  I  rendered — well,  for  both  reasons. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  as  to  the  adequacy  of  your  compensation  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  your  family  ! — A.  It  gives  me  only  a  bare  living, 
leading  nothing  to  save. 

Q.  It  ha«  been  barely  sufficient,  then,  for  your  supi)ort  in  a  comforta- 
ble maner  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Aldrich  : 

Q.  What  were  the  hours  of  employment  in  the  service  of  the  Mutual 
Union  Company;  tbe  same  as  in  the  Western  Union  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  bat 
the  labor  was  comparatively  light,  and  we  paid  the  best  wages. 

Q.  Tiie  labor  was  comparatively  light  because  the  business  was  much 
less! — A.  No;  the  business  was  as  large — ^indeed,  taking  into  account 
the  limited  facilities  of  the  company,  it  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  Western  Union ;  but  we  divided  the  labor  up;  we  had  a  roan  for 
every  wire,  and  the  Western  Union  Company  never  could  say  that. 
The  Western  Union  has  always  been  short  of  help,  and  it  generally 
makes  one  man  do  the  work  of  a  man  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  duplex  or  the  quadrnplex  system  in  your  eom- 
l)any  f — A.  We  were  using  tbe  duplex. 

By  Mr.  GEOuaE : 

Q.  You  could  not  use  the  other  on  account  of  tbe  ])atents  owned  by 
tbe  Western  Union  ? — A.  Well,  at  the  time  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany got  control  of  our  company  we  were  experimenting  with  two 
quadrnplex  systems  that  would  probably  have  been  successful. 


I 
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Bv  The  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  been  a  telegraph  operator  for  thirty  years  t — A.  For 
thirty  one  years.  • 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  know  who  have  been  telegraph  oper- 
iioisas  long  as  you  have  been  t — A.  Not  one  who  has  been  consecutively 
ID  the  liUriiness. 

Q.  How  many  oiierators  have  you  ever  known  to  accumulate  from 
tLeir  earnings  as  telegraphers  (1,000 1 — ^A.  Not  one,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  th(*  reason,  as  you  have  observed  it,  that  as  a  class 
tele^^raph  operators  have  been  unable  or  have  failed  to  accumulate 
like  persons  in  other  avocations  in  lifet — A.  In  the  first  place,  a  great 
luuy  ofleratora  are  not  thrifty  men.  That,  however,  is  nothing  more 
thau  what  is  trne  of  nfen  of  every  class  and  occupation;  in  all  employ- 
Denis  there  are  men  who  would  not  save  on  any  wages.  But  the  real 
caDse  i.s  that  operators  are  required  to  make  a  better  appearance  than 
other  classes  of  workingmen,  to  dress  better  and  to  live  a  great  deal 
bftter.  and  they  have  a  little  more  pride  perhaps  than  the  majority  of 
other  workers,  and  their  money  goes  in  that  way.  The  business  is  such 
tn.it  yon  may  say  they  are  on  inspection  and  parade  nearly  all  the  time. 
Q.  How  is  their  compensation,  as  you  have  observed  it  and  know  it, 
IS  i-oDipared  with  that  of  men  in  other  pursuits  of  like  character,  intel- 
Wtually  and  otherwise  t — A.  It  is  far  below  the  compensation  in  other 
nniilar '  ocitupations.  For  instance,  take  the  salesmen  in  wholesale 
commercial  houses ;  their  pay  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  telegraph 
oyrrators.  Take  an  ordinary  entry  clerk  in  a  commercial  house ;  he  gets 
a  iularv  far  above  that  of  an  oi>erator.  Take,  for  instance,  the  clerks  in 
the  hnnse  of  Claflin  &  Go. 

Q.  About  what  do  they  receive  t — ^A.  I  have  a  friend  in  a  large  im- 
|«niii|r  bouse  who  is  getting  $125  a  month,  and  his  work  is  not  nearly 
M  Uikorious  as  that  of  any  first-class  operator.  I  cannot  speak  gen- 
er.illy  of  that  class  of  clerks,  but  I  kno^  of  this  one  instance,  and  I  am 
l'>M  that  his  case  is  similar  to  that  of  other  clerks  employed  ii)  these 
U:z*'  houses. 

i^.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  reasonable  hope  of  promotion  and  of 
li:u'biT  pay  in  the  business  of  telegrai)hy  ! — A.  In  the  emi)loy  of  the 
\V...^terij  Union  Company  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  promotion;  that 
K  on  d  man\s  merits. 

<i.  Why  not  1 — A.  Well,  to  speak  directly  to  the  point,  I  should  say 
tijjt  ihe  <'|jief  reas4)n  is  the  existence  of  a  "  ring"  there,  a  sort  of  under- 
naniliu^  or  *^  ring  ^  extending  from  the  acthig  president  down  to  the 
inaDa;:er  i}f  the  operating  department.  That  is  the  fact  in  this  city, 
*D'l  I  think  it  is  so  all  over  the  country.  Outside  of  that  little  ring  a 
ta.ni  h.iH  ii  very  sh'glit  chance  to  rise  there  on  his  merits — lianlly  any, 
iiifrti't.  In  my  rapacity  of  manager  of  opposition  companies  I  have 
Hi'l«laily  iippHrations  Irom  Western  Union  operators  who  had  been  in 
'^••»*nii)ioy  of  that  company  year  after  year  at  low  salaries,  doing  ex- 
1-n  nork—men  getting  from  $7i}  to  J75  and  $80  a  month,  although 
t'j->  w.Te  tirst-elass  operators,  and  were  working  by  the  side  of  others 
»Iiii  w.-re  p'ttin;;  ♦(M)  to  $05  a  month.  These  men  would  come  to  nie 
•lU'l  ^uu»  their  eiises,  and  would  tell  lue  they  had  applie<l  again  and 
K\'i\  fur  an  increase  of  pay,  but  they  had  been  told  that  their  ai)plica- 
^  <'ii^  liad  Ik^-ii  pliiced  on  file,  that  promises  had  been  made  to  them,  and 
^^■y  .if;»r  waiting  a  certain  time  they  stirred  up  the  matter  again,  when 
t'U'-ji.,l  ])roniises  were  made,  but  that  that  was  all  that  came  of  their 
'I'l'li'Mtinns,  am!  tinally  these  men  would  go  to  an  op])osition  company 
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and  get  employed  at  $10  or  $15  a  month  more  than  the  Western  Unioi 
Company  was  paying  them. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  employ^  of  Oi 
opposition  companies  have  endeavored  to  obtain  employment  of  thi 
Western  Union  t — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  How  do  yon  account  for  that  fact ! — A.  I  could  account  for  the 
cases  of  that  kind  that  have  happened  only  npon  the  supposition  ihit 
the  men  were  discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  opposition  OQm> 
pany  for  misconduct  or  some  other  reason. 

Q.  Of  course  there  are  men  discharged  for  misconduct  from  all  oon- 
panics,  I  suppose,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  your  answer  in  re* 
gard  to  men  coming  from  the  Western  Union  to  seek  employment  in 
the  service  of  opposition  companies  you  are  leaving  that  class  out  of 
account? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  application  has  been  made  so  often  to  op- 
position companies  by  telegraph  operators  from  the  Western  Unios 
(Company  for  employment,  while  the  reverse  has  not  been  true  to  a^ 
considerable  extent  t — A.  It  is  owing  to  the  causes  I  have  named.  The 
labor  in  the  service  of  the  other  companies  has  been  much  easier  and 
the  rules  less  obnoxious — much  more  liberal,  and  the  wages  have  bees 
no  better  in  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  generally  not  so  good, 
for  the  same  class  of  operators  as  in  tiie  other  companies. 

Q.  How  happens  it  that  all  the  opposition  companies  have  disip- 
peared  T — A.  Well,  they  could  not  make  money  fiast  enough  by  doiii| 
business  with  the  public ;  they  wanted  to  make  a  large  sum  at  onee  1^ 
selling  out  to  the  monopolists.  They  could  not  be  content  to  wait  mr 
the  profits  which  would  come  in  a  legitimate  way. 

Q.  Were  the  charges  of  those  opposition  companies  such  as  to  ^vii 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  capital  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  that  they  have  been  simply  bought  up  by  the 
larger  company  f — A.  Yes.        • 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  motive  pf  the  larger  company  in  buying  thm 
up  f — A.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  in  the  way  of  the  larger  company ; 
they  were  taking  the  business  away  from  it  rapidly,  and  they  oompelkd 
it  to  reduce  its  tolls. 

Q.  Were  the  actual  reductions  of  tolls  that  were  made  by  the  largs 
company  made  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  these  other  compa- 
nies t — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  During  the  thirty -on^vears  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  td^ 
graph  business  what  opposition  companies  have  arisen  to  do  business  as 
against  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  what  has  become  of  then  t 
Please  give  us  a  history  of  them  as  nearly  as  you  can.  State  your 
knowledge  of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  relations  of  all  the  tefe- 
graph  companies  with  which  you  have  been  associated  or  of  which  yon 
have  had  knowledge,  what  has  become  of  them,  and  all  that  infonna- 
tion,  80  far  as  you  can  give  it. — A.  1  should  have  to  study  for  some  riae 
to  give  you  that  iuformatiou.  The  Western  Uuiou  Company  is  composed* 
according  to  my  present  nH.'ollection,  of  some  twenty -six  cor|ioratioiis 
that  it  has  absorbed  since  I  first  became  connected  with  it.  It  started 
with  the  charter  title  of ''  The  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printiiig 
Telegraph  Company,"  which  owned  one  wiie  from  Buffalo  to  Chicmga 

(Recess.) 

The  Witness.  During  the  i*ecess  I  have  put  down  aM  well  a«  1  co«U 
remember  them  the  names  of  the  companies  that  have  been  abMftai 
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by  the  Weatem  Union ;  but  there  are  more  of  them  than  I  have  got 
down  here :  I  think  chere  have  been  at  least  thirty  in  all.  Shall  I  name 
ttamt 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  so  as  ftilly  as  you  can. 

The  Witness.  Erie  and  Michigan ;  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
fille ;  New  York  and  Erie ;  the  Ohio  State  (^mpany,  formerly  called 
Ike  Illinois  and  Mississippi ;  the  Missouri  State  Company ;  the  New 
Orleans  and  Ohio ;  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana;  the  Erie  and 
PilUbargh ;  the  American  Company :  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio ;  the  United 
tetes:  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic:  the  New  Jersey  Midland ;  the  Insu- 
kled  Telegraph  Company ;  the  franklin  Telegraph  Company ;  the  At- 
hatic  and  Pacific ;  the  International ;  the  American  Union ;  the  New 
Tort,  Albany  and  Buffalo :  the  California  State,  and  the  Mutual  Union. 
I  think  I  Goold  name  a  half  dozen  others  if  I  had  time  to  refresh  my 
■emory.  I  have  a  memorandum  at  home  giving  the  companies  ab- 
sorbed and  the  order  in  which  they  were  absorb^,  together  with  the 
eniad  stock  of  the  different  companies  and  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 

llie  Chairman.  If  you  have  such  a  memorandum  at  home  it  would 

efaapa  be  better  that  you  should  bring  it  here  before  testifying  at 
gth  in  regard  to  these  absorptions. 

*nw  Witness.  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow. 

The  Chaibxan.  Please  be  prepared  to  give  us  also  such  information 
as  joa  can  in  regard  to  the  tolls  for  telegraphing  at  the  various  periods 
of  tioK  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  the  increases  and 
ndnetiona  that  have  been  made  in  them  at  diffieirent  times,  and  the  ex- 
pcnditnres  when  these  several  companies  were  absorbed.  These  com- 
panies were  all  State  organizations^  I  take  it,  and  the  Western  Union 
Company  itself  is  a  State  organization,  is  it  nott 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chathman : 

Q.  Where  and  when  was  it  incorporated? — A.  It  was  incorporated 
iB  the  State  of  New  York  in  1845  or  1846.  Its  headquarters  at  that 
tine  were  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  its  original  powers  were — ^between  what  points 
il  wa«  unthorized  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  t — A.  Between  ^ew  York 
CitT  and  tbe  West. 

Q.  The  West  generally,  or  any  particular  point  t — A.  The  West  gen- 
erally. * 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  limited  to  the  State  jurisdiction  in  the  construe- 
tioo  of  its  lines  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  its  rights  and  powers  in  regard  to  the  absorption 
of  other  companies  t  Do  you  know  what  authority  was  given  it  in  that 
it^ud,  or  how  the  absorptions  have  been  accomplished?  You  need 
■ot  answer  in  regard  to  that  now  unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  so;  but, 
if  foa  know,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  state  whether  these  absorp- 
tioDa  have  been  brought  about  by  legislation  in  the  various  States,  or 
saiply  by  contracts  ^tween  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comi)any 
vmI  theMf  other  companies  which  have  been  absorbed? — A.  It  has  been 
ioTariubly  )>y  crontnicts  of  a  private  nature. 

Q.  Uas  there  never  been  any  enabling  legislation,  or  anything  in  the 
'Jivof  raiiflcation  of  such  action,  that  you  know  of f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
^ve  uo  knowle<lge  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Then  it  was  simply,  in  each  case,  a  matter  of  purchase  by  a  cou- 
^<>et  between  firms  or  corporations  or  individuals  owning  the  liije.s! — 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  mostly.    Some  of  them  were  not  exactly  purchases;  th^ 
Trere  leases  for  ninety-ulDe  years. 

Q.  The  corporation  absorbed  still  remaining  nominally  in  exist- 
ence ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  holding  annual  meetings  and  electing  its  of- 
ficers. 

Q.  Do  those  companies  continue  to  do  that  yet  f — A.  Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Can  you  bring  us  copies  of  the  charters  of  any  of  these  companies, 
either  the  charter  of  the  Western  "Union  or  of  the  Mntudl  Union,  or  any 
of  the  other  companies  that  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Western  Uuiont 
— A .  I  could  show  you  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Mutual  Union.  I 
<lon't*know  that  I  could  procure  the  charters  of  any  of  the  others. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  instance  there  is  any  power  vested 
in  those  companies  by  charter  to  dispossess  themselves  of  their  lines 
and  to  perfonn  their  functions  by  or  through  some  otiber  organization  1** 
A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  such  power  in  the  charters.  I  think 
there  was  in  the  by-laws,  or  in  the  legislation  covering  the  acts  of  the 
company,  beyond  local  laws. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  question  raised  whether  there  was  any  in- 
herent power  in  those  companies  to  do  these  things  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  heard  that  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Mutual  Union,  for  one, 
when  the  question  of  consolidation  came  up. 

Q.  Then  you  have  heard  that  question  discussed  among  them  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  thatt — A.  They 
i'ousidered  that  they  had  the  right,  although  they  had  adopted  resola* 
tions  in  their  boards  that  such  dispositions  should  not  be  made  of  die 
lines. 

Q.  And  yet  such  disposition  has  been  made  of  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  some  of  these  companies  keeping  up  their  empty 
organizations  as  a  matter  of  form.  Are  there  any  salaries  paid  to  the 
ofii'-ers  of  those  organizations! — A.  I  don't  know;  I  should  judge  not 

Q.  But  they  do  keep  up  the  form  of  the  organization  there  year  after 
yoMr. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  men  who  do  that  being  personally,  as  a  rule, 
connected  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  t — A.  In  a  great 
many  instances  they  are  district  superintendents  of  the  Western  Union 
Company. . 

Q.  So  that  most  of  them  have  an  interest  in  the  stoi^k  of  the  Western 
Union  Company  t — A.  Jfes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  dividends  nor  any  cash  payments  from  the  Western 
Union  Company  to  any  of  those  other  organizations  or  to  anybody 
i^onnected  with  them  in  that  capacity^  are  there  f — A.  Not  in  that 
that  capacity. 

Q.  How  have  the  ])ayments,  such  as  they  have  been,  been  made  nsa- 
aJly  to  the  stockholders  of  tlie  absorbed  com])anieR  t — A.  Usually  th^ 
have  been  made  by  the  issue  of  Western  Union  stock  to  about  doable 
or  ti*eble  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  company  absorbed.  In  some 
instances  they  have  guaranteed  an  interest  for  dividend  of  2^  i)er  cent 
per  annum,  no  matter  what  the  earnings  of  the  lino  might  be. 

Q.  Upon  what  stock  ;  upon  the  stock  of  the  absorbed  company  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  such  a  case  iis  that  it  would  be  necessar^\  of  course,  to  keep 
up  the  organization  of  the  absorbed  company,  or  else  the  stock  itseu 
would  disapi)ear,  would  it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  show  anything  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  property  of 
these  various  companies,  or  in  any  instance  can  yon  show  the  oost  of 
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tiK*  ]  property  aside  from  the  stock — the  cost  of  the  franchise  transferred  t 
^A.  The  Mutual  Union  is  the  one  that  is  most  familiar  to  my  mind. 
Tit'  value  of  the  i>roi>erty  of  that  company  was  less  than  (5,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  cost  less  than  $5,000,000 1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i,  Dow  long  have  that  company  existed  f — A.  Less  than  three  years. 

Q.  Between  what  points  did  its  lines  extend  t — A.  From  Bangor,  Me., 
vc>!  to  Kansas,  northwest  to  Saint  Paul,  and  south  to  Saint  Louis, 
Li*nfsvillt*,  and  Washington.  It  covered  the  Northern  States  pretty 
Will. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  wire  had  that  company  t — ^A.  About  10,000. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  poles  f— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  defiifitely 
at  present. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  am  asking  these  questions  as  suggestive  of  the 
lni:«l  of  information  that  we  desire,  and  which  you  may  give  us  as  fully 
Jb»vou  can  after  consulting  your  memoranda.  In  the  mean  time  we 
vill  |KkstiK)ne  your  further  examination,  in  order  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tQiJty  to  prepare  to  givetis  this  information. 

The  Witness.  Very  well. 

(Ex;imination  suspended.) 

New  York,  August  15,  1883. 
John  Costello  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Call  :     ^ 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  and  what  is  your  occupation? — 
Answer.  I  reside  in  Bi*ooklyn ;  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  Qow  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  occupation  f — A.  Four- 
teen years. 

Q.  What  8s)lary  have  you  been  getting! — ^A.  Of  late  $75  a  mouth. 

Q.  How  long  Lave  you  been  receiving  that  amount  of  pay  f — A.  Since 
i  ^^^  tn»nsferre<l  from  the  French  Cable  to  the  Western  Union.  The 
Western  Union  reduced  my  salary  on  the  transfer.  That  was  in  July 
of  last  y^ar. 

Q.  Bffnre  that  time  what  salarj-  were  you  receiving! — A.  Eighty 
iollarn  a  month,  with  the  promise  of  promotion.  Every  year  we  were 
fweiviu;:  an  increase  of  salary,  with  the  promise  of  i)romotion,  in  the 
wii.lny  of  the  French  Cable  Company. 

(J.  Aie  you  a  married  man! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

operatobs'  pay  inadequate. 

Q.  lb  the  salary  which  you  recreivo  adequate  for  the  comfortable  sup- 
port of  yourself  and  family! — A.  It  is  not.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
oomc  bere  to  testify.  I  have  not  touched  a  drop  of  liquor  since  I  have 
been  marrieil,  but  I  have  found  that  if  I  had  a  little  sickness  in  my 
biDily  what<i,ver  little  money  I  could  si)are  during  the  time  that  my  wife 
•ikI  tiiyself  were  well  would  all  be  gone.  I  might  be  able  to  save  $10 
n»  alioQt  three  montbs,  after  paying  my  expenses.  I  bought  this  suit  of 
clothes  that  is  on  my  back  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  fact  before  I 
*j>  married,  and  when  we  struck  I  was  unable  to  purchase  a  suit  of 
^'I'Uhes  for  myself.  I  ap])lied  to  the  management  in  the  oflSce  for  a  re- 
Ju::i  to  my  old  Kilary,  but  I  did  not  get  it.  I  do  not  know  why  not ; 
U>  aofte  I  ajn  doing  the  sauie  work  I  was  doing  before  and  working  an  hour 
>D(I  a  half  longer.  I  was  working  eight  hours  a  day  with  the  French 
Cibi«  Company,  and  when  I  was  transferred  to  the  Western  Union  I  had 
^^  v<ffk  Dine  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  while  at  the  same  time  my  salary  was 
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reduced  $5  a  month,  with  no  prospect  whatever  of  an  increase.  Aboat  t 
monU)  prior  to  the  strike  I  applied  for  an  increase  back  to  my  dd 
salary.  I  did  not  go  into  details,  because  I  knew  very  well  that  the 
manager  understood,  as  he  does,  that  it  ih  au  impossibility  for  a  married 
man  to  live  as  decently  as  I  would  wish  to  live  on  $75  a  month. 

Q.  -  Do  you  rent  a  house  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  rent  part  of  a  house. 

Q.  You  rent  rooms  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  salary  which  yea  re- 
ceive is  taken  for  rent  and  the  necessaries  of  life? — ^A.  It  takes  $65 1 
month;  and  since  I  have  been  married  I  have  turned  over  every  cent  of 
my  money  to  my  wife. 

Q.  Then,  (65  of  the  $75  which  you  receive  monthly  is  absolntdj 
necessary,  yon  find,  to  maintain  existence  f — A.  That  is  absolutely  necee* 
sary ;  no  luxuries  whatever. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  say  that  the  salary  which  yon  receive  is  en- 
tirely insufficient  to  support  a  man  and  his  wife  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of 
course  if  1  would  live  in  the  slums  of  the  city  I  could  live  on  a  little 
less,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  telegraphic  Brotherhood  t — A.  I  am  now, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  other  labor  organization  T — A.  27o,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  that  assodft- 
tion ;  what  do  you  propose  to  do  f 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TELEGRAPHERS. 

A.  To  better  our  condition. 

Q.  By  what  means  T — A.  Legitimate  means. 

Q-  What  are  the  means  f — A.  Well,  by  banding  together,  and,  if  oar 
demands  are  not  acceded  to,  doing  as  we  have  done  in  this  case. 

Q.  The  object  of  that  association,  then,  as  you  understand  it,  is  to 
control,  by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  the  action  of  each  iudi\idual  mem- 
ber, irrespective  of  his  wages  or  work  f — A.  The  object  of  uur  asfiOcift> 
tion  is  to  arbitrate,  and,  if  arbitration  fails,  to  do  the  best  we  can  unte 
the  circumstances. 

Q.  You  want  to  have  some  voice,  by  some  means,  in  fixing  the  umoont 
of  your  wages,  so  as  to  secure  reasonable  compensation  for  your  serv- 
ices!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Brotherbooil 
to  extend  beyond  securing  reasonable  comi>ensation  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  do 
believe  that  the  Brotherbooil  is  the  most  conservative  organization  that 
could  be  i)os8ibly  got  together. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  of  any  joint  eflbrt  in  the  direction  of  cooper 
ative  telegraphiug,  have  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  understand  thai 
that  is  our  object.  All  that  I  understand  is  that  we  should  get  some- 
thing for  our  services  besides  a  bare  subsistence,  and  that  we  united 
together  for  mutual  assistance  and  protection  in  obtaining  reasciuaUe 
compensation  for  our  services ;  that  is  my  view. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  Brotberhiiod, 
as  you  understand  * — A.  That  is  the  genend  sentiment. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  facts  or  views  that  you  wish  to  suggest  to 
the  committee  in  regard  to  legislation  or  other  remedial  action  in  regard 
to  your  condition! — A.  I  cannot  express  myself  very  well  b^  wonl  of 
mouth,  but  I  might  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions  in  writiDg. 

Mr.  Call.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  cka 
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labonag  men  of  this  organization  or  any  other  as  to  the  means  and  meas- 
■ns  which  they  think  will  tend  to  improve  their  condition  and  secure 
ttcm  better  compensation  for  their  labor. 

OONSOLIDATION  OF  CABLES. 

« 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Yoa  say  yon  were  transferred  from  the  French  Gable  Company ; 
kw  was  that  done  T — ^A.  That  was  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Fender,  of  London^  to  monopolize  the  cable  system,  in  order  to  compete 
Mre  sacoessfally  if  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Garrett,  attempted  to  lay  a 
cdrie.  They  wanted  to  have  the  whole  system  so  that  they  could  re- 
ktt  the  rates  to  such  an  extent  and  do  the  business  in  such  a  way  as 
to  freeze  out  the  Bennett  and  Garrett  cable. 

Q.  Did  the  Western  Union  Company  buy  the  French  Cable  ? — A. 
Ih^  agreed  to  make  a  pool  of  the  receipts. 

Q.  Was  the  cable  put  under  the  same  management  as  the  Western 
Union  T — A.  It  was  put  under  the  one  management,  and  all  the  offices 
len  brooght  into  one.  The  British  public  resisted  the  scheme,  and  in 
«der  to  throw  a  cloak  over  the  matter  they  put  the  Direct  Cable  and  the 
FieDch  Gable  into  one  office,  and  Gould's  system  of  cables  and  the  Anglo- 
^Dericau  Cables  into  another,  although  they  divided  up  the  receipts. 

Q.  Well,  the  consolidation  was  the  result  of  some  arrangement  by 

vbich  the  companies  were  to  be  worked  together  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  competition  or  in  combination  t — ^A.  In  combination.    They 
N  their  receipts. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  are  the  terminal  points  of  the  French  Cable  t — A.  There  is 

^  terminus  at  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  at ,  and 

there  is  an  intermediate  station  at  St.  Pierre,  in  the  island  of  Miquelon. 

New  York,  Aitgast  15, 1883. 
Charles  Lenz  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  C^trman  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  born  t — ^Answer.  In  Germany. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  this  country! — A.  Since  1857. 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  occupation  t~ A.  Editor. 

Q.  Editor  of  what  paper  t — A.  Capital  and  Labor. 
•  Q.  Where  is  that  paper  published  t — A.  In  this  city. 

Q«  How  long  has  it  been  published! — ^A.  Nearly  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  b^n  its  editor! — ^A.  From  its  commencement. 

Q.  Give  as  some  idea  of  the  localities  where  your  paper  circulates. — 
A.  All  over  the  United  States,  to  some  extent  in  England,  and  also  in 
Aftstralia. 

Q.  What  is  its  general  object ! — A.  To  spread  information  on  the 
hbor  question.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  manufacturers  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  representative  rather  of  the  ca^tal  that  Is  invested 
in aaoolactiires  than  of  the  labor  that  is  employed! — A.  Well, you 
tti At  say  so. 

Q.  The  title  of  the  paper  is  Capital  and  Labor,  is  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  lour  testimony,  I  take  it,  would  be,  from  the  standpoint  rather  <rf. 
capital  than  of  labor,  as  those  terms  are  ordinarily  understood  t— A.  I 
have  not  said  so. 

Q.  Please  give  ns  the  correct  idea  as  to  that. — A.  Well,  I  take  id 
independent  position  on  this  question  as  between  the  two. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  in  a  general  way,  the  ainount  of  time  and  study 
you  have  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  capital  and  labor  proUemt 
— A.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  for  about  fhurten 
years. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  pretty  decided  views  and  opinions  upon  ths 
subject,  and,  as  yon  have  seen  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  act- 
ing here,  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  statement  of  year 
views,  in  your  own  way,  in  regard  to  such  points  as  occur  to  you  re]a^ 
ing  to  the  general  subject  matter  of  our  inquiry  t 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  labor  movement  here  ia 
the  United  States  originated  as  far  back  as  1825,  when  it  took  the  shape 
of  a  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  In  1860  it  wai 
organized  to  some  extent  upon  the  model  of  the  English  trades  oniODB, 
and  it  remained  so  exclusively  until  1874  or  1875,  when  another  party 
gained  a  footing  in  this  country^  the  socialistic  party.  From  that  time 
the  labor  movement  here  has  divided  into  four  separate  movements  ur 
elements:  (1)  The  old  trades-union  element;  ^2)  the  party  in  favor 
of  co-operation  and  arbitration ;  (3)  the  socialistic  labor  party;  and 
(4)  the  communistic  element.  So  far  as  the  old  trades-union  party 
is  concerned,  that  element  is  organized  in  the  different  branchei 
and  different  trades,  and  the  main  question  with  the  members  of  that 
party  is  the  question  of  wages.  They  have  no  idea  at  all  of  chang- 
ing the  present  state  or  system  of  Society.  The  united  labor  party,  il 
far  as  I  can  understand  it,  before  its  reoganizatiou,  aimed  at  co-opera- 
tion, while  the  socialistic  party  aims  at  orgiiiiizing  society  anew.  Iti 
meinbershi])  in  this  country  is  small,  about  2,000  or  3,000. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  membership  of  the  socialistic  party  do  yon 
mean  that  the  socialistic  element  is  organized  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE   SOCIALISTIC    LABOR  PARTY. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  organization ! — A.  The  Socialistic  Labor 
Party  of  America.  • 

Q.  Where  are  its  headquartrrs? — A.  Partly  in  New  York  City  and 
partly  in  Chicago.  It  has  no  headquarters  exactly ;  it  has  differest 
boards  and  authorities  which  coiitixil  different  branches.  It  is  divided 
again  into  a  number  of  factions,  but  the  main  element  in  it  it*  the 
German  ^socialistic  party,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Lassalle  and 
Murx,  in  Germany.    Tliey  ai'c  not  communists. 

Q.  I  wish  yuu  would  explain  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cominuiiistic  party  and  the  socialistic  party  as  the  two  claMfis 
of  societies  or  of  thinkers  exist  today. — A.  Well,  the  socialistic  party 
was  orpmizeil  by  Lassalle,  and  its  principles  were  laid  down  more  ekntflT 
by  Karl  Marx,  in  London.  They  are  opposed  to  individual  ownenUpof 
land,  and  they  contend  that  all  property  should  belong  to  the 
to  the  people ;  that  all  machinery-  should  be  owned  by  t^e  trado 
blies,  and  that  production  should  be  carried  on  by  the  trades  aMeaumeai 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  cabinetmakers  should  control  the  prodnoChMi  m 
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• 

.faniitiire.  the  bnilding  trades  all  prodaction  conuected  with  building^ 
ad  80  on,  and  that  each  man  should  be  paid  according  to  his  earnings. 
IhcT  are  not  in  favor  of  a  so-called  eqnal  division  of  property.  Their 
idcA  ia  that  the  Government  should  control  all  telegraphs  and  railroads 
iDd  means  of  communication,  all  educational  institutions,  &c. ;  while  the 
■stalled  communistic  party,  the  radical  party,  are  opposed  to  any  gov- 
flUDent  They  desire  the  destruction  of  the  present  state  of  society^ 
bit  they  have  nothing  definite  to  put  in  place  of  it.  The  socialists 
aiintain  that  every  man  should  receive  wages  according  to  his  earn- 
iigii  but  they  do  not  believe  in  capital  concentrated  in  a  body,  and  they 
do  not  believe  in  individual  property  in  any  shai>e  or  form. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  If  all  property  and  all  capital  is  to  be  owned  by  the  state,  then 
vhat  is  the  use  of  dividing  out  the  earnings  of  the  workers  according  to 
the  merits  of  each  worker.  What  is  the  man  who  gets  the  most  to  do 
vith  it  t — ^A.  Well,  they  say  it  will  enable  hiin  to  live  in  better  style. 

Q.  Then  he  is  expected  to  live  it  out,  and  if  he  does  not  live  it  out 
Ui  nrplns  goes  to  the  state;  is  that  it  f — A.  Yes ;  he  cannot  save  it  f 
k  cannot  draw  any  interest  on  it  nor  accumulate  any  proi>erty. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  you  designing  to  make  any  further  statement  of  the  princi- 
pin  of  the  socialists  t — ^A.  I  have  stated  about  the  substance  of  them. 

the  gommuniot  element. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  the  communist  is  opposed  to  all  government  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  say,  the  anarchical  wing  of  the  communists. 
It  is  haxd  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  term  <'  communist "  at 
invent.  As  it  originated  in  France,  the  party  is  dying  out;  they  are 
ether  becoming  socialists  of  the  so-called  scientific  school  or  anarch- 
iiti. 

Q.  They  must,  of  course,  «believe  in  the  existence  of  property ;  now 
who  is  toown  it  t — A.  The  Government  is  to  own  it. 

Q.  Bat  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  communist  would  abolish 
»II  government ;  then  what  would  become  of  the  ownership  of  the  jirop- 
«ty!— A.  That  statement  applies  only  to  the  anarchical  wing  of  the 
AmimauiAts,  which  was  originally  founded  by  a  Eussiau. 

Q.  Uow  numerous  are  the  communists  of  this  country  ? — A.  They 
Ut«  no  existence  at  all  here  except  as  a  very  small  faction. 

Q.  We  read  of  the  "communists''  of  one  country  and  the  "social- 
W»"  of  another.  Xow,  there  are  communists  somewhere,  are  there 
sotf^A.  There  are  some  here,  some  in  France,  some  in  Germany, 
tome  in  Spain,  some  even  in  England,  but  their  membership  is  very 
BBall.    They  do  not  amount  to  much. 

Q.  Do  3  on  know  of  any  organized  society  of  them  in  this  country  ? — A. 
^elLthey  call  ihemselves  ** Internationalists,''  and  there  aretwoor  three 
Actions  here,  and  "anarchical  socialists"  might  desciibe  them,  but 
<ky  do  not  amount  to  anything.  They  have  no  influence  whatever 
*ith  the  sodalistic  party. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  our  inquiries,  or  anybody's  inquiries,  here  are  cou- 
oenwd,  we  need  not  take  that  element  into  account  t — A.  No,  sir ;  you 
bve  to  deal  here  exclusively  with  the  so-called  scientific  school  of  So- 

(jki  And  voQ  have  stated  the  ftindamentalprinciples  of  that  schooll — 
A*  Tcii  2iow^  in  OermaDj  there  are  two  diaereut  parties^  the  so-called 
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socialistic  party  of  the  professors  and  the  socialistic  party  of  LasMlk 
and  Karl  Marx.  The  socialistic  party  of  the  professors  have  aone 
principles  in  common  with  the  so-called  socialistic  labor  party.  Wlm 
I  speak  of  the  so-called  socialistic  labor  party  in  Europe  I  speak  rf 
the  party  following  the  leadership  of  Lassalle  and  Marx.  The  profei- 
sors'  party  demand  that  the  Government  shall  own  all  means  of  trautt- 
and  communication,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  &o.;  also  that  the 
Government  shall  assist  to  a  certain  extent  in  manufacturing ;  but  tiM 
main  division  between  the  parties  is  this :  that  the  one  says,  *^  Bverj- 
thing  for  the  people  through  the  Government,"  and  the  other,  "  Every* 
thing  for  the  people  through  the  people." 

Q.  Ignoring  the  Government  f — ^A.  Ignoring  the  Gk>vemment 

Q.  But  still,  I  suppose,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a  government  to 
preserve  order  in  society! — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  Both  wings  of  the  socialiitk 
party  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  government  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Then  the  leading  idea  of  the  socialists,  as  opposed  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  is,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  ownership  of  property 
ought  to  be  in  the  mass  instead  of  in  individuals  as  it  is  at  presentt-- 
A.  Yes ;  and  that  all  laws  must  be  made  by  the  people;  that  is,  that 
before  a  law  goes  into  eft'ect,  before  it  becomes  in  fact  a  law,  it  must  be 
voted  upon  by  the  people.    The  same  feature  exists  in  Switzerland  now, 

Q.  What  is  the  socialists'  idea  of  government!  Where  does  the  got* 
ernment  originate  and  how  are  its  functions  to  be  exercised  f — ^A.  Tkat 
is  not  clearly  developed.  The  leaders  and  the  men  of  brain  in  the  partj 
are  not  very  clear  about  that  themselves. 

Q.  Are  the  others  clear  about  it! — A.  No ;  it  might  be  said  that  their 
idea  is  that  the  nucleus  of  society  should  be  the  trades  unions,  and  that 
the  different  trades  unions  should  elect  delegates  and  they  shonld  fim 
the  government  and  pass  laws,  or  rather  propose  laws  to  the  people*  tlN 
people  voting  ui)on  each  law;  representatives  to  be  elected  only  tea 
certain  time,  and  if  the  representative  displeases  his  constitaenta  be 
may  be  recalled. 

Q.  The  term  of  office  of  the  representative  to  be  at  the  will  of  tlN 
people! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  officers  to  be  elective! — A.  They  ai*e  not  very  clear  aboat 
that — about  the  details  of  the  future  government. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  these  ideas  as  to  the  ownership  of  property  ia 
common  prevail,  and  how  rapidly,  if  at  all,  are  they  spreading  in  the 
United  States  f — A.  More  rapidly  than  most  people  suppose.  It  is  nov 
a  question  who  shall  control  the  trades  unions,  whether  the  socialistic 
party  or  the  old  trades-union  spirit,  with  all  the  chances  in  favor  of  the 
socialistic  party. 

CONTEST  FOR  CONTROL  OF  TRADES  UNIONS. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Control  them  for  what  ? — A.  For  political  puriioseii. 

Q.  Who  are  the  parties  contending  for  that  control? — A.  On  one  aide 
the  socialistic  party;  on  the  other  side  I  should  say  the  conservatite 
American  element. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  element  of  which  you  spoke  as  having  institotcd  or 
joined  these  organizations  simply  to  obtain  better  wage^,  still  reoognii' 
ing  the  ancient  principles  of  society  as  it  exists! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  These  new  ideas,  you  say,  are  spreading  more  rapidly  than  wtan 
aware  of.    WonH  yon  give  as  a  more  definite  idea  as  to  that  t 
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OWNERSHIP  OF  TRK   LAND   IN   COMMON. 

^e!l.  for  instanco,  ^Ir.  Powdorly,  the  chief  of  tho  Knights  of  Labor, 
a  i*in*ul;iron  tbis  land  question,  assamin^  more  or  Iohh  the  starnl- 
r^i  3Ir.  Henry  (Jeorpr**.  Now,  that  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole. 
*ry  uionient  you  alvoli^h  inrlividual  ownership  in  land  you  intro- 
he  socialist ii-  ]ir(>;jrraiiiM)e. 

If  it  ]»revails  a^  to  hind  titk'.s,  I  suppoHe  it  can  hardly  stop  when 
►me  to  personal  property? — A.  No;  certainly  not. 
If  this  new  sysstem  of  land-holding  which  makes  the  state  the 
of  the  land  should  come  to  be  established,  do  you  not  think  that 
who  N'licvt*  in  that  system  would  follow  that  up  by  applyiuf^  the 
idea  ti>  I »- rson.il  projierry  as  a  second  step  I — A.  Yes.  The  laud 
tirst  st*'p.  and  i1j»*  second  step  will  be  the  application  of  the  same 
\f\*'  to  the<iwner<hipiif  ]»ers(»ual  property,  because  the  individual 
ship  v(  l:»:id  is  the  foundation  on  which  our  present  order  of  fK>- 
i:«  bnilc.      Take  rlint  away  and  the  whole  >uiierstnictore  faUs 

Bat  Mr.  Geor;:e  re<:o;:nizes  individual  ownership  in  the  improve- 
that  a  man  m.Lke>  u]ion  the  land,  does  he  not  I — A.  He  does  to 
lin  extent. 

.*an  you  >r«ite  clearly  just  what  it  is  that  he  rer:o|^izes  as  the  8ub 
aner  rif  iLdividiia!  ownership  in  land — how  far  that  recoguitiou 
—A.  A<«  :ar  as  I  undirr.-tand  it.  his  idea  is  this:  he  naya  that  the 
•jI  :Lf  laLd  i:r;j»rovfft  ai»art  from  the  exertions  of  the  owner,  that 
le  o'-rLniUni'v  ibat  improves  rLe  value  of  the  land-  For  instance, 
As:«:*r  •tti ••»  ::•  this  dry  a  l': liliundoilaiff' worth  of  proiierty,everj' 
:ai:T  .  f  :L-  '  ry  .4"  y*-\y  Yurk  Is  as-L-jtin;^  him  to  impnjve  the 
of  tL.*:  ;:•  :".-rrv  ov^r  aL*]  jh-^ive  wLat  mav  result  from  his  own 

tJr.--  -K-i.^c-** :-  .1  ■"..:  M:.  Crir'  T2*:  l-dve  TLe  ■•  co.mmuLity''  to  which 
■i.r—  :La:  T  :.:.  '.  il  *  v»'  :i  hv  u--rr:N\:»:  it  aiLiou;:  the  jnLabitan?^ 
w  Yt  rk  C:*y  •  r  .f  tL^  .v.i.:e  -.*  V-'r-  York,  <■:  T»iii  he  ^o  iaith«.i 
-A.  I  '*-.  -'.  r  !--  -'X-y  .^  -ake  •': .-  -.  'sr:,>:.jp  a*  :Le  ::utleu><  of  our 

»V..,'^..,  :,-    ..•  .  .r  •L-  •  •-•  :r  '.■■■■'T.zi'ry  ;:r  .;::<;; 'LicaLiy  ilxo  theHi  J.v 
vv.-ji  L- •_:_.•  ►'.  .*:  :  ■■.■■'. ,..-  -l.:  ■_- ;  :  •-.-•j,-:  ••  ::j  *-ac?-  o5  \Lo>^  »:f^':t 
•r*  .;:<.;  j  t!    "*    lis   .*.»■_•*   — -a.  li-    '-'.".<:-   '^a*  a:j  opeii  qtj»-r- 

a  •  ■ 

r :.  ! • :  1 . *   v"  ' ■  T J.   "^ _ .. :    " »-  ■ .  :e*  «  f  :i -    .-'j ro !  jy.';*'- 1>* * :o:i,   : '.. •- 

•  ■ 

r  -     i"Tj-  "s*"  «     ■*.-  ::;  'T».  u*    '  .   'j'.'V  ;^»v'.  biei;t  ri*eft»- 

:     L"      .  ' .u-- :•»*;  f*-  •-;»'t5ifc';iiiir  • — 

•  ■■  ^  .-Vl.  le    ■»*'V.*':  u.'i'V-.*- «iA;»«v; ; 
:r-     ...    ..I.-.     -   1...      V    ■j.i;,.  !..    }\\   i.L.'.ii;r  tije  i&cu 
aaid^*.*".       ■•   -:..  "    :•:..■:.'•««•:  i'»v»>.     Yvt  iiaT<iJv«a* 
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fine  jnst  what  it  is,  but  there  is  an  idea  getting  hold  of  the  people  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  cliange.  They  are  not  very  clear  themiBelTet 
about  what  they  want,  but  the  idea  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  change 
of  some  kind. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  There  is  a  pronounced  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  order  of 
things! — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  But  as  to  what  particular  change  is  desirable  these  people  are  not 
so  well  agreed ;  is  that  it  f — A.  That  is  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  your  judgment  what  does  this  dissatisfaction  among  educated 
men  and  among  the  better  portion  of  what  you  call  the  middle  daesei 
arise  from  t — ^A.  Well,  they  find  it  very  hard  to  live  up  to  their  style  or 
standard,  and  they  find  the  avenues  to  preferment  blocked. 

Q.  Material  preferment  or  political  preferment! — A.  Material  prefiar- 
meut. 

Q.  So  that  the  idea  which  the  wage-worker  entertains,  that  thecs^ 
italist  or  the  individual  gets  too  much  of  the  product  of  labor,  prevaib 
among  the  more  intelligent  men  also,  or  rather  I  should  say  among  the 
more  educated,  because  I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  man  who  cannot  read 
or  write  may  be  us  intelligent  a  man  as  a  scholar. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
labor  question  in  itself  will  not  injure  the  existing  order  of  society  u 
long  as  the  so-called  educated  classes  remain  neutral ;  history  showi 
that ;  but  as  soon  as  the  so-called  educated  classes  take  hold  of  the 
movement,  then  we  shall  be  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '<  the  socalled  educated'classes"  f — ^A.  Ha 
having  a  classical  education — college  education. 

By  the  Ciiairman  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  the  bes^trained  thinkers  in  the  community,  the 
men  most  likely  to  think  logically  and  to  be  right  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
men  of  disciplined  brain. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  avocations  do  the  men  who  embrace  these  views  follow  gen- 
erally t — A.  1  have  found  these  views  entertained  by  doctors,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  and  oven  clergymen. 

By  the  CuAiR^iAN: 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  ideas  spreading  much  among  business  menf— 
A.  They  are  be;;inning  to  spread. 

Q.  Among  men  who  own  property  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  even  among  large 
niaiiiil'acturers,  who  employ  a  good  many  men.  1  found  one  house  em- 
ployiii;^  nearly  4.00O  men,  and  the  principal  partner  was  very  little  re- 
moved from  the  socialistic  idoas. 

Q.  in  what  way  does  he  manifest  his  ideas  upon  thc«e  subjects  in  hie 
business  uiauagemeut  ? — A.  He  is  contemplating  now  chau^ng  his  e»- 
tal'lishineut  into  a  co-operative  establishment  and  taking  bus  men  into 
partiiiTsliip. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  give  his  name  f— 'A.  I 
should  not  like  to  give  his  name.  The  cause  of  this  change  of  feeliog 
among  business  men  is  that  they  are  afraid  that  if  things  go  on  as  tbcf 
have  been  going  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  will  not  be  able  to 
transmit  their  proi>erty  to  their  children  in  safety. 
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Q.  What  do  they  apprehend  t — ^A.  They  apprehend  a  revolution. 
Q.  From  what  source  do  they  apprehend  this  revolation  f — ^A.  From 
economic  canses. 

Q.  Please  state  how  the  co-operative  idea  which  this  gentleman  to 
vbom  .vou  refer  proposes  to  introduce  into  his  business  is  related  to  or 
b<tv  it  grows  out  of  his  socialistic  belief. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that 
bv  has  any  socialistic  belief,  but  he  believes  in  some  change,  and  he 
tidnks  that  if  he  puts  his  establishment  on  a  co-operative  basis,  and  if 
Tery  manufacturer  would  do  the  same,  there  would  be  tics  of  union 
'k'tween  the  working  men  and  the  owners  which  would  be  a  safeguard 
agaiiJAt  revolutionary  changes  for  generations  to  come. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  get  at  tiie  extent  to  which  these  principles  have 

spread  and  the  vehicles  of  their  extension  in  this  country.    To  what 

«2trDt  is  the  press  interested  in  the  advocacy  of  these  ideas  and  doc- 

triue«,  and  in  what  other  ways  are  they  being  circulated! — A.  Within 

the  i»ast  ten  years  the  socialistic  party  has  started  here  a  number  of 

socialistic  papers,  mostly  Oerman,  and  a  number  of  weekly  pa];)ers,  some 

cf  them  in  English.    These  papers  have  more  or  less  forced  the  labor 

^section  upon  public  attention  and  upon  the  attention  of  even  the  con- 

Mn-ative  press.    Newspapers  of  the  most  conservative  character  have 

Wn  compelled  to  discuss  these  questions,  and  the  attention  of  a  great 

■any  nieu  has  been  turned  to  them,  and  tney  have  begun  to  study  such 

qorxtious  generally.    The  publication  of  Mr.  George's  book,  "  Progress 

Md  Poverty,"  has  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  the  study  of  these 

qae:»tions.     At  the  same  time  the  great  luxury  that  is  displayed  by 

main  people  here  acts  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  workingmen 

M  others,  and  forces  them  to  consider  these  questions. 

By  Mr.  George : 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  the  luxury,  the  grandeur,  the  "style,''  indulged  in 
\t  tfitain  rich  ]>eople  here  before  the  eyes  of  the  masses  have  excited 
ifc**  attention  of  other  classes  of  the  people,  and  have  irritated  them 
*i«J  M  them  to  consider  these  views  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  beginning 
to  Iririk  around  and  make  comparisons. 

the  press  of  the  SO0IAL.ISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  papers  advocating  these  doctrines  in  Chicago, 
^int  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  or  other  large 
^r^ks  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  daily  papers  which  advocate  such  views 
*JJN>w  York,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  Bnflfalo. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  New  England! — ^A.  No  dailies. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  daily  papers  to  which  you  refer  printed  in  En- 
^lUh  ? — A.  i  think  there  are  one  or  two. 
Q.  Uow  extensive  is  their  circulation  f — A.  The  circulation  of  the 
^'JiciiilLstic  paper  in  this  city  is  from  twenty  thousand  to  twenty -two 

if.  \Mjat  is  the  name  of  the  paper  that  has  that  circulation  ! — A.  The 
*  ••lUs  Ztitnng. 

Q.  Tliat  is  not  the  only  paper  in  this  city,  I  suppose,  advocating  the 
^^fli^  K'^iwral  views! — A.  No;  it  is  not  the  only  one.  There  is  one  to  be 
Pxj^lbiheil  in  English,  "Voice  of  the  People." 

^  An:  there  other  papers  that  advocate  the  same  general  views  t^» 
A.  There  are  some  weeklies  of  small  circulation* 
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By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Are  there  siuy  papers  of  large  circnlatioii  that  advocate  the  bum 
ideas  I — ^A.  Well,  I  should  say  the  Irish  World  is  one, 

Q.  How  exteusivc  is  the  circulation  of  that  paper  f — ^A.  I  should  iij 
it  runs  into  lHin<lrcMl8  of  thousands. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ])aper  in  the  country  of  larger  circulation  than  tbe 
Irish  World  t — A.  No ;  none. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  ably-conducted  paper,  from  its  stand-point, 
than  the  Irish  World? — A.  Well,  from  an  Irish  stand-point,  there  is 
not. 

Q.  From  the  general  platform  of  the  Irish  World  t — ^A.  Well,  it  w 
very  ably  conducted  from  its  stand-i)oint. 

Q.  That  i)aper  circulates,  of  course,  very  largely  among  the  Irish 
po])ulation;  to  what  extent  does  it  reach  other  classes? — A.  Through 
trades  organizations  it  inilueiices  the  Irish  members  of  trades  miioiu, 
who  used  to  be  for  many  years  a  very  conser\'ative  element. 

Q.  Is  there  a  change  in  the  Irish  element  of  onr  popnlation  in  that 
respect  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  decidedly.  It  is  being  withdrawn  ftom  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood — at  all  events  so  far  as  these  trades  onions  (nt- 
ganizations  are  concerned. 

Q.  Is  the  Irish  World  read  to  any  considerable  extent  by  others  than 
Irish  readers  t — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  read  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
educated  classes  here.  I  found  the  Irish  World  in  parlors  where  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  it,  and  learned  that  it  was  very  carefully  read. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  I  think  no  one  can  read  the  Irish  World  withont 
being  struck  with  its  great  ability.  Is  Mr.  Henry  George,  whom  yon 
have  mentione<l,  among  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  socialistic  idea  a« 
to  the  ownership  of  property  in  land  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Irish  World  largely  his  organ  in  reaching  the  people  f— 
A.  More  or  less. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  Philadelphia ;  what  papers  are  there  which 
advocate  these  ideas  t — A.  The  Free  Press. 

Q.  Is  that  an  English  ])ai>er  f — A.  No ;  it  is  a  German  paper.  That 
does  not  matter,  however ;  the  influence  is  the  same  through  the  tnMi<'9 
Unions,  because  a  large  number  of  tnides-uniouists  in  the  skilled  tndt*5 
are  (rermans. 

THE  GERMAN  £LE:MENT  TO  DECIDE  THESE  QUESTIOVR. 

Q.  now  generally  prevalent  are  those  itiras,  as  to  the  ownership  of 
]»rnperty,  among  our  German  i>opulation  f — A.  If  I  could  answer  thut 
uiiruiati'ly  1  might  deci<le  tlui  question  for  this  country*  altogether,  b^ 
cause  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  German  farmers  in  the  We-st  ami 
the  iinal  decision  <h*pends  upon  what  they  do  about  it.  They  have 
hardly  touched  this  quest  ion  y<'t. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  owns  a  farm  himself  is  likely  lu 
accept  these  views  as  to  the  titU*  to  his  property  f — A.  Xo ;  he  is  not 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  is  eom  fort  ably  and  reasonably  indeiivndent  npon 
his  land  likely  to  take  tliat  view? — A.  Xo ;  1  believe  that  the  idmuf 
i^lr.  Henry  Geor^^^e  will  be  wreektMl  on  the  opposition  of  the  small  fann- 
ers for  a  generation  or  two  to  eom«'. 

Q.  Is  it,  then,  your  idea  that  the  propagation  of  these  new  doctrinw 
as  to  the  ownership  of  pro]K'rty,  and  govern  mental  interference  with  iff 
and  all  that,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  great  massed  of  people  Uiroaf^ 
out  tlie  country  feel  that  they  do  not  get  their  proper  share  of  the  fOol 
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thing's  of  this  life — the  share  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled. — A. 
Yf«,  air. 

Q.  And  if  you  should  relieve  that  state  of  feeling  amon^  those  peo- 
ple you  would  dissipate  the  danger  of  a  change  of  the  tennro  by  which 
Iin>i«Tty  i.s  now  held,  and  would  avert  the  revolution  which  some  peo- 
ple anticipate  in  the  future  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  people  feel  that  they  do 
nit  rvceive  their  proper  share  of  this  world's  goods.  That  is  the  origin 
of  these  ideas  and  feelings. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  our  people  have 
that  feeling  to  some  extent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

REMEDIES. 

Q.  Now  that  brings  ns  to  a  point  that  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
special  attention  to,  so  that  we  may  get  such  light  as  you  can  give  us 
in  Kf^aiid  to  it.  How  can  we  remove  this  condition  of  unrest,  this  pop- 
ular feeling  among  intelligent  classes  that  they  are  being  wronged  by 
ihe  present  state  of  things? — A.  By  proper  legislation. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  your  ideas  on  that  subject  as  fully  as  you  see  fit! — A. 
YoQ  will  have  to  satisfy  the  laboring  class  through  an  employer's  lia- 
bility act,  and  an  act  for  arbitration,  and  also  a  law  for  the  organiza- 
^m  uf  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  This  last  would  be  the 
nwKt  important  measure  and  the  first  legislative  act  required,  because 
vc  Tant  to  have  reliable  statistics  before  we  can  judge  intelligently  or 
awjrately  in  regard  to  any  question. 

(j.  That  bureau  would  simply  furnish  information  as  to  the  existence 
AQd  the  extent  of  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  working  classes? — A. 
TftS-^ir;  but  that  information  is  necessary,  and  we  can  obtain  it  only 
thnmjjh  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  not  through  State  bu- 
>Mn.  Then,  as  1  have  said,  there  is  another  act  that  ought  to  be 
Aa'tj'ed:  an  enii)loyers'  liability  act,  such  as  the  English  Parliament 
l*«se<l  two  or  three  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  GEORCrE: 
<^.  Can  you  state  the  substance  of  that  act? — A.  In  1837  the  i)rinciple 

•^f  rfwponih'at  ttuperior^  which  underlies  the  new  English  act,  was  held 

*D  the  courts  here  to  be  our  law  in  the  United  States,  but  since  1837  the 

•"•airts  have  change4l  that  ruling,  and  have  held  that  the  employer  is  not 

^!»I»«^n^ible  in  damages  to  his  servant  wherever  the  injuries  have  been 

nu'^d  by  a  ft»l low-servant.    That  jninciple,  on  which  the  English  law 

^Ij*,  was  laid  down  under  Charles  11,  in  the  case  of  Michael  vs.  Alles- 

^^1.,  and  til*'  first  decision  on  that  law  was  rendered  by  Lord  Holt,  chief- 

.'Mice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  is  recorde<l  in  1  liayniond.    In  1837, 

*hen  the  niilroa<i  interest  had  become  pow(^rfiil,  it  first  showed  its 

/*f'wer  in  relation  to  this  jirimriple  m  the  case  of  Priestly  r«.  Fowler, 

*^d  in  England  and  in  this  country  in  the  case  of  Farwell  vs.  The  Bos- 

^•'n  andWon-ester  Kailroad  Company.     It  was  held  in  that  case  by 

•'^•Ipe  Shaw,  following  Lord  Abinger  in  Priestly  rn.  Fowler,  that  the 

•■inplnyer  i.s  not  liable  in  damages  caused  by  or  through  the  action  of  a 

^••llinw.Ker\-ant.    This  is  called  the  IMassacrhusetts  <l(K*trine,  because*  it 

^•aN  Iir8t  decided  in  that  State  by  Chief  Justi(fe  Shaw.    The  law  in  the 

^uitrd  8ures  now  is  that  the  employer  is  liable  to  pay  compensation  in 

^magCH  for  a  ]M?rHonal  injury  done  to  another  person  by  the  wrongful 

"•rt,  DegltTt,  or  <lefault  of  a  servant  under  the  master's  personal  super- 

^uioa  or  direction ;  but  that  he  is  not  liable  to  pay  com]>ensation  for  a 

Hnonal  injury  done  to  his  own  servant  hy  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or 
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default  of  another  servant  acting  within  the  ordinary  coarse  of  bis  en- 
ployinent.  Common  employment  includes  every  servant  who  is  hired 
or  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  same  master,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  emi)loy68  are  in  different  grades  of  employment  or  not-  Now,  in 
Scotland  the  law  is  different^  and  in  France  and  Germany  it  is  differ- 
ent. 

In  Scotland  the  master  is  liable  under  all  circumstances.  (See  Sword 
rn.  Cameron,  1839.)  Lord  Justice  Clerk  held  that  the  masters  primaiy 
duty,  one  paramount  to  that  of  paying  wages,  is  to  provide  for  and  to 
attend  to  the  safety  of  the  men ;  this  includes  good  and  sufficient  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus — the  duty  to  have  all  acts  by  others  whom  he 
employs  done  properly  and  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  risk.  They  are 
acting  for  him  as  his  hands ;  the  servant  undertakes  no  risk  from  the 
dangers  caused  by  other  workmen. 

The  liish  law  is  the  same  as  in  England. 

In  France  in  1836  and  1839  it  was  held  that,  with  the  wages,  the  em- 
ployer assumed  all  risk.  The  cour  de  cassatiorij  on  api)eal  of  case  in  1S39 
(Toulouse),  held  on  June  28, 1841,  as  follows :  The  master  is  liable  for 
the  injury  which  one  of  his  servants  has  caused  by  negligence  to  another 
servant  in  a  work  which  they  were  charged  to  carry  out  in  common. 
The  wages  agreed  upon  cannot  exempt  the  master  from  his  liability 
towards  the  party  injured.    (Section  1384  of  the  civil  code.) 

The  law  of  Italy  is  contained  in  article  1153  of  the  code  and  almost  a 
literal  translation  of  the  French. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Holzendorff's  Eucyclopasdiay  the  principal 
or  employer  is  liable  : 

1.  Where  he  has  committed  or  directed  a  wrongful  act. 

2.  Where  he  should  have  done  the  work  himself. 

3.  Where  he  has  not  used  due  care  in  the  selection  or  supervision  of 
his  agent  or  en)ploy6. 

Moreover  the  criminal  law  is  very  precise  and  severe. 

In  England,  as  early  as  1870,  Mr.  Macdonald  introduced  a  bill,  iu 
1875,  187G,  and  1877,  select  committees  were  appointed.  Two  reiwrts 
were  nuulo,  one  by  Mr.  Lowe,  the  other,  less  radical,  by  Sir  Henry  Jack- 
son. From  both  rei)orts  a  bill  was  drafted,  and  on  motion  uf  Loni 
l>earonsfield  it  was  adopted  in  1880.  (Liability  act  of  1880:  v,eeC.& 
L..  No.  VI,  ])age  174.) 

This  law  makes  theemph)yer  liable  to  theeniploy6  in  damages  nmlfr 
all  cirenmstanees.  The  English  manufacturing  companies  havi*  orpin- 
ized  insnrance  companies  and  benefit  societies  to  (M)unteract  the  infln- 
dice  of  this  law,  and  in  consideration  of  these  they  demand  n*h*asc-.<t 
from  their  employ<^»s,  and  the  law  ])ermits  them  to  do  so. 

Xow,  I  say  that  a  liability  act  of  this  general  character  is  i»ni*  of  the 
first  that  ought  to  be  ])assed  by  Congress.    Another  nieasun*  of  K*^isU 
ti!>n  which  1  would  recommend  is  an  act  to  rharter  benevolent  s(>cieti«» 
in  the  dillerent  States.    ThedilVcrent  trades  ought  to  be  organized  and 
tlie  nianuliicturers  ought  to  ho  tjixed  for  life  insuranet*  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  for  benevolent  jmrposcs  fiu- their  employes.    The  brewiT% 
h»i  instance,  in  this  city,  have  organized  such  as<H;ic*ty.     Everj*  master 
nr  bliss  is  taxed  40  cents  a  month  lor  each  «*niploye,  and  when  an  rm* 
])Iovc  bccnnies  unable  to  wc»rk  through  accident  he  receives  a  life  )n*o 
sion  of  $.'iO,  or  in  cas«*  of  sickness,  $7  jht  nu»nth.    The  financial  uanafie 
nicnt  of  the  fnnd  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  employers,  bat  a  uamberof 
trustees  are  elected  by  the  employes  and  they  take  oonusel  with  the 
i-niployers  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  association. 

0.  is  that  fund  derived  from  the  wages  of  the  employes  or  fhm  thi 
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cn|>loyers  f — A.  It  is  derived  from  the  employers.  Tliere  is  collected 
tteh  month  from  every  employer  40  cents  for  each  employ^.  The  em- 
ployers  coutribute  40  ccDts  and  the  workmen  50  cents.  There  is  a  unni- 
btf  of  establishments  here  that  have  carried  the  same  principle  into 
q«ration,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  in  Germany  and  else- 
there  in  Earoi>e. 

Q.  The  payments  to  those  funds  are  made  monthly,  you  say  t — ^A. 
The  payment  is  made  monthly  when  the  wages  are  paid.  The  money  is 
paid  to  the  financial  secretary  of  the  fund  by  the  book-keeper  of  the 
csUbhshment. 

By  the  Chairman  :  - 

Q.  This  fund  is  paid  into  the  possession  of  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
|iowd  of  workingmen,  as  I  understand  you  t — A.  It  is  put  into  the 
bands  of  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  employers  and  workingmen, 
«even  employers  and  fourteen  workmen.  The  workmen  are  elected  in 
the  different  breweries  as  delegates. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  operation  here  in  any  in- 
«ancet — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  funds  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Brew- 

m'  Association  T— A.  To  the  extent  of  $7,000  or  $8,000, 1  believe. 

Q.  Only  $7,000  or  $8,000  in  three  years  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  some  large  disbursements  then,  in  the  way 
of  allowances  or  i>ensionsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  those  payments  been  applied ;  to  temporary  disabili- 
ties?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  a  case  of  x)ermanent  disability  you  say  there  is  a  life  i)eu- 
*)«m  f~  A.  There  is  a  life  pension  of  $30  a  month. 

Q.  How  long  must  the  workman  have  been  employed  before  ho  be- 
comes entitled  to  that  pension  in  case  of  disability  t — A.  Six  months ; 
^•ut  in  case  of  an  accident  he  is  entitled  to  his  pension  immediately. 

Q.  Well,  to  be  of  iKjnefit  permanently  that  nniat  necessarily  result  in 
^•riniring  the  workingmen  and  the  employers  into  some  satisfactory  re- 
LAticiii  which  wiJl  be  permanent  t — A.  Yes.  It  has  already  infliience<l 
^Iw  relations  between  employers  and  employes  to  a  (considerable  extrut. 
They  are  better  now  than  they  were  before  the  system  was  adopted. 

Q.  It  leads  to  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  individual  employers  into 
•wporatious  and  large  institutions, does  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  but  1  say 
the  personal  relations  of  the  employers  and  the  employes  are  a  good 
Jttl  better  than  they  were  before. 

Q-  But  the  point  is  this  :  What  eflect  does  the  system  have  in  con- 
solidating the  employers  t  One  would  think  tbat  funds  of  this  kind 
*oald  Ik*  of  very  little  account  if  they  were  left  to  be  dissipated  or 
•catiered  by  individual  employers  who  may  die,  fail,  or  go  out  of  busi- 
^^T — A.  Well,  the  employers  have  asso<'iations  among  themselves. 

Q.  Are  those  voluntary  associations,  or  an*  they  under  any  legal  au- 
^htiriiy  t — A.  Tliey  are  organized  under  charters. 

Q.  So  that  tlie>e  associations  are  rcall}'  cori)orations  for  this  particu- 
W  luiqiose  ? — A.  For  this  particular  purpose. 

Q.  Yon  siK^sik  of  the  Brewers'  Association,  does  that  include  all  the 
Virewersof  thecity  t — A.  Substantially. 

Q.  Is  the  same  idea  ever  applied  in  other  industries  in  this  city  t — A. 
It  18  in  two  or  three  others.  In  the  cigar  trade  one  firm,  Stratton  & 
StMib,  has  orgaiiizcil  a  benefit  society ;  that  was  organized  six  or  seven 
y^ni  ago.  There  is  another  concern  which  has  organized  a  benefit 
VKiety  with  a  system  of  pensions.    After  ten  years'  service  a  uuin  re- 
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coives  a  ponsiou  of  23  \\er  iteut.  oi*  the  wagt38  that  he  has  been  lecav- 
iiiff ;  after  iifteen  years'  service  50  per  cent. ;  after  twenty  years' aervkp 
75  per  cent.,  and  after  twenty-live  years'  service  100  per  cent.,  fiill 
wajjea  for  the  rest  of  his  life-time. 

Q*  These  amounts  that  are  ])rovided  by  these  associations  yoa  think 

*to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  probable  demands  of  the  workingmen  who 

may  be  disabled  temporarily  or  permanently  t — A.  Yes,  ordinarily;  for 

this  reason,  that  if  the  workingman  knows  that  there  is  some  providoa 

made  for  his  old  a^e  he  can  live  better,  and  save  something  too. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  benefit  comes  to  the  employer  also  in  reduced 
wages,  does  it  not ;  because  the  workman  feels  that  his  fatnre  can  be 
taken  care  of,  and  therefore  he  can  afford  to  work  for  less  from  day  to 
day  ? — A.  That  is  true,  but  he  is  benefited  not  merely  in  that  way;  it akn 
benefits  the  employer  by  giving  him  better  service.  His  saving  in  that 
way  even  is  greater  than  his  outlay.  At  least  that  is  the  experience  of 
two  or  three  firms  that  have  tried  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages f^ 
A.  No;  not  at  all.  It  supplies  the  employer  with  a  better  class  of 
labor. 

Q.  I  did  not  fully  get  your  ide^  as  to  the  liability  act  that  you  think 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  this  country.  To  what  extent  would  you  make 
the  employer  responsible  for  injury  to  his  servant  resulting  from  the 
malicious  act  of  another  servant  in  the  service  of  the  same  employer!— 
A.  1  wouhl  make  him  fully  responsible. 

Q.  You  would  make  the  employer  liable  even  for  the  malicious  avU 
of  one  of  his  servants  f — A.  Yes ;  just  as  1  would  make  him  respoiinible 
for  e[ui>loying  bad  material. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  su])pose  yon  would  qualify  that  pro]iosition  by  saving  that  the 
liability  sbould  only  exist  when  the  servant  was  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  such  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  make  the  employer  lia- 
ble if  the  servant  was  at  fault  himself  by  contributory  negligence. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  want  the  law  as  it  is  now  between  the  employer  and  the  third 
party  api)lied  to  the  relation  between  the  employer  and  his  8er\'ant«t— 
A.  Yes,  sii'.  There  is  great  need  for  that.  For  instance,  of  231  pcrwoni 
killed  or  injured  on  the  railroads  in  1880,  184  were  employe's  of  the  rail- 
road n)nj])aiiies. 

Q.  They  eould  not  recover  da  mages  ? — A.  Xo :  they  could  not  recover. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  two  States  of  the  Union,  Wisconsin  and 
Georgia,  a  law  of  the  sort  \ou  desiie  is  aln*ady  on  the  statute  book!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  there  an*  surh  laws, 

Mr.  Geohge.  There  has  brni  no  such  statu^e  p;issed  in  Mississippi. 

The  Witness.  The  court  of  a]»peals  in  Mississippi  decided  that  thr 
act  of  18^<0  relating  to  the  case  of  **any  person"  injured  croald  not  hf 
c<mstrued  as  relating  to  employt^s. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  But  ait^  you  aware  that  in  two  Stat4*s,  Georgia  and  Wisoonidn,! 
law  hsu«  been  already  passed  such  as  that  which  you  think  ought  to  be 
piissed  generally  ? — A.  Yes.    They  have  got  the  old  Koman  law  tiMf«. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  3upi)ose  that  a  common  farmer  has  two  servauta  at  work  ia  tti 
field,  and  one  of  them,  maliciously  and  without  fiuilt  of  the  oChar^ 
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ham  on  the  spot ;  do  yon  mean  that  in  snch  a  case  as  that  the  employe ' 
tfaonid  be  held  respousiblo  t — ^A.  No ;  because  that  "wonld  be  the  indi 
ndiial  act  and  the  willfnl  act  of  the  servant,  and  would  not  be  under  the 
eniploycr's  controL 

Q.  Then  yon  would  only  make  the  employer  responsible  where  the 
isjury  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  servant  who  has  committed  it  is  in 
m  empIo\'meut^^nly  in  cases  of  injury  or  death  arising  from  exposure 
in  the  occupation  from  which  the  employer  derives  his  profit  I — A.  Yes ; 
fcr  instance,  where  the  employer  has  not  exercised  proper  caution  in  the 
iriection  of  the  material  used. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  hegligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
liloyer  that  you  would  make  him  responsible  for  Injury  to  the  servant  f — 
L  Yen. 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  talking  about  the  Brewers'  Association  and  about 
thwe  benefit  societies ;  what  do  you  want  the  State  to  do  about  those? — 
A.  We  wish  that  Ijcnefit  societies  and  x>ension  funds  should  be  organ- 
izHl  on  a  large  scale  all  over  the  Union. 
Q.  But  what  do  you  desire  the  State  to  do  in  reference  to  them  f — ^A. 
I  »i»li  it  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  such  societies  by  proper  laws — 
fiC't  by  (liriX'tly  h'gi^datiug  on  this  subject,  but  changing  the  laws  relat- 
m;  tu  cori)oratious. 

^,  When  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  one  man  to  be  employed  and 

'li^Tfby  to  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  as  it  is  for  the  interest 

^''''aiiutber  man  to  employ  him,  do  you  think  that  the  employer,  without 

pt-rsoiiaJ  fault,  should  be  held  responsible  for  an  injury  that  occurs  to 

^e  employ ^  in  and  about  that  lawful  service! — A.  I  do  not  understand 

'iedriit  of  your  question. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  view  on  this  subject  of  the  liabili- 

^  of  employers ;  but  what  I  suppose  you  mean  is  that  the  employer 

^oplit  to  be  reKx>ouaible  to  the  employ^  for  any  personal  injury  which 

Uii*  employ^  may  receive  when  he  is  occupied  in  and  about  the  work  of 

^i.«  i-mp!oycr.     Is  that  itt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aii(i  in  your  view,  it  is  n(»t  nec^^ssary  that  the  employer  shall  have 

btrn  ^'uilty  of  any  personal  fault  or  negligence  in  the  case  t — A.  No ;  if 

bi«  ag^nt  iias  been  negligent. 

Q.  Take  the  railroad  companies  for  instance  (for  there  is  prejudice 
<tKiQ)!h  against  railroad  comi)anies  to  make  it  safe  to  apx)ly  the  case 
ihfrp) ;  supiHise  that  a  railroad  cori)oration  has  provided  a  good  road- 
W,  and  good  rolling-stoek,  with  proi)er  attachments  for  the  safety  of 
JK  M-rvantM  and  of  the  public,  and  has  done  everything  that  such  a 
<nriK>ration  reasonably  can  do  to  make  transit  over  its  road  safe  alike 
^r  \hv  employ^  and  for  the  public ;  and  suppose  that  while  a  servant  of 
^  company  is  engaged  in  the  oi-dinary  work  of  his  employment,  eitlier 
taking  a  tniin  or  managing  an  engine,  or  doing  any  other  legitimate 
^ork  on  the  road,  there  occurs  an  accident,  for  which  the  company  is 
ftot  rej<f)onHiblc,by  any  negligence  on  its  part;  would  you,  in  such  a  case, 
^»U  it  resiK)nsible  for  any  injury  that  might  occur  to  the  employ^! — A. 
1  vijuld  not  in  sui*h  a  case  hold  the  company  responsible. 

Q.  Then  you  would  require,  in  order  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the 
••ai|iloyer,  that  there  should  be  some  contributory  negligence  on  his 
part!— A.  Yes,  »ir;  the  BalMmore  &  Ohio  Raibx)ad  Company  has  pro- 
•i'lfHl  fur  that — such  cases  as  that  which  you  suppose— by  a  system  of  in- 

Q.  Vou  would  not  make  it  a  matter  of  law  alone,  then! — A.  No,  I 
^^d  make  it  a  matter  of  fSoct  instead  of  a  matter  of  law  in  all  such 
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cases.    Ah  it  is  uow  the  judge  decides  the  question  on  the  general  priu- 
ciple  of  law. 

Q.  But  if  a  passenger,  uuder  x)reciAely  such  circumstances  as  I  hare 
supposed,  is  injured,  the  company  is  held  responsible,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  was  there  not  a  little  inaccuracy  in  your  statement  that 
you  would  make  the  law  with  reference  to  servants  precisely  the  aama 
as  it  is  with  reference  to  outsiders  t — A.  I  intended  to  exclude  matten 
which  the  company  could  not  control,  such  as  a  land-slide^  or  anytlung 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  A  land-slide,  or  some  secret  fault  in  the  road  or  its  applianoea, 
which  could  not  be  discovered  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  something  of  that  kuid, 
which  nobody  could  discover.  Such  cases  can  be  provided  for  through 
insurance  on  a  plan  like  that  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  has  adopted. 

Q.  Please  go  on  with  any  further  suggestions  you  may  have  to  makef— 
A.  Well,  the  great  trouble  with  the  wages  question  is  that  there  an 
too  many  people  applying  for  employment.  The  hours  of  labor  are  too 
long.  We  will  have  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  before  long  such  a  reduction  will  have  to  be  enforced,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  laborers,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  employers. 

Q.  You  would  make  that  a  compulsory  reduction,  I  suppose ;  that  is, 
you  would  provide  that  the  reduction  should  be  obligatory  not  only  on 
the  employer  but  also  on  the  emi)loy6,  so  that  he  should  not  have  a 
right  to  work  longer  hours  and  thus  deprive  another  man  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  workiug  at  all  t — A.  Not  exactly  that. 

Q.  Could  you  make  such  a  reduction  of  an^' value  unless  you  make  it 
obligatory  on  both  classes  and  enforce  it? — A.  Well,  we  know  that  tb«5, 
agitation  of  this  labor  question  in  this  country  I'ouimeuced  in  ISl'.'),  in 
the  Xew  England  States.  The  agitation  then  was  for  a  reduction  from 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  ten  hours.  It  wsis  carried  on  through  strikes, 
and  through  nots  in  some  cases,  nntil  1S.')7,  when  it  took  a  distinct 
shape,  nnd  in  18*10  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  i»riiclA- 
matiou  that  ten  hours  should  lu^  a  legal  duy^s  work  in  all  the  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States.  Two  or  three  months  after  the  issuance  of 
that  proclamation  tbe  system  was  introduced  all  through  the  manufact- 
uring establishments  in  the  New  England  States,  and  also  throughout 
l^Minsylvania,  without  any  great  violemre.  A  few  of  th«»  employers,  and 
only  a  few,  held  out  tor  another  three  nH»nths,  but  they  had  to  submili 
i\ui\  it  was  found  that  the  production  did  not  decrease;  that  is  to  say, 
that  ten  hours'  work  produced  as  nuieh  as  twelve  hours'  work  iht  tlay. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  application  of  that  principle. 
You  would  not  nndert^ike  to  apply  the  principle  without  limit,  lH.*cauA? 
if  it  couhl  be  so  applied,  then  nioit)  work  could  be  done  in  one  hour  than 
in  ten.  Evidently,  therefore,  then*  must  be  a  ])oint  beyond  which  the 
reduction  CiUild  go  only  by  reducing  the  amount  of  production.  Now, 
you  say  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  human  fninie  can  produce 
as  mneh  in  ten  hours  as  in  twelve  hours^  work  a  day,  masses  of  mi*n  lie- 
ing  consideivd,  and  you  propose  another  reduction.  Now,  what  linnt 
do  you  proi^ose  to  fix! — A.  Well,  bj*  the  introduction  of  niaohiurry 
overi>ro(luetion  has  resulted,  and  there  has  come  to  be  a  suqdoA  of  la- 
bor, and  you  have  to  provide  for  that. 

Q.  1  he  amount  of  overproduction  dei>ends  ui>on  the  amount  of  eon- 
sumption,  does  it  nott — A.  Yes;  and  that  has  a  close  relatioD  to  Um 
lioiii-N  of  labor,  because  with  the  reduction  of  wages  the  power  of 
ttumptiou  is  dimiuishedi  and  that  leads  to  stiikea  and  oriaea. 
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Without  referezio*  to  the  amount  of  pixxlactioDy  what  len^h  of 
cal  toil  daily  do  \r  a  think  the  human  frame  is  capable  off — A. 
depends  on  the  e.r  plorment. 

Ctrrtainl V  it  dc^s,  jmi  with  respect  to  employments  generally,  what 
a  think  wocid  b  -  the  avezapre  f  We  have  reduced  the  daily  hours 
I  from  twelve  to  ten«  and  in  some  cases  to  eight.  Xow,  what  do 
tiink  is  the  fair  proper  average  number  of  hours'  work  per  day  in 
ations  generally ! — ^A.  I  have  worked  in  a  &ctory  and  I  found  that 
le  hours  I  was  tired  out. 

Do  you  think  that  seven  or  eight  hours'  work  per  day  is  a  fair 
ge  for  the  oxxiinazy  human  frame  to  endure  t — ^A.  I  should  say 
eight  hours. 

Suppose,  then,  that  that  is  the  amount  of  labor  of  which  the  human 
is  n^iturally  capable  on  an  average,  and  you  undertake  by  law  to 
the  hour>  of  LiUiT  to  a  shorter  period  daily,  do  you  not  beheve  that 
irifty  labonirr.  under  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  human  ambition,  will 
Qd  the  Tizhx  to  work  the  fall  eight  hours — will  insist  that  he  shall 
?  roblitni  of  line  hoTir  or  two  hours  during  each  day  when,  without 
;  his  fr.iiDe  Tinduly.  be  might  be  earning  something  ?    Why  can 
ot  a»  wtll  take  Lis  money  from  him  as  his  time  ? — ^A.  Well.  Pro- 
Jevo::i>  a  L:i:h  amhority  in  England  on  these  economic  ques- 
bo!d>  iLa:  iLtr  wishes  of  the  individual  laborer  are  to  a  certain 
t  not  !•>  l>e  re»i*et.'ied  in  dealing  with  this  question  where  the  pub- 
large  is  ooDo>eme«L    If  ten  hours"  work  daily,  for  instance,  reduces 
stem  L'f  The  workinan  so  that  it  injures  future  generations,  the 
dual  de^iiv  lo  work  so  long  for  the  sake  of  earning  money  cannot 

pecttrd. 

Ves :  If  the  jablic  good  requires  that  a  man  shall  not  work  ten 
a  ddv  fvi  tbe  Tff^^ou  tLat  ibat  wonld  make  bim  less  eliicient  as  a 
t,  thii  cciDsivirratioii  i>  einbi-aoed  in  our  assumption  that  eight 
a  iiay  i>  iLe  I'n  'Jhcf  V.ziAx  of  huTnAU  lalK)r.  We  assume  now  that 
hours  j»er  dav  i.s  :Lf  ,iverage  time  that  the  human  frame  can  labor 
a:  injury  :■.•  ::s»rli.  Ux^m  that  assumption,  then,  when  you  say 
1  lali^'**vr  >hAl\  L  .'T  wf.Tk  iLe  lall  eight  hours,  do  you  not  take  from 
iiat  which  :•*  f']'^v;ijri-:  to  money,  namely.  Lis  time  T — A.  I  do  not 
•w  \vu  ^•''■ii]«i,  nij<':er  the  preseijt  svst^m.  pass  a  law  prohibiting  a 
roin  W'-rkiLj  il' r*r  x'ljlzi  ei^ljt  hours  a  day  if  he  wished- 
Do  y. *i:  *.ie*irvtr  iLdi  i!  :«?  wiihin  the  i»ower  of  the  Government  to 
the  Lours  of  la'^-r  iuairist  the  wiD  of  ihv  laborer? — A.  1  do  not 
e  ::  i?.  I  T.»e]itVf  t"L>  ciiestion  should  W  agitat-ed  thrc»ugh  the 
azjd  a-i  t^K'U  ii>  N::h  ]«.inies.  The  ei2]*loyf r  and  the  einjiloyt-d.  are 
ticed  thai  it  is  for  ihcir  mxitual  Wlc-et,  the  boui-s  «  f  !alK»r  will  be 
ed-  I  know  iLu:  a  LUTul»er  of  employers  un  Jer<taiid  :ld?  qne.siion 
asrL'y  lo^.  aid  kijo^  ihat  a  reductioii  ol  hours  should  take  place 
eir  «.'wn  SiiirTv. 

I  UL'V  :-tcK»d  you  t»  mlvazirf-  :h^  i.lea  :hat  because  there  is  too 
prxi «♦.::•  •11  Zj'.-yr,  "r  :■  ■:  >  'II*-  o:her reii.S'.'ii-  the hour^  of  labf»r  should 
lut»ru  ::j  or-Iv:  iLa:  ::je  u:?»-:Li;i>.vc*u  ldr.»o:^r>  ujish:  have  a  chance 
rk? — A.  Y'-r- :  aud  aj^  for  :he  rt:-asoD  That  capital  wou]d  reap  a 
*  and  njor*r  <*;  Ay  jTott-  Coinjieiiiion  i^  reducing  the  pn.'fets  of 
aiiii£acn:rer?r  lcw. 

BmH-TTS  LASOS  ly  THE  JTSITTD  STATES. 

Hiat  ikjIxjI  for  the  prebent.  what  amount  of  unemployed 
then*  if?  in  thii*  cxiuntrv  * — A-  Always  about  10  uer 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  by  statute 
to  six  per  day  that  surplus  labor  would  be  absorbed  f — ^A.  If  tiie  hoon 
of  labor  were  reduced  to  six  per  day  we  would  not  have  labor  enoo(^ 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  hours  were  reduced  to  eight  daily,  could  the  surplu 
labor  now  in  the  country  be  employed? — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  be  employed; 
aud  that  would  save  us  a  good  deal  of  money  in  other  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  statute  were  passed  reducing  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight  per  day  that,  as  a  mattei'  of  fact,  the  actual  hours  of  labor 
would  be  so  reduced,  or  would  the  laborers  and  their  employers  agree 
upon  nine  or  ten  or  eleven  hours  per  day  with  a  corre8i)ondiiig  amounc 
of  compensation  f — ^A.  I  believe  that  with  the  present  thorough  organi- 
zation of  labor,  if  such  a  law  were  passed,  it  would  be  immediaid^ 
carried  out  all  through  the  United  States,  except  probably  in  the  Sooth- 
em  States. 

Q.  Why  not  there  t — A.  There  are  no  labor  organizations  there. 

Q.  You  attribute  the  probability  of  the  enforcement  of  such  a  lawtft 
the  existence  ot  the  labor  organizations  and  to  their  general  belief  that 
eight>hours  a  day  is  enough f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  believe  in  the  eight- 
hour  system,  and  a  good  many  of  the  manufacturers  believe  in  it,  tooi 
The  furniture  trade  all  through  favor  it 

Q.  Have  you  cousidered  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  to  enact  mich  a  lawf — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  hiis  such  a  power  under  our  Constitution. 

Q.  How  in  referen<ro  to  thoso  pursuits  which  are  concerned  with  in- 
ternal commerce,  like  the  railroad,  the  steamboat,  and  the  telegraph, 
which  are  a  i>art  of  conuiiorco,  1  believe  the  coui*tshave  saidf — A.  Well, 
if  the  Government  would  acquire  the  railroads  and  the  telegmphs  then 
they  miglit  mr.ke  eight  hours  a  day's  work. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  the  Goveinment  does  not  perform  the  fane- 
ti(m8  of  those  instrumontalities  of  interstate  commerce,  can  it  not  make 
a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  those  occupations,  for  yon  recol- 
lect that  the  Constitution  gives  the  General  Government  control  of  the 
regulation  of  commerce  between  the  States! — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  But  I  believe  that  if  the  Goveniment 
woNld  say  that  there  should  be  only  eight  hours'  work  daily  in  the  Gov- 
ernment establislnnents  it  would  practically  make  the  rule  univeraal. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  Government  give  the  same  wages  for  eight 
hours'  work  that  it  ])ays  now  for  ten  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  would  compel  the  ordinary  manufacturer  to 
do  the  same  thing  ! — A.  Yes;  it  would  benefit  legitimate  business. 

Q.  now  is  the  em]»loyer  to  acquir*^  the  pecuniiiry  ability*  to  pay  for 
eight  hours'  work  daily  the  wages  which  he  now  pays  for  ten  hoarat— 
A.  In  the  beginning  he  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  In^ginningf — A.  1  would  adjust  the  wages  on  the 
ten-hour  scale,  but  only  for  eight  hours. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  jxtint.  How  is  the  em])loyer  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
eight.-hours-  produ<;tion  daily  the  same  wages  that  be  now  pays  for  ten 
hours'  production  f — A.  lie  ccmld  not  do  it  in  the  beginning. ' 

Q.  But  who  is  to  hrlp  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  beginning  T*-A. 
Well,  in  the  bf»ginning  he  w«»uld  pay  only  for  eight  hours. 

Q.  Then  that  would  re<|uire  an  immediate  absolute  reduction  of  the 
wages! — A.  Yos, 

Q.  And  that  would  be  a  ssicrifice  by  the  laborerf— A*  A  monientaiy 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  laborer. 

Q.  If  the  matter  were  left  with  the  employer  might  it  not  bo 
ibAn  a  momentary  sacrifice t 
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Q.  Without  referenoi  to  the  amount  of  production,  what  lou^'th  of 
p^T  steal  toil  daily  do  vru  think  the  human  frame  is  capable  of? — A. 
Xhat  depends  on  the  eir  ployment. 

Q.  Certainly  it  does,  nut  with  respect  to  employments  generally,  what 

do  you  think  would  b«»  the  average!    We  have  reduced  the  daily  hours 

of  toil  from  twelve  to  ten,  and  in  some  cases  to  eight.    Now,  what  do 

yoa  tbink  is  the  fair  proper  avexage  number  of  hours'  work  i)er  day  in 

occupations  generally  f — A.  I  have  worked  in  a  factory  and  I  found  that 

in  nine  hours  I  was  tired  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  seven  or  eight  hours'  work  per  day  is  a  fair 
Average  for  the  ordinary  human  frame  to  endure  f — ^A.  I  should  say 
About  eight  hours. 

Q.  SupiK>se,  then,  that  that  is  the  amount  of  labor  of  which  the  human 
teme  is  naturally  capable  on  an  average,  and  you  undertake  by  law  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  a  shorter  period  daily,  do  you  not  believe  that 
th«  thrifty  laborer,  under  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  human  ambition,  will 
demand  the  right  to  work  the  full  eight  hours — will  insist  that  he  shall 
not  be  robbed  of  one  hour  or  two  hours  during  each  day  when,  without 
iaxId^  his  frame  unduly,  he  might  be  earning  something  ?  Why  can 
you  not  as  well  take  his  money  from  him  as  his  time  t — A.  Well,  Pro- 
fessor Jevous  (a  high  authority  in  England  on  these  economic  quos- 
UOD^)  holds  that  the  wishes  of  the  individual  laborer  are  to  a  certain 
txti*nt  not  to  be  respected  in  dealing  with  this  question  where  the  pub- 
lic at  large  is  concerned.  If  ten  hours'  work  daily,  for  instance,  reduces 
tii^  jivstt'iu  of  the  workman  so  that  it  injures  future  generations,  the 
iailiviilnal  desire  to  work  so  long  for  the  sake  of  earning  money  cannot 
bere*pecte<K 

Q.  Ye^;  if  the  ftublic  good  requires  that  a  man  shall  not  work  ten 
bonrs  a  dav  for  the  reason  that  that  would  make  him  less  etlicient  as  a 
Jiu^ut,  that  consideration  is  embraced  in  our  assumption  that  eight 
bonrs  a  day  is  the  proper  limit  of  human  labor.  Wo  assume  now  that 
rciit  bonrs  per  day  is  the  average  time  that  the  human  frame  can  labor 
Titlmut  injury  to  itself.  Upon  that  assumption,  then,  wlien  you  say 
tliat  a  laborer  shall  not  work  the  full  eight  hours,  do  you  not  take  from 
Uiu  Tbat  which  is  equivalent  to  money,  namely,  his  time  ? — A.  T  do  not 
*w  how  you  could,  under  the  present  system,  pass  a  law  prohibiting  a 
ZiAu  frr»ni  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  if  he  wished. 

Q.  Do  y'ini  lielieve  that  it  is  within  the  ])Ower  of  the  Government  to 
'.in:ii  iIm-  hours  of  labor  against  the  will  of  the  laborer! — A.  L  do  not 
Witve  ic  is.  I  believe  this  question  should  bo  agitated  through  the 
I'rr.**.  uud  lis  soon  as  both  parties,  the  employer  and  the  employeil,  are 
^viivinceil  that  it  is  for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  hours  of  labor  will  be 
»«iiiC4:<L  I  know  that  a  number  of  employers  understand  this  questicm 
tbnnmulily  now,  and  know  that  <i  reduction  of  hours  should  take  place 
i^fi  tliinr  own  safety. 

y.  1  understood  you  to  a<lvanco  the  idea  that  because  there  is  too 
*>  .it  pHKluditiu  now,  or  for  some  other  reason,  tlie  hours  of  labor  should 
■•^nsinced  in  order  that  the  unemployed  laborers  might  have  a  chance 
lowork! — A.  Yes:  and  also  for  the  reason  that  cai)ital  would  reai)  a 
Vtterand  more  steady  profit.  Competition  is  reducing  the  ]»rotits  of 
tb<!iDaiiufaeturers  now. 

KUUPLT7S  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Q-  Leaving  that  point  for  the  present,  what  amount  of  unemployed 
'^bor  ilo  TOO  think  there  is  in  this  country  t — A.  Always  about  10  per 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  by  Htntate 
to  isix  per  day  that  surplus  labor  would  be  absorbe<l  f — A.  If  the  hoa» 
of  labor  were  reduced  to  six  x)er  day  we  would  not  have  labor  enough 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  hours  were  reduced  to  eight  daily,  could  the  surplus 
labor  now  in  the  country  be  employed  t — ^A.  Ye«;  it  would  be  employed; 
and  that  would  save  us  a  good  deal  of  money  in  other  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  statute  were  passed  reducing  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight  per  day  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  hours  of  labor 
would  be  so  reduced,  or  would  the  laborers  an<1  their  employers  agree 
upon  nine  or  ten  or  eleven  hours  per  day  with  a  corresponding  amount 
of  comi)ensation  f — ^A.  I  believe  that  with  the  present  thorough  organi- 
zation of  labor,  if  such  a  law  were  passed,  it  would  be  immediale|y 
carried  out  all  through  the  United  States,  except  probably  in  the  Soatb- 
em  States. 

Q.  Why  not  there  f — A.  There  are  no  labor  organizations  there. 

Q.  You  attribute  the  probability  of  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  to 
the  existence  ot  the  labor  organizations  and  to  their  general  belief  tbat 
eight* hours  a  day  is  enouglif — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  believe  in  the  eight* 
honr  system,  and  a  good  many  of  the  manufacturers  believe  in  it|  toa 
The  fiirniture  trade  all  through  favor  it 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  NatiODsl 
Government  to  enact  Nuch  a  lawf — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ITa- 
tional  Oovernment  h^s  such  a  power  under  our  Constitution. 

Q.  How  in  reference  to  those  pursuits  which  are  concerned  with  in* 
teriial  commerce,  like  the  niilroad,  the  steamboat,  and  the  telegraphy 
which  are  a  part  of  commerce,  I  believe  the  courts  have  saidT — A.  Well, 
if  the  Government  would  acquire  the  railroads  and  the  telegraphs  thea 
they  might  make  eight  hours  a  day's  work. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  the  Government  does  not  perform  the  ftano- 
tions  of  those  instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce,  can  it  not  make 
a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  those  occupations,  for  yon  recol- 
lect that  the  Constitution  gives  the  General  Government  control  of  the 
regulation  of  commerce  between  the  States t — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  But  I  believe  that  if  the  Government 
wonld  say  that  there  should  he  only  eight  hours'  work  daily  in  the  Gov- 
emment  establishments  it  would  practically  make  the  rule  universal. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  Government  give  tlie  same  wages  for  eight 
hours'  work  that  it  pays  now  for  ten  hours  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  would  compel  the  ordinary  manufacture  to 
do  the  same  thing  f — A.  Yes ;  it  would  benefit  legitimate  business. 

Q.  How  is  the  employer  to  acquire  the  pecuniary  ability  to  pay  tar 
eight  hours'  work  daily  the  wages  which  he  now  pays  for  ten  hoars  f— 
A.  In  the  beginning  he  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  beginning? — A.  I  would  adjust  the  wages  on  the 
ten-hour  scale,  but  only  for  eight  hours. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  point.  How  is  the  employer  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
eight-hours'  production  daily  the  same  wages  that  be  now  pays  for  ten 
hours'  production  f — A.  He  could  not  do  it  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  But  who  is  to  help  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  tJie  beginning  f—A« 
Well,  in  the  beginning  he  would  pay  only  for  eight  hours. 

Q.  Then  that  would  require  an  immediate  absolute  rednotion  of  the 
wages  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  a  sacrifice  by  the  laborer  f — A.  A  momentaiy 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  laborer. 

Q.  If  the  matter  were  left  with  the  emphqrer  might  it  not  bo 
than  B  momentary  saorifleel 
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EIGHT  HOUB8  A  DAT  PBODtJOB  AS  MUCH  AS  TEN. 

«  fiistoiy  8how8  that  after  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 

ihinery  has  been  improved.    There  have  been  exx>eriments  made  in 

Lawrence,  Ma^isachusetts,  in  one  of  the  mills  there,  by  employing  two 

thoosand  hands  at  difterent  times  for  a  diiierent  number  of  hours  daily. 

They  employed  them  eight  hours,  ten  hours,  and  twelve  hours  for  weeks, 

and*  ihey  found  that  the  production  iu  eight  hours  daily  during  six 

veekii  was  more  than  the  production  when  the  hands  worked  ten  hours 

or  twelvt*  hours — exactly  ho  much  more  as  the  dijQterence  of  wage^  would 

be  which  the  employer  would  seem  to  lose  if  he  should  pay  ten  hours' 

vage^  for  eight  hours'  labor. 

Q.  Then  iu  that  case  he  ought  at  the  beginning  to  pay  the  same  for 
ti^l  huurs'  work  as  for  ten  hours'  work,  and  the  diihculty  which  you 
spoke  of  as  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  change  would  be 
AToidedf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  18,  if  the  employer  gets  as  much  product  to  sell  out  of  eight 
bouns-  labor  as  he  would  get  out  of  ten  hours'  labor  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  mukiug  the  beginuiDg,  and  from  the  first  he  oaght  to  ])ay 
umucb  for  ei^ht  hours  as  for  ten,  ought  he  not  f — A.  My  idea  is  that 
be  ou;;ht  to  pay  by  the  hour,  aud  that  he  should  pay  for  only  eight 
hours*  work;  that  he  should  pay  $1.60  instead  of  $12,  for  instance,  if  that 
VM  the  wages. 

Q.  I  think  the  laborers  would  object  to  the  introduction  of  a  system 
vludi  began  by  docking  them  one-tifth  of  their  daily  wages;  do  you  not 
think  so  T — A.  Tbe  question  is  how  this  supertiuons  population  is  to  be 
cmploye<l.  That  is  the  great  problem,  aud  that  is  becoming  the  dan- 
futms  difficulty. 

By  Mr.  Gkokoe  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  to  see  whether  I  understand  you 
n-rht.  Am  I  corn*et  in  unclcTstanding  you  to  say  that  the  Communists 
vr  an  insignificant  power  in  this  country,  and  that  their  \iews  are  not 
«xtvD<ling  among  our  pcM»plet — A.  Yes. 

<j.  I  understand  you  to  say  also  that  the  ideas  of  the  Socialists  are 
extending  ver>-  rapidly  ? — A.  Yes. 

if.  Not  only  among  the  educated  classes  but  also  in  the  labor  unions. 
I  anderstand  >ou  to  say  that  in  the  labor  unions  they  are  winning  the 
vitfior)'  in  a  contest  with  the  old  conservative  element,  which  organize<l 
:h«*«*  uiuons  siniplv  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages  ? — A.  'J'he  So- 
ruhstic  id«M  will  hr  successful  in  the  trades  unions  if  the.  conservative 
-Ivuii-UT  in>i.Nis  on  ;i  reactionary  j)olicy.  As  long  as  the  one  side,  theem- 
;il*»>>rs'  siiUi,  declines  to  n*cognize  the  right  of  the  workingmen  to  or- 
;.*aDizv.  us  long  as  a  light  is  made  on  principle  against  the  existence  of 
'Jietradi'S  unions,  the  siM;ialistic  element  has  every  prospect  of  getting 
ciJUtTul  of  the  trades  unions. 

Q.  In  f.ict,  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  socialistic  element  is 
iraiDiu^r  iijnvt-rts,  as  things  now  are,fn»ni  aniong  the  more  conservative 
'ifaitiii  in  those  trades  unions  f — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  idea. 
y.  And  your  further  idea  is  that  that  tendency  will  keep  on  and  i\ill 

u«rfaN«  ii>  lung  as  the  employers  refuse  to  recognize  these  labor  unions 

Mi*l »'iniea\or  to  suppress  them t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  1  anderstand  you  to  say  that  you  have  studied  this  labor  question 

feaUui  ibirtf^en  yearsi — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Shall  1  understand  you  also  as  saying  that  you  consider  yourself 
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very  familiar  with  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  laboring  classes  of  tiiii 
country  on  these  questions  f — A.  Well,  I  have  been  a  mechanic  myadf 
and  have  worked  in  a  factory,  and  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  think 
and  how  they  feel. 

Q.  For  the  last  few  years  has  yoar  association  been  a  good  deal  with 
laboring  people.  Have  you  conversed  with  them  much,  or  do  you  get 
your  notions  from  study  in  your  ofHce  of  the  literature  relating  to  thfa 
subject  ? — A.  For  two  years  I  was  daily  in  contact  with  the  l^den  of 
these  movements. 

Q.  For  the  last  two  years  t — A.  Not  exactly  for  the  last  two  yean, 
but  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak  from  intercourse  with  those  who  are  not 
leaders — the  ordinary  laborers  of  the  country.  Have  you  been  broaght 
into  contact  with  them  lately  f — ^A.  Oh, yes;  on  an  average  I  speak  with 
ten  or  twelve  mechanics  daily  on  these  questions,  and  with  foremen  and 
employers  too. 

Q.  And  with  laborers  t — A.  And  with  laborers. 

Q.  Do  those  laborers  talk  with  you  with  such  freedom  as  indicatei 
that  you  possess  their  confidence,  so  as  to  get  their  real  views  T — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

B]gSUM}&  OF  PBOPOSED  BEMEDIES. 

Q.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  ideas  as  to  the  remedies  fcr 
the  evils  which  you  say  exist.  You  have  been  speaking  here  aboat 
some  laws  that  you  desire  to  have  passed.  Tou  wish  to  have  a  law 
passed  making  the  employer  liable  in  certain  cases  for  injury  done  to 
his  employ^  by  the  fault  of  a  fellow-workman  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  for  that  sort  of  a  law  general  among  the  laboring 
classes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  partially  among  the  employes  of  tlie  large  a«w 
])orations — railroad  companies,  mining  companies,  and  steel  and  iron 
works. 

Q.  They  regard  the  rule  of  law,  as  expounded  in  this  countrj'  by  the 
courts,  which  exempts  the  emi)loyer  from  liability  for  injuriea'doDS  to 
an  employ^  by  a  fellow-servant  in  cases  where  the  employer  wonld  be 
liable  if  the  injuiy  were  done  to  a  stranger  under  the  same  circani- 
stances  as  unjust,  do  they  T — A.  Yes ;  the  law  as  now  held  in  ourooartf 
IS  very  severe  on  that  class  of  laborers  in  that  respect. 

Q.  The  next  thing  you  s])oke  of,  I  think,  was  some  law  which  too 
would  desiiH3  to  see  passed  in  relation  to  benefit  societies  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  extent  of  the  desire  of  the  laboivrs  on  that  snlijeot  is  thst 
they  shall  have  a  mere  permission,  under  a  general  law,  to  organize  these 
societies  voluntarily,  is  itt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tlioy  do  not  demand  a  compulsory  law  on  that  subject,  as  yoann- 
dorstand  their  y'ww  ! — A.  No;  you  couhl  not  have  that.  It  woulil  be 
a  State  ail'air  anyway.  The  legislatures  of  the  States  would  have  to 
tleal  with  it.     Congress  etaihl  not  interfere  with  that. 

Q.  So  far  as  I  understand  you,  these  two  laws  are  all  that  yoa  hare 
mentioned  as  measures  demanded  by  the  laboring  classes.*  Now,  if 
then^  are  any  others  1  wish  you  woiUtl  mention  them. — A.  Well,  the 
ehiltl-lahor  aet  and  the  eonvict-lahor  act.  L:iws  ought  to  be  paiwediii 
the  (lilVerent  States  prohibiting  child  lalmr. 

Q.  Prohibiting  the  labor  of  chihlren  under  what  aige  f — A.  Femalei 
lUMJiM'  till*  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  and  males  under  the  ige of 
thirteen. 
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Q«  \^hat  is  the  other  law  that  you  desire  T — ^A.  A  law  abolishing  the 
Donvict  contract  system  in  State  prisons. 

Q.  What  do  the  labor  unions  demand  or  desire  on  that  subject  1 — 
A.  That  the  contract  system  in  the  State  prisons  should  be  abolished. 

Q.  Do  they  desire  to  have  the  convicts  kept  in  idleness  in  prison  1 — 
A.  No;  they  prefer  the  public-account  system. 

Q.  Please  explain  that. — ^A.  Under  that  system  the  Government  em- 
ploys the  convicts  and  sells  the  product  of  the  labor  at  what  it  will 
bring  in  the  market. 

Q.  Then  the  labor  unions  do  not  object  to  the  Government  working 
the  convicts  on  Government  work  t — ^A.  Oh,  no ;  they  do  not  object  to 
the  employment  of  the  convicts ;  but  they  do  object  to  the  Government 
hiring  theui  out  to  contractors,  thus  enabling  those  contractors  to  under- 
hid  other ;  eo])le  in  the  market,  and  in  that  way  re<lucing  wages. 

Q.  What  other  measures  of  a  remedial  nature  do  you  suggest  f — A. 
Thwtf  are  sibout  all.  They  cover  all  that  could  be  done  under  our  laws, 
onksft  the  Government  would  assume  the  functions  of  a  mauufacturer — 
iB  employer. 

Q.  Yon  desire  also  f  o  have  laws  passed  by  the  States  limiting  the 
Maber  of  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as 
u  r.ui  be  done  under  our  present  Gonstitutiou. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  have  that  law  extended  to  any  other  sort  of  labor 
Adti  labor  in  shops  and  manufactories ;  do  you  desire  to  extend  it  to 
fl^caltaral  labor  T — ^A.  No ;  it  could  not  be  done ;  that  would  be  an 
iB)po68ibility ;  it  would  apply  only  to  industrial  establishments. 

Q.  You  do  not  propose,  however,  by  any  law  of  that  sort  to  prohibit 

tt«  workman,  after  his  eight  hours'  work  .is  done,  from  working  at  any 

^er  business  he  chooses  as  long  as  he  sees  fit  f — A.  No ;  let  him  work 

^loDg  as  lie  pleases,  because  in  practice  that  would  adjust  itself;  it 

^^80  when  the  ten-hour  system  was  introduced. 

ELL  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding  as  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 

"^Jie  laboring  classes — the  wage  laborers — towards  their  employers ;  is 

Ueir  fueling  one  of  friendliness  and  confidence,  or  is  it  one  of  distrust  and 

aotagonisni  f — A.  There  has  been  a  very  thorough  change  in  that  re- 

•pert  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.    The  old  confidential  relations 

wiTeen  the  American  employer  and  his  employes  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Tiity  lofik  at  each  other  now  more  or  less  as  enemies,  at  least  in  certain 

Wiehf.'*  of  business.    Each  party  thinks  the  other  his  enemy.    There  is 

*<vrt.iin  anUigonistic  feeling  between  them,  which  is  partly  the  fault 

'^f  ihe  enii>loyi«r  and  partly  the  fault  of  the  trades  unions. 

H.  1  am  now  trying  simply  to  get  at  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
'^hn;;,  if  it  does  Vxist,  without  attempting  to  account  for  it.  Do  you 
^iimk  thai  the  feeling  now  existing  on  the  pjirt  of  the  laborers  of  the 
•-r.iuitry  is  one  of  bitteniess  and  antagonism,  and  somewhat  of  enmity, 
^'aiDHt  the  employers  of  the  country  T— A.  Not  generally ;  only  in  the 
-•UT:e  centCTrt  of  industry* ;  that  is,  where  a  certain  class  of  labor  leaders 
"^u  exert  their  opinion. 

Q.  If  that  feeling  does  exist,  do  you  think  it  is  the  result  of  the  teach- 

'  ^^s  of  lalHir  leaders,  or  is  it  the  result  of  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of 

*"•!♦•  l;iU,p*r  of  l>eing  ill-treated  t — A.  Whenever  wages  are  reduced,  of 

•"»>ar«»e  the  workingmeu  feel  aggrieved,  and  there  is  a  bitter  feeling ;  but 

^^  ^  Ies8  against  the  individual  employer  than  against  the  state  of 

■*J€ty  genenUl3% 
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Q.  f  o  J  think  there  is  some  bitterness,  then,  in  the  minds  of  the  hto^ 
iug  classes  against  what  you  call  the  capitalists,  or  what  they  eaUl  th 
non-laboring  classes f — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  no  doabt  about  that,  anditii 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  We  are  having  here  a  separation  into 
classes ;  the  one  considers  himself  more  and  more  as  the  master,  ud 
the  other  as  the  servant.  The  old  relations  between  employ^  and  em- 
ployer, the  old  friendly  relations,  where  one  thonght  himself  as  good 
as  the  other,  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  trouble  is  that  a  good  manjof 
the  employers  hardly  ever  come  in  contact  with  their  employes  except 
through  the  foremen  or  superintendents. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employers  and  employes  generally  get 
along  about  as  well  together  as  men  do  in  their  domestic  relations t— 
A.  Well,  that  depends,  you  know,  on  the  mother-in-law,  and  sometames 
these  labor  leaders  act  as  the  mother-in-law  in  these  cases 

Q.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  amount  of  hatred  and  ill- 
will  that  you  speak  of  between  employers  and  employ fe.  Do  you  not 
think  that  tliey  get  along  about  as  well  as  people  do  in  their  domestie 
relations  and  genenilly  in  the  other  relations  of  life  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  I 
cannot  define  the  feeling  exactly.  The  men  do  not  hate  the  employer 
as  an  individual,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  chiss. 

Q.  And  you  think  if  you  could  suppress  the  "  mother-in-law*'  in  the 
case  there  would  be  a  pretty  general  condition  of  i>eace  all  round,  do 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  measun^s  which  you  lin  ve  indicated  as  hinng 
demanded  by  the  laboring  classes,  the  liability  act,  the  eight  hour  lav, 
the  child-labor  law,  and  the  law  allowing  or  favoiing  these  benefit  ho- 
cieties,  if  adopted,  would  about  i^enieily  the  evils  of  which  you  hare 
spoken? — A.  Yes,  at  the  present  moment;  an<l  they  would  help  ns to 
tide  over  this  change  through  which  we  are  now  progressing.  Wf 
have  changed  iVom  l>eing  a  purely  agricultural  peo]»le  to  an  induhtiial 
one,  and  this  change  has  thrown  our  social  machinery  somewhat  oat  of 
gear. 

Q.  You  speak  about  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  (U)untry.  Doesnol 
that  surplus  exist  solely  in  these  large  industrial  ci-ntersT  Does  it 
<\\ist  in  the  agricultural  distri<!ts? — A.  1  cannor  judge  of  that  vezy 
accurately,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  it  d<M*s.  This  lalN>r  question  hJ^ 
not  touchtni  our  agricultural  population  any  further  than  in  the  aoti 
mono]>oly  movement,  the  (irangiT  nmvenient.  It  has  not  touched  the 
laboring  population  in  the  cduiitrv — tl:c  farm  help. 

GOVEKNMENT   AID   IN   SEt:rniN<f   FAKMS. 

Q.  Wiiy  does  nor  the  homestead  law,  whieli  is  a  very  liberal  law,  haTf 
the  ell'ect  of  drawing  this  surplus  poimlation  awuy  from  the  great  cent^lt 
to  the  rich  liehls  ot  the  West.  1  never  conhi  lUMhT^laud  why  |)ri)p]e 
would  stay  and  starve  in  New  York  when  tlit'V  could  get  a  homessCead 
in  the  West  so  easily  nvA  rheai»ly.  Why  is  that  i — A.  Where  van  tiie 
]K)or  man  get  the  inonry.  ll'  wa;.^es  are  m»  loiv,  nr  if  he  is  not  of  a  Karifig 
disposition,  he  will  never  have  the  money  fti  gi*  «int  there  and  buy  Btoek 
and  all  that  tor  his  t'arin. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  the  inability  to  go  that  keeiisthemberef— A. 
Yes.  If  the  Government  would  helj)  them,  then  we  could  get  ridcf 
oar  industrial  suridas  in  the  large  centers.    There  are  maof  thoutadi 
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lechsDics  that  would  be  willing  to  go  out  uuder  the  homestead  law 
who  would  make  good  farmers,  bnttbey  are  nnableto  go  oat  there 
stock  their  farms.  That  is  a  very  important  thing  for  the  National 
emment  to  consider.  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  we  get  a  national 
eaa  of  labor  statistics  established,  and  statistics  collected  on  that 
ject)  the  national  homestead  law  will  be  made  available  to  the  me- 

THE  LIQUOB-LIOENSE  QTTBSTION. 

lAOther  question  of  great  inflaence  with  the  laboring  classes  is  the 

enfie  qaestion,  the  liquor  question. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  that  9 — A.  lam  in  favorof  a  higher  license, 

rticnlarly  in  the  industrial  centers.    There  are  too  many  saloons,  and 

fttaffecta  the  working  population  badly  in  several  ways. 

Q.  Do  the  laboring  classes  themselves  complain  of  the  low  licenses, 

is  that  your  individual  view  f — A.  No,  they  do  not  complain ;  but  1 

e  that  there  are  too  many  saloons,  and  that  they  are  working  moral 

istraction  in  the  families  of  working  people. 

Q.  That  is  your  idea  as  a  philanthropist,  your  own  idea.    You  do 

ot«^  that  that  is  the  idea  of  the  working  people  generally  f — A.  No; 

is  not  an  idea  merely ;  it  is  experience  and  observation.    I  think 

lit  one-fourch  of  the  wages  earned  in  these  large  cities  is  carried  di- 

ietlj  into  these  saloons. 

Q.  You  think  that  one-fourth  of  the  wages  earned  in  large  cities  is 

^ni  in  saloons  9 — A.  I  do. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  yon  any  further  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee  T 

TRADE    SCHOOLS. 

A.  Yes.    I  believe  in  assistance  being  rendered  to  the  difierent  States 

the  matter  of  education,  particularly  in  establishing  trade  schools, 

ttUDg  schools  to  educjite  onr  mechanics,  particularly  the  rising  gen- 

uioD,  to  give  them  a  technical  education  and  at  the  same  time  a 

owal  e<lucatiou.    All  the  European  Governments  have  established 

■are  establishing  such  schools. 

Q.  A  system  of  t4H;hnologiciil  schools  iu  difterent  parts  of  the  country 

tabli^he<i  by  the  General  Government,  do  you  mean  9-.-A.  Either  by 

eGfnerul  Government  or  by  the  States. 

Q.  Yon  would  i>refer  that  they  should  be  established  by  the  States  9 — 

.  Xo:  I  would  prefer  that  the  National  Goverumeut  should  establish 

tm,  because  then  the  system  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  action  by  the  General  Government  simply  for 

^ purpose  iif  siH:urin;x  uniformity,  1  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  uniformity  couM  l>e  otherwise  secured,  you  w^ould  prefer 

•t  the  8ch(x>ls  would  be  established  by  the  States  or  the  localities  9 — 

•  I  do  not  think  the  system  could  be  carried  through  by  the  States, 

'that  it  would  have  the  same  beneficial  results. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  suggestions  do  you  wish  to  make  ? — A.  I  have 

^fi  about  all  that  I  can  remember  now ;  there  is  nothing  else  that  I 

^  to  suggest  at  present. 

Adjourned. 

17  o (5  I-AW) 
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:N^£ w  York,  Auguit  16, 188S, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Twitghell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  :  n* 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Brooklyn.  I  hm 
lived  there  about  ten  years.    I  was  raised  in  tliis  State. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and,  if  so, fix 
how  long  a  time  9 — ^A.  I  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  about  twenty-ax 
years. 

Q.  Before  ofiering  such  suggestions  as  you  may  desire  to  make  to  the 
committee,  please  inform  us  somewhat  of  your  experience  and  obaerra- 
tion  of,  and  the  opportunities  that  you  have  had  for  becoming  acquainted 
with,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  both  sexes  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  where  you  have  resided.  State  also  what  has  been 
your  connection,  if  any,  with  labor  organizations,  and  the  extent  to 
whicli  you  have  devoted  your  time  and  efforts  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  peo])le. — ^A.  On  my  arrival  in  California  I 
found  that  there  was  very  much  there  for  ladies  to  do  who  were  inclined 
to  look  after  the  better  arrangement  and  the  better  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  reformation  of  society  generaDy.  There  had  been  veiy 
few  ladies  therein  the  early  days,  and  it  required  a  great  deal  of  effort 
on  tbe  part  of  the  few  who  were  there  to  build  up  churches  and  establish 
socioties,  and  to  do  all  such  work  as  that.  I  devoted  much  of  my  time  to 
the  people  who  settled  in  the  interior  towns ;  they  came  to  San  Fnm- 
(fiseo  as  emigrants ;  and  for  many  years  I  was  much  occupied  with  them 
and  came  in  coutact  with  a  great  many  persons  who  went  onto  farms 
and  into  mechanical  occupations  and  mining  occupations,  and  I  bare 
kept  a  record  of  that  experience  for  a  use  that  I  expect  to  make  of  it  in 
days  to  come. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  working-women^s  organization 
at  any  time  t — A.  I  have  been  connected  with  several. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  t — A.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Workinu 
Women-s  Association  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Ladies^  Society  of  Shoe  Manufacturers  in  San  Francisca  When 
they  comineiiced  manufacturing  shoes  there  ladies  learned  the  trade  and 
worked  at  it,  and  when  they  commenced  shirt-making  they  also  wen 
engaged  in  that  business,  which  was  done  in  a  difiTerent  manner  from 
liow  it  is  done  here. 

Q.  We  desire  now  only  to  have  you  state  what  opportunities  you  hate 
]ia<l  for  becoriiing  at^quainted  witli  the  condition  of  the  working  peopki 
Were  you  a  witness  before  the  Senate  committee  on  Chinese  immign- 
tion  some  vears  since? — A.  I  wjis. 

■ 

Q.  You  were  c;illed  i\s  a  witness  and  testified  upon  that  subject  t^A. 
V«'S,  sir. 

Q.  You  an'  iMMjiiainted  with  the*  substance  of  the  resolntion  under 
which  this  inquiry  is  made,  and  if  there  are  any  matters  which  yon 
would  like  to  su^p:est  to  the:  committee  we  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  yoo. 

The  Witness.  .Matters  directly  here  in  ^\*w  York,  I  presume  yon 
mean  ? 

The  riiAiKMAN.  Yes,  and  elsewhere;  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the 
miiilition  of  the  working  people  at  the  present  time— their  actual  axist- 
ing  <M)ndition. 

U>'£MPLOYKD  LABOB   IN  NEW  YORK. 

A.  As  rej^inlf)  the  working  people,  I  find  that  there  is  hers  amsl 
amount  of  skilled  labor  and  also  of  unskilled  labor  that  is  cot  oil  MB- 
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ploynient   at  the  present  time,  and   the  same  is  tme  of  Brooklyn. 
Tb»*re  are  many  men  and  women  seeking  pomtions  as  clerks  and  sales- 
man  and  Biileswonien,  and  previous  to  this  strike  there  was  seldom 
;k  •i:\y  but  what  1  was  compelled  to  try  to  find  employment  for  some 
^•xiiifr  lady  or  some  young  gentleman  who  would  come  and  ask  me  if  I 
knew  of  any  one  who  could  give  them  something  to  do,  saying  that  they 
Would  take  almost  any  employment  for  the  sake  of  getting  bread.    In 
nsy  aoqnaintance  with  such  people  1  learned  what  they  were  living  on  and 
what  it  <*ost  them  to  live  comfoitably,  those  who  could  live  comtbrtably, 
and  what  it  cost  others  who  were  living  starvingly.    There  is  a  great 
number  of  very  respectabla  women  and  men  here  who  have  been  raised, 
sonif  ol  them,  in  high  life,  as  you  might  term  it,  with  the  best  of  sur- 
nmiMlin;;s^  but  who  have  to  live  now  in  cheap  lodging-houses,  some 
of  them  living  on  50  cents  a  day,  owing  to  the  lack  of  employment. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  numbers  ot  persons 
w  >ituated,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  the  w^orking  people  here  f 
—A.  I  presume  that  to-day  there  are  live  thousand  people  here  who 
'oriltl  be  ;rla<l  to  get  work  of  any  kind. 

y.  At  what  prices  f — A.  Plenty  of  them  at  whatever  price  they 
tyakl  put. 

Q.  It  is  a  more  matter  of  starvation  or  existence  with  them  t — A.  A 
o«-re  matter  of  bri^ad  to  eat. 

Q.  How  &ire  those  i>eople  lodged  and  clothed  t — A.  I  think  mostly  by 
'•^;:^'iup — assistance  from  friends  and  other  people.  That  is  true  of  a 
2>:ic  many  of  thrm  at  least. 

(j.  A IV  these  classes  that  yon  have  mentioned  and  described  com- 
l*i*>^\  ot  t  lie  younger  portion  of  the  community,  who  might  be  vigorous 
^^'iki.TiJ  if  tliry  had  an  opportunity  to  work,  or  are  they  generally  el- 
*ivTi\  iuiil  <l«<Tei)it  persons,  incapable  of  active  exertion  T — A.  They  are 
^•I'MIe  :!j;ed  and  young  people  also. 

y.  S<iuic-  of  them  with  families,  I  suppose  t — A.  Some  with  families 
aini  ^MiiM*  without. 

Q.  How  long  has  that con<lition  of  things  existed  here? — A.  I  guess 
II  liii- always  lici'n  the  condition  since  immigration  has  been  so  great 
'^•-\n\\i\  \%\iii\  then*  was  employment  for. 

(j.  Vnii  sptNikf^f  iiiiiiiigrntion  and  you  sny  tluit  this  condition  of  things 
luM-xistt'tl  >iiict'  ininiigiatioii  has  been  so  greiit  ;  doyoii  think  that  the 
'^'fijin;:  of  ft)reigncrsto  New  York  creates  any  unusual  and  unforlunato 
'■^•iii]ifiir;i'ti  bi*iwoen  them  sind  peoi)le  of  home  birth? — A.  I  think  it 
'^.lrl•s  a  r'ass  of  laboivrs  who  will  work  for  smaller  wages,  not  know- 
'ij  lj'«w  iiini'Ii  it  costs  to  live  here,  or  not  caring.  Th(\v  are  satisfied 
'ur'i  :lii-v  tirst  come  hert?,  but  they  soon  become  Americans  an<l  want 
■'»  iivr  a.s  they  see  others  live,  and  then  they  tind  that  they  cannot  make 
^^Miifv  fuough  to  do  that  at  the  wages  which  they  were  at  lirst  willing 

Q.  The.s^'  five  thous<ind  people  that  you  estimate  are  out  of  emjdoy- 
^i*-:»^  here,  are  they  asa  rule  of  American  or  of  foreign  birth  ! — A.  There 
^rtuiore  of  them  of  American  than  of  foreign  birth — more  of  Irish- 
AmiTi<un  birth,  I  think,  than  of  any  other  nationalitv  that  vou  could 
**Wiiictly  e].'u«s. 

y.  -\r<*  there  any  other  facts  that  you  can  state  bearing  upon  the 
c«'n«*r.il  <iibject-niatter  of  our  inquiry? — A.  1  wouhl  like  to  say  a  word 
^'wi-Ejird  to  the  sufl'ering  here  of  women  an<l  children.  There  area 
^■fu  many  women  here  who  cjinnot  get emi»loyment  from  the  fact  that 
^  dixkr?!  of  iuduHtry  have  Ix'en  so  closed  against  them.  Their  husbands, 
MiajM— where  Uicy  have  husbands — arc  out  of  employment,  and  tUeve- 
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£01*6  tbey  are  forced  to  try  to  get  their  daughters  and  their  6OD8  into 
some  of  the  trades,  but  the  trades  unions  refuse  to  let  them  come  in  be> 
cautse  their  numbers  are  full.  I  heard  a  lady  say  a  few  days  ago  tliat 
she  could  have  got  along  very  comfortably  if  she  could  have  hadher 
son  employed  in  a  foundry,  and  that  she  could  have  got  him  sachein- 
ployment,  but  the  trades  unions  would  not  allow  any  more  in  there  than 
were  there  at  that  present  time. 

Q.  The  trades  unions  would  not  allow  any  more  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  foundry  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Bee^ause  tliCM-e  were  as  many  as  the  union  would  aUow 
to  be  taught  the  business  there. 

INKLUKNCE  OF  TRADE   UNIOWS. 

Q.  AVhat  ])ower  do  you  understand  those  unions  to  exercise  in  that 
regard  f — A.  Well,  they  object  to  having  a  surplus  of  workingmcn  in 
their  line  of  business,  because  if  there  was  a  surplus  they  would  work 
for  less  wages  than  the  union  demands.  I  have  seen  and  known  of  the 
working  of  several  of  these  societies  which  have  refused  to  work  with 
outside  men  or  women  at  their  diU'erent  trades,  such  as  printing,  shirt- 
makhig,  cigar-making,  shoemaking,  and  so  on.  1  have  been  present  at 
the  discussions  and  the  arguments,  and  1  have  herad  them  argue  that  if 
so  many  learne<l  the  trades  wages  would  go  <lown. 

Q.  What  do  they  suggest  should  be  done  with  those  who  were  not 
I)ermitted  to  learn  those  trades  f — A.  That  they  should  seek  any  other 
avenue  of  employment. 

Q.  Is  then>i  any  ellbrt  made  to  open  up  any  other  avenues  of  employ- 
ment to  such  persons? — A.  There  is  constant  effort  made  to  famish 
emi>loyment  to  what  is  termed  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  By  whom  are  such  efforts  made  i — A.  1  think  they  are  made  prin- 
cipally by  themselves — to  encourage  some  industries  by  which  they  can 
gel  steaily  emi)loyment. 

Q.  You  mean  that  those  needing  employment  try  to  get  it! — A.  Yes, 
tln'V  try  to  get  it,  ami  they  use  every  elVort  they  can  to  provide  meaiu 
by  which  they  can  be  employed. 

Q.  To  what  extent  <h)  yon  think  that  the  labor  of  this  city  and  vidn- 
ity  is  controlled  by  the  trades  unions  i — A.  1  think  labor  is  largely  fOD- 
tnilled  by  the  trades  unions.  1  ihink  that  the  tixnibles  that  esist  Ml 
l>resrnt  in  rc^anl  to  siiikcs  nw  caused  by  men  who  have  been  m«*cbaB- 
ics  lor  a  l(»iig  time,  ami  have  bcroinc  tin*d  of  making  sf>  small  an  uuiount 
of  money,  and,  seeing  men  in  other  avenues  of  lite  who  have  au*qniRd 
rank  and  position  linani'ially,  they  do  all  they  ean  lodevi.se some  ineoo^ 
by  which  they  can  get  lii;^!ier  p<»Mtionsfor  ihem.selves,  so  as  to  livenionr 
easily  and  aeeumulate  money.  1  don't  think  that  strikes  are  favonni  bv 
the  mass  of  tlie  working  i>enplr.  I  think  tiie  masses  are  Iwl  liy  tb«v 
men. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  thiselassofmen.  lor  some  such  reiimonsasyoa 
stale,  th(*  desire  to  better  their  own  condition,  and  such  other  niotivn, 
impose  tjjese  rnh»s  upt>n  labor  p'uerally  ' — A.  Yes,  that  is  my  upinion. 
fnan  my  o])s<*rvation. 

<^^  Don't  y«iu  tliink  thut  their  real  object  maybe  the  elevation  of  the 
laborns  ^'I'nenilly  ? — A.  Oli.  1  think  they  wtjuld  be  glad  tuseeulllabur 
elevated,  but  I  thiid;  that  thoM-  tradcs-unlun  leaders  are  like  all  otb«r 
incn — they  are  h»oking  out  for  themselves,  it  seems  as  though  they 
teh  that  they  had  made  a  -'corner^  on  labor,  and  icould  huld  it  to  tbrir 
f»wn  advantage  and  let  the  others  take  their  chancer  Tliat  ia  hovit 
Imiks  to  me. 
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Q.  nave  yoa  any  specific  facts  showiug  that  the  leaders  of  the  trades 

amoQB  have  created  a  '^corner''  on  labor,  so  as  to  get  superior  chances 

for  tbemselvesT — ^A.  The  papers  have  always  stated  that.    TJiey  have 

always  stated  that  the  leaders  had  got  themselves  fixed,  while  the  otli- 

*xsi  were  waiting.    There  are  plenty  of  people  who  have  been  out  of  em- 

l>1oyinent  as  telegniph  operators  for  thirteen  years  past.    They  went 

out  on  a  strike  thirteen  years  ago,  and  were  kex)t  from  going  back,  an<l 

have  iH^en  oat  of  employment  ever  since,  only  as  chance  has  happened 

to  give  it  to  them  occa8ionall3\ 

Q.  What  have  they  been  doing  all  this  while  f — A.  Whatever  they 
could  ^et  to  do. 

Q.  Have  they  not  gone  into  other  business  permanently  T — A.  It  seems 
tome  that  when  the  telegraph  operators  are  fitted  for  that  business  they 
kwe  all  taste  for  other  business,  and  they  require  a  new  education  in  or- 
der tu  be  able  to  strike  out  in  any  other  field  of  service.  That  has  been 
ny  observation  of  those  that  I  have  met,  and  I  have  met  many  ladies 
vho  have  learned  telegraphy  and  type- writing. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  hear  complaint  on  the  part  of  laboring 
people  not  connected  with  trades  unions  of  the  attitude  of  the  unionists 
toward  them,  and  in  what  way  do  they  complain  1  How  do  they  say 
Ikey  are  iiyuretl  by  the  trades  unions  ? — ^A.  They  say  they  are  injured 
by  the  anions  to  this  extent,  that  if  they  go  to  work  they  have  either  to 
becnoie  members  of  the  unions  or  else  they  have  to  stop  work. 

if.  What  objection  is  there  to  becoming  a  member  of  a  trades  union  If 
Wbnt  disadvantages  or  other  disagreeable  things  are  connected  with 
it  ?— A.  I  have  never  been  a  member,  so  I  cannot  tell  whother  it  is  dis- 
iH.'n*eable  or  not    I  presume  there  is  nothing  very  disagreeable. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  opposition  made  to  any  re 
*I>tctable  tradesman  becoming  a  member  of  a  trades  union  Y — A.  Well, 
amoug  the  engineers  they  would  not  take  anybody  except  tliose  that 
would  pass  the  examination  of  the  board  of  engineers. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  not  take  any  incomix^tent  peoj^le? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  applied  in  every  avocation, 
JAit  not;  otherwise  such  members  might  do  more  harm  tliiin  good  f — A. 
I  think  that  is  perfectly  correct;  but  I  have  studied  more  the  interests 
^  jjeojde  outside  the  trades  unions,  who  would  work  if  they  could  get 
the  work  to  do. 

Q.  It  is  from  that  stand-point  that  I  wish  you  to  mak**  your  state- 
f^nt.  We  want  to  learn  about  this  mass  of  outside  labor  which  is  not 
in  the  tj-ades  unions;  and  if  you  have  any  further  suggestions  in  n^gard 
Ui  that,  you  may  proceed  to  make  them  in  your  own  way. — A.  Well,  then • 
^rv  thouhands  of  people  to-day  who  are  outside  of  trades  unions,  and 
^hoare  uDskilhsl,  and  who  would  l)e  glad  of  employment  even  at  tlx' 
rnteof  jf  10  a  m(»nth,  if  they  could  not  get  more — i)eople  who  would  be 
*;lj4l  to  got  any  position  at  any  pay,  hoping  that  their  conii)ensatioii 
v«'nld  improve  as  they  became  more  experienced. 

if.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  <lo  n(»t  i^i^t  work  at  those  rates? — A. 
IiH*auso  men  who  have  business  and  have  got  competent  men  in 
•lifir  employment  do  not  wish  to  diselmrge  those  (jompetent  men  for 
i>thtT»  that  they  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  Then  that  ciuinot  be  tlie  fault  of  the.  tr;nh».s  unions  i — A.  I  don't 
claim  that  it  is. 

Q.  Is  not  the  diiBculty,  after  all,  largely  in  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
people  concentrated  here  than  there  is  employment  for,  and  that  benev- 
ihnt  people^  or  the  Govenunenti  or  some  person  or  power,  ought  to  help 
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tbem  to  cohere  labor  is  more  in  demand? — A.  That  is  what  I  meant  tD 
say  in  my  first  statement.  On  tbe  Pacific  coast  they  had  just  com- 
menced manufacturing,  and  were  getting  along  nicely,  when  tlio  large 
Chinese  immigration  came  in.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  maim* 
factures  there  we  had  purchased  shoes  and  shirts  and  all  kinds  of  cloth* 
ing  ready-made  in  New  York  and  in  Europe,  but  they  began  manufact- 
uring there,  and  labor  went  &om  the  E^ist  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  many 
families  went  out  there  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  and 
silk  and  other  things ;  but  when  the  Chinese  came  that  labor  was  rei)elled 
from  that  side  and  came  back  here,  and  there  is  a  Buri)ln8  of  labor.  It  ia 
the  fault  of  the  surplus  of  labor  more  than  of  the  trades  unions  that 
people  are  out  of  employment;  but  these  strikes  and  such  things  on  the 
))art  of  the  laborers  intimidate  capital,  so  that  it  is  unwilling  to  go  into 
business  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  otherwise  would.  Now,  capital  h8« 
extended  railroads,  which  have  given  employment  to  thousands  of  men 
who  would  not  have  had  anything  to  do  otherwise.  Every  time  that 
labor  makes  demands  on  capital,  capital  becomes  more  timid  and  seeks 
better  security  for  its  investments,  and  that  afilects  the  money  market, 
and  that  afiects  the  labor  market.  People  who  cannot  make  aa  much 
money  as  usual  cannot  employ  as  much  labor  as  usual. 

REMEDIES. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  condition  of  things  which  yon  describe  exists, 
wliat  remedy  or  remedies  would  you  i)roposef — A.  Well,  1  should  \\save 
the  remedy  \tith  the  Umted  States  Senate.  It  is  for  them  to  give  the 
remed}'. 

Q.  1  don't  know  about  the  United  States  Senate  being  able  to  accom- 
plish everything,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
an<l  lay  them  before  the  Senate  if  we  can.  Do  you  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  you  think  there  must  be  legislation  by  the  National 
Government  upon  this  question  9 — A.  I  think  the  National  Government 
is  the  very  party  that  should  take  it  up  and  deal  with  it,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  i>eople  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  can  the  National  Government  do  with  or  for  these  working 
people  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  for  instance  t — ^A.  There  are 
several  channels  by  which  I  think  they  can  reach  the  working  people 
and  assis  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  National  Government  ought  to  fhrnish  mon^ 
to  help  these  people  who  are  out  of  employment  onto  the  uncultivated 
lands  of  the  country  9 — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  men  that  have  got  the  un- 
cultivated land  would  be  glad  to  have  these  ])eople  go  out  there,  and 
would  help  them  there  themselves,  and  also  would  furnish  them  with 
the  facilities  to  begin  cultivating  it. 

Q.  Then  if  these  p/eo])locan  have  help  from  those  who  have  thelanda 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  get  them  there  and  to  employ  their  labor, 
what  more  can  the  Government  do  for  them  9 — ^A.  I  would  not  consider 
that  the  peo])le  who  have  spent  their  lives  and  their  efibrts  ou  those 
lands  improving  them  should  be  taxed  to  put  other  men  on  alternate 
sections  of  land  to  make  them  more  valuable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  9  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
trouble  with  those  of  whom  you  speak  aa  to  the  hours  of  labor,  beoaasa 
acconlingto  your  statement  they  cannot  get  any  ohanoe  to  labor  aft 
all. — ^A.  Well,  I  think  one  tronble  with  them  ia  that  they  want  to  worik 
as  few  honra  aa  they  can* 
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The  diATTHiffAy,  That  criticisui,  I  imagine,  applies  totl.e  members  of 
\h^  Senate  as  well  ae  to  other  people. 
The  WITRS88.  Yes ;  but  the  less  they  work  the  more  pay  they  get. 
Q.  This  instinctive  laziness  is  very  widespread ;  I  can  testify  to  that ; 
Imt  still  stan'ation  is  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  and  if  you  can  reo- 
ommend  to  the  committee,  or  to  the  Senate,  any  means  or  measures 
that  will  be  helpful  to  these  people,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
bave  to  say. — ^A.  Well,  I  would  recommend  to  the  working  people  gen- 
erally to  live  more  frugally,  so  as  to  have  capital  to  aid  those  that  need 
1  Starr,  and  those  that  are  employed  I  would  recommend  to  be  more 
tiitliful  and  earnest  in  the  interest  of  their  employers,  bex^ause  when  au 
rmplojer  finds  that  his  employes  are  honest  and  industrious  and  faitii- 
fnlhe  will  increase  his  business,  and  will  give  employment  to  still  more 
Liborers  of  the  same  kind,  at  better  wages.    Then  those  that  have  em- 
Iik^yment  at  $80  or  $90  a  month,  I  would  suggest  to  them  not  to  de- 
Kami  $100  a  mouth,  because  they  are  probably  getting  as  much  as  their 
raployers  can  afford,  and  enough  to  live  upon.    I  can  live  very  com- 
fortably for  $24  a  month.    I  can  have  a  large  comfortable  room  and 
\miA  in  very  nice  quarters  for  that. 

Q.  In  what  \icinity  can  yon  live  comfortably  for  that  price  1 — A.  In 
Brookl}ii,  in  almost  any  of  Uie  respectable  streets,  you  can  get  board  for 
that. 

Q.  Then  most  of  these  New  Yorkers  would  do  well  to  move  to  Brook- 
ijD  f— A.  Tes.  A  gentleman  lay  down  on  the  sidewalk  there,  and 
cboaght  that  was  a  lodging-house. 

Q.  So  that  the  sidewalks  in  Brooklyn  afford  as  good  accommodations 
iA  the  regular  tenements  in  New  York  City :  is  that  what  you  mean  f — 
A.  No.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  What  I  mean  is  that  a  woman  can 
live  very  respectably  and  very  nicely  in  Brooklyn  for  that  money.  She 
cab  live  ver^'  nicely  even  on  $20  a  month  for  room  and  board,  allowing 
f  J  a  njoiitli  for  the  cost  of  going  to  and  from  her  place  of  business  if 
*he  is  a  clerk  or  a  sewing  girl.  Now,  I  will  give  you  a  suggestion  for 
tiie  Setiate  to  carry  out<.  If  there  are  women,  as  I  know  there  are,  that 
m"  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  let  the  Senate  give  them  a  few  dollars 
«aoh  instead  of  appropriating  so  much  for  charity.  Again,  as  to  the 
(Qst  of  U\iug,  a  man  can  live  for  $34  a  month.  He  can  live  with  a  wife 
and  one  child,  and  he  can  get  a  good  suit  of  clothes  for  $12,  sufficient 
for  him  to  make  a  nice,  genteel  appearance  in.  A  man  can  dress  for 
l^>a  year  ver>'  comfortably  in  cheap  clothing.  Then  I  would  suggest 
Uiat  the  Senate  take  the  deserving  poor  and  get  them  onto  the  land. 
Aoy  man  can  cam  a  good  living  for  his  family  off  ten  acres  of  land. 

C^  Do  you  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  going  to  the  far  West  to  find 
^li«  ten  acres  T — A.  Wdl,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  to  go  beyond 
tke  Bocky  Mountains,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  How  IS  it  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  rural  districts  f — A. 
Luid  is  very  high  there,  from  $40  to  $100  an  acre.  The  interior  of  the 
i^at«  of  New  York  is  not  what  I  regard  as  a  good  place  for  a  poor  man 
*tth  a  family. 

Q-  Then  if  this  surplus  population  is  to  be  accommodated  anywhere 
''Qtside  of  the  city  better  than  it  is  accommodated  here,  it  would  have  to 
^  beyond  the  State,  go  out  to  the  firontier,  would  it  f — A.  I  think  if 
^y  woold  commence  the  same  manufacturing  businesses  that  are  con- 
•^oiieil  so  largely  her©  in  the  interior  towns,  where  tliey  could  have 

I^p  water  privileges  and  other  advantages,  that  capiUil  would  com- 
^  a  larger  profit  on  its  investment  there.    I  think  it  would  be  beV 
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t€r  to  do  that  than  to  have  all  the  maunfactures  established  hero  in 
New  York. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to  speak  of.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  good  house  servants,  and  I  would  beg  and  pray  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  appoint  a  competent  woman  in  every  ward  to  goAom 
house  to  house  and  teach  the  people  how  to  cook  and  how  to  keep 
house,  so  that  their  little  children  will  be  well  and  healthy,  and  so  thit 
if  they  have  to  be  servants  they  will  know  how  to  do  work  properly. 
That  is  one  thing  that  the  United  States  can  afford  to  do,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  have  healthier  Senators  if  we  had  more  good  cooks  in 
the  country. 

Q.  Whether  tlie  Senate  can  accomplish  the  result  which  you  desire  is 
a  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  imperativelf 
needed  things  in  this  world.  Good  bread  would  solve  a  great  many  of 
our  difficulties.  Now,  what  is  the  reason,  in  your  opinion,  tihat  the  people 
generally  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other  country,  do  not  know  how  to 
cook  better  than  they  do  I 

A.  One  reason  is  that  there  has  been  so  much  pride  among  the 
people,  a  feeling  tliat  you  could  not  have  delicate,  nice  hands  and  make 
a  tine  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  know  how  to  cook.  I  think 
that  resulted  from  the  existence  of  slave  lal)or  in  the  South;  i  think 
it  originated  there  and  not  in  the  New  England  States.  In  the 
South  the  women  were  educated  liberally  in  some  respects,  bat  not  to 
work.  They  came  North,  and  so  much  was  said  at  the  North  abont 
those  beautiful  Southern  ladies  who  did  no  work,  that  every  gentlemas 
here  who  had  a  daughter  wanted  to  give  her  accomplishments  anddreiu 
and  money  and  luxury,  forgetting  or  not  knowing  that  she  would  be 
happier  if  she  learned  to  work.  I  think  every  one  is  happier  for  learn- 
ing to  work.  I  would  rather  know  how  to  work  and  be  tidy  and  clean 
than  to  know  how  to  read,  for  I  read  a  great  many  things  that  are  of  no 
use,  but  the  other  would  always  be  useful. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  lost  art  of  good  cooking  in  the«households  of  the 
country,  sUite  whether  within  your  recollection  there  has  been  a  clianpe 
for  the  worse  in  that  respect. — A.  There  has  been  a  great  change  for 
the  worse,  very  much  for  the  worse. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  that  regard  in  th<^  average  American  household 
twenty-live  or  thirty  or  forty  years  ago? — A.  Well,  if  I  should  speak 
of  thirty  years  ag«»,  1  should  have  to  speak  <»f  Cayuga  Connty  in  lhi» 
State,  where  I  was  raised. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  ])rol>ably  a  fair  spi-cimen  of  the  whole  mral  por- 
tion of  the  Northern  States,  and  wi*  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  yon 
have  to  say  about  it. — A.  Women  tliil  their  own  work  then.  If  the 
tarmers  had  daughters,  they  learned  to  s])in,  ttf  weave,  to  knit,  toaev. 
to  preser\'e  fiiiit  and  dry  it  and  lit  it  for  market,  to  make  batter,  and  to 
do  all  sorts  of  household  work.  Thev  were  also  educate<l  in  mnnc. 
drawing,  and  painting;  thr.v  had  rvrry  advantage  that  it  was  iMMffibie 
ro  give  a  woman  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  you  ran  go  intothr 
interior  of  the  Statt*  of  New  Y4)rk  and  lind  that  state  of  things  t«-tia> 
to  a  certain  extent,  th(»ugh  not  so  nnu-li  as  it  used  to  be.  That  waa  thr 
condition  of  all'airs  in  ( -.'i  \  uga,  ScntMra,  i  )rl<Mi)s,  and  Tompkins  Counties— 
the  parts  of  the  State  with  whifli  I  was  most  familiar. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  that  respect  among  city  families  of  all  classes f^A. 
1  am  not  very  well  acquainted  in  New  York  City,  but  from  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  gained  in  a  limited  way,  I  believe  that  the  great  ctyiB 
New  York  is  for  g(N)d  ami  eilioient  servants — they  are  ko  difficalt  to  tt(L 

Q.  If  the  housekeeiKTs  knew  how  to  work  themoelTea— -if  .Jfiii  Yfi* 
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^f  rbilt,  for  iDStance,  could  do  lier  owd  cooking,  taking  her  as  an  illns- 
! ration — would  it  not  be  Ivetter? — A.  I  guess  she  can. 

Q.  Well,  1  am  only  taking  her  as  an  illustration.     If  the  wives  and 
d:40j;hter8  of  the  higher  classes  liere  knew  how  to  work,  they  would  be 
less  dependent  npon  servants,  would  they  not  T — A.  Yesj  and  very  many 
i«f  them  would  be  glad  to  know  how  to  work,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  depeu<i 
on  tliemi^elvefi,  for  veiy  often  people  of  that  class  have  to  fall  back  upon 
their  own  exertions  in  after-life,  while  the  man  who  works  while  he  is 
\cinng  can  generally  hire  others  to  work  for  him  later  in  life.    Wouuni 
vbo  have  been  educated  themselves  in  such  matters  and  who  under- 
stand them  can  bring  up  their  children  much  better  than  those  who 
bave  not;  but,  as  things  are  now,  i)eople  want  to  bring  up  their  girls  in 
idleiies8  and  their  boys  in  professional  life,  and  we  have  got  too  many 
professions.    Why,  even  croquet  is  a  profession  now.    The  trouble  is 
that  the  8im))licity  of  life  is  gone. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  i)eople  who  have  held  some 
rank  or  position  in  life  find  it  so  difiicult  to  go  to  work,  and  cannot  bear 
to  wy,  •'!  have  got  to  go  to  work''? — A.  Q'here  is  such  a  stigma  on 
tork. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  work  is  looked  down  upon  in  this  country  ? — 
A.  1  think  that  i)eople  feel  that  tliey  cannot  hold  the  same  position  in 
«ocii*ty  if  they  have  to  work. 

Q.  bo  you  think  that  feeling  is  increasing  in  this  country! — A.  It  is 
incrr'asing  very  ra])idly.  The  vice  of  the  nation  is  the  wsint  of  respect 
fur  the  common  industries  of  the  nation. 

i).  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  extravagance  in  expendi- 
'un- !— A.  Yes.  I  think  the  working  people  waste  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  tr\ing  to  keep  up  appearances  in  competition  with  others  that  don't 
cart*  anything  aoout  them  nor  take  any  notice  of  them.  Our  working 
pwjjjle  have  not  been  schooled  to  make  over  and  repair  and  economize. 
^Vp  wight  learn  a  lesson  in  domestic  economy  from  the  banks.  A  bank 
mjihIm  out  for  the  last  half  cent  ol'  interest,  and  insists  uj)on  it,  and  T 
tbink  the  housekeeper  ought  to  be  just  as  systematic  and  as  economical. 
lU»lit»ve  in  domestic  economy  more  than  I  believe  in  ])oliticalccomoniy, 
Unause  I  think  the  family  is  the  beginning  of  everything. 

Q.  It  seems  a  little  wrong,  perhaps,  that  a  working  man  should  sjxind 
a  few  dollars  a  month  which  he  might  by  griping  and  grinding  con 
friw  to  save,  but  what  about  these  other  classes  of  people  who  spend 
oiijeh  larger  sums  unneces.sarily  ?  IJere,  for  instance,  is  a  man  with  a 
honst-  that  cost8  a  million,  dollars;  what  do  you  think  of  that? — A.  1 
tbink  he  is  a  great  deal  more  miserabh^  tlian  the  nmn  who  sleeps  on  the 
ii-iv-hftt,  when  he  comes  to  take  can*  of  his  house. 

y.  litit  on  your  tlfeory  you  are  not  <lisj)Osed  to  excuse  that  man  for 
jiQiiing  HO  much  money  into  that  house,  are  you  ? — A.  1  think  he  has 
w\\4hI  to  furnish  bread  for  the  men  who  live  in  the  tenements,  and  the 
t«*n»-aieni  jieople  don't  ktiow  how  to  save. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  way  that  the  money  is  used.  It 
lu**  iK-en  te.stiQed  here  tlmt  a  great  deal  of  tint  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
nT»t  among  the  working  ])eople  results  from  their  seeing  another  class 
»f  their  fellow-citizens  wasting  so  much  money  in  luxury.  Now,  what 
<l<'you  tbink  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  gn^at  fortune,  no  matter  how, 
•hetber  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  he  has  made  it,  yet  still  he  is  only 
abumnn  l>eing,  needing  nothing  but  his  board  antl  clothes,  and  having 
topro\ide  only  for  the  satne  natural  necessities  that  the  workingrnan 
ha»^whai  do  you  think  of  such  a  man  who  puts  $oO(),000  or  $1,000,000 
ittDft  hooBei  a  place  to  live  in,  while  another  man  who  started  just  as 
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be  did,  and  who  liasdouc  as  much  good  in  the  world  as  he  hasdoneiUid 
as  mach  hard  work,  or  more,  is  living  in  a  hoose  that  cost  $1,000  or  1500, 
as  the  case  may  be — what  do  you  think  of  the  moral  qiudity  of  that  lliit 
man's  action  in  investing  so  much  money  in  a  mere  place  to  live  int— 
A.  Well,  I  think  he  has  taken  an  elephant  onto  his  shoulders. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  A  man  who  commits  a  crime  of  snffl- 
cient  enormity  gets  hanged,  and  has  ''  taken  an  elephant  onto  his 
shoulders,''  or  onto  that  immediate  vicinity;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
moral  quality  of  the  action  of  the  man  who  appropriates  his  wealth  in 
the  way  I  have  supposed. — A.  Well,  when  you  come  to  the  moral  qual- 
ity, the  man  might  have  good  moral  qualities.  He  might  give  very 
largely  to  something  that  would  give  him  a  name,  the  same  as  D.  0. 
Mills.  D.  O.  Mills  has  given  a  piece  of  statuary  to  Sacramento.  Or 
take  Governor  Stanford.  He  has  built  a  very  nice  place,  and  he  cod- 
tributes  largely  to  charities,  and  these  men  who  have  become  so  rich 
through  the  help  of  our  Government,  and  who  contribute  so  largely  to 
churches  and  to  charities,  I  don't  want  to  condemn  them,  for  fear  they 
would  not  give  any  more. 

Q.  But  here  are  millions  of  people  looking  at  these  men  and  criticiz- 
ing them ;  now,  are  these  i)eople  ui\ju6t  when  they  say  to  such  a  man, 
<^  You  should  have  built  your  house  for  $10,000,  and  the  rest  of  the 
money  that  you  have  invested  there  should  have  gone  to  build  comfort- 
able tenements  ibr  other  people"! — A.  Well,  I  tell  you  that  I  consider 
it  somewhat  the  fault  of  our  Government  that  these  iieople  have  grovn 
so  very  rich.  If  the  Government  would  make  them  pay  the  interest 
they  owe  the  Government,  and  distribute  that  among  the  deserving 
poor,  we  would  have  a  pretty  good  time  here. 

Q.  But  is  it  right,  in  your  opinion,  for  a  man  to  put  a  million  dollars 
into  a  house  to  live  in  1 — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  If  I  had  a 
million  dollars  I  would  build  so  many  thousand  dollar  tenements,  and 
say  to  i>oor  people,  "  Live  there  as  long  as  you  are  sober  and  indnstri- 

OUK." 

Q.  In  building  those  tenements  you  wcmld  pay  out  as  much  money 
and  give  as  much  employment  to  other  [)eople  as  if  3'ou  paid  out  tbirt 
money  in  building  a  house  for  yourself,  would  you  uoti — A.  Yes;  1 
would  ])ay  as  much  for  common  labor,  but  I  woujd  not  pay  so  much  to 
art  or  science  as  these  rich  peoi^le  do. 

Q.  You  woul<l  not  give  so  much  to  the  ethereal  regions,  of  course ;  bat 
alter  all  you  would  give  as  much  or  more  happiness  to  mankinil,  woaU 
you  not  ? — A.  Yos ;  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  (he  American  Government 
that  there  are  so  many  poor  and  so  many  rich  people  here. 

THE   CHINESE. 

Q.  Can  3'ou  make  any  other  suggestions  u])on  the  general  subject  of 
our  investigation? — A.  1  hsivo  In^en  answering  3'our  questioDA,  bat  I 
do  not  want  to  make  any  suggestions.  I  might  say  a  word,  though, 
about  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  element  in  our  country  and  the  catch- 
l>enny  way  in  which  they  leani  everything  that  is  to  be  done.  Every 
branch  of  industry  that  they  can  leani  at  all  they  leani  three  timefl  ai 
quickly  as  American  boys  or  Germans,  or  any  other  class  of  j'oanic  dcb 
that  1  have  ever  known.  They  will  come  into  your  bouse  and  learn  the 
place  of  ever>*  knife,  lork,  and  spoon  in  a  very  short  time,  and  tbey  an 
very  orderly,  but  they  are  extremely  filthy.  In  bct^  ihey  ara  not  It 
for  any  decent  man  or  woman  to  eat  after. 
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If  they  are  so  imitative^  why  can  they  not,  by  imitation,  learn  to 
ean  f — ^A.  They  are  so  dishonest  that  they  won't  leam  to  be  clean. 

Is  it  that  they  have  not  any  saitable  model  to  imitate  in  that  re- 
I — A.  They  seem  to  have  a  very  suitable  model  in  the  pig  to  imi- 
in  filihiness.  They  worship  filth.  1  have  seen  as  much  of  the  lives 
lese  Chinese  as  anybody  in  this  country.    I  have  been  through 

quarters  at  2  o'clock  at  night  to  see  their  condition.  When  I 
I  on  the  Pacific  coast  I  heard  from  the  East  that  the  California 
ie  were  doing  such  a  foolish  thing  with  the  Chinese;  but  I  tell  you 
cannot  trust  them.  The  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  bidld- 
ip  rapidly y  but  the  Chinese  came  in  and  degraded  them  so  that  a 
e  man  or  woman  didn't  want  to  be  classified  with  them  in  any  oc- 
ition.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  Once  in  a  while  you  will 
an  honest,  clean  Chinaman,  in  external  appearance  at  least,  but 

are  generally  very  filthy.  They  don't  consider  it  out  of  order  at  all 
ike  their  mouth  full  of  milk  and  sprinkle  a  whole  batch  of  biscuits 
ies. 

.  Yon  are  speaking  now  of  Chinese  cooks  T — A.  Tes,  sir  ;  they  al- 
8  do  it, 
.  Do  they  use  tobacco  f — A.  Yes ;  they  generally  use  tobacco  and 

.  And  the  same  mouth  that  contains  the  tobacco  and  opium,  you 
is  nse<l  to  sprinkle  the  food  f — A.  Certainly ;  I  have  seen  it  done. 
r,  I  think  the  American  Senate  owes  it  to  the  American  people  that 
\^'T»  and  crip]>les  and  Chinese  shall  not  be  brought  among  them  to 
rive  them  of  the  industries  that  are  left  to  them. 
.  Their,  if  1  unilerstand  you,  you  would  not  treat  this  country  in  the 
re  as  an  asylum  for  everybody  who  chose  to  come  here  from  any 
i  of  the  worhl  t — A.  I  don't  think  I  should.  I  think  the  Government 
i  well  able  to  take  certain  classes  of  people  out  as  it  is  to  feed  them 
D  they  come  in. 

Then  would  .von  suggest  laws  for  tlie  prevention  of  immigration  from 
i  Kar4>i»e  and  Asiaf — A.  It  seems  to  mo  now  that  America  is  Eu- 
»,  and  that  we  liad  better  go  over  to  Europe  and  establish  America 

.  But  one  witness  here  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  working- 
i  was  U'tter  off  in  Europe  than  here  t — ^A.  Well,  you  can't  live  there 
cheaper  than  you  can  here,  I  think. 

!•  That  witness  seemed  to  think  you  could. — A.  I  have  never  been 
-^arope  except  on  the  map,  but  from  what  I  have  learned  on  the  sub- 
:  1  don't  think  the  working  people  can  live  any  cheaper  there.    As 
iive  said  befi^re,  our  working  people  ought  to  be  educated  in  the 
otjl  of  economy,  and  that  is  what  1  insist  the  Government  should  do 
tbem;  it  should  employ  teachers  who  are  capable  of  instructing 
JjJe  m  domestic  economy.    It  doesn't  take  but  a  little  food  to  keep  a 
n  or  a  man  and  a  woman  very  nicely,  if  it  is  properly  economized. 
Hie  Chaibman.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  French  family  would  live 
Hon  what  an  American  family  wastes. 
Oie  WiT>E.ss.  You  are  from  Kew  Hampshire,  are  you  not  t 
fhe  Chairman.  I  am. 

JJe  WiTKKSs.  They  live  very  modestly  and  nicely  there,  don't  they  t 
JJe  CnAiR3iAN.  Yes, 

&e  Witness.  The  women  do  their  own  cooking,  I  guess,  and  you 
|U«t  a  ver}'  nice  meal  in  any  house. 

m  CHAiBSiAN.  Better  than  yon  can  get  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  HoteL 
vk  the  troaUa  with  the  women  down  thia  way  ia  that  they  dont 
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leai*u  to  do  siieli  things.  Many  of  these  ideas  of  yotirs,  Mrs.  Twitchdl, 
are  very  valnable.  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  suggestions  of  this  genenl 
character,  if  put  in  practice,  woald  do  more  good  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  many  other  kinds  of  suggestions  that  are  freely  offered.  There 
is  much  that  legislation  can  do,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  moie  that 
society  can  do  for  itself  if  it  will.  If  you  have  any  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  homes  of  the  working  people^  their  genend  character^  saDitai}* 
condition,  and  so  on,  and  any  remedies  to  suggest  in  that  direction,  ve 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  you.  What  defects  or  wrongs  exist  in  the  hoosei 
of  the  working  people  or  the  places  where  those  people  live  t 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  wrong  is  that  the  people  are  not  clean  them- 
selves. 

Q.  But  are  the  rooms  or  apartments  where  they  live  clean  to  begin 
with  t — ^A.  If  they  are  not,  let  them  clean  them. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  many  of  the  apartments  of  the  working 
people  I — A.  Oh,  I  have  seen  the  children  that  come  out  of  them  and 
that  tells  the  condition  of  their  homes. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  the  ax)artment8  themselves,  however.  There 
are  some  such  apartments  where  there  is  hanlly  room  for  the  people 
te  exist — hardly  room  for  the  dirt  in  fact. — A.  Well,  I  should  say  let 
them  remove  the  dirt. 

Q.  Whei'e  would  it  be  removed  to  t — ^A.  To  Manhattan  Beach. 

Q.  But  if  you  should  go  into  these  apartments  you  would  see  manr 
of  these  i>eople  who  would  thank  Grod  for  money  enough  to  get  half 
way  to  Alanhattan  Beach.  What  would  you  have  them  do  f — ^A.  Weil, 
I  toll  you  there  is  a  complaining,  lazy,  idle,  indolent  classof  paapenin 
and  aroiuid  all  cities  that  are  all  the  time  ]>raying  for  work  but  are  not 
willing  to  do  any  work.  They  will  neitlier  keep  their  homes  nor  them- 
selves clean,  and  I  would  try  to  improve  that  class  of  pe4tple.  I  wnnU 
not  look  down  u]>on  them,  but  I  would  have  some  one  to\isit  them  and 
get  theni  to  think  that  they  could  clean  up  their  owu  apartments,  and 
not  be  all  the  time  calling  u])on  the  board  of  health  to  do  it.  TLom 
])eo])le  will  have  boys  10  or  12  years  of  age  running  wild  and  ragged 
and  lilthy  in  the  streets,  and  1  would  t^ike  those  boys  if  they  Wfn'  uiine 
and  put  them  in  bed  while  I  patched  up  their  cl(»thes,  even  if  I  had  to 
do  it  with  rags  that  I  picked  u]>  in  the  street  or  out  of  the  ashcA.  Tht!i*e 
j)eople  ought  to  be  taught  to  take  better  4*aiv  of  thenisrlveH  and  their 
appointments,  i  would  <listribute  the  wlioh*  <M>untry  into  wunl«;  I 
would  establish  kindergarten  schools  and  employ  teachers  to  goaiiiotig 
the  people  and  look  irfter  them  and  bring  them  into  the  schools  just  a« 
I)olicemen  are]>ut  upon  tlieirdiilereiit  beats.  I  would  not  allow  the«o  peo- 
ple to  live  in  that  way.  There  is  no  end  to  what  eoiild  lie  s;iid  aU'Ut 
the  de])lorable  (condition  of  tiie  poorer  classes  in  America.  As  I  kikI 
awhile  ago,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  labor  unions.  I  only  express  uiyovn 
opinion,  not  in  malice  toward  the  unions  at  all,  and  not  in  malice  tow:inl 
capital  nor  in  favor  of  capital  either,  but  in  the  inteivtit  of  the  gn^at  niAjt* 
of  the  |NM>ple.  1  am  opposed  to  th4*se  unitais  lH*caust*  the  great  itiii>Aut 
the  laborin;;:  peoi^Je  if  tliey  eould  get  encouragement  would  lie  wil.ine 
and  anxious  to  work.  There  are  more  men  outside  of  the  trade  unions 
to  vote  than  there  are  in  the  unions,  and  it  is  the  majority  that  c<mirob> 
If  you  should  take  the  vote  of  those  that  want  to  work  and  of  tliofte 
that  want  to  ])lav  vou  wouhl  find  a  very  large  majority  on  the  pl^J 
roll. 

A   CONTRAJ)ICTION   OK   PKErEDlNO   TESTU&OIIY. 

The  GiiAiBMAK.  I  have  received  a  telegram  aud  alio  a  lettar 
as  the  partiM  are  not  present  nor  likely  to  be^  I  tUnkhad' 
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apon  the  record  of  the  committee.    The  telegram  is  from  Eoohes- 
tar,  N.  T.,  and  is  to  this  effect: 

Telegraph  reports  HoClellaud  tMtifies  before  jon  that  our  workmen  are  requested 
•aeoDiply  with  certain  conditions  or  restrictions.  It  is  f<ilse ;  none  have  been  re- 
fmiied,  nor  hare  they  even  been  asked  for. 

W.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO. 

Mr.  Oeobqs.  I  object  to  patting  that  telegram  od  record.  It  is  an 
oBAwoni  statement.  If  that  man  wishes  to  contradict  any  testimony 
(iTcn  here  let  him  come  here  and  swear  to  his  contradiction. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  great  many  unsworn  statements,  and 
thert  will  be  a  great  many  more  hereafter  which  will  probably  find  their 
w  to  the  record. 

]Ir.  Gkorge.  It  is  not  proper  that  such  a  stiitemeut  as  that  should 
gv  OD  the  record.  The  man  who  makes  it  is  not  here  to  be  cross-exam- 
iBtd. 

Tlie  (.-IIAIBMAN.  I  think  an  examination  of  the  record  of  previous  in- 
Vif^tipitions  of  this  kind  will  show  that  a  vast  amount  of  unsworn  mat- 
ter hdA  been  received  and  recorded. 

Mr.  Geobge.  Well,  there  shall  be  no  contradiction  of  any  witness 
krif  by  a  man  who  does  not  come  forward  and  make  the  contradiction 
ODiler  oath.    I  object  to  that  going  into  the  record. 

The  CuAiBMAi^.  Your  protest  will  be  entered.  I  will  read  the  letter 
vhieh  I  have  received  from  the  same  parties  [reading] : 

Rochester,  Augtut  lb,  1883. 

Dejik  SiRtf :  We  inclose  copy  of  the  telegraph  report  of  yonr  committee,  taken  from 
•te  of  onr  daily  papen  to-<lay,  and  have  sent  yon  to-day  the  following  telegram : 

"Teiegraph  reporte  McClelland  tOHtifies  before  you  that  onr  workmen  are  reqaested 
t«  euniply  with  certain  condiliouH  or  rpstrictionfl.  It  is  false;  none  have  been  re- 
SnM.  uor  havr  they  even  been  asked  for." 

9inct  onr  name  haii  been  brought  np  in  connection  with  the  labor  subject  we  wonld 
vHt  miu-h  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  defend  ourselves,  and  will  appear  before 
}W)fihi»nld  vfiu  wish  to  call  us. 

Wtr  jin»,  verv  refipectfriUy,  your  obedient  servants, 

W.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO. 

Mr.  <lEoRaE.  I  object  to  the  letter  goinj*  on  the  record. 
Tbi-  <.'HAIUMAN.  Very  well.    I  am  not  piirticular  about  its  going  on 
*if  r*n?ord,  bnt  if  the  committee  wish  to  hear  tlioKC  gentlemen  IVom 
K'jfhenter  tin*  cost  to  the  Government  of  g«»tting  their  testimony  will  be 
Km  $1IK>  to  $1MK). 

Mr.  <Jall.  I  object  to  the  man  being  subpobnaed.  Let  him' come  here 
^oluutarily,  if  hr  wishes.  I  move  that  the  chairmcaii  notify  him  that  the 
'*«>mnnttee  is  willing  to  hear  him. 

Th#!  Thaiuhan.  We  may  as  well  have  this  question  settled,  whether 

'^■-(uuunicMtiouH  of  this  kind  shall  be  received  for  what  they  are  worth 

'•r  rej#-cted :  but  i)erhaps  we  had  better  reserve  the  question  for  more 

•Srlikwrat*"  c4>nsideration,  because  we  are  proposing  to  establish  a  rule 

lirTv  which  has  not  been  adopted,  1  think,  by  any  of  these  investigating 

■•waiiuittees.     The  witness  who  testified  under  oath  on  the  subject  to 

'kiii'b  this  telegnim  relates  did  not  undertake  to  state  the  facts  of  the 

<*•*!  uf  his  own  knowledge.    He  testified  from  hearsay.    These  gentle- 

**tt  M«Dd  a  eoMtiwiiction,  and  it  seems  to  ine  that  it  is  only  proper  that 

^  ix>utm«liction  should  be  read  and  should  become  a  part  of  the  rec5- 

'^1  <•(  tht*  eoiuniittee ;  but  I  have  no  personal  wish  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  (yKf»K(fE.  I  object  to  a  man  five  hundred  miles  oft'  telegraphing 
^tlii4  comniittee  that  what  another  man  has  sworn  to  here  is  false. 
the  Chaibilan.  Then,  in  that  view,  it  is  only  just  to  these  gently- 
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men  in  Bochester  that  the  hearsay  testimony  by  which  th^y  have  beet 
assailed  shall  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Geobge.  If  they  wish  to  come  here  and  contradict  that  tMti- 
mony  let  them  do  so. 

Mr.  CAL.L.  I  move  that  the  chairman  notify  Mr.  Kimball  that  if  to 
desires  to  come  before  the  committee  at  his  ovoi  expense  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  him. 

The  decision  of  the  question  was  reserved. 

New  York,  Auguit  16, 1883. 

Samuel  Gompebs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  and  where  do  yon  reside  T— An- 
swer. Samuel  Gorapers ;  I  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — ^A.  I  shall  be  34  years  of  apje  next  Januaiy. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  city  of  Xew  Yorkt — ^A.  With 
an  intermission  of  about  ten  months,  over  twenty  years. 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  employment  t — A.  I  am  a  cigar-maker. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  occupation  during  your  lifef — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  labor  movements  of  the  coun- 
try to  any  extent;  and,  if  so,  how  closely  and  for  how  long  ^ timet- 
A.  Thave;  I  joined  theClgar-makers' Union  about  eighteen  years  ago  or 
a  little  over;  remained  a  member  about  four  years;  left  the  city;  retained 
my  membership  in  a  branch  organization ;  returned  and  continued  n^ 
membership  until  about  fifteen  years  ago.  My  membership  ceased  on 
account  of  the  general  decline  of  the  organization  at  that  time.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  time,  but  about  three  months  or  six  months  later  I 
joined  a  new  organization  of  cigar-makers,  and  remained  in  membenhtp 
there  some  years.  Thereafter  I  joined  Union  144  of  the  Cigar-maken^ 
International  Union;  that  is,  I  was  a  member  of  an  organization  froffl 
which  Union  144  grew  or  was  establislied.  I  was  one  of  its  chaiter 
nieni1>era,  and  have  been  a  member  of  that  organization  ever  aioop. 
Some  three  years  ago  the  trades  unions  and  labor  organizatlona  of 
the  country  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  Terre  Haute,  lud.,  at  which 
a  coulWleration  of  trade  and  labor  unions  was  proposed,  and  they  heU 
a  session  there,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  November,  18^1,  in  Pitta- 
bur^h,  Pa.,  where  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unii4ia 
was  insrituted.  I  was  a  delegate  from  the  Cigar-makers'  Intemational 
Union  to  *tluit  convention,  and  was  elected  the  first  viee-chaimian  of 
tlie  legishitive  committee.  At  the  second  session,  hold  in  the  city  of 
Clevehind,  Ohio,  I  was  elected  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  oommit- 
tee.  I  am  a  member  of  the  oiiler  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  beloD{ 
also  to  one  or  two  workingmen's  clubs,  in  which  lectures,  tliscuAsioius 
4&C.,  are  indulged  in  for  the  inipi-ovement  of  the  minds  of  our  membeKi 

Q.  Have  you  now  descrilHMl  fully  your  various  connections  with  labor 
organizations  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  liave  descril>ed  the  conuection  thiS 
I  have  held  with  labor  organizations;  that  is,  so  far  aa  memberahipia 
concerned.  I  have  attended,  of  course,  many  labor  meetings  and  aato- 
ciations. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  your  opportunities  of  learning  the  objects  asd 
scope  of  tliese  labor  organizations  hsis  been  as  good  as  any  one^s ;  wont 
you  give  us,  therefore,  a  general  idea  of  what  labor  organizations  thcra 
are  in  this  country*,  what  their  pur[M>ses  art*.  an4l  what  they  seem  to  ba 
ae<*oni]>]ishing  as  a  whole.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  genenil  labor 
meut  and  of  those  labor. organizations  which  are  leoiiinf  HL    Oo 


■t  of  my  ability.  The  couditiou  of  tlie  working  people  appears  to 
comio^  to  vbat  luay  rightly  be  termed  a  focas,  Uu  the  one  haad  it 
aid  be  well  to  note  the  nnderlyiug  motives  that  freqaeutly  break 
I  in  what  are  geuerally  termed  strikes.  Strikes  are  the  result  of 
oDdltiou,  and  are  not,  as  is  generally  or  frequently  understood,  the 
ue.  For  inHtance,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  they  have  a  ten- 
ir  law,  intended  to  benefit  the  female  and  child  operatives  there,  yet 
I  empUiyers  (and  the  same  is  true  in  Coboes,  in  this  State,  aud  other 
nt  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  recognized  as  settled)  or  their 
nts  start  np  the  mills  several  minutes,  sometimes  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten  nduatefi,  before  the  time  for  commencing  to  work  aceofling  to 
eand  taw.  In  other  instances  they  close  them  at  "  noon"  several 
iDtea  after  12  o'clock  and  open  them  again  several  mii]ut«8  before 
'  honr,  or  half  hour  rather,  has  elapsed,  closing  again  lor  the  day 
tnl  minntes  after  the  rule  requires.  These  employers  are  pretty 
Udncribed  by  some  of  the  English  economists  and  labor  advocatej^ — 
;  labor  advocates,  but  men  who  have  made  economic  questions  a 
dy;  theycallthem  "minutethieves."  In  Massachusetts  an  instance 
[hren  in  tbe  report  of  the  Massachnsetts  Burean  of  Labor  Statistics 
188:!,  page  302,  showing  that  twenty-two  minutes  a  day  have  been 
Im  from  the  operatives.  The  average  wages  of  the  operatives  in  the 
tell  mills  in  Massachnsetts,  taking  it  &om  tbe  Mat^sachosetts  report 
the  Barcna  of  Labor  Statiatica,  is  from  85^  to  OOy^  cents  per  day. 
I  highest  wages  per  day  is  tl.05,  or  t6.30  per  week,  Uie  lowest  wages 
ig  thoM  of  the  females  employed  in  that  department  of  the  trade 
ivn  Bs  drawers,  whose  weekly  wages  are  $2.05.  This  can  be  fouu<l 
h»  Moaaachasetts  Report  of  1882,  page  331.  The  employds  of  thosu 
pontioiu  have  time  aiid  again  requested  the  remetlying  of  su<.-h 
tnatsn  as  they  may  have,  and  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  reports  in 
Isame  Tolnme  that  the  answer  these  operatives  received  was,  "  There 
0  rediess  here  and  no  appeal :  if  yoa  do  not  like  it,  get  oat."    In  the 
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hront  room  (or  back  room,  as  the  case  may  be)  the  husband  and  wifc 
aD(l  child,  or  any  friend  or  relative  that  works  with  them,  three  or  four 
or  five  persons,  are  to  be  found.  Each  has  a  table  at  which  to  work. 
The  tobacco  which  they  work  and  the  clippings  or  cuttings,  as  they  an 
termed,  are  lying  around  the  floor,  while  the  scrap  or  clip  that  is  in 
tended  to  be  used  immediatdy  for  the  makirug  of  ci$;ars  is  lying  about 
to  diy.  Children  are  playing  about,  as  well  as  their  puny  health  will 
permit  them,  in  the  tobacco.  I  have  found,  I  believe,  the  most  miser 
able  couditions  prevailing  in  those  houses  that  I  have  seen  at  any  tinw 
in  my  life. 

Q.  How  many  families  are  thus  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigan 
in  this  city  t— A.  Between  1,900  and  2,000.  The  lowest  asoertainwl 
number  was  1,920  families.    That  was  about  five  or  six  months  aga 

Q.  About  10,000  people,  taking  th'>  average  to  a  family  of  fivet— A. 
Probably.  These  rooms  J  found  to  be,  the  main  room,  in  which  thej 
work,  about  12  feet  by  8  or  9;  the  height  of  ceiling  generally  about  7  feel 
G  inches  to  8  feet  2  inches.  It  may  probably  be  in  order  for  me  tostat^ 
how  I  ascertained  tlie  height  of  these  pla(!es.  If  I  had  gone  in  my  me 
(character  as  an  investigator  of  the  conditions  pervading  these  honm 
I  would  not  have  been  admitted  into  them.  I,  however,  assumed  the 
('iiaraoter  of  a  book  agent,  and  endeavored  to  sell  Charles  DickeiM*« 
works ;  and,  by  a  i)ractico  of  calculating  the  dimensions  of  small  roomii, 
that  I  had  undertaken  and  continued  for  several  weeks,  I  found  that 
that  the  rooms  in  those  tenements  varied  so  ver>'  little  that  tlie  diflfereDoen 
between  the  dilierent  rooms  could  easily  be  estimated. 

Bv  Mr.  Gkorge  : 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  bed-rooms  t — A.  The  bed-roomB  weiv 
generally  0  feet  by  8,  or,  in  some  instances,  less.  The  kitchen  was  gener- 
ally what  is  known  in  New  York  tenements  as  ''dark  *' — an  intermediuti 
room.  Tliere  is,  first,  the  fn)nt  or  back  room,  as  the  case  may  be,  then 
the  kilchen,  which  has  no  li;;ht,  and  then  another  room  in  the  bnek, 
wliich  hns  no  ventihition  whatexer  except  an  aperture  aliont  2  feet 
square  in  the  sido,  and  leading  into  a  hall  which  leads  into  the  8tnwt 
or  the  yard. 

Q.  Tlie  kitclieii  is  not  so  large  as  tiie  front  i-oom  f — A.  Xot  ho  lonjs; 
it  is  as  wide,  generally. 

Q.  There  is  a  ijarrow  hall,  making  four  families  on  each  floor  f— A. 
Four  families  on  each  Uoor. 

ii.  In  what  condition  were  the  yards? — A.  I  made  an  inve^itigatiM 
into  that  also,  and  found  that  the  yards  weit*  all  dirty.  The  halls  wen* 
kept  very  dirty  with  tobacco  stems  and  rel'usc  that  accumulates  from 
the  tobiicco.  In  one  instance  il  l»oidcred  on  the  ludicrous.  There  wm* 
sign,  '*  Keep  oft'  the  grass  I''  Tlu*  only  *' grass**  that  I  e^aild  see  wai»tbr 
green  paint  on  tlic  walls  and  the  tobncco  stems  lying  around  by  tbt* 
Ijundrcd  weight.  The  water-closets  are  all  vaults,  in  verk"  few  pinery 
connected  with  sewers,  vaults  in  the  back  yard,  around  which  a  fr« 
hoards  have  been  nailed  and  the  plaees  terme<l  *•  water-eloseta.'^  Tb^^ 
water  sui>ply  is  very  meager  indeed. 

Q.  I  low  many  stories  high  are  the  buihlings? — A.  Four,  geDerally. 
sometimes  higher. 

Q.  Is  there  a  water-closet  for  ea«'h  family? — A.  No;  there  are  grn 
f-rally  two  or  tliree  ])riv;ite  elosets,  whieli  are  locked  and  keys  girrn 
to.  probably,  one  closer   lor  two,  rhree,  (»r  tour  familie.s,  thcov  bciBf 
not  more  than  thnM*  or  four  water  closets  fur  all  the  f:imiliea  in  Iks 
building.    Uu  the  lower  tloor  or  biuiement  generally  in 
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Uiere  are  storen,  sometimes  grocery  stores  or  lager-beer  salooDS,  or  sec- 

wd-hanil  ftaraiture  stores,  or  Chinese  laandries. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  about  1,900  families,  engaged  in  the 

■amifiictiire  of  cigars,  live  in  the  manner  which  you  have  just  de- 

Kribedt — A.  Four-fifths  of  them,  I  think.    Within  this  last  year  one 

«(  the  manufacturers  has  endeavored  to  build  a  row  of  houses  that  are 

•n  improvement  upon  the  old  ones;  but  notwithstanding  all  attempts 

%D  keep  these  places  clean,  that  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 

kNig  hours  of  toil  and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  family  are  employed  right 

It  Uie  work  of  cigar-making. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

(j.  I  do  not  know  but  you  have  covered  the  point,  but  i  would  like 
to  know  what  proportion  of  the  cigar  manufacturing  here  located  is 
cvried  on  in  these  tenement  houses  which  yon  have  described. — A. 
AkoDt  one-seventh,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  The  rest  is  done  in  shops  or  factories  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can^ve 
jou  the  exact  figures  hereafter. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Canyon  give  us  some  idea  of  the  cigar  manufacturing  operatives — 
ttifD,  women,  and  children — what  you  would  call  the  cigar-manufactur- 
h)|[  population  of  this  city  and  vicinity  T — A.  I  cannot,  exactly. 

H.  You  think  that  those  8,000  or  10,000  people  represent  about 
one-«eventh  of  the  manufacture  t — A.  Yes ;  and  there  are  a  great  many 
v'hildreu  in  those  families. 

Q.  The  other  six-sevenths  of  the  work  is  done  by  workmen,  boys,  and 
IWIm  in  the  shops  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  many  who  work  in  shops 
•B  New  York  who  live  in  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark,  and  some 
^Tru  ill  PaterHoii  and  adjacent  cities,  twelve  or  lif'teeu  miles  away. 
Tbt-\  4n>iiie  over  here  every  morning.  The  fares,  through  com  mutation 
fekets,  are  cheap,  taking  into  eoiisideratioii  also  the  lower  rents  that 
^T  pay  in  these  places  than  they  wouhl  have  to  pay  here.  Of  course, 
'^v  are  eoni|H*lled  to  ri«e  from  bed  about  an  hour  earlier  and  to  travel 
*fi  hour  hmger  in  the  evening  than  a  man  living  in  the  city  of  New 
'«>ik  won  hi  have  to  do. 

The  <.'i^ar-niakers*  International  Union  ad(>])ted  a  system  of  agitation 

ScaiijsT  tile  tenement-house  ei<^ar  mannfacture  some  yeai's  ago,  believ- 

'^K  that  it  wa*<  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  i)ress  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

^<*^'ether  with  that  of  the  entii-e  country,  took  this  matter  in  hand,  dis- 

•^nnfird  it  ably,  expose4i   the  iniquity  ot*  the  system  and  the  greed  and 

-avarice  lo  whi4*li  many  men  will  resort  in  unfair  competition,  even  witli 

tWr  fairer  rivals  in  the  trade.    The  opinions  of  the  press,  several  of 

Vh«ii,  were  extracted  and  printed  by  us  and  spread  broadcast.     I  do  not 

Wuow  that  they  may  be  of  any  importanee,  but  this  one  from  the  New 

^'•rk  Sun  .-iiiys,  s|>eaking  of  certain  of  these  tenements : 

Fft«ihc«*Uar  ii»  :Atiir  tli«<  liiisiiit*HH  farried  (»ii  is  the  Htri]>piiigi>rtobuciMi  or  tLeinaiiii- 
'fyun  of  ni^arH;  ^oinen  ut»  w«*Il  :im  uiou,  girls  uh  well  u«  buyK,  toiling  fur  lifo  in  au 
^^vpbt-rf  tCirk  with  tobacco  dust  aud  i ticking  with  odurt)  too  foul  to  be  deHcribc^d. 
■^T  thi%  iUa^rntttti  h"w  one  may  start  an  extensive  cigar  and  tobacco  factorj'  with- 
*^ni&Tf«tinK  i()  baildiugH  and  appliauce8. 

Tb(r  New  York  Staats  Zeitung  said  : 

J^  BuuufACtore  of  cigars  Is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  our  city,  and 
!^*  "f  tbou*uiDclat  of  our  working  iM)polatiou  make,  directly  or  indirectly,   their 
J|^|b(j&  thf  tobAcro  iniuHtry.    CtrcnmatauceH  impe<ling  this  indnstry  must  there* 
also  the  procperity  of  the  city  in  general. 

U  C (5  1.AW) 
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That  tfie  manufacturer  in  toiioment  houses  cau  utidorbid  other  tobacco  maoofiiei- 
Tircrs  is  in  the  first  place  ]>o88iblc  by  compelling  their  workninu  to  pay  the  rent  fbr 
factory  rooms.  Every  otlier  manufacturer  has  to  pay  high  rents,  taxes,  etc.,  forUa 
factory  rooms ;  while  tbr  manufacturer  in  tenement  hoases  not  only  pays  nothing 
therefor,  but  the  subletting  of  the  n>oms  yields  him  perhapa  a  surplus  inocHaa.  In 
addition  to  saving  his  expcubc  he  niaken  additional  extra  ]icofit0  by  meaaa  of  lov 
wages.  He  is  not,  like  other  manufacturers,  confined  to  certain  working  boon;  Um 
law  against  the  employment  of  childi-en  und(*r  fourteen  years  of  w»  is  a  deail  letter 
for  his  tenement -house  factories;  the  workingman,  whose  landlorahe  is  at  tboaaine 
timr,  is  much  more  dependent  upon  him.  The  workingman  cannot  quit  work  with- 
out being  thrown  into  the  street ;  when  he  is  refractory,  the  manofaoturer  raises  tbm 
rent,  or  assigns  him  to  {M)orer  rooms;  in  short,  he  has  a  great  manv  more  meana  to 
oppress  the  workingman.  The  wages  are  ho  regulated  that  the  whole  family  miiat 
assist  in  working;  that  women,  young  girls,  and  children,  without  regard  to  aM| 
bodily  development,  mental  education,  must  year  after  year,  on  Sonday  and  waSc* 
day,  work  hard  in  an  atmosphere  pestered  by  jioisonons  tobacco  dust  to  earn  the 
money  necessary-  for  the  high  rent  and  the  direct  necessities  of  life. 

The  manufacturer  is  getting  rich,  though  he  sells  cheaper  than  his  coni|»etitors.  Bnl 
lie  obtains  his  favorable  position  at  the  expense  of  theliealth,  moralfl,  and  manlineH 
of  liis  workingmen,  and  the  system  thereby  lH>comes  an  aggravated  nuisanee.  Hie 
system  is  not  only  a  ^)ecuniary  injury  to  a  great  many ;  to  enrich  a  few  it  ia  a  aodal 
as  well  as  an  economical  evil.  Hundreds  of  medical  testimonials  prove  the  ii^urUMM 
cfTccts.which  the  work  has  in  ill^ventilated  factories  upon  workingmen,  and  au  than 
cousoqueuoes  arc  much  stronger  in  tenement  houses  where  the  working  room  is  at 
the  name  time  used  for  dwelling  purposes.  This  kind  of  work  is  esjKMiialTy  injorloos 
to  till'  health  of  women.  Out  of  100  girls  of  the  nae  of  twelve  to  aixteeu  yeais» 
72  in  the  average  become  sick  after  six  mouths' work.  In  tenement  houses  when 
eignrn  are  manufactured  there  are  only  1.09  to  1.63  children  to  every  married 
couple,  and  the  mortality  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  in  other  tenement 
hnnHes.  Surel^v  this  evil  ought  to  be  remedied.  It  endangers  the  whole  soeietyi  in- 
asmuch as  intectious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  when  occurring  in  such  hoiisei» 
may  be  si>read  all  over  the  city  by  means  of  cigars  manufaotnred  in  the  room  of  slek 
<'igar-niaKoi*H.  One  physician  stat-es  from  his  own  experience  that  in  the  same  room 
where  persons  were  suftering  from  small-pox  the  manufacture  of  cigars  was  continned 
until  tbe  board  of  health  interfered.  Other  physicians  have  seen  that  persons  soflbr- 
ing  from  diphtheria  continue  to  make  cigars.    This  is  a  direct  danger  to  all  oltisena. 

Furthermore,  the  children  in  such  houses  grow  up  without  sufflcient  education :  the 
dense  population,  the  working  in  dwelling  rooms,  the  unreasonable  extension  of  the 
working  hours,  tlic  working  on  Sundays,  endangers  the  morals  and  the  eduoaUon  ol 
adult  x)er8ons.  Low  wages  and  insufficient  control  induces  to  smaller  or  greater 
embezzlements  and  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws. 

Continually  dirtv  surroundings  prove  also  in  this  case  to  be  detrimental  to  cond 
morals.  These  evils  are  so  apparent  that,  as  the  House*owners^  Association  lias  Sem- 
onstrated,  a  tenement  house  in  which  cigars  are  manufaotnred  decreases  the  valne 
of  the  adjoining  real  estate. 

By  the  Gh AIBMAN  : 

Q.  That  speaks  of  the  great  mortality  among  the  childreu  of  thoM 
people,  bat  accordiug  to  that  statement  there  must  be  very  few  chll- 
dreu  to  die.  Who  is  there  to  diet — ^A.  The  parents.  It  is  a  weU  known 
fact  that  were  it  not  for  the  large  number  of  those  people  who  come  to 
this  country,  keeping  up  a  constant  stream  of  those  who  work  in  tin 
tenement  houses,  in  a  very  short  time  those  tenements  would  be  de- 
]>opulated. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  is  your  personal  observation  as  compared  with  that  state- 
ment f — ^A.  I  think  there  are  a  larger  number  of  children  to  a  fiBunilji 
and  that  this  is  rather  an  underestimate. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the  number  is  underestimated  t — ^A.  That 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  think  it  would  reach  more  nearly  to  2  peroeot.; 
and  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  in  an  investigation  conducted  by  Dr.  Jaynei 
of  this  city,  at  that  time,  si>eaking  of  the  manufacture  of  dgan  ii 
tenement  houses,  he  said  that  the  parents  have  bnt  vei^'  few  cstaiU- 
ren  except  in  the  cases  of  people  who  before  they  arrived  in  flik 
country  were  perhaps  farmers,  and  had  large  fiunilies  befora  thflj 
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cervd  iuto  the  trade  of  cigar-making  iu  these  teucmeiit  houses.    For 

ttree  succeitsive  ycard  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 

bem  ap{>ealed  to  to  abolish  this  system.    More  than  two  years  ago  the 

•empathies  and  the  co-operation  of  the  public  wei*e  enlisted  in  this 

fwaat,  and  upnon  .sanitary*  gi-ouuds  the  abolition  of  the  system  was  ad- 

rrjcated.    At  its  last  sessiou  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Vjolijfbed  the  system  of  makiug  cigars  iu  tenement  houses,  and  on  the 

W  ot  Oet«>ber  next  it  will  be  unlawful  to  make  cigars  here  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  briefly  the  provisions  of  that  law  f — A.  The  law  is 
known,  I  think,  by  the  title,  ''An  act  to  improve  the  public  health  of 
the  city  of  New  York  by  pi-ohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  or  the 
pivparation  of  tobacco  in  the  tenement  houses  of  said  city  in  any  form." 

y.  It  only  relates  to  tenement  houses,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is, 
fiuuaes*  when*  ]K.*ople  live.  It  provides  that  no  room  or  suite  of  rooms 
tiwd  for  dwelling  pur]K)ses  can  W.  use<l  for  the  i)urpose  of  the  manu- 
bctare  of  cigars  or  the  preparation  of  tobacco. 

Q.  What  is  the  ])enalty  for  violating  the  law  ?  Is  it  upon  the  owner  of 
of  the  huus»e,  or  upon  the  ]>arties  engaged  in  the  numuiacturef — A.  Upon 
ttk*  njauufacturer,  and  the  ])ersous  in  his  employ.  It  is  believed  that 
the  public  good  is  decideilly  of  more  im]>ortauce  than  the  individual's 
utere«t.  no  matter  who  he  may  be.  For  years  the  Cigar  makers'  Inter 
uatioaul  Union,  an  organization  comprising  about  185  branches  through- 
oat  the  United  States,  with  many  branches  in  Canada,  took  every  means 
of  flghting  against  this  production  of  cigai*s  in  tenement  houses,  and 
adopted  a  1ab«*K  which  has  been  patented,  and  through  the  general  mak- 
ing known  of  this  label  the  business  of  making  cigars  in  tenements 
VM  considerably  reduced. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  Who  owns  tho.se  tenement  houses? — A.  The  manufacturer  either 
ownii  them  or  leases  them  from  the  owner  and  sublets  them.  Each 
Bttker  haji  his  room  for  the  pur]>ose  of  manufacturing  cigars  for  his  em- 
ployer. 

Q.  At  what  i-ent  T — A.  The  rents  generally  range  from  10  to  25  i>er 
crat.  hij^her  than  the  same  apartments  could  be  had  for  in  any  other 
part  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  reduction  made  by  the  em- 
P^yer  ou  account  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  rooms,  to  manufacture 
ci|a»  or  handle  tobacco  t — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  none. 

Q.  There  is  no  reduction  made  on  account  of  its  being  used  for  that 
htipofte  by  tho  cigar-maker  f — A.  No,  sir ;  ou  the  contrary,  the  tobacco 
Bast  be  prepared,  stripped,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  operative  cigar-maker 
*ithont  extra  pay ;  work  which,  when  the  cigar-makers  are  working  in 
^opa,  the  emphiyer  hires  strippers  to  do. 

By  Mr.  Oeoboe  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  tlic  actual  rent  they  have  to  pay  for  apartments  in 
^^  Imildings,  in  dollars  and  cents  t — A.  For  a  room  and  bed-room 
*^b  a«  I  have  descriU^d,  from  87  to  $10  a  month,  in  accordance  with 
J^ location  and  the  height  of  the  building;  the  lower  i-oonis  being  the 
b'rteKt  in  price.  A  room,  bed-room,  and  kitchen,  such  as  1  liave  de- 
^"tiW.  would  rent  for  $10  to  $14,  and  $15  a  month. 

Q.  That,  yon  say,  is  the  price  charged  to  the  (^gar-maker  T — A.  Yea, 

Q.  And  that,  you  say,  is  fh>m  10  to  20  |>er  cent,  higher  than  the  rent 
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of  similar  apartments  elsewhere  ? — A.  Tea,  sir.  The  landlord  of  thi 
cigar  operatives  is  their  employer  also,  aud  the  jeut  is  not  paid  directly 
by  the  operative,  but  is  deducted  by  the  enjploj'er  out  of  his  wages. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  union  label. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  invented  by  whom  t — A.  By  the  Gigar-makotf 
International  Union,  and  issued  by  authority  of  the  union.  The  laM 
reads: 

UNION-MADR  CIGAK8. 

This  certilleti  that  the  cigars  coutuiued  iu  thin  box  have  beeu  luade  l>y  iint-clui 
workmen  and  uieuibtTB  of  the  Cigar-makerH'  Iiit«niatioual  Union  of  America,  mkw- 
ganization  opposed  to  inferior,  rat-shop,  coolie,  prison,  or  filthy  tenement-hooM 
workmanship.  Therefore  we  reconiiiiend  these  cigars  to  all  smokers  throaishoat  tte 
world.     All  infringements  n])ou  this  label  wi]l  be  punished  according  to  law. 

A.  STRA8&R, 
Prts't  Cigar-makern'  Jnterfiatiatial  Ut^am  of  Jmaif€. 

And  it  is  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  organization. 

Q.  That  label  is  to  be  attached  to  every  box  of  cigars,  to  let  the  pll^ 
chaser  know  that  they  were  properly  made  t — A.  Tea,  sir;  that  was  the 
intention. 

COHOES,   N.   Y. 

1  visited  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  during  the  strike  there,  about  a  year  aga 
That  strike  was  organized  against  a  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
in  the  operatives'  wages.  There  wd'e  certain  conditions  surrounding 
the  people  in  Oohoes  that  struck  uie  very  forcibly.  On  meeting  the 
<x)mmittee  who  received  me  (as  I  had  been  inviteil  to  attend),  I  made 
inquiries  as  to  an  immense  building  which  I  saw  in  the  town,  tbatbelDg 
the  first  time  I  had  visited  Cohoes,  and  upon  all  hands  was  I  infonned, 
<<  That  belongs  to  the  Harmony  Mills.-'  Imiuiring  further  as  to  another 
building,  1  was  told,  '^That  l>elongs  to  the  Harmony  Company.''  Every- 
thing belonged  to  the  Harmony  Company.  The  hotel  was  the  Barniony 
Hotel.  The  boarding-houses  were  Harmony  boarding-houses ;  the  tene- 
ments in  which  the  i)eople  lived  belonged  to  the  Harmony  Company. 
The  water  is  controlled  by  the  Haruumy  Com])any.  The  water-]iower 
by  which  the  millK  are  run.  The  water  whieli  the  people  drink,  tlie 
water  whi<;h  the  other  manufacturers  are  coinpelhMl  to  use,  all  is  niidtr 
the  contml  of  the  Harmony  C()m]«uiy. 

Bv  Mr.  PUGH  : 

Q.  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  employ  of  that  cum  pan  vf— A. 
Over  5,000. 

Q.  Where  is  Colioes  • — A.  It  is  wilhin  an  hour's  travel  from  Albany, 
on  the  Mohawk  Kiver.  As  to  the  ehurch  there,  I  am  informed  that  the 
minister  in  that  ehurch  is  a  l)i*other-in-law  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Harmony  Mills.  When  the  llarmony  Com])any  are  in  want  of  water 
to  run  their  mills,  and  the  people  want  water  to  drink,  they  have  to  go 
thirsty  and  the  mills  are  run. 

By  the  CUAIKMAX  : 

Q.  Is  the  water  supply  of  the  t»)\vn  taken  fi-om  the  river? — A.  From 
the  river;  supplied  through  works  tii*st  <*onst ructetl  by  the  Uarmony 
Company. 

Q.  Artf  the  eitv  and  the  Haruionv  Company  sii))KtantialIy  identical  t 
Does  the  company  own  the  city  pretty  muehf — A.  Pitnty  much. 

Q.  Has  not  the  <'ity,  the  municipality,  any  n*asonable  op|Mirtuiiity  of 
freeing  itself  of  this  dependence  for  water  ui>on  the  Hartuony  Compuijl 
Can  rhey  not  get  a  supply  of  water  elsewhere  ? — A.  Not  very  eaaiij.    I 
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think  it  would  require  a  great  outlay,  more  than  the  people  of  Coboes 
would  be  able  to  bear,  outside  of  the  interest  of  the  Harmony  Company. 
I  was  informed  while  there  that  several  attempts  hiid  been  made  to 
■tan  competitive  mills  in  Gohoes,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  owner- 
ship by  the  Harmony  Com]>any,  and  tlieir  control  of  the  water  supply  of 
rohoes,  comiK'titiou  was  strau^^led  at  once ;  and  while  I  have  not  traveled 
^m  exteuKively,  I  have  seen  some  mills,  and  I  am  of  oi)inion  that  no 
jTi*ater  water  facilities  exist  in  this  country  than  in  Cohoes  for  the  nni- 
,nin{r  of  mills. 

^.  I  interrupted  your  statement  to  draw  closer  attention  to  your  as- 
Nenion  that  when  water  was  scarce  the  i)eople  went  thirsty  in  order 
tbat  the  mills  might  run.  You,  perhaps,  were  never  thirsty  in  that  city 
yfiurself,  but  you  may  know  of  the  complaints  of  people  who  reside 
tbcrv.  1  would  like  to  know  what  your  information  is  on  that  point. — 
A.  The  complaints  were  general.  Of  course  scarcity  of  water  in  a  place 
"f  M>  few  inhabitants  is  not  apt  to  occur  very  frequently,  but  when  it 
<lop8  occur,  and  it  has  occurred  several  times,  then  complaint  is  general. 
Q.  Then  the  dearth  is  of  water  for  pur])oscs  of  cleanliness  and  ablu- 
lirn,  rather  than  for  drinking  f — A.  Sometimes  it  is. 

if.  But  still  you  <lo  understand  that  the  ('.orporation  restricts  the  peo- 
\>W  in  the  necessary  amount  of  water  for  sanitary  puqiosest — A.  No, 
«ir,  I  do  not ;  but  I  say  that  when  there  is  a  natural  drought  or  scarcity 
of  water  they  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
Harmony  Comi>any  are  willfully  depriving  the  people  of  water,  but  that 
vh«D  there  is  a  natural  scarcity  of  water  they  first  run  the  mills,  even 
tbnai^h  the  people  have  to  go  dirty  and  thirsty. 

Q.  That  you  understand  t\-om  common  conversation  and  from  com- 
l^aiDtH  that  you  have  heard  youi-self  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Complaints  that  you  have  heard  on  the  ground  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
•^nrinp  my  visit  there. 

Q.  Was  that  a  time  of  scarcity  of  water  or  not?— A.  1  could  notan- 
^••er  that  question. 

V.  Do  you  believe  that  stateniontf — A.  If  I  did  not  believe  it,  if  I 
'^Jd  not  plac«*  some  credit  in  it,  I  would  not  mention  it. 
if.  You  think  it  is  a  fact! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  saristies  your  own  judgment  as  a  true  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir : 

*  lwli<-ve  it  to  1h»  a  tnith ;  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it;  I  niadeinqui- 
p**:*  at'tiT  the  persons  told  me  that,  and  tlio  statements  were  verified. 

*  ^\\\  «:iy,  by  the  way,  that  so  much  was  I  impressed  with  the  informa- 

^»«»ri  r«»ntiniially  jiivon  that  this  and  that  and  the  other  thin;;  belonged 

^*^  Harm«iny  Mills,  that  although  1  am  not  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind  I 

I^-4r.«phn«.'U*d  Tennyson's  (Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  so  that  instead 

•Hf  ^cannon  to  right  of  them,  cannon  to  left  of  them,"  it  was"Har- 

*^»ny  to  right  of  thiMn,  Harmony  to  left,  of  thejn.'"    The  operatives  there 

^^Vh  striking  against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  which  was 

Sw>pr»sed.  notwithstanding  the  fa<'.t  that  (luring  that  ]>eriod  we  had  had 

** he  ;jrvatcst  era  of  pi-osperity  that  this  country  had  known. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  were  from  which  the  deduction  of 
lOfK-rcent.  wj^s  pro|>osed;  how  were  they  compared  with  the  wages  of 
•^oilar  operatives  at  other  places  f — A.  The  wages  of  the  operatives  at 
^^boes,  N.  Y.,  were  less  than  those  in  the  mills  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  were  less  after  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
^  thai  time  T— A.  Yes. 
0-  Did  yoa  investigate  the  question  and  become  satisfied  of  that 
'■ttf— A.  l  could  not  state  that  as  a  positive  fact,  but  I  am  under  the 
^pi««ioQ  that  it  18  true. 
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Q.  Yon  are  not  sure  about  thatt — A.  I  am  not;  in  the  LawieDee. 
Massachusetts,  mills  the  operatives  were  subjected. to  a  reduetion  of  II 
per  cent,  about  that  time,  and  the  employes  were  generally  under  the 
Impression  that  it  was  designed  to  counteract  the  intended  efliavtflrfj 
the  operatives  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages ;  the  operativeB  wen ' 
starved  into  submission  at  Cohoea,  and  in  Lawrence  there  was  a  oooh 
promise. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  tbat  the  result  was  that  the  Cohoes  operatives  veif 
starved  into  accepting  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  wages  T— A.  Tei^ 
sir;  during  this  era  of  pro8i)erity. 

Q.  And  the  Lawrence  operatives  secured  a  compromise  T— A  Yei, 
sir;  the  reason  that  the  Lawrence  operatives  succeeded  in  forciDga 
compromise  was — I  would  rather  withdraw  the  remark,  if  I  can,  vith 
reference  to  the  Lawrence  mills  making  a  compromise ;  I  have  a  hll 
note  at  home,  but  my  Dote  that  I  have  here  merely  makes  men- 
tion that  Lawrence  also  made  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  and  my  mem- 
ory fails  me  whether  the  operatives  secured  a  compromise  or  were  de- 
feated. 

NEW  YORK  FREIGHT-HANDLERS. 

• 

I  will  proi^eed  now  to  another  branch  of  inquiry,  in  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  hardworked  class  of  {leoplc  under  the  sun,  the  freighMittd- 
lers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  They  are  a  iKxly  of  men,  very  sinevy, 
working  for  17  cents  an  hour  for  the  railroad  corporations.  Last  jetr 
they  had  the  hardihood  to  ask  for  three  04)nts  more  an  hour,  makiogSO 
cents  an  hour,  wlieu  the  railroads  informed  them  that  they  would  d<< 
pay  it.  The  freight-handlers  were,  after  a  struggle,  starved  into  rah- 
mission,  and  are  working  now  for  17  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  here  and  see  these  people:  what  sort  of  life  does  a 
freight-handler  have  on  17  rents  an  hourfr— A.  lie  generally  liTe.4 in 
very  poor  quartei*s ;  his  home  is  but  sc^antily  furnished  ;  he  can  eatonlv 
of  the  coarsest  foml ;  his  children,  lik«*  too  many  others,  are  freqaeDtljF 
brought  into  the  factories  iit  a  vrrv  tender  age;  in  some  instaneM 
his  wife  takes  in  smviug  and  dors  cImu-i^s  tor  other  ]>«fople,  while  in 
other  instances  that  I  know  of  they  work  in  a  few  of  the  remaiDio; 
laundries  where  women  arc  still  en;:a^ed,  the  work  not  having  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Chinese.  Hy  this  means  the  home,  of  rourse,  isbrokra 
u]) ;  indeed  there  is  hardly  the  senibhunte  ot'  a  home,  and  in  these  in- 
stances where  the  wile  goes  out  to  work  uo  meal  is  eook«*i|.  Many  of 
the  stores  have  tor  sale  drie<l  meats  or  herrings,  4*h<*e8e,  or  some  other 
article  whieli  do^'s  nf>t  retpiire  anv  eiMiking.  Of  eonrm*,  when  the  wife 
is  at  home  although  the  living  is  very  piHU\  it  is  e4H>ketl :  she  i^ooks  wbAl 
can  be  [)urchased  witli  the  portion  ol  the  17  eents  |N*r  hour  remainini! 
after  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  cost  of  light,  tuel,  &e. 

Q.  You  speak  of  these  men  working  by  the  honr^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  are  they  not  employtMl  by  the  day  or  the  month f  Forb«» 
manv  hours  dailv  d«i  thev  usually  work  f — A.  Ten  hours  a  dav  usaaUj- 
Did  1  understand  you  to  ask  me  why  are  tliey  hired  by  the  huurf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Kmployers  generally  know  how  \w»X'  Xa}  take  :idvaDlJCe 
of  their  heI]K  ami  the  ruotivi*  to  obtain  labor  at  the  ehea|M.*j(t  rate  potfi* 
ble  and  t4i  get  as  much  work  for  that  dieaiM'st  rate  is  always  a  sufficienc 
incentive  to  tind  our  which  i.s  ihf  i-hrapest  way,  and  ihey  have  fuund 
that  to  be  tlM»  wav  in  that  <'ase. 

Q.  Well,  1  suppose  employ  nieni  in  handling  tmghc  is  Wtma  coDtinuonft 
during  the  day,  or  it  extends  over  the  whole  twenty -four  bounty  peifcapfi 
in  Hueh  a  way  tlial  the  artual  tirm*  during  whieh  thf  t<*n  hoiini' woik ii 
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done  extends  tbrough  the  twenty-four,  or  tlii-oiigh  ji  longer  perioil,  is  it 
tfot — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  1  do  not  understand  exactly  why  it  is  unjust  to  hire  these 
men  by  the  hour  rather  than  by  the  day,  if  they  nuike  ten  hours  a  day.— 
A.  That,  I  say,  is  the  average,  but  there  are  some  days  that  they  work 
eleven  and  twelve  boars;  and  in  the  event  of  a  train  being  late  they 
will  have  little  work  for  an  hour,  and  tlien  have  to  work  after  six  or 
•«i»ven  o^elock. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  if  a  train  is  belated  and  the  freight-handler 
4waits  the  arrival  of  the  train  he  loses  the  time  of  waiting? — A.  Yet?, 
,  fir,  he  loses  it. 

Q.  And  then, between  trains, heloses  that  time  also? — A.  Yes,sir;  but 
vben  the  trains  are  regular,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  freight  cars 
nlways  on  hand,  the  men  work  at  loading  them. 

Q.  So  that  yon  think  their  work  averages  about  ten  hours  a  day? — 
A.  Yes;  si>  tliat  a  freight-handler  earns  about  $1.70  a  day. 

IMPORTATION   OF  LABOR. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there  was  a  strike  of  the  cigar-makers  of 

the  city  of  Milwaukee.    They  were  striking  for  an  increase.    At  that  time 

tbe  mannfactnrers  tliere  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  cigar-makers. 

eicept  Ashmun  &  Co.,  who,  being  the  largest  manufacturers,  declined 

fo accede.    In  consequence  of  Mr.  Ashmun  taking  that  position  he  in- 

dooed  the  other  mannfacturers,  who  had  already  acceded  to  the  wishes 

of  the  strikers,  to  lock  them  out  and  not  to  re-employ  them  while  they 

vonid  continue  to  belong  to  the  Union  or  would  insist  upon  the  increase 

uf  wage8.     He  accomplished  this  result,  and  advertising  was  going  on 

ttroQirbout  the  country  for  cigar-makers  to  go  to  Milwaukee.    He  at 

'hesanie  time  sent  agents  to  Germany  and  had  advertisements  inserted 

in  the  public  pajHjrs  there  drawing  a  very  rose-colored  picture  of  Mil- 

vaakee  and  of  the  surroundings  and  of  the  advantages  of  employ* 

mfnt  by  Ashmun  &  Co.    He  not  only  did  this,  l)ut  he  ha<l  circulars  sent 

••at,  and  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  difterent  parts  of 

Germany  endorsed  his  rose-colonMl  pictures  and  descriptions  with  their 

itigDatores  and  with  their  official  seals.    Mr.  Ashmun  made  very  good 

nseof  the  representatives  of  this  country  in  Germany  to  assist  !>im  in 

«lefeating  and  undermining  the  workingmen  of  Milwaukee. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  he  secured  his  help  abroad? — A.   Yes.  sir; 
fith  the  aid  of  United  States  consuls. 

Bv  Mr.  Gkorge: 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  fact? — A.  The  circulars  have  h^hu  nent 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  one  ? — A.  I  have  not  one  with  me,  but  I  could  obtain 

Q,  I  wish  you  would  doit. — A.  If  T  can,  J  will,    ft  is  u.ow  a  y^ar  and 
■^bilf  ago.  and  matters  sometimes  begin  to  heal. 
Q.  Bntyoa  have  seen  and  read  the  circulars? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q-  Tou  say  matters  sometimes  begin  to  heal;  wliat  do  you  Ui^aiiT — 
A.  I  mean  that  after  a  strike,  and  after  either  side  is  defeated,  ?or  sev- 
^  weeks  or  months,  perhaps,  the  feeling  between  the  employer  and 
we«»ploy^B  in  not  one  of  vei7  marked  friendship,  except  in  very  iso- 
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latod  irititances ;  but  after  perbaps  a  year  (although  they  are  coutiDiullj 
preparing  for  trouble)  the  old  8ore  has  healed  in  a  measure;  bat  when  afbr* 
ther  attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce  wages  or  an  increase  of  the  hmuvof 
tabor,  or  to  ado]>t  or  enforiu^  some  certain  obnoxious  shop  rule  upon  the 
employes,  then  it  is  i-evived  with  double  force.  What  1  meant  ww, 
that  the  Milwaukee  strike  has  in  a  measuK'  healed. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  get  tiiiit 
desired  testimony  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  may  be. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  it  in  connection  with  the  request  that  you  sbooU 
get  that  testimony. — A.  I  spoke  of  it  in  this  strain :  that  in  consequenop 
of  that  fact  I  might  not  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  thatdocn- 
ment  and  might  not  have  retained  it,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the' 
document  or  a  copy  of  it,  if  that  is  possible. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  the  certificate  of  the  consuls  to  be!— 
A.  Indorsing  the  trustworthiness  of  the  statemcntis  made  bv  AKhmnn 
&Co. 

Q.  Wiiat  were  those  statements? — A.  That  Milwaukee  was  a  very 
beautiful  place;  that  the  firm  of  Ashmnn  &  Co.  were  a  responsible finn 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  existing  there;  and  that  Mr.  Ashmnn wasa 
ver>'  good  man  to  his  employes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  strike t — A.  Oh,  no;  that  ww 
omitted — of  course,  unintentionally.  I  think  we  have  a  complaint  to 
make  against  our  Government  for  a  system  permitting  consuls  ot  the 
United  States  to  be  made  use  of  when  there  is  a  struggle  between  capi- 
tal and  labor. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  those  consuls  intended  to  in  any  wi^ 
give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  employers  t — A.  I  have  no  evidence  that  they 
knew  the  facts,  but  1  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person,  no  matter 
who  he  may  be,  especially  when  he  is  in  a  responsible  official  ]>osition. 
to  inquiri>  what  use  it  is  to  be  put  to  before  he  affixes  his  signature  to 
anv  document. 

By  the  ClIAIUMAN  : 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  private  individual  has  a  right   to  arail 
liimself  of  the  official  character  of  a  L'nite<l  States  officer,  at  honieur 
abi'oad,  to  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  private*  enterprise  or  hnsi 
nesjs  in  that  way? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Irresper'tive  of  whether  the  statements  indorsed  by  Mich  officer 
ai'e  true  or  false? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  allow  that  would  be  in  give  one  citizen  an  advantage  oref 
another,  would  it  not  .'—A.  Yfs,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Pudli  : 

Q.  Have  yiMi  any  iiitorination  as  to  the?  number  of  ]KH>ple  tJiat  tlie> 
secured  to  come  to  this  country  by  that  circular? — A.  A  sufficient  naa- 
In^r,  together  with  the  small  number  that  they  obtained  from  the  nr 
rounding  region  and  from  New  York  (where  they  got  very  ft?w  hy  Tb« 
way) — a  sutlicient  number  to  defeat  the  strike. 

Bv  Mr.  CfKORiiK: 
Q.  They  won  \hv  victory  by  it* — A.  V»'s,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Call: 
Q.  Do  you  not  understand  our  consuls  Ut  l>e  commercial  agtentSi 
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Ibat  it  \h  tbeir  bu8ino88  to  assist  iudividual  citizens  in  their  commercial 
niationa  with  foreign  countries ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  firm  was  engaged  in  foreign  com* 
■en.*et  1  thought  it  was  a  cigar  strike  out  in  Milwaukee.  This  cigar 
ttiDiifaeturer  in  Milwaukee  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  his  help  and 
wfnt  abroad  to  get  other  help ;  is  not  that  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  Do  you  understand  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
«r  could  legitimately  call  for  aid  from  the  commercial  agents  of  the 
United  Statesf — A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Is  not  bringing  i>eople  over  here  as  much  commerce  as  biinging 
jCMidH  is  f — A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr-  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  wrong  that  the  manufacturers  com- 
mittei!  in  supplying  the  jdaces  of  th^^se  who  struck  in  that  way? — A. 
1  UD  not  complaining  of  the  manufacturers.  I  am  complaining  that 
Uie  IM^raons  wbo  were  consuls  abroad  of  this  country  should  have  per- 
nk]ttk*«l  their  personal  and  official  signatures  to  be  used  in  furtherance 
«>(  private  interests  in  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
*hould  have  thrown  their  influence  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  capital. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

V.  Any  person  might  have  gone  abroad  for  the  pur])0se  of  obtaining 

■fem igran t«.   Now ,  might  not  the  consul's  sentiments  and  sympathies  ha  ve 

^n  entirely  with  the  strikers  and  yet  might  not  he  have  felt  called  upon 

**ficially  to  do  what  he  didt — A.  I  l)elieve  that  if  his  sympathies  were 

^*th  the  strikers  of  Milwaukee  he  should  have  said  so  and  should  have 

'Qbscribed  his  name  to  the  statement  that  there  waa  a  strike  there,  a 

*trTn»gle  bt»tween  Mr.  Ashmun  and  his  employes,  so  an  to  let  the  people 

Mj^  the  fairt^.     I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to  advise  people  in  Ger- 

iii>  lo  come  tt»  Ameiica  and  then  put  them  in  the  position  that  they 

**ri'  unable  to  return,  an<l  are  comiK*lled  by  circumstances  to  undermin** 

5 heir  fHluw- workmen. 

Wy  the  TnAlRMAN: 

y.  Had  there  l>een  no  strike  you  would   not  have  complained! — A. 

^o,«r;  1  have  no  objection  to  the  ])Oople  of  any  country  coming  to 

Amt-rira,  Chinese  excepted  (I  am  not  so  sentimental  as  all  that),  pro- 

vklwl  they  «'ome  here  of  their  own  free  will,  and  not  influenced  by  d»v 

<t?ption. 

Mr.  r* ALL.  1  do  not  understand  the  witness  as  charging  these  olficials 
'*ilh  Niippre^sing  the  truth,  but  as  saying  that  they  did  not  inform 
^hfmsclve8  properly  of  the  fact«. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^'  What  waa  the  fact  in  this  case ;  did  the  employer  get  hel])  from 
*fc«»dT — A.  A  large  number  of  them.  The  people  were  taken  to 
Milwaukee  and  laid  down  there  i>enniless,  and  they  could  not  return,  but 
*Wf  either  compelled  to  work  and  be  dubbed  with  a  name  which  work- 
*wi  Keuerally  do  not  like  to  bear,  or  else  starve.  To  avoid  starvation 
^Jluid  to  undermine  their  fellow- workmen. 

Q.  On  that  point,  do  you  think  there  is  any  feeling  among  Ameri- 
2^  bboren  or  workmen  adverse  to  free  and  open  competition  with 
■**igii  laborers  bom  European  countries  when  they  come  here  ? — A.  No, 
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sir ;  I  believe  that  they  have  no  objection.  They  do  wiab,  however,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  into  this  coontryiatmit 
for  a  period,  so  as  to  give  the  American  workmen  a  breathing  spd. 
Our  people  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  panic,  and  they  were  inI 
going  to  be  trodden  down  by  tlie  (Chinese  undermining  them. 

Q.  But  the  European  laborer  will  work  more  cheaply  than  the  Anuri- 
can  laborer,  will  he  notf — A.  He  iHHiomes  easily  sKM*.limatized  nnd  bood 
harmonizes  with  the  American  people. 

Q.  And  he  soon  wants  as  much  wages  »s  anybody? — A.  Tefsnr: 
and,  as  a  certaiu  Senator  said,  '^  it  is  a  question  whetlier  the  working- 
men  of  America  shall  eat  rats,  rice,  or  beefsteak.''  I  choose  beefstMk. 
I  will  vote  for  that  every  time.  I  do  not  want  it  understoocl  that  myvote 
can  be  purchased  for  a  bceisteak,  but  that  I  will  vote  always  for  iimm- 
ares  that  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  workingmen. 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  opposition  to  the  ('hinese  being  deMigned  to 
give  the  American  workingmen  a  breathing  aptW  after  the  panic  Dol 
understand  yon  to  mean  that  the  opposition  to  Chinese  eraigratioDii 
temporary? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  there  is  a  permanent  op|)osition,  you  think,  to  that  immi- 
gration t — A.  Decidedly. 

I  desire  to  say  a  wonl  or  two  further  on  in  reference  to  this  case  of 
Ashmun  &  Go.  and  its  relevance  t4>  this  thread-bare  theory  of  '^snppij 
and  demand,"  but  just  now  [  wish  to  paas  on  to  another  branch,  and 
will- try  to  go  along  rapidly. 

GBIEVANGES  OF  OAB-DBIVEBS  IN  NKW  YORK. 

The  car-drivers  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  are  working  from  foiirt4«D 
to  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  all  weathers,  and  receive  $1.75  a  «]ay. 

Q.  Now,  why  is  not  that  enough? — A.  Be<»use  it  will  notpiircfasM 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 

Q.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  my  question  is  designed  to  ilnv 
you  out  fully  in  regard  to  that  ch^s  of  workmen,  their  condition,  Ac. 
I  understand  your  assertion  to  be  that  it  is  not  enough ;  it  does  DOteeem 
to  me,  either,  that  it  is  enough ;  but  I  want  to  know  fnmi  yon  what 
rhance  a  man  has  to  live  on  $1.75  a  day  t — A.  He  has  this  rhaiiee:  hi^ 
meals  are  served  to  him  by  his  wile  or  friend  or  child,  sim  the  caseuiBy 
be,  in  a  kettle,  while  he  is  driving  his  team,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ronte 
!ie  may  possibly  hav<',  two  or  three  niiiintes  to  swallow  his  food,  it  in 
nothing  more  than  swaUowing  it,  and  when  he  eomes  home  he  is  prob- 
ably too  tired  or  ])erhaps  too  liungry  to  eat. 

Q.  There  is  no  cessation  in  his  work  daring  the  day  ufanyivnie- 
qnence,  then  ^ — A.  If  there  is,  that  which  is  term<Ml  relays  or  switi'he^ 
he  has  still  the  same  number  of  hours  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  deducted  fi*oni  his  fourteen  or  siitffo 
Lours  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  relays  amounted  to  :iu  hour,  lie  wtmld  iw  abi«eut  from 
i:is  home  seven tt*en  hours  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An<l  if  two  hours,  eight4»en  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  An«l  in  the  mattrrof 
these  relays,  in  some  instances  men  who  do  not  and  cannot  liv(%  oo  ae- 
«'Ount  of  the  tnea^^erness  of  their  wages, on  the  route  <if  the  raiiraidfSR 
'.'ompelled  to  live  at  some  distance,  and  when  they  have  thejie  relajf  er 
switches  it  takes  them  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  minute«  to  mel 
their  homes,  and  to  return  again  takes  another  half  or  ihree-qaaitH* 
of  an  hour. 

Q.  Then,  do  1  undei'stand  you  tliai  tiiesei-elays  ami  the  lime uocaped 
morning  and  evening  going  to  ami  i-fturning  Inmi  their  work  are  tiki 
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»ided  to  the  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  actual  service  required  t — ^A* 
The  actual  service  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours.  Then  there  is  the 
tookine  after  their  horses  and  cleaning  the  car  besides. 

Q.  Inom  the  time  that  a  car-driver  leaves  home  in  the  morning  until 
he  returns  for  the  night  how  much  of  the  twenty-four  hours  will  ordi- 
uoily  be  consumed  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  as  to  how  long  a  time 
diey  have  at  home,  for  the  reason  that  it  depends  to  some  extent  ux)on 
bow  far  they  live  from  the  route  of  travel. 

Q.  State  it  approximately  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  be- 
lieTe  that  they  have  more  than  seven  and  a  half  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
tar. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  do  they  commence  ordinarily,  and 
vhat  time  do  they  quit! — A.  Several  of  the  street  railroads  of  this  city 
r^  all  day  and  night;  and  on  those,  of  course,  the  men  commence  at 
Tarious  hours.  During  the  day  the  traffic  on  some  routes  is  not  so  much 
&8  on  others,  and  then  they  will  be  relayed ;  and,  although  they  may  go 
uD  to  work  at  5  o^clock  in  the  morning,  they  probably  would  not  get  off 
before  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night,  or  probably  later  still.  I  would  not  say 
later  Rtill  ]>08itively,  but  I  think  in  some  instances  later. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  paid  higher  wages  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  About  two 
j^rars  ago  they  were  on  a  strike  to  obt<iin,  1  think,  $2  a  day,  but  were 
•tarred  into  submission. 

y.  What  do  they  get  now  t — A.  One  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Does  the  conductor  get  the  same  wages,  or  more  T — A.  I  think  he 
g%Ts  25  cents  more,  by  reason  of  his  i)osition  of  trust. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

y.  Have  you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  those  who  operate  the 
-If  vaied  railways!— A.  The  men  who  work  at  ticket  collecting  or  at 
'he  boxes  where  the  tickets  are  deposited  receive  $1.25  a  day,  I  think. 
1  would  rather  wait  UDtil  I  (;an  give  you  information  definitely.  I  think 
I  «^  do  so  now,  but  1  prefer  to  wait. 

By  Mr.  <tKORGE  : 

<{.  Are  the  rar-drivers  allowed  to  have  .seats! — A.  They  are  not. 
TL»y  have  t<»  Niaiid  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

<^.  How  many  hours  do  they  stand  ? — A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen, 
^y.  Do  you  mean  fourteen  hours'  standing  without  intermission  ! — A. 
"*n  little  intermission.  They  sometimes  rest  back  against  the  door  of 
'Ji«  car  for  a  while.  The}'  also,  in  some  instances,  have  to  act  as  con- 
ductors; that  is,  ^ive  change,  count  the  passengers,  and  register  the 
ininb«*r  of  pa-isi-ngers  on  an  indicator.  And  then  they  are  sometimes 
Wd  r«;«iiN)n.*9ibk*  when  somebody  is  run  over  on  account,  perhaps,  of 
'k^r  having  to  i>erform  two  men's  work.  The  greed  of  the  horse-rail- 
'udf^iiipauies  has  been  such  that  they  have  introduced  on  several  line*^ 
'hat  is  known  as  the  bobtaile<l  car,  nnd  have  dispensed  with  the  serv- 
•**»yf  a  rondn<'tor. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q-  iion't  you  think  that  is  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
••ftt^A.  I  hardly  believe  that.    Judging  from  the  traffic^  they  are  oa- 
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puble  of  paying  it,  and  judging  from  what  is  cun*ent1y  reported  as  their 
dividends,  they  are  more  than  capable  of  paying  it.  I  mast  acfaiowl- 
edge,  though,  that  so  far  as  their  dividends  are  concerned,  I  am  persoa- 
ally  uninformed.  I  take  merely  current  rumor  and  the  appearance  of 
the  traffic,  the  number  of  passengers  I  see  on  the  cars. 

WAGES  OF  TAILORESSES. 

Among  some  of  the  tailoresses  in  the  city  I  have  made  a  personal  in- 
vestigation. They  make  a  regular  heavy  pantaloon,  working  pants,  te 
seven  cents  a  pair.  They  are  capable  of  making  t^n  pairs  per  day  of 
twelve  hours.  Boys'  pantaloons  they  make  for  five  to  six  cents  per  pair, 
making  fourteen  to  sixteen  pairs  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  They  work 
mostly  seven  full  days  in  the  week ;  sometimes  they  will  stop  on  Sondif 
afternoon,  but  all  work  on  Sunday,  and  their  average  weekly  wages  ii 
alK>ut  $3.81,  providing  no  time  is  lost. 

They  are  compelled  to  provide  their  own  cotton  out  of  this^  and  their 
own  needles  and  thimbles,  and  other  small  things  that  are  uecessaiy  ia 
the  work.  Overalls  and  jumpers  (a  kind  of  calico  jacket  used  by  labor- 
ers in  warm  weather  sometimes,  to  prevent  the  dirt  getting  to  the  shirt 
or  underclothing)  they  make  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen. 
They  generally  work  in  '^  teams  "  of  two,  and  they  make  about  three 
dozen  per  day,  or  in  a  working  day  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  hoars  th^ 
earn  from  forty-five  to  fifty-two  and  a  half  cent4^  each.  They  work  gen* 
enilly  in  the  shop,  but  usually  finish  some  work  at  home  on  Sunday. 

TOBACCO  STBIPPKRS^WORK  AND  WAGES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  shops  there  is  a  bnuich  teruie^l  *'  strip- 
ping.'' 1  am  not  sure  as  to  these  statistics  that  I  am  going  to  give  yoo, 
but  I  believe  them  to  be  correct.  Nine-tentiis  of  these  strippers,  or 
about  that  proportion,  are  females.  Their  average  hours  of  labor  uv 
ten  per  day.  Their  wages  range  between  three  and  seven  dollars  a  week 
when  at  work.  About  one-half  of  these  girls  are  employed  at  the  former 
wage,  two-thirds  at  $5  a  week,  an<l  the  remaining  thinl  at  a  higher  wage. 

They  lose  days  and  weeks'  work  fi-equently,  or  bave  Utst  them  iu  Ui^ 
past  more  than  at  present,  and  in  very  rai-e  instances  are  they  \mA  for 
loss  of  time,  even  when  it  is  cause<l  by  national  or  other  holidays.  In 
the  sliops,  more  e8)>ecia1ly  tlie:  larger  ones,  they  are  ]>ix)hibited  from 
holding  any  conversation  under  pain  of  fine  or  dismissal.  Even  if  thej 
were  dispose<l  to  converse  they  could  not.  The  very  ]>o8it ions  in  which 
they  work,  or  are  placcMl  to  work  (wliich  are  not  necessary  to  the  work  . 
in  long  rows,  in  which  eacrh  faces  the  back  of  tlie  girl  in  front  of  ber. 
precludes  them  from  holding  conversation.  They  suffer  in  ever>'  v^f 
the  disciplinary  measuivs  of  imprisonment  at  hanl  labor.  They  ciD- 
not  hold  conversatifui.  One  sits  with  h«*r  face  to  the  back  of  the  other. 
and  that  is  the  rule  in  almost  all  the  factories.  Where  there  are  onlf 
a  few  of  them  of  course  it  makes  very  little  tlitl'ercnee.  It  is  believed 
that  this  plan  of  placing  them  gets  moit;  work  out  of  them. 

»IIOP  <;iRLS. 

In  this  city  wc  have  a  number  of  establishments,  n*tail  .>ton*si>  ip'o- 
erally,  large'ones,  which  employ  a  numlier  of  small  girls  uaually  knoVB 
as  cash-girls.  They  labor  ten  hours  daily,  on  Saturday  about*  azteeit 
except  at  holiday  times,  such  as  Christmas  and  New  Yeat^a,  whcB  CfeV 
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uiv«  to  work  about  fourteen  bourN  a  <hi.v.  The  earningH  of  these  girl» 
ftmoant  to  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  week.  The  girls  range  in  age  gen- 
erally from  about  ten  or  eleven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

Q.  What  iH  their  <lnty  ? — A.  To  (^irry  oash  from  the  <Mistonier  to  the 
vitAhier. 

Q.  Or  lo  recreiveit? — A.  They  sit  in  rows  generally,  and  wheuasales- 
adv  wishes  to  make  known  that  a  sale  is  made,  she  doi'S  it  by  calling 
<!«  **l*a8h  !  " — she  does  does  not  eall  for  a  girl,  she  ealls  "  cash,''  that 
bfsng  more  important  thun  the  girl     The  girl  is  trailed  in  that  way  and 
must  go  jnst  as  fast  iu«  she  can.  From  sitting  quietly — because  they  are 
^uopelled  to  sit  quietly,  without  conversation — she  must  start  up  from 
ItTMAt  immedicately,  or  from  the  place  where  they  are  kept  standing, 
kftring  DO  seats.     I  see  that  in  Wauamaker's  great  store  in  Philailelphia 
ht  provides  seats  for  his  cash-boys  (he  has  no  cash-girls),  but  in  many 
mJ9taDoe8  these  places  have  no  seats  for  their  cash-girls.    Some  mouths 
^p  while  investigating  this  condition  of  affairs  I  saw  the  subject-mat- 
ter about  that  time  made  public  through  one  of  the  New  York  papers, 
lad  it  spoke  of  the  endurance  of  these  girls,  or,  rather,  how  puny  these 
poor  children  looked.    In  one  of  our  largest  estiiblishments  the  children 
an  dropped  off  after  awhile.    They  could  not  stand  it.    It  is  su(*h  a 
ctrain  to  be  almost  motionless,  and  then  to  make  a  sudden  start. 

Q.  That,  you  understand,  gives  the  system  a  nervous  shock  f — A. 
Tw,  Hir. 

Q.  And  you  s^umu  to  think  that  that  sudden  spring  is  mure  apt  to  be  a 
soarce  of  injury  to  the  system  than  the  work  itself  T — A.  Probably  more 
fhau  the  work  itself,  although  I  think  it  is  decidedly  too  exacting  to 
b4Vi-  irhildren  work  in  stores  ten  hours  a  day,  even  if  those  were  the 
!ou|^est  hours  ;  but  they  are  not. 

Q.  What  ages  do  you  say  they  are  f — A.  Ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
Wh«:u  they  liecome  that  age,  fourteen,  or  sometimes  ohlei-.  they  try  to 
•^ti^iIl  situations  in  other  i)lares  as  salesladies. 
y.  1X»  you  understand  that  this  work,  of  whii'h  you  have  been  sp4»ak- 

ii^»  lireaks  iluwn  tln-ir  health  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  hi»w  hap]KMis  it  that  they  change  from  that  to  this  othorem- 

pluyiuHit  f — A.  It  is  not  so  exacting  upon  their  system  to  be  a  sales- 

■*iy,  more  i»siM*eiany  within  the  last  few  years,  through  the  agitation 

'A  uiany  of  the  ladies  who  go  shopping  and  wlio  have  taken  up  the 

tAtWT  and  urgiMi  that  the  sales-ladies  ought  to  bo  provided  with  seats 

'l»<fu  ijoi  ai'tually  waiting  on  customers. 

DISTRICT    MKSSKNGKIi   1U>YS. 

^V«r  have  an  institution  in  this  city  (1  su])pose  it  is  a  mere  branch  of 
•bt large  institution  throughout  the  country  generally)  known  as  the 
I'L^rict  Messenger  (Company.  They  employ  boys.  They  advertise 
<^fifrally  for  Iniys  b«»tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixtt*en.  Tlie  boys, 
'^'jQgb,  are  very  frequently  and  more  frequently  below  tlie  age  of  four- 
*^&  thuu  above  it.  Their  work  is  raking  messages  and  carrying  small 
^t^lni  from  one  ]Adve  to  another.  Their  hours  of  work  are  tt*n ;  at 
'y^i  tliey  are  supposed  lo  \Hi  ten  per  day.  The  companies,  or  some  of 
*^*Tn.  have  their  boys  to  work  over  time  and  they  pay  them  tirst  $4  a 
^^X  1  U'lieve,  and  for  over  time  six  or  seven  cents  an  hour.  If  any 
"^thete  boys  in  currying  a  message  or  a  parct4  is  delaye<l  or  is  a  little 
^"jobd  the  tariff  time  ho  is  lined,  not  in  money  but,  in  time,  and  if  he 
^^ooM  lie  ten  minutes  beyond  the  time  he  must  work  one  hour  over- 
^^to  mak*?   up  that  iine.     I  s])eak  more  nspecially  of  the  lH>ys  em- 
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|)loyed  by  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company.  The  other  cob- 
panics  are  by  no  means  charitoble  institutions,  but  they  are  not  n 
exacting.  They  have  not  yet  attained  the  first  stage  of  o!d  Scrooge  ta 
Dickens's  story. 

Q.  You  think  those  boys  are  worse  off  than  the  telegraph  boyK<rfa6 
Western  Union  t — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  operators  by  the  word  "boyi'1 

Q.  No ;  I  have  reference  to  those  who  deliver  messages. — A.  Then 
is  some  kind  of  an  agreement  or  understanding  between  the  Distikl 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Company.  What  flw 
agreement  is  I  do  not  know,  except  that  within  a  very  short  tiat, 
within  a  year,  1  believe,  the  headquarters  of  the  Amerioan  Distriet 
Telegraph  Company  have  been  removed  to  the  Western  Union  bnildhig, 
and  their  boys  deliver  the  telegraph  company's  messages.  It  is  om 
<x>ncem  so  far  as  the  telegraph  service  of  the  Western  Union  is  ood- 
cerned. 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  class  of  messenger  or  errand  boy.s  about  the  city  f* 
A.  No;  1  have  mentioned  that  there  are  others,  for  instance,  the  MutuI 
District  messenger  boys. 

Q.  Is  the  service  rendered  substantial!}'  the  samef — A.  Yes;  hot 
while  they  have  a  system  of  tariff  and  fines,  they  are  not  quite  80  a- 
acting  as  the  Amencan  District  Telegraph  Company.  The  boys  wha 
once  entered  upon  the  '^  force  "  as  it  is  called  (they  are  drilled  with 
"sergeants,"  &c.),  are  compelled  to  be  provided  with  a  suit  of  elothM 
to  be  obtained  from  the  company.  Having  seen  these  clothes  and 
ha\ing  some  acquaintance  with  tailors  and  cap  makers,  I  am  informed 
and  believe  that  these  suits  could  be  purchased  in  any  store  made  to 
order  for  one-half  tlie  price  charged  by  the  company  to  these  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  companies  make  moD^ 
upon  these  uniforms? — A.  I  mean  to  be  understood  that  they  use  Oat 
means  to  defraud  the  boys  out  of  certain  moneys;  that  they  overcharge 
them,  and  use  tbe  employment  i\s  a  means  to  force  these  boys  to  purchaie 
a  suit  of  clothes  from  them,  made  by  somebody  with  whom  they  hare 
a  contract  undoubtedly  at  a  much  less  price. 

NEWSBOYS  AKD  BOOTBLACKS. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  newsboys  and  the  other  little  fellows  th«t  we  see 
around  the  streets,  the  bootblacks.  Those  little  waifs  seem  to  be  piettj 
busy  doing  something  all  the  time.  What  pay  do  they  get  out  of  thsff 
labors — ^how  do  they  live T — A.  Well,  the  newsboys .  earn  vexy  soiaB 
sums.  I  do  not  believe  more  than  one-half  of  them  live  at  home  with 
their  parents.  The  others,  out  of  the  pai)ers  they  sell  or  earn,  tiy  to 
purchase  a  ticket  for  some  variety  show,  and  buy  cigaretteSi  of  ooniM^ 
and  keep  jast  sufiicient  to  get  a  meal  in  a  five-oent  restaarant  andti 
pay  their  lodging  in  a  newsboys'  lodging-house,  which  costs  aboat  hdf 
a  dollar  a  week. 

Q.  What  chauci>  is  there  of  their  attending  school  f — ^A.  Withoot  aa- 
sweringthat  question  1  would  like  to  make  a  statement  that  I  readii 
one  of  the  papers  (and  the  paper  said  that  the  RU|>eriDtondeDt  of  the 
Newsboys^  Home  acknowle<];;ed  it  to  Ik^  true)  that  the  uewsboya 
i*e(]uired  to  pay  tor  one  weokV  lo<lging  in  advance;  that  one  boy 
taken  sick  while  in  the  lod^^ini^liouse,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  after  the 
hecond  night  of  tlu*  wtH'k  tor  whiirh  he  had  paid,  and  when  be  came  oat 
•'»f'  the  hospital  ho  thouulit  that  he  ha<l  tivi*  nights  good  yet  toaleepia 
the  lodging-house,  but  when  he  rame  there  he  wsis  informed  that  lie 
x'orfeited  that  money  by  nut  Hh'rpini;  in  the  Uidging-bonse  dnriny 
week. 
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Q.  b  this  newsboys' lodgmg-kousc  a  private  institution  f — A.  I  think 
tt  is. 

i^.  Then  the  boy  has  no  special  right  there  only  as  he  pays  for  it,  and 
it  would  not  be  kept  up  unless  it  was  a  source  of  money-making  to  the 
•VDer,  woald  itf — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  the  newsboys  employed  by  the  newspapers,  or  do  they  just  get 
»  mnch  for  cveiy  paper  they  sellf — A.  They  get  so  much  for  every 
piper  they  sell,  and  sometimes  a  man  can  buy  two-cent  papers  for  ii 
Pttny.    Some  will  offer  you  two  papers  for  a  cent. 
<i.*\Vhen  they  have  a  supjily  left  which  they  do  not  sell  what  be- 
of  itf — A,  It  is  their  own  loss. 


■  By  Mr.  Gkorge: 

Q.  Tliey  buy  the  papers  themselves  and  make  what  they  can? — A. 
)cs,Rir;  and  it  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  some  of  the  boys  running  after  the 
vacous  that  contain  the  ]mpers.  the  evening  papers  more  especially;  to 
««i*  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  of  them,  and  as  one  drops  off  that  has 
he*n  MTve<l  with  his  papers  another  one  takes  his  place,  the  others 
eomiu;:  up  continually  and  keeping  up  the  crowd.  If  the  poor  boys 
^Tfre  on  \\\r  \HniM  of  starvation  and  their  only  hope  of  life  was  in  that 
vigon  1  till  not  believe  they  could  run  much  faster  or  risk  their  lives 
vmch  mure  than  they  do  sometimes. 

Q.  Ilow  al>out  the  bootblacks? — A.  How  the  bootblacks  do  I  cannot 
«},  any  more  than  their  position  in  life  is  very  hard. 
Q.  I)(M>s  the  newsboy  get  a  chance  for  school  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  see 
*W  that  comes  in,  except  that  possibly  one  here  and  there  may  have 
>Bu|»|H)'rtunity  of  going  to  a  night  school,  and  that,  I  think,  is  not  gen- 
«>Ilj"  taken  advantage  of  by  them.  The  boy  fails  to  see  the  importance 
flfio  education  himself,  and  there  are  very  lew  who  are  willing  to  lend 
^hnd  to  guide  him. 

(Recess.) 

STEAMBOAT   HANDS — TRUCKMEN. 

AtU'T  reccHS  the  witness  proceeded  as  follows: 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  two  trips  to  New  Haven, 

^^^by  way  of  New  Haven,  and  I  took  the  New  Haven  steamboat  route. 

^Iiile  on  the  night  trip  I  was  considerably  interested  by  the  work  of 

^Ve  deck-hands.    I  made  inquiries  of  those  emplo3^ed  in  transferring 

-^  freight  from  the  docks  to  the  boat  on  ti  ucks,  two  wheeled  trucks, 

Mid  I  was  impressed  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  work  and  the 

^iHity  of  the  toil,  in  consequence  of  the  boat  being  higher,  when  un- 

■^inledy  than  the  pier,  and  lower  as  the  load  became  heavier  on  board 

%Bd  bore  down  the  gang-plank  as  the  freight  was  put  in.    I  made  in- 

^loiry  M  to  the  wages  paid  and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  I  learned  that 

Vioie  who  were  employed  as  truckmen  there  were  working,  on  an  aver- 

H^  fiwrteeu  hours  a  day.    I  made  two  trips  each  way  last  week,  and 

1  did  not  Bee  one  of  those  truckmen  idle  for  one  half-minute.    On  the 

^OQtniiy,  when  their  trucks  were  emptied  the}^  did  not  walk  from  the 

^  to  the  dock,  or  vice  versQj  but  ran,  and  ran  also  when  the}'  possibly 

<)Qdd  with  their  loads.    They  earn  $3S  ]>er  month.    The  hours  of  labor 

•J* divided  through  the  twenty-four  hours  thus:  The  boat  starts  from 

*«w  York  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.    From  that  time  they  rest  until 

**y  arrive  in  New  Haven.    Immediately  ui)on  the  landing  of  the  boat. 

2>iooD  as  the  gang-plank  is  placed,  they  proceed,  to  unload  ana 

*^r  load  again  immediately  after  the  unloading  has  been  aceom- 
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pushed.  They  then  come  back  to  New  York  at  ten  o'dock^  and  nHk 
here  at  three;  from  which  time  they  work  until  eleven  inoeBaanQj, 
when  the  boat  starts  again.  That  is  on  one  boat ;  the  other  I  vm 
on  board  of  coming  from  New  Haven  to  this  city.  I  arrived  at  lU 
p.  m.  The  men  were  working,  and  I  made  inquiry,  and  they  bad  ben 
working  the  whole  afternoon.  I  was  upon  the  deck  and  viewed  fhm 
working.  I  do  not  know  the  position  of  the  official  in  charge,  whetkr 
it  is  baggage-master  or  package  superintendent*,  or  whatever  his  offloB 
may  be  termed,  but  he  bullied  every  man  there  that  appeared  to  wtkt 
aven  one  step  a  little  slower  than  another.  There  was  a  small  m- 
giue,  but  rather  weighty,  that  one  man  carried  on  his  truck,  and  the 
man  was  just  putting  his  truck  below  it,  and  another  of  the  deck-hande, 
that  is,  a  man  who  assists  in  putting  freight  on  the  tracks,  did  not 
move  fast  enough,  and  hallooing  did  not  suffice  for  this  boss  or  saper- 
intendent,  but  he  had  a  rattan  cane  in  his  hand  and  he  whacked  tte 
man  with  it  across  the  back. 

By  Mr.  George  : 
Q.  What  did  the  man  dot — A.  He  ran  very  fast  with  that  track. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  He  did  not  resent  it  T — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  even  look  np.  I  an 
a  very  small  man,  but  I  think  that  if  that  man  felt  the  way  I  felt  abimt 
it,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  would  have  knocked  that  boss  down 
if  he  could.  I  was  strucrk  with  the  remarkable  appearance  of  one  mm 
there,  a  man  not  very  stout  looking,  but  very  sinewy,  and  very  intelli- 
gent, and  I  might  almost  say  of  i*efiued  appearance.  Whatever  reet 
these  men  have  is  on  board  the  boat.  They  (*^nnot  go  anhore  excqK 
with  their  trucks  to  haul  goo<ls  on  board  or  from  the  boat. 

Q.  Does  their  pay  include  their  food  on  lx)ard  the  l)oatf — A.  Yes;  1 
think  it  does.  The  deck-hands,  those  who  are  assisting  in  the  placing 
of  the  freight  on  board,  gt't  only  8.*W.  When  I  askeil  the  quentiou  what 
they  were  getting,  I  was  told  it  was  $.'(8  a  month,  but  one  of  them  said: 
*'By  golly,  we  ought  to  g«»t  iVA)^  if  anything."  Hut  i  suppose  they  have 
no  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  swear? — A.  WelU  I  think 
sometimes  a  man  untutored  eniphasiztv^  a  statement  by  an  oath  vhich 
a  man  of  culture  will  do  without,  and  they  have  pn^bably  no  meauniif 
emphasizing  their  statements  other  than  that. 

Q.  Vou  think  it  was  justifi«Ml  under  the  einMunstanees,  I  8np|Nii«ef— > 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  desire  to  say  that  the  stat4Mnent  1  am  alM»ut  t4Mnake,  or  toattrttwie 
to  a  certain  person,  I  only  have  fnmi  having  read  it  in  the  i»aiiens  and 
the  statement  was  eriti<*iz<Ml  eoiisiderably  at  the  time.  That  i»  theoolj 
authoiity  L  have  for  it,  but  Ju4lgiiig  t'mm  the  manner  in  which  the  state- 
ment was  criticized  it  is  my  iM'liefthat  it  was  made,  and  if  it  wan  madf, 
.IS  I  believe  it  was,  then  this  man  was  d«'cide<ny  more  frank  in  hisstatr- 
ments  than  employers  gen(*rally  are.  A  Massachusetts  niauufartnivr 
Nome  two  or  tlinM*  years  ago,  a  inemlM*r  of  the  legislature*  apt-aking 
upon  the  <|uestion  of  the  hours  of  labor,  said  in  the  i^ourae  of  hiH  argn 
ment :  '*  1  reganl  my  (MUployes  as  1  do  a  maehine.  tu  lie  UM*d  to  my  ad- 
vantage, and  when  they  are  old  and  of  no  fun  her  use  InnksX  themintbe 
streC'f.-*  That,  of  course,  is  the  general  UKxle  of  dealing  with  workioi 
peo])le  wLen  they  are  in4'.apable  of  further  perfonning  work ;  the  em- 
ployers being  not  charitable  institutions,  but  men  of  busineMktbfy  imQy 
do  cast  their  employ«^8  off  into  the  streets.  But  this  remark  vai 
frank,  and  it  exhibits  a  consideralde  tlegi-et^  of  the  1 1 inf ing  liifiliat 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  obligation  to  take  care  of  a  man  who  has 
wkcd  Ibr  another  when  he  ceases  to  work,  if  he  has  been  paid  proper 
WfM  whOe  at  work,  devolves  upon  the  employer  any  more  than  upon 
Ae  eoBmnnity  at  large  T — ^A.  I  will  not  say  that  it  does ;  bnt  if  the 
Ooieinment  will  take  men  as  soldiers  to  fight  their  battles,  and,  in  cou- 
mqjofmce  of  ii^uries  received,  give  them  pensions,  I  think  that  a  man 
vho  works  flrom  the  earliest  time  that  he  can  work  is  entitled  to  somo 
enrideration  in  his  old  age.  How  that  is  to  be  arranged  is  probably 
MM  thui  I  should  attempt  to  say.  To  whom  the  resjionsibility  belongs 
I  ttimot  say,  bnt  I  think  that  it  is  right  that  such  a  man  should  be 
'  <br,  and  that  there  is  that  responsibility  somewhere. 


By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Wame  the  party  to  whom  that  statement  is  attributed. — A.  If  I 
karv  the  name  I  would  mention  it.  At  the  time  when  it  was  published 
I  aw  it  in  the  papers,  in  a  conservative  paper,  not  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
iitertsta  of  labor  or  following  out  any  doctrine  or  any  theory,  the  New 
Tork  Staats  Zeitung. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

(^  The  statement  is,  I  understand,  that  some  member  of  the  Massa- 
ihnaetts  Ic^latore  gave  utterance  to  that  sentiment  in  the  legislature 
itadf  t— A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  t — A.  I  cannot  say  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Ton  would  not  convey  the  impression  that  you  think  that  such 
m  atteianoe  is  illustrative  of  the  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  employ- 
« toward  the  employed,  would  you  t — ^A.  I  thhik  I  would,  as  a  genernl 
nle. 

Q.  Then  you  used  that  case  to  illustrate  your  idea  of  the  feeling  that 
oirti  on  the  part  of  those  who  employ  labor  towards  their  laborers  T— 
A.  Tei.  sir ;  as  a  rule.  Of  course  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  men 
who  believe  that  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  their  employ  and  try- 
i^to  do  his  daty  is  entitled  to  some  consideration,  that  when  he  be- 
fiOBMS  old  and  anable  to  perform  work  as  well  as  he  did  in  his  former 
Tun  it  entitled  to  someUiing  else  than  to  be  cast  into  the  streets. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  feeling  is  prevalent — A.  I  hope  it  is 
Mt   I  am  afraid  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Cau.  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  that  is  the  result  of 
PRseot  conditions  rather  than  an  intentional  thing  as  a  matter  of  feei- 
ng f—A«  Ob,  decidedly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  feeling 
attfs  into  the  matter  at  all.  An  employer  may  make  his  calculation 
tf  Ui  focome  and  his  expenditures  and  find  that  if  he  employs  this 
[<noQ  he  will  make  somewhat  less  than  if  he  employs  that  person ;  and 
^  it  governed  generally  by  that  consideration. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  that  absence  of  feeling  that  you  speak  of  be  well  avoided 
utder  the  competitive  method  of  doing  business  which  prevails  in  our 
^y  f— A.  I  doubt  it,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  employers  are  victims  of  the  system  under  which  the 
^oeiB  is  done  as  well  as  the  employ^,  are  they  not;  and  the  nai 
^(  joa  find  ia  with  the  system  f — A.  Well,  that  would  be  driving  nu^ 
^«D  the  theoretical  sphere,  which  for  the  present  at  least  I  would  liko 
loaTQid. 

19  c (5 1«AW) 
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By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  iH  your  opinion  as  to  whether  that  idea  of  regarding  the 
laborer  as  a  machine  exists  more  now  than  it  has  existed  in  the  paatV-^. 
J  think  it  exists  now  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  did  formerly.  Botonly 
do  1  think  that,  but  I  am  forced  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  inoreaaing  aad 
intensifying  even  as  we  go  along. 

Q.  Anyhow,  that,  you  say,  is  the  view  that  the  employ^  take  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  towards  them  b^'  their  employers  t— A.  Yet* 
sir.  They  find  that  employers  are  no  longer — ^when  I  speak  of  employ- 
ers I  8i>eak  of  them  generally — that  they  are  no  longer  apon  the  baiub 
footing  with  them  that  they  were  on  formerly.  They  find  that  where  ■ 
man  who  may  have  worked  at  the  bench  with  them  employs  one  or  two 
hands  they  and  he  may  have  full  social  interconrse  together,  bat  u 
that  man  increases  his  business  and  employs  a  larger  nnmber  of  Imodi 
they  find  that  his  position  has  been  remove  so  far  above  that  of  hii 
old  friends  that  they  meet  no  more  socially.  Probably  they  may  meet 
occasionally  in  the  factory,  when  there  will  be  a  passing  remark  of 
<<  Good-moining"  or  ^'  Good-day  " ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  the  empl(^ 
fails  to  see  the  eraploy<§s  at  all;  the  superintendent  does  all  thebosi* 
ness  and  the  employer  does  not  bother  himself  any  more  abont  the  men. 
That  is  how  the  position  of  the  two  has  been  changed  since  both  wen 
workingmen  at  the  bench.  The  difference  is  considerably  greater  wbea 
the  employer  and  the  employ^  did  not  know  each  other  before,  and  when 
the  erai)loyer's  resources  are  already  large.  In  such  cases  he  and  the 
snen  do  not  know  each  other  at  all,  and  in  most  sncb  instances  the  em* 
ployds  are  not  known  as  men  at  all,  but  are  known  by  numbers— ''  1," 
*i  2,"  '<  i^^  or  '*  4,"  and  so  on. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  in  kinds  of  business  where  the  emplov6s  are  nnmerousf* 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Anybody  coming  to  the  shop  asking  for  a  certain  man  hf 
name  will  find  that  he  is  not  known  unless  he  has  been  working  there 
for  months  or  perhaps  years,  and  when  anybody'  asks  for  "  Mr.  Johi- 
scm"  one  of  the  boys  will  go  up  to  the  shop  and  say,  ^^Who  isHr. 
Johnson  f    Oh,  that's  yon,  24,"  or  whatever  the  nnmber  may  be. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  You  say  that  statement  applies  to  all  shops  where  there  are  • 
large  number  of  emplo3'6s  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  wherever  there  is  a  large 
number  employed  that  system  prevails.  The  men  lose  in  u  great  mea^ 
nn*  their  individuality  and  l>ecome  parts  of  the  great  machine. 

By  the  CnAreMAN : 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  in  the  police  department,  is  it  not  t  Too  do 
not  take  it  that  there  is  any  special  inhumanity  in  that  manner  of  noB- 
bering  the  employes;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  convenience  in  doing  boa- 
ness,  is  it  not  f — A.  I  should  not  wonder.  It  is  only  a  matter  oif  eon- 
veiiience,  I  suppose,  but  the  tendency  of  it  is  like  that  of  everything  elie 
in  nioilem  society  which  makes  man,  the  worker,  a  part  of  the  machine- 

Q.  Bo  that  his  individuality  is  lost? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  1  have  noticed  that  they  use  pai>er  checks  in  the  cinr-maUiig 
bnsiness ;  are  the  men  numbered  on  that  paper,  or  named  f—nA.  Thtt 
check  has  three  or  foor  separate  headings,  showing  the  amoiuit  of 
received  of  the  different  kinds,  then  the  amooni  of  eigm 
delivered. 
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S^.  b  the  man  nombered  on  that  check  or  named  t — A.  He  is  nam- 
bmd,  except  when  the  ahop  is  not  an  extraordinarily  large  one.  In 
Ml  eases  they  probably  have  not  the  checks,  bat  instead  they  have 
tte  names  of  the  bands  on  the  pay-roll  and  they  are  known  by  their 
nines.    They  are  known  by  nnmbers  too,  however. 

FEMALE  LABOB — ^FBAUDS  UPON  WOMEN. 

In  speaking  of  female  labor,  I  shonld  say  that  we  have  many  schemes 
%ec  afloat  by  persons  who  have  no  honest  intentions  in  the  matter,  some 
of  tbem  employers  of  a  class  who  are  equally  an  incabus  on  honest  em- 
Irtoyem  and  apon  credulous  working  people. 

A  case  of  note  took  place  here.    A  gentieman  in  Division  street  in  this 

«!it.T  advertised  for  good  sewing  girls.    A  large  number  were  waiting  in 

ibe  morning  at  the  door  of  the  store,  and  a  good  number  of  them  were 

■tcepted  for  ''  a  trial,''  as  it  was  said ;  but  about  one-half  of  them  were 

discharged  after  three  days'  work,  without  any  payment  whatever,  upon 

the  pretext  that  the  work  did  not  suit.    Saturday  arrived  and  the  re- 

Balnder  of  those  engaged  waited  for  their  week's  wages,  but  about  6 

o'clock  they  were  told  that  the  firm  had  missed  the  time  to  draw  money 

bim  the  bank,  but  that  on  Saturday  next  everything  would  be  attended 

^   Another  week  passed  by,  and  on  that  next  Sisiturday,  when  the 

poor  sewing  girls  exi)ected  a  fortnight's  pay,  they  came  as  usual  in  the 

doming  at  7  o^clock,  and  found  the  doors  of  the  shop  closed,  the  firm 

having  ^^  removed  "  to  no  one  knew  where.    This  is  one  case  that  atten- 

tiuii  was  called  to  at  that  time ;  but  such  cases  frequently  occur.   There 

^re  «ome  employers  in  this  city  who  advertise  to  teach  ^Is  trades,  ad- 

vt^rtise  for  hands,  and  do  this  same  thing  time  after  time,  defrauding 

EKir  girls  out  of  their  few  hard-earned  dollars.    The  Labor  Eeport  of 
auMacbnsetts  for  1872  tells  us  of  the  case  of  a  sewing  girl  who  applied 
^yr  work  at  a  large  establishment  in  Boston.    She  was  told  that  she 
•roold  have  it  for  so  many  weeks  anyway,  at  such  a  price  per  week. 
•*  Hut  what  shall  I  do,"  she  said,  '*  for  the  rest  of  the  year  "  !    *'  Oh," 
*«a8  the  answer,  *^  you  can  do  as  many  others  do;  some  gentleman  will 
l^j  your  rent  in  a  private  room,  and  pay  your  boanl  in  full  or  in  part, 
^  the  privilege  of  occasionally  visiting  you  in  a  friendly  way  I " 

WAGES  AND  PAIJPEBISM. 

i  had  these  statistics  that  I  am  about  to  read  before  the  compendium 
'^  the  last  census  came  out.    I  have  selected  five  of  the  greatest  in- 
^Otttrial  States,  the  States  in  which  the  manufacturing  industries  have 
''c'veloped  more  than  in  any  of  the  others.    These  are  Illinois,  Massa- 
''baactta,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.    The  inhabitants  of  lili- 
es in  1870  were  2,539,801.    The  products  of  that  iState  were  in  value 
#305,620,672.    Of  Massachusetts  the  inhabitants  were  1,457,357,  and 
Uie  products  were  in  value  $785,194,651.    Of  Ohio  the  inhabitants  were 
*<655,!iNiO,  and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $209,713,010.    Of  Penn- 
^Tlvania  the  inhabitants  were  3,557,212,  and  the  value  of  the  products 
%Tll,8M,344;  giving  a  total  population  for  these  five  States  of  14,557,212, 
«od  a  total  value  of  products,  $2,520,325,845.    Those  five  States,  with  a 
bttle  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  iiihabitants  of  the  countiy,  pro- 
^oeed  neariy  six-eighths  of  all  the  manufoctured  products  made  in  the 
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By  Mr.  Oeoboe  : 

Q.  Are  the  prodaots  there  included  confined  excIoBively  to  nana- 
factores  t — A.  Bizclusively  to  mano&ctarers. 

My  next  statement  shows  the  numbers  and  the  classes  employed  in 
these  five  States,  with  their  average  wages : 

Illinois  employed  73,045  males,  6,717  females,  and  3,217  yoaths,  at  an 
average  wage  of  $1.25  per  day. 

Massachusetts  employed  179,032  males,  86,229  females^  and  14,119 
youtibs,  at  an  average  of  $1.40  i)er  day. 

Now  York  employed  267,378  males,  63,795  females,  and  20,087  yoaths, 
at  an  average  of  $1.34  per  day. 

Ohio  employed  119,686  males,  11,575  females,  and  6,941  yoaths,  at  an 
average  of  $1.14  per  day. 

Pennsylvania  employed  256,543  males,  43,712  females,  and  19,232 
youths,  at  an  average  of  $1.35. 

Totals,  895,684  males,  212,020  females,  63,136  youths. 

These  figures  are  based  on  300  working-days  to  the  year ;  and  this 
statement  shows  that  not  quite  one-third  but  more  than  one-fborth  of  all 
those  employed  are  females  and  children. 

Now,  as  to  the  pauperism  of  these  five  States : 

Illinois  had  6,054  paupers,  and  the  cost  of  their  support  was  iSS6,061. 

Massachusetts  had  8,056,  and  the  expenditure  for  their  sapp<M  was 
$1,121,604. 

New  York  had  26,152,  and  supported  them  by  an  expenditnre  of 
$2^661,385. 

Ohio  had  6,383,  who  were  supported  at  a  cost  of  $566,280. 

Pennsylvania  had  15,872,  and  supported  them  at  a  cost  of  il.25d|0e4. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  in  tiiese  five  States,  as  offioialiy  aaoer- 
tained.  was  62,497,  and  the  cost  of  their  support  was  $6,161,354.  Thoa, 
these  five  States,  with  their  immense  yearly  product  of  wealth,  have 
4,000  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  paupers  in  all  the  United  States, 
and  spend  three-fifths  of  all  the  money  expended  in  the  United  States 
to  support  paupers. 

By  the  Ohaibmak  : 

Q.  What  does  the  population  of  those  five  States  aggregate  t — A.  As 
1  have  said,  these  figures  were  taken  firom  the  census  of  1870,  when  the 
population  of  those  States  was  some  fourteen  millions  and  odd. 

Q.  At  that  time  our  total  i>opulation  was  38,000,000;  so  that  those 
States  had  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  and  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  paupers,  including  the  foreign  population  I — ^A. 
Yes.  Now,  the  average  wages  of  the  laborers  in  the  manufactaring  in- 
dastries  of  the  five  greatest  manufacturing  States,  as  per  ceasas  of 
1870,  was  $1.29^  per  day,  or  $405.64^  i>er  working  year.  Averaging 
five  to  the  family,  the  amount  to  support  each  individaal  was  $81,149. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  in  those  States  62,497  paupers,  maintained 
by  the  States  at  a  cost  of  $6,161,354,  or  a  fraction  over  $95  per  individ- 
ual. Thus  it  api)ears  that  the  workingman  was  compelled  to  aapporr 
himself  above  the  degree  of  *^  pauperism''  on  $14  less  per  annam  than 
the  State  spent  to  support  paupers  as  paupers.  These  figurea  are  of 
course  old,  but  they  can  be  depended  upon,  except  that  t£e  wages  of 
the  workingmen  is  less  now  than  it  was  in  1870. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  You  arrive  at  that  result  by  assuming  the  ibmilies  to  oonaist  of 
jSve  each  and  dividing  the  wages  among  them  on  that  basiaf— A.  Tsi, 
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Q.  And  the  coat  of  the  '*  plant '^  of  the  poorhooae  or  ams-housc  is 
Doi  inelnded  fai  yoor  flgnree  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  only  food  and  man- 
ageaenL  so  l^t  the  laborer  working  and  receiving  this  average 
pay,  wito  Ave  to  sopport,  inclnding  himself,  was  receiving  less  for  the 
fopport  of  each  individual  member  of  his  family  than  the  State  was 
paving  for  the  support  of  each  pauper. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  It  aeems,  then,  that  the  laborer  takes  care  of  his  family  cheaper 
than  the  State  takes  care  of  its  paupers t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  works 
for  it 

Q.  That  is,  he  maintains  his  family  with  more  prudence  and  economy 
than  even  the  State  does  its  paupers  t — A.  Tes,  sir ;  apparently. 

EEOUCTION  OF  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOH. 

Mr.  Ira  Stuwart  has  remarked  that  improvements  in  machinery  and 
the  ftiet  of  its  invention  discharges  labor  faster  than  new  industries  are 
founded,  and  tends  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor ;  and  that  among  the 
rpasona  for  this  may  be  named  the  following : 

Capital  must  reprodnce  itself  and  bear  interest  **  is  the  first  and  main  maxim  of 
■odcn  industry.  What  does  this  mean  t  It  means  that  capital  is  the  accnmnlated 
rilosof  past  labor  employed  in  production  for  the  purpose  of  further  accumulation, 
•sd  when  invested  in  machinery  or  other  enterprises  must  reappear  in  its  original 
fcn  u  monoy,  not  alone  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  invested,  but  in  an  in- 
mmtd  amount.  The  individual  possessor  of  capital  invested  in  any  industry  wants 
ki^  inteiett,  and  the  corporations  have  a  more  artificial  term  for  it ;  they  term  it  divi- 
^MMla  The  ipiettion  is,  how  is  this  result  to  be  obtained  by  machine  work  T  It  is  a 
*«U-tett]ed  fact  that  the  only  producer  of  value  is  labor ;  there  is  a  well-established 
vilat  in  labor ;  hence  if  machinery  displaces  manual  labor  and  performs  the  labor 
ttMlf  it  must  create  some  value ;  but  what  is  the  amount  of  it,  especially  taking  into 
coMidsratioD  that  bomun  labor  and  that  of  machinery  are  always  combined  T 

Q.  Ton  adopt  that  view  as  your  own,  I  suppose  t — A.  I  do.  Other- 
^  I  would  not  read  it  I  intend  to  speak  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
tliat  11  why  I  use  this  as  a  preliminary  statement.  The  hours  of  labor 
liave  been  discussed  by  many  thinkers  on  the  labor  question,  and  by 
Buny  from  different  stand-points.  During  my  attendance  upon  this 
committee  I  have  heard  a  good  many  questions  asked  and  answered, 
aod  in  my  humble  opinion  some  of  the  answers  were  not  what  they 
OQffht  to  have  been.  I  maintain  that  the  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be 
>meed.  From  ever}'  stand  point  the  hours  are  too  long  in  modem  in- 
<hstrie8y  more  especially  where  the  individual,  the  worker,  is  but  a  i>art 
^tbe  machine  and  is  compelled  to  keep  in  motion  in  accordance  with 
tke  fdocity  with  which  the  machine  turns.  The  production  of  goods 
'^  Ml  as  many  have  been  led  to  believe,  lessened  by  a  reduction  of  the 
iMXUtef  labor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  productivity  of  labor  increases, 
h  ID  ODontrieSi  in  all  States  in  this  country,  in  all  factories  where  in 
ctftiiB  braoches  of  trade  the  experiment  has  been  made,  wherever  the 
koon  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  there  the  productivity  of  labor  has 
liettBe  greater. 

By  the  Chaouian  : 

().  Abeolotely,  or  in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  f — A.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Qi  One  day  with  another,  more  goods  produced  f — A.  More  produced, 
^  day  with  another.  L  am  saying  that  the  productivity  of  labor  has 
[^OMed ;  not  from  the  desire,  or  probably  not  from  the  ability,  of  the 
^iNMer  to  prodaoe  more  in  the  shorter  nnmber  of  hours,  but  as  a  oonse- 
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queuco  of  tbe  fact  that,  owing  to  the  redaotkm  of  the  homs  of  labor, 
machiuery  has  been  improved,  new  tools  have  been  made,  and  tbe  Af- 
ferent industries  have  been  divided  and  sabdivided,  bo  that  aaaoonae- 
qneuce  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  there  has  oome  inQreased  piodnc- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  the  increased  productivity  is  the  result  of  the  improved  mi- 
chinery  and  not  of  the  shorter  hours  of  labor  T — ^A.  Bat  the  improTed 
machinery  is  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  But  we  are  speaking  of  the  direct  cause ;  and  the  redaction  of  the 
hours  of  l^hoT  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  increased  prodaethm,  you 
say,  but  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  led  to  invention  and 
improved  machinery,  and  by  the  machinery,  combined  with  diorter 
hours  of  labor,  more  is  produced  f — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Then  you  attribute  the  invention  not  to  genius  alone,  bat  to  genins 
and  opportunity  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hold  that  the  necessity  for  inventkmi 
brings  tbem  forth,  and  that  they  do  not  come  forth  without  that  A 
man  might  go  to  Ohina  and  live  there  a  hundred  years  and  probablj 
never  think  of  a  Morse  telegraph  machine. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  the  inventors  of  this  ooantry  are  stimolated 
to  invent  by  reason  of  the  redaction  of  the  hours  of  labor  t-*-A.  I  think 
that  the  necessity  created  by  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  otto 
means  of  supplying  wants  that  need  to  be  satisfied  is  tbe  caose  of 
inventive  genius  beaming  active. 

Q.  Then  your  ground  is  this,  that  the  immediate  result  of  the  rediK- 
tion  of  hours  of  labor  is  decreased  prodaction,  and  that  that  created  the 
necessity  of  supplying  that  deficiencgr  of  production  by  improved  ma- 
chinery f — A.  Let  me  answer  by  saying,  as  one  of  oar  greyest  eoooo- 
mists  says,  that  there  is  but  one  sure  and  permanent  way  by  whidi 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  can  be  improved.  Or  rather  that 
if  you  wish  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  yon  mast  improve 
their  habits  and  customs.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  rsache» 
the  very  root  of  society.  It  gives  the  workingman  better  conditkoa 
and  better  opportunities,  and  makes  of  him  what  has  been  too  long  neg- 
lected— a  consumer  instead  of  a  mere  producer. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  he  will  consume  more  in  consequence  of  tbe 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  T — ^A.  I  do,  positively. 

Q.  In  a  certain  way  he  will  have  more  time  to  consume  in  t— A.  Yea. 
sir.  And  another  thing :  A  man  who  goes  to  his  work  before  the  davn 
of  day  requires  no  clean  shirt  to  go  to  work  in,  but  is  content  to  go  in 
an  old  overall  or  anything  that  will  cover  his  members :  but  a  man  who 
goes  to  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  wants  a  dean  shirt;  be  ia 
afraid  his  friends  will  see  him,  so  he  does  not  want  to  be  dirty.  Hf 
also  requires  a  newspaper ;  while  a  man  who  goes  to  work  early  in  the 
morning  and  stays  at  it  late  at  night  does  not  need  a  newspaper,  for  br 
has  no  time  to  read,  requiring  all  the  time  he  has  to  recaperate  bin 
strength  sufficiently  to  get  ready  for  his  next  day^s  work.  I  agne 
with  Mr.  Ira  Stuart  in  his  view.  I  have  regretted  very  mach  that  hn^ 
work  has  not  been  so  widely  circulated  as  it  deserved  to  be.  I  say  tbi«» 
because  1  think  it  contains  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  labor  qaestion. 
The  reduction  in  tbe  hours  of  labor  reaches  the  lowest  stratam  ofaociet\. 
1  suy  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Stuart,  and  I  think  he  is  (or  ralher  ha* 
been,  for  he  is  dead  now)  the  ablest  thinker  on  the  economic  qnes* 
tion,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  redaction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  to  the  movement  and  its  effects  upon  aooiety  in  general. 
That  labor  deserves  a  reduction  of  tbe  hoars  of  toil  I  baUavB  hardly 
any  one  will  dispute,  ualess  when  he  is  on  ^'  the  other  aide  of  the 
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aim]  labor  is  seeking  to  enforce  such  a  reduction  affainst  his  interest,  as 
lie  thinkii.  The  general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day 
Toold  reach  farther  than  any  other  reformatory  measure;  it  would  be  of 
Don.'  lasting  benefit ;  it  would  create  a  greater  spirit  in  the  working  man ; 
it  woold  make  him  a  better  citizen,  a  better  father,  a  better  husband,  a 
better  man  in  general.  The  *'  voting  cattle,''  so  called,  those  whose  vote« 
in  porchased  on  election  day,  are  drawn  from  that  class  of  our  people 
vhoM  life  is  one  continuous  round  of  toil.  They  cannot  be  drawn  from 
vorkingmeu  who  work  only  eight  hours.  A  man  who  works  but  eight 
hoan  a  day  possesses  more  independence  both  economically  and  politi- 
rulij.  It  is  the  man  who  works  like  his  machine  and  never  knows  when 
Tutftop,  antii  in  bis  case  perpetual  motion  is  almost  arrived  at — he  is  the 
man  whose  vote  you  can  buy.  The  man  who  works  longest  is  the  first 
to  be  thrown  out  on  the  side- walk,  because  his  recreation  is  generally 
drink. 
Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  anybody  who  works  only  eight  hours  t — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  is  that  system  in  operation  t  I  know  there  are  laws  to 
tbat  effect,  but  where  does  the  eight-hour  system  prevail  actually  t — A. 
AtMmt  twenty -six  years  ago,  in  Austndia,  the' workingmen  obtained, 
ifniDst  the  protests  (because  the  arguments  for  the  reduction  of  the 
boors  of  labor  were  not  then  understo^  as  they  are  to-day)— despite  the 
protests  of  the  employing  class,  I  say,  the  workingmeu  obtained  the 
siinption  of  the  eighthonr  law,  and  that  law  is  in  force  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day ;  and  such  general  satisfaction  does  that  law  give  now,  and  the 
•Itfiation  of  it,  that  the  21st  of  April  each  year  is  observed  as  a  national 
boliday  almost  equal  to  our  Fourth  of  July  here.  Not  only  do  the  dif- 
friYDt  classes  of  workingmen  enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  day,  but  the  ofB- 
(tn  of  banks,  and  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Join  in  these  festivities. 
^>  maintain  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day  in 
tbe  United  States  or  in  any  industrial  country  means  the  improve- 
antof  the  condition  ot  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that  country. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  in  Australia,  as  a  matter  of  fa<*t, 
-bf  working  classes  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  those  engage<l  in 
kfrrifnltnnil  ocriipations,  and  also  the  shop-keepers  and  others  in  com- 
fflercial  occupations,  actually  work  only  eight  hours  per  day  f — A. 
Ei|tfat  hours  per  day. 

Q.  And  they  are  really  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  eight  hours ;  tliere 
ut  no  spp(;iaragreements  by  which  they  shall  work  longer  f — A.  There 
u^Do  8])ecial  agreements.  Just  the  same,  for  instance,  as  to-day,  while 
-bere  are  a  large  number  of  employes  that  work  much  more  than  ten 
b<ian,  yet  the  gi'neral  standard  of  a  day's  work  here  is  ten  hours. 

Q.  I  onderstootl  yon  to  speak  of  Australia  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Wnellt  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  do. 

Q.  And  I  was  desironsof  knowingwhetberthatiH  an  actual  reducti(»n 
^only  a  theoretical  one.  In  our  own  country  I  do  not  think  that  the 
bwini  of  labor  an*  generally  reduced  to-day  even  to  ten.  I  mean  aft  a 
/•rt.  I  know  that  the  farmer  works  his  twelve  to  fourteen  hours ;  I 
know  ihat  the  professional  man  often  works  from  t'ourt<»eii  to  sixteen 
b^Miry;  I  know  that  i)eople  get  a  good  deal  more  time  out  of  me  thnu 
tbfTmald  claim  nnd<-r  an  eight-hour  law,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  be  uii 
^^  indnfitrioua  man.  All  through  this  country  1  think  ])eop1e  work 
'fwii  ten  lo  fourteen  hours,  although  we  liave  laws  ]ireacribing  l<»w<*r 
^on;  so  I  did  not  know  but  human  nature  got  the  better  of  the  law  in 
Aihtialia  too. — A.  No;  the  law  is  pretty  generally  in  forc^e  there,  or 
'vte  ft  system  of  eight  hours'  work. 
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Q.  How  about  wages  there  t  But  perhaps  yoa  are  comiDg  to  that^^ 
A.  No ;  I  have  not  made  that  a  study.  I  am  not  informed  aa  to  tfaa 
mte  of  wages  there. 

By  Mr.  Oall: 

Q.  State  how  you  know  this  information  that  yoa  have  given  as  about 
Australia  to  be  authentic. — A.  I  am  in  receipt  of  papers  at  times  fkom 
Melbourne  making  mention  of  it.  I  have  heEurd  of  the  matter  tor  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  and  then  I  have  received  papers  of  that  ooimtiy 
which  have  published  accounts  of  the  festivities  that  have  takea  plaee 
upon  that  particular  day  in  April. 

Q.  The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  passed  1— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  law  T — A.  Oh,  it  is  a  law  for  Qovemment  employte. 
But  as  to  labor  done  for  individuals  or  firms,  the  law  does  not  apply  to 
that,  but  merely  the  fact  Now,  there  are  some  industries  here  in  whidi 
the  workmen  work  only  eight  hours  in  this  country. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  That  practice  has  existed  in  Australia,  according  to  year  state- 
ment, for  nearly  a  generation ;  now,  are  the  Australians  superior  to 
the  English  and  the  Americans  f — A.  In  what  particular  f 

Q.  Well,youhave  spokenofwhatwouldbetheeflfectsupon  society  gen- 
ally  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The  Australians  are  of  thesane 
race  as  ourselves  and  the  Englishman.  Now,  can  you  state  whether,  on  the 
whole,  Australia  is  better  ofT  under  the  operation  of  that  liftw  or  prao- 
tice  than  the  Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  the  Irishman,  or  the  Ameri- 
can t— A.  I  spoke  of  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
and  its  application  to  industrial  countries,  and  merely  mentioned  that 
case  to  show  that,  although  Australia  may  not  be  properly  dassifledaa  an 
industrial  country,  yet  despite  the  opposition  of  those  who  opposed  tbat 
change  it  has  been  made  there  and  is  now  regarded  with  satisbetloa 
by  all  classes.  I  merely  mentioned  that  as  a  fiact,  that  the  opponenta  of 
the  measure  at  first  became  afterwards  firiends  to  it,  believing  that  it 
bad  worked  so  much  good  in  comparison  with  the  condition  that  frTistfitl 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  would  act  upon  it  if  yen 
were  called  upon  to  act  or  not  to  act,  that  a  law  of  the  United  States 
or  c{  the  States  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day  would  bs 
or  could  be  actually  enforced  in  this  country  f — ^A.  For  private  employ- 
ers, do  you  meanf 

Q.  Yes;  for  corporations  and  factories — private  emploverst— ^  I 
think,  first,  that  the  general  Government,  under  the  Gonstitntion,  pos- 
sesses no  such  power.  I  am  speaking  upon  this  question  because  i  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  wrong  that,  with  all  our  modem  inventions,  the  work- 
ing people  should  be  called  ux>on  to  work  the  long  hours  that  the^  do: 
and  while  in  this  instance  I  am  not  seeking  redress  from  the  genecsl 
Government,  or  asking  it  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  general^Tf  I  do 
say  that  it  is  more  than  negligence,  more  than  wrong,  on  the  part  of  ths 
Gtovemmenjb  to  permit  its  own  statute  on  that  subject  to  remain  onsn- 
foroed.  The  Government  has  adopted  a  national  eight-hour  law  for  all 
Government  employes.  If  that  law  is  wrong  it  should  be  obliterated 
from  ti^e  statute  books  ^  but  as  it  is  good,  it  ought  to  remain ;  and  so 
long  as  it  is  a  law  it  is  worse  than  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  offlosr  of 
the  (Government  to  set  the  example  of  ignoring  or  violating  iti 

Q.  The  real  difficulty  comes  in  here :  Ctovemment  employment 
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ucber  tf  uiployments  must  have  more  or  less  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
Go^'ernnient  em  ploy  6  does  not  like  to  take  eight  hours'  pay  when  another 
■Lao  outside  may  work  a  little  longer  and  gotten  hours' pay. — A.  That  may 
be  true ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  oiieratives  in  the  Government  employ 
v«rc  pai<l  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  of  labor  until  the  panic  arose, 
and  that  then,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  say^  the  eight-hour  law  wascon- 
acraed  to  mean  a  reduction  of  wages,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  proc- 
lainatioiis  of  President  Grant  had  been  issued  setting  forth  that  no  re- 
duction in  pay  should  result  trom  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
from  ten  to  eight.  That  was  during  the  panic,  and  when  the  labor  or- 
gaiiixations  were  considerably  crippled. 

Q.  I  admit  your  point  as  against  the  apparent  evasion  of  what  would 
aeem  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law;  but  the  other  difficulty,  which  is  a 
^uhstantial  one,  still  remains.  Oan  any  such  law  be  properly  coiforoed 
«o  as  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  laborers  or  wage  workers  of  the  coun- 
try in  private  employ  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  under  our  present 
c^jmpet4tive  system. 

Q.  Then  the  suggestion  of  an  eight-hour  law  would  seem  to  be  of  no 
*)!«  t~ A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  take  that  view.  I  hold  that  our  representa- 
tives, possessing  more  than  the  average  intelligence,  or  at  least  the 
ftTtifage  intelligence,  should  be  in  the  van,  should  in  a  measure  teach 
tb«-  people,  and  should  adopt  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  Government 
fflploy^,  not  so  much  to  benefit  those  employes,  as  to  set  an  example 
to  be  imitated  by  private  employers,  to  be  requested  by  the  employed, 
to  be  agitated  for,  to  he  organized  for,  to  be  attained.  That  law  ought 
to  be  enforced  to  enable  the  workingmen  to  look  to  the  Government  as 
»e.\amp1eand  say,  *^Here.  our  Government  has  adopted  the  eight- 
bur  law,  and  it  is  worth}'  oi  imitation." 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  private  employers  would  be  much  influenced 
Lgr  sentimental  considerations  of  that  kind  f — A.  Probably  not  all ;  but 
I  know  that  a  good  many  employers  would. 

Q.  A  portion  of  the  employes  would  refuse  to  work  more  than  eight 
ikonrs  probably ;  but  would  not  they  find  as  a  result  that  they  would 
Ure  to  take  the  eight  hours'  payf — ^A.  They  would  not  refuse  to  work 
aorp  than  eight  hours  until  the  movement  became  somewhat  general, 
a'  It-ast  in  their  own  trades. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  A  law  of  Congress  is  an  expression  of  public  opinion.  Now.  would 
not  that  expression  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  national  eignt-hour 
law  have  necessarily  a  great  ininence  upon  the  same  question  between 
individuals  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  That  would  be  its  moral  effect,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion 
voQld  compel  conformity  to  it  in  practice  in  the  course  of  timef — A, 
Tliat  is  what  I  have  been  attempting  to  get  at. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Here  is  this  law,  more  than  a  dozen  vears old, still  on  the  sti:  ''»^- 
boolubat  entirely  disregarded  *,  so  that  that  theory  is  absolute!     '  < 
piDTed  by  the  fact. — A.  And  the  National  Legislature  is  conti...;::  .y 
huifBd  at  to  have  that  law  enforced. 

Q.  Tea ;  the  mass  of  public  opinion  would  seem  to  be  the  other  way, 
^  die  Ooogressional  action  is  not  an  expression  of  public  opinion.  But 
^  is  ■  law  on  the  statute-book,  and  yet  not  only  is  its  principle  not 
*<lopted  among  the  people  at  large,  but  even  the  Gk)vemment  itself 
^  to  enlbree  ita  own  edict. — A.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  Gk)vemment  in 
^tRtpect. 
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Q.  Now,  1  liave  suggested  the  qaestion  whether  an  eight-hour  law. 
or  any  law  regnlatiug  the  rates  of  wages,  in  order  to  be  of  benefit  mast 
not  reach  not  only  the  employer  bnt  also  the  employed,  with  penalties 
attached,  so  that  no  man  shonld  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  if  an  employer  per- 
mitted him  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours  he  also  shonld  be  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  With  such  a  law  enforoed  yon  would  have  some- 
thing  which  would  make  room  for  this  surplus  labor  in  regard  to  which 
there  has  been  so  much  testimony  here.  But  Just  so  long  as  compensa- 
tion depends  upon  the  amount*  of  labor  performed,  and  just  so  long  as 
the  individual  is  capable  of  doing  his  ten  hours'  work,  he  will  work  his 
ten  hours,  and,  by  private  agreements  between  himself  and  his  employer, 
they  will  increase  wages  and  production  by  the  evasion  of  any  general 
law  which  applies  only  to  the  employer. — A.  If  the  eight-honr  law  were 
enforced  by  the  Government,  and  at  least  it  ought  to  enforce  its  own 
edict 

Q.  rinterposing.]  Do  you  mean  that  the  Government  should  go  into 
the  laDor  market  just  as  any  other  employer  does,  and  see  what  it  can 
obtain  service  for  |  or  that,  finding  that  competent  labor  for  ten  hoars 
a  day  can  be  obtained  at  a  certain  price,  it  should  hire  that  labor,  wotk 
it  only  eight  hours,  and  pay  it  the  same  price  as  for  ten  hoortf  work  t 
Would  that  be  fair  towards  private  employetsf — A.  I  do  say  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  onght  to  be  in  advance  of  its 
people.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  legislator,  as  I  understand  it,  to  frame  and 
adopt  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  the  datj 
of  the  legislature  is  to  propose  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo|deu  The 
Constitution  of  the  country,  I  believe,  does  not  give  our  Ivatioiial  Got* 
ernment  the  right  to  adopt  a  law  which  would  l^  applicable  to  private 
employments ;  yet  for  its  own  employ^  it  onght  to  be  in  advaaoe ;  it 
ought  not  to  enter  the  labor  market.,  as  yon  have  suggested,  Mr.  Ohair- 
man,  in  competition  with  all  other  employers,  bnt  on^^t  to  be  in  advanos. 
The  selfish,  mercenary,  or  other  such  motives  which  govern  individuals 
in  their  struggle  to  accumulate  wealth  ought  not  to  exist  in  onr  Govern- 
ment, although  they  do  exist  to  a  morbid  degree  in  too  many  of  oar  em- 
ployers. The  Government  having  adopted  the  eight-hour  law,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  hardly  a  debatable  question,  the  efficiency  or  the  good  of 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor ;  and  the  Gk>vemment  having  adopted 
that  law,  it  should  be  faithfully  executed,  not  as  some  one  daring  the 
panic  did  construe  it,  or  as  others  do  now,  but  in  ac>cordanoe  witii  ite 
language  and  spirit.  Of  course  I  will  ^w  in  submission  to  a  dedsion 
upon  the  law,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  that  eight-hoar 
law  wiis  construed  to  mean  any  tiling  but  what  it  plainly  says  on  the  face 
of  it.  It  seems  to  cover  and  imply  everything  that  is  ut^ied,  and  not 
only  Wiis  that  the  first  ('(mstruc^tion  that  wiis  ])]aced  upon  the  law,  but 
several  of  the  executive  ofiic^ers  were  desirous  ofivduciug  the  wages  of 
the  Govenunent  employes  when  the  law  came  inti»  force, and  President 
Gnint,  in  a  proclamation  which  he  issuinl,  quoted  the  law,  and  staled 
that  fi*om  its  plain  language  and  meaning  it  was  clear  that  no  reduction 
of  wages  could  or  shonld  ensue  from  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  IbIhw. 
There  was  a  subse(iuent  proclamation  to  that  same  eff^ect.  Tet,  in  viola- 
tion of  (1)  the  law  and  (2)  the  two  proclamations  of  the  President— «uid  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  President  upon  a  question  of  construction  of 
law  is  not  going  to  issue  a  proclamation  without  haviug  his  legal  ad- 
viser a<lvise  him  as  to  whether  the  construction  is  correct  or  not — that 
law  waH  disreganled  !  As  n^pivsentatives  of  the  organized  trades  nvd 
lubor  unions  of  this  country  we  have  met  in  eouni*il  within  a  lew  <laySr 
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oo  next  Tuesday  we  shall  meet  in  our  third  annual  session  in  this  city. 
time  t4>  time  we  have  formnlated  our  demands  and  requests  for 
that  we  thocf^ht  ought  to  be  done  by  legislation  or  otherwise.  We 
Tery  well  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  leg- 
■lative  power  cannot  be  mere  probably  than  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
prople.  If  they  go  much  further  they  ai-e  apt  to  have  the  platform 
pnlkd  away  from  under  them,  leaving  them  floating  in  the  air  without 
isy  rapport  That  is  not  the  intention  of  organized  labor ;  but  we  do 
ay  that  oar  legislators  ought  to  be  at  least  that  one  step  in  advance  of 
mt  c:enenil  public.  Now,  if  they  will  have  the  national  eight-hour  law 
oifereed,  we  do  uot  ask  anything  ftirther  of  them  in  reference  to  the  re- 
iartion  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Let  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  en- 
iiree  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  among  private  employers  be  a 
question  to  be  settled  amicablv,  if  possible,  between  ourselves  and 
osr  employers,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  many  years  befere  it  will  be 
mcxally  settled.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  question  of  questions, 
tte  redaction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

By  Mr.  Oeoboe  : 

(|.  If  that  eight-hour  law  were  enforced,  would  it  not  be  mere  favorit- 
im  to  oertaia  men  who  might  be  favorites  of  officers  of  the  Gk>vem- 
■eat,  CDabling  them  to  get  soft  places  f — ^A.  That  may  probably  be  true 
»  ftr  an  rega^s  sinecures,  if  any  such  things  exist. 

^  Well,  they  do. — ^A.  But,  that  is  not  the  question.  We  are  speak- 
JiC  of  the  men  who  toil,  not  of  those  men  who  draw  their  salaries  for 
Msg  nothing. 

(^  Yoa  see.  the  Gtovemment  does  not  employ  more  than  a  thousandth 
■set  of  the  labor  of  the  ooontry.  Now^  would  not  the  payment  of  ten 
kamnf  wages  for  eight  hours  of  labor  in  the  Government  employ  be  a 
of  pcmtioal  favoritiBm  which  the  party  in  power  would  secure  for 
iMr  frwods,  and  would  not  Ihe  eight-hour  law  so  operate  f — A.  No ;  I 
ttak  not.  1  think  that  when  we  want  anything  done  on  our  dry-docks, 
m  m  mmr  navy-^ords,  or  oar  machine  shops,  or  our  foundries,  the  men 
m^  engaged  to  do  that  work  not  because  of  favoritism  but  because  of 
thor  eompetency.  I  am  not  speaking  now  as  to  whether  men  who  may 
be  caqplQyed— I  do  not  know  how  careful  to  be  in  this  matter,  because 
1  AoaPt  eaie  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  generally  prevailing  cry 
ftboet  politioal  patronage. 

Mr.  Geobgx.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  party  matter. 

The  CHAiRMAlf .  It  was  an  apprehension  of  the  evil  which  Senator 
Geoife  speaks  of  which  prevented  the  Republicans  from  enforcing  the 
agh^bolU'  law. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  The  Government  employs  clerks  at  good  salaries,  who  work  short 
b«m;  but  has  that  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of 
•ittkiiic  private  employ ments,  or  of  increasing  their  salaries  t — A.  \Yell, 
(^ckrks  in  private  employments  do  not  work  anything  like  the  uum- 
^of  hoors  that  other  employes  do ;  but  the  employes  that  I  have  ref- 
''nHse  to  are  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  manual  labor. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  practical  application  of  the  law. 
^  labor  market  changes  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year. 
Yoor  idea  of  that  law  is  that  the  Government  shall  pay  higher  wagej:i 
^  an;  paid  by  outside  employers,  as  an  example  and  for  its  forma- 
^  Hbct  upon  pohlio  opinioiL    Ton  start,  then,  with  a  law  which  pre- 
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Bcribes  the  compensation  at  so  mach  adav,  or  so  much  a  week,  or  ao  miui 
a  month,  or  so  mach  a  year,  beings,  say,  20.  i>er.  cent  higher  thaii  tin  Ami 
existing  outside  rate;  but  itmay  he  that  in  the  course  of  ayear  the  oataUl 
market  rate  will  have  risen  to  be  as  high  as  the  Oovemmeot  is  pejinft 
How  would  you  ac^ ust  that  difficulty  f  Would  you  provide  tLat  tti 
Government  should  as  a  rule  pay  a  certain  pHBrcentage  higher  thao  wn 
paid  in  outside  employment,  and  which  outside  employment  woald  JM 
make  the  basis  f — A.  No ;  I  would  not  make  that  a  prescribed  ralet  nol 
would  I  borrow  trouble  about  what  may  occur  some  years  hence.  I  beliefi 
that,  while  being  as  prudent  as  possible,  it  is  better  to  leave  what  mtif 
arise  in  a  given  event  to  be  adjusted  by  the  legislature  or  the  PMplflb 
Whenever  it  does  arise,  I  believe  they  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  aift 
culty,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  them  rather  than  to  advance  a  tliaai| 
as  to  what  could  or  should  be  done,  and  which  might  be  mistaken;  aal 
believe  rather  in  the  combined  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people  than  tal 
the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  combined  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people  wooll 
say, ''  Give  a  Government  employ^  more  than  a  private  employe  leeelfii 
who  does  the  same  work^t — A.  I  believe  that  were  the  eight-hour  lav 
submitted  to  the  combined  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people  they  wooU 
vote  decidedly  in  fkvor  of  it. 

Q.  Yes,  I  can  see  that ;  but  my  question  is  whether  the  member  of  • 
trades  union  would  say,  ''Pay  the  fellow  who  works  for  the  finiininiHfat 
20  i>er  cent,  more  than  I  receive''t — A.  Yes.  I  am  confident  fh^. 
if  yon  leave  this  matter  to  the  trades  unions  they  will  pronotinoe  li ; 
fa  vor  of  it  I  am  positive  of  that ;  and  when  I  speak  of  myself  I  do  no^; 
refer  to  my  individuality,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  workingOM' 
would  I  ^  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  enfbroemeat  rf 
tlio  eight -hour  law. 

Q.  The  retroactive  effect  upon  themselves  would  be  so  great  t-^ 
Yes,  sir.  1  am  confident  that  the  discussion  and  demonstration  <rf  the 
hcnefits  that  would  result  generally  from  the  rednotion  of  the  houB  flf 
labor  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  members  of  our  organisatiool 
who  might  at  one  time  have  been  probably  opposed  to  it,  but  whom 
now  positively  in  favor  of  the  rednotion  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  You  seem  to  go  upon  tiie  principle  in  your  reaaoninga  that  ths 
Government  cannot  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  as  between  lurivats  «■- 
ployers  and  employes.    If  it  is  for  the  general  good  to  do  so,  why  Mil  , 
making  the  law  efficient  by  applying  it  to  both  parties  by  afflsiitf 
penalties  and  enforcing  them  for  violation  f — A.  I  am  not  a  veiy  good  • 
expounder  of  the  Ck>nstitution,  so  I  will  not  contend  upon  thatpoM^ 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  idea  about  this  eight-hour  law.  I 
understand  that,  in  the  first  place,  you  propose  a  rule  of  action  by  whkh 
shall  be  prohibited  the  exaction  of  more  than  eight  houm  of  labor  dailj 
of  any  one  man.  Now,  suppose  the  man  wants  to  work  more  than  ei^ 
hours,  would  you  favor  a  law  prohibiting  itf— A.  No;  I  woold  not 
favor  such  a  law.  I  believe  that  the  regiuation  of  that  would  easily 
evolve  out  of  the  organized  efforts  of  lalMr  and  the  means  that  woaU 
be  taken  to  agitate  the  question  and  educate  the  workers  to  ondentaad 
that  it  wonld  be  to  their  benefit,  to  their  lasting  benefit,  to  abstain  fkM 
more  than  eight  hours'  work. 

Q.  You  think  that  wonld  beoome  the  universal  custom  and  rale  I— Ai 
Yea,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Ososax : 

We  might  all  be  in  fiivor  of  the  eight-hoar  law.  ai  d  in  favor  of  iU 
t  Dj^  Congress,  provided  we  conld  be  made  to  believe  that  it 
have  the  effect  which  yon  expect  it  woald  have.    But  there  may 
le  donbt  in  oar  minds  as  to  whether  the  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
law  wonld  have  the  slightest  effect  apon  the  general  basinets  of 
As  country.    There  is  a  class  of  Oovemment  employes  now  who  have 
hqEdy  the  advantage  in  salaries  and  in  everything  else,  and  I  think 
flMt  Mvantage^  instead  of  operating  for  the  good  of  the  people,  oper- 
nai  to  the  iigary  of  the  whole  coan&y.    Oovemment  employs  very  few 
■MhaninSi  and,  sapposing  that  law  was  enforced,  they  wonld  employ 
ahborers  bow  many  men  do  yon  think ;  five  hnndredt^A.  ]l^bably 
iMnaiiy. 

Q.  Kow,  wonld  not  those  be  places  that  everybody  wonld  want  to 
|Bt^  beeaose  they  wonld  be  easier  than  ontside  places  t — A.  If  that  waH 
M  ft  woald  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  other  working  i>eople  try  to 
Utate  the  example,  and.  as  they  oonld  not  all  become  Oovemment 
■mloyte,  tfaey  woald  endeavor  to  have  the  eight-honr  law  enforced  in 
fkir  private  employments. 

^  Is  there  not  a  very  great  desire  on  the  part  of  workingmen  to  get 
Goranment  employment,  and  wonld  not  that  be  regarded  as  a  very  great 
adfantaget    I  ask  yon  to  think  abont  that.    It  woold  become  a  mere 

&!%  seems  to  me,  to  be  given  to  the  party  in  power. — ^A.  I  do  not 
it  woold  have  that  effect  only  to  a  very  slight  degree :  bnt  if  it  is 
tteopimon  that  npon  the  enforcement  of  the  national  eign^hoar  law 
kmedialely  as  a  resnlt  the  private  employers  would  try  to  enforce  it  in 
their  bosaness  of  coarse  whoever  expected  that  woald  be  disappointed ; 
hot  still  I  am  confident  that  it  would  tend  to  bring  that  about. 
[Examination  suspended.] 
A^ioomed. 


York,  Auguit  17, 1883. 
Daxikl  S.  Bobeson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaikxak: 

UneatimL  State  yoor  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  reside  in 
Sew  York:  I  am  a  telegraph  engineer  and  contractor. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  and  how  great  has  been  your 
snerienee  f — ^A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  a  number  of  yearh, 
lod  have  made  several  thousand  miles  of  line. 

<^  Yoa  may  state  in  which  way  your  attendance  has  been  secured  by 
the  eommittee,  whether  you  have  come  voluntarily  or  have  been  sub- 
pesnaed. — A.  I  have  been  subpcenaed. 

Q,  YoQ  do  not  come  as  a  volunteer  witness  by  anv  meanft  f — A.  No, 
rir. 

^  I  do  Dot  wish  to  draw  from  you  any  matter  that  can  be  injoriouji 
hi  yoo  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  trausaction  of  your  basinet  as  a 
eonstmctor.  or  ai«  a  coutracior  with  companies  or  inilividuals 
MT  be  euusuuciing  telegraph  lines,  but,  subject  only  to  that  limi- 
•r  restrietion.  I  would  like  to  have  yon  state  to  the  cfpmtuiiu^ 
to  tho9e  who  erect  and  operate  a  telegraph  ]ine  U$  get  it  info 
to  do  basiness  for  the  pubhc— tiie  cost  of  all  that  would 
by  the  general  teno  -*  the  plant.* — A.  That  is  a  '"'^-^ttioii 
r^r  in  that  way.    It  in  not  definite  enosghir 
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mean  a  one-wire  line,  or  a  twenty,  or  a  six,  or  an  eight  wire  Una.  Wboi 
jou  set  out  to  inangurate  a  telegraphic  system  you  first  have  to  a^l^ 
your  plan  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  yon  pn^ 
pose  to  serve.  Some  parts  of  that  country  will  want  six,  eighty  or  tH 
wires,  some  two,  some  only  one.  Therefore  I  could  not  veiy  well  mail 
an  average  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  that  could  be  relied  on  in  ■» 
swer  to  so  general  a  question. 

■ 

COST  OF  A  TELBORAPH    LINE    FROM  NBW  YORK  TO  GmOAOO. 

Q.  Tou  have,  from  your  experience,  a  very  accurate  knowledge  ol 
the  entire  country  and  of  the  application  of  telegraphic  fiusilitiee  to  fhi 
various  sections  of  it  in  order  to  do  the  business  required  by  therablkl 
Now,  won't  you  give  as  the  information  I  have  asked  for  with  refewne! 
to  a  line  connecting,  for  instance,  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  d^  d 
Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  miles^  is  it  nott— A.  YflS| 
about  that. 

Q.  Take  that  line,  then,  and  give  us  an  estimate. — A.  I  think  JM 
liad  some  figures  from  somebody  who  testified  here.  Tboee  figoni 
are  very  erroneous,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  take  them  up  aai 
correct  them,  because  in  correcting  that  estimate  we  will  neceesanlygBl 
at  the  truth,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way  and  give  us  the  fiEUsts  as  near  as  yon  oul^ 
A .  A  Mr.  McClelland  said  here  that  the  estimated  cost  of  a  line  1/M 
miles  long,  composed  of  No.  6  gauge  wire,  would  be  $725,06&  I  pie- 
sume  those  figures  are  correctly  reported.  This  is  according  to  fle 
newspaper;  all  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapvii 

By  Mr.  Oeoroe  : 

Q.  Is  the  cost  that  he  gives  right  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  the  costt — A.  At  least  double  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  testify  from  that  newspir 
])er  slip.  You  can  state  anything  that  you  find  there,  but  I  want  it  to 
appear  in  our  record  that  you  have  testified  from  year  own  knowtedn 
as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  construct  the  line  which  you  have  indioatBd 
between  New  York  and  Chicago. — ^A.  Well,  a  line  of  eight  wires  is  oot- 
liued  here  in  this  slip,  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  would 
cost  a  thousand  dollars  a  mile  according  to  my  estimate,  for  equipment, 
outfit,  fitting  up  of  offices,  rights  of  way,  &c. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  State  what  else  that  million  dollars  would  include. — A.  Eveiythiiif 
I>ertaining  to  a  complete  telegraphic  line  r^Ebdy  to  open  from  New  Yoii 
to  Chicago,  with  the  usual  number  of  intermediate  offices. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  purchase  of  those  offices  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  tta^ 
are  supposed  to  be  rented  offices.  It  includes  the  fitting  up  of  thesi 
with  telegraphic  batteries,  switches,  and  all  the  fitting  upof  titie  olBiMS- 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  posts  and  the  wives  1^ 
A.  Well,  I  think  1  shall  have  to  decline  to  answer  that  qneetioa  in  de- 
tail. 

By  Mr.  OEORas : 

Q.  Yon  decline  to  answer  that  in  detail  t— A.  Tea,  sir:  I  tUnk  ttal 
is  an  inqniry  into  my  private  boainees  whioh  should  not  m  wmlkb. 
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heu  why  do  you  answer  it  iii  general  if  yoa  are  auwilling  to  an- 
in  detail  t — A.  I  Lave  not  answered  it,  except  as  to  the  general 
the  line. 

iBOROS.  We  have  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  your  judg- 
Dlet8  3'ou  give  us  the  basis  of  it. 

Chairman.  [To  the  witness.]  What  you  have  stated  is  such  a 
a  as  yon  would  make  to  construct  such  a  linef 
WiTVEsa.  YeSySir. 

3SOR6K.  We  did  not  ask  what  the  witness  would  charge,  but 
le  line  would  cost. 

UHAiRifAN.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  myself  feel  that  we  ought  to  sin- 
Bobeson  out  from  all  the  business  men  in  the  count^.  and  re- 
im  to  expose  his  afbirs.  He  gives  us  here,  he  says^  such  a  prop- 
as  he  would  make  for  the  construction  of  such  a  line,  and  tells 
t  the  individuals  or  the  corporation,  or  whoever  it  might  be  that 
him  to  construct  such  a  line,  would  have  to  pay  for  it  if  he  did 
*k«  NoWf  when  it  comes  to  figuring  out  just  where  he  would 
dollar  on  the  contract  if  he  took  it,  I  do  not  feel  like  pressing 
DD  that  point,  because  I  do  not  think  it 4s  really  essential  to  the 
»  of  our  inquiiy.  What  we  want  to  ascertain  is  what  this  tele- 
^  plant''  is  reasonably  worth  now,  or  what  it  would  cost  to  re- 
• 

}xORG£.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  witness  tell  anything  but 
d  pleases,  or  to  ask  him  anything  about  his  private  business ;  I 
t  uim  to  testify  as  to  the  reasonable  cost  in  the  market,  just  as  he 
estify  about  the  price  of  pork,  or  the  cost  of  building  a  house, 
other  fact  of  that  character.  I  do  not  ask  him  what  he  would 
for  the  work,  but  what  such  work  would  cost  in  the  market.  He 
ikes  to  give  us  the  sum  of  the  whole,  but  declines  to  give  us  the 
and  if  he  insists  upon  declining  to  go  into  details,  then  I  say 
I  testimony  is  utterly  worthless. 

JRAIRMAN.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ftluable.  If  I  am  a  capitalist  prox>osing  to  construct  a  telegraph 
is  of  no  particular  consequence  to  me  what  each  detail  costs.  It 
ost  of  the  whole  that  I  have  to  consider. 

yEORGE.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  fact 

I  dec-lining  to  answer  as  to  details  destroys,  in  my  opinion,  and 

in  the  judgment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  the  nature  of 

imony.    I  want  to  know  how  much  the  right  of  way  costs,  how 

he  poles  cost,  how  much  the  wires  cost ;  and  when  that  is  all 

ip  we  can  test  whether  the  whole  sum  as  he  gives  it  is  correct 

I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  his  private  business,  any 

lan  I  would  want  to  know  the  private  business  of  a  merchant,  if 

put  on  the  stand  and  I  should  ask  him  the  market  value  of  any 

lar  class  of  goods  that  he  might  be  dealing  in ;  or  the  private 

»  of  a  broker,  if  I  asked  him  about  stocks  that  he  might  be  deal- 

or  a  builder  about  the  cost  of  putting  up  a  house. 

By  Mr.  Oborqb  : 

low  much  of  the  aggregate  which  you  have  stated  would  be  in 
it  of  poles ;  how  much  in  the  right  of  way ;  how  much  in  furnish- 
ees;  how  much  in  any  other  thing  that  might  constitute  a  part 
ooct  f  Are  you  willing  to  tell  those  items  t — A.  I  believe  it  is 
iitent  with  my  personid  interests  to  answer  that  question  in  de- 
l  deeline  to  answer. 
4o  not  aak  yoa  now  what  yoa  would  charge,  bnjb  what  would  be 
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the  reasonable  market  ])riee  for  doing  that  work  npon  reaBonable  nocioe 
given  to  the  public  and  to  contractors.  What  would  be  the  coett— A. 
Well,  I  shonhl  want  a  thousand  dollars  a  mile  to  build  that  line. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  how  much  the  poles  would  cost  per 
mile  t — ^A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  how  much  the  wire  would  coet  i>er 
mile  t — ^A.  I  decline,  on  principle,  to  state  what  these  items  would  ooflt. 

Q.  You  decline  to  give  any  of  the  details  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Won't  you  state  yourself,  without  reference  to  the  report  of  other 
testimony  given  here,  what  facilities  would  be  iududed  lu  this  tele- 
graphic system  which  you  say  could  be  constructed  at  the  cost  of  a 
million  dollars  between  New  York  and  Chicago  f 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  capacity  of  it  t 

Q.  Its  cap:icity  to  do  business. 

A.  It  would  be  an  eight-wire  line,  which  could  be  duplexed  or  quad- 
ruplexed,  making  it  equivalent  to  16  or  32  wires,  as  the  case  might  be* 

Q.  How  would  it  compare  in  business  capacity  with  the  existing 
fiicilities  of  the  Western  Onion  Telegraph  Company  between  thoee  two 
points  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  wires  the  Western 
Union  have  to  Chicago,  but  I  should  judge  that  they  would  be  able,  by 
their  various  routes,  to  use,  probably,  40  wires  to  Chicago,  possiUy 
more.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  extent  of  their  wires,  but  they  could 
work  Chicago  in  various  ways. 

Q.  And  this  line  would  have  how  many  wires  t — A.  It  would  be  an 
eight-wire  line,  which  you  could  quadruplex. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  existing  facilities  of  the  Western 
Union  are  40  actual  wires,  which  could  be  multiplied  in  their  capac- 
ity by  either  two  or  fourt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  capacity,  then,  is  equivalent  to  80  or  to  160  wii-esf — A.  Yes ; 
do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  that  is  all  they  have  got:  bnt  I 
should  think  that  they  could  reach  Chicago  very  easily  by  40  different 
wires. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood,  then,  that  to  constmct  their  fadh- 
ties  anew  at  the  present  time  would  cost  about  twice  to  four  times  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  to  build  such  a  line  as  yon  have  estimated  at  a 
million  dollars  f — A.  Well,  that  is  hardly  an  equal  question^  because 
their  means  of  working  Chicago  are  by  different  routes:  probably  in 
that  number  of  wires  (&)  they  might  have  some  by  whicn  they  would 
have  to  go  1,500  or  1,600  miles  instead  of  a  thousand ;  they  might  woriL 
Chicago  by  Montreal,  or  by  Washington,  or  by  Philadelphia,  or  by  way 
of  the  New  York  Central  route. 

Q.  1  desire  to  get  a  comparison  between  such  a  line  as  you  estimate  aa 
costing  a  million  dollars  and  their  direct  fiEM^ilities  which  would  omre- 
spond  in  location  to  the  line  proposed  to  be  constructed  for  a  million  dol- 
lars,— A.  Well,  you  might  assume  that  their  '^  direct "  route  was  either 
by  tlie  Pennsylvania  or  by  the  New  York  Centml ;  they  probably  haven't 
got  on  either  one  of  these  routes  more  than  Swires. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difiiculty  in  transacting  the  direct 
business  between  New  York  and  Chicago  on  such  a  line  as  yon  conkl 
build  for  $1,000,000 1 

The  W^iTNESS.  The  entire  business  of  the  two  cities  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  You  could  not  do  it,  and  do  any  ^^  way  "  bmnness ;  the 
entjre  line,  8  wires,  devoted  to  that  through  business  woidd  piobafaly 
doit 
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Q.  How  would  the  way  basiDCSS  between  here  and  Chicago  compare 
D  atznoQut  with  the  direct  business  between  the  two  cities  f — A.  I  dou^t 
tnow,  sir. 
Q.  You  donH  know  which  would  bo  the  larfrerf — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  An»  >ou  acquainted  with  the  existing  telegraphic  tacilities  between 
Ke:w  Ytirk  and  Boston  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Yhat  would  you  be  willing  to  constmct  a  line  such  as  j'ou  have 
de»\ribi*tl  l>otween  New  York  and  Boston  for? — A.  In  the  same  ratio; 
^t  ilu-  rate  of  81,000  per  mile. 

U.  Do  you  think  that,  in  competition  with  other  contnictors,  if  such 
hiK'^  uere  to  be  built,  you  would  be  willing  to  construct  the  line  for  any 
IcM  price  than  you  have  given  here! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  built  three 
line«froni  New  York  to  Boston,  and  I  know  what  tlie  difliculties  are. 

Q.  And  you  think  your  proposition,  }'S  between  such  points,  to  build 
iQch  a  line  for  $1,000  per  mile  is  as  low  as  a  contnictor  ouglit  to  under- 
take it  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  who  assumes  eveiy thing,  who  takes  the 
i&e  on  pai>er  and  turns  it  over  completed,  assuming  the  right  of  way^ 
udall. 

Q.  Tliat  is,  the  contractor  to  procure  the  right  of  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
CTtrrything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  amounts  that  have  been  paid  hith- 
«to  Iw  rights  of  way  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Wf»n*t  you  give  us  such  hurts  of  that  kind  as  are  within  your 
lift»;ilHl-e  ? — A.  SVell,  that  is  very  varied,  the  cost  of  right  of  way. 

Q.  Givi*  us  some  starting  point. — A.  I  have  known  of  as  much  as  a 
tkoavjimJ  (lollais  having  been  paid  for  a  ]ilace  to  put  six  poles. 

Q.  And  1  sn]»pose  you  have  known  of  a  thousand  poles  to  bo  placed 
vithiiat  costing  anything  ? — A.  Yes ;  plenty  of  them  at  fifty  cents  or  a 
A)ibr  apiece,  on  private  property;  this  is,  not  on  the  highways. 

Q.  lsupiH>se  it  is  rarely  that  in  getting  these  rights  of  way  more  than 
t»emy-five  or  fifty  cents  is  paid  for  the  right  of  way  ?— A.  Well,  tliat 
i*  rather  a  small  price;  it  depends  upon  diilerent  conditions  inditleient 
Oi^s;  there  is  no  general  estimate  that  can  be  made. 

y.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cost  of  the  ri*»ht  of  way  between  New 
York  ami  Chicago  f<»r  the  setting  of  the  ])olesf     1  mean  Avhat  do  you 
think  it  would  cost  for  the  right  to  set  a  line  of  poles  from  here  to  Chi- 
f    etgu! — A.  Well,  you  ought  to  estimate  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  lor 
the  ri;:hi  cf  way  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

Q-  Aud  from  New  VTork  to  Boston  in  the  same  iiroportion  ? — A.  Yes, 
lir;  or  rather  more  in  proportion. 

Q.  Is  It,  as  a  rule,  true  that  these  rights  of  way  cost  more  in  the  East 
than  as  yon  go  westward  or  southward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  sup|)Ose  that  in  the  western  country,  especially  in  the  far  West, 
the  cust  of  such  rights  is  merely  nominal,  or  at  least  very  slight. — A. 

Q.  Then  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  line  of  telegraph  between  New 
York  ami  Chicago  is  probably  an  estinuite  for  the  most  expensive  conn- 
^to  bnild  through  that  we  have,  is  it  not  f — A.  It  would  depend  a 
f*"!  «l»*al  up«m  which  mute  you  took  to  g«^t  there. 

^*  Well,  take  the  n)ute  you  had  in  mind  in  making  3'onr  estimate  of 
ll,<«w  |K*r  mih»  ? — A.   Probably  the  most  expensive  route  to  handle 
^^Vi  U*  from  Washington  to  Boston. 
Q-  Aud  next  to  that  from  New  York  to  Chic^igo. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
y.  lluw  greiit  is  .your  knowledge  ol  the  entire  telegnif)h  facilities  of 
I      jj*  ^VeNtern   Union  Comjiany  tlmiughout  the  whole  country  f — A.  I 
1      VTeuo  knowledge  except  from  their  published  reports. 

^  20  G (5  I.AW) 
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Q.  You  Uave  uo  reason,  I  suppose,  to  doubt  that  those  reports  an 
substautially  correct  f — A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  to  reproduce  the  ratin 
telcgrap  hie  facilities  of  the  whole  country  for,  giving;  yoa  a  reasoDibb 
time,  and  embracing  not  only  the  facilities  of  the  Western  Union  bot 
also  those  of  all  other  telegraphic  companies  that  exist  in  thiscoanti; 
at  present — the  entire  telegraphic  system  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer  tint 
unless  I  could  have  definite  information  as  to  exactly  what  exists,  and 
also  some  considerable  time  for  calculation. 

Q.  Do  you  bi  lieve  that  850,000,000  wouhl  <lo  it  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  rejuodnce  everything  f — A.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  taka 
the  contract  for  850,000.000. 

O.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  the  contract  for  830,000,000  f— A. 
I  think  it  could  be  done  for  8.M),000,000. 

Q.  1  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  pressing  you,  but  do  yon  think  it 
could  be  done  for  less  than  830,000,000 1  Would  you  be  willing  totate 
the  contract  for  830,000,000?— A.  I  would  be  willing  to  undertakeit 
for  830,000,000  if  I  had  the  rights  of  way  that  the  Western  Union  peo- 
ple have. 

Q.  Those  rights  of  way  would  cost  considerable  of  course  t — A,  Wdl, 
the.  Western  Union  people  have  a  great  deal  of  railroad  rights  of  w^y, 
which  IS  advanta<;eous  in  a  good  many  resi>ects  and  which  cost  then 
something  of  course.    They  give  a  certain  amount  of  service  for  it 

Q.  What  are  the  arrangements  between  the  railroads  and  the  tele- 
grai»h  companies  in  regard  to  their  mutual  accommodation  in  the  tram- 
action  of  business  in  a  general  way  f— A.  Oh,  well,  they  are  matters  of 
agreement.  Sometimes  there  is  a  rental  paid ;  sometimes  there  is  cer- 
tain free  telegraphic  service  given  ;  1  don't  think  there  is  any  deflDite 
general  basis  for  those  arrangements. 

Q.  Are  there  railroad  companies  who,  t»  any  extent,  own  telegraphie 
facilities  themselves  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  do.  The  Baltimore^ 
Ohio  Company  owns  a  large  telegraphic  system,  and  does  a  genoal 
telegraphic  business.  !Most  of  the  large  roads  own  their  own  tete- 
graph  lines. 

Q.  Are  there  along  those  railioads  telegra]»h  lilies  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  or  does  the  Western  Union  Company  employ  the  raO- 
road  lines  in  the  transaction  of  its  business! — A.  Sometimes  the  Weit- 
ein  Union  has  separate  lines  of  poh*s,  and  sometinu^s  it  has  room  furiti 
wires  on  the  poles  of  the  railroad  c(»mpany;  sometimes  the  Western 
Union  owns  the  ]M)les  and  tlir  railmad  <*(»mpany  has  a  certain  unioODt 
of  I'oom  on  them  for  wires. 

Q.  In  your  estimate  of  the  rosr  «»f  rt-pHMluring  the  telegrafdiie  line* 
or  facii[ti*»s  n!)W  exist inj;  nvn  lin*  mtire  muntiv,  do  yi»u  alli»\v  jny- 
thinu:  lor  the  I'ost  or  the  valiu'  of  ]>aU'nts,  pim-essi's,  or  rights  i»f  that 
kind  .' — A.  No.  sir;  1  ilo  imt  :j11o\\  aiivthin.ir  lor  j;oml  will  i-iilnT— 
inerciy  the  al)solute  flat  cost  of  the  ])i»Ic**.  wiirs,  anil  instruments. 

Q.  If  the  country  was  di-voiil  of  lf!«';;rapliir  taeilities  \iiu  would  rv- 
inoiluee  tlio>e  which  now  i-xi^t  Im  s;;njMHMHM)  ?— A.  TIm'V  eonhl  I* 
producctl  inr  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Dftyou  include  in  that  I'sTjiiiiHc  \\iv  tcli';:i-aphir  faeilities  of  Can* 
aila  ? — A.  No,  sir:  1  don't  know  anythinu  about  thi»se. 

i}.  What  othrr  contractors  are  iherr  who  have  clone  work  extensively 
ill  the  way  of  the  i^onstruction  of  trle^^raphs  whose  names  you  coqU 
;:iv<*  us  .'  Or  do  you  know  of  any  who  has  done  more  than  ^'ourself  1^ 
A.  Oh.  yes.    Mr.  J.  G.  Mottre  built  the  Mutual  Union  lines  largely.    Bl 
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is  not  in  this  conntry  now ;  he  is  in  Earope.    Mr.  J.  G.  Smith  is  another 
gentleman  who  has  done  a  ^ood  deal  of  work  of  that  kind. 
Q.  Where  does  he  reside  f — A.  In  New  York  somewhere,  I  believe. 
Q.  Can  you  givi*  IIS  some  other  names  f — A.  There  are  plenty  of  others 
tikat  I  cannot  recall  at  this  momeut.    I  can  f^ve  you  other  names  after 
a  little  reflection. 

Q.  You  have  state<1  that  you  have  constiaicted  a  good  deal  of  tele- 
prapb  property  as  a  contractor;  have  you  ever  done  auy  such  work  in 
the  ttervice  of  the  telegraph  companies  t — A.  No,  sir,  not  in  the  service 
oC  the  companies  ab^^lutely — well,  very  little ;  1  have  with  construc- 
tion companies. 

Q.  What  construction  company  f — A.  With  what  was  sometimes 
called  the  Mutual  Union  Coustruction  Company,  although  it  was  sim- 
ply J.  G.  MiK>re  &  Co. 

Q.  That  construction  company  built  the  line  under  a  contract  for  the 
Xntual  Uuioti  Telegraph  Company,  did  itt — A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  llow  much  of  the  Mutual  Union  line  did  that  company  build  t — 
A.  The  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Uow  much  did  that  line  cost  the  company ;  in  other  w^onla,  what 
m  they  |>ay  tor  their  telegniph  system  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  au- 
iver  that  question. 

Q.  Why  f    Because  you  don't  know,  or  because  you  think  you  ought 
Dit  lo  teli  ?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  it. 
Q.  I  suppose  you  know  it  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy.     Is 
diere  auy  published,  admitted  amount  that  it  cost  them  f — A.  I  think 
tbere  has  been  some  statement  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  that  amount  as  you  may  have  seen  or  heard  it  stated  f — 
A.  1  don't  recollect.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  litigation  between 
the  Mutual  Union  and  the  Western  Union,  and  I  think  those  things 
^ere  brought  out  in  various  ways. 

Q.  What  admitted  or  published  statement  of  the  cost  have  you  ob- 
■erved  f — A.  I  don't  recollect  what  the  tlgures  were. 

Q.  Three  or  four  millioDS,  more  or  lessf — A.  Oh,  yes;  much  more 
thftQ  tliat,  1  should  think. 

Q.  liow  extensive  is  the  system  of  the  Mutual  Union  Company  t — A. 
U  is  now  absorbed.    It  extended  from  Bangor,  Mc.,  to  Kansas  City, 
^  as  far  south  as  Washington  and  Louisville ;  a  double  trunk  line  from 
&*Ton  to  Chicago.    Then  they  had  a  northern  and  a  southern  line, 
^kiog  in  Milwaiilkee,  iSaint  Paul,  and  Detroit,  and  also  a  Canadian  sys- 
'^1.  f-overing  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa. 
Q.  It  was  really  quite  an  extensive  system  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  did  it  compare  with  the  system  of  the  Western  Union  at 
^{iai  time  av^  to  its  extent? — A.  I  don't  recollect  what  (lie  Western 
-  uion  milea;^'<'  is:  that  would  be  the  only  way  to  compare  them. 
Q.  Do  \o\i  know  what  became  of  the  Mutual  Union  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  become  of  it  ? — A.  It  is  leased  to  the  Western  Union. 
y.  It  is  an  existing  coriH)ration  then.    Do  you  know  th<'  terms  of  the 
^•r.iue  ? — A.  Yes,  sir — that  is,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Wfll,  in  a  general  way  you  may  state  them. — A.  The  Western 
^*:ii»n  guarantee<l   ti  per  cent,  on  $5,000,000,  and   U   per  cent,  on 

*HMHK).0<KI  of^tO<*k. 

Q.  For  how  many  \earst — A.  For  91)  years  or  901),  I  have  forgotten 
*liieh. 

^.  It  doesu^t  make  much  difference,  I  suppose  t — A.  Kot  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  other  fact  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  construct- 
wgtHi'ffrapb  lines  th«t  you  think  would  be  of  service  to  the  committee ! — 
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A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  can.    I  think  that  in  a  general  vayu 
eHtimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  is  sufficient. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  an  estimate  of  $1,000  per  mile  between  NewToifc 
and  Chicago.  What  would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  to  construed 
similar  lino  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans  tor;  how  much  per 
mile  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  1  have  never  built  any  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Q.  You  could  construct  it  more  cheaply  there,  I  should  suppose  1- 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Eights  of  way  would  cost  less  and  poles  would  be  likely  to  ooil 
less  in  that  wooded  country,  would  they  not  t — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  material  and  labor  generally  would  be  cheaper! — ^A.  Yci) 
air. 

Q.  Would  it  be  true  of  the  less  populous  parts  of  the  ooantiy  gen» 
ally  that  those  facilities  could  be  furnished  at  a  considerable  redoctioB 
of  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  for  them  between  New  York  aid 
Chicago  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily  so  in  all  cases,  becaoae  ]u|B 
portions  of  the  country  haven't  got  any  suitable  timber,  and  then  thit 
becomes  a  very  expensive  matter. 

Q.  But  in  such  ])ortions  of  the  country  the  facilities  required  in  oite 
to  duplicate  those  now  existing  there  would  be  slight,  would  thif 
notf 

A.  I  don't  understiind  the  question. 

Q.  In  those  scctioiiH  of  the  country  where  poles  would  be  scarce  and 
high,  you  would  not  want  so  many  of  them.  In  other  worda,  is  there 
not  a  larger  number  of  poles  per  mile  between  here  and  Chicago  thia 
on  the  lines  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacitlc  Coast f-^ A.  Do 
yon  mean  that  there  would  be  a  less  number  of  poles  per  milet 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean.  Is  that  correct! — ^A.  No,  sir;  then 
should  not  be. 

Q.  A  pole  answers  for  any  number  of  wires,  does  it  f — A.  No,  nr. 
Poles  are  ])laced  at  certain  distances  apart.  Where  yon  are  going  to 
build  a  single  light  line,  yon  want  only  so  many  poles  per  mile— not lo 
many  tis  for  a  trunk  line,  but  for  a  trunk  line  you  want  just  the  number 
per  uiile  that  you  do  between  here  and  Chicago. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  existing  facilities  and  of  duplicating  them^ 
A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainte<l  with  them  in  detail  to  answer  {W* 
fcicularly  as  to  that. 

COST  OF   TELEGBAPn  LINES  OENEBAIXT. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  are  a  railroad  engineer  and  contractor f — A.  Ko,  air;  a  tal» 
graph  engineer  an<l  contnictor. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  t — A.  A  number  of  yean; 
eight  or  nine,  ]>robably. 

Q.  For  what  companies  have  yon  done  work  t — A.  I  have  bofll  far 
the  American  lia]>id  sind  for  the  Mntual  Union,  and  I  am  bnfildingi 
lino  now  for  the  West  Sbore  liailroiid  from  New  York  to  Baffala 

Q.  Have  you  ever  built  any  lines  for  the  Western  Union  Cooipanjl— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  connection  with  rbat  company  t^A.  No,  wit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  w<»nld  lie  the  co8t — 1  du  not  ask  yoa  to  Malt 
the  cost,  but  1  ask  you  whether  you  know  the  coHt— of  ftiniiiihiiig  tlo 
offices  between  New  York  and  Chicago  f — ^A.  Well,  they  woqM  VHf; 
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If  >ou  |iut  all  the  wires  into  an  office  it  would  cost  more  than  if  yoa 
9«t  oul.v  one  or  two. 

Q.  Uow  mnch  would  it  cost  to  furnish  all  the  offices  ? — A.  Do  yo« 
mrdn  the  switch-boards,  instruments,  and  local  batteries  ? 

Q.  All  that  you  include  in  your  equipment. — A.  Well,  the  switch- 
Uxinlii,  and  batteries,  instruments,  &c.,  for  an  office  that  had  ei^ht 
«iri'a«  brought  in  would  probably  cost  $200.  Then,  in  addition  to  that, 
)ou  could  fit  up  the  office  at  any  price,  from  $25  upwards. 

Q.  Uow  many  offices  would  there  be  between  here  and  Chicago  t — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know.  It  would  depend  upon  what  towns  that  you 
vanted  to  o]»en  in. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  uow  simply  on  the  basis  of  your  estimate  of  a 
miliion  dollai-s  to  build  a  telegraph  line  from  Kew  York  to  Cliicago, 
umI  ^l)eaking  of  the  same  state  of  facts  which  you  had  in  your  mind 
vlii-D  you  made  that  estimate  f — A.  Well,  I  should  estimate  to  spend 
|iO,fiiN>  on  an  office  in  New  York  City,  as  against,  perhaps,  8250  on 
•oiiie  country  office. 

Q.  Do  yuu  know  how  much  of  that  million  dollars  which  you  estimate 
lould  be  required  to  put  the  line  in  operation  it  would  take  to  lit  up 
^  i»ffiee8  iJetween  Chicago  and  New  York  t — A,  Yes,  I  know  what 
Tbr  it4*m  would  be  in  my  estimate. 

(/.  Well,  put  it  down,  if  you  are  willing! — A.  Oh,  I  am  not  willing  to 
Pil  it  down. 

Q.  Very  well.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  would  (;ost  to  put  u^  the 
Wes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  thatf — A.  No,  sir.  You  are  asking  me 
c&actly  what  1  refused  to  answer  a  while  ago. 

Q.  Do  ynu  know  what  it  would  cost  to  put  up  the  wires? — A.  I  know 
^liat  I  should  estimate  it  would  cost. 
Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  the  right  of  way  from 
5^*«  York  to  Chiciigot — A.  1  don't  know  how  much  it  would  cost. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  sum  which  you  estimated  would  be  the 
^o§t  uf  that  item  in  your  estimate  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  whole  f — 
A.  YcK,  sir. 
Q.  Aie  you  willing  to  state  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Kemember,  now,  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  would  charge,  but 
*liir  it  wouhl  costt — A.  You  asked  me  the  equivalent  of  that.  I  told 
JOQ  I  bad  in  my  mind  what  I  should  include  in  the  estimate  for  it,  and 
3'iiwnnt«'d  to  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  UHK  I  will  put  it  the  other  way.     What  could  an  eight-wiie  line 
'ftmiXew  York  to  Chicago  Ik»  put  up  lor,  going  into  the  market,  adver- 
4o|;and  giving  e very bo<ly  an  ecpial  chance  to  bid  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Y'ou  only  know  what  you  would  charge  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(j.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  co»t  per  mile  to  build  an  eight-wire 
Woo  that  route,  going  into  the  market,  giving  notice  to  contractors, 
ttd  allowing  ever>'bo<ly  to  bid  who  was  responsibh^  and  competent  f — 
i.  Do  yoa  mean  to  ask,  do  I  know  what  people  would  bid  to  do  it  fort 
Q.  Yes;  what  it  could  be  done  for  at  the  market  price. — A.  1  don't 
kBow«  Bir. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  a  dollar,  but  an  approximation. — A.  I  don't  know, 
■r.  Nobody  could  testify  to  that;  nobcNly  knows  what  another  man 
vobU  bid  to  do  it  for. 

Q.  Then  there  ia  no  market  price  for  that  work,  is  there  f^ A.  Uo 
yoa  Bean  a  market  price  the  same  as  there  is  a  quotation  for  pork  or 
lovt 
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Q.  I  mean  this:  Is  the  cost  of  that  work  snch  that  there  is  a  near  a|»> 
proximation  in  prices  by  different  men,  competent  men,  for  doinf;  the 
same  work! — A.  Well,  it  is  like  every  other  matter;  people  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  what  things  are  going  to  cost.  I  don't  think  yon  en 
say  that  there  is  any  market  price  for  it. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  great  many  lines  built  in  this  country.  Do  }9^ 
know  what  the  usual  and  customary  ])rice  for  buihling  telegraphic  linci 
has  been  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  anybo<ly  would  make  an  estimate  of  liM 
than  $1,000  a  mile. 

Q.  My  question  is,  do  you  know  the  usual  and  customary  price  that  ha* 
been  charged  by  contractors  of  late  years — the  last  three  or  foni^-for  the 
putting  up  of  telegraph  lines? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
general  basis  of  that  sort.  The  conditions  are  very  varied;  they  vair 
with  every  contract.  Sometimes  the  company  gets  the  right  of  way; 
sometimes  the  contractor ;  sometimes  the  company  furnishes  the  mate- 
rial, or  part  of  it;  sometimes  the  company  makes  the  surveys,  and 
sometimes  the  contractor  does  it.    The  conditions  vary  very  much. 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  to  build  a  telegraph  line  from  hero  to  Chica^io 
with  one  wire! — A.  1  have  never  made  any  figures  on  that. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  build  one  with  two  wires  t — A.  I  have 
never  estimated  on  that. 

Q.  With  three! — A.  It  wouhl  cost  more  in  proportion  than  it  woald 
for  an  eight -^vire  line. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost  for  a  four- wire  line! — A.  I  have  never 
made  any  estimate  on  that.  • 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  an  estimate  on  the  eight  wires  f — A.  Yes,  wr. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  have  estimated  several  times  on  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  last  estimate! — A.  Tliree  or  fear  daysago. 

Q.  At  whose  request  t — A.  Nobody's.  I  made  it  simply  to  correct 
the  error  in  those  ligures  that  were  furnished  here  by  a  previous  vil- 
uess. 

Q.  In  making  that  estimate  did  you  put  down  in  detail  thccoAt  of  rbe 
several  items  which  would  go  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  $1,000,000?^ 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  furnish  the  committee  the  estimate  which  tihi 
made  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  It  is  my  private  busin«*ss,  and  I  douH  pn)i>ose  to  ifive 
it  to  the  public  in  that  way. 

Q.  Are  the  particular  items  of  the  aggregate  sum  any  more  private 
business  than  the  aggregate  sum  itsrlf? — A.  Well,  the  aggregate  lOin 
I  do  not  lu'sitate  to  state,  but  with  the  a;!gregate  sum  you  eould  D<tt 
very  well  get  at  the  details  of  it. 

Q.  But  >(m  had  details  upon  whirli  you  made  this  e.*«tiniate,  \iM\ 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  writt*  down  the  details  with  a  jicneil  nr  |>en  andaddthrn 
up?— A.  1  did. 

Q.  And  von  say  y(»u  are  not  willing  to  ;:ivi'  them  tuilnM'iMnmitte**?— 
A.  I  am  not;  I  don't  think  the  romniittee  have  any  right  to  ask  di.ii 
of  Mje. 

Q.   Uecjinse  that  is  ])nvate  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ij.  The  lijL^nics  wliieli  you  adfiecl  npin  that  way  you  nuisiiler  :i>  l>r 
\i\{v  business.  Imf  the  sum  whi<*li  they  a!l  prodnee  when  adfled  r(i;:c*rirrr 
yon  tl<i  not  eonsider  as  ]irivaie  luisiness  ? — A.  WHl.  the  ik*ti«iNor  it  I 
consider  as  privatt*  busiiu\ss.     »S<»ini*  of  thost»  details  an*  arrivifl  ul  •* 
the  result  of  experienee  and  knowle<lge. 

Q.  Oon'tyou  know  thef  et  that  the  eost  of  the  right  of  way,  MCiH 
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ill  cities,  is  very  insigniflcant  t — A.  Sometimes  it  is  aud  sometimes  it  is 
wit. 

Q.  As  a  general  rale,  is  it  not  very  insignificant  I — A.  Tcs,  sir;  it 
generally  does  not  cost  anything. 
Q.  Except  where  yon  pass  through  the  cities  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  right-of-way  charged  on  t\w  public  streets  in  cities  t — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  don-t  think  there  is. 

Q.  Are  not  the  wires  usually  run  on  the  public  streets  in  cities! — A. 
Tt^,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts,  then,  comes  in  the  cost  of  the  right  of  way  in 
cities  f — A.  Tliey  call  it  '*  legal  expenses,''  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  bring  them  in  under  the  head  of  "right  of  way!" — A. 
Well,  somclMNly  generally  has  to  be  employed  to  get  it. 

Q.  Du  you  bring  in  *' legal  expenses '^  under  the  head  of '*  right  of 
wayt^^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  you  ])ay  the  lawyers  for  legal  advice  is  included  in 
jour  estimate  of  a  million  dollars  under  tiie  head  of  "  right  of  way  f '^ — 
A  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  us  the  amount  that  you  estimated  as  the 
IwiM  or  fees  of  lawyers  in  your  estimate  of  a  nidlion  dollars  f — A.  No, 

Q«  1  do  not  think  you  answered  the  (juestion  ])ropounded  by  the 
chairman  as  to  how  many  wiit's  a  set  of  poles  was  capable  of  holding  f — 
A.  That  de]»ends  on  circumstances  aud  situation.  Vou  will  find  a  line 
•iown  Broadway  that  has  got  170. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number! — A.  Well,  turuinke  lines thix)ugh  the 
ttwutrs"  carr.v  about  twelve  wires. 

Q.  Is  that  the  utmost  c&ipacity  of  the  poles! — A.  That  is  about  as 
much  as  it  is  safe  to  put  on  them.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of 
tbe  wire  you  use  and  how  uiuch  weight  you  put  on. 

Q.  Well,  taking  the  usual  wire,  how  many  would  it  be! — A.  Not  to 
«ceed  twelve. 

Q.  31ore  than  that  would  be  too  much  weight  for  the  poles! — A. 
^Vfll,  it  wouldn't  absolutely  break  them  down,  probal)ly,  if  they  were  of 
^ic  li^ht  size.. but  that  won  d  be  about  the  lirnir. 

Q,  Polt*>  of  the  size  you  iiichuh'd  in  tli<'  estimate  of  a  million  dollars, 
^iii  New  York  to  Chicago,  how  nmny  wires  would  they  hold! — A.  I 
'Ihiiiltl  not  want  to  put  more  than  twelve  on  them. 

Q.  Aiv  \(Mi  willing  to  tell  the  size  of  the  poles  \ou  estimated  for! — 
A.  Yf.N.  sir. 

y.  What  sizi- .' — A.  Thirty  tVet  l<»ng  an«l  sev*Mi  inches  at  the  small 
••imI. 

Q.  1>  (h«t(   the  usual  size  «>f  a  telegra]>h  pole  in  this  country  ? — A. 
Mit-re  is  niiihin<;  less  than  that  size  usetl  for  a  first  class  line.     A  «:reat 
«^iii:iy  smalli.'i-  poles  are  usimI  though, 
y.  ^Mu•M•  there  are  a  fewer  number  of  wiies  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  \on  I'Ver  build  a  line  IVom  here  to  rhiea<;o.' — A.  No,  sir:   not 
•■!»nrfi\  throii;;h. 

W  111  making  the  estimate  the  other  <ia\  \vhi(rh  you  li;iv(»  said  \<hi 
>«-*'n%  liow  eanie  \ou  to  make  that  estimate  (»n  a  line  fiom  New  Ynik  to 
•liuarrn  instead  of  from  New  York  to  I>o>!on,  or  to  New  Orleans  .' — A. 
isiiv  home  published  figures,  in  testimony  ^iv<*n  here,  of  an  estimatr 
'^t;hliiie  ;,50U  miles  long.  I  took  those  ligures  aiid  went  over  them. 
liiiw  ihey  were  wrong,  and  1  went  over  them  to  verify  my  ideas,  i  di<l 
^  make  the  estimate  on  a  thousand  miles;  I  ma<ie  it  on  the  1,500 
Wtt. 
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Q.  The  occasion,  then,  of  your  making  that  estimate  was  that  yoi 
saw  in  the  pa]>ers  an  estioiate  made  b^*  a  witness  before  this  commiba 
of  the  cost  of  building  a  line  1,500  miles  in  length  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  ud 
that  witness  stated  that  the  figures  were  based  on  the  cost  of  baUding, 
the  Mutual  Union  Company^s  lines.  I  never  heard  of  the  witness befon^ 
but  I  know  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mutual  Union  Telegnji 
Company  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  their  lines  cost. 

Q.  Was  that  estimate  based  on  a  line  between  any  two  iK>ints,  soQiat 
it  caused  you  to  make  this  estimate? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  foraline 
of  1,5(K)  mHes. 

Q.  Now,  when  that  witness  gave  an  estimate  for  a  line  of  1,500  miks 
and  you  wanted  to  show  his  errors  in  that  estimate,  how  came.voato 
fall  on  a  line  of  a  thousand  miles  between  two  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  eouutr}',  and  the  second  most  expensive  line  in  the  coantiy  to 
build f — A.  I  did  not  make  my  estimate  on  a  thousand  miles;  I  made 
it  on  1,500  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  on  his  1,500  miles f — A.  Yea,  sir;  lii- 
sumed  that  he  expected  to  build  it  from  Kew  York  to  Chicago,  taUDg 
in  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  and  Detroit,  making  altogether  aljout  1,500  mihii 

Q.  And  that  line  you  regard  as  the  second  most  expensive  line  tlMt 
could  be  built  in  the  United  States  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  estimate  on  any  of  the  cheaper  lines  f — A.  jSo^A 

Q.  Being  an  experienced  telegraphic  engineer,  could  yon  not  give  u 
some  idea  of  what  would  be  the  cost  of  lines  in  less  expensive  regioui 
than  between  New  York  and  Chicago? — A.  Well,  1  could,  by  makiig 
figures. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  very  leastcost,  for  instance,  of  a  line  from  New 
Orleans  to  Washington  Cityf — A.  It  would  cost  somewhat  less  thtt 
the  other. 

Q.  Would  not  the  cost  Ik?  25  ]>er  cent,  lessf — A.  1  cannot  tellyoo.  I 
never  built  a  line  down  then*. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  such  general  knowledge  of  the  c*08t  of  bailding 
telegra])h  lines  throughout  the  <'ountry  as  would  enable  yon  to  make 
any  estimate  upon  that  ? — A,  1  could  make  an  ehtimatetbat  1  wonklbe 
willing  to  mak(*  a  contract  for  to  buihl  a  line  then\ 

Q.  1  would  be  glad  that  you  would  give  the  reason  why  you  selected 
the  second  most  exi>ensive  line  on  which  to  build  a  telegniph  as  tte 
basis  of  your  estimate,  instead  of  some  other  ch«*ai>er  line  T — A.  ItkNrt 
know  as  1  had  any  particular  reason.  1  simply  nuide  the  figures  fro* 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  fifteenhnndiiKl-niile  line  niention(*(l  lien*  by 
that  witness. 

Q.  That  was  only  a  thousand-mile  line  1 — A.  Well,  1  toiik  tw<»-thinii 
of  it  for  the  thousand  miles  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  estimate  for  1,.>00  miles t — A.  1  did.  1  made 
the  estimate  lor  1,500  miles,  an<I  not  for  1,0(MK 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  the  cost  fnmi  New  York  to  Chicago  f — A.  Yrii 
sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  500  miles  in  tin*  eountry  (equally  as  expeufl^f 
as  that  f — A.  That  is  a  thousand  miles. 

Q.  Is  theiv  any  other  5(K)  miles  that  would  cost  mure  than  that  f— A. 
Yes,  sir.     I>om  Boston  to  Washington  would  cost  more  money. 

Q.  And  that  is  50i»  miles  ! — A.  Nearer  to  GOO ;  as  you  would  iiaveie 
build  the  telegraph  line  it  would  be  GOO  miles. 

Q.  Leaving  that  out,  is  there  any  other  500  miles  in  this  oountiy  tW 
would  be  equally  as  ex|M'nsive  |k.t  mile  ns  that  from  New  Yori(  toOU* 
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L.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  think  a  line  from  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
mileA,  would  cost  al>out  as  much. 
Q.  That  is  on  the  route  trom  here  to  Chicago  f — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is  part 
of  it,  if  }'ou  choose  to  make  it  that  way.    You  cau  go  half  a  dozen 
wmys. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  route  on  which  they  bnikl  Hues  to  Chicago? — A. 
There  are  linos  by  that  route. 

Qb  Did  you  make  your  estimate  by  that  route  ? — A.  J  did  not  make 
it  on  any  particular  route;  1  estimate<l  to  build  1,500  miles  on  eight 
wirps. 

y.  Without  estimating  on  any  particular  route,  how  can  you  form 
any  opiuion  of  the  cost  of  the  nght  of  way,  since  that  is  different  on 
*liflerent  routes  I — A.  1  estimated  that  that  1,500  miles  was  intended  to 
•over  the  country  from  New  York  to  Saint  Louis,  taking  in  the  princi- 
pal towns. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  how  much  the  average  cost  of  the  poles 
<«thac  line  is  per  milef — A.  That  is  .just  the  kind  of  details  thatlde- 
^aed  to  state  a  while  ago,  and  i  decline  to  state  them  now. 
Q.  You  decline  to  state  all  that  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  private? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did,  however^  in  answer  to  some  question  propounded  by  the 
'iiainnan  of  the  committee,  make  some  private  disclosures  as  to  the 
^?ott  of  Hie  right  of  way  per  pole.  I  believe  you  said  something  about 
Paying  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  right  of  way  for  six  poles,  and  50  cents 
r^er  pole  at  other  places ;  will  yon  tell  me  why  yon  were  willing  to  make 
Tiiac  disclosure  in  answer  to  questions  propounded  by  the  chairman,  that 
b«iDg  all  private  business,  and  yet  are  not  willing  to  make  similar  dis- 
«Hoiiores  in  answer  to  the  questions  which  I  have  propounded  f 

The  Chairman.    I  wish  to  correct  the  Senator.    Ue  is  under  a  mis- 
•■Pprehension. 
Mr.  George.  No,  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  you  are.  I  drew  out  from  the 
^itnens  instances  of  what  had  been  paid  in  tormer  cases.  It  was  no 
/^  of  the  estimate  of  which  he  has  si)oken. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

5)'  Is  the  reason  given  by  the  chairman  the  reason  why  you  were 
filing  to  answer  his  questions  and  are  not  willing  to  answer  mine  f — 
^*  No;  that  was  not  my  reason.  Those  are  public,  well  known  mat- 
*^rs.  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  si>eaking  about  them.  But  when  you 
^aot  to  know  the  result  of  my  exi>erience  in  the  cost  of  material  and 
^bor — my  experience  and  what  I  can  do— I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  I  never  asked  you  what  you  could  do  or  what  you  did  do ;  I  only 
H^ed  you  as  to  the  customary  and  reasonable  charges  for  such  work. — 
-\.  Well,  I  told  you  I  could  not  tell  about  other  x)eople's  charges. 

Q.  Then  your  reason  for  answering  the  questions  i)ropoui)ded  by  the 
<:hainnaii  was  that  they  were  in  relation  to  matters  that  are  public  and 
veil  known  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  that  a  thousand  dollars  was  pai<l  for  the  right  of  way  to 
t'Vt lix  |H>leH  you  regard  as  a  public  matter? — A.  1  didu^t  pay  that; 
^^incWly  else'did.    1  knew  of  that  being  done. 
L  Q.  And  that  i30  cents  a  pole  was  paid  for  the  right  of  way  in  otherin- 

I       '^•ikoeswas  also  a  public  matter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1         Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  you  were  willing  to  state  it  to  the  com- 
I      >ittfet— A.  Yes,  sir. 
m        ^IbH  pablic  that  any  other  price  is  paid  i)er  pole  for  the  right  of 
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Ti-ay,  or  are  all  the  other  prices  except  the  thousand  dollars  and  fiOeeata 
kept  secret  I— A.  No,  sir;  auy  other  price  that  is  paid  is  generally  a jpal>- 
lic  matter  too,  because  it  is  generally  told  by  the  man  who  gets  paid. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  usual  price  of  the  right  of  way  per  i>olcin  build- 
ing telegraph  lines  f    That  is  a  public  matter,  I  suppose  f 

The  Witness  :  What  is  the  question  f 

Q.  Wiiat  is  the  usual  price  per  jwle  paid  for  the  right  of  way  for  tele- 
graph lines f — A.  I  don^t think  there  is  any  usual  price;  I  don't  kiio^r 
of  any.     It  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances  and  ui)OU  the  situatioti. 

Q.  I  will  vary  the  circumstances  then.  In  the  country,  untsideof  a 
town,  what  is  the  i»rice  I — A.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  you  hayeg:at 
to  get  the  written  consent  of  every  pro])erty  owner  along  the  highwa^r 
to  build  a  telegraph  line. 

Q.  1  umlerstand  that ;  but  what  is  the  usual  price  fiaid  in  the  eotu- 
try  f — A.  Tliat  is  in  the  country.  That  is  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I 
don't  know  any  other  State  in  the  Union  where  you  have  to  do  that. 
You  will  have  to  pay  one  price  in  one  ]>]ace  and  another  in  another 
place,  and  in  other  places  you  can  get  it  without  paying  for  it. 

Q.  Then  the  right  of  way  is  not  charged  for  except  in  New  Jersey  ?— 
A.  Well,  you  often  want  to  go  across  private  proi>erty. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  that  there  is  that  law  in 
New  Jersey  and  not  anywhere  else  I  1  want  to  know  whether  tbe  rijAr 
of  way  is  charged  for  along  the  highways  elsewhere  than  in  New  .ler* 
sey. — A.  Not  usually. 

Q.  Well,  are  not  the  telegraph  lines  almost  always  built  alouf;  ibe 
highways,  except  when  there  are  no  highways!  Are  they  ever  Iwih 
anywhere  else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  otten  built  on  private  proiiertv. 
over  the  fences  along  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  charge  i>er  iK)le  for  the  right  u(  way  uar- 
fjide  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  country? — A.  1  don't  know  of  any  u«iial 
charge.     It  is  a  matter  of  bargain  entirely  in  eacb  ease. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  is  no  usual  charge  how  could  you  fix  the  item  in  .voa: 
estimate  for  the  right  of  way  between  New  York  and  Chicago f— A.  1 
tixed  it  according  to  m^'  ideas  of  what  it  would  cost. 

Q.  Then  give  us  your  idea  of  what  it  would  cost  ikm-  ]Hile. — A.  Tbal 
I  decline  to  do. 

Q.  Yon  formed  yonr  idea  without  having  any  knowhtlge  of  wbat  it 
won  Id  probably  cost. — A.  No,  sir;  1  cannot  say  that.  1  have  a  kiiovl- 
(Mlge  of  what  it  would  probably  cost. 

Q.  Give  us  that  knowledge  then  f — A.   Well,  I  decline  to  do  that. 

Q.  Per  i>olc  f — A.  IVr  anything. 

Q,  You  iiavejnst  now  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  pi'o]>onnde«i  by 
the  chairman  tlnit  it  sometimes  (-ost  oO  cents  a  |N>le  tor  the  ri|:bto! 
way,  an<l  that  was  a  i>nblic  matter,  and  theivfore  you  Wi*re  willing!  to 
state  it:  but  n(»w  when  1  ask  yon,  .\<in  are  unwilling  to  state  it.— A. 
You  asked  nie  t(»  state  on  what  basis  1  made  my  estimate. 

y.  No;  \ou  said  yon  basetl  it  on  yonr  kin»wledge.  Now  laskyoiitu 
leave  out  yoar  estlin:ite  and  stale  what  it  would  cost  without  refeiviu^f 
to  yonr  estimate. —  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Cj.  Then  you  ilo  not  Ln(»w  annhin;:  altoiit  the  eost  of  theri;:htof 
way  .' — A.  Nohody  kiii»ws  until  he  has  bi)u*;ht  it  and  ]Hiifl  for  it. 

U.  Then  \ou  made  vniir  estimate  ot' a  mdlion  dollars  for  a  line  fnHU 
hereto  riiica^o  without  knowiiij;:  aiuint  the  cost  trt'  the  right  of  vi.y« 
which  was  out*  of  the  items  i — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  my  idea  of  wbitit 
wonhi  eost.  lint  I  d«)irt  knoir  what  it  wonhi  cost. 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  know  whether  your  estimate  i»  right  01 
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A.  Ko,  dr ;  I  know  it  is  small  enough.    I  am  positive  of  that.    I  would 
lake  the  ohanoes  on  that. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  it  is  small  enough  without  knowing  the 
coat  of  Uie  right  of  way  t— A.  Well,  judging  iVom  what  it  has  cost  me 
in  other  cases,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  chances  of  making  a  profit  on  it, 
or  lo^ng  on  it,  on  that  basis. 

Q.  Let  us  see,  now.  You  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  right  of  way 
fkeni  here  to  Chicago  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  nor  does  any  other  man. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  it  f — A.  Well,  of  course,  I  have  an  idea  of 
aboat  what  it  would  cost,  or  I  would  not  make  an  estimate  on  it. 
Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  cost! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Let  us  have  it. — A.  I  won't  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  private  property  ? — A.  Why,  certainly,  it  is  private  prop- 
erty. It  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  I  don't  propose  to  give  it  here. 
Q.  You  won't  give  us  your  knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  the  right  of 
wty  from  here  to  Chicago,  nor  the  cost  of  the  poles,  nor  the  cost  of  the 
TOe,  Dor  the  cost  of  fixing  up  the  offices.  You  decline  to  give  us  that  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  decline  to  giveany  other  specific  item  which  entered 
into  your  estimate  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  line? — A.  I  decline  to 
fire  you  the  ^pt*cific  items  of  that  estimate. 

New  York,  Aiignst  17, 1883. 
P.  J.  McGuiRE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  and  what  is  your  occupation f — An- 
•*er.  I  am  a  woodworker,  a  cari>enter  and  joiner,  and  reside  in  New 

Q.  Are  you  connecte<l  with  any  labor  organizations  T — A.  I  am  gen- 
^'al  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Ij.  Please  state  the  nature  of  that  organization  and  its  objects  and 

'^ode  of  action,  so  far  as  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. — A.  It  is  a  protect- 

'y^e  and  benevolent  organization,  which  has  branches  in  forty-eight 

^ties  of  the  country,  comprising  04  unions  extending  throughout  the 

^^ncipal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  its  membership? — A.  Six  thousand  seven 
*^iindred. 

Q.  Does  it  comprise  other  crsiftsmen,  or  only  these  of  your  own  craft! 

A.  It  affiliates  with  all  other  crafts  through  the  Federation  of  Trades. 

Q.  Pleast'  give  us  in  your  own  way  a  statement  of  the  general  character 

*>f  that  organization,  th<5  menus  by  which  it  proposes  to  eflect  its  objects, 

saikI  whatever  you  think  will  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

^*A.  Our  organization,  like  all  other  international  unions,  provides  for 

w*Mek,  buries  its  dciid,  and  has  benevolent  features  of  various  cbarac- 

^rs-    It  also  assists  in  nuiintaining  the  rate  of  wages,  and  makes  it  its 

primary  object  to  n*duce  fhe  hours  of  toil. 

y.  liave  you  any  iirepared  statement  that  you  wish  to  inesent?— A. 
•^'S  but  1  am  ready  to  answer  such  questions  as  your  committee  sec  fit  to 
''*u  to  me. 

y.  Well,  «■<•  d<'siiv  to  know  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  so  far  as 
^t  i«trithinyoiirknowle<lge.  I  suppose  you  can  speak  i)artieularly  of  your 
'•^n  i'.rdfir.  the  ad<Kiuacy  of  the  compensation  its  members  receive  for  the 
•upi»ijrt  of  their  families,  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  the  houses  they 
*»^apy,  and  »U  the  facts  of  which  you  have  knowledge  which  show  the 
••wlitjon  of  that  class  of  our  people.     We  desire  also  a  statement  of 
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the  means  whicli  you  think  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  impiovft- 
ment  of  their  condition,  or  which,  in  the  general  opinion  of  themei 
themselves,  would  conduce  to  that  end. — A.  Before  entering  into  thit 
I  would  say  that  our  trade  has  a  journal  of  its  own,  and  that  tberean 
24  national  and  international  trades  unions,  IG  of  which  have  theirowi 
trade  journals — ^monthly  publications  for  the  inibrmatiou  of  their  man- 
bers  and  of  the  crafts  generally.    If  it  would  be  of  intei'est  to  the  cod- 
mittce,  I  could  give  you  a  list  of  those  organizations  and  their  member- 
ship— that  Is,  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  membership,  not  a  fal 
statement  of  it. 
Q.  Please  give  us  that  statement. — A. 

The  Intoruatioiial  Typo<;mphical  Uuion  has  a  nit^iuliersbip  of  about 15,001 

The  Ci^iir-iunkci's'  Uuiuu  pretty  close  to !A),OOI 

The  biickla.viTH  nnd  stone  masons I'^M 

The  carpi-ntrrs  anil  joiners (J, 701 

The  iron  niohlers 14,001 

The  Auial^ainatcMl  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 4;!,OOI 

The  Coal  MinersMJnion :iti.MI 

The  granite  cutters  boiuewhat  over 6,0011 

The  uphol.sterers 3,601 

The  boiler-makers 4,S0i 

The  locomotive  engineevs l;t,OQI 

The  locomotive  tireuieu ll,iM 

The  railroad  conductors  a  little  less  than 7,001 

The  mule  spinners 5,001 

The  harness  makers l.Gtt 

The  class  workei-s 7,00 

The  lake  seamen 7, 701 

The  Gennau  Tvpographia 3,001 

The  horseshoers :i, 

The  shoemakers 17, 

The  telegraphers  and  linemen 12. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  [Inteqiosinj::.]  Have  you  a  classification  of  those  who  navigate  our 
rivers  f — A.  No,  sir ;  those  are  not  under  a  national  head.  1  am  8|)eakiDg 
now  of  those  crai'tsinen  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  national  anioniL 
There  are  a  p*eat  many  organizations  that  are  purely  and  simply  loeal 
organizations  without  any  affiliation  with  national  or  intematiooil 
unions.  When  I  use  the  wonl  ^MnternationaP  I  mean  continental;  that 
is,  including  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  labor  organizations  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  labor  organizaticms  of  tiie  Old  Worhlf — A.  Ye^yMr;  throngh 
correspondence. 

Q.  But  is  then*  any  union  or  joint  action  lietween  them  throagh 
congresses  or  convocations! — A.  No,  sir;  there  has  not  been  any  ii 
many  years.    I  have  not  quite  completed  my  list.    I  will  add-~ 

The  metal  worki-rs S,WI 

The  stationary  engineers 1,701 

making  a  total  of  24  international  and  national  luiionA,  with  a  mea- 
bership  of  240,100.  This  doi*s  not  include  the  Knighta  of  Ljabor,  whoM 
menilK'rshi])  is  not  known  publicly,  but  it  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  SixtetMi  of  these  organizations  have  their  own  joamal*. 
I  belii've  you  desire  ine  now  to  enter  into  a  statement  of  the  couditin 
of  laboi*  in  this  C(»untry. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Yes;  that  first,  and  then  a  stat4^ment  of  the  measurea  wbieh, tt 
the  opinion  of  your  ortier,  would  be  mleqiiate  to  remedy  the  evUs  tkal 
exist. — A.  Well,  the  condition  of  the  workers  iu  some  trades  is  brtW 
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thaD  in  others;  and  wherever  the  condition  is  best  it  is  w]iore  labor  is 

heKt  orgaDized.    In  the  cotton-mill  districts  of  New  En^^land,  wlierethe 

organization  of  labor  is  very  imperfect,  the  wages  are  the  lowest.    In 

th«  boildiug  trades,  where  organization  has  reached  a  more  vigorous 

fiowtb,  the  wages  are  higher.    There  are  10,000  cotton  openiti  ves  alone 

in  Muissachusetts  who  earn  each  less  than  $300  a  year.    There  are 

€n«4NiO  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  each  earning  loss  than  $200  a  year. 

Tbv^e  fignros  are  taken,  the  first  from  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of 

labor  statistics  and  the  second  fi-om  the  report  of  the  burean  of  labor 

lUUatics  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  total  number  of  the  cotton  operatives  of  Massa- 
•hasettaf — A.  1  would  refer  you  for  that  to  the  ccuhus.    I  do  not  wish 
19  occupy  time  hen^  in  stating  anything  that  the  census  shows.    The 
itatistica  of  1870  show  quite  clearly  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  were 
SKi,UUU  workers  who  averaged  a  yearly  wage  of  $472;  that  there  were 
9,0OU  employers  whose  average  income  was  $2,241  each;  and  2,000 
■ooey  changers  whose  average  gain  was  $27,000  each.    These  figures  are 
liken  from  the  Pennsylvania  rei)ort.    As  an  illustration  of  the  condi- 
lk>D  of  men  in  the  steam  railroad  service,  I  will  quote  from  a  statement 
Bade  in  Baltimore,  whieh  I  know  to  be  correct  from  my  own  investiga- 
tion^t,  ad  1  have  trave1e<l  considerably  for  many  3'ears  in  the  interest  of 
the  labor  movement  and  have  taken  notes  extensively.    The  average 
^y  of  laborers  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  Com- 
pany is  $1.07  a  day  at  present.    There  are  n^en  working  on  the  drill 
prrsaes  and  iron  work  in  the  construction  of  railroad  machinery  who 
get  only  $1.10  a  day,  and  75  cents  is  deducted  from  each  man  every 
Boutb  for  the  sup[K)rt  of  a  relief  association  established  by  the  com- 
paD3'.    Com^equently  their  pay  is  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  $1.07 
a  day.    The  working  hours  are  10  daily,  from  7  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m.,  and  the 
total  earnings  i)er  week  of  each  man  in  that  service  are  $0.42.    Car- 
p«rnTers  in  the  same  employ  get  $1.00  to  $1.75.    The  rate  outside,  in  the 
eity  c»r  Baltimore,  is  $2.25  to  $2.50.    Before  1877  the  wages  paid  the 
voikers  in  those  machine  shops,  the  drill-press  hands,  was  $1.05  per 
^*y.    The  foreman  of  the  drill-jiress  hands  gets  $1-25  a  day  now,  and 
hi  the  blacksmith  Nh<ip  laborers  get  $1.15  to  $1.25.     Previous  to  1877 
tbej»«r  latHirers  received  $1.50  to  $1.00.     Prior  to  1877  the  best  railroad 
B«cbanies  at  Mount  Clare,  M<1.,  where  the  lailroad  sli()i)s  are  situated, 
m*iveii  $3.25  a  day.     Nowadays  the  wages  are  from  $2  to  $2.;30  for  tlio 
l^t  marhinists.     Some  of  their  favorites  get  $2.25  to  $2.50.    These  are 
boi  (unnpU'S  of  the  condition  of  things  wherever  labor  is  unorganized. 
Tberjilruad  service  is  unorganized  outside  of  the  engineers,  firemen^ 
UKl  niilroad  conductors,  and  those  three  classes  lia<i  great  difiiculty 
iDdmany  years  of  contention  with  the  railroad  companies  before  they 
totabliHheti  their  right  to  maintain  their  organizations..  Only  through 
appealed  strikes  have  those  organizations  become  acknowledged  insti- 
Motions  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  country.    The  laborers,  the  ma- 
ctiiDJftts,  And  those  employed  in  the  railn>ad  shops  of  these  companies 
u>  nnt  organized,  and  when  attempts  an*,  made  to  organize  them,  the 
UD  vbo  attempts  to  do  it  is  at  once  blacklisted  and  discharged,  and  his 
Ba&e  it  t^ut  to  all  the  railroad  ex)niimnies  of  the  country  if  he  has  taken 
w\  active  part  in  the  organization  of  labor.     '1  hat  is  done  at  Blount 
nare,Md..  and  AllcKJiia  Pa.,  and  all  over.     1  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
«t>n<htion  of  hilxir  (|;enerally  or  speeitically.     Other  witnesses  may  <lo 
tkat.    Bull  wish  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  K.  Foster 
Mto  the  condiiion  of  the  mill  operatives  all  through  New  Llngland^ 
vkotrer  there  are  laige  manufactories,  as  to  their  wages,  their  hours  of 
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labor,  aud  their  social  couditioii.  It  would  be  only  a  waste  of  timetD 
go  over  the  same  ground  that  he  has  so  fully  and  ably  (H>vered,  bat  ie 
a  general  way  I  wisli  to  corroborate  his  statements. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  state  your  means  of  knowl- 
edge of  that  section  of  country. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that.  Ftm 
1875  to  1878  there  was  not  a  month  that  I  did  not  travel  into  bom 
New  England  manufacturing  State — Massachusetts,  Counecticat  or 
Bhode  Island — organizing  some  society,  some  trade,  some  union.  Sinoe 
then  I  have  lived  in  the  West — in  Missouii,  for  a  time-*and  on  bj 
return  I  again  visited  New  England  at  different  times,  and  foaiid  that 
the  condition  was  and  is  no  better  than  before;  if  there  is  any  chaap 
it  is  worse  in  Lawrence  and  Lowell  than  it  was  in  1877.  There  bare 
been  reductions  of  wages  in  the  Lawrence  mills  since  then,  and,  for  wait 
of  organization,  the  employds  have  been  defeated  in  their  strikes  agaiMt 
those  reductions. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Have  you  stilted  where  you  now  reside  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  reside  ii 
this  city — this  is  where  I  pay  rent.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  worUng 
classes,  an  examination  of  the  hibor  rei>orts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Je^ 
sey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  shows  distinctly  and  ii* 
disputably  that  it  is  impossible  for  workingnien  in  this  coautrj  to  ob- 
tain a  competence  by  their  labor,  and  that  it  is  only  after  they  haia 
raised  their  families  and  their  families  have  come  to  their  aid — byevei 
the  children  going  out  to  work — that  it  is  only  then  that  the  father  or 
the  head  of  the  family  is  able  to  obtain  a  competence,  if  even  then. 

Q.  it  would  be  well  to  define  .\our  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  ^* compe- 
tence."— A.  My  idea  of  a  competence  is,  sufficient  to  live  uim>d  witbont 
having  to  resort  to  daily  labor;  enough  to  live  upon,  either  in  a  bask 
account  or  ])roperty.  It  is  true  that  a  few  have  property,  but  it  hai 
been  acquire<l  by  excessive  work,  long  hours  of  labor,  and  in  good  tinieib 
Sometimes,  too,  it  has  been  accpiired  by  inheritance,  or,  again,  some 
times  by  other  means.  Some  of  these  men  have  been,  perhafis,  fore- 
men or  superintendents,  but  the  mass  of  the  wage-workers,  who  an 
neither  superintendents,  nor  foremen,  nor  overseers,  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  competence.  Fully  85  \HiT  cent,  of  the  iHipn- 
lation  of  this  country — the  wage- workers — have  no  hope  of  ever  obuin* 
ing  a  competence. 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  fully  your  meaning  when  jroa 
speak  of  a  '^ competence."  1  understaiid  you  to  say  that  you  mean  the 
ability  to  live  without  work. — A.  \es,  sir. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  I  think  what  you  have  in  mind  might  be  better  de- 
fined as  a  ])ro vision  Ibi  <»Id  :i<^e  or  disabilitv. 

By  Mr.  (JKOKGK: 

Q.  Yon  iiiean  a  snllicient  amount  of  property  lor  the  income  of  it  to 
su])port  the  !ii;ni  in  It  is  old  \\{xr  or  liis  disability  f — A.  Yes,  sij*. 

Bv  the  C'U.VIKMAN: 

Q.  As  \  our  statement  st(»od  originally,  I  thought  you  would  be  liable 
to  Ix*  underNtnod  to  have  said  that  y<ui  tliought  a  man  should  have  ac- 
cumulated so  niurh  that  he  Wi)uld  not  need  to  work  to  maintain  bin- 
self  an<l  family  ! — A.  When  they  do  aecumulate  they  cea»e  to  work; 
they  generally  make  others  work  to  support  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  desirable  or  to  lie  expected  that  such  a 
state  of  tilings  should  exist  in  this  country,  as  that  this  85  perosntrf 
the  population  of  whom  you  speak  should  lie  able  to  live  withoat 
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A.  No,  sir;  but  I  luaiiiraiii  that  tbe other  15  percent,  wbo  do  live  with- 
out work  should  be  made  to  work  also  if  they  are  able  to  work. 

y.  By  a  '•compfteiiee"  you  mean  the  case  where  there  is  a  surplus  to 
fin>\ide  for  the  fempor.iry  <li^abilities  that  occur  as  we  ixo  on  throujrh 
lift*  aud  for  final  MipiK>rt  in  old  ajL^cf — Yes,  sir;  that  is  how  i  have 
0«fin<Ml  it.  U|ion  a  very  (;lose  estimate  we  find  that  two-thirds  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  one-fifth  of  the  people,  and 
althoiiyrh  we  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  the  products  of  labor  by  the 
i&frennity  of  the  American  mind,  we  have  not  made  one  single  step  to- 
van]  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  products. 

Bv  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Before  you  go  further  it  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject 
if  ><Mi  would  state  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  labor  for  present  support.  Please  give  us  that. — ^A.  In  what 
tndef 

Q.  In  any  trade  with  which  you  are  familiar. — A.  Well,  the  relative 

Uge«  and  conditions  are  just  in  projiortion  as  the  trade  is  organized, 

4q^nding  also  somewhat  u]>on  the  city  in  which  the  man  is  employed. 

For  instance,  in  New  York  the  demands  upon  a  laborer's  wages  are  far 

rvater  than  in  a  suburban  town,  because  the  cost  of  living,  rent,  and 

prorisions  is  greater.    Furthermore,  the  social  customs  here  demand  a 

better  style  of  dress. 

Q.  Well,  do  j'ou  consider  that  the  average  rate  of  compensation  re- 
ceived by  tliA  workingmen  here  is  adequate  for  what  would  be  re- 
4:aided  as  a  reasonable  KU])portf — A.  Well,  no.    Mr.  Gompers  showed 
yott  yesterday  the  condition  of  the  car  drivers  and  the  freight-handlers. 
Q.  But  you  are  testifying  now. — A.  Yes ;  and  I  can  corroborate  all 
t.hat  he  said  in  that  resi>ect.    I  know  of  hundreds  of  instances  of  men 
<xiiof  work  four  months  in  the  year,  or  five,  aud  seeking  emplo^'ment 
all  the  time.     For  the  past  few  years  that  has  not  been  so  general. 

By  Air.  George: 

Q.  now  do  they  live  during  all  this  time! — A.  In  six-story  houses, 

Wfiimilieson  a  tioor,each  having  a  room  and  a  bedroom ;  often  a  family 

^l  cousi.st  of  six,  nine,  ten  members,  all  eating,  sleeping,  dressing,  and 

''y\ng  in  two  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  froai  seven  to  ten  and  eleven 

'^Ihx!«  a  month  rent.    That  is  the  ordinary  condition  of  things  among 

'te-*^  |Mfople  in  the  large  cities. 

Q.  I.s  that  their  onlinary  way  of  living  whilst  they  are  employed 
•ts  wf.l  ;i>  when  they  are  unemployed  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I>ut  how  do  these  un^n  that  you  s])eak  of  manage  to  subsist  during 
'h«'M«  ^K'riods  of  idleness? — A.  The  Lord  only  knows.  Pawn-brokers 
"^r.w  pniiy  well  at  such  times.  Tin*.  wonu»n  ;,^o  (mt  and  earn  jjart  of 
'  iiv  '.-.vin;:;  the  children  go  out  and  gather  up  coal  and  wood,  and  those 
»*''iil»*  manage  to  live  only  by  ways  that  an*  best  known  to  the  i)oor. 

Ilv  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  1>  there  no  public  ])rovision  made  for  furnishing  them  support  in 
*b'.!*  absence  of  employ  mint  ?— A.  Oh,  yrs;    in  panic  times  there  are 
•••'j|i  b<iu.<U'.s  and  when  cold  weather  comes  on,  if  they  cannot  pay  rent 
'**\  can  sh'cp  in  the  station-houses. 

r.v  Mr.  CiKOUaE: 

ii-  Whrn*  do  thoy  stay,  then,  in  the  daytime? — A.  They  ramble 
ihr..ii|:li  the  streets,  sit  in  the  ])arks,  look  around,  and  wait  iiiitil  then^ 
^*ork.  Some  of  them  go  to  the  reading-rooms,  but  in  that  condition 
^tttnout  of  work  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  improve  his  mind.  Ilia 
■Wi*on  other  matters.    The  /»ros/H'ct  of  work  /s  all  he  cares  lor. 
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By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  There  is  no  public  provision  for  giving  them  employment  f— A«  No, 
sir ;  no  provision.  When  a  demand  of  that  kind  was  made  in  1874  in  this 
city  tb«)  worldngnien  got  chibs  instead  of  employment.  Tho  police  as* 
sailed  them  in  Tompkins  Square.  There  was  an  orgs^nized  demand  here 
in  1874  for  the  prosecution  of  the  public  works,  the  extension  of  our 
docks  here  <as  a  municipal  matter,  and  the  mayor  )>romised  to  meet  tbe 
workingmen,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and  instead,  onlered  the  police  to  meet 
them,  and  they  were  clubbed  out  of  the  square,  although  they  had  per- 
mission to  meet  there.  I  would  state  here  that  the  average  earoiugsof 
the  workers  throughout  the  United  States  is  about  $1.02  per  day. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Does  that  mean  mechanical  workers? — A.  Mechanical  and  all 
combined  together.  The  statistics  of  the  Boanl  of  Charities  of  Illinois 
show  that  the  cost  of  keeping  each  pauper  in  that  State  is  6d^  cents  per 
day,  while  the  average  wages  of  a  worker,  acconling  to  tbe  census  of 
the  Unite<l  States,  is  $1.02  a  day.  These  facts  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  why  some } 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Right  on  that  point,  how  many  persons  does  eaeh 
laborer  represent  f  Ilere  is  a  man  who  is  the  head  of  a  familyi  bnt 
others  of  the  family  may  work  more  or  less.  There  yon  have  the  aver- 
age  ])ay  of  workers  throughout  the  country;  now,  of  what  number  of 
[)ersons  do  you  think  that  represents  the  support? — A.  It  represents 
the  support  of  five  persons,  the  average  family  of  a  workingman. 

Q.  So  that  the  average  support  of  the  man  and  his  family  would  be 
a  little  over  20  cents  a  day  for  each  i>ersonf — A.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Call.  That  cannot  be  accurate. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  made  these  figures.  They  arc  Oovemment 
figures. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Some  members  of  that  family  would  bo  workers  for  the  family, 
probably,  wouldn't  theyt — A.  Very  likely. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  average  of  two  workers  to  a  fam- 
ily f — A.  Two,  perhaps,  in  some  cases ;  bnt  as  a  mle,  when  children  get 
able  to  support  themselves  they  need  all  that  they  can  earn  for  their 
own  support. 

Q.  l^nt  then  they  could  be  subtracte<l  from  the  five  who  were  de- 
pendent on  the  father! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  idea  is  to  ascertain  what  number  of  people  each  laborer  rei>- 
resents — as  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  comes  in  as  wages  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  that  are  represented  by  these 
lal>orers,  and  then  to  compare  that  with  what  is  paid  for  the  support  of 
pau|KTs.  Now,  if  there  are  two  persons  out  of  the  five  who  averSige 
each  $1.02  a  day,  that  would  be  $l.o2  to  divide  between  two  and  a  hM 
persons,  the  whole  family  being  five.  That  would  make  the  amoant  for 
the  supi)ort  of  each  individual  about  40  cents. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  pauper  in  Illinois  gets  GG^  cents  a  day  to  live  on, 
where  the  laboring  man  and  t^ose  dependent  \i\h>u  him  get  bat  40oents 
each ;  that  is,  carrying  out  your  data  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Does  not  a  part  of  the  60^  cents  represent  the  paiy  of  the  oA* 
MfaJat—A.  Yes;  it  inoludes  the  pay  of  officials,  the  whole  ooat  of 
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ti«uauoe.  The  worker  must  be  supported  by  the  wages  of  bis  labor,  or 
else  he  will  have  to  be  supported  as  a  patuper,  or  a  beggar,  or  a  crimi- 
ul;  80  that  society  in  that  case  has  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  it  is  eheap«'r 
to  support  him  as  a  worker  thau  as  a  beggar,  a  pauper,  or  a  criminal. 

Q.  In  that  view  the  6G^  cents  is  all  right,  but  in  ascertaining  the  ac- 
uul  comforts  that  the  pauper  gets  a  good  deal  of  that  G(ir^,j  cents  ought 
not  to  be  charged  to  his  support,  because  it  includes  the  pay  of  officials 
ind  other  expenses. — A.  Well,  I  have  not  included  in  my  $1.02  the 
cust  of  maintaining  the  idlers.  When  the  worker  gets  his  $1.02  there 
ire  others  who  get  a  share  before  he  gets  the  benefit  of  what  is  left. 

Q.  Yon  ai-e  right  in  stating  the  cost  to  the  peoiilc  of  maintaining  the 
pioper,  bnt  the  figures  you  give  do  not  actually  represent  the  luxu- 
n» or  the  good  things  which  the  pauper  gets. — A.  Oh,  no.  I  don't  mean 
tony  that  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  should  be  reduced  to  that 
of  criminals.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  circumstances  are  reducing 
the  condition  of  the  workers,  so  that  soon  it  will  be  preferable  for  them 
to  be  criminals;  and  from  these  circumstances  strikes  result.  They  say 
ripbc  here  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  that  one  hundred  men 
kire  the  power  to  change  the  value  of  every  pound  of  merchandise,  of 
crerv  dwelling-house,  and  of  every  hour's  labor  in  this  city  and  for 
■il^  aruund ;  one  hundred  men  have  that  power. 

Q.  Explain  that. — A.  Well,  one  hundred  men  with  millions  of  dollars 
It  their  command,  by  combinations  can  control  the  stock  markets,  and 
m  able  to  affect  the  value  of  everything  that  enters  into  these  markets; 
and  those  men  are  not  engaged  in  any  productive  industry*.  They 
tuuA  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  take  part  of  the 
pmdoctsof  the  laborer  on  the  transit  to  the  consumer,  and  thus  millions 
ur  made;  and  through  that  strikes  come. 

Q.  In  singling  out  one  hundred  men,  do  yon  take  a  list  of  the  capital- 
i<A  of  the  country  and  select  the  highest  hundred? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I 
take  one  liiindi-ed  men  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

^.  And  you  add  their  millions  together  f — A.  Wendell  Phillips  once 
Bide  tbat  assertion,  and  he  showed  me  the  list  when  I  was  in  conver- 
Mtion  with  him. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  What  is  the  assertion? — A.  The  form  of  it  is  this :  There  are  one 
baDdred  men  in  New  York  who  have  the  power  to  change  the  value  of 
Kerr  pound  of  merchandise,  and  every  dwelling  house  and  every 
htfiQ^n  ]iilM)r  in  that  city  and  for  miles  around. 

Q.  For  that  matter  you  might  extend  the  statement  to  the  whole 

raantn. — A.  Well,  just  so,  if  you  wish  to  include  it.    So  labor  looks 

V.  thisTand  feels  it  in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  feels  it 

Moietimes  in  the  incn^ased  cost  of  living,  while  wages  remain  the  same, 

M  has  been  the  fact  since  the  ^^ boom"  has  taken  place;  labor  finds 

sfcat  it  co8tj«  more  for  rent  and  more  for  living  generally  during  the  past 

itrte  and  a  half  ^'ears,  while  wages  have  not  increased  except  where 

fbey  have  l>een  forced  up  by  combinations  of  labor.    So  a  strike  may 

'iften  be  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  an  increase  in  the  hours  of 

Ulior.  or  against  some  other  imposition  by  the  employer,  or  for  an 

advAure  in  pay,  or  for  a  reduction  of  the  h(mrs  of  work ;  but  no  matter 

vhat  may  be  their  nature^  strikes  are  indications  of  a  class  war  between 

rt^r  capitiilists  and  the  lauorers,  and  are  an  e\idence  of  the  growth  of 

mtelligenec  among  the  workers  as  to  their  condition.    Strikes  are  a 

pMKve  form  of  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  capitalists  and  a  pro- 

mgainst  the  aodal  qrstem  that  adds  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the 

U  o (5  luw; 
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millionaires  and  keeps  the  workers  iu  poverty.  In  a  word,  a  strike  ii 
a  revolt  against  the  class  rule  of  the  capitalists,  and  such  revolti, 
although  sometimes  organized,  are  ofteuer  anorgauized;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  hibor  becomes  organized,  just  iu  that  proportion  are  strikes  lea 
indulged  iu  by  the  workers.  Well-organized  bodies  of  workingmen 
command  the  consideration  of  their  employers ;  hence  their  deimmdi 
are  respectfully  considered  and  iu  most  cases  granted^  for  the  bossei 
are  not  likely  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  a  bod^*  of  men  that  they  know 
are  prepared  to  stand  out  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Hence,  to  diminish  the  number  of  strikes,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  labor  organizations,  and  protect  them  and  ther 
property  by  legalizing  their  existence  the  same  as  in  England  and  in 
Trance. 

No  strike  is  a  loss  or  a  failure  to  the  workers,  even  if  the  i>oint  songfat 
is  not  gained  for  tlie  time  being.  If  naught  else,  they  at  least  teach  the 
capitalists  that  they  are  expensive  luxuries  to  be  indulged  in.  Oonw- 
quently  we  find  it  i)roven  by  facts  that  in  trades  where  strikes  have  been 
most  prevalent  in  the  past,  the  employers  are  now  more  ready  to  listen 
to  the  demands  of  their  employes.  Very  few  employers  who  hare 
passed  tlirough  the  agonies  of  one  or  two  strikes  ever  care  to  enterinto 
any  further  stniggle,  and  this  is  a  warning  to  employers  generally. 
Were  it  not  for  fear  of  strikes,  employers  woald  be  far  more  exacting 
than  they  are.  Hence  every  strike  i^  a  success  to  the  workers,  and  is 
effective  in  advancing  the  social  interests  of  the  working  class. 

Viewing  the  question  from  another  standpoint,  we  find,  the  result  of 
a  strike,  if  not  satisfactory  in  gaining  the  point  at  issue,  instead  of 
dampening  the  ardor  of  the  men,  only  demonstrates  all  the  more  forci- 
bly the  importance  of  organization  lM»forehand  and  the  necessity  of  ac- 
<aimulating  funds  to  sustain  them.  More  than  that,  they  aivsin  edaci- 
tion  to  the  working  classes  in  showing  us  what  we  have  to  expect  froa 
the  Government,  when  it  uses  its  police  and  soldiers  at  the  instant  bid- 
ding of  the  capitalists  to  imprison  us  or  to  shoot  us  down. 

In  proof  of  my  i>oint  that  wherever  strilies  have  occurred,  etnployen 
in  those  occupations  are  more  inclined  to  treat  with  their  employ^  I 
will  cite  an  instance : 

The  locomotive  engineers  for  years  had  many  struggles  with  the  rail- 
road companies,  but  only  after  they  had  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  companies  that  they  had  funds  suflicient  to  hold  out  for  an  indefi* 
iiite  fH^riod  were  they  successful.  It  has  come  now  to  be  nn  acknnvl- 
e<lged  fact  that  ttie  railroad  companies  will  arbitrate  and  treat  tritk 
the  locomotive  engineers.  Arbitration  never  will  come  nntil  the  em- 
ployer recoi^nizes  that  the  workman  is  his  equal,  and  tliat  ni*ver  can  be 
established  until  the  workman,  by  a  class  struggle,  through  u  strike, 
proves  that  fact  t(»  the  satisfaction  of  the  employer.  A  year  agoU>i 
spring  Jay  GtmM  attempted  a  nMlnction  of  the  wages  of  the  engineen 
and*iireinen  on  the  n>ads  leading  into  Saint  Louis.  lie  thought  be 
could  re<Uice  their  wages,  but  he  tbund  an  organized  force  to  combsU 
him.  He  inqniivd  into  the  matter,  and  learned,  to  his  satisfactioD,  wbit 
other  railroads  had  lost  by  encountering  the  Brotherhood  of  Lt;cninoti^c 
Engineers.  lie  then  otfered  to  treat  with  them;  consequently  tbrir 
wages  wei-e  not  n'duced — they  gained  a  victory  over  Jay  Goald.  So* 
that  is  an  instance  when' an  effiM'tive  combination  of  workem  ha»pfv- 
vented  a  strike.  Other  instances  could  be  cited.  The  enginecnand 
firemen  cm  these  roads  refrainetl  tmm  striking  simply  beeanse  thefw- 
ployer  granted  their  demands.  Workmen  do  not  strike  fhxn  low^ 
strike ;  they  strike  onl-'  as  nations  go  into  war,  when  tlMj 
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p^  J^*  Gould  recognizes  the  organization  of  the  locomotive  engineers, 
PK  te  refuses  to  recognize  the  Telegraphers'  Brotherhood.  The  reason 
jfettatlie  has  had  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been  able  to  iiyure  the 
fciegiaph  interests  of  this  conntry.  This  strike  has  proven  to  his  satis- 
mm  that  the  telegraphers  can  do  it,  and  the  next  time  yon  will  see 
bt  lie  (or  whoever  may  then  control  the  telegraph  as  private  property) 
91  be  more  ready  to  treat  with  the  operators  and  linemen.  That  is  my 
Man  with  regard  to  strikes. 

Vow,  we  hold  in  our  trades  organizations  that  these  institutions  of 
n  should  be  legalized.  In  1871  the  British  Parliament  passed  the 
■dcf  Union  Registry  act,  which  has  this  as  one .  of  its  provisions : 
[be  poriK>8e6  of  any  trades  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that 
Ij  are  a  restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render 
f  niember  of  such  trades  union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  or  other- 
«•'  In  France  the  law  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
nL 

By  Mr.  George  : 

j^  I  believe  that  statute  was  passed  in  England  on  account  of  some  de- 
ioofiof  the  courts  which  held  the  trades-unions  to  be  conspiracies! — 
Yes,  sir ;  the  old  English  law  of  ^^  conspiracy  "  made  these  organiza- 
iis  illegal.  The  coalition  laws  of  1^00  were  the  ones  that  made  all 
er  combinations  illegal  in  England,  and  such  statutes  are  now  on 
I  statute-books  of  the  principal  States  of  this  country,  making  labor 
nbinations  illegal. 

).  Will  you  mention  those  States  f  There  are  no  such  laws  down  our 
j^^A.  in  the  State  of  Few  York  under  the  penal  code  these  com- 
lations  are  forbidden.  Also  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
ite  of  New  Jersey  up  to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  when  the 
r  was  repealed  through  the  efforts  of  labor  organizations. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

).  Is  not  that  rather  a  misapplication  of  such  a  statute  to  apply  it 
trades  unions? — A.  Well,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  influence  that 
mmuds  the  judge. 

).  I  suppose  you  mean  that  that  provision  became  incorporated  here 
apart  of  the  old  English  law. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  came  in  with  the 
UDon  law,  as  I  understand  the  matter.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
).  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  there  Jias  been  any  direct 
nnpt  at  such  legislation  here,  or  any  feeling  in  any  State  which  would 
or  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  f— A.  Yes ;  Field's  Penal  Code,  pre- 
vd  for  adoption  in  this  State,  expressly  made  it  a  criminal  act  for  a 
iungman  to  combine  with  others  even  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
duction  of  wages. 

By  3Ir.  Geobge  : 

I  The  cade  of  New  York? — A.  Yes,  sir.    But  through  the  demon- 

itioDB  that  were  made  in  this  city  at  that  time  ])ortions  of  that  code 

« repealed  or  rejected;  and  Pennsylvania  now  simply  has  the  Eng- 

eommon  law  in  regard  to  combinations  affecting  trade  and  corn- 


By  the  Chairman: 
I  Are  yoa  aware  of  any  such  law,  or  any  efiiort  to  enforce  any  such 
tin  any  of  the  New  England  Stiitesf — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  know  that  in 
ode  bdaod  and  in  Connecticut  arrests  have  been  made,  and  prosecu- 
li  emdacted,  and  convictions  obtained ;  but  that  was  some  years 
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Q.  For  what  alleged  cause  or  acta  f — A.  For  partioipatlii|r  hi  strikcA 

Q.  Has  it  been  so  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country  f — A.  Tes^  air: 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  famoas  for  such  prosecutions :  om 
of  them  is  now  pending. 

Q.  Have  there  been  convictions  there  f — A.  TeSi  sir ;  Zingo  Parki 
and  John  Siney  were  convicted  in  September,  1875,  and  sentenced  ti 
prison  for  one  year. 

Q.  For  participating  in  an  ordinary  labor  strike? — ^A.  Forpartid 
pating  in  an  ordinary  labor  strike,  without  violence  or  tumult. 

Q.  Was  there  no  allegation  of  violence  or  destruction  of  propertyt-^ 
A.  Ko,  sir.  Miles  McPadden  was  arrested  this  spring  in  the  saini 
county,  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania,  at  a  place  callra  Osceolai  fin 
attempting  to  organize  an  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Let  us  have  all  the  information  of  that  kind  that  yoa  bare.— i. 
Well,  it  might  make  4(i  or  50  pages  of  your  record  if  I  should  give  it  aH 
I  do  not  care  to  sum  that  up  now.  We  want  to  leave  that  for  a  while 
as  a  part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  this  labor  movement. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  may  as  well  have  some  of  it  on  record  here. 

The  Witness.  Well,  D.  R.  Jones,  president  of  the  Miners'  National 
Union,  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  Waverly  Coal  Com|iaiiy  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  fined  three  hundred  dollars  and 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  He  carried  his  case  up  to  the 
higher  court,  and  it  is  not  yet  settled. 

Q.  Do  you  undeistand  that  to  be  a  prosecution  under  some  Pcnnnl- 
rauia  statute,  or  under  the  common  law? — ^A.  Under  a  statute  of  ISN^ 
which  is  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1872.  Prior  to  1872  the  old  Bog- 
lish  law  remained  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  A  judge  in  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania,  ruled  in  the  month  of  June,  that  labor  organ- 
izationa  are  conspiracies,  and  that  even  parades  with  drum  and  flfti 
and  the  holding  of  mass  meetings  and  the  making  of  speeches  inciting 
to  organization,  should  be  considered  as  unlawful  in  their  influence diff* 
ing  a  strike,  and  classed  as  intimidation. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  purports  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  decision  of  tt6 
court f — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  from  a  paper  that  1  edit:  The  Carpenter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  facts  there  stated? — A.  Yes;  I  have  made  a 
very  close  examination  of  them.  So  I  claim  that  Oongresa  shonU 
legalize  the  ineorx>orat]on  of  trades  unions,  not  alone  simply  to  rita 
them  social  and  political  rights  as  collective  bodies,  but  also  th^  mj 
may  have  protection  for  their  funds.  Our  statistics  will  show  yoa  that 
we  spend  more  money  in  sick  and  death  benefits  and  in  traveling  bene- 
fits— ^financial  aid  for  our  members  who  are  traveling  seeking  work 
and  for  different  purposes,  such  as  to  aid  men  in  distress — that  we  spend 
more  money  for  these  purposes  than  we  do  for  strikes,  wherever  our 
organizations  are  properly  perfected.  For  just  as  those  organisatiOD* 
are  i)erfected  strikes  cease  to  occur  and  difliculties  are  settled  by  arU' 
tration.  Fow,  we  think  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  legaUie 
these  organizations  by  a  general  act  of  incorporation,  and  we  think 
Congress  ought  to  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  put  it  on  the  ground  that  Congress  may  provide  to  ft^ 
general  welfare  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  public  security. 
Q.  Which  is  a  part  of  ^e  general  welfare  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 
Q.  Have  yon  conaideted  that  thiero  ia  a  divided  Joriadlcttai  bet— i^ 
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anal  Government  and  tbe  States ;  that  sometimes  the  National 
Dent  may  act  in  a  matter  and  sometimes  a  State  government 
I— A.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  pass  on  that. 
1 1  ask  you  if  you  have  taken  that  into  consideration? — ^A.  Oh, 
'  men  discuss  these  questions  in  their  organizations,  and  we 
y  discuss  them  with  reference  to  State  legislation  and  national 
>n,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  States.    We  consider  all  that. 

f  the  Chaibman  : 

n  think  that  perhaps  you  could  not  get  such  an  organization 
[  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  State  of  ^ew  York, 
a  might  under  a  national  law  t — A.  Our  idea  about  it  is  that 
i  our  organization  is  general,  yet  there  are  many  localities  to 

has  not  yet  spread,  and  that  we  need  a  general  law ;  and  in 
:  for  tlie  particular  organization  which  I  represent  I  believe  that 
also,  for  several  other  organizations  that  are  in  the  same  situa- 
lien,  for  instance,  we  want  to  reach  the  Territories,  we  find  that 

under  national  jurisdiction.  Now,  we  have  organizations  in 
^on  and  Wyoming  Territories,  and  we  do  not  know  how  a  State 
ent  could  touch  them. 

f  Mr.  Geoboe  : 

course,  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  there  is  undoubted.  You 
nd  thatt — ^A.  Well,  we  have  organizations  there,  and  a  law  that 
»ply  to  those  Territories  would  do  no  harm,  we  think,  if  extended 
rates.  For  instance,  we  have  extended  into  the  leading  me- 
and  manufacturing  States  of  the  Union;  but  there  are  points 
est  where  these  industries  are  not  yet  develoi)ed,  where  we  ha v^ 
orroed  branches  of,  say,  the  cigar-makers'  union  or  the  carpeu- 
»n  o?  other  unions,  and  it  would  be  the  work  of  years  before  we 
1  up  a  public  sentiment  in  those  communities  to  give  us  a  legal 

under  the  local  laws;  and  in  the  mean  time  branches  of  our 
tious  in  other  States  where  the  State  legislatures  would  legalize 
1  suffer  more  or  less  loss  of  funds,  probably,  arising  from 

cf  trust  in  those  other  places ;  for  you  must  remember  that 
I  funds  are  national. 

HAIBBCAN.  But  a  corporation  existiug  under  tbe  laws  of  one 
.y  transact  business  or  l>e  recognized  as  a  party  within  the  ju- 
I  of  any  other  State  or  Territory,  unless  there  is  an  express  law 
AibTting  the  purpose  for  which  that  corporation  is  organized ; 
might  in  that  way  find  some  acceptable  relief  from  your  diffi- 
i  large  portions  of  the  country  where  there  is  no  such  expressed 
on,  U*  you  could  find  a  State  favorably  inclined  to  give  you  a  cor- 
rganization. 

'ITNE8S.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  wherever  in  any  of 
66  there  are  **  conspiracy "  laws  affecting  these  organizations, 
'  Oongre^  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  States f 
9AIBMAN.  That  is  one  of  the  serious  questions  involved.  If  I 
nswer  that  question  I  should  say  that  I  believe,  probably,  a  great 
e  strongly  in  the  national  idea  than  some  other  members  of  the 

Congre.s8  do ;  but  the  suggestion  I  was  making  you  was  not 

to  draw  out  an  ex])re8sion  of  my  own  opinion  upon  that  point 
.  The  idea  was  this:  That  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  be  a  help- 
Mtion,  or  one  that  you  might  well  consider,  whether,  until  such 
lational  action  could  be  obtained  (if  it  can  be  obtained),  it  would 
M  to  get  your  trades  unions  chartered  wherever  you  cocdd  in 
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Tlie  Witness.  That  is  being  done  "wherever  we  can  get  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  consider  that  your  corporate  power ii 
limited  to  the  State  wherein  or  by  which  the  charter  is  granted;  or  do 
yon  sometimes  undertake  to  extend  your  operations  into  otlier  Statci 
as  do  insurance  and  mining  companies  existing  under  State  ohartm 
elsewhere! 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that  question,  became 
it  is  a  question  of  hiw.  I  know  this,  that  the  trades-unions  have  & 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  State  charters  in  some  of  the  Sute& 
I  know  also  that  it  is  costly  and  troublesome ;  while,  as  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  unit  in  itself,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  charter  sboidd  doc 
cover  it. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Your  idea,  I  suppose,  is  that  Congress,  so  far  as  it  has  power  over 
that  region  of  country  through  which  its  laws  may  operate,  shall  make  a 
general  law  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  has  not  the  power,  it  shonld  asaome 
the  power ;  and,  if  necessary,  amend  the  Constitution  to  do  it. 

Q.  But  you  are  speaking  now  of  present  Constitutional  lelief  Dodcf 
the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists,  are  you  not! — A.  I  don't  speak  akme 
of  the  present,  but  also  of  the  future. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  Constitution  ought  to  embrace  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  people  f — A.  I  believe  the  Constitution  is 
a  flexible  instrument,  made  by  men  and  subject  to  men's  will — the  peo- 
ple's will. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

,  Q.  I  don't  think  you  will  find  any  trouble  about  chartering  yoar  or- 
ganizations in  any  of  the  Southern  States;  do  you  f — A.  Well,  we  do  in 
the  Korthern  States.  The  labor  movement  hasn't  got  down  South  yet 
to  any  extent. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  average  agricultural  laborer's  pay  in  the  South  t— A. 
I  do  not  know.    I  think  Senator  George  could  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Call.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  farmers  on  their  own  a^ 
count. 

The  Witness.  I  am  n<»t  in  communication  with  the  South,  for  the  r«- 
son  that  the  South  hds  not  yet  develoi)ed  labor  organizations  outside  of 
the  iron  and  coal  districts. 

Bv  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  is  the  com|>en8ation  of  labor  in  those  States  of  the  Sonth,a» 
compared  with  the  genenil  com]>ensiition  in  like  districts  throaghont  the 
country  t — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  lal>or  organizations  have  xvachfd 
those  localities  in  the  South  where  those  industrieM  that  your  lalior or- 
ganizations specially  represent  exist;  that  is.  where  there  aw  eolton 
and  woolen  manufactures  and  ni(»i*e  or  less  coal  and  iron  miningf— A- 
There  arc  cotton  manufactaies  in  Georgia,  and  a  lew  outside,  and  iPHi 
industries  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee;  but  the  lal>or  orgauizationik all 
told,  do  not  amount  to  more  than,  perhaps,  70  or  SO  throughoal  thai 
whole  tier  of  Southern  States. 

Q.  These  samequestions,  you  think,  will  come  up  there  when  the  mu- 
nlacturing  industries  are  suilicieutly  develojiedf — A.  Yef.sir;  in  fitecr 
ten  years. 
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A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Q.  nave  you  floisked  what  you  desired  to  say  ou  tliat  subject,  or  have 

yoQ  souiethiug  further? — A.  Well,  we  see  that  j'ear  after  year  commit- 

letfj^  are  apiK>iiite<l  by  Congress  to  make  iuquiry  into  labor  questions : 

the  Hewitt  committee,  the  Wright  couimittee,  and  now  this  committee. 

That  tact  jiruves  conclusively  that  there  is  a  necessity  fov  something 

nurt*  than  a  mere  roving  commission  to  investigate  these  questions ; 

it  proves  that  thertj  should  be  a  bureau  of  labor  statisti<!S  organized  as 

a  icitiitnal  institution,  a<  part  of  th«*  Government.     Such  a  bureau  would 

W  tuure  systematic  in  it^  investigations,  and  would  be,  in  fact,  far  more 

|>:ii'tioal  than  the  present  plan  of  investigating  the  labor  question. 

hy  Mr.  George: 

y.  The  laboring  men  generally  desire  the  establishment  of  that  sort 
01  lu^titution  at  Washington,  do  they! — A.  Yes,  sir.    In  Washington 
j'lij  havt»  scattered  all  round  through  the  diiferent  Departments  statis- 
tiis  th:it  relate  to  the  labor  question.    You  have  reports  of  consuls 
ii>n.»ad  that  come  through  the  St^te  Department.    Then  you  have  j'wir 
nriH>rtrt  in  irgaitl  to  exi>orts  and  imports,  that  come  through  the  Treas- 
ur>  Department.    Then  you  have  your  labor  reports  through  the  War 
Ifr[*;iitiiient  and  the  Nav3'  Department.    There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ma- 
tifiul  4:onnect4>d  with  this  lal)or  question  that  is  scattered  through  the 
diiftreiit  Departments  that  re<iuires  systematizing,  and  would  be  more 
aircssible  to  the  pulilic  and  therefore  more  useful  if  it  were  included 
*iiider<.iie  general  department,  covering  all  information  that  i)ertains  to 
lilMifund  industrial  interests.    There  was  a  bill  to  provide  for  .he  or 
j!»iizatiuu  of  such  a  bureau  introduced  in  Deceml)er,  1871,  in  the  House 
<n  Itepiesiriitatives  and  i-eferred  to  a  committee.    It  passed  the  Ilouse 
l>>  a  rot**  of  134  uyes  to  36  nays,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.    The 
C'Xi  yt*ar  the  same  measure  wa«  brought  forward  in  the  Senate,  but 
.'-Imi  in  citmrnittee.    Several  memorials  have  been  introduce<l  in  Con- 
;.'»'NS  at  dllVenMit  .sessions  since,  urging  such  a  measure,  but  no  a<*tion 
''ii!»  iMfon  taken  other  than  that  which   I  have  just  mentioned.     The 
^iifiou  iJiat  we  wish  to  have  a  bnrenu  of  labor  statistics  as  a  national 
Mitution  is,  that  while  large  sums  of  money  are  expen<led  annually 
4!i>i  much  W4»rk  is  done  to  a.scvrtaiii  the  extent  and  to  show  the  im- 
I^'UaiicM-  of  4>ur  foreign  trade,  whit:h  d<M\s  not  exceed  more  than,  jwr- 
lia|N%,  15  per  cent.  <>f  our  whole  production,  there  is  no  such  attention 
i'Jiil  to  our  home  industries,  and  we  want  to  know  what  becomes  of 
ilii.' other  85  per  cent,  which  is  supi)osed  to  ix»present  our  home  trade. 
^\h  want  tills  bureau  of  labor  statistics  because  we  believe  that  in- 
^■♦•.ld  of  having  to  wait  years  after  crollecrtion  of  data  for  the  census 
r<'pnrts  to  l>e  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ])ublic,  as  we  do  now,  those 
t»'iK»rts  eoulil  be  prepared  an<l  publishe<l  more  exju'ditiouslj*  and  sat- 
4lartorily   through  this  lalnir  bureau.     The  ^lassachusetts  bureau  of 
iiW  statistics  has  (he  work  of  making  annual  reports,  and  every  live 
ynTA  (in  the  »*uff  y^-ars"  of  the  census)  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts 
iitf  made  lip,  ami  that  work  is  given  to  the  Massachusetts  labor  buiean. 
itittl  is  dime  iar  better  through  the  machinery  of  that  institution  than  it 
ba-ti'Ver  l>e4*ii  clone  by  any  other  means.     We  believe  that  a  bureau  <>f 
Ul"ir  statistics  would  aid  and  facilitate  the  gathi*ring  of  the  statistics; 
*•■  U-Iieve  that  we  ought  to  have  such  statistics,  not  alone  evei\  teii 
.^••ar^lroni  the  United  States  Government  hut  annually,  and  that  if  iiec- 
t-Mary  «'veu  monthly  statements  could  be  made.    Why  d(»es  the  na- 
tiuQ.ii  Goverument  organize  a  weather  service  to  save  us  from  the 
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Storms  OD  the  coasts  and  to  secure  our  marine  f  If  they  will  do  thit  for 
the  merchant  service,  why  should  not  they  establish  a  bureau  of  lakr 
statistics  which  would  be  a  guide  and  a  warning  as  to  the  storms  fliat  ae 
continually  coming  upon  us  in  the  hnancial  and  business  world f  Ma^ 
of  the  States  are  now  taking  up  this  work,  and  tiie  States,  by  doing  tke 
work  each  for  itself,  can  greaUy  facilitate  the  national  Govemmentm 
extending  il  over  the  country.  The  national  bureau  might  snmmarin 
the  work  of  the  States  and  verify  it  by  examinations  tlurongh  its  owb 
commissions.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  boreaii  of  Ubor 
statistics  because  we  believe  that  it  is  not  enough  to  examine  simply 
into  the  imports  and  exports  of  goods,  but  that  we  should  inquire  alio 
into  the  social  conditions  and  surroundings,  the  wages,  the  habiti,  and 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  produce  this  wealth.  That  is  all  I  have  ti 
say  on  that  point  Much  more  might  be  said,  but  I  dont  wish  to  nj 
any  more  now. 

ENFOBCEHENT  OF  THE  EIGHl-HOUS  LAW. 

We  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  national  eight-hour  law^  with  a  pen- 
alty attached  to  it  to  punish  all  public  officials  who  do  not  enfwoe  the 
law.  K  there  is  no  need  of  the  law  then  repeal  it ;  but  while  it  is  on  ths 
statute-books  we  insist  that  it  shall  be  enforced. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  would  amend  the  existing  law,  then,  by  affixing  a  penallgrt^ 
A.  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to  that  f  You  say  you  would  make  il 
obligatory  under  a  penalty  that  a  man  should  obey  the  eight-hour  kv. 
Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  would  make  it  penal  for  a  man  to  hire 
another  to  work  longer  for  extra  wages  alter  he  had  already  worked 
eight  hours  t — A.  I  believe  the  Government  had  better  keep  its  bUNb 
off  private  business  as  much  as  passible. 

Q.  1  understand  you,  tlieu,  to  u)ean  the  eight-hour  law  as  applied  to 
government  employes  T — A.  The  Government  as  an  employer  hasmeeia 
to  make  and  enforce  its  own  laws  n]K)n  that  subject. 

Q.  You  would  make  it  penal  upon  any  officer  of  the  Government  to 
exact  more  than  eight  hours'  work  from  a  man.  That  we  undenUi'd. 
But  sup]K)se  the  man  wctc  willing  to  work  more  than  eight  boon; 
would  you  ))rohibit  that! — A.  I  should.  I  am  aware  that  human  gm^ 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  workinguien  as  much  as  it  does  into 
the  comi>osition  of  the  ca))italists;  and  1  aui  aware  that  many  of  thea 
will  work  as  long  as  they  are  allowed;  but  when  their  officers,  their 
foremen,  and  overseers,  refuse  to  allow  them  to  work  an^'  longett  tkst 
ends  the  matter. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  would  embnice  a  compulsory  law  providing  thai 
there  should  be  no  more  than  eight  hours  of  work  donedaily  f — ^A.  Tei, 
sir.  Every  law  should  have  in  itself  the  ]M)wer  of  enforcement.  Tb» 
Trouble  now  is  that  the  law  lacks  that  power. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that,  as  an  ei-ononiic  pnj|>ositiou,  such  a  lav 
would  aecompli.sh  your  purpose!  Would  it  not  be  merely  Maying, nu- 
less  you  fixed  the  rate  of  ron]))ensati(»n,  that  if  more  than  eight  boon^ 
work  was  nM|uireil  to  be  done  a  new  set  of  men  should  be  employed  !»• 
yond  that  time! — A.  That  is,  if  increased  work  was  uecevsaiy  t* 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Of  course  there  is  increased  work  neoeasaiy  at  ttaM^ 
emergencies  when  you  would  have  to  go  outside  of  the  general  notiM^ 
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bat  that  oould  be  regulated  by  the  same  rules  that  obtain  now  in  the 
Dr|Mirtments. 

Q.  1  understand  that ;  but  a  new  Bet  of  men  would  have  to  go  to 
vork  if  the  law  were  as  you  propose. — A.  Just  as  there  does  under  the 
tilling  of  the  Departments. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that  Would  it  not  be  true  that,  unless  you  fixed 
the  rate  of  wages,  for  eight  hours  of  work  it  would  be  altogether  use- 
ton  to  pass  a  law  in  reference  to  auy  private  employment,  l^cause  the 
hours  of  work  would  vary  with  the  standard  of  employment  f  Do  you 
get  the  ideaf — ^A.  I  have  got  the  idea,  I  think,  but  I  want  a  direct 
qoeatiou. 

Q.  I  am  merel)'  asking  you  whether  you  have  considered  the  economic 
Bile  of  the  problem,  whether  such  a  law  would  answer  the  purpose  you 
h*ve  iu  view  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  understand  the  pur- 
podtf  which  we  have  in  view. 

Q.  You  have  in  view,  I  understand,  to  limit  a  man  to  eight  hours' 
work,  because  you  think  to  work  longer  than  that  would  be  an  injury 
to  him. 
Thi^  Witness.  Very  good. 

Q.  Xow  I  say,  that  unless  you  fix  his  compensation  so  that  by  law  he 

ftball  receive  for  eight  hours'  work  so  much  money,  you  have  not  ad- 

TAQcAil  at  all,  because  you  have  simply  taken  off  two  iiours'  wages  from 

bi^  couii^ensation  t — A.  Well,  if  it  is  necessary,  fix  the  amount  of  a  day's 

pay.    The  men  were  not  paid  by  the  hour  prior  to  1868.    Ever  since 

tte  )»roclamation  of  Martin  Van  Bureu,  in  18tl0,  on  the  ten-hour  ques- 

tum.  the  rule  pi-evailed  in  all  the  Departments  that  the  men  wei*e  paid  by 

Ibv  <lay,  not  by  the  hour.    If  a  man  came  late  he  had  to  wait  until  a  fourth 

of  ihat  day  was  over  before  he  could  begin  work.    But  since  the  eight- 

h*inr  law  was  passed  the  hour  rule  has  been  adopted  largely'  in  the  De- 

iMTtmeuts.     I  am  in  possession  of  information  from  piTs^ous  iu  my  own 

inde  who  are  employed  in  the  Government  service  at  W^ashingtou,  and 

fniui  examination  into  the  working  of  the  systems  prevailing  now  and  in 

iLvfukjt,  I  find  that  i)ayiug  by  the  (la>  was  the  rule  until  it  was  violated 

it  the  same  time  that  they  violated  the  eight  hour  law.    ^Ve  insist  on 

ibfir  paying  for  the  da^'s  work,  and  if  the  pay  in  the  service  of  the 

(lovernmeut  be  higher  than  that  outside,  it  will  bring  to  the  service  of 

Uih  Government  a  letter  class  of  workmen. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  I  was  talking  only  <.f  tlie  economic  result. — A. 
Tbe  economic  result  we  can  only  anticipate.  The  law  has  had  none  so 
br.    It  has  been  a  nullity. 

Q.  But  if  you  by  law  prescribe  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work, 
doM  that  carry  with  it  the  proposition  that  the  man  shall  have  ten 
konrs'  wages  f — A.  It  csirries  with  it  a  daj'-e  pay  for  a  day's  work.  It 
^  not  carry  with  it  eight  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work. 

Q.  but  it  will  be  no  advantage  to  the  workingman,  unless  he  shall 
nceire  a  stipulated  sum  which  will  not  be  decreased  f — A.  W^ell,  I  will 

Et  it  plainly  then.    He  will  receive  the  same  pay  for  eight  hours  that 
DOW  receives  for  ten  hours. 

Q.  but  will  a  mere  enactment  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
faj'*  work,  prescTilHj  of  itself  that  the  same  amount  shall  be  for  eight 
kflofti'  work  a8  for  ten  ? — A.  The  intent  of  the  eight-hour  law  was  that 
^  dioald  be  the  case;  and  subsequent  proclamations  have  enforced 
%view. 

^  Oh,  yes;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  talking  about. — A.  The 
^^9^n^<^'^t  officials,  however,  have  violated  the  law. 

0*  1  agree  with  you  about  that.    But  we  will  say  that  a  man  gets 
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$2  a  day  for  eight  hours' work,  and  that  the  law  requires  eight  hounto 
be  a  (lay's  work,  l^ow,  a  Govemmeut  official  that  allowed  a  man  to 
work  tcu  hours  you  would  have  punished,  and  even  though  the  man 
wanted  to  be  employed  ten  hours  a  day  you  would  prohibit  him  from 
working  ten  hours  a  day,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  or 
for  the  country  that  he  should  do  so.  l^ow,  assuming  $!3  to  be  a  proper 
compensation  for  that  day's  work  at  a  certain  time,  8U])pose  it  8lioald 
hap])en  that  $3  a  day  should  become  a  reasonable  compensiition  for  a 
man's  work  at  that  trade  outside,  then  of  course  eight  hours  wuuhl  uot 
carry  $3  a  day,  would  it?  You  would  have  to  make  a  new  provision 
of  law  to  that  effect.  The  mere  prescribing  of  eight  hours  a  day  will 
not  fix  the  eom])ensation  of  the  workingman  at  what  it  should  be  for 
ten  hours,  will  itT — A.  Two  proclamations  .were  issued,  one  ou  the  IWi 
of  May,  1869,  another  the  18th  of  May,  1872,  from  the  Executive  De- 
])artment,  wlien  General  Grant  was  President,  prescribing  that  no  re- 
duction should  be  made  in  the  wages  of  Government  laborers  by  reaiOD 
of  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  Now,  if  those  precedents  ar^ 
not  sulhcient  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  law,  amend  the  lav  u^ 
cover  that  point. 

Q.  ]\ly  ])oin  t  is  that  that  law  does  not  provide  for  any  definite  compen  « 
satioii.— A.  That  will  be  attended  to  in  due  time,  I  think.  The  maici 
point  is  to  enforce  the  law.    We  will  look  out  for  tike  wages  afterwaid&. 

By  the  CnAiBMAN : 

Q.  But  the  wages  are  the  essence  of  the  law. — A.  Well,  wages  flne- 
tuate,  hut  hours  of  labor,  once  established,  tend  to  be  i)eruianeut. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Your  idea  comprehends  an  enactment  that  no  man  shall  l^e allowed 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  t — A.  In  the  Government  sernre, 
so  long  as  it  is  the  law. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  wane  the  law  enforced  or  else  repealed  t — A.  I  don't  wantii 
repealed;  1  want  it  enforced. 

Bv  Mr.  Call  : 

• 

Q.  The  hiw  (i(H\s  not  prohibit  a  n>an  from  working  more  than  eight 
hours,  or  ju'ohibit  him  from  i-eceiving  extra  compensation  for  tbai  work. 
Of  course  it  is  a  manifest  violation  of  law  to  so  construe  it,  but  tluitis 
how  it  is  c4>nstrued. — A.  Our  complaint  is  they  do  not  pay  cxtnuDm- 
l)ensation  for  over-work.  They  pay  by  the  hour,  and  if  a  man  work* 
more  than  eight  hours  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  so  much  an  hour  addi- 
tional. 

y.  Theri'  is  no  question  about  the  wrong  of  that,  that  because  the 
law  says  that  they  shall  not  exact  more  than  eight  hours'  labor:  boti 
undrrstand  .vou  to  say  tiiat  the  hi w  should  be  compulsory  that  themrt 
sliall  not  work  nion*  tlian  eight  hours. — A.  1  simply  want  that  that  slit- 
ute  shall  no  longi^r  remain  in  inaction  or  be  evaded.  While  it  isthw* 
it  :>liouhl  be  enforced.  If  there  ar4»  no  provisions  for  its  enforcrmrnt  I 
appeal  to  y\ni  as  law-makers t4)  make  such  provisions;  or,  if  those ftf©- 
vi>ioMs  are  not  nnnh*,  then  repeal  the  law. 

Q.  Kvery  otlieer  of  the  (Tovernment  is  subject  to  im|M*ai'hment  no* 
who  violates  a  law.— A.  We  have  tried  all  that,  but  law  i*  a  »k»« 
matter.  We  Jiave  tried  to  make  cases  against  MuHett  and  againM  HiU* 
but  it  is  rather  slow  work,  this  busiueasof  making  caacs  againat  pobiic 
Bervanta  in  the  Govemmeut  Departmeuta. 
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Q.  Tea  think  yon  vonld  improve  the  law  by  making  it  penal  f — A. 
I  vonld.    I  believe  that  a  law  like  this,  which  was  enacted  with  a  view 
10  trying  an  experiment,  which  was  enacted  so  that  it  might  be  ascer- 
tained whether  or  not  the  eight-hour  system  would  be  beneficia]  to 
the  workingroen's  health  and  to  their  social  improvement  or  the  con- 
trary, and  farther,  to  show  whether  the  product  of  their  labor  would 
tie  of  a  better  quality  when  the  hours  of  toil  were  lessened,  ought  to  be 
mforeed.    The  Government  has  tlie  facilities  to  gather  the  statistics  of 
tbf  exi>eriraeut  through  its  War  and  Navy  Departments,  but  as  an  ex- 
Iimment  it  has  not  been  tested,  and  we  insist  that  it  shall  be  tested. 

Q.  That  is  right ;   but  now  with  respect  to  3'our  remedy. — A.  My 
miHly  I  have  Btate<l. 

Q.  But  Bupiiose  that  upon  your  indictment  of  Mr.  Mullett,  or  some- 
body else,  he  should  say,  ^*  Well,  I  did  not  make  the  man  work ;  I  had 
io]Niwer  to  make  him  work;  I  simply  allowed  him  to  work ;  he  chose 
t»ilo  it";  how  would  you  convict  himt— A.  Well,  when  the  statute 
n.'ti's  distinctly  that  the  heads  of  Departments  shall  not  allo^  the  men 
tDWork  more  than  eight  hours,  then  the  permission  of  the  head  of  any 
l^partment  to  any  employ^  of  the  Government  to  work  longer  than 
tigbt  hours  is  an  express  violation  of  the  law. 

By  theCHAlBHAN: 

Q.  Wonid  yoD,  then,  have  an  nmendment  of  the  eight-hour  law,  fix- 
ui;  a  penalty  upon  any  official  who  should  permit  more  than  eight 
^^  labor  per  day  in  a  Government  Department  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Can  yon,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  convict  a  man  of  an  offense  by 
'^^^n  of  another  man's  doing  something  which  he  does  voluntarily  t — 
''^^  It  takes  two  parties  to  make  a  contract. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  so,  and  the  law  now  makes  void  any  such  contract, 
^Ud  no  public  olficer  can  make  a  contract  with  a  man  there  to  work 
^ore  than  eight  hours  a  day.  But  supposing  you  should  make  the  law 
tn-iiaK  is  it  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  of  this  country  that 
^*tif  man  should  be  punished  for  another  man's  voluntary  actT — A.  'So ; 
^^nt  \ou  would  punish  him  for  his  own  act  in  permitting  another  man 
^o  do  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  done  and  that  is  forbidden  by  law. 

Q.  But  how  can  T  permit  you  to  do  a  thing  which  you  voluntarily  do 
Jroarselft — A.  If  you  are  in  authority  and  you  do  not  allow  me  to  do  it 
I  ran  not  do  it. 

Mr.  George.  The  ofl3cial  being  in  possession  of  the  shop,  I  reckon 
tliat  he  couhl  make  the  man  go  out  if  he  wished. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter.    I  simply  want 
tn  state  the  proi>ositiou  and  let  it  stand  on  its  merits.    In  connec- 
tiua  with  this  eight-hour  law  I  wish  to  say  that  the  eight-hour  sys- 
tem we  would  like  to  see  universally  adopted,  but  that  is  a  result  that 
*i11  come  about  through  the  organized  efforts  of  the  workingmen  meet- 
in?  the  organized  efforts  of  the  employers,  on  private  work,    in  Aus- 
t^jlia  the  eight  hour  system  was  adopted  on  private  work  on  April  21, 
K>;— iwcnty-Heven  years  ago.    It  was  adoi>ted  by  the  stone-masons 
|tii-  tctme  3'ear,  on  March  24,  and  their  action  was  followed  up  by  the 
"ttiWing  trades  generally,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  pioneers  in  these  move- 
liKiitH,  and  afterwards  by  all  mechanics  and  artisans.    Wages  at  tir^st 
^'Ti*  15  shillings.    The  men  accepted  2  shillings  less  pay  to  get  the  re- 
(lui'tjon  of  boara,  and  now  the  wages  range  from  22  to  30  shillings  a 
**^'k.   An  increase  of  wages  has  attended  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
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of  labor  in  Australia.  We  favor  a  general  reduction  of  the  lioon  of 
labor  for  many  reasons.  Chief  among  these  is  that  it  will  give  a  bete 
quality  of  work  from  the  workingmen,  through  more  leisore  obtaiiad 
by  them;  it  will  improve  the  status  of  the  laborers;  for  we  find  thit 
in  certain  counties  of  England,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  the  agricoH- 
ural  laborers  organized  and  secured  additional  hours  of  rest,  only  a 
short  period  elapsed  until  a  marked  change  was  seen  in  their  aoeid 
condition. 

Flowers  began  to  blossom  around  their  cottage  walla,  the  broken 
gate  was  mended,  and  the  garden  more  carefully  cultivated.  Inside 
of  those  humble  dwellings,  where  the  laborer  had  formerly  entered  it 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  day's  labor  Only  to  throw  his  weary  body  dowi 
to  rest,  articles  of  comfort  began  to  come  in  and  a  general  fedingcf 
manliness  and  pride  was  awakened. 

This  shows  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  employ^  doei 
not  stop  the  laborer  from  working  for  himself.  It  gives  him  more  time 
to  improve  his  home  comforts,  aud  more  for  mental  improvement  and 
social  enjoyments.  The  argument  is  often  used  against  the  reducdoB 
of  the  hours  of  labor  that  it  will  reduce  the  production.  Id  England, 
nine  years  before  the  passage  of  the  ten-hour  law,  the  number  of  mflk 
was  1,819 ;  the  operatives,  250,104 ;  the  number  of  spindles  is  not  given 
in  the  report  of  the  factory  inspectors;  the  number  of  looms  wm 
108,751 .  In  1850,  three  years  after  the  jiassage  of  the  ten-hour  law,  then 
were  1,933  mills,  320,224  oi)eratives,  20,977,017  spindles,  and  2dO,e27 
looms.  In  1867  the  number  of  mills  was  2,549,  with  401,064  opeiatira, 
34,125,245  spindles,  aud  379,329  looms,  showing  a  less  ratio  of  increaee 
in  the  number  of  operatives,  with  a  greater  increase  in  the  prodactiT^ 
ness  of  their  labor.  From  1835  to  1807  the  amount  of  cloth  exported 
])er  head  of  persons  employed  rose  from  3,532  to  7,001  yards,  and  the 
pounds  of  yarn  from  421  to  878. 

During  fifteen  years  of  long  hours  the  productiveness  of  labor  in- 
creased about  28  jyer  cent.,  and  during  seventeen  years  of  short  boon, 
after  the  factory  legislation  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  inclading 
the  time  even  of  the  cotton  famine,  it  increased  35  per  cent.;  while  lite 
persons  on  an  average  produced  in  18s7  as  much  as  nine  persona  ino- 
duced  in  1835. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrici^  one  girl  today  can  do  what  tvo 
generations  ago  would  have  required  the  united  labor  of  100  women: 
and  in  woolens  the  use  of  machinery  has  laid  aside  70  per  ceut  of  the 
laborers.  In  cutting  and  harvesting  grain,  one  man  n6w  does  the  work 
that  formerly  would  have  ivquired  384  men  to  i)erform.  In  Ha«M 
chusetts  the  effect  of  machinery  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  lioot 
and  shoe  trade.  In  1845  the  number  of  hands  emplo^'ed  45,877,  pro- 
duced 20,896,312  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes;  in  1875  number  of  hands 
employed  48,090,  proiluced  59,702.800  pairs.  In  30  years  the  total  pn>- 
ductio'u  has  nearly  trebled,  while  the  numher  of  ]>erson8  employeil  i«ba( 
slightly  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  1845,  aud  far  below  the  number  in 
1855,  when  the  census  showed  77,827. 

From  1805  to  1875  the  number  of  establishments  in  this  trade  in 
Massachusetts  increased  from  200  to  1,401.  The  examination  of  the 
tables  given  in  the  State  census  shows  that  in  the  10  years  cited,  ei- 
tablishnients  hiive  increased  sevenfold ;  capital  invested  has  ncarif 
doubled ;  the  value  of  stock  used  has  increased  nearly  two-tbinta;  tto 
value  of  goods  has  increased  thi-ec-fifths ;  the  number  of  pain  made 
has  increased  nine-tenths.     Yet  in  the  same  period  the  nnmbcr  cf 
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penons  employed  in  this  one  indnstiy  has  fallen  off  firom  52,821  to 

Professor  Huxley  says  that  the  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  workers 
nf  England  can  prodnce  as  mnch  in  6  months  as  would  have  required, 
ooe  hundred  years  ago,  the  entire  working  force  of  the. whole  world 
one  year  to  equal.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  careful  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  during  the  present  century,  and  up  to 
the  year  1870,  finds  that  the  aggregate  that  has  been  acquired  in  this 
period  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  previous  period  from  the  landing 
of  Julias  Ofesar,  55  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
wealth  produced  between  1850  and  1870  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
Ant  half  of  the  present  century. 

This  is  evidence  to  show  the  increase  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
the  inference  is  very  clear  that  the  benefits  do  not  go  to  the  workers  to 
the  extent  that  they  should. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  that  authority  to  which  you  referf — A.  This  is  a  pam- 
phlet prepared  by  an  eight-hour  committee  in  1881.  I  aided  the  com- 
Bittee  that  prepared  it. 

Q.  Were  those  statistics  which  you  have  read  collected  originally  by 
that  committee,  or  are  they  quoted  from  some  other  authority  t — A.  They 
are  baaed  on  the  census  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Now,  we  do  not  hope  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  eight- 
honr  rule  by  any  legislation  as  far  as  private  work  is  concerned.    We 
eonrider  that  the  development  of  the  labor  organizations,  and  the  con- 
•tant  agitation  that  they  make,  will  roll  up  a  public  sentiment  among 
the  workers  strong  enough  to  make  the  demand  for  it.    Then  it  will  be 
ft  matter  either  of  coercion  or  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
to  accede  to  it.    We  ask  only  of  the  State  governments  that  they  shall 
lepHlate  on  the  subject,  wherever  the  hours  of  labor  are  injurious  to 
vomen  and  children,  on  sanitnry  groundcu.    As  far  as  the  National 
(lovemnient  is  concerned,  we  simply  ask  that  it  will  go  on  with  the 
experiment  it  undertook  in  1868,  and  give  us  a  full  test  of  the  working 
iDd  the  value  of  the  eight-hour  system  with  its  own  employes,  and  by 
that  means  we  hope  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  valuable  aid  in  fur- 
tliering  the  eight-hour  system  among  i)rivate  employers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  productive  power  of  the  machinery 
i&  the  United  States  more  than  equals  the  productive  power  of  the 
kind  labor  of  500,000,000  human  beings. 

By  Mr.  Geoboe: 

Q.  By  whom  has  that  been  estimated! — A.  That  was  estimated  by  a 
fodal  scientist,  and  was  stated  in  the  social  science  congress  held  in 
18% 

By  Mr.  Gall: 

Q.  A  great  part  of  the  machine  power  embraced  in  that  estimate  is 
fteam  power  applied  to  locomotion,  I  suppose? — ^A.  1  suppose  so. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Does  it  include  also  such  simple  machines  as  plows  t — A.  No;  I 
tbink  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  steam.  The  introduction  of 
■tiaiD  and  electricity  and  chemistry  has  transformed  our  social  rela- 
tions oomplecelv.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  state  a  few 
fccts. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  that  the  machinery  itself  gives  the  product  you  have 
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Stated,  or  tliat  the  machinery  together  with  the  human  labor  that  attends 
it  gives  that  product! — A.  Themachinery,  togetherwith  the  human  labor 
that  attends  it.  The  machinery  would  be  useless  without  the  human 
labor.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  connection  of  the  machinery'  with 
human  labor. 

Q.  Does  it  mean  that  the  productive  power  of  the  machinery  equals 
that  of  500,000,000  laborers,  or  of  a  population  of  600,000,000  of  all 
cksses  i — ^A.  I  said  distinctly  ^'  more  t^an  equals  the  productive  labor 
of  500,000,000  of  human  beings." 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Then  that  would  represent  a  population  of  2,550,000,000  of 
people  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Does  that  include  transportation  which  is  not  usually  performed 
by  human  labor  t  For  instance,  by  steamboats. — A.  Certainly.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  machines  in  factories,  shops,  and  mills,  but  all  the 
methods  of  using  machinery  in  transportation,  and  in  every  way  that  it 
is  used. 

Q.  And  it  includes  railroads,  as  compared  with  the  old  wagon  sys- 
tem?— A.  Yes,  sir;  everything  operated  by  steam  power. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  who  made  the  estimate  bad  any- 
thing to  guess  fix)m  t — A.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  calculation.  I  suppose 
I  could  calculate  it,  having  the  data,  if  I  wanted  to  take  time  to  go  into 
details. 

Q.  Yon  could  if  you  had  the  data,  but  it  must  require  an  immense 
amount  of  the  minutest  detail  gathering.  However,  I  suppose  it  is  just  as 
gooil  an  estimate,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  t — A.  It  is  of  course  only  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  but  it  has  had  circulation  in  all  the  scientific  magazines. 
It  simply  siiows  to  what  an  extent  tlie  development  of  mechanical  indus- 
ti-ies  is  beingcarried;  tiiat,  to  meet  this  development,  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  is  inevitable ;  that  until  tlj<\v  are  reduced  there  will  always 
be  this  abnormal  condition  of  panics,  stiikes,  crises,  and  troubles,  and 
that  all  theses  grow  out  of  tlie  huk  of  adjustment  between  this  ever- 
growing j)ower  of  industrial  development  and  the  desire  of  those  who 
hohl  wealth  to  make  the  best  of  that  d«*veIopment  without  making  any 
but  the  smallest  return  of  the  beneiits  to  the  workers. 

nrroRTATioN  of  lauok  vndkr  contract. 

Q.  They  own  the  machines  ? — A.  Yes.  they  own  the  machines  and  have<»  -.^'i 
the  power  to  dictate  the  honrs  and  the  pay  of  labor;  that  is,  they  have  ihe-^^  *  *" 
]>ower  until  their  jMiwer  is  elu»cked  by  organization  of  the  workers.  That  ^  m's.^ 
is  all  1  have  to  say  in  n*gard  to  tlie  hours  of  lalmr  at  present-  The^^**^ 
fourth  measure  I  wish  to  ]>resent  for  your  consideration  is  legislation  by  -ar  *'•» 
(\nigress  to  prevent  the  in]]>ortati(>u  nf  I'oriMgn  hibor  under  contract, ^'^'^^ 
Witliin  tlu»  last  ft*w  years  it  has  conn*  tt»  jkiss  that  a  large  botly  of  the g^ ^  ^' 
elieajier  class  of  foreign  laborers,  ])eopIe  unused  to  our  habits  of  living "5*  *'*' 
in  this  country,  are  bnmght  over  hrn*  under  contracts  made  in  their  own  ^*  "^ 
countries,  liirough  the  inlluenceof  rnitiMl  Statesconsuls,  with  the uvowetl  M  m^-^^ 
object  of  aiding  the  inui  and  coal  corporations  to  replace  the  wages  on^'-^  ^ 
their  employes. 

Q.  Any  cither  corporations  also  t — A.  Yes;  when  the freightliaDdh 
struck  against  the  railroads  the  Italians  were  used  under  the  aame  ood> 
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ditions,  ander  contracts  made  with  their  padrones  abroad,  they  having 
their  agents  liere  to  see  that  the  contracts  are  fulfilled.  This  importation 
of  labor  has  become  a  great  grievance  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  and,  in  foct,  also  through  all  the  great  iron  and  coal  centers 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Massachusetts  is  not  a  coal  or  iron  center  t — A.  IVIassachnsetts  is 
offering  from  a  voluntary  immigration  of  French  Canadians,  another 
cheap  class  of  laborers  who  come  over  here  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  to  get  rich  in  this  country  in  a  short  while. 

Q.  Their  competition  is  in  what  pursuit? — A.  In  the  cotton  indus- 
tnefi  particularly  the  competition  of  the  French  Canadians  is  felt,  as 
was  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Foster  in  his  testimony  before 
700  last  winter,  so  that  I  need  not  go  into  that.  We  do  not  object  to 
voluntary  immigration ;  we  do  not  object  to  people  coming  here  from 
foreign  countries  of  their  own  free  will,  but  we  do  object  to  their  being 
brought  hero  under  contracts  and  conditions  made  abroad — seduced 
here*  by  false  promises  as  to  which  they  at  home  have  no  knowledge 
whether  they  can  be  fulfilled  or  not,  but  come  out  here  under  the  in- 
f  avnee  of  those  in  whom  the^"  have  confidence. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  immigration,  but  to  importation  T — A.  To  im- 
li^irution,  in  every  respect. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I)o  you  understand  that  the  condition  of  things  here  for  the  labor- 
er ih  n*i»resen  ted  to  them  to  be  better  than  it  really  ist — A.  Yea,  sir. 
When  I  traveled  through  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of 
Italy,  two  years  ago,  I  found  the  most  flattering  inducements  posted  upon 
the  walls  of  the  cities  and  around  on  the  labor  exchanges,  and  also  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers  stating  that  the  pay  of  cari)enters  in  New  York 
City  was  $4.50  a  day  wh«n  it  was  only  $3./)0 ;  stating  that  wages  in  Saint 
biQis  were  84  a  day  when  at  the  time  tliey  were  only  $3;  stating  that 
<^gsand  other  provisions  were  ko  cheap,  when  on  coiiipanson  with  the 
autet  re|>«jrts  ol  the  Saint  Louis  papers  it  appeared  that  they  were  sell- 
ing alnmt  35  ih?t  cent,  cheaper  abroad  than  thej*  were  here  at  home. 
Tfidtr  false  inducements  in  regard  to  higher  wages  and  (;hcai)er  i)ro- 
^wis,  those  iHH)ple  are  brought  here  continually,  and  the  United 
Suites  consuls  contribute  to  that  deception  very  largely. 

CONDITION  OF  WORKINGMEN  IN  EUEOPE. 

Q.  If  it  does  not  interrupt  your  current  of  thought,  won't  you  state  the 
^»alt  of  your  observations  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  wage-laborers 
p^nenilly'in  the  European  countries  you  have  mentioned  in  compari- 
Hm  with  the  condition  of  corresponding  classes  hercf — A.  Well,  that 
<|Q(«t:on  covers  a  great  deal  of  groinul  an<l  there  is  so  much  to  be  taken 
lato  consideration  inanswering  it,the  relative  jnirchasing  j)owerof  wages 
^reand  there,  the  social  ai>titu(les  of  the  people,  aiul  so  many  other 
clcmmtg,  that  it  is  a  very  extensive  subject. 

Q.  Is  It  one  on  which  you  have  an  opinion? — A.  I  have  a  very  de- 
cided opinion. 

Q-  Without  going  into  details,  please  state  that  opinion. — A.  In  some 
*nd(«  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  England  is  equally  as  good 
tt  their  condition  here.  In  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  woolen  trade,  in 
^  hosiery  trades,  in  the  building  trades,  hours  of  labor  are  lower  in 
^ClaDd,  or  throughout  Great  Britain,  than  they  are  here.    They  work 
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lit  50  hours  a  woek  throagbont  Oreat  Britain  on  an  average  in  the 
>uil(ling  trades,  while  the  average  is  58  lionrs  a  week  in  New  York  City 
in<l  (>0  hours  throughout  the  country.  They  have  more  leisun'  in  Great 
i^ritain,  and  the  result  is  that  the  educ:4tion  of  the  working?  clashes 
there  has  vastly  ini])roved  during  the  past  twenty  years.  That  has 
come  through  the  reduction  of  the  houi-s  of  labor. 

Q.  TJien  you  think  that  if  the  truth  about  this  country  were  repre- 
sented abroad  rather  than  these  falsehoods,  the  competition  of  Ameri- 
can with  foreign  labor  would  be  oidy  such  as  we  could  get  on  with  with- 
out diflScultyf — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  believe  that  for  every  immigrant  who 
would  come  here  voluntarily  and  freely  there  Avould  bo  room ;  but  when 
these  highly  colored  pictures  are  presented  to  the  people  in  Europe 
through  the  press  and  by  means  of  ])1acards  on  the  walls  along  the 
streets,  those  i)eopIe  imagine  that  this  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  very  many  of  them  sell  out  their  little  property,  leave  their 
little  homesteads  that  they  have  had  handed  down,  some  of  them,  ftt>ai 
their  fathers,  and  come  here,  and  when  they  arrive  they  find  that  they 
have  been  deceived  and  that  they  have  no  homesteads  to  get. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Can  yon  mention  any  trades  in  which  the  condition  of  the  working 
people  in  Europe  is  worse  than  here  f — In  the  trades  I  have  mentioned 
their  condition  is  equs^ly  as  good,  and  as  regards  the  hours  of  labor  it 
is  l)etter.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tiiat  the  wages  are  as  high  as  they  are 
here,  but  the  wants  of  the  working  class  ai'e  not  so  highly  developed 
there  as  they  are  here,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  Government  and 
institutions.  Ilere,  by  reason  of  coming  more  in  contact  with  each 
other  and  participating  in  public  meetings,  men  are  accustomed  to  dress 
better  than  in  England,  where  they  do  not  participate  in  them  to  the 
same  extent. 

Q.  Having  stated  several  trades  in  which  you  think  the  condition  of 
the  workers  in  EngLind  is  equal  to  the  condition  of  the  same  class  here, 
I  would  like  you  to  mention  other  trades,  if  there  are  any,  of  which  yoa 
think  the  condition  there  is  inferior. — A.  The  iron-workers,  as  a  mie, 
are  not  paid  quite  as  much  there  as  they  are  here,  l)ecanse  their  organ- 
ization is  not  so  largely  developed  as  it  is  here.  That  is  one  good  rea- 
son. We  find  also  that  in  the  railroad  service  there  the  pay  of  porters 
and  that  class  of  laborers  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  here;  bat  then,  for  work- 
ingmen  on  the  railroads  the  pay  is  even  higher  than  it  is  here,  and  they 
are  not  subject  to  discharge  as  readily  as  here.  In  fact,  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  looked  at  always  in  comparing  the  condition  of  labor  in  this 
country  with  that  in  other  countries;  that  is  the  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment in  this  conntry,  the  fluctnations  in  the  labor  market,  which  do  not 
occur  to  such  a  marked  extent  in  Euroi)e.  Men  there  are  not  so  migra- 
tory as  they  are  here;  they  do  not  shift  about,  nor  are  they  compelled 
to  shift  about  so  much  as  here.  Employers  there  keep  their  men  for 
longer  periods  of  service ;  and  though,  on  the  whole,  wages  generally 
are  lower,  yet  in  making  the  comparison  the  purchasing  jmwer  mast 
be  taken  into  acconnt.  This  importation  of  lal)or  to  this  country  was 
noticeable  in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the  coke  region  around 
Steuben ville,  Ohio,  where  a  large  nnmber  of  those  Hungarians  who  had 
lived  in  the  interior  provinces  of  Hungary  and  had  been  subjected  for 
years  to  the  most  brutal  conditions,  were  brought  over  here ;  and  yoa 
can  jndge  how  low  they  have  become  when  it  is  a  fact  which  is  qoite  gen- 
erally known  by  all  whom  I  met  about  Steuben  ville  that  while  they  weiv 
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vol  king  in  the  8er\'ice  of  the  Coke  Company  there  they  took  the  dead 
fwvam  of  a  mule,  Bliced  it  up,  and  dealt  it  out  as  rations. 

Q.  During  the  strike t— A.  Yes;  but  they  were  working  at  the  time, 
and  had  taken  the  situations  of  the  strikers.  It  was  done  from  motives 
of  economy,  with  the  view  to  save  money,  that  they  might  become  capi- 
UlistB  themselves. 

Q.  Those  were  newly  importe<l  laborers  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an 
instance  of  their  soeal  degradation^  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  if  tliey 
remain  here  for  some  years  they  come  to  ask  just  as  much  for  their  labor 
M  anybody  else,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  do  not  generally  stay 
here  more  than  three  or  four  years — just  long  enough  to  get  sufficient 
aoney  to  go  back  and  buy  land  in  their  own  country.  They  are  in  that 
rvspect  the  same  as  the  French  Canadians  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
ocher  Xew  Enghmd  States.  I  have  seen  those  Hungarians  in  Pennsyl- 
vani.v,  Westmoreland  County,  occupying  a  room  10  by  10  provided  with 
aecooumodations  to  hold  twenty-five  persons. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q-  Men  and  women  together  t — A.  Oh,  they  don't  care  for  women. 
They  do  not  want  to  make  any  outlay  for  the  support  of  families  or 
wivifH.  They  liave  women,  though,  and  their  domestic  relations  are 
»ach  that  four  and  five  families  are  together  in  one  habitation. 

By  Mr.  Gkobgk  : 

Q-  Those  men  you  regard  as  coming  here  to  stay  for  only  a  short  pe- 
riod f — A.  Yes.  They  come  under  contract — to  fulfill  contracts.  They 
Rmve  a  certain  comi>ensation,  and  a  percentage  goes  to  the  parties 
vbo  make  the  contracts,  generally  transportation  companies,  steamship 
■■d  railroad  companies  combined.  The  hmd  companies,  too,  are  making 
toch  contracts,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  fillin^r  up  certain  spots  of  ter- 
rirory:  btit  I  am  speaking  particularly  now  of  these  Hungarians  who 
aiv  brought  here  as  others  are  from  the  rural  districts  of  all  parts  of 
Eorope,  and  who  come  here  simply  with  the  intention  to  make  a  little 
nmey  and  then  go  back. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  It  is  simply  the  conditions  of  the  Chinese  question  applied  to  a 
fienaiu  class  of  £uroi»ean  laborers  brought  here  under  contracts? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  it. 

Q.  Xow,  to  what  extent  has  that  business  gone  ! — A.  Well,  for  the 
vaot  of  a  national  bureau  of  statistics  we  have  no  information  except 
weh  as  we  have  gathered  through  our  own  organizations. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  an  estimate  t — A.  1  cannot ;  because  the  matter 
wverB  saeh  a  wide  ninge  of  territory.  The  question  is  quite  a  new  one, 
And  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  labor  organizations  to  investigate  it 
akwe,  because  they  have  so  much  else  to  do;  and  therefore  we  think  it 
voQld  be  within  the  province  of  the  Oovernment  to  at  least  ascertain 
thetects. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Have  yon  heanl  of  any  other  such  cases  than  that  of  those  Steu- 
Miville  men  and  the  others  yon  have  referred  to  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  have 
M  looked  at  this  paper  (The  Labor  Tribune,  of  Pittsburgh)  which  came 
to  me  to-ilay,  but  not  a  week  passes  that  you  will  not  find  some  oases 
«r  that  kind  pnblished  in  this  poper,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  miners 
lad  laborers  of  that  region. 

22  c (ff  LAW) 
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By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  There  must  be  some  thousands  of  those  people  heret — ^A.  Proba- 
bly there  are  as  many  as  50,000  or  60,000  in  the  whole  ooontry.  They 
are  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Q.  Imported  there  to  be  used  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades t — ^A.  Yes; 
in  the  coal  and  iron  trades. 

Q.  That  estimate  does  not  include,  of  course,  the  French  Canadians, 
who  are  numerous  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  Now  England! —  ^ 
A.  !N^o,  sir.    We  claim  that  as  long  as  corporations  have  the  privilege  of 
importing  labor  itself  without  any  per  capita  i)oll-tax,  it  is  not  fair  to  ~ 
taxing  the  product  of  such  labor  brought  from  abroad.    If  the  tariff 
foreign  goods  is  right  a  tariff  on  this  labor  would  certainly  be  right. 

By  Mr.  Oeoboe  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  like  system  in  importing  tiie&i^ 
laborers  by  corporations,  or  is  the  impoi-tation  sporadic! — A.  It  is  spc^. 
radio.    It  is  done  whenever  the  interests  of  those  concerned  are  to  l>^ 
subserved.    However,  it  is  assuming  an  organized  shape.    There  ar-« 
indications  that  it  is  becoming  more  general.    The  English  GovenimeEi.t 
is  making  every  effort  to  encourage  what  they  call  "assisted  enrnl- 
gration."    Now,  these  are  not  cases  of  voluntary  emigration;  they  ar« 
cases  of  pauperism.    They  come  principally  to  Canada.    In  the  mont'li 
of  June  last  I  was  through  a  part  of  Canada  an<l  1  found  that  evil  gexi- 
erally  denounced  there.    They  stay  tlien>  awhile,  and  when  they  find 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  few  dollars  more  pay  a  week  or  a  raontli 
in  this  country  they  come  across  our  border.    The  English  started  te 
send  their  ^'iissisted  emigrants"  directly  to  this  country,  until  an  exam- 
ination Avas  made  in  this  city  by  the  Immigration  Commissionexs  and 
they  returned  a  few  ciases  of  pauperism ;  but  those  eases  have  l>een 
erecl  up,  and  other  cases  of  like  kind  are  occurring  all  the  time  nml 
the  name  of  ''assisted  emigration,"  a  business  which  has  assumed  qui  tit 
a  decided  shape,  especially  under  the  English  Government. 

Q.  That  statement  has  reference  to  Ireland  f-r- A.  To  Ireland«and  al  ^^ 
to  English  and  Scotch  people  who  want  to  come  over  here,  and  who  flm-^d 
that  the  Government  will  give  them  a  chance  to  o^ome  in  that  wi^k.5« 
Some  come  just  to  see  the  country  and  cannot  get  back,  so  they  Ht 
here. 

Q.  Are  they  ''assisted"  back? — A.  They  are  not  "assisted*'  back 
less  you  gentlemen  will  provide  for  that.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  still,  a  laborer  who  is  "  assisted  "  to  come  here  no  more  vo       ^ 
jietes  with  tlio  American  labtavr  than  one  who  e/mies  of  his  own 
C4»r(i  1 — A.  That  is  tnu*;  but  why  shtmld  you  not  prevent  the  abnom: 
inrrcast*  of  that  conijMMltinii  f 

J  he  (.-ilAlKMAN.  Wi'U,  that  is  a  great  question  whether,  if  Wf  are 
legishitt*  l»y  tarilVs  lor  the  benelit  of  Anieiiean  labor,  so  far  as  goods  n 
conecriied,  we  are  not  bonn<I  to  movX  this  other  dillieuity  abso.  II( 
can  >ou  ket'p  those  ]>eoph'  out  except  by  hiwf  And  if  a  law  isjusti 
able  at  all  it  must  n*a(-li  tlu'  end  to  l>e  attained  by  the  law,  and  tbar 
the  protection  of  American  labor. 

The  WiTNKss.  It  a  tarilf  be  right  for  the  protection  of 
hibor  against  im]K)rted  foreign  goods,  it  logically  follows  that  we 
be  protected  against  the  imporlation  of  foreign  labor  itself;  welae 
tariff  is  a  farce. 

The  CHAiBMAif.  I  do  not  see  how  year  conclusion  can  be  avotdsd^ 
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ABYANTAGES  OF  EUROPEAN  WOREINOMEN. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  i?ay  you  traveled  in  Europe  two  years  ago  ,•  I  would  like  ta 
know  what  your  observations  were  (if  you  made  any,  and  I  suppose  you 
did)  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  laborers  there ;  how  they  were  fed,  and 
lod{^,  and  cladf    If  yon  made  any  special  examination  into  that  sub- 
ject I  bhould  be  glad  to  hear  a  statement  of  the  result. — A.  I  made  a 
mrsory  examination,  not  a  thorough  one,  and  through  it  I  discovered 
tbat  the  average  length  of  the  workiugman's  life  there  was  greater 
llun  that  of  the  average  workingman^s  life  in  America.    I  found  men 
who  were  strong  physically  and  mentally  and  able  to  perform  their 
duily  labors  at  GO  years  of  age,  in  callings  in  which  very  few  old  men 
coafd  be  seen  here ;  mechanical  occupations.    I  inquired  into  it  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  kirgely  due  to  the  fact  that  men  are  not  overworked 
and  driven  to  their  utmost  capacity  there  by  foremen  and  overseers  to* 
tlie  same  extent  that  they  are  here— that  the  countries  being  older,  the 
periple  have  settled  habits  of  work  as  well  as  settled  habits  of  living. 
Our  country  being  a  new  country  has  a  great  deal  of  that  nnneccesary 
hsiste  and  linrrj'  which  waste  men's  lives.    There,  while  the  people  do 
not  perhapj^  have  as  much  money,  they  are  better  off  from  a  social 
ftidndpoint  and  an  economic  standpoint  and  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and, 
■pon  the  whole,  the  laborers  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
Urgcr  cities  of  Germany  live  longer,  enjoy  life  better  than  our  wor^c 
eft  do-    Tliey  do  not  dress  as  finely ;  they  may  not  eat  meat  as  often ;  but 
OQ  the  whole  they  come  nearer  to  that  which  humanity  generally  most 
dMires,  a  contented  existence.    I  do  not  say  that  that  is  without  an  ex- 
ception, but  it  is  the  rule.    Tlie  half  holiday  on  Saturday  and  the 
ifairtcning  of  the  honrs  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  give  them  amplo 
Q|ip«)irunity  to  jiarticipate  in  athletic  games  and  sjiorts,  to  cultivate 
ti^-ir  physical  and  mental  qualities  generally. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  the  laborers  of  the  foreign  countries 
^tkat  you  have  visited  have  as  high  an  order  of  enjoyment  and  are  as 
ki;:h  au  order  of  thinkers  as  are  our  workingmen? — A.  in  the  \tiY<i;e 
^t.e.s  ves. 

Q.  And  that  they  have  as  high  a  sense  and  appreciation  of  man- 
lk«)i.Hl ! — A.  In  the  large  cities  they  have  the  public  !il)rary  system  de- 
'^»-lui»t-«i  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  unknown  here.  In  Paris  and  London 
^atl  fhf  other  leadin*;  cities  of  France  an<l  Enjifland  they  have  a'rt  ;;al- 
Vius  which  are  thrown  open  at  times  fn^L^  to  the  workini;:  <!:isses. 
There  an*  advantages  of  that  kind  ei\joyed  by  the  working  ehis  <es  there 
liia;eau  nowhere  he  found  in  this  country,  because  it  is  a  newer  tMnintry. 

y.  And  thosv  advantages  are  open  t**  the  workin*:  elass«'s  witlKnit 
i*^trieti»«i  f — A.  Oh,  they  have  rules  oi  e.«)urse. 

Q.  liat  can  any  individual  who  is  deeent  and  cleanly,  and  wlio  l>e- 
'ave.'*  himself,  have  access  to  these  privileges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  CVkorge: 
y.  At  appointed  times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  advantages  we  do 
fcit  poH!*f-*-i  here,  and  when  those  people  come  hen>  they  mourn  t  lieni  von- 
^Q^y.  Thin  is  a  country  that  is  intent  chieily  on  making  money, 
Ktttiiig  wealth  somehow,  and  our  people  care  little  for  social  comforts 
^l-ahlic  enjoyment  if  they  are  to  be  liad  at  the  expense  tif  the  money- 
^Id^  propensitieti.  I  believe  I  have  stated  about  all  that  I  would 
^BeM  in  the  way  of  legislative  rem'edies. 
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REMEDIES  SUGGESTED. 

Mr.  George.  Eecapitulate  them. 

The  Witness.  I  have  suggested — 

^1.)  The  legalization,  by  incorporatiooy  of  the  trade  and  labor  unioi 

{2.)  The  creation  of  a  national  bureaa  of  labor  statistics. 

(3.)  The  enforcement  of  the  national  eight-hour  law. 

(4.)  The  passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  laborc 
under  contract. 

I  have  no  other  measures  to  urge  than  these. 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  Lenz  made  some  complaint  about  another  grie 
since  of  the  workingmen — the  rule  of  law  which  exempts  employe 
from  liability  for  damages  for  injury  of  a  servant  by  a  fellow-servant. 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  just  ground  of  complaint;  but  we  look 
the  States  to  remedy  that.    I  am  simply  suggesting  those  measor 
that  are  within  the  range  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government. 
I  were  to  urge  anything  more,  I  w^ould  urge  that  Congress  should  repe 
^bout  one-half  the  laws  that  it  has  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Which  half  t 

The  Witness.  All  class  legislation  in  the  interest  of  cori>orations  ai 
monopolies,  giving  them  corporate  rights  that  are  not  granted  to  m 
viduals.  If  Congress  would  refrain  ftx)m  legislating  in  the  interest 
capitalists  (with  all  due  I'espect  to  the  committee)  it  would  be  ma 
better  for  us  all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  illustrations  of  some  of  that  leg 
Jation  to  which  3'ou  refer! 

The  Witness.  Well,  1  would  repeal  all  grants  to  railroads  of  laa 
which  are  not  settled.    I  would  take  away  the  charter  of  every  oorpo 
( ion  of  capitalists  that  is  opposed  to  the  organization  of  its  laborers ; 
the  reason  that  if  their  laborers  have  no  right  to  organise,  the  1 
.should  not  recognize  the  capitalists'  organization  either.    There  arr 
many  laws  in  the  category  that  T  don't  care  to  go  on  and  onnme 
tlieni  all  now;  in  fact,  1  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  enumerate  f 
M]  but  there  are  so  few  laws  passed  that  are  goo<l  in  regard  t* 
j;;eiieral  advancement  of  industrial  interests  that  it  would  be  mac) 
ter  if  they  were  not  made  at  all.    The  few  laws  that  are  made 
are  not  enforced.    I  do  not  say  that  in  censure  of  the  National  & 
ment  any  more  than  in  censure  of  the  State  governments.    Staf 
ernnients,  irrespective  of  ])olitieal  creed  or  party,  ignore  every  Ur 
is  mavle  in  favor  of  lal>or.    They  have  a  law  lor  factory  ins'pe* 
.Massachusetts,  and  it  is  as  much  evaded  to-day  under  a  I>ev 
ddministnition  as  it  was  under  a  licpublican  administration.     \ 
laws  in  regard  to  ventihition  of  the  mines,  which  are  ha  mnct 
letter  in  Kepublican  as  in  Democratic  States.    So  we  see  that  r 
■SO  far  as  they  have  been  made  at  all  have  been  made  simply  t 
to  catch  our  votes  and  let  us  go  aftenvards ;  and  we  have  oo 
•conclusion  that  wherever  we  can  help  ourselves  we  will  do  i 
^asking  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and  if  we  want  to  maki 
^11  make  it  in  our  own  trades  unions  and  try  tu  enforce  it  Uu 
by  contracts  with  our  employers. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  corporations  do  you  understand  to  be  anthoi 
'  "whition  of  Congress  t — A.  There  are  the  Paciflo  raib 

-'la  were  ohartered  lanrely  UutNi 
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Unies  of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  but  yon  would  not  have  their 
charters  repealed. — A.  I  would,  so  long  as  those  corporations  refuse  to 
permit  their  employes  to  be  organized. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  do  so  t — ^A.  I  do,  sir;  there  is  sys- 
tematic intimidation  of  employes  there,  I  think,  as  there  is  on  other 
roads. 

gk>tebnment  to  be  changed. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Now,  those  roads  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  altogctlier. 
Congress  has  not  any  power  to  repeal  the  corporate  rights  of  the  Pacific 
or  any  other  railroad  company  in  any  of  the  States ;  you  will  have  to- 
liter  the  Oovemment  before  you  can  do  that. — A.  Well,  we  are  goin^ 
to  do  that  when  we  get  the  chance.  We  will  make  it  industrial  instead 
€f  politicaL 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that  or  the  propriety  of  it ;  but  about 
joar  condemnation  of  the  existing  Congress.  The  existing  Congress^ 
kas  Dot  the  power  to  do  those  things. — A.  Well,  we  will  create  the  power 
Iqr  aronsing  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  this  subject. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  will  change  the  Constitution  t — A.  Change  the 
CoDMitntion. 

Q.  That  may  be  all  well  enough ;  but  the  present  Congress  cannot 
doii. — A.  Well,  then,  the  things  that  we  want  done  it  cannot  do.  Kow^ 
tbens  IB  a  general  system  of  intimidation  in  all  the  great  corporations  of 
the  countr>' ;  a  system  of  political,  social,  and  industrial  intimidation* 
li  prevails*  in  all  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  the  mill  districts,. 
tte  iron  districts,  and  the  mining  districts.     The  idea  is  that  when  ai 
Aiirpuratiou  of  capitalists  want  to  start  a  mill  they  locate  it  near  the  site 
'^f  >ome  water-power,  we  will  say;  they  build  a  village,  erect  houses^. 
^M-n  their  own  stores,  institute  a  system  of  scrii)  of  their  own,  compel! 
Uitrir  euipluy<l*s  to  trade  at  their  stores  (because  there  is  no  other  store 
%Uijwed  in  the  place),  and  on  election  day  they  eom])el  tliem  to  vote  the 
tkket  that  the  e>orj>onition  is  interested  in.     Where  those  towns  exists 
te  a  general  rule,  there  is  very  seldom  but  one  ticket  at  the  polls.    That 
ift  llie  c;iso  in  Rhode  Island  to  a  great  extent.    Tlie  same  is  the  case,  too^ 
lirgely  in  Connecticut.     I  don't  know  about  New  ni*in])shire  gener- 
ally, hnt  I  know  it  has  been  the  practice  in  Suncook  and  Manchester  in 
that  State. 

INTIMIDATIOX  OF  FACTORY  HANDS. 

By  the  Cu airman: 

Q.  What  do  you  say  has  been  practiced  there?  I  would  like  to  bo 
iiformed  abont  Manchester,  because  I  live  there.  We  have  had  a  great 
Ight  to  pet  a  chance  for  the  workinginen  to  vote  u])  there. — A.  I  know 
4at,  and  it  was  the  labor  agitation  that  got  them  that  right  eventually* 
Q.  Vou  have  some  facts,  1  un<lerstand,  as  to  what  has  been  done  in 
Kjuicbefit^'rT — A.  I  know  what  the  Amoskeag  Company  has  done. 

Q.  Ju^t  state  it.  then. — A.  Well,  I  don't  propose  to  go  into  any  such 
*tiitement  now;  but  I  say  again  that  there  has  been  intimidation  of 
toploy^A  f)racticed  by  corporations,  and  the  Amoskeag  Company  is  not 
^  eiception  to  that  rule.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  direct  intimidation — 
muing  to  a  man  and  aaying,  ^^  You  must  do  this  or  else  be  discharged.'^ 
The  iiystom  of  intimidation  is  so  wily  and  subtle  that  a  man  hardly 
Mi  it,  bat  i>till  he  is  made  conscious  of  it    He  is  told  that  his  bosa  ox 
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his  overseer  is  going  to  vote  snch  and  sach  a  ticket.  He  is  told  thafe 
more  than  once  probably,  more  than  once  a  week  perhaps,  until  eleeticm 
day  comes,  and  then  his  ticket  is  watched  very  closely  to  see  how  he 
votes.  Then,  if  discharges  are  to  be  made,  a  great  many  of  them  will 
occnr  &mong  those  who  have  not  voted  the  ticket  that  their  overseeiB 
desired. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  That  is  a  very  important  statement,  and  I  wonid  be  glad  thatyoa 
would  give  the  grounds  of  it  as  ftilly  as  yon  can. — ^A.  Well,  I  have 
traveled  through  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut,  and  Maine.  I  have  heanl  the  stories  of  these  i)eoplo,  and 
have  had  them  corrobonited  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  ns  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  at  election  times.  But  I  don't  care  so 
much. about  that  kind  of  intimidation  as  about  the  social  intimidation 
they  are  subjected  to.  You  may  care  more  about  the  political  intimida- 
tion, but  the  social  intimidation  is  the  greater  evil — that  they  are  intimi- 
dated to  buy  where  the  emph>yer  desires.  It  is  not  so  in  MancbesCfsr. 
It  has  not  been  many  years  since  it  was  so  in  Suncook.  That  is  the 
land  of  the  happj-  French  Canadian.  I  would  extend  the  statement 
even  to  the  South.  The  exodus  of  the  negro  up  iut^i  Kiinsas  was  lairgoly 
brought  on  by  the  truck  system  practiced  by  the  storekeepers,  who 
had  niortgaf^es  on  thi»  crops  even  before  the  crops  were  raised,  so  that 
the  poor  nejii^roes  wore  used  up. 

r>y  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  that  statementt — A.  Yo^s,  sir;  I 
have  investigated  the  subject.  A  committee  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  of  Saint  Louis,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  made  it  their  bosi- 
ness  to  closely  investigate  and  examine  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
"exodusters"  as  they  came  up  and  gathere<l  together,  as  they  did,  in 
Saint  Louis.  They  were  there  in  the  negro  churches,  and  we  went 
among  llicni  and  assisted  them  with  ))rovisions,  and  made  inqnirieSi 
and  found  out  the  cause  of  the  exodus  to  be  largely  that  truck  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  fair  mode  of  investigation  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  facts  f — A.  Well,  it  is  the  workingman's  mode.  It  may  not 
be  a  lawyer's  mode. 

Q.  Is  it  a  workingman's  mode  to  take  one  man's  statement  of  his  aide 
of  a  case  without  hearing  the  other  sidet — A.  "So;  but  there  were  csor- 
roborating  circumstances. 

Q.  We  in  the  South  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  nine  out  often  of 
the  merchants  (hat  made  advances  to  anybody,  white  or  black,  that 
raised  croi)S  at  that  time  were  entirely  insolvent  and  lost  all  thc-j'  had. 
That  has  been  the  history  of  many  mercantile  transactions  there,  ad* 
vancing  on  the  cotton  cjop,  for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  a  notorious  fact^ 
and  pro]>ably  it  is  as  true  of  that  class  to  ^vhom  you  refer  as  it  wa^  of 
the  whole  c(mntry. — A.  No,  it  is  not  true  of  the  whole  country*;  but 
wherever  tiie  corporation  inlluence  extends  itself 

Q.  [Interposing.]  There  is  no  co:poration  intiuence  in  advancing 
money  on  crops,  is  there  f — A.  !No ;  but  1  am  showing  that  the  corpora- 
tion system  extends  even  to  isolated  industries  in  the  South. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  Nearly  the  entire  laud  property  in 
the  South,  both  in  large  and  in  small  holdings,  has  changed  hands  be- 
cause of  the  unremnnerative  character  of  the  crops.  Both  those  making 
and  those  obtaining  advances  have  been  broken  np,  as  a  rule^— A.  I 
aware  of  that. 
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Hie  Chaxxkhan.  Then  the  cotton  culture  is  a  rainons  indnstry  to  those 
rho  oigage  in  it  t 
Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  to  those  whc  engage  in  it  on  credit. 

MONOPOLY  OF  LAND. 

The  Witness.  Now,  I  will  show  yoa  something  of  the  practice  of  in- 
timidation.   In  1879  I  was  depaty  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
ttatistics  in  Missouri,  and  we  made  every  effort  to  examiue  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  miners  in  the  Iron  Mountain  district  from  Pilot  Knob 
mil  the  way  down  on  the  Iron  Mountain  road.    We  were  told  that  we 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have  information  given  us.    We  sent  down 
bLuiks  and  depended  upon  voluntary  returns.     We  received  sworn 
litiitenients  afterwards  to  the  effect  that  the  men  were  forbidden  by  the 
company  to  give  information  to  the  labor  bureau  of  the  State.    Further- 
sore,  in  the  lead  region,  the  lead  miners  (wlio  were  subjected  to  many 
impoMitions  and  wrongs,  the  nature  of  which  we  wished  to  ascertain) 
W€-n^  instrncto<l  not  to  mail  us  any  answers  or  to  fill  out  our  blanks. 
Some  of  them  did  so  by  making  a  detour  of  four  or  five  miles  to  another 
pont-ofiiee  to  drop  their  retunis.    This  system  of  intimidation  by  cor- 
pcirations  of  their  employes  is  reported  by  all  the  labor  bureaus  as  one 
of  the  great  obstaclcH  in  getting  information.    This  is  all  1  care  to  say 
in  r^inird  to  intimidation. 

Mr.  George.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  bat  I  do  not  wish  that 
ny  fuihire.  to  contradict  your  statement  about  the  cause  of  the  exodus, 
w  fiir  as  it  relates  to  Mississippi,  shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  of 
tu  correctness. 

The  Cn  AiBMAN.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point,  since  the  French  Canadian 
uhI  his  Htatus  in  New  England  are  spoken  of  so  often,  that  of  late  he  is 
kromiug  more  and  more  a  real-estate  owner,  and  is  looking  more  to  a 
[«nb:kneut  residence  in  the  country  that  he  has  adopted. 
The  Witness.  The  percentage  of  that  class  is  small. 
Hie  Chairman.  It  is  increasing.    That  iR  all  I  say  about  it.    I  do 
Dot  mean  to  controvert  the  general  force  of  your  statement.    There  is 
to  iojprovement  in  that  regard,  and  if  you  go  to  Manchester,  Suncook, 
Great  Falls,  and  those  various  manufacturing  ])laces  where  the  French 
(JuuMlian  is  employed  you  will  find  that  he  is  there  with  his  family  and 
kis  httle  school,  and  that  he  owns  a  little  property,  probably,  and  in- 
tends to  stay. 

The  Witness.  Now,  in  regard  to  landholding  I  have  no  remedy  to 
tiS^T,  I  think  a  bureau  of  national  statistics  should  investigate  into 
that  matter,  into  the  proportion  of  land  held  bj^  wage  workers  (which 
'.*  very  ^niall,  I  believe),  and  into  the  question  whetlier  the  tendency 
htm  is  towards  the  aggregation  of  farms  into  large  holdings.  In  the 
Absencp  of  such  statistics  we  are  not  able  to  get  at  the  facts,  for  already 
1  tLod  that  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  size  of  the  land  holdings  in  this 
oiiantry  to  which  even  General  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of  tlieCen- 
iu».  ij*  *a  party,  and  until  that  question  is  settled  we  shall  have  no  definite 
Uubi  for  discussion  or  action.  Eut  right  here  in  New  York  there  is  a 
oonditjon  of  things  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

•  •••••• 

Look  at  this  city,  with  its  long  rows  of  tenement  barracks,  with  its 
working-people  shrinking  back  into  alleys  and  back  lanes  and  huddled 
together  into  damp  cellars  and  basements.  In  the  17th  Ward  of  this 
dty  the  average  space  of  land  occupied  by  each  inhabitant  is  9^  feet 
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sqnare — but  little  more  than  a  living  grave— ftlth,  foul  air  aboonding^ 
the  sunshine  of  Heaven  denied  them,  crowded  and  packed  together*' 
snch  conditions  have  been  more  destructive  to  human  life  than  evei^ 
war  itself  and  all  its  horrors.  In  these  tenements  of  the  city,  28,00^ 
children  are  born  every  year,  10,000  die  annually,  and  thooBands  ai^ 
sent  to  prison  annually,  and  yet  the  majority  of  these  people  have  pa^L 
by  way  of  rent  enough  to  purchase  for  themselves,  not  oidy  one  hou&^^ 
but  several,  and  still  after  all  this  outlay  they  are  at  the  cruel  meicy  ^^ 
landlords,  who,  on  failure  to  pay  the  month's  rent,  will  cast  them  o^xt 
into  the  streets  homeless  and  houseless. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  personal  inspection  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  Iwasbon 
in  this  city  and  ki)Ow  the  city  thorouf:hly. 

Q.  I  mean  an  inspection  of  what  you  have  just  de8cribed.^-A.  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  T  speak  of  the  ward  in  which  I  wis 
bom,  and  in  which  I  have  resided,  except  when  I  have  been  traveUng. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Which  ward  is  that  t — A.  The  seventeenth.    In  Maine  one  man 
owns  750,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  raih'oad  official  in  Culifoniia  coutrob 
550,000.     It  has  been  estimated  by  Henry  George  that  100,00(»,000  aciM 
ai  e  held  in  California  alone  by  two  hundred  men.    This  shows  how  rap- 
idly the  land  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  being  crowded  together,  and  without  any  land  of  their  owBi 
and  without  an  o])portunity  to  get  land  if  they  wish  to  cultivate  it    t 
do  not  say  that  I  want  land.    1  don't  know  what  I  would  do  with  it,  be- 
cause I  know  nothing  about  agricultural  employments;  but  astothoM 
who  desire  to  have  land, there  seems  to  be  a  greater  and  greater  ten^' 
ency  to  depi  ive  them  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  it. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  definite  idea  of  the  remedy  for  that  stat^  ^ 
things? — A.  I  believe  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  Congress  to  &  ' 
investigate  the  question.  It  is  only  now  becoming  a  matter  reqniri^  ^ 
investigation ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that  investigation,  and  of  the  ii 
mation  it  would  develop,  I  would  not  hazani  a  remedy.  All  I  can  f 
is  that  I  think,  to  use  Jefierson's  words,  that  '^the  earth  belongs  to  f 
living  and  not  to  the  dead.  The  will  and  iK)wer  of  man  expires  w 
his  life  by  nature's  law.'' 

Q.  I  understand  that  to  mean  a  life  tenure  of  property  t — A. 
sir,  that  is  what  I  believe  in. 

By  the  CnAlE^iAN : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  testamentary  power  should  be  taken 
so  that  a  dead  man  shall  not  project  himself  into  the  affairs  of  the  1 
ingt — A.  1  believe  that,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  inject  tliat  into  my 
mony;  1  state  that  only  as  my  individual  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  i — A.  1  assert  that  the  right  of  each  gene:  ^^ 
tion  to  t]w  land  is  nUlvr  than  statutes  and  ronstitutions. 

Q.  It  may  Ix*  oMtT,  lait  the  question  is,  is  it  modified  properly 
them? — A.  I  think  the  more  artilicial  laws  are  created  the  more  ' 
se^Mii  t<i  g(*t  away  from  \\w  spirit  of  e<inity,  and  consideration  for 
human  raci*,  to  look  alter  in<iividual  neinis  anil  inten^sts. 

y.  Your  views,  jierhaps,  are  somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Ilcnry  € 
in  that  respect  i — A.  Largely  so,  only  1  do  not  believe  iu  imlionali  ^^ 
tion;  I  believe  in  municipalization  of  the  land.    I  don't  ewe  to 
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a  large  boreancracy  to  dole  oot  the  land,  collect  the  rents,  and  so  on. 
If  that  is  the  remedy  it  shoald  be  on  the  municipal  rather  than  on  a 
national  basis. 

MUNICIPALIZATION  OF  LAND— THE  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Toa  have  an  idea  that  when  a  man  reaches  twenty  one  years  the  mu- 
nicipality should  give  him  so  much  land  for  life.    Is  that  it? — A.  I  only 
tpi'ak  of  the  );eueral  principle.    I  do  not  intend  to  introduce  the  isub- 
ject  here  as  uow  within  the  domain  of  statesmanship  or  le^slatiou.    It 
ift  ttimply,  in  my  mind,  in  a  state  of  discussion.    1  would  say  here  in 
R^ard  to  the  telegraph  business  that  if,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  tele^^raphs,  the  Government  should  tbiuk  it  wise  to  in- 
ititnte  a  pastal  telegraphic  service,  in  my  opiniou  it  would  be  very  jiidi- 
ckfUA  to  establish  certain  checks  upon  such  service,  so  that  it  might  not 
become  an  instrumeut  of  public  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in 
power.   I  speak  not  merely  of  the  party  now  in  power,  I  mean  any  party  in 
power.    That  danger  is  one  that  seriously  attracts  the  attention  of  many 
who  otherwise  would  favor  the  idea  of  Government  postal  telegraphic 
Mrvictf.    They  see  that  the  postal  service  is  now  made  an  iustrumont 
of  pablic  patronage.    They  see  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  while 
•0  improvement  on  the  past  system,  is  not  at  all  what  it  might  be.    So 
ve  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  first,  we  want  the  Brotherhood  of 
Telegraphers  legalized  as  an  organization  by  Congress,  like  any  other  cor- 
porate organization.    Then  let  the  Government  inaugurate  a  postal-tele- 
f^4ph  siTvice  under  its  jurisdiction;  orlet  it  purchase  the  plautaud  place 
ttat  plant  in  the  control  of  this  brotherhood,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  broth- 
^'r'hoo«K  the  Government  holding  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  the  brotherhood, 
^t  stated  periods,  making  payments  on  it  to  the  Government.    But  if 
}h*'  Government  desires  to  institute  a  postal  telegraphic  service  under 
'til  own  direct  iulministration,  then  I  contend  that,  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
Government  patronage  incident  to  such  service,  we  should  have  a  pro- 
viMon  in  the  law  that  will  institute  a  civil  service  commission  composed 
entirely  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  to  examine  and 
pici4  uiion  the  appli('4ition  of  persons  desiring  po^itiims  in  the  service. 
jLj  reason  for  that  is,  that  I  consider  that  if  the  brotherhood  be  legal- 
ii«l  and  th«  ]>ostal- telegraph  service  becomes  the  property  of  the  na- 
tioual  Government,  then  under  those  circumstances  it  would  be  to  the 
inU:n.*«t  of  every  employ6  to  belong  to  the  brotherhood;  and  I  hold  that 
tLe  fiower  of  [latronage  in  the  corporation  known  as  the  State  could  be 
"ffnet  by  the  influc^nce  of  the  corporation  composed  of  the  telegraphers 
tiwmdelves,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  their  own  profession,  must  be 
t^^ljeople  best  qualiiied  to  pass  upcm  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tv>n  iu  the  service.     I  don't  think  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  ])rovince 
<jf  Uvyers  and  doctors  and  ruuishop  politicians  to  pass  iip(Ui  the  quali- 
kations  of  a  man  in  tclegniphy.    Therefore  1  consider  that,  to  oilset 
tbe  Qudue  iK>wer  that  would  come  into  the  hands  of  (rovernment  through 
lite  poKtai-ti'logrsiph  systeui,  some  sueh  cheek  must  be  introduced  iu  the 
tw.    If  you  look  into  Brentano's  History  of  Trades  Unions  and  Guilds, 
yoa  will  see  that  the  "Watermen"  constituted  a  guild  ur  corpura- 
tioa  that  collected  the  water  tiixes  and  dealt  entirely  with  that  bus- 
Ui^^and  even  uow  the  jewelers  of  I^ondon  regulate  the  (piality  and 
Puityof  all  metals  used  in  their  trade.     I  might  ^o  on  and  show  you 
'^ca.seA  from  Brentano's  history  to  prove  tluit  in  the  past  and  even 
Naj  trades  aniouF  have  been  and  are  recognized  as  factors  in  passing 
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upon  questions  relating  to  the  technical  character  of  the  work  done  iu 
their  own  several  occapations. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  ^necessarily  confer  upon  those  trades  onioDS 
the  right  of  admitting  or  excluding  such  persons  as  were  not  adapted  to 
the  trade  t — A.  Certainly.  There  is  this  danger,  if  the  Government  takes 
the  postal  telegraph  without  some  such  check,  that  when,  for  instance, 
an  employ^  gives  some  offense  to  the  Government  officials — |>erbaps  does 
not  vote  the  ticket  of  the  party  in  power — he  will  lose  his  situation,  and 
a  system  of  blacklisting  could  be  readily  instituted  by  which  he  wonid 
be  followed  all  overthe  country  and  prevented  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment.  That  is  the  case  now  under  the  Western  Union  Gompuny,  ami 
the  same  system  might  be  imitated  even  by  those  who  administejred  the 
business  for  the  Government. 

Q.  You  would  give  the  Brotherhood  the  right  to  admit  or  exdnde 
members  from  their  association  t — A.  Yes ;  learners  they  can  take  in  as 
sojourners  until  they  become  qualified. 

Q.  So  that  a  citiz'eu  would  have  no  absolute  right  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  trades  union ;  the  union  alone  having  the  right  to  exclnde  him 
or  to  admit  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  in  its 
annual  session  might  choose  a  civil  service  commission,  or  it  might 
choose  one  every  four  years.  They  are,  in  my  opiiyou,  as  fit  to  pass 
upon  the  question  who  should  constitute  a  civil  service  commission  as 
any  President  or  Senate. 

Q.  You  would  make  that  feature  general  with  reference  to  all  trades  I 
—A.  As  far  as  the  Government  should  ever  tonch  them. 

Q.  Yes;  bntindex>endentof  the  Government,  you  would  never  let  any 
man  be  a  member  of  any  trade  unless  he  was  a  member  of  that  trade- 
union  t — ^A.  Are  you  speaking  of  tmdes  and  occnpations  outside  of  the 
telegraphers? 

31  r.  Gall.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  1  have  not  come  to  that  qnestion  at  all  yet. 

Q.  I  know  that ;  but  I  am  asking  you  about  itf — ^A.  1  do  not  seethe 
bearing  of  it. 

Q.  The  bearing  is  this:  If  the  Government  were  to  incorporate  the 
telegraphers'  brotherhood,  other  men  would  say,  *^  We  think  we  are 
qualified  to  be  telegraphers,  too.''  Now,  somebody  mnst  decide  whether 
they  are  or  not.  and  you  must  either  give  the  power  to  decide  that  to 
the  telegraphers'  brotherhood  or  to  somebody  else.  Is  not  that  so? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  the  case  of  the  Government ;  but  we  will  snppoae 
the  trades  union  is  a  body  corpomte ;  then,  how  will  yon  provide  for 
the  admission  of  new  members,  unless  you  give  the  abso  lute  anthority 
to  the  trades  union  to  exclude  or  admit? — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  of  law. 
When  we  come  to  that  I  think  we  can  provide  for  it  very  readily.  We 
can  see  that  that  contingency  ma>  arise,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  matter 
is  loft  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  they  will  see  to  it  that  only 
those  who  are  properly  qualified  will  be  admitted,  and  will  not  admit  aw 
unqualified  or  improper  persons,  any  more  than  the  Bar  association  win 
admit  a  lawyer  who  is  not  properly  qualified  to  be  admitted  into  that 
organization. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.    The  difference  however,  is  that  the 
Bar  association  has  no  control  over  a  man's  right  to  practice  law.  They 
can  admit  or  exclude  him  from  their  association^  bat  that  is  aJl.— ▲. 
Yes,  sir- 
By  Mr.  GEonaE : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  sine  qua  nan  fbr  the  Gtovenimeat  poetal-teto* 
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piph  system  that  provision  shonld  be  made  against  its  being  made  a 
Hiiisi^ party  patronagef — A.  Decidedly  so.  I  believe  I  have  now  stated 
akontaU  I  have  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  matters  that  Congress  can 
dMirith. 

OOYEBNMENT  SHOULD  BE  INDUSTBIAL,  NOT  POLITICAL. 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  you  would  change  the 
Govvruuient  from  a  political  to  an  industrial  one.    If  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, will  yon  give  us  the  precise  scope  of  your  idea  upon  that  sub- 
ject T — ^A.  YeSy  sir.    The  Government  now  is  largely  political,  inasmuch 
m  most  of  the  legislation  that  is  enacted  deals  entirely  with  geograph- 
ies and  political  questions.    The  industrial  question,  the  labor  question 
is  iC£^  rclatious  to  society,  has  not  yet  got  into  the  domain  of  legislation, 
except  here  and  there  in  a  few  States,  and  so  far  as  a  few  acts  of  Con- 
pt>A  may  be  concerned.    But  an  industrial  government  will  naturally 
ome  just  in  proportion  as  men  get  rid  of  political  questions,  and  un- 
dertake to  deal  with  social  questions.    Men  wrangle  now  in  Congress 
ebuut  the  rival  interests  of  different  sections  of  this  country.    Men  in 
Blate  legislatures  waste  hours  and  days  about  the  claims  of  various 
ooQTities ;  weeks  and  weeks  are  wasted  in  struggles  for  office  and  pat- 
mnasre  both  in  legislatures  and  in  Congress.   That  is  what  you  iind  in 
ilioliticnl  government.    The  industrial  goveiiiment  will  be  composed 
0^  au  eutirt'ly  different  class  of  men,  who  will  come  from  the  workshop 
ukI  from  a  system  of  industrial  education.    It  is  a  matter  of  the  future, 
ttil  Till  come  about  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  mem- 
W  of  that  government  will  not  only  be  educated  manual  workers,  but 
il**'  efincateil  m(*ntal  workers,  properly  and  fully  developed,  and  these 
&<-n  ^^111  i]vi\\  with  industrial  questions  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
«' '  rii't  wastt*  time  in  strife  about  sectionalism  or  patronage. 
y.  What  you  have  said  refers  to  the  character  of  the  men.    I  supjHise 
J'Ki  h.iT4'  soim^  iilea  of  tbe  instrumentalities  by  which  such  men  will  be 
'•^•rained  ? — A.  Through  our  labor  organizations,  with  such  assistance 
*f.vou  can  give  us  by  removing  all  restrictions  upon  our  liberty  to  or- 
^uilze. 

liy  the  Cuaikma^: 

<i.  How  would  you  class  the  tariff — as  a  political  or  an  industrial 
qii'-^lioiit — A.  To  a  large  extent  political. 

^i.  To  anv  extent  industrial? — A.  To  some  little  extent.  Its  basis  is 
«rj  inihi^Tiial  questicm,  but  it  is  settled  altogether  by  ])o]itical  interests 
&M  eoiisldenitions. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

(j.  Do  I  understand  you  that  these  trades  unions  will  have  special 
wi^rvseutatives  in  that  governmentt — A.  Well,  the  details  will  be  worked 
w.T.  I  don't  cjire  to  enter  upon  them  now.  What  we  have  to  do  first  is  to 
*«  the  feeling.  Once  the  feeling  comes,  the  action  will  follow.  The 
^lutiou  is  the  first  thing ;  that  must  precede  action. 

By  tho  Ciiaitiman: 

y.  You  Hi>eak  of  a  question  as  "  political  ^  because  it  rei)resents  or 
^l-»tw  to  the  feeling  of  sections — you  class  a  question  as  political  simply 
fo:  that  reajson ;  but  is  it  not  still  a  question  which  concerns  the  interests 
^  aggregations  of  human  beings  and  their  personal  life  f  I  don't  see 
^foa  draw  a  distinction  between  a  political  and  an  industrial  gov- 
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emment,  or  how  you  can  have  the  Government  either  one  or  the  ott^^p 
exclusively.    Political  and  induBtrial  qnestions  inclnde  all  those  whiot 
grow  out  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  public,  and,  witKA 
certain  limils,out  of  the  relations  of  individuals  to  each  other  as  meo- 
bers  of  the  same  community.    All  these  questions  must  be  under  the 
jurisdic  tion  of  the  Government,  and  that  only  can  be  a  j]cood  frovero- 
meut  which  compi'ehends  them  all,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  whole  caa 
have  a  beaiing  upon  such  questions.    Take  education^  for  instance; 
would  you  treat  that  as  a  political  or  as  an  industrial  question  f — A.  It 
is  a  social  question. 

Q.  Well,  is  a  social  question  exclusively  social,  and  not  in  any  degree 
industrial? — A.  The  industrial  question  is  part  of  the  social  question. 

Q.  Does  the  social  question  include  also  the  political  question  as  veil 
as  the  industrial  ? — A.  It  is  made  to  do  so  now.  In  the  future  it  will 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  political  questions  can  be  eliminated  from  ha- 
man  affairs  f — A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  understand  by 
X>olitics  and  what  I  understand  by  them.  I  consider  political  questkniB 
those  now  raised  in  the  halls  of  legislation  for  political  dap-trap :  raised 
in  the  halls  of  legislation  for  matters  of  bargain  and  sale  for  those  in- 
terested; questions  raised  without  any  concern  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  only  for  the  interests  of  those  concerned  as  individnab  or 
corporations  in  those  >mattei*s  of  legislation. 

Q.  You  have  reference  now  to  what  is  called  private  legislation,  or 
legislation  upon  private  interests  t — A.  Largely  that.  A  large  part  of 
our  legislation  now  is  si)ecial  legislation.  As  far  as  statesmanship  ii 
concerned  in  the  domain  of  general  legislation,  we  have  but  very  hm 
en<actment'S  from  that  source. 

Q.  Take  the  polygamy  law  passed  at  the  last  Congress ;  how  do  joi 
class  that  f — A.  That  is  a  social  question. 

Q.  That  is  not  apolitical  question,  you  think  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  may 
be  made  so  by  those  interested  in  it.  I  don't  know  how  that  ij«,  Imt  in 
its  essence  it  is  a  social  question. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  whether  a  question  is  ])olitical  or  not  depends 
upon  the  motives  of  the  men  who  ha])pen  to  l>e  active  in  the  enactment 
of  the  law  dealing  with  it  f — A.  Largelj'  that. 

Q.  The  idea  is  rather  this,  then :  that  you  would  eliminate  penional 
and  seltish  motives  fi-om  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  snbstitnte  a 
class  of  men  who  would  act  with  reference  to  the  public  good!— A. 
I  would  say  that,  and  qualify  it.  I  do  not  assail  Congress  collectively 
or  the  members  individually,  but  1  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  0|)en  re- 
proach that  questions  ai-e  considered  in  Congress  more  with  refereuoeto 
private  inti»rests  than  from  the  stand])oint  of  the  general  good. 

Q.  Take  the  tarill'  (piestion,  which  absorbed  almost  exclusively  the 
attention  of  both  houses  of  C'ongress  and  of  all  the  members  of  both 
houses  for  the  whole  of  last  session  :  <lo  you  think  that  was  a  piece  of 
legislation  the  opposition  to  which  was  based  upon  the  iiersonal  motiw 
of  the  lejxislatois,  or  was  it  rather  a  question  touching  the  int4Te«Wof 
the  people  at  lar^e,  whieh  was  there  under  consideration,  because  **»• 
interests  of  the  people  forced  it  then*  to  l)e  acted  upon  one  wayorll* 
other? — A.  The  taritf  legislation  is  like  other  legislation  >n  Congre*; 
it  is  not  acted  upon  sim])ly  fmm  ]>ersonal  or  mercenaiy  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators,  but  there  are  mercenary  motives  luiek  of  the 
legislators,  and  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  uo  exception  to  the 
rule,  when  you  had  lobbies  mustered  there  so  strong — tiie  iitairchlob^ 
the  iion  lobby ,  the  cotton  lobby,  and  the  woolen  m>l^— IdbMeafv' 
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tereBts.  If  those  measoreA  were  intended  for  the  general  good, 
led  was  there  for  those  lobbies  to  urge  this  or  that  interest  by 
uid  dining  legislators  t  What  necessity  to  use  all  those  infla- 
id  to  spend  so  mach  money  in  lobbying.! 
m  it  is  possible — and  I  think  it  is  so — that  yon  start  with  the 
ion  that  some  facts  exist  which  do  not  exist,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
lends.  And  then,  when  yon  come  to  speak  of  those  citizens  of 
itry  who  represent  these  great  interests  being  present  at  Wash- 

0  make  their  desires  known  to  the  legislators,  do  yon  mean  to 
26  ilhem  for  that  as  having  engaged  in  any  disreputable  and 
r  action  t — ^A.  That  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  specific  evidence, 
ell,  you  speak  with  considerable  warmth  and  in  rather  a  denun- 
:one  of  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  you  live,  and 

1  we  all  live.  You  are  evidently  mnch  dissatisfied,  and  very 
>a  have  occasion  and  we  all  have  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied;  but 
y  asking  you  to  be  a  little  more  specific  in  your  charges.  Take 
iff  legislation  which  occupied  both  houses  of  Congress  all  last 

Of  course  the  tariff  question  had  been  before  the  country  for  a 
liile  and  had  to  be  acted  upon,  and  there  was  much  disagree- 
id  contention  be  tween  rival  interests.  Kow,  suppose  that  a 
I  concerning  the  interests  of  trades  unions  (at  a  time  when  those 
might  be  more  widely  extended  than  they  are  now)  should  be 
'  in  Congress,  do  you  Imagine  that  the  carpenters,  the  tele- 
B,  the  engineers,  and  the  workingmen  engaged  in  those  various 
i  would  fail  to  have  their  representatives  present  to  urge  their 
pon  the  legislative  power  and  to  get  the  best  law  they  could  t — 
I  very  likely  they  might  be  present  in  such  a  case,  but  I  would 
;ee  the  necessity  for  a  lobby  done  away  with. 
ITell,  that  is  about  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  should  be  all 
see  the  millennium,  is  it  uott — A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
corrupt  lobby  is  one  thing;  but  what  body  of  people  have  ever 
i  or  secured  their  rights  tbroagh  legislation  without  ha\ing  some 
•epreseutati ves  to  do  it  I  What  law  was  ever  yet  enacted  lor  the 
mankind  unless  it  was  suggested  and  urged  by  some  specific  set 
who  were  interested  in  procuring  it? — A.  1  have  no  specific  evi- 
f  any  acts  of  corruption  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but  we  do  know 
ere  commercial  interests  are  concerned  and  legislation  is  likely 
»  to  injure  them,  they  look  upon  legislators  as  they  do  upon 
abor — as  purchasable ;  they  look  upon  our  labor  and  upon  your 

as  commodities  in  the  market — things  that  can  be  bought. 

;y  Mr.  Call  : 

onld  it  be  fair  to  consider  that  a  woman  would  not  be  virtuous 
somebody  thought  her  virtue  could  be  purchased! — A.  No;  but 
corrupting  power  in  the  commercial  classes,  because,  from  their 
,  they  believe  that  wherever  their  interests  are  to  be  subserved 
riU  buy  what  they  want. 

It  is  it  fair  to  assume  for  that  reason  that  members  of  Congress 
K»aghtt — A.  I  will  not  say  that.    They  are  irreproachable. 
ley  may  not  be  irreproachable,  and  yet  they  may  be  pretty  fair 
OB  of  the  average  virtue  of  the  community.    Don't  you  think 
I  have  never  been  to  Congress. 

I  yoa  reganl  your  organization  as  having  not  a  political  object 
F— A.  No,  sir ;  a  social  object. 
}fw  are  yon  going  to  make  this  an  industrial  govemmentf — ^A. 
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Oh,  we  will  find  out  how  to  do  that  eventually.    We  do  not  meet  night 
after  night  without  arriving  at  some  plan. 

Q.  Are  your  organizations  secret? — A.  No,  sir.  They  are  scciet 
against  intruders,  but  public  to  those  who  belong  to  them.  They  aw 
no  more  secret  than  the  Produce  Exchange  or  any  of  the  exchanges  are. 

Q.  Your  meetings  are  open  to  every  member  of  the  union,  and  the 
union  is  open  to  the  trade  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  constitution  and  nhi 
are  open  to  the  trade  and  everybody  else. 

Q.  But  the  membership  of  your  order  is  not  t — A.  Oh,  we  never  reveal 
who  are  our  members.  That  is  to  save  them  from  this  system  of  iutim' 
idation  and  victimization  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  But  the  organization  is  open  to  every  man  in  the  trade  or  bnii- 
ness  ? — A.  Yes.  To  every  man  who  is  qualified  to  work  at  his  tnde. 
If  he  is  a  '<  plug"  in  the  telegraph  business,  or  an  incompetent  workman 
in  our  trade,  we  do  not  admit  him.  We  would  lose  social  caste  by  ad- 
mitting him. 

Q.  Are  the  members  classified  in  your  organization  as  employers  and 
employ<^8? — A.  None  but  wage-workers  are  admitted  in  onr  organiza- 
tions— those  working  for  wages  or  salaries. 

Q.  The  whole  federation,  then,  embraces  only  that  class  t — ^A.  Thatii 
all. 

Q.  Every  laboriT  is  authorized  I  suppose  to  belong  to  some  uniuni 
— A.  Yes,  sir,  it  he  comes  up  to  the  standard.  AU  those  of  good  moral 
character,  and  competent  skill  and  workmanship,  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  that  idea  into  agricultural  labor  tool — A.  Yes.  We 
shall  organize  the  agricultural  labor  by  and  by.  We  have  not  done  it 
yet,  because  the  development  of  agriculture  hiis  not  yet  gone  far  enough. 
Organization  of  labor  is  requisite  only  where  the  interest  of  the  employer 
is  far  removed  from  the  interest  of  the  employ^*;  as  for  instance, ii 
the  Western  Union  building,  where  the  employers  never  know  who  aw 
their  employes.  Just  as  soon  as  a  business  is  organized  so  as  to  employ 
men  in  large  numbers,  just  as  soon  as  agricnlture  generally  I'oui***  to 
be  conducted  as  the  Dalrynii>le  farm  is  now  nin,  or  like  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  then  organization  among  the  agricultural  laborers  iriU 
come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  1  understand  that  the  basis  of  your  organization  is  that  it  shall  be 
composed  entirely  of  those  who  receive  wages,  not  to  any  extent  of  I'O- 
ployers  in  the  difierent  trades? — A.  Employers  and  employe's  hare  an- 
tagonistic interests. 

By  the  CnAiKMA>': 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  tnily,  if  they  mutually  understand  rarh 
other's  interests? — A.  As  a  rnle  it  is  developing  more  and  more  that 
way.  The  interest  of  the  eniph»yer  is  to  get  his  labor  at  the  oheai*'*^ 
rale  possible;  while  tlie  interest  of  the  emph^y^*  is  to  get  the  ^©►l  lor 
his  labor.  Theinterest  c»rthe  enipl(»yer  is  toworkthe  employ^ the  I<'np* 
est  hours  j>ossible;  the  int«*rest  of  flie  employer*  is  to  work'ns  little  a* 
j»ossil)l(».  I'here  is  no  hnrinony  of  interi'st  between  them,  except  in 
speeial  instanees,  here  and  there,  where  em jiloyers  asst»rt  their  human 
feelin;,^s  over  and  above  their  eonunereial  ivlations. 

liy  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  in  a  certain  sense  as  to  every  man  in  the  worlds  thit 
his  interest  is  antagonistic  to  every  other  man's  m  respect  to  the amoal 
of  the  proeee<ls  of  labor  that  he  shall  get  f  1b  not  every  man  intaraiti^H  i* 
getting  a  large  share— all  that  he  can  gett — A.  That  ia  tma.    WeM 
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rated  in  that  way,  and  oar  organization  is  intended  to  bring  the 
more  into  cooperation  with  each  other  for  each  other's  good^ 
of  being  in  competition  with  each  other. 

y  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

it  generally  understood  among  the  laboring  classes  that  there 
^rmption  existing  among  legislators  in  Congress  and  in  the 
hat  an  improper  measure  can  be  carried  through  those  legisla- 
lies  by  lobbying  and  corruption  t — ^A.  Well,  no ;  that  has  not 
decided  expression  as  yet,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatis- 
srith  many  things  done  there ;  dissatisfaction  that  so  much  atten- 
»aid  to  special  and  private  interests  and  so  little  to  public  in- 

lere  is  suspicion  of  corruption,  I  suppose t — ^A.  That  is  all  it 

3  to.    It  has  not  culminated  in  a  direct  charge  as  yet. 

It  there  is  a  suspicion  pretty  generally  that  measures  can  be  car- 

iroperly  through  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  by  corrup- 

iL,  Either  that  or  by  misrepresentation.    They  judge  that  many 

ismen  are  either  corrupt  or  very  ignorant. 

/HAIBMAN.  The  legislators  can  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma 

•asef 

Witness.  Just  as  they  please. 

ly  Mr.  Call  : 

>a  have  an  idea  that  you  would  improve  and  reform  the  standard 
bership  of  the  legislative  bodies.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
us  by  which  you  would  do  that.  If  you  can  get  a  higher  form 
5e  of  education  and  conscientiousness,  it  would  certainly  be  very 
e,  and  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  means  you  propose  to  do 
L.  Well^  we  would  begin  the  reform  first  with  ourselves.  We 
ry  to  raise  the  standard  among  ourselves  by  combining  together 
iroviug  a  man  who  lowers  the  standard.  We  will  do  it  by  a 
of  moral  suasion. 

0  not  you  understand  that  to  be  the  whole  scope  and  essence  of 
lem  system  of  teaching t  Is  not  moral  suasion  the  whole  basis 
zisting  system  f  In  the  first  place,  you  give  each  man  individual 
u — ^A.  [interrupting.]  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  tes- 
anyhow.  It  is  getting  too  much  into  the  region  of  ethics. 
BS,  but  it  is  a  very  significant  question,  if  we  are  going  to  legis- 
>n  these  subjects,  as  you  propose,  by  establishing  these  corpora- 
bicb  are  to  have  q,  political  as  well  as  an  industrial  scope,  and 

f  OS  have A.  [Intenuptiug.]  Well,  I  have  given  you  four 

ee  to  act  upon.    If  you  will  pass  those  four  next  Congress,  we 

e  you  four  more  the  next  time. 

anderstand  it  is  your  idea  that  those  four  measures  will  be  prac- 

i  remedy  of  the  existing  evils  of  which  you  complaint — A.  No; 

ill  simply  facilitate  the  development  of  the  movement  and  re- 

le  embarrassments  that  now  exist. 

cm  have  suggested  a  law  to  legalize  the  trades  unions ;  the  en- 

fOt  of  the  eight-hour  law ;  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 

labor  under  contract — those  arc  three;  what  is  the  fourth? — A» 

nal  bureau  of  statistics. 

io  not  see  any  objection  to  that  legislation,  but  I  do  not  see  how 

ng  to  giye  you  such  a  class  of  superior,  wise,  and  virtuous  men. — 

will  get  them  after  we  first  get  the  opportunity  to  get  them. 

Ml  don't  want  to  have  any  more  votes  than  you  have  nowf — ^A. 
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Votes — well,  I  don  t  want  to  say  much  about  the  voters;  bat  they  ai 
somethiug  like  the  Oongrt  ssmen. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yon  admit  to  membership  in  your  unions  those  who  are  alread 
qualified  to  labor  in  their  several  avocations ;  but  how  ifl  it  as  to  tl 
preparation  of  young  people  for  a  trade  or  for  a  pursuit  in  life  t  In  wh^ 
way  are  they  to  receive  instruction  t  In  the  first  place,  how  iatl 
youth's  employment  to  be  designated  for  him  f  And,  in  the  second  plaa 
how  is  he  to  receive  the  necessary  instruction  or  training  up  to  thai 
point  where  be  shall  be  able  to  do  his  work  properly  and  be  entitled  U 
member^bip  in  your  organization  t  In  other  words,  where  i^  whatwai 
formerly  done  by  the  apprenticeship  system  to  come  in! — A,  I  will 
say  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  been  absolutely  destroyed  bj 
the  capitalists  themselves. 

Q.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  learning  to  do  the  work 
of  these  various  avocations.  Now,  how  would  that  be  done  t — ^A.  Well 
I  would  favor  having  the  different  States  take  up  the  matter  of  techdeu 
education ;  because  the  commercial  interests  of  the  capitalists  are  soeh 
that  they  prefer  to  hire  boys  and  put  them  to  work,  and  as  the  different 
occupations  are  carried  on  now  in  many  instances  the  labor  is  subdivided 
into  so  many  parts  that  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  in  five  or  six  months,! 
lad  becomes  proficient  in  his  part.  To  make  money  for  his  cmployer(to 
ma.ke  more  money,  of  course,  than  the  boss  gives  him,  or  else  he  woaU 
not  hire  him),  the  lad  is  kept  at  that  branch  and  is  never  brdught  into 
another,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  boy  was  being  taught  another 
branch  the  boss  would  not  be  making  money.  So  you  find  iu  the  eboo 
trade,  in  the  watch  trade,  in  the  paper-box  trade,  in  all  the  branches  ol 
manufacturing  industry  and  all  the  mechanical  occupations,  boys  in- 
troduced in  large  numbers  and  put  each  at  a  subdivision  of  the  trader 
and  kept  at  it  until  they  become  perfect  at  that — learning,  of  course,  onlj 
a  part  of  the  trade.  There  are  sixty-four  branches  in  shoe-iuakinft 
and  the  shoemakers  turned  out  now  are  each,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
sixty-fourth  part  of  a  shoemaker.  Very  few  df  them  are  three-sixty* 
fourths.  So  that  industrial  development,  as  governed  by  the  comnier 
cial  interests  of  the  capitalists,  has  been  destructive  of  the  apprentioe 
ship  system.  Consequently  we  find  within  the  ])a8t  fifteen  or  tweng 
years  that  skilled  mechanics  are  produced  only  in  trades  where  then 
fathers  have  had  special  care  of  their  instruction,  or  where  they  hn^^ 
been  taught  by  some  relative  or  some  one  directly  interested  in  tbd) 
welfare  and  advancement.  The  apprenticeship  system  as  an  institn 
tion  is  obsolete.  It  has  passed  out  of  existence  and  is  not  likely  to  In 
reinstituted ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  against  the  business  and  comnier 
cial  interests  of  the  ciipitalists.  Consequently,  the  State,  if  it  wanti 
to  preserve  the  skill  of  its  mechanics,  must  do  as  the  trades  unions  haT< 
done,  institute  technical  schools  and  encourage  industrial  exhibitions. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  Government  iu  that  way  teach  the  entire  con 
ing  population  to  work.  A.  1  think  men  ought  to  be  taught  to  work,Jiu 
as  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  education  that  boys  and  ffA 
receive  to-day  is  largely  conjmercial.  They  come  out  of  school  witii 
full  intention  of  being  ^<  business  men "  or  business  women,  and  Uiei 
is  among  them  an  aversion  to  manual  labor,  which  they  look  upon  i 
disgraceful  and  filthy. 

Q.  You  have  reference  to  those  who  pursue  education  beyond  tl 
elementary  branches  t — ^A.  Yes.  Take  even  the  commercial  sohoob- 
large  proportion  of  those  who  oome  out  of  them  come  out  with  that  idc 
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Hoir,  88  a  rale,  woald  yon  teach  the  children  to  workf  Would 
expect  to  give  education  in  agriculture,  iu  the  various  tra4le8,  and 
I  the  imrsuits  that  go  to  make  up  the  common  pursuits  of  society, 
6  schools  maintained  at  public  expense,  or  would  you  institute 
special  means  b.\  which  that  education  in  manual  labor  and  in  the 
ary  basiuess  pursuits  could  be  obtained  where  those  pursuits  were 

practiced  for  purposes  of  production? — ^A.  I  would  commence  to 
iA  die  children  in  the  kindergarten.  From  the  kindergarten  they 
I  go  into  the  technical  school,  where  they  would  have  work  as  well 
9k  instructon^practical  education,  manual  education,  as  well  as 
Hieal  education.  The  manual  training  school  in  Saint  Louis,  insti- 
by  A  private  company,  is  a  sample  of  what  will  inevitably  be  done 
e  State. 
Bnt  even  then  you  could  reach  only  about  one-half  of  the  popula- 

How  would  it  be  with  the  agricultural  children  f — A.  New  occu- 
is  will  be  continually  opened  up  and  created  by  the  new  desires 
ire  developing  among  the  people.  The  mere  effort  of  man  to  get 
Mxl  necessary  for  his  sustenance  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  the 
3  will  require.  Man  has  more  than  a  stomach  and  a  back ;  he  has 
d  that  is  to  be  cultivated;  he  has  heart  instincts  that  must  be 
>ted  and  developed,  and  the  heart  nature  of  man  will  be  more  and 
developed  as  he  is  relieved  from  the  drudgery  that  he  is  now  com- 
I  to  undergo  simply  to  feed  his  stomach  and  clothe  his  back. 
That  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  subject.  I  am  speaking  of  the  be- 
Bg  with  the  child  who  is  getting  a  foothold,  or  a  handhold,  in  the 
«  Every  child  has  to  become  qualified  to  defend  bis  own  existence 
caring  at  least  food  and  shelter,  lie  has  ^ot  to  learn  how  to  do 
or  be  starves — ^for  the  present  at  least.  Now,  the  trades  unions, 
inderstand,  require  as  a  condition  of  membership  that  the  person 
be  qualified  in  his  trade.  That  contemplates  a  certain  degree  of 
nty.  I  have  been  speaking  of  that  period  of  preparation  which 
precede  membership  of  a  trades  union.  If  you  have  a  plan  which 
es  that  point,  please  tell  us  how  you  would  provide  for  the  education 
$  child  so  as  to  enable  him  to  become  qualified  for  membership  of 
lion  and  to  get  his  living! — A.  Well,  that  I  suppose  you  will  pro- 
for  through  Congress  and  through  the  action  of  the  States  when 
itic  sentiment  is  aroused  in  iiivor  of  it.  1  contend  that  it  is  the 
of  the  Government  to  see  that  all  who  enter  into  the  world  to  strug- 
ir  existence  are  qualified  to  engage  in  that  struggle.  The  state 
lat  parental  control  over  the  child,  and  has  the  right  to  insist  upon 
lerciise;  as  is  evidenced  by  the  couipulsory  educational  laws  in 
States.  Your  United  Statt»s  Government  has  ^'Ot  military  schools 
laval  schools  institutt'd  to  teach  men  how  to  fi^ht  and  destroy, 
re  want  you  now  to  institute  t?chools  to  teach  them  how  to  work 
oild  up. 

Tho^e  schools  are  estiiblished  to  prepare  a  certain  class  for  the 
ion  defense,  and  hence  they  are  a  public  charge.  Do  1  understand 
9claim  that,  in  analogy  to  the  practice  of  gov(»rnnieut8  in  regard  to 
mjand  the  navy,  the  Government  shoiihl  also  assume  the  further 
of  educating  the  entire  population  in  industiial  pursuits? — A. 
dr.  I  consider  that  whereas  the  army  and  navy  are  instituted  for 
me»  of  public  defence,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
t  defense  against  pau))erism  and  crime,  which  come  generally 
Ijfroro  certain  ctmditionspf  birth  and  education.  We  require  a 
Bdefenae  against  poverty.    That  is,  public  defense  from  a  social 

5  LAW) 
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Votes — well,  I  don  t  want  to  say  much  aboat  the  voters;  bat  then 
something  like  the  Oougrt  ssmen. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  admit  to  membership  in  your  unions  those  who  are  abr 
qualified  to  labor  in  their  several  avocations ;  but  how  is  it  as  U 
preparation  of  young  people  for  a  trade  or  for  a  pursuit  in  life  f  In ' 
way  are  they  to  receive  instruction!  In  the  first  place,  how  h 
youth's  employment  to  bo  designated  for  him  t  And,  in  the  second  p 
how  is  he  to  receive  the  necessary  instruction  or  training  up  to 
point  where  he  shall  be  able  to  do  his  work  properly  and  be  enlitk 
membership  in  your  organization!  In  other  words,  where  is  what 
formerly  done  by  the  apprenticeship  system  to  come  in  I — A.  I 
say  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  been  absolutely  destroye 
the  capitalists  themselves. 

Q.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  learning  to  do  the  i 
of  these  various  avocations.  Now,  how  would  that  be  done  ! — ^A.  "V 
I  would  favor  having  the  different  States  take  up  the  matter  of  tecbx 
education ;  because  the  commercial  interests  of  the  capitalists  are  i 
that  they  prefer  to  hire  boys  and  put  them  to  work,  and  as  the  diffis 
occupations  are  carried  on  now  in  many  instances  the  labor  is  sabdi? 
into  so  many  parts  that  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  in  five  or  six  montl 
lad  becomes  proficient  in  his  part.  To  make  money  for  his  employe 
make  more  money,  of  course,  than  the  boss  gives  him,  or  else  hew 
not  hire  him),  the  lad  is  kept  at  that  branch  and  is  never  brdugbt 
another,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  boy  was  being  ta>ught  auo 
branch  the  boss  would  not  be  making  money.  So  you  find  in  the  i 
trade,  in  the  watch  trade,  in  the  paper-box  trade,  in  all  the  branch* 
manufacturing  industry  and  all  the  mechanical  occupations,  boy 
troduced  in  large  numbers  and  put  each  at  a  subdivision  of  the  it 
and  kept  at  it  until  they  become  perfect  at  that — learning,  of  courBe,  • 
a  part  of  the  trade.  There  are  sixty-four  branches  in  shoe-iDaJi 
and  the  shoemakers  turned  out  now  are  each,  as  a  rule,  only 
sixty-fourth  part  of  a  shoemaker.  Very  few  <Jf  them  are  three-si 
fourths.  So  that  industrial  development,  as  governed  by  the  com 
cial  interests  of  the  capitalists,  has  been  destructive  of  the  appren 
ship  system.  Consequently  we  find  within  the  past  fifteen  or  tW' 
years  that  skilled  mechanics  are  produced  only  in  tnides  where  \ 
fathers  have  had  special  care  of  their  instruction,  or  where  they  1 
been  taught  by  some  relative  or  some  one  directly  interested  in  1 
welfare  and  advancement.  The  apprenticeship  system  as  an  ina 
tion  is  obsolete.  It  has  passed  out  of  existence  and  is  not  likely  1 
reinstituted ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  against  the  business  and  com 
cial  interests  of  the  capitalists.  Consequently,  the  State,  if  it  n 
to  preserve  the  skill  of  its  mechanics,  must  do  as  the  trades  onions 
done,  institute  technical  schools  and  encourage  industrial  exhibitii 

Q.  You  would  have  the  Government  in  that  way  teach  the  entire 
ing  population  to  work.  A.  I  think  men  ought  to  be  tanght  to  work 
as  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  TLe  education  that  boys  and 
receive  to-day  is  largely  commercial.  They  come  out  of  school  w 
full  intention  of  being  '^  business  men  "  or  business  women,  and  1 
is  among  them  an  aversion  to  manual  labor,  which  they  look  apt 
disgraceful  and  filthy.         ' 

Q.  Ton  have  reference  to  those  who  pursue  edaoation  beyond 
elementary  branches  t — ^A.  Yes.  Take  even  the  oommendal  aohool 
large  proportion  of  those  who  comeontof  them  oomecfatiriyidMl: 
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Rtandpoiiit.    Your  GU)verument  is  organized  now  for  pablic  defense  bom 
a  political  standpoint. 

Q.  lu  other  words,  yon  are  in  favor  of  national  education  t — A.  TeSy 
sir ;  a  system  of  national  education  including  indnsti  ial  education.  We 
cannot  do  it,  of  course,  all  in  a  jump,  but  step  by  step  as  far  aa  it  can 
be  extended  by  the  aid  of  the  Government. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  the  entire  industrial  system  were  organised  as 
i^ou  would  have  it,  would  you  consider  that  the  trades  anion  represent- 
ing any  particular  ])ursnit  should  have  the  right  or  ought  to  interfere  with 
the  hiring  of  help  by  the  employer  t  Would  yon  claim  for  it  the  right 
to  dictate  whether  the  employer  should  hire  a  union  or  a  non-nnion 
man,  or  as  to  the  employment  of  a  child  to  be  educated  in  any  given 
pursuit  by  an  employer  who  was  at  work  at  that  tn&de  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  production  f — A.  You  present  two  ciuestions  there. 

Q.  I  admit  it ;  but  in  that  way  the  whole  matter  is  suggested  to  your 
mintt. — ^A.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  want  to  work  on  a  building  with 
a  non-union  man,  because  I  should  feel  my  life  in  danger  with  him; 
especially  for  the  reason  that  if  he  is  not  in  the  union  he  may  be  work- 
ing against  me,  for  we  know  that  nonunion  men  as  a  rale  are  hostile^ 
and  almost  deadly  hostile,  to  union  men,  and  we  do  not  know  at  what 
moment  they  might  injure  us  by  putting  up  improi)er  scaffolding  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  we  don't  know  what  they  would  do.    Farther* 
more,  upon  the  public  ground  of  protection  of  our  trade,  we  have  i^ 
right  to  exercise  moral  suasion  to  ur^e  men  and  compel  them,  throagt^ 
such  powers  of  moral  suasion  as  we  have,  to  join  us.    We  believe  t]uL%; 
if  a  non-union  man  won't  work  with  us  we  have  only  one  reconrae  lef%^ 
and  that  is  not  to  work  with  him,  and  to  withhold  oar  servicen  from  tt^j^ 
employer  who  will  hire  him. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  if  he  will  not  join  yout— A.  If  he  will  not  j(^%n 
us  after  we  have  presented  the  insurance  features  of  our  organizati^^n 
and  tho  other  advantages  of  our  combination,  then  we  have  the  rig^rit, 
and  w(»  excTcise  it  too,  to  quit  work — to  refuse  to  work  with  him. 

Q.  You  do  not,  then,  assume  any  right,  as  it  is  sometimes  said  yon  mJo^ 
to  prevent  his  working,  but  simply  the  right  to  go  away  yourselves  ^— 
A.  We  claim  the  right  to  withdraw  our  services,  and  the  capital  3  sti 
constnie  that  into  preventing  the  other  man  from  working— jnsfc    aB 
though  he  could  not  work  for  want  of  us  to  help  him. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  you  think  that  the  employers  of  la'oor  nnderstAiHf 
when  a  union  man  is  employed  that  he  engages  himself  subject  to  tUi 
re.s(»rved  right  of  his  to  quit  the  employment,  if  he  sees  fit,  because  non- 
union men  are  also  engaged  in  the  same  work  t — A.  I  don't  know  wiuit     j 
tbe  employers  think.    They  are  rather  a  stupid  set.    They  never  lean     } 
any  tiling  until  it  is  very  late,  and  they  have  to  be  taoght  throagb  i 
strike  or  two  in  nearly  every  case.  ' 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  don't  care  to  make  any  fuller  statement  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  scheme  and  object  of  these  organizations,  do  yoa  t — A.  No, 
sir :  I  don't  care  to,  now. 

Q.  if  you  did,  I  would  like  to  hear  you  state  more  particularly  tiie 
ultimate  end,  as  you  propose  it,  of  what  you  call  an  industrial  govern^ 
ment,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attaine<l. — A.  Well.  I  have  given  yon  au  in* 
sight  of  it  in  connection  with  the  business  of  telegraphy.  We  believB 
that  ultimately  tliese  questions  will  be  settled  by  the  GO-operation  of  the 
laborers^  under  a  plan  whereby  they  will  become  the  poeaedien  and  ecN^  i 
trollers  of  their  own  capital,  and  will  eventually  be  the  only  empltnliata    j 
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Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  different  trades,  by  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tive indastry,  will  become  their  own  employers. — A.  Yes.    If  it  takes 
ag€4  it  will  come  to  that.    That  is  the  scientific  solution  of  the  qaestiou ; 
faecauHe,  just  as  these  great  corporations  develop  they  are  working  out, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  machinery,  the  system  of  tlie  future.    The  ten- 
dency of  all  industry  is  toward  aggregation ;  even  the  tendency  of  ag- 
ricaltare,  which  is  the  most  backward  industry  at  present,  is  toward 
aggregation.    That  will  follow  the  same  course  as  the  iron  business,  the 
cotton-manufacturing  business,  the  coal-mining  business,  and  all  those 
great  industries.    Even  some  that  are  now  in  the  minor  stage  of  devel- 
opment will  reach  before  long  such  a  state  of  gi*owth  that  they  will  be 
oporateti  by  large  associations  of  ciipitalists,  whose  interests  will  be  far 
KQioved  from  those  of  their  employes,  whom  they  will  control  entirely 
by  intermediary  i>erson8,  such  as  agents,  superintendents  ("  supers  "  they 
caill  them  in  England),  overseers,  and  foremen.    That  development  will 
continue  until,  by  re])eated  panics  and  repeated  stagnations  and  indus- 
triiil  crises  and  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  firms,  the  capitalists  will 
tod  that  they  cannot  longer  manage  productive  industry  without  hav- 
ing it  organized  by  taking  the  workers  into  their  organizations.    We 
WUpvc  that  there  must  be  a  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor,  but  there 
Brr<»r  will  be  a  co  operation  between  capitalists  and  laborers  until  the 
libox\rrs  become  participants  in  the  business  in  which  the  capitalists  are 
cnga;;ed,.  unless  the  laborers  become  their  own  capitalists,  which  is  very 
Ornate  and  almost  impossible,  and  the  chances  of  it  growing  smaller, 
^cept  by  Government  aid  given  to  chartered  trades-union  associations, 
the  Government  holding  mortgages  on  the  associations  and  having  its 
^vaiiceH  paid  back  at  stated  periods. 

Q.  ThospwouldlHjassociationsof  wage- workers  altogether! — A.  No; 

associations  of  trorkers ;  because  I  wish  you  to  un(lerstan<l  that  as 

this  process  goes  on  the  number  of  wage-workers  will  increase  and  tlic 

tiOnkb«'r  of  employers  will  decrease,  and  the  money  will  centralize  iii 

fevf  r  hau<Is,  and  tlie  possession  of  wealth  will  be  in  fewer  hands,  so  that 

it  vill  Ih'  Kimpl>*  a  matter  of  transfer  of  the  business  management  from 

ihe  Autocratic  powers  of  the  few  to  the  democratic-rei)ublican  iiowers  of 

tL«  many.    As  in  political  government  the  process  of  the  development 

baft  lieeii  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  up  to  the  monarchy  and  from  the 

iLMD^rchy  back  to  the  people,  so,  by  the  force  of  circumstancc^s,  will  be 

iLc*  development  of  industry. 

y.  Your  idea  rontemplates  the  organization  of  the  people  in  every 
dqturtment  of  industry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  of  course,  gives  them  political  power  t — A.  They  will 
VI  fMilitical  |)oiver  as  soon  as  they  get  social  power. 

(i.  When  those  organizations  obtain  political  power  they  will  become 
prartirally  the  Stated— A.  Yrs,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  thai  union  is  accomplished  everywhere,  and  the  vast 
Majority  of  men  are  wage-w<nktTS,  say  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of 
if  in,  and  when  in  their  union  they  get  together,  now  won't  they  have 
bOTV  than  one  candidate  for  oHiee.  and  how  will  questions  of  that  kind 
fc  fifrttiedf — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  tliat  will  be  settled  by  seleetiou.  If  all 
ttveciually  conii>etent,  they  will  draw  lots. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  think  that  would  be  a  safe  ]>Ian  ? — A.  1  think  it  would  be 
ftbont  as  safe  as  the  present  system  for  selecting  Congressmen. 

(^  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  a  man  who  drew  a  lot  which  deter- 
Buied  that  be  was  not  to  be  a  candidate  would  be  satisfied  with  that 
nnk,  and  would  acquiesce,  he  and  his  followers  t  In  other  words,  do 
7«  chink  you  could  secure  entire  unity  of  action  under  that  system  1 — 
Ai  I  don't  know^  but  we  are  working  for  it 
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Q.  But  ai*e  you  not  subject  to  all  the  contentions  and  difflonlties  that 
now  exist?  Is  not  human  nature  still  the  samcf — A.  I  believe  that  if 
human  nature  would  be  the  same  under  that  system,  we  might  as  well 
close  up  our  churches  and  school-houses  entirely. 

Q.  Well,  for  one,  I  do  not  think  it  is  wholly  devilish,  but  is  fin^tulually 
improving ;  but  you  do  not  propose  to  do  all  this  in  a  day,  I  suppose!— 
A.  I  will  do  my  share  while  1  live,  and  I  want  others  aftvr  me  to  do 
theirs. 

Q.  Yes,  every  man  ought  to  do  his  share,  but  what  we  want  to  find 
out  is  whether  the  result  of  that  system  would  atta^iu  the  cuds  that  yoa 
l)ropose,  politically! — A.  It  would,  industrially. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Have  you  no  hope  that  in  the  further  development  of  invention  and 
industrial  progress  there  will  be  more  room  than  there  appears  now  to 
be  for  independent  workmen,  men  working  in  small  shops  instead  of  in 
large  masses,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  tendency! — A.  Ko,  sir.  Yoa  would 
have  to  crush  out  the  inventive  element  of  the  human  mind  to  secure 
that;  you  would  liave  to  smash  msichinery  and  turn  back  the  wlicelsof 
industrial  deveh)pment.  You  will  iind  that  the  system  of  aggregated 
labor  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  the  tendency  now,  but  I  asked  you  whether  theie 
is  no  hope  of  the  reversal  of  that  system! — ^A.  No;  I  believe  it  is  a 
sign  of  progress.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  hoi>eful  signs  for  the 
future  of  society.  We  sufier  in  the  mean  time,  but  ])erhaps  future  gen- 
erations will  have  the  benefit. 

Q.  You  regard,  then,  the  industrial  future  as  being  about  this :  l^at 
there  will  be  still  greater  aggregations  of  laborers  in  large  shops,  in 
every  pursuit,  but  that  the  evils  of  that  system  will  be  remedied  by  the 
workmen  so  aggregateil  becoming  the  owners  of  the  shops  and  working 
by  co-operation  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  either  that,  or  they  will  have  a  voice  in 
the  management. 

Q.  That  will  be  co-operation  ! — A.  Co-oi)eration  implies  that. 

Q.  Your  hope  for  the  industrial  classes  in  the  future  is  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  CO  operation  ! — A.  That  is  it;  co-operution  ultimately,  in 
])lace  of  competition. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  would  not  arrest  tliis  process  of  the  absorption  of  the  public 
lands  into  large  holdings,  and  the  application  of  improved  machinery 
and  vast  numbers  to  their  cultivation,  because  you  consider  that  apart 
of  the  progress  toward  the  end  which  you  have  been  describing,  and 
inevitable  in  the  order  of  events  f — A.  If  I  were  to  speak  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  revolutionist,  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  god  send :  but  siK'ak- 
ing  from  the  stand-point  of  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  development  not 
hurried  or  hasteiu'd,  but  coming  through  legitimate  channels,  I  consider 
that  the  granting  of  the  public  domain  to  corporations  for  any  such  par- 
pos'S  is  a  usurpation  of  power  that  does  not  belong  to  Congress. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  those  lands  which  remain  unimproved,  and 
wliich,  though  unimproved,  are  still  the  security  on  which  vast  capital 
is  obtained  and  wielded  by  capitalists ;  but  I  speak  of  the  occuiuitJOB 
of  the  public  domain  in  large  masses,  in  some  instances  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  (which  is  a  process  that  is  going  on  to  the  west  of 
us),  and  its  immediate  utilization  by  means  of  improved  machlneiy  and 
large  numbers  of  laborers,  for  production.  Do  yon  consider  that  pro- 
cess as  dangerous,  or  is  it  rather  a  part  of  this  progress  of  whidi  yoa 
speakf  wliich  is  leading  up  to  one  grand  end  in  this  as  well  ae  In  ^ 
tbe  other  piodoetive  avocationa  oft  ViSb\   IKanhioArY  ti  an  oolniinplk  ^ 
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tbm  hamaa  miiid ;  it  exists  first  in  the  mind,  and  unless  yon  abolish 

the  thinking  power  of  the  mind  and  reduce  it  to  ignorance  it  will  think 

and  invent,  and  more  and  more  improved  machinery  will  be  continu- 

'jl\y  evolved,  and  machinery  will  become  more  and  more  an  active 

agency   in  proilnction,  and  fewer  and  fewer  human  laborers  will  be 

required  to  i>roduce  all  that  is  wanted,  notwithstanding  tlie  increasing 

vi&Dtb  that  come  with  the  progress  of  society.    Kow,  that,  as  I  under- 

■laDtl  yon,  seems  to  be  the  current  of  events;  and  if  that  is  so,  then 

this  absorption  of  the  public  domain  and  its  immediate  utilization  in 

large  masses  is  only  a  part  of  the  natural  course  of  events,  is  it  not  f — 

A.  It  i^  so:  but  that  it  should  be  so  is  the  disputable  point. 

Q.  Whetlier  the  process  should  go  so  fast  or  not  may  be  disputabk'. 
bat  from  your  point  of  view  that  is  like  saying  that  the  stream  of 
time  shall  'not  go  on,  or  that  water  shall  not  run  down  hill. — A.  Yes : 
Imt  you  are  instancing  a  case  where,  by  means  of  your  legislation,  you 
kwu-n  this  development ;  whereas  I  am  speaking  of  cases  that  come 
'     abciot  oAfside  of  legislation,  from  ])urely  natural  causes. 

Q.  Tins  aggregation  of  the  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
that  I  am  speaking  of  is  not  the  result  of  legislation.  Great  grants  of 
pablic  land  have  been  given  to  railroad  corporations,  but  they  do  not 
c&ltivate  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Dalrymple  farm  and  other  such 
pvAt  blocks  of  land,  which  are  owned  in  immense  masses  and  worked 
bjr  a  hirge  population  of  laborers  and  improved  machinery.  There  the 
koil  IB  producing.  That  is  not  the  case  of  the  grants  to  the  rail- 
nmlsi.  The  railroads  have  sold  portions  of  these  lands  in  some  instances, 
umI  the  public  other  portions,  so  that  the  land  is  owned  in  large  com- 

K:l  masses,  and  is  controlled  and  worked  like  a  factory.  Now,  the 
vcmment  cannot  arrest  that  process,  unless  it  refuses  tc  part  with 
iu  lands. — A.  Well,  if  you  wish  to  hasten  that  development,  why  not 
or]eauize  agiicultural  colonies  and  turn  over  those  lands  to  the  colonies 
tBi»iead  of  to  corporations  and  ca])italists  f 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  now,  if  anybmly  wishes  to  es- 
Ulili.Hh  such  colonies. — A.  1  don't  care  to  be  the  questioner  here,  but  1 
sbouUi  like  to  know  whether  that  would  not  be  as  good  ? 

Q.  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  it  wuuld  be  hetter ;  and  there  is  no  legal 
ditficuliy  in  the  way  of  that  now,  is  there! — A.  1  see  none.  The 
Wri;;ht*home.'stead  bill,  which  was  introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
tL«  buinestead  act  by  llendrick  B.  Wright^  aimed  at  that,  but  it  wsu>; 
oiiitihually  combated  by  the  men  in  Congress,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
•«  ik  couuDunist  and  socialist. 

Q.  That  bill,  as  I  remember  it,  contemplated  the  purchiise  of  homes 
for  poor  men;  it  proposed  to  give  every  poor  man  a  pi(*ce  of  land,  taki* 
biai  tbere,  and  give  him  d«"HM)  to  establish  himself.  Was  not  that  it! — 
A.  Tbdl  uas  it.  It  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  principU'  of  isolated 
l»rnw;  and  from  your  remarks  I  sliouhl  judge  that  you  lavor  the  estah- 
liaLmrut  of  that  system  rather  than  the  collective  system,  bringin^r  pco- 
pit  topether  on  a  co-opcrativ«»  basis. 

IheCilAlRMAN.  I  say  I  see  no  ohjectit»n  to  that.  1  think  that  is 
•urh  Ipftter  than  thr  ownership  of  these  vast  tracts  by  single  indivi<lnals 
M  the  emi)lo\  rnent  of  a  large  p<»pulation  at  reduced  wages.  There 
ift^vilKiu  thai  system  which  1  hope  some  other  witness  will  euhiige 

BELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS   AND  EMri.OYi:S. 


By  Mr.  George: 
Q.  What  18  the  present  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  em 
liVliQr  this  country  generally  T   Is  it  one  of  amity  and  confidence, 
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or  the  opposiCef — A.  It  differs  in  different  cases.  There  are  many  innr- 
mars  of  discontent,  subdned  murmurs  of  discontent,  and  a  feeling  of 
enmity'  rather  than  one  of  amity,  only  expressed  here  and  there  individn- 
ally.  and  often  in  hushed  whispers,  for  fear  it  should  come  to  ^'  the  bora,'' 
as  the  men  say.  That  prevails  where  labor  is  not  organized.  In  other 
cases,  where  labor  is  organized  and  has  combated  the  employers^  and, 
after  repeated  combats,  has  taught  them  the  lessuii  of  respect,  in  thoae 
cases  the  employers  display  a  feeling  of  amity  and  profound  considera- 
tion for  their  employes;  but  that  is  only  in  cases  where,  after  Tarioofi 
struggles,  the  employers  have  been  brought  to  that  state  of  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  sentiment  among  wage  receivers 
of  this  country  is  that  of  unrest  and  discontent! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it 
is  rapidly  growing. 

Q.  And  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  suspicion  towards  the  capitalist 
class  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  manufacturing  centers,  and  wherever  there 
are  largely  developed  capitalistic  interests,  as  in  all  the  large  cities, 
such  feelings  are  often  given  forcible  expression  to. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  prevalent! — A.  I  do  not  know  how  widely  the 
range  of  that  feeling  extends,  but  I  do  know  that  the  men  are  chang- 
ing their  opinions  and  feelings,  and  that  where  previously  amity  and 
concord  was  the  ruling  idea  and  feeling  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, they  now  feel  at  enmity  with  them ;  and  many  employers  who 
have  been  fair  to  their  men  are  now  wage-workeis  themselves  oxi  ac- 
count, i>erhaps,  of  having  been  too  fair  and  considerate.  They  have 
'^gone  to  the  wall"  by  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  tiieir  em- 
ployes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  have  become  bankrupt ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know 
iut^tances  in  my  own  occupation  and  Im  the  building  trades  generally, 
where,  through  the  negligence  of  some  incompetent  man  trusted  to  put  op  s 
scaffold,  or  through  tbe  parsimony  of  the  employer  who  furnished  pez^ 
haps  rotten  ropes  half-eaten  away,  or  some  other  rotten  material,  a& 
cidents  have  occurred  to  the  men,  and  the  employers,  instead  of  being 
considerate  and  showing  a  1'eeling  of  amity  and  providing  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  disabled,  have  le^  it  to  the  trade  union  to  do  it ;  or  if 
there  was  no  trade  union,  have  allowed  the  man  to  go  to  the  hospital 
or  be  proWded  for  as  best  he  could. 

Q.  What  are  the  social  relations  between  the  wage-payers  and  wage- 
receivers! — A.  There  are  none.  They  do  not  know  each  other  on  the 
stiv.et. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Foster  said  about  the  crystallixatioa 
of  society  into  sepanite  classes! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  coming  in 
this  country  more  and  more.  In  the  small  towns  there  is  more  amity 
and  concord  among  the  people,  but  in  the  more  thickly-settled  centeit 
of  population  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  friendly  feeling  or  any  con* 
sideration  for  each  other.  There  you  find  the  crystallization  of  society 
more  and  more  into  distinct  classes,  classes  just  as  distinct  as  any  that 
exist  to-dny  in  Europe,  and  a  man  born  in  one  of  them  can  never  hope 
to  reach  the  other. 

Q.  Is  the  division  line  of  those  classes  intelligence  and  virtue,  or  is  it 
money,  or  the  want  of  it ! — ^A.  It  is  wealth.  Intelligence  and  virtae  ara 
altogether  secondary  considerations. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Foster  said  about  the  working  nlnMini 
in  New  England,  and  their  attendance  at  chnrchi — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject! — ^A.  I  remember  tuat  bt 
stated  that  the  interest  in  church-going  was  fidling  o£ 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  and  ask  yon  to  state  your  obaer?»> 
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tions  and  knowledge  in  regard  to  it. — ^A.  Well,  from  for^e  of  publio 

pxesaure,  and  largely  through  the  censorship  that  exists  in  smail  coni- 

Dimities,  workingmen  there  do  attc^nd  chorch,  and  their  employers  in 

Kew  England  and  through  the  country  look  to  see  that  they  attend  some 

eliareh ;  but  many  of  them  go  unwiUiugly,  because  they  sit  in  church 

on  Sunday  and  hear  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  talk  about  doing  unto 

oCherH  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  they  see  their  '^  boss"  in  the  ])ew 

liAtening  to  that  Gosi)el,  and  they  find  that  on  the  following  Monday, 

probably,  he  reduces  their  wages. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  For  what  reason  do  they  understand  that  the  boss  reduces  their 
vugesT  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  wrong  on  them,  or  be- 
eanse  the  market  does  not  permit  him  to  pay  such  wages f — A.  Because 
he  does  not  combine  with  others  like  him  and  organize  industry  so  that 
there  would  not  be  any  such  corai)etition  or  any  such  fluctuations.  If 
they  would  combine  and  drive  the  speculators  out  there  would  not  be 
iDj  sQi'h  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

Q.  Who  could  drive  the  spexjulators  out! — A.  Why,  the  capitalists 
omid  combine  and  do  it;  but  they  don't  want  to.  The^'  want  to  have 
tfaen.    They  are  all  interested  in  the  same  game  of  ''toss.'' 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  be  understood  that  all  the  capitalists  combine  both 
duai'ters,  the  speculative  and  the  conservative  ? — A.  Well,  there  is 
Dot  a  conservative  capitalist  that  would  not  be  a  speculative  capitalist 
if  he  could. 

Q.  Take  the  capitalists  of  this  city;  you  know  them  pretty  well,  all  of 
tiien ;  are  they  engaged  in  what  you  call  speculation  in  stocks  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  creating  fictitious  values  for  puri)oses  of  gain;  or  is 
them  a  8i)ecial  class  who  are  so  engaged  T — ^A.  There  is  a  class  that  at- 
tend to  that  business  entirely  in  this  city,  and  there  is  a  class  also  who 
coinage  in  it  now  and  then. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  mass  of  the  capital  here  wielded  fairly,  legiti- 
mately, and  conservatively  ? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  ques- 
tion.   Can  you  put  it  another  form  f 

Q.  You  l)egan  by  saying  that  the  laborer  went  to  church  and  saw  his 
hoM  in  the  adjoining  }>ew  listening  to  the  golden  rule,  and  that  the  next 
daj  his  boss  re<luced  his  wages,  and  that  he  lost  faith  in  the  Gospel  on 
that  account.  1  then  asked  you  whether  the  boss,  as  a  rule,  reduced 
the  wages  simply  be<;ause  he  desired  to  injure  the  workingmen,  or  be- 
canae  the  market  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  x)ay  the  wages  he  had 
httn  accustomed  to  pay;  and  I  understand  you  to  reply  to  that  by  a 
peofral  lienunciation  of  the  capitalists  on  the  ground  that  if  thoy  would 
<xmdDCt  their  business  as  they  ought  to,  there  would  i>e  no  trouble  about 
floctoating  markets,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  also  that  it  is  the 
iptrulations  that  the  capitalists  indulge  in  that  bring  about  these  fluc- 
toations  and  the  consequent  necessity  lor  reducing  wages. — A.  I  guess 
joa  have  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  Then  1  asked  you  whether  the  great  mass  of  capital  in  this  city 
waa  not  fairly,  legitimately,  and  conservatively  wielded. — A.  Well,  that 
vould  bavo  to  be  qualified.  \Vielded  in  what  way!  There  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  capital. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  capitalist,  what  do  you  include  when  you  say 
that  he  accomplishes  this  injury  to  society,  and  that  he  is  to  blame  for 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  wages? — A.  1  think  you  misunderstoo<l 
OMs.  I  said  Ibis:  That  the  fluctuations  that  come  in  tiie  market  come 
ttmagh  tlie  apecalative  capitalists,  and  that  the  employer  who  says  he 
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is  not  responsible  for  redactions  of  wages,  or  wbo  thinks  ho  is  not|  is 
really  largely  responsible,  inasmuch  as  ho  does  not  combine  with  other 
employers  to  drive  out  these  speculative  capitalists  who  do  so  much  to 
makethesefluctuationsin  the  market.  In  other  words,  the  capitalist  cares 
for  nothing  but  what  he  is  engaged  in  at  the  time,  and  sees  no  farther 
tlian  his  own  particular  immediate  interests.  If  the  market  goes  <lown, 
what  he  looks  to  tomake  up  Ibrthat  is  the  reduction  ot  his  laborers'  wagps«, 
forgetting  that  in  proportion  as  those  wages  are  reduced  he  curtails  the 
home  market  not  only  for  his  own  goods,  but  also  for  the  goods  of  all 
other  produc(»r8. 

Q.  You  believe  the  capitalists  should  think  moref — A.  Gertainl3\ 
They  do  not  think  at  all,  in  many  instances. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  yon  think  from  your  observation  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
this  section  of  the  Union,  that  what  is  Ciilled  Aree-thinking  is  on  the 
increase,  <»r  not!— A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  5  it  is  not  a  subject  of  great 
consequence,  anyhow.  I  believe  that  men  are  religious  creatures,  and 
if  they  cannot  get  the  Gospel  carried  out  to  suit  them  in  one  charch 
they  will  institute  some  Gosi)el  that  will  suit  them. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  have  been  giving  your  time  to  the  examination  of  these  labor 
questions  for  many  years,  have  you  notf — A.  I  have  devoted  the  best 
part  of  my  life  to  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  occupy  yourself  at  your  handicraft? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
do. 

Q.  You  work  at  your  trade? — A.  Lately  I  have  not— not  within  a 
year;  but  I  shall  return  to  it  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps. 

Q.  Yon  edit  a  paper,  you  sayt — A.  Yes,  sirj  the  journal  of  onrtrad^ 

Q.  Does  it  circulate  outside  of  this  city! — A.  Oh,  yea;  it  giws 
through  the  United  States,  and  also  to  Canada  and  other  foreign  con 
tries. 

Q.  You  speak  on  these  subjects  largely  from  your  personal  expe: 
encef — A.  Yes,  sir;  personal  experience  and  inquiry  among  ray  cl 
not  only  in  organized  labor,  but  in  unorganized  labor  also.    There 
so  much  in  this  question  that  a  Congressional  investigation  could 
exhaust  it  in  live  years;  so  that  the  oidy  thing  for  you  to  do  to  get  t^      \ 
facts  is  to  institute  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics  that  will  d^^B 
with  the  subject  in  logical  order. 

Mv  case  is  closed. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  Baltimore  City  mechanics  rccei^^/b^ 
three  dollars  and  something  per  day,  and  of  the  Baltimore  and  L>luo 
Eailr<»ad  mechanics  receiving  less. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  of  the   city 
carpenters  getting  $li.25  and  $2.50,  while  tln^  carpenters  employed  by 
tlie  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Kailroad  rei'eived  only  81.00  to  41.75  per  dk\y. 

Q.  Wiiat  prevents  the  railroad  mechanics  quitting  the  employ  of  CZae 
company  and  going  to  work  in  t\w  city,  where  they  can  get  these  higber 
wages  ? — A.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  an  iuferioT 
class  of  mechajiics.  Then  you  know  the  work  of  carpenters  is,  to  A 
large  extent,  dependent  u|>on  the  weather,  and  there  are  many  breaicA 
in  it.  According  to  statistics  gathered  by  our  trade,  the  stoppage* 
range  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter  mouths  per  year-^ 
stoppages  from  bad  weather  and  from  other  causes,  such  as  w^ttmg 
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for  materials,  or  for  the  bricklayers  to  get  done,  or  for  the  plastei'ers  to 
let  out  of  tho  way,  or  for  the  boss  to  get  a  job  for  his  men. 

Q.  Those  stoppages  would  apply  to  the  city  mechanics,  but  not  to 
the  railroad  mechanics,  and  you  think  that  may  account  for  the  differ- 
dice  in  wages T — ^A.  Yes;  that  may  make  a  difference. 

Adjourned. 


New  Yoek,  August  18,  1883. 
Samuel  Gompebs  recalled  and  further  examined. 

KEDUCTION  OP  THE  HOUES  OP  LABOR. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed  with  any  additional  statement 
which  you  desire  to  mak'e. 

The  Witness.  In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 

tf  which  I  have  spoken,  inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery  are 

lade,  labor  is  divided  and  subdivided,  new  tools  are  devised  and  made 

iTailable  in  consequence  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  labor  tliat  is 

tkea  assigned  to  each  man.    The  laborers  work  in  what  are  known  as 

*t«am8,^  and  the  productivity  of  their  labor  generally  increases  much 

^yood  the  proiK>rtion  of  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  by  reason 

of  that  reduction,  and  further,  by  reason  of  the  im[>roved  machinery 

^nd  the  division  and  subdivision  of  labor.     Further,  the  operative  or 

rorkingman  is  better  able  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  him,  for  he 

\u  do  more  work  in  proportion  in  eight  hours  than  he  could  have  done 

ten.    The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  Stales,  in  the  report 

Cbr  cheyear  1881,  and  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  New 

Jernej,  page  81,  speaking  of  the  cotton  industries,  show  tlie  average  run 

^tbes]iiud]e  in  several  countries,  and  I  have  copied  a  number  of  their 

«Utement«.    The  American  spindles  are  run  at  04^  passages  a  minute; 

in  tvtnnany  t  he  spindles  run  at  the  i  ate  of  39 ;  in  France,  L'4 ;  in  Kussia, 

1);  in  England,  83.    America,  in  the  running  of  her  spindles,  is  in  ad- 

nni-e  of  all  other  countries  except  England. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Question.  What  does  that  statement  meanf — Answer.  It  means  the 
'^e  of  mtition  of  the  spindle. 

3Ir.  George.   I  have  always  heard  the  instrunjent  that  passes 
^Uioogh  the  fabric,  culled  a  shuttle. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  not  acquainted  my- 
J^lf  with  the  technicalities  of  the  cotton  industry,  biit  I  merely  use  the^se 
^^pirtrs  to  hhow  that  a  greater  number  of  motions  is  made  per  minute 
^  America  than  anywhere  else,  except  in  England. 

By  the  Cuairman: 

Q.  Those  figun*s  are  a  test  of  the  relative  eiUeiency  of  the  machinery 

in  Che  different  countries,  are  they? — A.  Decidedly;  and  an  illustration 

^  the  greater  productivity,  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  hours 

^labor;  improved  machinery',  as  a  natural  consequence,  being  brought 

into  operatic  J  n  when  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced. 

Q.  I>o  yoQ  mean  that  from  those  figures  it  would  appear  that  an 
opcfstiveiu  England  can  perform  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  one 
in  thin  country! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  operatives  of  this  country  more 
tkaDtbeoperati%'e8ofGermany, France,  or  Kussia.  Mr.  Robert  Iloward, 
tte  mxifMary  of  the  Mule-spinners'  National  Union,  a  man  who  bvia 
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worked  in  the  mills  of  Eoglaud  as  well  as  in  this  country  for  a  nam'  ^ml^ 
of  years,  wrote  me  a  letter  some  few  months  ago,  when  I  asked  liim        i^ 
iDformation  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  the  operoti.^  r^^ 
engaged  in  factory  labor  iu  Massachusetts  other  than  that  reported,     fy 
the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics.    The  information  wa&  ^ 
tended  to  be  used  before  this  committee,  which  was  then  sittingr  m 
WashiDgton.    With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  will  sabmit  th^ 
letter  iu  counectiou  with  my  testimony  here.    It  is  as  follows: 

Ftbruarjf  3,  18BL 

Dkar  Friend  :  I  transmit  a  lengthy  inveatigation  on  the  conation  of  factory  liboib 
famitihud  by  CarroU  D.  Wricbt,  cliief  of  the  ''Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Labori'  in 
MaBsacbuftctts.  Yon  will  find  it  instmctiye  and  entertaining,  no  doabt,  and  catbpr 
some  good  xioiut'S  from  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  law  shonlcL  bo  framed  by  the  N^ 
tional  GoTemmcnt  making  tbo  bonrs  of  labor  uniform  in  all  textile  fiictoriea*  In  the 
United  States,  becanso  I  am  satisfietl  from  past  experience  that  a  State  working  slioit 
hours  has  to  labor  at  great  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  a  State  wh<*re  no  le- 
fllriotions  iu  the  hours  exist.  Many  hanlships  are  endured  by  ita  people,  klm,  wUch 
never  come  to  light.  For  instance,  in  Massaohusette  we  have  a  ten-hour  law,  goTeiii- 
ing  our  textile  industries;  crossing  the  boundary  line  into  Rhode  Ibland,  Conneeti- 
out,  New  Hampshire,  and  tbeuce  to  Maiue,  and  New  York,  employers  can  work  their 
employes  any  number  of  hours  without  any  interference  by  law ;  the  resnlt  li,  in 
order  with  60  hours  per  week  in  Massachusetts,  acainst  66  and,  in  aome  inatanoMv  70 
in  the  other  states,  machinery  has  boon  speeded  up  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make 
tbo  operatives  work  almost  beyond  human  endurance.  You  might  show,  in  favor  of 
lees  hours,  that  Massachusetts,  with  its  **  ten-hour  law,"  from  Carroll  D.  Wright's  re- 
port of  1881,  is  producing  more  yam  to  tho  spindle,  and  more  cloth  to  the  looniy  than 
other  state  working  lone  hours.  Many  employers  aro  of  opinion  that  ten  honn  will 
produce  as  much  as  twelve.  A  few  mills  in  the  surrounding  States  have  volantah^ 
reduced  their  hours  to  ten  per  da^,  and  yet,  paylnc  the  same  wa^es  as  in  neiffhboriof 
eleven-hour  mills,  have  found  their  product  and  tlicir  profit  satisfactory,  ana  not  le- 
duced  by  tho  change.  Tho  Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  finest  miUs 
in  the  country,  reduced  the  hours  from  eleven  to  ten,  and  the  wages  earned  ars  ths 
samo  and  the*^  production  shows  no  loss.  In  another  mill,  a  snporintendsnt  saysi  thai 
he  asked  permission  of  tho  directors  of  the  firm  where  he  was  employed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  i^uce  the  hours  of  labor  from  tbirioen  to  eleven  ^11)  per  day.  With  the 
thirteen  hours  iter  day,  tho  ]>rodnction  was  90,000  pieces  of  print  cloths  annnally,  Mid 
withtheeleven(ll)perday,  tho  production  swelltHl  to  l*^,900piecesanniiaUy.  InBwito- 
erland,  Europe,  tho  inspectors  in  their  factory  laws  report  similar  results.  I  believs 
shortening  the  hourMof  laborwould  bo  aboontothe  worker  withontcost  to  anybody  clssu 
More  time  for  tho  cultivation  of  his  moral,  mental,  und  physical  capabilities,  would  make 
him  better,  stronger,  and  wiser.  I  hold  the  better  the  workman  the  bettor  the  work. 
Improvements  in  tho  man  should  not  bo  thought  useless ;  every  step  in  beltering  his 
condition,  lightening  the  slavery  of  his  toil,  teaching  him  thrift  and  hope,  will  re- 
turn something  iu  the  quality,  economy,  and  ciTectiveness  ot  his  work.  A  geociral 
reduction  in  tho  hours  of  labor  may  bo  made  worth  more  to  the  peace  of  society  than 
a  himdrcd  prisons.  Our  school  or  educational  system  iu  Massacunsetts  is  grandv  and 
I  must  say,  is  rij^ridly  enforced.  In  all  otiier  New  England  States  childivn  may  bs 
put  in  the  factories  at  any  age  and  worked  any  number  of  hours,  while  in  llasMchn- 
setts  uo  child  is  permitted  under  ten  years  of  age  to  work  iu  any  textile  fartoty 
under  penalty  of  fine  both  to  its  parents  and  cniploypFs,  and  for  twenty  weeks  in  the 
year  it  is  compelled  to  leave  tho  mill  to  attend  school  until  it  attains  the  age  of  U 
years,  when  it  is  allowed  to  work  not  more  than  GO  hours  in  any  one  week,  aceordiaf 
to  the  law  of  the  State. 

I  hone  these  few  points  may  l>e  of  m^rvico. 
Kemaiulng  yours,  in  the  cause  of  labor, 

BOBT.  HOWARD. 

Samuel  Gompers. 


The  Chaibman.  Does  it  api)ear  whether  there  was  any  improved 
chiuery  which  might  account,  in  part,  for  the  increaaeil  prodaction  stated 
then»  to  have  resulted  from  reducfMl  hourn  of  labor  t 

The  WiTN£SS.  1  cannot  Hay;  I  am  merely  reatling  from  Mr.  Hov- 
anrs  letter  wliat  he  says  on  that  point.  And  I  may  say  right  hers,  thsl 
I  believe  the  National  Government  has  not  tho  power  to  legislate  in  re- 
gard to  the  operatives  in  any  factory  except  its  own  workshoiia;  bsL 
wherever  the  legislation  comes  firom,  the  children  onght  to  be  praesoM 
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Lxi  their  infimcy  from  the  avarice  alike  of  their  parents  and  of  their  em- 
l»lojenk  In  no  time,  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  countries,  not 
OTen  In  this  oonntr3'  two  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  di«l  the  Indian 
DTer  send  his  child  to  work  or  to  maintain  itself  at  so  tender  an  age  as 
Lshildren  are  sent  to  these  factories.  It  is  only,  in  our  civilized  society 
Uiat  parents  are  compelled  or  impelled  through  avarice  on  their  own 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  employing  class,  to  set  children  of  tender  age 
td)  work,  frequently  to  the  supplanting  of  man's  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  wild  be^ts  are  tender  of  their  ofbpring 
Kaotil  maturity,  I  believe  f 

STATISTICS  OF  HANX7FA0TURES. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Before  proceeding  to  another  branch  of  the 
general  subject  that  yon  are  investigating,  I  desire  to  say  that  there 
are  some  statistics  that  I  have  collected  from  the  last  census  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  oor  manufactures,  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  the  value  of  the  products,  the  number  of  laborers  em- 
ployed, and  the  proHts  and  the  number  of  establishments.  There  were 
8,738,da0  workingmen  or  operatives  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  in 
this  country.    This  is  taken  from  the  compendium  of  the  last  census. 

By  Mr.  Osoeos  : 

Q.  That  means  only  manufacturing  industries,  excluding  agricultu- 
ral f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  253,840  establishments  or  employers. 
13ie  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  $3,304,340,029.  The  amount  paid  in 
wages  was  $047,919,074.  The  value  of  the  product  was  $5,309,677,706, 
showing  a  profit  of  $1,027,408,003.  You  will  observe  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  wages  paid  to  nearly  2|  million  of  laborers  and  the  profits 
Cud  to  a  little  more  than  one^burth  of  a  million  of  employers,  includ- 
g  both  large  and  small  employers,  those  who  may  employ  one  man  or 
two  men  being  Included  in  this  number  of  establishments  as  well  as 
those  who  employ  a  thousand. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  add  the  ordinary  interest  on  the  fixed  and  the 
floating  capital  involved.  There  ought  to  be  a  fair  iutei'est,  computed 
on  the  floating  capital,  and  then  should  there  not  be  a  fair  rent  allowed 
upon  the  fixed  capital^  and  should  not  that  be  deducted  from,  the  billion 
which  goes  to  the  capitalist  there,  in  onler  to  show  his  real  profit  f — A. 
I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  that  alter  the  profits  are  stated  a  man 
ibould  have  interest  besides  upon  his  fixed  or  floating  capital. 

Q.  But  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  man  who  manufactures  is  not 
the  man  who  owns  the  floating  capital.  The  man  who  builds  up  the 
establishment  often  hires  the  capital^  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  get  his  establishment  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  required  for 

? reduction,  he  is  obliged  to  borrow  money  and  pay  interest  upon  it 
'oa  cannot  deal  with  him,  therefore,  as  if  be  were  the  owner  of  the 
capital  as  well  as  the  controller  of  the  establishment,  can  you  f — A.  It 
is  evident  that  if  labor  has  produced  an  article,  and  the  employer  gets 
$1  for  the  production  of  that  article,  and,  by  whatsoever  means,  that 
sitiele  is  sold  and  costs  the  consumer  $5,  without  any  additional  labor, 
tiheie  is  clearly  a  profit  of  $4  on  that  article  which  the  laborer  does  not 
f/tIL  $4  over  and  above  his  wages. 
&  Bow  where  is  that  amount  distributed  1 — A.  Itisapparent^Ithinky 
\  te  tke  ftrst  place  it  goes  to  the  employer  of  labor ;  afterwards,  in 
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many  instances,  to  middle  men,  to  go-betweens  between  the  producer 
and  consumer. 

Q.  Your  main  point  may  be  true,  that  labor  does  no  t  get »  fair  shares — 
A.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  demonstrate. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  In  getting  at  the  profit,  you  add  the  cost  of  the  wages  to  the  coat 
of  the  raw  material,  and  deduct  that  sum  from  the  value  of  the  man  a* 
factured  article  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  take  the  amonut  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  wages  (adding  them  together)  and  then  subtract  that  from  the 
aggregate  value,  to  ariive  at  the  result  as  profit. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  anything  from  the  census  showing  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  those  253,000  establishments  f — ^A.  I  have  not;  but  it  can 
be  easily  obtained. 

Q.  Now,  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  that  statement,  should  or  should 
not  something  be  allowed  in  the  way  of  rent  or  interest  upon  the  capital 
invested  in  those  esttiblishments,  and  also  upon  the  capital  invested  in 
the  raw  material  f — A.  Interest,  of  course,  is  allowed,  and  may  proba- 
bly be  right.    I  will  not  defend  it;  but  it  is  usually  allowed. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  But  is  not  the  interest  itself,  the  ordinary  legal  interest,  the  profit 
upon  capital? — A.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  mention;  that  there  ia 
over  $1,274,000  of  profit;  and  if  that  does  include  interest  and  pn>fiL^ 
if  it  does  not  cover  more  than  it  should  cover  in  the  way  of  interest  nniifl 
profit  of  every  description,  then  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Bnl  J^ 
maintain  that  the  profits  liere  shown  on  labor  are  more  than  capita^ 
should  receive  for  its  outlay. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  do  not  controvert  your  main  point  at  all ;  but  I  call  yonr  atte«*^ 
tion  to  those  elements  which  must  be  considered  in  order  to  make  a 
statement  which  would  strike  the  public  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  gi**. 
the  testimony  value.  I  do  not  say  the  worker  should  not  receive  amp-^  ^ 
wages  before  any  profit  goes  to  capital,  because  the  impulse  given  m- 
machinery  by  the  effort  of  the  living  worker  is  the  fundamental  cod» 
tion  of  production.  But  should  not  these  otherelements  beconsidered  V 
A.  I  misunderstood  the  drift  of  your  observation.  As  our  lament 
martyr  President,  Lincoln,  said  in  his  second  message,  *^  Labor  is 
to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  miit  of  labor, 
could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  ^^J^ 
superior  of  wealth,  and  deserves  much  higher  consideration.^ 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  has  a  million  dollars  invested  in  manufactures  and 
gets  G  per  cent,  interest  on  that,  ought  or  ought  not  that  interest  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  profit  on  his  Ciipitalt  Hsis  he  a  right  to  get  sa 
additional  profit  besides  thatt — A.  He  has  a  legal  right.  The  law 
provides  the  rate  of  interest  that  a  man  shall  gi^t  in  return  for  money 
loaned  to  another,  but  when  that  money  is  invested  by  himself  in 
productive,  or  perhaps  unproductive,  business,  he  can  take  as  mooh 
interest  as  he  pleases,  even  if  it  be  100  per  cent. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  he  has  only  half  a  million  and  he  borrows  half  a 
million,  then  if  he  charges  interest  on  the  half  million  that  ho  bonuwa 
and  wants  an  additional  profit  on  that,  does  he  not  make  the  Imboier  pay 
for  bia  want  of  capital— pay  tw:ce— pay  to  the  man  fhiin  whom  ha  bivw 
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ruwed  it,  and  also  pay  to  him  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tbink  so.    In  fact.  I  know 
it« 

Mr.  Call.  How  macb  does  he  make  the  machinery  pay? 

Mr.  GsoBGE.  The  machinery  and  the  re^l  estate  are  capital. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  "  if"  is  a  misleading  "  if"  so  far  as  your  data  there  are  con- 
c«nie<l.    Here  is  the  original  plant :  The  laborer  can  got  no  employ- 
UM'Tit  in  that  factory  unless  the  factory  is  built.    That  has  lirst  to  be 
built  and  paid  for.    Suppose  yourself  to  be  a  gentleman  designing  to 
miablish  »  factory  and  that  you  are  without  the  necessary  means. 
Ton  are  a  manufacturer  simply — ^nothing  else.    Another  man  has  cap- 
iUl  and  be  is  no  manufacturer.     Now,  you  first  go  to  him  and  ask 
him  for  money  to  build  yonr  factory.    Of  course  he  Joans  it  to  you,  if 
yua  get  it  at  all,  at  some  rate  per  cent,  of  interest.    If  all  things  were 
ovued  iu  common  it  would  be  different,  but  I  am  speakiug  of  the  ex- 
iMiog  conditions  of  society.      First,  you  must  hire  the  money,  and 
)va  have  got  to  pay  something  for  it.     You  do  so,  and  proceed  to  erect 
jmr  factory,  put  in  yonr  machinery,  and  fix  up  the  whole  establish- 
ment ready  to  produce.    Next,  you  must  have  something  to  work  upon, 
joar  raw  material,  and  that  must  he  bought.    From  the  same  man,  or 
^m  somebody  else,  you  hire  the  money  to  purchase  the  raw  mate- 
rtal,  find  for  that  you  are  obliged  to  pay  a  rate  of  interest,  or  else  you 
Oixmot  get  it.    Thus  you  have  obtained  the  first  conditions,  the  pl.int^ 
Uie  permanent  (!a])itai,  and  the  raw  material,  the  fioating  capital,  and 
^Kpon  the  cost  of  the  whole  you  are  paying  interest  and  will  continue 
pay  interest  so  long  as  you  continue  to  produce,  year  by  j-ear. 
le  nest  thing  is  the  labor;  and  the  laborer  has  a  necessity  which  is 
«tiit  n[N>n  capital,  for  he  umst  live  from  day  to  day;  he  must  be  clothed 
«-A.u«l  fed.    Those  arc  the  necessities  of  a  living  body  and  soul  and  they 
'i^^i"  primary  necessities.    The  laborer  tht^refore  is  worthy  in  a  i)eculiar 
^Nfnse  of  his  hire,     lie  should  be  properly  rewarded,  and  if  he  is  not  to 
^^Ti-irc  enough  of  the  necessaries  of  life  your  establishment  must  break 
^^•»n  and  he  must  go  to  work  in  some  othor  plact*  where  he  can  be  bet- 
**■'  proviiled  for.     But  suppose  that  these  thrcd  oleimnts,  the  plant,  the 
-TJ^  material,  and  the  laborer  combine;  the  result  is  i)roduction.    You 
*^ve  got  something  to  sell.    That  is  taken  to  market,  and  you,  the  manu- 
^Uiirer.  handle  the  article  and  get  the  most  that  yon  can  for  it.    J5nt 
*;^w  in  this  statement  which  you  have  brought  up  as  an  illustration, 
'riM  ^.,,st  of  the  original  ])lant  is  not  given,  and  tinTefore  that  element 
*^  ni>r  n*prt*sented  upon  which  interest  is  to  be  paid.     Yonr  raw  ma- 
^••H.il  i*  given.    Then  comes  labor.     Yonr  figures  show  $:i,r>o(),(MM),o(K) 
***  I'-ipltal  hired  to  buy  the  raw  material  with.     Wages  .ur<*ts  nnotlier 
^ '1  uiii ;  that  makes  84,h(M),000,tNH).     Now,  there  slionid  he  added  to  that, 
^  \X  jv-iMus  to  me.inten*st  ui)on  that  $.'5,5O(),0OO,(H)0  which  bonght  the  rn  w 
'fttifirial.  and  interest  upon  the  amount  invested  in  the  plant,  that  would 
*ike.  it  may  be,  8-'5,(Hl,),lMMMMM).     That  should  be  8nbtra(;t(Ml  from  tlnj 
l-VifXV^HMNH),  which  is  what  you  receive  for  the  t'utire  ])rodnct  in  the 
*ark»-t,  and  the  remainder,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  amount  that  you, 
*»  the  manufacturer,  put  in  your  pocket  as  y<mr  profit.     Now,  is  not 
tlut  a  fair  Htatement  of  all  the  ex>nditions  that  should  be  embrat^ed  in 
TOar  data  in  onler  to  present  the  case  fairly  f — A.  In  the  first  instance, 
Iviiald  say  that  your  hypothetical  question  exposes  a  e^mdirion  of 
•dire  that  M  really  deplorable.    As  you  have  suggested  that  I  should 
ke  the  jien«oii  selected  aa  the  manufactun^r,  if  I  have  no  money,  instead 
if  borroiriDg  money  to  go  on  with  a  factory,  instead  of  hiring  a  number 
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of  hands  aud  borrowing  money  to  bay  raw  material,  T  ought  to  go  into 
a  workshop  and  earn  an  honest  living  instead  of  andertaking  to  make 
money  from  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
fact  is  as  you  have  supposed  it  in  many  cases.  Let  the  man  whobai 
the  money  hire  the  man  who  has  the  skill  to  ciirry  on  the  factory ;  bat 
do  not  let  the  man  wbo  has  no  money  hire  capital  to  build  the  factory 
aud  to  buy  the  raw  material,  and  pay  interest  on  that  money,  aud  then 
hire  money  to  pay  his  labor,  and  make  a  profit  above  all  that,  and  hiie 
a  superintendent  at  a  good  salary  to  manage  the  business,  and  be  bimself 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  land — so-called. 

Q.  Then  when  you  had  changed  the  manufacturer  into  the  capitalists 
you  would  really  feel  as  though  that  capitalist  should  be  deprived  of 
all  interest  upon  his  capital f — A.  No;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  this  maa 
who  is  the  manufacturer  in  your  hypothetical  question,  is  a  man  whoi0 
also  an  incubus  upon  labor. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  taking  th9 
management  of  a  great  manutVicturing  establishment  was  an  incnbn&r 
would  you? — A.  No;  not  as  a  manager;  but  on  your  supposition  ho 
would  receive  not  the  return  of  a  manager,  but  the  return  of  an  em- 
ployer, which  is  generally  considerably  higher. 

Q.  But  sometimes  the  employer's  returns  are  much  lower,  becann^ 
sometimes  employers  fail,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  and  when  they  doi^ 
is  evident  that  some  of  the  (conditions  in  the  labor  field  require  altera — 
tion.    But  I  believe  that  in  modern  society  and  so  long  as  the  competi  — 
tive  system  lasts  (aud  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  end,  aud  do  not  dosin^a 
to  prophesy  on  the  subject  either),  I  l>elieve  that  under  this  system  tb^a 
employer  is  entitled  to  a  return.    That  is,  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  iinn^^ 
wages.    And  if  he  does  not  do  that,  then  I  say  that  between  the  npp«^  :ar 
and  the  nether  millstone,  between  the  consumer  and  the  workingniac^, 
he  ought  to  be  crushed  out  as  a  manufacturer  and  forced  to  take  t4»  lift  ^ 
field  as  a  laborer. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  hibor  ought  to  be  first  ]>aid  out  of  the  wholt-  resul  -n, 
Thiit  is  your  main  point,  1  believe? — A  Yes,  sir;  and  then  if  tlie^rnp 
is  a  profit  I  do  not  deny  that  the  manufiicturer  may  bo  entitle<l  to  it. 

STUIKES. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  now  in  reference  to  strikes.    Befoiv  d»»ir^  g 
so,  1  wish  to  siiy  (as  it  will  save  timt»  by  avoiding  the  necessity  for  n*;-**^^ 
tition)  that  J  indorse  fully  the  statements  made  here  in  relatioit   to 
strikes  by  Mr.  McGuire  in  his  testimony  which  has  intervened  lietwr^-f/ 
that  whi(*h  I  gave  here  the  day  before  yestenlay  and  my  present  U*f*fi- 
mony.     While  fully  indorsing  what  he  said,  I  desire  to  iidd  a  few  n*a- 
sidcrations  on  that   subject.     The  strikes  that  I  have  mentioneil  a0 
having  tak«'n  place,  such  as  in  the  Lawrence  mills  and  the  Uanaooy 
mills  at  Cohocs,  in  this  State,  the  freight- handlers  strikes  here,  theror- 
drivers'  strike,  and  others,  those  were  in  trades  and  callings  in  which  (be 
operative's  or  workingnien  were  either  not  at  all  organized,  vory  \Hntrly 
organized,  or  organized  just  ])revions  to  or  during  the  strike,  auiltbive 
cases  have  no  bearing  whatsoever,  as  showing  the  value  ot  strikes*  in 
general.     Wiiile  I  am  in  tlie  labor  movement  and  take  a  stand  op|Niwd 
to  strikes  whenever  they  can  be  avoided,  1  have  no  sympathy  with,  nor 
can  I  indorse  or  echo,  the  statements  of  many  men  who  are  too  rmiy  to 
condemn  strikes.   Strikes  have  their  evils,  but  they  have  their  good  poii>U 
also,  and  with  proper  management,  with  proi>er  organixataoOf  sCriM 
do  generally  result  to  the  advantage  of  labor,  and  in  very  few  iaaUiBCt^ 
do  they  result  in  injury  to  the  workingmen,  whether  orgMiiied  or  ii"     J 
organized.  I 
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By  Mr.  Geoboe: 

Q.  You  mean  ultimate  injury  t — ^A.  Ultimate  injury.    Strikes  ought 
to  bo,  and  in  well-organized  trades  unions  they  are,  the  last  means  which 
workiuguien  resort  to  to  protect  themselves  against  the  almost  never 
«»ti;»fit.*d  greed  of  the  employers.    Besides  this,  the  strike  is,  in  many  in- 
»cai)ces,  the  only  remedy  within  our  reach  as  long  as  legislation  is  en- 
tirely iudiflereut  to  the  interests  of  labor.    The  bureau  of  statistics  of 
Ohio  in  187G  reportis  eleven  strikes  in  that  State  in  that  year,  strikes  of  a 
gvneial  character.    Two  of  those  strikes  were  gained  by  the  operatives 
(coal  tfiiners);  two  were  lost;  five  wei*e  compromised,  and  as  to  the  two 
ivmaiuiDg,  the  result  was  unknown.    Two  won  and  five  compromised, 
make  tseven  out  of  eleven  that  were  either  won  by  the  strikers  or  coinpro- 
miswl.    This  is  the  report  for  the  year  closing  January,  1878,  including 
Uitjeur  1877,  when  we  had  not  yet  fully  emerged  from  the  panic.    A  few 
yeini  ago  a  labor  society  of  England  ottered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
labor  strikes.    The  prize  was  awarded  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Hdlounell,  a  representative  of  the  coal-miners  of  England,  and  in  that 
*5ay  (of  which  I  have  tried  to  obtain  a  copy  lately,  but  have  failed)  he 
Jiepurtsthat  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  that  time  there  were  about  niuety- 
•eveu  strikes  of  a  general  character,  not  mere  local  or  circumscribed 
^tiike^,  but  important  ones,  of  which  seventy  were  gained,  twenty  were 
Utet,  and  seven  were  either  compromised  or  the  result  was  unknown. 
Thf  ri'sults  of  organization  in  my  own  trade,  cigar-making,  are  instruc- 
tive. From  the  year  1873  to  1878  the  cigar-makers  of  this  country  were  re- 
dnci-d  in  wages  systematically  eyery  spring  andevo'y/alL  The  i^eductions 
ia  wages  were  sometimes  large  and  sometimes  not  quite  so  large,  but 
^reduction  was  the  onler  of  the  day  at  those  periods.    At  that  time  the 
agar-makers'  organization  was  in  a  very  weak  and  puerile  condition. 
I^nrtber.  the  manufacturers  of  cigars  throughout  that  period  managed 
"Ko  introduce  a  system  of  tiuck  or  "])luck-me"  payments,  by  which  the 
^orkingnien  were  paid  in  kind,  cigars,  and  wore  required  to  go  out  and 
*ilibem  to  any  gn)gshop  or  other  place  of  any  description  where  they 
«ould  sell  ihein ;  or  they  would  receive  store  orders,  or,  in  the  case  of 
■iJiffle  rnen,  tliey  would  be  riMpiired  to  board  at  certain  hotels  or  board- 
^'i  bouses.    In  the  city  of  Elmira,  in  this  State,  a  manufacturer  paid  his 
'orkiugnien  $G  per  thousand  if  they  were  taking  their  wages  out  in 
^ck  or  kind,  while  he  paid  only  $5  a  thousand  to  those  single  men  who 
^fre  in  boanliug  houses,  and  but  $4  a  thousand  to  those  cigar-makers 
^lio  wanted  wish,  legal  tender.     In  one  instance  a  man  who  expected 
•t  the  end  of  the  week  to  receive  a  dollar  or  two  besides  his  board, 
^Jin  informed  by  his  employer  that  he  could  not  give  it  to  him  because 
•'^  bad  jnst  mad<»  an  investment  and  he  was  sorry  lor  it.    The  invest- 
*^ettl  waH  that  he  had  just  bought  a  horse,  but  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,'' 
%yd  he,  *'  I  had  to  take  it  in  tra<le.    That  being  so,  of  course  it  is  not 
^  very  high  price  that  I  want  for  it,  and  you  can  have  that  horse  for  the 
^laDoe  of  your  wages,"  whi<*.h  was  a  little  over  $.'5.    The  cigar -maker 
Wlieving  that  he  might  possibly  be  able  to  sell  the  animal,  and  finding 
tt  iiDpO£«ible  to  obtain  any  money,  took  the  horse.    lie  went  around 
^th  it  all  that  Saturday  evening,  and  not  having  any  money,  he  could 
MC  parcbaMe  the  horse  a  meal,  and  if  he  had  done  so  subsequent  events 
•hoved  that  the  horse  might  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  eat  it,  for 
ibMit  11  oVlcMrk   that  night  it  died  and  he  was  required  to  furnish  a 
vi|[OD  and  to  sec*  that  the  canvass  was  removed  and  taken  to  the  proper 
rtMe  of  interment,  or  he  would  hav(^  b(*cn  lined  by  the  city  authorities. 
&•  eODfieqoencD  to  him  was  a  night's  eflbrt  to  get  rid  of  the  horc» 
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aud  the  ])ayment  of  aboat  $4  to  have  it  carted  away  after  it  had  di« 
This  was  told  me  by  the  man  to  whom  it  occurred.    Last  year  the  BtL^M 
man  was  the  candidate  of  the  workiDgmen  for  member  of  assembly. 

THE  cigab-hae:ebs'  union. 

What  I  wish  to  show  is  the  condition  of  the  cigar-makers  at  that 
period  when  there  was  no  organization.  When  our  organizations  com- 
menced to  emerge  and  reorganize  throughout  the  country,  the  first  jear 
there  were  seventeen  strikes  in  our  trade,  of  which  twelve  or  thirteea 
were  successful.  The  rest  were  either  lost  or  compromised.  In  the 
year  following  wo  had  forty-six  strikes,  of  which  thirty  seven,  I  tbink, 
were  successful,  three  lost,  and  six  compromised.  In  these  last  two 
years,  since  which  we  have  held  no  convention  (we  will  hold  one  next 
year  and  we  will  hear  the  result),  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  bad 
over  one  hundred  aud  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  strikes,  and 
the  strikes  have  been  successful  except  in,  perhaps,  twenty  iustaDcea, 
where  they  may  have  been  lost  or  compromised.  The  truck  system  of 
which  I  spoke  exists  no  longer  in  our  trade.  We  have  adopte<i  a  coane 
of  action  which  our  experience  has  taught  us,  and  that  is,  in  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  when  it  is  generally  dull,  not  to  strike  for  an  ad* 
vance  of  wages.  Formerly,  before  the  organization,  men  would  prob- 
ably strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  in  the  dull  season,  aud  lie  content 
that  they  were  not  reduced  in  the  busy  seiison.  Our  experience  baa 
taught  us  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  action. 

Q.  You  strike  now  when  business  is  active  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  tben, 
when  we  obtain  an  increase  of  wages  when  times  are  fair,  our  obJH^t  ia 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  fair  wages  duiing  the  dull  season  also,  and,wbila 
we  have  made  provision  not  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  during 
those  peiiods,  we  are  always  in  a  ])()sition  to  strike  agsiinst  a  rediietioB 
of  wages  or  the  introduction  of  the  tnick  system,  or  other  obuoxloaa 
rules.  We  have  found  that,  for  the  puriwse  of  accomplishing  tbia  ob- 
ject, it  is  entirely  valneless  to  organize  a  union  during  a  Mtrike,  and  tbat 
it  is  little  better  than  valueless  to  organize  just  immediately  before  a 
strike.  VVe  have  found  th«nt  if  we  are  dcMirous  of  gaining  anytbingin 
a  strike,  we  must  ])repare  in  ]K'ace  for  tlie  turbulent  time  wiiicb  may 
come.  And  the  Cigar  makers'  International  Union,  of  which  I  nov 
s])eak  especially,  is  an  organization  tiiat  has  in  irs  tnmsury  betwpfa 
$l;i(>,(lOO  and  :?ir>(),(K)0  ready  to  l»e  concentrated  within  five  days  at  .my 
tirn«'  at  any  driven  ]K>int.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
of  that  or^^anization.  Of  course  1  am  not  dcsinins  of  making  a  ]tro|A* 
ganda  I'ur  it,  but  to  i  lustratt*  what  1  liave  hern  saying  I  will  nsid  fn'O 
it  this  i)rovisi«»n:  "Any  union  lM»ing  din»rtfd  by  the  I'Xei-uiive  InmhI  lo 
forward  nion(\v  to  another  hx'al  union,  and  failing  to  comply  »itbin 
five  days  fioui  date  of  said  notit-r,  >hall  be  su^iM-nded."  Tliat  is,  in  ibf 
event  id* a  strike  at  a  ;riven  point,  the  intiTUational  prc^sidi-nt  of  Ibeof- 
ganizatiiui  is  diiccted  t(»  direct  or  n'<|nest  the  nraiest  union  lo  imniHli- 
ately  send  on  its  whole  treasury  if  that  is  neressary.  anil  the  »ni«»na 
thr«»u;,diont  the  i»ntire  country  and  (.-anada  t<»  forward  their  ent in*  in**- 
nry  it  necessary,  t<»  be  ]daeed  at  the  tlisposal  of  the  organizatiou  ibjtia 
in  trouhle. 

By  the  Cu AIRMAN: 

Q.  The  funds  are  aln^aily  dei>osited  or  under  the  conttvl  of  tbcM^ 
rious  subuuiuHs  all  over  the  country  f — A.  Yen,  sir;  the  fuuds  tfa  ■i' 
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trated  at  any  given  point,  but  are  sabdivided  ont  among  the 
tranches,  of  which  there  are  185. 

k>  that  the  custody  of  the  money  is,  of  course,  very  safeT — A.  f  es, 
ind  there  is  a  special  feature  in  the  organization,  the  equalization 
funds*  That  is,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  every  six  montiis, 
Bsident  of  the  general  international  union  is  directed  to  make  an 
^te  account,  from  the  reports  that  are  made  by  the  local  organ!- 
I,  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands  and  their  membership ;  the  ag- 
a  ftinda  are  calculated  and  a  certain  per  capita  is  arrived  at,  and 
end  of  this  period  the  union  or  the  branch  that  has  expended  less 
b1  expenses  under  the  laws  than  its  neighbor  or  any  other  union, 
3ted  to  forward  to  that  union  which  may  have  expended  more  a 
I  sum  of  money.  So  that  if  the  organization  has,  say  (as  it  has), 
members  in  round  numbers,  $160,000  would  be  about  $9  a  head. 
It  the  end  of  a  certain  period  an  organization  which  would  have 
anbers  would  have  $4,500  in  its  treasury;  an  organization  with 
mbers  would  have  $90  in  its  treasury;  an  organization  with  2,000 
srs  would  have  $18,000  in  its  treasury.  Besides  this,  the  organi- 
pays  sick  benefits,  death  benefits,  and  strike  benefits, 
t  is  really  a  life  and  health  assurance  company? — A.  It  has  those 

t  is  like  an  ordinary  assurance  company  with  the  strike  benefit 
and  a  health  benefit  if  the  need  for  it  arises  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
like  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  those  features,  after 
gone  through  my  general  statement  on  the  matter  of  strikes. 

OTHER  TRADES  UNIONS. 

Ing  the  last  panic  the  granite-cutters  of  this  country  were  able  to 
in  their  rates  of  wages  against  reduction,  and  their  hours  of 
At  eight  per  day.  i^d  it  was  the  force  of  their  organization 
exempted  them  from  being  compelled  to  work  under  a  reduction 
;esor  to  submit  to  the  lengthening  of  their  hours  of  labor.  The 
live  engineers  were  compelled  but  once  during  the  panic  to  sub- 
a  reduction  of  wages.  The  mulc-spiuners'  national  organization 
coomplished,  through  their  organization,  a  result  which  was  de- 
lem  by  legislation.  They  had  endeavored  for  years  to  compel  the 
>  pay  them  their  wages  weekly.  They  had  been  paid  fortnightly 
itnly.  The  legislature,  however,  repeatedly  told  them  that  it 
lot  be  done,  that  it  would  be  too  inconvenient,  and  should  not 
ited  upon.  Through  the  efi'orts  of  the  mulo-Hpiuners'  union  they 
r  paid  weekly.  So  that  what  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  by 
ion  they  have  accomplished  b^^  their  organization. 
iThat  are  considered  by  the  laboring  people  to  be  the  advantages 
e  short  payments  ? — A.  The  fact  that  on  Saturday,  or  at  least  once 
,  the  laborer  can  go  home  with  the  few  dollars  that  he  has  earned, 
mm  to  his  wife,  and  be  placed  upon  a  footing  with  all  other  per- 
.  the  purchase  of  his  articles  of  conHumption  ;  while  it'  he  is  paid 
fatly  or  monthly  he  is  compelled  to  purchase  from  a  certain 
r,  grocer,  or  clotbier  (if  he  can  buy  clothes),  even  though  that 
may  take  advantage  of  him,  and  thus  the  laborer  be  compelled 
higher  prices  than  his  neighbor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accept 
iof  inferior  quality.  The  purchasing  power  of  his  wages  is  re- 
I7  the  fact  of  his  not  receiving  his  wages  at  least  once  a  week. 
i>o  you  think  that  if  he  is  paid  the  larger  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
of  it  is  more  likely  Co  be  expended  injudiciously,  so  that  he 

LAW) 
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will  not  have  the  money  by  him  during  the  succeeding  month  and  i 
therefore  bay  on  credit  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  1 — ^A.  Ye«,  a 
also  that.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Association  in  1881  endeavoi 
to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages,  but  foiled  in  their  attempt.  If  they  i 
been  loosely  organized  or  if  they  had  become  disorganized  the  mai 
factyorers  would  have  accomplished  on  the  first  of  last  June  a  reda<^ 
of  wages  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  At  or  about  that  time  the  press 
the  entire  country,  with  very  few  exceptions,  either  advised  the  ii 
and  steel  workers  to  accept  the  reduction,  on  the  ground  that  they  w< 
unable  to  cope  with  the  iron  masters,  or  wrote  such  discouraging 
ports  and  articles  that  it  required  men  of  nerve  to  withstand  the  pr 
sure  from  the  general  opinion  prevailing  that  they  would  not  be  able 
hold  out,  in  consequence  of  the  employers  insisting  on  the  redacti< 
The  iron  and  steel  workers,  however,  adopted  a  resolution  that  tt 
would  under  no  consideration  submit  to  the  reduction,  and  the  fiu^t  tt 
they  had  demonstrated  to'  their  employers  the  year  previous  that  it 
were  fully  competent  to  inflict  great  damage  and  injury  upon  them  8 
isfied  the  employers  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  hard  fight,  and  tb 
preferred  to  recede  from  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  reduction 
ten  per  cent,  rather  than  to  encounter  the  serious  opposition  of  I 
amalgamated  iron  and  steel  workers'  organization.  This  victory  was  < 
taint* d  without  a  strike ;  by  a  mere  resolution  that,  if  the  reduction  n 
insisted  ui)on  they  would  strike.  And  again,  the  fsict  that  they  bad  hi 
together  after  they  were  defeated  before  prevented  a  reduction  of  wa{ 
last  June. 

In  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  New  Jersey  a  quo 
tion  is  made,  and  while  I  have  not  the  quotation  with  me,  I  will  gr 
the  substance  of  it  It  mentions  the  fact  of  England  being  one  of  ^ 
richest  countries  on  this  earth ;  the  fact  that  during  the  panic  of  1 : 
few  if  any  of  the  members  of  trades  unions  in  England  suffered 
evils  from  which  so  large  a  number  suffered  who  were  not  memberi 
the  unions,  and  the  fact  that  the  unions  had,  by  means  of  strikes  : 
other  measures,  improved  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  B 
land  materially  and  to  a  very  marked  extent  in  the  instance  of 
farm  laborers  of  England.  Formerly,  it  says,  the  poor-houses,  the  w^  • 
houses,  and  the  jails  were  filled  after  the  harvest  was  reaped, 
many  of  the  laborers  were  compelled  to  either  beg,  steal,  or  starve  ^ 
after  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Laborers'  CJnion  their  condition  i 
materially  improved,  so  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  jails,  ab 
houses,  and  prisons  formerly  required  were  unnecessary  and  vacai 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  head  of  that  organin 
tion,  was  called  ui)on  some  few  years  ago  by  the  British  ministry  to  ta 
them  what  could  be  done  for  the  farm  laborers.  He  answered  that  th 
time  when  they  could  have  done  them  any  material  good  had  passed 
and  that  when  they  could  have  done  them  any  good  they  had  nete 
offered  their  aid.  • 

There  is  nothing  in  the  labor  movement  that  employers  who  have  hit 
unorganized  laborers  dread  so  much  as  organization ;  but  organizatioi 
alone  will  not  do  much  unless  the  organization  provides  itself  wilhi 
good  fund,  so  that  the  operatives  may  be  in  a  position,  in  the  event  < 
a  struggle  with  their  employers,  to  hold  out. 

THE  << benefit"  feature  IN  TRADES  UNIONS. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  while  ago,  I  wish  to  ai 
that  these  benefit  features  of  which  I  have  spoken  have  oeen  introduo 
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into  these  organkationB  for  a  dnal  pnrpofie.    The  first  object  is  benevo- 

knee  and  hnmanity,  tryinff  to  help  each  other  in  the  event  of  any  of 

oor  number  fiJIinff  oat  of  work,  or  becoming  sick,  or  dying.    It  is 

in  aid  maxim  with  us  that  no  trades  nnionist  can  be  buried  in  pot- 

lei's  field.    We  wish  to  have  a  trades  onionist  cared  for  even  after  deaUi, 

•ad  given  a  decent  bnriaL  We  are  now  even  considering  the  question  of 

iDtrodadng  a  benefit  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member's  wife.    The 

•dysotase  of  a  loan  or  traveling  benefit  is  also  great.    The  laws  of  the 

State  of  l^ew  York,  passed  during  the  panic,  made  poverty  a  crime,  and 

die  man  who  went  from  one  place  to  another  in  quest  of  work  was  often 

pnaished  and  sent  to  prison  as  a  ^^  tramp."    Our  union  at  that  time  in- 

trodaced  a  traveling  benefit,  so  that  the  members  of  our  craft  were 

tt?ed  from  the  operation  of  that  law,  and  could  go  in  search  of  work 

with  safBcient  means  to  carry  them  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  such  knowledge  as  you  have  in  regard 
to  BO-called  ^^  tramps"  in  the  period  of  panic  when  the  law  to  which  you 
refer  was  iMtssed.  You  may  remember  that  at  that  time  there  were  a 
great  many  i>ersons  who  were  called  tramps,  moving  from  one  place  to 
mother  in  quest  of  work  sometimes  and  sometimes  for  other  purposes. 
Now,  of  those  migratory  persons,  about  what  proportion,  io  your  opin- 
km,  were  honest  men  reduced  to  poverty,  anxious  and  williug  to  work 
if  they  could  get  work  f  They  were  denouuced  generally,  we  all  know, 
••  '*  tramps,"  and  laws  were  enacted  against  tramps,  ana  I  would  like 
to  get  some  idea  of  how  many  of  them  were,  in  your  opinon,  the  i)eo- 

fl^— A.  I  will  answer  that  question  later,  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  but 
prefer  now  to  continue  my  statement  of  the  purposes  and  advantages 
of  these  benefits.    I  have  stated  the  first  purpose.    The  secoud  purpose 
is  that  men  who  become  members  of  these  organizations  shall  find  that 
^eie  are  other  advantages  connected  with  trades  unions  than  the  mere 
'lUitter  of  protection  against  reduction  of  wages.   In  the  eveut  of  a  strike 
or  a  struggle  either  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  against  a  reduction  of 
^ages,  or  an  effort  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  aud  in  the 
^ent  of  the  workingman  being  defeated  in  that  struggle  or  effort,  the 
^kct  is  in  many  of  these  organizations  where  these  benevolent  features  are 
^ot  incorporated,  that  the  members  fall  apart,  thus  throwing  themselves 
^pon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  employer,  who  can  thus  take  advantage 
^f  each  one;  while  in  the  organizatious  haviug  these  benevolent  and 
^Deflcial  features  the  members  are  held  together  by  mutual  interests 
^ther  than  those  connected  directly  with  the  question  of  strikes ;  and 
this  fSEMSt  that  tiiey  are  held  thus  together  prevents  the  reduction  of 
^BgeB  and  the  taking  advantage  of  them  individually  by  their  employ- 
ers.    These  are  the  dual  purposes  of  those  beneficial  features. 

**  TBAMPS." 

In  reference  to  ^Hramps"  so  called,  or,  as  I  should  call  them,  work- 
tngmen  who  for  a  time  at  least  have  become  superfluous  in  society,  men 
nether,  whom  the  employing  class  have  made  superfluous — the  best  evi- 
dence that  these,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  honest-intentioned  work- 
ingmen  is  the  £act  that  since  the  era  of  our  so-called  prosperity  set  in 
^we  And  that  the  complaint  against  this  immense  number  of  our  people 
lias  been  reduced  alomst  to  a  minimum.  The  fact  is  that,  with  the  return 
of  pTKNiperity,  most  of  those  men  have  come  to  the  cities  and  have  re- 
d  to  work,  while  those  who  were  longer  out  of  employment  may 
become  demoitdized,  through  want  of  employment,  and,  as  they 
dollar  or  ten  cents  on  their  travels,  may  have  spent  it  in  drink  or 
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somethiug  else ;  bat  that  they  were  broaght  to  that  oonditiony  o 
the  larger  portion  of  them  were  broaght  to  that  coDdition,  by  d 
stances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  I  am  certainly  conv 
The  number  of  such  people  could  not  be  easily  estimated.  I  hav 
it  variously  stated,  by  the  workingmen,  who  probably  stated  the  I 
number,  and  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  chief  of  the  Massach 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  who  stated  probably  the  lowest  noml 
have  seen  it  stated  from  60,000  or  70,000  up  to  2,000,000 ;  but  of  < 
neither  of  those  numbers  can  be  anything  like  accurate. 

Q.  They  probably  counted  the  same  men  in  a  good  many  dil 
localities  f — ^A.  Very  probably.  On  this  question  of  strikes  I 
nothing  to  add,  except,  that  if  you  desire  to  question  me,  I  st 
pleased  to  give  any  further  information  that  I  may  possess. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  You  understand  that  this  recent  strike  of  the  telegraphei 
failed. — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  understand  that  that  strike  is  finally  at  a 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  its  failure,  or  have  yon  a  welf-consj 
opinion  slb  to  the  cause  f — ^A.  I  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  < 
failure  of  that  strike. 

WHY  SOME  STRIKES  FAIL. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  f — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  first  few  s 
that  workingmen  generally  indulge  in  are  lost,  fi-om  the  fact  that 
employers  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  labor  has  o 
rights  which  they  ought  to  respect;  second,  because  they  are 
unaware  that  the  laborers  who  are  on  a  strike  are  capable  of  infl 
an  injury  upon  them ;  and  third,  that  when  they  arc  once  in  a 
and  hold  out  for  a  considerable  period  they  do  not  like  to  weake 
.accede  to  the  terms  of  their  employ6s,  but  prefer  to  make  large 
dees  from  their  wealth  or  capital  rather  than  to  accede  to  those  den 
This  being  the  second  telegraph  strike  (though  it  may  really  be  U 
the  first  thorough  strike  of  the  telegraphers),  the  company,  that  ii 
Gould,  was  unable  to  comprehend  at  first,  what  he  was  forced  to  oo 
hend  in  the  case  of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  last  year 
the  workingmen  were  in  a  position  to  infiict  a  considerable  damage 
the  o^mpany.  This  strike  has  another  instructive  feature.  It  will 
the  telegraphers  this,  that  if  they  are  desirious  of  holding  out  for  f 
])eriod  and  fighting  a  concern  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ^Ve^te^l  I 
Telegraph  Comjiany  they  will  have  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  foi 

Q.  They  will  have  to  have  a  treasury,  you  mean  t — A.  They  will 
to  have  a  treasury.  Further,  the  accumulation  of  such  a  treasur 
])ayment  of  benefit-s  to  members,  and  the  demonstration  to  meinl>er 
the  organizations  are  fully  capable  of  kee^ping  their  promist\*(,  not  m: 
[)ron)ises  and  violiiting  them  to  their  memlu-rs,  hut  making  piomi«( 
keeping  them,  will  insure  tlie  conlldence  of  the  members  in  their  o 
ization,  and  they  will  find  that  when  they  next  imlulge  in  or  thr 
a  strike  Mr.  Jay  Gouhi  will  be  more  willing  to  liMid  an  ear  to  their 
plaints  and  grievances.  As  to  this  general  outt-ry  among employen 
sometimes  tlie  press  will  echo  the  cry),  al>oat  the  men  on  strike 
turbulent,  about  their  being  destroyersof  pro]>erty  and  violators  < 
public  pe;)ce,  the  truth  is  tlnit  where  these  ofiensi^s  art*  committed 
are  very  seldom  the  work  of  the  men  on  strike,  nor  are  they  oc 
nanced  by  the  men  on  strike,  but  that  they  are  not  committed  hf 
zealous  friends  1  will  not  say. 


des  auion  that  is  of  some  years'  standing  is^  by  the  very  flEtct 
aembership  of  the  organization  and  his  ezpenence  there,  toaght 
e  by  the  decision  of  the  msyority.  Therefore  when  anything 
kind  I  have  mentioned  occurs  or  is  heard  of  in  the  organiza- 
lat  are  of  long  standing,  it  is  condemned  in  the  most  strenaoos 
ind  action  is  taken  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  saoh 
»,  or  if  it  is  accomplished  to  prevent  the  recorrence  of  it.  The 
re  of  our  organization  are  made  to  well  understand  that  such 
of  warfare  in  strikes  is  not  tolerated  in  any  well-regulated  or 
^nized  trades  union.  So  high  an  authority  as  the  Duke  of 
f  in  his  work,  The  Keign  of  Law,  states  that  ^'  combinations  of 
gmen  for  the  protection  of  their  labor  are  recommended  alike  by 
and  experience."  When  we  strike  as  organized  workingmen, 
eanMy  win,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  trouble  that  our  em- 
fo  to  when  they  try  to  show  that  strikes  are  failures,  but  you 
tioe  that  they  generally  or  always  point  to  unorganized  work- 
hat  is  one  reason  also  why  when  the  employers  know  that  the 
pnen  are  organized  and  have  got  a  good  treasury  strikes  are 
equently  avoided.  There  are  fewer  strikes  among  organized 
gmen,  but  when  they  do  strike  they  are  able  to  hold  out  much 
than  the  others,  and  Uiey  generally  win.  The  trades  unions 
what  too  many  men  have  been  led  to  believe  they  are,  impor- 
from  Europe,  if  they  are  imported,  then,  as  has  been  said^  they 
nded  at  Plymouth  Kock  from  the  Mayflower.  Modem  indus- 
^Ives  these  organizations  out  of  the  existing  conditions  where 
re  two  classes  in  society,  one  incessantly  striving  to  obtain  the 
r  the  other  class  for  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  the  largest 
« or  number  of  hours  of  labor ;  and  the  members  of  the  other 
sing,  as  individuals,  utterly  helpless  in  a  contest  with  their  em- 
\f  naturally  resort  to  combinations  to  improve  their  condition, 
ftct,  they  are  forced  by  the  conditions  which  surround  them  to 
»  for  self-protection.  Hence  trades  unions.  Trades  unions  are 
'barons,  nor  are  they  the  outgrowth  of  barbarism.    On  the  con- 
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somethiug  else ;  but  that  they  were  brought  to  that  conditioii,  or  tha^ 
the  larger  portion  of  them  were  brought  to  that  condition^  by  dream 
stances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  I  am  certainly  convinoed 
The  number  of  such  people  could  not  be  easily  estimated.  I  have  seei 
it  variously  stated,  by  the  workingmen,  who  probably  stated  the  larges 
number,  and  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  chief  of  the  Massachosett 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  who  stated  probably  the  lowest  number, 
have  seen  it  stated  from  60,000  or  70,000  up  to  2,000,000 ;  but  of  ootini 
neither  of  those  numbers  can  be  anything  like  accurate. 

Q.  They  probably  counted  the  same  men  in  a  good  many  differen 
localities  f — ^A.  Very  probably.  On  this  question  of  strikes  I  bavi 
nothing  to  add,  except,  that  if  you  desire  to  question  me,  [  shall  b< 
pleased  to  give  any  further  information  that  I  may  possess. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  You  understand  that  this  recent  strike  of  the  telegraphers  ha^ 
failed. — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  understand  that  that  strike  is  finally  at  an  end 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  its  failure,  or  have  you  a  well-considered 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  f — A.  I  have  an  opinion  a«  to  the  cause  of  tb^ 
failure  of  that  strike. 

WHY  SOME  STRIKES  FAIL. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  f — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  first  few  stnket 
that  workingmen  generally  indulge  in  are  lost,  from  the  fact  that  their 
employers  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  labor  has  certain 
rights  which  they  ought  to  resi>ect;  second,  be<iausc  they  are  reallj 
unaware  that  the  laborers  who  are  on  a  strike  are  capable  of  iDfiicting 
an  injury  upon  them ;  and  third,  that  when  they  arc  once  in  a  strike 
and  hold  out  for  a  considerable  period  they  do  not  like  to  weaken  and 
accede  to  the  terms  of  their  employ6s,  but  prefer  to  make  largo  sacri- 
dees  from  their  wealth  or  capital  rather  than  to  accede  to  those  demanda. 
This  being  the  second  telegraph  strike  (though  it  may  really  be  termed 
the  first  thorough  strike  of  the  telegraphers),  the  company,  that  is,  Jv 
Gould,  was  unable  to  comprehend  at  first,  what  he  was  forced  to  compre- 
hend in  the  case  of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  last  year,  that 
the  workingmen  were  in  a  position  to  inflict  a  considerable  damage  open 
the  itompany.  This  strike  has  another  instructive  feature.  It  will  tCAch 
the  telegraphers  this,  that  if  they  are  desirious  of  holding  out  for  along 
period  and  fighting  a  concern  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Western  Unioo 
Telegraph  Company  they  will  have  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  forwar. 

Q.  They  will  have  to  have  a  treasury,  you  mean  t — A.  They  will  have 
to  have  a  treasury.  Further,  the  accumulation  of  such  a  treasury,  the 
]>ayment  of  benefits  to  members,  and  the  demonstration  to  membeTS  that 
the  organizations  are  fully  capable  of  keeping  their  promises,  not  iDAkio| 
promises  and  violating  them  to  their  members,  but  making  pi-omiseflflid 
keeping  them,  will  insure  the  confidence  of  the  members  in  their  organ- 
izution,  and  they  will  find  that  when  they  next  indulge  in  or  threaten 
a  strike  Mr.  Jay  Gould  will  be  more  willing  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  com* 
plaints  and  grievances.  As  to  this  general  outcry  among  employers  (and 
sometimes  the  press  will  echo  the  cry),  about  the  men  on  strike  being 
turbulent,  about  their  being  destroyers  of  property  and  violators  of  th» 
public  x>ei)x;e,  the  truth  is  thiit  where  these  offenses  are  committed  th07 
are  very  seldom  the  work  of  the  men  on  strike,  nor  are  they  ooonte- 
nanced  by  the  men  on  strike,  but  that  they  are  not  committed  by  ovtf- 
zealou8  fnends  I  will  not  say. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  TRADES  UNIONS. 

BTen  in  saoh  iiiBtanceB,  however,  the  organizations  of  labor  are  the 
wmaervators  of  the  public  peace;  for  when  strikes  occor  among  men 
vfao  are  unorganized,  often  acting  upon  illy-considered  plans,  hastily 
adopted,  acting  upon  passion,  and  sometimes  not  knowing  what  they 
kave  gone  on  strike  for,  except  possibly  some  fancied  grievance,  and 
kaidly  knowing  by  what  means  Uiey  can  or  may  remedy  their  griev- 
•oees,  each  acts  upon  his  own  account  without  the  restraint  of  organ- 
intioD,  and  feels  that  he  serves  the  cause  of  the  strike  best  when  he 
does  something  that  just  occurs  to  him;  while  the  man  who  belougs 
to  ft  trades  uuion  that  is  of  some  years'  standing  is^  by  the  very  fact 
of  his  membership  of  the  organization  and  his  ezpenence  there,  taught 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.     Therefore  when  anything 
of  that  kind  I  have  mentioned  occurs  or  is  heard  of  in  the  organiza- 
tioDs  that  are  of  long  standing,  it  is  condemned  in  the  most  strenuous 
terms  and  action  is  taken  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  such 
purpose,  or  if  it  is  accomplished  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  it.    The 
nembers  of  our  organization  are  made  to  well  understand  that  such 
ft  mode  of  warfare  in  strikes  is  not  tolerated  in  any  well-regulated  or 
wdl-organized  trades  union.     So  high  an  authority  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  in  his  work,  The  Keign  of  Law,  states  that  ^^  combinations  of 
workiDgmen  for  the  protection  of  their  labor  are  recommended  alike  by 
leftBon  and  experience."    When  we  strike  as  organized  workingmen, 
vft  generally  wiu,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  trouble  that  our  em- 
plovers  go  to  when  they  tr>'  to  show  that  strikes  are  failures,  but  you 
wOl  notice  that  they  generally  or  always  point  to  unorganized  work- 
Qi.   That  is  one  reason  also  why  when  the  employers  ^ow  that  the 
^iorkingmen  are  organized  and  have  got  a  good  treasury  strikes  are 
y^ry  fiiquently  avoided.     There  are  fewer  strikes  among  organized 
wofklngmen,  but  when  they  do  strike  they  are  able  to  bold  out  much 
longer  than  the  others,  and  t^ey  generally  win.     The  trades  unions 
are  not  what  too  many  men  have  been  led  to  believe  they  are,  impor- 
tfttions  fix>m  Europe,  if  they  are  imported,  then,  as  has  been  said^  they 
were  landed  at  Plymouth  Bock  from  the  Mayflower.    Modern  indus- 
try evolves  these  organizations  out  of  the  existing  conditions  where 
there  are  two  classes  in  society,  one  incessantly  striving  to  obtain  the 
Iftbor  of  the  other  class  for  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  the  largest 
amouDt  or  number  of  hours  of  labor ;  and  the  members  of  the  other 
class  being,  as  individuals,  utterly  helpless  in  a  contest  with  their  em- 
ployers, naturally  resort  to  combinations  to  improve  their  condition, 
and,  in  fact,  they  are  forced  by  the  conditions  which  surround  them  to 
organize  for  self-protection.    Hence  trades  unions.    Trades  unions  are 
oot  barbarous,  nor  are  they  the  outgrowth  of  barbarism.    On  the  con- 
trary they  are  only  possible  where  civilization  exists.    Trades  unions 
cannot  exist  in  China ^  they  cannot  exist  in  Russia:  and  in  all  those 
aemi-barbarous  countries  they  can  hardly  exist,  if  indeed  they  can  ex- 
ist at  aU.    But  they  have  been  formed  successfully  in  this  country,  in 
Qennany,  in  England,  and  they  are  gradually  gaining  strength   in 
Prance.    In  Great  Britain  they  are  very  strong;  they  have  been  form- 
ing there  for  fifty  years,  and  they  are  still  forming,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  great  future  for  them  yet  in  America.    Wherever  trades  unions  have 
QVguiised  and  are  most  firmly  organized,  there  are  the  right  of  the  peo- 
b|b  most  respected.    A  people  may  be  educated,  but  to  me  it  appears 
ttilfe  tbe  greatest  amount  of  intelligence  exists  in  that  country  or  that 

the  people  are  best  able  to  defend  their  rights,  and  their 
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liberties  as  against  those  who  are  desirous  of  andenuioing  them.  Trades 
anions  are  organizations  that  instill  into  men  a  higher  motive-power  and 
give  them  a  higher  goal  to  look  to.  The  hope  that  is  too  freqaently  dead- 
ened in  their  breasts  when  unorganized  is  awakened  by  the  trades  anions 
as  it  can  be  by  nothing  else.  A  man  is  sometimes  reached  by  inflnenoes 
such  as  the  church  may  hold  out  to  him,  but  the  conditions  that  will 
make  him  a  better  citizen  and  a  more  independent  one  are  those 
that  are  evolved  out  of  the  trades  union  movement.  That  makes  him 
a  better  citizen  and  a  better  man  in  every  particular.  There  are  only 
a  few  who  can  be  reached  by  the  church  so  as  to  affect  their  daily  walk 
in  life  compared  with  the  numbers  reached  by  these  organizations. 

TRADES  UNIONS  NOT  COMMUNISTIC. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  outside  public,  I  think,  very  largely  confound  the  condition^ 
out  of  which  the  trades  union  grows  or  is  formed,  with  tlie,  to  th^ 
general  public  mind,  somewhat  revolutionary  ideas  that  are  embraofr^^ 
under  the  names  of  socialism  and  communism.    Before  you  get  throngk^ 
won't  you  let  us  understand  to  what  extent  the  trades  union  is  an  oia.^ 
growth  or  an  evolution  of  those  ideas,  and  to  what  extent  it  stan^Js 
apart  from  them  and  is  based  on  different  principles f — A.  The  tnu&^g 
unions  are  by  no  means  an  outgrowth  of  socialistic  or  communis ^o 
ideas  or  principles,  but  the  socialistic  and  communistic  notions  ^^re 
evol ve<l  from  some  of  the  trades  unions'  movements.    As  to  the  qaest;S.<m 
of  the  principles  of  communism  or  socialism  prevailing  in  trades  nnic^na^ 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  connect  themselves  as  workingmen  v«-irh 
the  trades  unions  who  may  have  socialistic  convictions,  yet  who  D^^er 
gave  them  currency;  who  say,  ^^ Whatever  ideas  we  may  have  &.^  to 
the  future  state  of  society,  regardless  of  what  the  end  of  the  l^bor 
movement  as  a  movement  between  classes  may  be,  they  must  remaxs  in 
the  background,  and  we  must  subordinate  our  convictions,  anrl    oor 
views  and  our  acts  to  the  general  good  that  the  trades-union  move  meat 
brings  to  the  laborer."    A  large  number  of  them  think  and  act  in  that 
way.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men — ^not  so  numerous  now  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past — who  are  endeavoring  to  conquer  the  tnutenh 
union  movement  and  subordinate  it  to  those  doctrines,  and  in  a  meason^'    ' 
in  a  few  such  organizations  that  condition  of  things  exists,  but  by  no 
means  does  it  exist  in  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  best  organiied 
trades  unions.    There  the  view  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  the  desire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  by  and  through  the  efforts  of 
the  trades  union,  is  fully  lived  up  to.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
covered  the  entire  ground  of  the  question. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  state,  then,  that  the  trades  unions  generally  are  not  prupa- 
gaudist.s  of  socialistic  views! — A.  They  are  not.  On  the  contrarjii  tbe 
endeavors  of  which  I  have  si>oken,  made  by  certain  persons  to  couqow 
the  trades  unions  in  certain  cases,  are  resisted  by  the  tmdes  uniouists;  in 
the  first  place  for  the  trades  unions'  sake,  and  even  persona  who  h*^ 
these  convictions  perhaps  equally  as  strong  as  the  otliers  will  7^ 
subordinate  them  entirely  to  the  good  to  be  received  directly  throji?" 
the  tra  les  unions.  These  last  help  those  who  have  not  such  convicljoiu 
to  resist  those  who  seek  to  use  the  trades  unions  to  ptopagata  tli^ 
socialistic  ideas. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  trades  unions  have  impeded  or  advanced  Aa 
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fpraod  of  socialistic  Tiewst — ^A.  I  beUeve  that  the  existence  of  the 
CRides-iiiiion  moTement,  more  especially  where  tiie  onionists  are  better 
orgmnixed,  has  evoked  a  spirit  and  a  demand  for  reform,  bat  has  held 
in  check  the  more  radical  elements  in  society.  • 

By  the  Chaibmaii  : 

Q.  You  m^y  remember  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lens,  that  they  origi- 

in  conservatism,  bnt  that  they  are  tending  to  radicalism  or  to 

I,  with  the  chances  very  decidedly  in  the  direction  that  sociid- 

will  come  to  control  the  trades  nnion  instead  of  the  former  conserv- 

mtive  ^irit.    What  is  the  trath  abont  that,  fix>m  your  knowledge  of  the 

Imbor  organisations t — A.  As  to  the  views  >Ir.  Lenx  holds,  I  think  very 

little  heed  ought  to  be  paid  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  views  he 

now  expresses  are  not  Uie  views  he  expressed  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 

wbat  he  expressed  a  year  ago  he  expressed  views  contrary  to  and  acted 

in  eoffiflict  with  a  few  months  ago,  and  he  has  tamed  another  somerset 

here.    I  would  rather  answer  an  independent  question  that  you  may 

propound  than  answer  or  endeavor  to  correct  any  statement  that  that 

penoD  has  made. 

Q.  Well,  I  did  ask  you  a  question,  whether,  from  year  stand-point, 
•"fitlifffp  was  gaining  control  of  the  trades  unions  and  becoming  tiieir 
actnacing  spirit  t  —A.  I  think  not  Some  few  years  ago,  when  the  trades- 
uaioQ  movement  was  down,  or  rather  when,  from  the  effects  of  the  panic, 
the  workingmen  had  not  organized  upon  the  present  plan — had  not 
adopted  the  benevolent  and  beneficial  features,  and  consequently  had 
become  dispersed  to  a  great  extent — ^in  that  conoition  of  things  this  ele- 
Mot  thought  now  was  the  time  for  them  to  capture  the  trades-union 
Movement,  and  tiiey  did  capture  the  unions  in  a  few  instances. 

Q.  But  the  genmJ  drift  of  the  movement  is  conservative,  merely 
remedial  or  protective  to  the  laborer,  and  recognizes  the  existing  order 
of  society  f — A.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  views  of  some  individuids 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  whole  organizations.    Some  •f 
Uie  men,  of  course,  may  not  have  high  aspirations  as  to  the  fature  state 
^f  society,  but,  as  I  said,  a  large  number  of  our  able  men,  good  men  I 
t^elieve,  have  convictions  that  the  state  of  society  under  which  we  Uve, 
^he  competitive  system,  is  not  one  that  ought  to  last  as  the  highest 
<K$vtem  of  civilization  that  we  can  arrive  at ;  yet  they  subordinate  their 
theories  or  convictions  to  the  general  good,  and  many  of  them  are  re- 
garded as  very  conservative,  and  so  act 

C03IPBTITI0N  TO  BE  DISPLACED  BY  COOPERATION. 

Q.  What  would  they  call  that  condition  of  society,  or  condition  of  in- 
cltLstrial  trade,  which  they  anticipate  as  the  legitimate  or  desirable  suc- 
cessor of  the  competitive  system  f  What  would  be  the  term  or  phrase 
they  would  apply  to  itf — A.  A  social  state. 

Q.  Well,  *'comi)etitive''  relates  to  the  method  of  production.  What 
change  do  they  propose  in  that  respect  T — A.  They  propose  a  universal 
«o-operative  system  to  supplant  and  be  a  substitute  for  the  competitive 
system. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  of  the  country 
their  employers;  is  it  one  of  confidence,  unity,  and  good  will, 
of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  enmity  f    Explain,  as  well  as  you  un- 
it, what  the  tiselings  and  sentiments  of  the  wage-receivers  are 
tte  wage-pi^ers. — A.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  questf 
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in  my  previons  testimony.  I  have  quoted  a  statement  made  by  ft  Ma» 
sachasetts  manaiiactarery  a  member  of  the  legisIatnreL  when  he  said  in 
substance,  ^^I  regard  my  employes  the  same  as  I  wonld  an  old  machine, 
which,  when  it  becomes  rusty,  I  thrust  into  the  street." 

Q.  That  was  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  employers  toward 
the  employed.  Now,  I  ask  you  about  the  feelings  of  the  employed 
towards  the  employer. — ^A.  Well,  I  think  I  said  then,  in  substance,  that 
the  employed,  the  workingmen,  believe  that  that  is  about  the  view  gen- 
erally entertained  by  employers  as  to  their  help,  and  they  resent  it  by 
about  the  same  feeling — ^not  quite  the  same,  but  they  resent  it  and  fed 
it  strongly. 

Q.  Is  the  present  tendency  of  affairs  to  increase  or  intensi^  that  feel- 
ing, or  to  remove  itT— A.  To  intensify  it.  The  views  are  gaining  npo; 
every  side  that  the  classes  in  society  are  becoming  decidedly  more  dis 
tinct,  and.  as  the  lines  are  drawn,  so  does  this  feeling  become  intensified 
in  &ct,  I  oelieve  I  can  best  describe  that  by  reading  from  the  preambl 
adopted  by  the  Confederation  of  th^  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  Stato^» 
and  Canada  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (of  which  I  am  at  present  chairman),  ic:» 
November,  1881 : 

Whereas  a  strnggle  is  going  on  in  the  nations  of  the  olyilised  world  between  tk.^ 
•pi>ressors  and  the  oppreased  of  all  conntriesy  a  stragffle  between  capital  and  labor-^ 
which  most  fl;row  in  intensity  year  by  year,  and  work  disastrons  resQita  to  the  toiliA^ 
millions  of  all  nations,  if  not  combined  for  mntoal  protection  tfnd  benefit,  for  the  I 
of  the  wage-workers  of  all  countries  is  but  the  history  of  constant  struggle  and 
engendered  by  ignorance  and  disunion ;  and,  whereas  the  history  of  the  non-prodi 
of  all  ages  proves  that  a  minority  thoroaghly  organized  may  work  wonders  for 
or  evil,  and  so  on. 


That  extract,  I  believe,  sets  forth  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  fc 
ing  that  prevails  among  the  working  classes,  that  there  is  an  ever-] 
ring  conflict  between  the  two  classes,  and  that  the  employers  are  ev« 
on  the  watch  to  see  whether  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  their  ei 
ploy^H,  the  same  as  the  stock  speculator  looks  at  the  ticking  of  the  im 
cfttor  to  see  whether  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  those  with  whom 
is  dealing ;  except  that  in  this  instance  the  fellow  stock-broker  is  ge: 
eraily  as  alert  to  take  advantage  as  the  first,  and  is  at  the  other  ei 
looking  at  the  wire  with  the  same  object,  while  the  workingmun  is  u* 
so  vigilant  in  looking  out  for  himself. 

Q.  Explain  fully,  if  you  can,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  social  ii 
course  between  the  wage-receivers  jind  the  wage-payers. — ^A.  W| 
the  wage-payers  are  small  manufacturers,  employing  one  or  two 
spirit  of  cordiality  and  friendship  may  exist;  but  as  the  employer  e 
gages  a  larger  number  of  hands,  just  in  proportion  does  he  become 
moved  from  the  social  status  of  his  employe.    Disown  status  is 
and  the  intercourse  which  may  have  formerly  existed  is  cut  off.    The  ti 
of  frieiuisliip  gradually  bi^come  Utsseueil,  and  there  is  no  cordiality  <^  ■^^ 
istiiig  bi'tween  the  two  afli'r  that.    The  workingman  works  as  well  as  ^be 
possibly  ciui  to  retain  his  einph>ymeiit,  and  when  he  looks  after  the  i.    ^ 
ten'sts  of  his  employt*r  it  is  l>ecauso  \iv  wishes  to  retain  his  employmetzJ^it, 
and  not  because  he  loves  him. 

l>y  the  CUAIRMAN  : 

Q.  1  would  like  to  draw  out  your  idea  a  littlt*  more  definitely  as  to  t  ^» 
exact  thing  that  is  to  be  ao(*oinplishiHi  l>efore  you  undertake  to  st^^^ 
your  rt*iiiedies.  All  concede,  I  suppose,  tliat  whatever  is  to  go  to  C  ^ 
capitalist  or  to  the  laborer  must  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
produced.    That  is  so,  is  it  not  t — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  or  is  it  Mot  your  claim  that,  before  any  portion  of  wl 
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ift  prodnoed  goes  to  the  capitalist,  a  full  and  fair  remuueration  to  the 
UKmr  ahonld  be  deducted,  apon  the  ground  that  his  reasonable  and 
fust  elaim  is  primary  to  all  others.  That  is  the  main  point,  is  it  nott 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  secared — that  the  laborer's  reniunera- 
thm  shall  take  precedence,  in  the  order  of  time,  of  any  compensation 
to  the  capitalist  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  thing  yoa  wish  to  secure  in  that  the  amount  of  his 
Mmpensation  shall  be  just  and  reasonable! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  two  objects  that  are  to  be  attained  t— A.  Yes,  sir.  And 
brther,  the  treatment  of  the  men  in  the  factories — not  as  slaves,  but  as 
Ml  The  machinery  is  guarded  against  rust,  and,  when  passing,  if 
ioe  of  Che  arms  or  wheels  or  belts  is  rather  lower  than  the  other,  the 
ttiplojer  will  take  off  his  hat  and  pass  beneath  it.  We  do  not  ask  the 
MDployer  to  take  off  his  hat  to  his  employes,  but  we  do  say  that  ''good 
Boraing"  will  not  hart  him,  more  es])ecially  when  he  is  spoken  to. 

ABBITBATION. 

Q.  Proceed  with  the  statement  of  the  remedies. — A.  I  would  like  to 

ttiy  a  few  words  first  with  reference  to  arbitration.    I  am  in  favor  of 

arbitration  when  that  can  be  accomplished }  but,  as  Mr.  McGuire  said 

Imb  yesterday,  arbitration  is  only  possible  when  the  workingmen  have, 

Iqr  the  power  of  their  organization,  demonstrated  to  the  employers  that 

tbfy  are  the  employers'  equal.    Arbitration  may  then  be  successful. 

Sot  there  are  certain  conditions  in  arbitration  to  which  1  wish  to  call 

attmtioD,  because,  though  there  may  appear  to  be  a  fair  arbitration, 

jec  the  conditions  may  make  it  unfair  to  the  laborer.    For  instance, 

Ike  employer  bids  in  the  market  for  a  contract  for  the  production  of 

foods.    Be  bids  lower  than  any  other  manufacturer  and  obtains  the 

^tract ;  not  necessarily  for  the  public  service,  but  for  the  production 

^  something  for  private  consumption  or  use  in  the  regular  channels  of 

^mmerce;  for  instance,  the  production  of  certain  articles  of  clothing. 

Or  be  bids  in  the  market,  whether  by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  accepts 

^  onlur  for  the  production  of  a  hundred  thousand  suits  of  clothes  at 

^  certain  prire,  or  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron  at  a  certain 

Mrice.    He  has  calculated,  ^^  My  machinery  will  cost  so  much;  so  much 

^"Cir  my  plant ;  so  much  for  my  raw  material,  and  so  much  for  my  hibor. 

"^hia  price  will  leave  me  a  margin.'^    lie  knows  that  he  cannot  get  his 

plant  cbeafH-r;    he  knows  he  cannot  got  his  raw  material  chea])er. 

^'hat  will  he  do  in  such  a  caseT    He  will  say :    <^  There  is  no  margin 

tor  me  there,  and  how  can  I  sell  unless  I  sell  somewhat  clieaper  than 

Ume  other  men,  I  being  new  in  the  market."    So,  instead  of  ])aying 

^  laborers  as  much  wages  as  they  may  have  received  in  other  factories, 

ort*  be  may  have  paid  them  before,  he  says:     "  In  consequence  of  my 

kaviu;;  taken  this  contract  at  this  low  figure, my  enijiloyes  will  have  to 

■nbmit  to  a  reduction.''    Now,  if  the  employes  have  demonstrated  their 

•quality  in  jwwer  with  the  employer,  this  matter  is  arbitrated  upon, 

*o<i,  if  it  is  really  a  question  between  the  cm))loy^s  of  this  man  and 

^  individual  man,  arbitration,  even  though  it  be  a  fair  arbitration 

M between  these  two  particular  parries,  will  really  be  unfair  to  the 

•^kingman-    The  arbitrators,  looking  only  at  the  particular  case,  will 

PMably  allow  the  reduction  of  wages ;  yet  that  will  be  really  unfair, 

^^^tMueif  the  workingmen  in  that  case  submit  to  the  decision  it  will 

{ttn  a  general  reduction  of  wages  throughout  that  entire  industry. 

'o«,  I  bold  that  under  such  circumstances  arbitration,  to  accomplish 
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its  true  purpose,  should  require  tbat  this  manu&otnrer,  if  he  in  desiiooB 
of  procuring  contracts  or  tiie  production  of  goods  at  a  lower  rate  than 
other  manufacturers  would  produce  them  for,  and  desires  to  draw  his 
profit  out  of  the  laborer,  that  such  a  man,  out  of  regard  to  both  the 
honest  manufacturer  and  the  laborer,  ought  to  be  crushed  oat  of  busi- 
ness. I  merely  wished  to  add  that  consideration  to  what  Mr.  McGoire 
has  already  stated  in  reference  to  arbitration. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Suppose  he  was  crushed  out  of  business,  what  would  become  of 
his  employes  f — A.  They  would  find  work  from  another  employer  who 
would  get  the  same  order,  and  the  business  would  not  be  undermined 
by  this  new  fledgling. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  The  trades  unions,  then,  will  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  men 
from  the  class  of  employers  who  are  not  fitted  to  be  employers  either  bj 
natural  qualifications  or  by  the  possession  of  capital  or  credit  f — jL 
Yes;  provided  such  men  are  desirous  of  having  their  work  done  cheaper 
than  others. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  the  point  of  my  question.    I  say  that  the 
tendency  of  these  trades  organizations,  as  you  understand  it,  is  to  dim 
inate  from  the  class  of  employers  those  who,  by  lack  of  capacdty  or 
credit,  are  really  unfit  to  act  as  employers,  and  who,  if  they  bee 
employers,  naturally  are  a  burden  to  the  market  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  society  chose  to  make  regulations  as  to 
should  be  permitted  to  work  at  any  trade  or  manual  employment  i 
would  be  equally  within  its  power  to  establish  rules  as  to  who 
act  as  employers  t    If  a  man  without  capacity  and  without  credit 
sumes  to  act  as  an  employer,  is  he  not  likely  to  create  quite  as  great 
demoralization  in  the  community  as  a  man  undertaking  to  work  as 
workman  or  a  professional  man  who  is  unfit  for  his  work  ^ A.  Yea, 
But  1  have  my  doubts  whether  the  General  Government  could 
who  should  and  who  not  be  employers,  except  in  dealing  with  iunati 
and  then  a  sheriff's  jur^-  would  send  the  man  to  a  lunatic  asylum  and 
8ign  the  care  of  bis  property  to  an  administrator. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  does  the  most  harm  in  society,  the  man  wh- 
is  unfit  to  set  up  in  business  and  who  consequently  &ils  and  produ 
panic  and  bankruptcy,  or  the  individual  laborer  or  profesidonal 
who  undertakes  to  act  in  any  given  capacity  without  a  prqper 


tion  f — A.  I  think  if  you  were  to  eliminate  from  the  class  of  employe; 
the  incompetent  men,  you  would  not  even  then  prevent  the  pant 
which  i>eriodically  come.    I  think  that  panics  come,  not  through 
nien-s  idiocy  or  incompetency,  but  are  attributable  to  causes  not 
erally  understood. 

REMEDIES. 

The  remedies  that  1  suggest,  and  which  I  think  the  Government 
and  ought  to  adopt,  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Strict  enforcement  of  the  national  eight-hour  law.    The  worki 
nit.'U  of  this  country,  in  all  their  organizations  where  they  have 
to*;ether,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  either  as  local.  State,  Katioiial, 
confeilerated  unions,  have  set  forth  that  demand  for  the  enforoeoient 
the  national  eight-hour  law. 

(L\)  The  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  giving  the  trades  and 
unions  the  right  to  become  chartered  under  the  general  lawa  of 
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OoTenunent.    The  laws  written  and  now  in  operation  to  protect  the 

property  of  the  capitalist  and  the  moneyed  class  generally  are  sJmost 

tnnumerable,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  protect  the  property  of  the 

workingmen,  the  only  property  that  they  possess,  their  working:  power, 

their  savingB  bank,  their  school,  and  trades  union;  and  we  ask  that  our 

existence  as  organizations  may  be  legalized,  not  for  the  purposes  of 

vtrikeSj  as  has  l^n  said,  but  for  such  reasons  and  objects  as  have  been 

leoofniized  in  England  and  France.    I  have  here  an  abstract  of  the  law 

now  in  force  in  England  with  reference  to  trades  unions. 

The  GHAiBaiAN :  Let  it  be  incorporated  in  your  evidence. 

The  witness  submitted  the  extract,  as  follows : 

XNOUSH  TRADE-UNION  LAW. 

Ill  U71  was  pawed  by  the  BiitlBh  Parliament  the  most  important  of  modem  laws 
•iKting  trades  nnioos.    This  law  provides  that : 

''Tlie  parposes  of  any  trade  union  shaU  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
ttiint  Of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  onlawfkil,  so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  trade 
QMS  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  or  otherwise. 

''Tlie  Durposea  of  any  trade  union  shall  not,  bv  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 

itaint  or  trade,  be  unlawfol,  so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust. 

'*5otbing  in  this  act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  infirti- 

^s»A  with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the  bresch  of 

Mr  <if  the  foUowuig  asreements,  namely : 

1L  Any  agreement  between  members  of  a  trade  union  as  such  concerning  the  con- 
dftioaf  on  wEich  any  members  for  the  time  being  of  such  trade  union  shall  or  shaU 
^  leU  their  goods,  tranaact  business,  employ  or  be  employed. 

"1  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
^t  trade  union. 

i/'X  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union  (a)  to  provide 
^*Qi4ts  to  members,  or  (b)  to  ftimish  contributions  to  any  employer  or  workman  not 
*  Member  of  such  trade  union  in  consideration  of  such  employer  or  workman  acting  in 
5|ilbrmity  with  the  mice  or  regulations  of  such  trade  union,  or  (c)  to  discharge  any 
*^  impoeed  upon  any  person  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  Justice ;  or 
^*i.  ADy  agrvement  made  between  one  trade  union  and  another;  or 
1^   "  Ti.  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  nny  of  the  abovo-nieiitioned  agreements : 
-^3  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  any  of  the  above-mentionea 
^C^vementa  unlawful." 

.  ^It  ia  then  provided  that  seven  or  more  members  of  a  trade  union  can  regi«)tcr  it,  and 
'^%l  any  anion  so  registered  can  hold  lands,  not  exceeding  one  acre,  in  the  name  of 
"^^^istces,  and  perform  any  act  necessary  in  connection  with  such  lands.  The  Union  is 
^^«o  permitted  to  hold  personal  estate  in  the  same  manner.  The  trustees  may  be  snod 
^^  may  defend  in  any  action  in  law  or  equity  touching  the  property  right  or  claim  to 
r^^vpfTty  of  any  trade  union.  Other  sections  provide  in  what  manner  trustees  shall  he 
*^«*kl  acconntable  for  their  actions,  and  what  punishment  shall  be  meted  to  snoh  ns 
^^ay  «aibezzle  moneys  or  refuse  to  surrender  property  upon  the  expiration  of  th<'ir 
^  miiii  of  office. 

Qta^ral  rules  are  established  regarding  the  manner  in  which  registry  is  to  be  oh- 

Annual  reports  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  a  registrar,  showing  assets  and  lia- 

*  *Jit;f4at  the  date  of  the  report  and  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  then  past, 

•«~4  indicating  separat<ely  the  expenditure  in  respect  to  the  several  object-s  of  the  trade 

«%cjq:i     Tb«  manner  in  which  legal  proceedinjirH  can   be  had  is  then  described  at 

■  *arth. 

Ihe  lenn  "trade  union'*  is  described  as  meaning  ''such  combination,  whether  tem- 

'^my  or  nermanent,  for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and  masters,  orbe- 

^*««  voramen  and  workmen,  or  butween  most^irs  and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrict- 

•V'  s»dilions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business  as  would,  if  tins  act  had  not 

piafdfhave  br«n  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or 

3n)$  of  ita  purpoees  being  in  restraint  of  trade;  provided  that  tiiis  act  shall  not  affect 

^'  UT  igrtcment  between  partners  as  to  their  own  business;  (2)  any  agreement  be- 

**"Hi  aa  employer  and  those  employed  by  him  as  to  such  em])loyment;  (3)  any  agree- 

^1  ia  oomnderation  of  the  saleof  the  good-will  of  a  business,  or  of  instruction  in  any 

Vi*'Won,  tnde,  or  handicraft.*' 

"^  law  gnnta  to  trades  unions  that  protection  to  their  i>roperty  which  the  com- 

^  Wv  umctieally  denied  them.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  trades  unions  can  only  sue, 

•^ned.  with  reapect  to  their  right,  title,  orintrrest  in  property,  they  escape  \eg&\ 
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proceedings  which  misht  be  institnted  against  them  on  aoconnt  of  imaginaiy  grier- 
anoes  occasioned  by  their  action.  Similar  laws  in  eaoh  State  would  place  na  npoo  a 
safer  financial  system. 

The  Ohairman.  Have  you  any  of  the  legislation  of  other  oonntrieB  t 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  statement  of  tiie  law  of  France  also. 
The  Chairman.  Let  it  go  in  also. 
The  witness  submitted  the  following : 

CON8KIL  PBXTl/BOMMB. 

There  exists  in  France  a  conrt  under  the  above  name,  which  pxeaenti  many  ftatmev 
of  interest  to  ns  as  workin^men.    The  primal  origin  of  this  body  ia  not  veiy  «lear. 
It  appears  to  have  sprong  into  existence  long  tkgq  among  the  fishermen  of  the  aoatb 
coast  of  France.    There,  placing  a  caso  in  the  hands  of  a  "pmdliomme"  seemed  to 
signify  its  reference  to  a  man  of  integrity,  and  one  who  was  able  to  eonsfder  Jnatly 
the  question  in  dispute.    It  appears  mbo  to  have  existed  anciently  In  Paiia»  but  wi' 
renewed  and  reyivified  nnder  rifapoleon  L    Under  his  Empire  this  ooort  was  gtrvn 
general  application  and  began  to  assume  its  present  powers. 

Fint,  then,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  court. 

It  consists  of  not  less  than  four  members,  and  is  compos^  equally  of  maat 

men.    A  president  is  chosen  by  the  Government,  and  if  tiiat  prerident  be 

already  elected  as  a  pmd'homme,  the  vacancy  is  to  be  snppliea  by  a  new  eleetii 
The  president  is  to  be  a  master,  although  under  the  republic  of  1848  the  prasidMit 
a  master  or  a  workman  for  alternate  periods  of  three  months,  and  was  aeleoted  t 
amoog  the  number  elected.    All  masters  or  all  workmen  who  have  ttttaiiMd  the 
of  thirty  years  and  who  know  how  to  read  and  write  axe  eligible  aa  prod'hommn 
their  respective  classes. 

When  a  suflScient  number  of  persons  of  a  particular  trade  desire  that  the  ooi 
prad'homrae  be  established  among  them,  they  make  application  to  the  muniei] 
council,  and  this  application  is  reterred  by  them  to  their  chamber  of  commeree. 
demand  is  subsequently  transmitted  by  the  prefect  to  the  minister  of  eommevo 

Sublic  works,  accompanied  with  the  deliberation  of  the  chamber  of  oommere*  and 
etermination  of  the  municipal  council,  giving  a  plodse  to  appropriate  the  anma  i 
essary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  conseil  pmaliomme.  A  table  ia  also  git 
indicating  the  number  of  industries  to  be  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  | 
jected  council,  the  number  of  prud'hommes  to  be  elected  for  each  one,  aifed  the  nnml 
of  workmen  affected.  After  this  is  done  the  Government  has  the  right  to  antboriae  i 
many  councils  as  there  are  difierent  interests  to  be  represented. 

The  council  being  empowered  to  proceed,  we  come  next  to  the  "■^""*-  of  ita 
tion. 

Notice  is  posted  throughout  the  town  for  all  workmen  or  employers  of  tha  apeell 
trades  to  aniiear  at  the  Maine,  or  seat  of  government  of  the  arondiasenient,  and  , 
come  enrolled.    The  two  classes  are  enrolled  in  different  books,  and  oare  ia  taken 
see  that  those  desiring  to  vote  actually  belong  to  the  trade  specified.    A  day  la  ni 
the  lists  being  complete,  and  a  ballot  is  conducted  in  the  oruinary  mannar.    An 
lute  majority  is  require<l  on  the  first  ballot  to  sctcun*  election.    This  not  being  i 
a  simple  plurality  will  elect  on  a  second  ballot. 

The  council  being  electt*d,  a  president  and  vice-president  are  named  by  the 
ment,  and  a  Hccretary  is  nam(»a  by  tht)  prefect  upon  the  nomination  of  the  presldeE^-^^* 
of  the  council.  The  council  in  then  divided  into  the  general  bureau  and  the  ■peei^^B*' 
bureau. 

The  special  bureau  is  for  the  conciliation  of  disputants.    All  matters  anMeet  to 
jurisdiction  of  the  prud'honmies  come  before  it  first,  when  an  effort  ismaoe  t«»  brii 
the  parties  to  an  undtTHtanding,  and  frequently  such  advice  is  given  aato  rsmore 
nece^wity  for  fnrthrr  difliculty. 

Two-thirds  of  all  coseH  are  settled  here,  an  I  was  inforuicd  by  a  pmdliomnie. 

This  bureau  is  conducted  by  two  pnifrh<unmcH,  one  a  master  and  one  a  woi 
and  a  sitting  is  given  at  leant  once  a  week. 

The  general  bureau  is  for  the  determination  of  all  coses  appealed  from  tba 
bureau.     It  consists  of  at  least  four  memlK*r!«,  two  of  its  niemben  belnc  detailed 
specified  pt  rio<U  to  serve  as  judges  for  the  !<]ie('ial  bureau,  while  at  tDo 
contiuuiug  and  acting  as  members  of  the  general  bureau.    The  general  bniwap 
court  of  lust  H'sort  for  all  ras«*s  coming  under  its  juriNiliciion  and  not  InrolTiag 
than  two  hniidriMl  francs. 


The  conseil  ]murhoiiime  is  chosen  for  six  years,  one-half  of  iU  nMBbais  btlngfl 
every  three  years.    The  masters  serving  in  it  receive  no  compeoaaftoii,  hnt  tSa 
men  in  Paris  receive  tun  francs  for  each  sitting.    The 
the  municipal  council  of  the  vicinity  in  which  it  site. 
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The  powen  of  the  ooneeU  prnd'homme  are  yftrioaa. 

All  deai|fii8  which  it  ia  deeued  to  seonre  by  patent  are  depoeited  under  seal  at  the 
Mat  of  the  oonncil  and  pieeervedin  its  arohivee.  the  date  of  tne  deposit  being  afi&xed. 
All  diiipotes  as  to  property  in  designs  are  settled  before  the  pmd'hommes. 

Disputes  as  to  balaooes  of  moneys  due  by  merohants  to  the  master  of  a  workshop  are 
carried  before  the  Ftud'hommes. 

The  first  law  authorizing  the  institution  of  this  court  says  that  the  council  of  pmd'- 
hoiDinfs  **  is  instituted  in  order  to  terminate  by  way  of  conciliation  the  little  differ- 
vDffs  which  ariso  daily  either  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen  or  the 
mifrtcri  of  workshops  and  their  companions  or  apprentices.'' 

All  disputes  concerning  apprentices  or  the  proper  manner  of  carrying  out  the  con- 
tiict  of  apprenticeship  are  actermined  by  the  prnd'hommes. 

SWISS  LABOR  LAWS. 

Th«  Awiss  law  concerning  manufactures  contains  provisions  of  interest  to  us  as 
««rkiogmen.  We  read  in  the  '*  Law  concerning  labor  m  manufactories/'  article  5,  as 
iiUow«: 

"  A  federal  law  will  give  the  becessary  directions  as  to  the  responsibility  arising 
Aon  the  prosecution  of  manufactures. 

"^In  the  meanwhile  the  following  principles  will  be  applied  by  the  Judge  called 
apon  to  pronounce : 

"(■)  The  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  is  responsible  for  damages  caused,  if  one  un- 

4«his  direction  (a  representative,  director,  or  surveyor  of  the  manufactory)  baR,  in 

Kksncrcise  of  his  functions,  occasioned  by  his  fault  corporeal  injuries  to  or  the  death 

H  »D  eniploytf  or  a  workman,    (b)  The  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  is  also  rospon- 

^Uf  when,  without  special  fault  on  the  part  of  his  mandatories,  representatives,  di- 

■Woxs,  or  surveyors,  the  prosecution  of  the  manufactory  has  occasioned  injuries  to  or 

tbe  death  of  a  workman  or  employee,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  accident  comes 

4«Qi  a  givater  force  or  unless  it  has  been  created  by  the  fault  of  the  sufferer.    If  such 

Ui  been  partially  the  cause  of  the  accident,  the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer  as 

^damage*  is  reduced  in  a  Just  proportion,    (e)  The  actions  for  damages  cannot  be 

JJKseeated  after  two  yean  from  the  date  of  the  day  when  the  accident  has  caused 

^  bodily  ii^ories  or  death,    (d)  The  federal  council  will  desi^ate,  besides  those 

y  astries  of  which  the  exrrciso  suffices  to  engender  grave  maladies,  to  which  oxtonds 

*^  rMponsihility  provided  for  accidents." 

Children  under  fourteen  years  of  ase  are  not  permitte<l  to  work  in  manufactories, 
^^  those  under  eighteen  cannot  work  at  night  or  on  Sunday. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  that  certified  copies  of  these  laws  were 
^ven  to  Mr.  Jackson  II.  lialstoD,  the  delegate  who  was  elected  by  the 
'  ^tematioual  Typo^aphical  Union  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 
K^in  is  a  report  that  he  made  on  the  subject.  He  made  visits  to  va- 
■^oiM  countries,  Frana*  and  England  in  particular,  but  there  are  ex- 
^  TftctA  from  the  laws  of  several  of  the  European  countries  in  reference 
^  o  trades  unions  in  his  report. 

Q.  IJow  can  we  obtain  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  itself? — A.  This  is  the 
report  in  full  that  1  have  here. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  that  a  private  doeumentT — A.  No,  sir^  it  was  pub- 

liihc^  by  the  Inteniational  Typographical  Union  as  a  part  of  the  pi  oc<hh1- 

iD|:i  of  their  convention.    I  think  you  can  obtain  a  co])y  by  writing  to 

M.L  Crawford,  president  of  the  International  Typo^raphiciil  Union, 

^^birago.  111.  • 

k  iDcasare  which  we  think  would  give  suflicient  authority  and  assur- 
i>Doe  for  the  legization  and  incorporation  of  trades  unions  would  be  cov- 
<^l  perhaps  by  the  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  at 
^  last  Aesfiion  in  the  United  States  Senate.  We  think  that  bill  would 
<<iver  the  ground,  and  we  ask  the  adoption  of  that  by  Congress.  We 
^y  that  if  men  who  are  organized  for  the  purposes  of  dealing  in  "cor- 
^^cn"  in  grain  and  in  the  other  farm  products  of  the  country,  those  who 
^speculating  apon  the  hungry  stomachs  of  the  world,  if  such  men  can 

k^  iBeorporated,  how  mach  more  are  the  laborers  of  the  country  entitled 
^beooDfddeied  in  the  general  legislation  of  the  country. 
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(3)  We  ask  also,  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  procarinK  information  for  the  legis- 
lators of  our  oonntry  (who  frequently  find  a  very  good  ezcuae  for  non- 
action by  saying  that  they  are  ignorant  as  to  the  trae  oouditioD  of  the 
working  i)eople),  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureaa  of  labor  statis- 
tics. Such  a  bureau  would  give  our  legislators  an  opportunity  to  know, 
not  from  mere  ooi^ecture,  but  actually,  tiie  condition  of  our  industries, 
our  production  and  consumption,  and  what  could  be  done  bylaw  to  im- 
prove both.  Our  State  governments  would  undoubtedly  follow  the 
lead  of  the  national  Congress,  and  legislate  in  the  interest  of  labor;  but 
we  see  that  so  loug  as  our  national  legislators  have  an  excuse  for  sayiog 
that  they  do  not  know  the  condition  of  labor,  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  obtaining  legislation. 

There  is  a  bill  of  whose  provisions  I  know  but  little,  but  I  have  been 
requested  by  Mr.  Richard  Powers,  Uie  president  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union,  to  speak  of  it.  It  is  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  by  Mr.  McLean,  of  Missouri,  and  upon  which  that  ^n- 
tleman  delivered  a  speech  in  the  House  on  the  revival  of  Amenoaa 
shipping.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  House  bill  7061  which  covered 
the  legislation  desired  by  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union. 

I  know  that  they  have  considerable  grievances  which  they  have 
brought  forward,  and  I  should  regret  very  much  if  Mr.  Powers  ahooUl 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  committee.  I  believe 
be  will  be  in  this  city  next  week  to  attend  our  confederation  as  a  dele- 
gate. 

There  are  several  other  measures  to  which  I  might  call  attention  and 
which  I  might  suggest  as  remedies,  but  the  best  organized  trades  nniona 
of  the  world  are  eminently  practical.  They  are  composed  of  men  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  reforms  by  gradual  means,  and  in  that  spirit 
we  ask  the  adoption  of  these  measures  which  I  have  set  forth  here,  be- 
cause we  believe  and  know  that  they  will  redound  to  our  benefit  as 
workingmen  and  to  the  benefit  of  society.  If  the  legislators  of  this 
country  are  desii*ous  of  acting  in  this  matter  and  alleviating  the  dis- 
tress tiiat  is  too  prevalent,  and  if  they  desire  to  assist  those  who  are 
working  in  this  cause  to  mount  a  step  higher,  let  them  adopt  these 
measures  and  they  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  working  people  of  the 
world  and  of  all  posterity.  But  in  any  event,  they  ought  not  to  oon- 
tinue  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  labor  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

Adjourned. 


New  Yobk,  Mondayy  Auguit  20,  1883. 
Mrs.  Chablotte  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  If  you  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  Please  state  first  where  you  reside.-* 
Answer.  I  reside  in  Washington. 

Q.  If  you  are  connected  with  the  labor  movement  in  any  way^  please 
state  in  what  capacity. — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Women*s  National 
Industrial  League. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  with  the  statement  which  you  desire  to  make^— 
A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  more  at  this  time  than  make  a  few  infimnai 
remarks ;  but  as  to  the  object  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Leagne,  I  w&j 
state  that  it  was  formed  one  year  ago  the  10th  of  August  last.   Mr.  SeCL 
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icttfT  Tdler  bad  refosed  to  employ  women  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  he  wanted  to  have  only  voters;  and  I  called  an  indignation 
wfKiUng^  and  on  the  10th  of  Aagost,  1882,  the  Women's  flational  Indus- 
trial Lttigae  was  formed.  We  issaed  an  address,  which  I  will  read  as 
parf  of  my  statement  here : 

T6  THB  WOMXH  OF  AstXRICA : 

CnMlfaf  Mid  ii\Jiittioe  toward  women  are  evideuces  of  barbarism,  while  kindneaa 
■d  Jvtnea  are  proofr'  of  dyilisation  and  enlightenment,  whether  it  be  by  indiyidn- 
ikjMtM^  or  nationa. 

thara  naver  waa  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the  American  people  were  not  willing 
toaoeohl  to  women  aU  the  rights  and  privileffee  which  they  were  entitled  to. 

Wben  the  opportunity  ocoors  the  Toters  of  this  nation  will  so  express  thcmselTee 
U  the  ballot-box. 

Tha  tima  ia  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  the  industrial  classes 
sad  braad-winnera  of  America  must  organize  m  defense  of  their  rights  to  earn  an 
hnsafc  Uring  by  the  work  of  their  han£  and  brains.  Capitalists^  aristocrats,  manur 
ftdimn,  and  property  owners,  who  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  are 
v«n  oKanlxad;  their  power— money  banks,  insurance  offices,  railroads,  monopolies, 
~  polraeal  influence — ia  growing  stronger  every  day,  and  becoming  more  alarming 
dangarona  to  the  working  classes  and  producers ;  the  rich  are  growing  richer, 
the  poor  poorer.  Legislatures  are  being  purchased  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
CaioB ;  cozmption  is  a  familiar,  word  in  the  nails  of  Congress,  and  even  the  bench  is 
■H  free  from  anapicion  and  bribery. 

The  gzaat  eivil  war  ia  over — ita  issues  are  dead — but  the  eternal  and  irrepressible 
war  ofcapital  acainst  labor,  still  goes  on,  and  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous 
li  Aa  working  olaaeea  than  a  devastating  war  of  sword  and  musket.  ,  It  is  the  purse 
if  tha  land  owner  against  the  stomach  of  the  worker.  It  is  the  money  of  the  capi- 
lahrt  aninat  the  miuoles  and  brains  of  the  producers. 

For  tba  laat  thirty  years  the  women  of  the  United  States  have  struggled  as  only 
wooMB  can  to  become  independent  and  self-sustaining.  They  have  honorably  and 
■eeSMMIy  flUed  those  positions  which  are  adapted  to  their  powers  and  natures. 
Tbsy  have  demonstrated  fnUy  their  capacity  and  ftiness  for  the  situations  of  super- 
hlmantB,  forewomen,  clerks,  saleswomen^  and  various  other  industrial  avocations. 
Aad  it  is  now  undisputed  that  as  physicians  to  their  own  sex  they  are  inferior  to 
aoBfl^  and  they,  at  the  present  time,  form  the  largest  number  of  our  educators  in  pub- 
bs  snd  other  schools. 

Ko  invidious  distinction  should  be  made  which  denies  to  woman  the  right  to  be 
mb's  competitor  for  any  position  to  which  she  is  eligible  or  fitted,  and  there  should 
bs  au  diflerence  in  the  amount  of  wages  or  salaries  paid  to  either  sex  when  services 
WMiibnted  are  the  same. 

b  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  unanswerable  arguments  which  have  been 
Made  daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  women  reformers  of  America ;  suf- 
ke  it  to  My  that  it  is  to  this  noble  band  of  heroines  that  we  owe  much  of  the  pro- 
|iiM  sod  enlightenment  vouchsafed  to  the  industrious  workingwomen  of  our  day. 
TlMse  refonnt-rs  have  made  it  possible  for  the  women  and  girls  of  this  generation  to 
obtain  employment  in  many  of  tne  departments  of  industry  to  which  thoy  have  here- 
Mbfv  been  denied  access.  We  owe  to  the  pioneer  women  of  America  a  debt  of  ^rati- 
tod*  vliich  should  never  be  forgotten.  Their  heroism  and  courage  form  many  of  the 
biabiMt  pages  in  the  histonr  of  the  republic.  It  may  now  be  confidently  affirmed, 
Bnfiipecially  in  the  citv  of  Washington,  that  wherever  women  have  been  entrusted 
*nb  pioaitionfl  in  the  public  Departments  they  have  shown  ability  and  capacity  equal 
a  the  opposite  sex.  In  the  course  of  the  past  twenty  years  there  is  not  one  case  of 
ike  diicaarge  of  a  woman  for  incapacit v  or  dishonesty.  We  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to 
■ftdovtand  why  the  Cabinet  officers  ot'  this  administration  should  undertake  to  dis- 
^K»  the  women  clerks  from  their  respective  Departments,  simply  because  they  were 
^•Mi,  and  to  refuae  to  receive  applications  from  women  who  had  successfully  estab- 
UAad  their  abilitv  and  fitness  for  the  places  they  had  honorably  filled.  These  unwar- 
iiBfied  acta  mnat  be  set  down  to  the  lasting  di^ace  of  such  officers  as  Secretary  Teller, 
•f  the  latfrior,  and  Secretary  Lincoln^  of  the  war  Department,  and  more  especially  to 
Vr-  Uaeoln,  who  baa  assumed  this  attitude  in  opposition  to  the  workingwomen.  The 
*■■•  of  Lincoln,  associated  as  it  is,  with  immortal  memories  of  the  republic,  Bliould  not 
^Mdiwraeed. 

Ibi  ODiy  virtue  the  present  Secretary  of  War  seems  to  have  is  that  he  is  made  visible 
^  iimrttnr  in  the  great  shadow  of  his  illustrious  father ;  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
^  bsrt  friend  women  ever  had.  Hia  patriotism  was  only  equaled  by  his  benevolence, 
M  that  deseeaded  to  woman  aa  a  slave  in  the  vast  fields  of  the  South,  and  also  to  het 
h  tl»  kamblcaC  nnkm  of  toil  at  the  North. 
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And  still  another  Cabinet  ofificer,  Mr.  BrewBter,  the  preoent  Attonej-OaienL  had 
the  nnblnshing  effrontery,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Distriot  of  ColnmbiA,  In  msoA- 
pacity  as  an  officer  of  the  administration,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  a  oitiien  beoauae  ho  had 
been  a  mechanic,  thus  throwing  an  insult  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  moohanioa  and 
the  working  classes  of  the  nation,  so  that  we  have  three  Cabinet  ofBoera,  miBod  and 
bejeweled  aristocrats,  who  have  placed  themselves  on  record  aa  the  enemiea  of  tbon 
who  work  for  nn  honest  livelihooti.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  lonff  these  pablie  oflloiab 
will  be  taneht  that  **  this  is  a  Qovemment  of  the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and  fiir 
the  people,"  and  that  the  working  people  are  in  the  vast  minority.  It  u  o^tainlv  thaq 
proper  time  now  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  elaeiea  the  tolling 
millions — ^to  counteract  the  baneful  influences  at  work  to  degrade  the  very  cbwa  —^^ 
have  made  the  country  what  it  is ;  those  who  cultivate  its  farms,  build  itaoitles,  n 
its  public  improvements^  fight  its  battles,  and  do  all  work  of  its  mannfiMstoiiei^ 
produce  all  the  necessanes  of  life. 

The  aim  of  the  present  organization  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  is  to  indnee 
workingwomen  of  America  to  form  similar  organizations  in  the  great  eommereial  i 
manufacturing  centers  and  communicate  with  the  parent  league  m  this  oity  to  tbei 
that  a  net-work  of  leagues  may  take  place  in  every  8tate  and  Tetritoiy  in  our ' 
land. 

We  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  of 
the  industrial  classes  and  to  the  workingmen  of  the  country  to  loin  with  ns  in  carry. 
ing  out  the  intentions  herein  set  forth ;  that  is  to  say,  the  freeuom,  right  and  nri^. 
lege  of  women  to  compete  for  public  situations  and  to  participate  in  the  profits  or  tholr 
own  industry. 

Women  who  desired  to  earn  their  living  were  ostracized  in  Washing- 
ton by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Oovernment  because  they  coold  not 
vote,  and  these  ladies  who  are  present  this  morning  are  ostracised  hj 
one  of  the  glreatest  monopolies  in  the  world — ^the*  Western  Union  IMe- 
graph  Company — bccanse  they  have  had  the  principle  to  stand  by  their 
brethren,  their  fellow  workers.    I  shall  api>eal  to  tiie  women  of  Amerioi 
to  protest  against  snch  an  outrage — a  monopoly  ostracizing  the  tnuil 
women  because  they  stand  by  their  principles.    When  I  am  better 
prepared,  1  will  make  a  report  on  this  subject.    I  am  sending  oat  nov 
for  statistics,  and  I  intend  to  collect  them  and  make  a  tme  report.ia 
regard  to  the  working  women  of  America.    Pardon  me  if  I  am  soaie- 
what  excited  this  morning.    I  speak  in  behalf  of  these  noble  woiMS 
who  are  told  by  this  monopoly  that  they  cannot  go  back  to  work.    Some 
of  them  have  aged  parents  dependent  upon  them  for  support^  yet  thej 
are  ostracized  because  they  have  acted  upon  principle.    But  we  viO 
black-ball  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  and  I  shall  appciil  to  the  workingmen  of  tha 
nation  not  to  travel  over  his  rocids  or  send  telegrams  over  his  Udm. 
These  working  women  who  are  thus  proscril>ed  by  this  great  monopolj 
are,  many  of  them,  entirely  dependent  on  their  labor  for  their  owoflop- 
port  and  the  support  of  their  friends ;  but  I  hope  that  daring  yoor  lei- 
sions  here  these  ladies  will  come  in  a  body  and  state  their  cases  thcoi- 
selves. 

DISTRESS  AMONG  TELEGRAPH  OPERATORS. 

Q.  I  infer  from  what  you  have  just  said  that  you  have  associated  ta 
some  extent  with  these  telegraph  operators  here,  the  ladies  and  the 
gentlemen  both,  and  that  you  know  something  of  their  condition  at  the 
presont  time;  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  there  is  real  distrett 
among  them,  and  that  you  \vish  to  call  attention  to  that  fact  and  to  their 
need  for  employment  f — A.  I  do  most  emphatically. 

Q.  If  you  have  anything  to  suggest  on  that  practical  point  whichyM 
can  state  in  surli  a  way  that  proi)ably  the  gentlemen  of  the  priMwhae 
]iresent  will  make  it  known  to  the  ]>ublic,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Jos 
maki?  the  statement;  because  it  may  involve  questions  of  charity •■' 
humanity  which  will  appeal  to  everybody  T — A.  The  flntt  tinie  I  evtr 
met  any  of  these  ladies  was  on  last  Friday  or  Satnrdiqrf  And  of 
I  am  uot  prepared  to  go  into  details,  because  very  man^ 
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C«ei  it  very  keeuly  if  their  oames  should  be  meutioiied.  I  shall  be  pre- 
gMnd.  however,  very  soon  I  think,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  women  of 
jkmmoa^  and  when  tiiey  send  (M>utribntions  they  can  be  sent  to  the  offic^.^. 
'  the  Telegraphers'  Advocate. 

Q.  Yon  do  mean  to  be  understood,  then,  that  there  is  real  want  among 
cf  theee  operators,  which  demands  immediate  relief  f  -A.  There 
is  real  want  among  the  operators  of  both  sexes. 

Q.  Does  it  extend  to  a  large  number f — A.  Quite  a  large  number^  I 
II  oertain  that  a  great  many  of  these  men,  particularly  the  linemen 
(the  grandest  body  of  men  that  I  have  ever  seen),  felt  that  they  could 
firavide  for  themselves,  but  the  great  question  and  the  great  trouble 
with  them  seemed  to  be,  what  was  to  become  of  the  ladies. 
(^  How  many  of  those  ladies  are  there  t — A.  About  fifty. 
^  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  care  to  say  to  us  this  morningf — 
A  Not  this  morning. 


New  York,  August  20, 1883. 
Alfred  H.  Seymour  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  the  CHAmMAN  : 

QiMstion.  I  think  that  when  your  testimony  was  interrupted  several 

dajt  ago  I  asked  you  to  make  as  complete  a  statement  as  you  could  of 

the  history  of  telegraphic  organizations  in  this  country,  their  original 

ctUblishment,  their  names,  and  what  has  become  of  them.    If  any  of 

tten  have  been  absorbed  or  have  disappeared  flrom  one  cause  or 

moodier,  give  us  the  reasons  and  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  as  well 

M  yoQ  can,  so  that  we  may  get  a  tolerably  complete  historical  idea  of 

'j^  practical  working,  through  companies,  of  telegraphy  in  the  United 

^tes  down  to  the  prejsent  time.    I  think  you  said  you  had  been  an 

^'Perator  thirty -one  years  t — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  were  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  government  telegraph — RESULTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  Before  giving  figures  I 
4loa]d  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  telegraphers  of  the 
Country  as  regards  this  strike.  In  behalf  of  the  telegraphers,  as  one  of 
lloae  who  have  appeared  before  this  committee  representing  the  tele- 
Cnphers  in  part,  1  wish  to  state  that  they  look  to  Gouffress  and  the 
savenunent  for  relief  in  the  future.  They  ask  one  of  two  things :  either 
hat  a  Government  telegraph  shall  be  established  and  conduct^  under  a 
yatem  of  general  civil  service  reform,  or  that  a  national  law  be  enacted 
Doh  as  is  now  in  force  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  law  was  en- 
eted  in  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1873,  prohibiting  under  penalty  of 
mmvy  ibrfeiture  or  fine,  the  sale,  lease,  or  consolidation  of  any  telegraph 
gmpany,  to  or  with  any  competing  corporation.  Such  a  law  enacted 
$j  Congress,  preventing  all  inter-State  telegraph  companies  from  so 
nnaolidating  with  or  leasing  to  parallel  lines,  would  in  a  great  measure 
emedy  the  existing  evils.  But,  before  all,  the  telegraphers  desire  a 
Sowmment  system  of  telegraph,  I  believe. 

4^  Do  yon  mean  a  Oovemment  system  absorbing  and  substituted  for 
dl  oCber  systems,  or  only  acting  in  a  certain  way  as  a  competitor  or 
of  the  others,  leaving  them  still  in  existence  to  do  business 
corporations  T — ^A.  As  a  competitor.    At  the  same  time,  if 
■cnment  would  undertake  and  guarantee  an  exclusive  systm, 
«a  fdvil-service  reform,  that  would  not  be  o1](jection%bto.Mln 

LAW) 
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1869  the  English  telegraphs  were  takeu  by  the  Govenunent  at  an 
appraised  value  aud  added  to  the  postal  system.    Now,  for  fonrteen 
j^ears  the  telegraph  there  has  been  operated  upon  the  prinoiple  whioh 
controls  the  rest  of  the  postal  service,  to  wit,  the  largest  meaaoxe  of 
accommodation  and  usefulness  to  the  public  rather  tiian  immediate   4 
pecuniary  returns.    The  results  have  been  as  follows :  In  1809  the  nom-   ^ 
ber  of  offices  was  2,488 }  the  miles  of  wire,  5,600 ;  the  number  of  mes — 
sages  transmitted,  6,500,000.    Last  year,  1882,  the  number  of  oflkes^ 
had  increased  to  5,5()0.  the  miles  of  wire  to  110,000,  and  the  mcinoByM^j 
to  31,345,861.    The  puolic  was  also  benefited  by  the  public  transmiaaun^ 
of  news.    The  private  companies  formerly  sent  out  to  the  presa  **^^^ysr 
only  from  4,000  to  6,000  words.    The  Oovemment  lines  now  tranami^ 
news  to  the  amount  of  20,000  to  25,000  words  daily.    When  the  tel^.  ^ 
graphs  were  operated  by  private  companies  rates  were  charged  aoecun^  « 
ing  to  distance,  aud  were  much  higher  than  the  rate  establiahed  by  Uk^ 
Oovemment,  which  is  one  shi11in|^  tbr  twenty  words  to  any  portion  of  tik^ 
United  Eangdom.    In  addition  to  other  public  benefits,  the  improvemenft^ 
and  inventions  made  or  purchased  under  that  system  wbuld  be  tiie  ino|^ 
erty  of  the  public  and  not  of  a  private  corporation.    The  improvementi 
which  have  been  made  in  this  country  in  telegraphy  are  very  great,  aadif 
owned  by  the  public  they  would  have  resulted  in  much  lower  toUa  yens 
ago,  butou  the  system  now  followed  they  are  mad6thepretext,in  thehandi 
of  private  corporations,  for  more  inflation  ot  stock  and  hi^ier  ohaifBii 
The  English  telegraphs  when  purchased  by  the  Government  were  neSdj 
as  much  inflated  as  our  own  are  at  the  present  time,  yet  in  aboat  ten 
years  they  yielded  an  annual  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  inteiwt 
charge  upon  the  entire  amount  of  bonds  issued  for  their  pnmhann    hi 
one  of  the  quarterly  statements  of  the  Western  Union  Company  the 
addition  of  543  new  offices,  with  the  cost  of  fitting  them  up  and  eqnip- 
])iug  them,  the  construction  of  new  lines,  and  the  purchase  of  simdiy 
telegraph  patents,  stocks,  real  estate,  &c.,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
$2,(KK),000,  were  put  into  the  expense  account.    The  telegrapher!  ftel 
that  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  the  Western  Union  Company  fron 
declaring  another  stock  dividend  to  cover  their  direct  or  indirect  lowi 
occasioned  by  this  strike,  so  that  they  will  be  in  pcmition  to  bny  up  the 
next  competing  line  that  becomes  formidable,  or  tiiat  they  think  in  thar  . 
way ;  and  we  see  no  relief  except  for  the  Government  to  take  hold  of 
the  telegraph  system  of  the  country,  or  else  to  pass  sach  a  law  as  I  ksn 
spokeu,  like  the  one  which  exists  in  Pennsylvania.    That  Penn^lfsiit     1 1 
law  is  a  good  law,  but  it  is  often  evaded  or  violated  by  the  diflnvt     1 1 
companies  there  in  various  ways. 

EVASIONS  OF  LAW  BT  TELEGRAPH  OOMPAimca. 

Q.  Tell  us  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  evaded,  if  yon 
them  1^ A.  One  is  by  closing  up  the  corporation  entirely  oatndi  of 
that  State  and  still  apparently  keeping  doplibate  offlcea  open  ia  Ike 
State,  they  being  really  the  offices  of  nothing  but  a  local  eoaetf*- 
For  instance,  the  Mutual  Union  Company,  which  has  ecaaed  its  optf^ 
tious  outside,  is  still  in  oi>eration,  nominally,  in  the  State  of  F&u/f^ 
vania ;  to  all  appearance  it  is  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Conpilifi 
but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  branch  of  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  understand  that  the  business  which  it  doea  ia  FBt*' 
sylvania  is  managed  and  that  the  profits  are  handled  by  the  Mifl    ^ 
Union  Gi»m|Niny,  or  are  they  turned  over  to  the  Weetem  Unioa  Of*"    ■ 
pauy  f — ^  Turned  over  to  the  VV^estem  Union  Oompany. 


)y  Mr.  Geobge  : 

rhat  is  that  that  yon  say  the  Western  Union  has  charged  to  "  our-  . 

peDsest" — A.  The  cost  of  76,000  wires,  the  eqaivalent  of  which  V'ii-l 

fn  obtained  by  the  qnadmplexiDg  system.  '* ' 

o  yon  mean  that  the  Western  Union  Company  has  charged  in  Its 

i  Rocomit  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  wires  instead  of  the  cost  of 

tttose  maohioeBf — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cost  of  equivalent  wires  has 
it  in  their  expense  account. 
bat  Is,  the  amount  that  they  would  have  paid  for  the  actual  wires 

a[  tiie  coat  of  the  qnadruplez  patents  and  the  quadmplez  ma- 
I— A.  Tes,  air. 

!ow  do  yon  know  that  factf — A.  It  is  given  in  their  report,  and 
kreport  made  totbeKational  Board  of  Trade.  They  have  givrai 
»  m  the  patents  and  the  rights  for  the  different  States  and  the 
bOM  necessary  as  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  that  number  of  wires. 
Tiuit  is  the  tUfference  in  amount  between  the  twol — A.  I  cannot 
letly. 

.pprozimately  f — A.  I  should  have  to  figure  it  up,  bat  the  oost 
madraplexing  would  not  be  one-third,  I  should  say. 
halt  Is,  the  cost  of  the  wires  would  be  about  three  times  as  much 
BOBt  of  the  patents  and  the  maohiDes  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
■oppow  tltat  is  an  entirely  different  telegraph  system  &om  the 
it~A.  (Mi,  yes;  entirely  different  from  the  single  system. 
By  the  Ohaibiun: 

'oa  Bay  tbey  charge  in  their  expense  account  about  three  times 
oont  of  the  aotow  som  paid  out  f — A.  Yes,  «ir.  .    -. 

nut  becomes  of  that  extra  charge  in  the  expense  aoconnt  beyond  ,  i     * 

■mat  ezpenditore  f — ^A.  That  t^ey  do  not  say.    They  do  not  en-  .  f*     7 

.  Um  pablio  on  tliat  score.  '\    U 

tom&Kppeat  to  be  distributed  to  the  stookholdeESt— A.  Iti^  ;i|||j^ 


'' '  i 

I 
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Now,  what  beoomes  of  itf-*A.  Well,  in  the  statement  made  by  their 
officials  this  stock  is  not  kept  in  the  treasary ;  it  is  divided  among  the 
stockholders. 

Q.  Bnt  this  is  not  stock  that  I  am  speaking  of;  it  is  charged  as  cash 
in  the  expense  account,  the  cost  of  these  new  wires,  $100,000,  whereas 
they  in  fact,  yen.  say,  cost  only  about  one-third  of  that  sum. — ^A.  Well| 
the  difference  in  the  amount  is  credited  to  other  items  in  the  quarterly 
statement. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement;  but  if  you  nre  not  able  to  ex- 
plain it  any  further  we  will  go  on. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

A.  At  present  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  an  amalga- 
mation of  at  least  forty  competing  and  connecting  lines,  which  were 
formerly  subdivided  into  as  many  companies  almost  as  there  are  States 
in  the  Union.  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  proooring  a  oivpj 
of  the  charter  of  the  Mutual  Union  Company.  I  find  they  have  a  charter 
under  a  different  name  (the  same  as  most  of  the  companies)  in  almost 
every  State  that  they  build  in,  with  different  privileges  and  rights.  For 
instance,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  it  is  the  Mutual  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts  or  some  such  name;  in  Connecticut,  the  Mntnal 
Telegraph. Company  of  Connecticut;  in  this  State  the  Mutual  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company  of  New  York.  Whether  that  is  doue  for  their  own  con- 
venience or  to  evade  the  law  I  do  not  know.  I  have  enumerated  Jiere 
forty  of  the  different  corporations  that  the  Western  Union  Company  has 
bought  out.  The  first  lines  of  importance  acquired  by  them  were  the 
Erie  and  Michigan  and  Southern  Michigan  lines,  principally  owned  and 
superintended  by  the  late  Ezra  Cornell.  They  were  almost  worthless  as 
telegraph  property,  being  badly  neglected,  out  of  repair,  and  notifying 
running  expenses.  They  consisted  of  a  two-wire  line  from  BnfliBdo  to 
Milwa&ee.  The  right§  of  way  were  probably  valuable.  The  Western 
Union  people  were  determined  to  have  the  property,  bnt  Mr.  GomelL 
who  had  been  already  the  victim  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  rejected 
all  their  offers  for  a  long  time :  at  last,  however,  the  pressure  was  so 
great  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  out  to  the  Western  Union  Company. 
Even  personal  violence  was  offered  to  him  by  the  ofQcials  of  that  oom- 
pany. 

Q.  When  was  thatf — A.  It  was  in  1856;  1  was  an  eye-witness  to  it. 
And  not  only  that,  but  his  offices  in  Chicago,  located  in  the  most  desire 
able  i>art  of  the  city,  were  fraudulently  trai^erred  to  the  Western  Unioa 
Company  through  an  alteration  of  the  lease  by  the  local  superintendent 
at  that  place,  who  had  been  Mr.  Cornell's  former  manager,  bnt  who  caused 
the  name  of  the  Western  Union  to  be  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  Cor- 
nell Company.  The  property  of  Mr.  Cornell's  Une  was  pUed  up  in  the 
street  and  the  business  of  his  company  was  broken  up  there.  He  was 
finally  compelled  to  sell  his  property,  although  shortly  afterwards  he 
received  satisfaction  in  the  shape  of  $2,000,000  of  Western  Union  stoeL 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  that  transfer  was  made  by  violence  and  againsl 
his  consent f — ^A.  It  was  against  his  consent  at  first;  bnt  he  was  after 
ward  satisfied  and  gave  his  consent. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  he  failed  to  receive  a  fair  compensation  in  the 
endf — ^A.  I  think  that  finally  he  received  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
property  was  worth — $2,000,000  of  Western  Union  stook — which  shnrtly 
afterwards  rose  to  125  above  par.    It  went  up  to  226. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  before,  at  the  time  he  received  itt— A.  It 
ae  low  as  27  centB, 
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Q.  That,  you  say,  was  in  1856.  How  do  you  account  for  that  sudden 
t — A.  llie  rise  did  not  occur  in  1856.  That  rise  occurred  during  the 
war.  So  that  while  Mr.  Cornell  was  more  than  amply  paid  for  his 
property  at  that  time,  ho  realize  an  immense  fortune  fbom  it  during  the 


Q.  What  was  the  capital  Htock  of  the  Western  Union  Company  at  the 
tiine  he  received  $2,000,000  of  it  f — A.  The  capital  stock  previous  to  the 
imrchase  of  those  lines  was  $368,000.  The  stock  wa^  increased  to 
#4.000,000,  I  think,  immediately  after  that. 

Q.  Of  which  Mr.  Cornell  received  $2,000,000  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  because 
hits  lines  represented  at  least  one-half  of  the  Western  Union  Company's 
l»latit  at  that  time.  With  the  purchase  of  his  property  they  changed  the 
liaiue  to  '*  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company." 

Q.  What  hail  been  the  name  before f — A.  The  New  York  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  Who  were  the  managers  of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  linef — 
A.  Messrs.  Ellwood  and  Sibley  were  the  managing  directors. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment,  from  your  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
were  at  that  time,  as  to  whether  the  acquisition  of  the  Cornell  system 
vaA  equivalent  to  doubling  the  value  of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi 
Valley  linef — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Was  the  increase  which  was  then  made  an  undue  Watering  of  the 
Mock  at  that  time  f — A.  In  my  opinion,  yes. 

Q«  Why  do  you  think  it  was  an  undue  watering  of  the  stock  if  the 
Tiloe  of  tiie  property  was  doubled  by  acquiring  those  Cornell  linesf — A. 
Because  the  lines  that  Mr.  Cornell  owned  at  that  time  were  almost  worth- 
lenj  in  fact,  the  operators  themselves  kept  the  lines  in  repair  from 
AtaooQ  to  station  out  of  the  daily  receipts  of  their  offices. 

Q.  What  had  retluced  the  Cornell  system  to  that  condition  f — A.  Mr. 
<>viiell  was  a  very  poor  man,  and  he  was  unable  to  borrow  money  to 
maintain  it. 

Q.  What  had  Insen  the  co»t  of  his  system  originally? — A.  It  was  pur- 
^'bauKd  by  him  from  a  telegra])h  contra(*.tor  by  the  name  of  Speed. 
When  Mr.  8peed  turned  it  over  to  Cornell  it  was  in  pretty  poor  condi- 
tioD,aDd  it  rapidly  ran  down  after  Cornell  took  control  of  it.  tie  thought 
bccoold  obtain  money  to  rebuild  it  and  to  put  it  in  good  order,  but  he 
faikd  in  that. 
Q.  What  did  he  give  for  itf — A.  That  1  do  not  know. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  had  cost? — A.  I  l>elieve  he  exchanged  some 
*v^  ritock  that  he  had  in  payment  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  had  cost? — A.  It  cxyiiUl  not  have  cost  more 
tku  $150  a  mile. 

Q.  How  many  miles  long  was  itf — A.  It  extended  from  Buffalo  to 
Hilvaokee — a  pike  line. 
Q.  What  i.s  that  distance? — A.  By  railroad  it  is  about  (ii)0  miles. 
Q.  Was  it  substantially  the  same  by  that  telegraph  linef — A.  By  the 
S**kc  I  should  think  it  was  150  or  200  miles  further — probably  less  than 
i  thousand  miles  altogether. 

Q.  That  make8  tlSOfOOO,  doesn't  itf— A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  call  it  l,00fi 
ailek 

fl  lk}yoa  think  4150,000  was  as  much  as  had  been  expended  in  the 
'^^Mnictioii  of  the  line  f — A.  1  do. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  line  that  absorbed  it,  the  New  York  and  Missis- 
"if^ Telegraph  Company;  that  was  the  nucleus  or  the  nestegg  of  the 
^'^tern  Union,  as  I  understand  youf — A.  Yes. 

<^  That  absorbed  the  Cornell  line,  which  had  cost  originally  1150,000, 
^  four jadgment,  or  not  ovf»r  that  f—A.  Fe«,  sir. 
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Q.  That  amoant  of  cash  and  that  amoant  of  stock  was  what  bought 
that  controlling  interest,  was  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  remainder  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stock  f — 
A.  The  Western  Union  took  control  of  the  company,  but  those  shares 
were  outstanding.  They  have  not  been  bought  by  the  company  as  a 
company.    They  are  still  paying  dividends  on  the  stock. 

Q.  So  that  that  company  is  in  existence  still  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  dividends  are  paid  on  that  stock  t — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  lease,  or  any  guarantee  of  dividends? — A.  I  think 
there  was  a  guarantee.  Every  lease  or  purchase  the  Western  Union 
have  made  they  have  guaranteed  interest  or  a  dividend. 

Q.  If  yon  find  out  about  that  dividend  please  let  us  know  it — A.  Yes, 
sir.    That  brings  us  down  to  the  American  Union  Company. 
/Q.  When  was  that  bought  f — A.  That  was  in  1880. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  [  would  like  you  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lines  of  thiA 
last  company  yon  have  mentioned  whose  capital  was  $15,000,000. — A. 
They  had  about  10,000  miles  of  pole  line. 

Q.  Wholly  in  this  country  or  partially  in  Canada t — A.  Entirely  in 
this  country. 

Q.  And  you  estimate  the  entire  cost  at  $3,000,000  f — A.  Yes.  At  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  Western  Union  was  $41,673,000,  before  the  par- 
chase  of  the  American  Union.  The  capital  stock  of  the  American  Union 
was  put  in  at  $15,000,000.  The  lines  of  that  company  were  very  maoh 
like  those  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic ;  they  were  built  in  great  haste, 
and  built  to  sell. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  that  company's  lines  were  there  f — A.  About 
the  same  number  of  miles  of  pole  line,  10,000,  and  abont  50,000  miles  of 
wire. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost,  in  your  judgment,  of  that  system  f — ^A.  Thren 
million  dollars. 

Q.  That  would  cover  it,  would  it  t — ^A.^  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  paid  for  f — A.  By  a  further  increase  of  $15,000,000  of 
Western  Union  stock. 

Q.  How  was  this  company  actually  paid  for  its  linef — A.  By  that 
stock  of  the  Western  Union  Company. 

Q.  How  much  was  given  for  itf — A.  Fifteen  million  dollars. 

Q.  That  $15,000,000  of  stock,  then,  went  directly  to  that  company  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  transaction  extinguish  that  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  alx)ut  thatf — ^A.  That  brought  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Western  Union  up  to  $80,000,000. 

Q.  There  had  been  various  issues  in  the  mean  time,  I  suppose,  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  note  here  f — A.  Immediately  after  the  par- 
chase  of  the  American  Union  there  was  a  further  increase  of  $15,000^000 
made,  under  the  pretense  of  issuing  stock  to  represent  surplus  earnings 
previously  invested  in  the  plant.  That,  with  the  issue  for  the  pnrohase 
of  the  American  Union,  made  the  capital  stock  $80,000,000. 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 

Q.  Is  that  tftie  present  capital  stock? — ^A.  No;  it  has  been  inoreased 
this  present  year  by  the  purchase  of  the  Mutual  Union.  It  is  now  not 
far  from  $100,000,000.  The  Mutual  Union  lines  were  of  about  the 
extent  and  value  as  the  American  Union  lines. 
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Q.  Aiid  about  the  same  costf — A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  the  Chatrman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Mutual  Union f — A.  It  was 
started  on  the  basis  of  f  600,000,  bat  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
f  10,000,000  shortly  afterward,  withoat  any  consideration. 

Q.  Representing  only  $600,000  paid  inf — A.  Tes,  sir.  It  was  based 
more  on  the  Hues  that  they  intended  to  build  than  on  what  was  actually 
ouilt.    The  stock  was  issued  to  pay  for  lines  to  be  built. 

Q.  And  they  actually  did  build  $3,000,000  worth  of  line  T— A.  Tes, 
*>ir :  they  had  about  57,Q00  miles  of  wire. 
Q«  Is  that  the  last  absorption  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Western 
Union  lines  by  the  company  itself  during  that  period  f  I  suppose  that 
during  all  that  time  it  was  building  more  or  less  itselff — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  had  to  renew  a  great  many  of  these  old  lines.  From  all  the  informa- 
fkm  I  can  get,  $.10,000,000  is  the  amount  they  have  expended  in  building 
linefl  of  their  own. 

Q.  How  much  have  they  expended  from  1856  to  the  present  time  in 
building  lines  of  their  own  and  in  putting  in  order  lines  which  they  have 
Absorbed  f— A.  Well,  a  good  share  of  that  $10,000,000  would  be  in  the 
^pairing  of  old  lines  absorbed. 

Q.  Then  that  $10,000,000  does  not  represent  the  construction  of  new 
liiiei  alone  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  should  say  that  $15,000,000  would  cover  the 
eoDBtructiou  of  new  lines  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  $15,000,000  is  all  the  cash  that  is  re])resented, 
iQ  jonr  judgment,  by  the  $100,000,0000  of  stock  T— A.  In  lines  of  their 
«ivD  building. 

Q.  To  that  you  would  add  the  cost  of  these  other  lines  which  they  re- 
(«iwtmcted  f — A.  Yes ;  the  cost  of  putting  them  in  order. 

Q.  The  point  1  am  aiming  at  now  is  not  what  those  lines  would  sell 
?or,  or  what  they  have  cost  the  Western  Union  Company,  but  what 
ihev  cost  the  original  constructors.  Now,  you  have  given  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  companies  which  constructed  those  original  lines 
which  have  been  absorbed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  where  your 
nemoranda  are  missing,  and  you  have  also  stated  that  the  cost  of  con- 
^mietion  of  new  lines  bv  the  Western  Union  is,  in  your  opinion,  about 
$10,000,000 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  covers  what  they  have  exi»ended  in  building  new  lines  of 
th«r  own  and  in  repairing  the  lines  they  have  purchased  t — A.  Yes, 
iir. 

Q.  So  that  this  statement  is  a  statement  of  the  original  cash  expend- 
lOue  by  the  Western  Union,  and  these  other  statements  that  you  have 
SiT«D  are  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  other  telegraph  companies  who, 
with  the  Western  Union,  have  built  all  the  telegraphic;  facilities  now 
^xiittBg  in  the  United  States!— AT  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  2^w,  have  you  covered  in  these  statements  all  the  telegraphic 
teSitMs  of  the  country  f  If  not,  what  other  telegraph  facilities  are 
BBv  existing  outside  of  those  of  the  Western  Union  Company  and  out- 
«ide  of  the  lines  which  the  Western  Union  has  absorbed  T — A.  There  is 
^  other  company  now  existing  of  national  importance.  There  are  four 
^t\t  Qompaniea  doing  business,  but  altogether  they  do  not  cover  as 
■noil  as  one  of  these  larger  companies  that  the  Western  Union  has  pur- 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  those  other  (*,ompanie6  T — A.  The  Balti- 
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em  Union  stock  for  one  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

who  preferred  money  to  stock  got  $75  cash  for  each  950  share  in  the 

New  York,  Albany  and  Bufifalo  lines. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  many  milCvS  were  there  in  those  lines  f — A.  About  500  mileci. 

Q.  What  was  the  actual  cost  of  that  500  miles  of  telegraph,  in  your  best 
Judgmentf — A.  They  had  a  line  of  seven  or  eight  wires.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  best  line  existing  at  that  time ;  the  b^t  in  the  country. 

Q.  At  what  would  you  estimate  its  cost? — ^A.  Possibly  $500  a  mile. 

Q.  That  makes  $250,000? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  hav^  no  knowledge  of 
what  they  added  to  the  stock;  I  only  know  that  they  gave  three  shares 
of  Western  Union  for  one  of  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo.  They 
liad  possession  of  the  House  printing  patent  in  addition  to  the  Morsi' 
instruments.  That  went  in  as  part  of  the  property,  and  it  was  very 
valuable  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union 
that  yon  know  of  as  a  part  of  the  transaction  f — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of.  I  only  know  that  three  of  its  shares  were  given  for  one  of  the  New 
York,  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  an  increase  of  stock ;  but  you  do  not  kuo\i 
the  amount  of  the  increase  nor  the  amount  paid  in  money  T — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  another  linet — \,  Yes,  sir;  one  through 
Pennsylvania  to  New  York.    Its  name  was  the  Atlantic  and  Otiio. 

Q.  What  did  that  cost,  in  your  judgment? — A.  That  extended  fitiiu 
Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  road, 
and  also  on  the  pike. 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  ordinary  highway  f — A.  Yes.  Its  capital  wa» 
$650,000.  It  was  purchased  by  the  issue  of  $834,000  of  Western  Union 
stock.  Some  of  the  stockholders  received  $80,00<»  each  as  their  shan* 
of  the  profits. 

Q.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  in  stock,  you  mean  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  linef — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  the 
cost  of  that  line  was,  but  the  amount  of  capital  stock  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  tiie  real  cost,  for  tht*  reason  that,  to  my  own  fiersonal  knowl- 
edge, the  host  of  its  linos  were  built  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroadf  and 
they  had  a  very  liberal  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad  Com 
pany  by  which  they  secured  a  great  dval  -of  their  materials,  |>olcs,  &c., 
from  the  lands  of  the  railroiul  (company,  and  also  got  transportation 
over  that  road  and  the  aid  of  the  raili*oad  company  in  building  their 
line,  all  of  which  reduced  the  cost  greatly. 

Q.  You  estimate  the  500-mile  line,  which  you  sav  was  the  best  une^ 
at  $250,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  other  line  was  400  miles  long? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  d*-* 
not  think  the  cost  ))er  mile  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  other  case. 

Q.  Would  $200,0(K)  be  sure  to  fully  covi?r  it  ?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say 
it  would  fully  cover  it. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  fair  estiuuite? — A.  I  should  think  it  was  fair.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  how  much  they  increased  the  stock  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  these  two  purchases  t — A.  The  New  York, 
Albany  and  Buffah)  and  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  line  were  taken  in  J08t 
previous  to  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to  $11,100,000. 

Q.  Which  was  in  1863,  you  say  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  f — A.  Yes,  air.  There 
liad  been  in  the  meantime  some  smaller  companies  absorbed. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost,  as  well  as  yon  can  estimate  itf  of  the  smaller 
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ipaniei  which  you  have  not  mentioned  that  were  absorbed  np  to  that; 
dataf — A.  There  was  one  group  in  Ohio  of  eight  eompanies,  loeal  eon- 
oeroB.  It  wonld  be  hard  to  estimate  their  valne.  I  could  not  begin  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  them  individually. 

Q.  What  do  you  imagine  was  the  aggregate  of  their  mileage? — ^A. 
Probably  a  thousand  miles.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  wires  that 
they  had  either,  but  I  know  they  were  very  unreliable  lines,  for  I  took 
part  in  working  them.  They  would  hardly  stand  up  at  the  time  they 
were  sold  to  the  Western  Union  Company.  Mr.  Wade  owned  that 
«j8tom  of  lines.  He  afterwards  bcc^ime  one  of  the  head  men  in  the 
Weict4Mii  Union. 

Q.  Does  anything  oceur  to  you  that  would  throw  light  on  their  cost 
or  on  what  was  paid  for  them  f — A.  Nothing  reliable. 

Q.  But  yon  judge  that  they  aggregated  a  thout^nd  miles  f — A.  Yen. 
sir.  They  were  paid  for  in  Western  Union  stock,  and  the  stock  was  in- 
creased, but  I  do  not  think  any  money  entered  into  the  transaction. 

Q.  Were  those  lines  more  costly  in  construction  than  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Atlantic  lines? — A.  No,  sir;  not  so  costly. 

Q.  Yon  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Atlantic,  400  miles 
k>Dg,  :it  $200,000  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  $50,000  for  each  100  miles.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  sla 
large  an  estimate  as  ought  to  be  made  for  the  cost  per  mile  of  this  Ohio 
CTonpT — A»  Yes,  sir;  fully  large  enough. 

Q.  If  it  is  too  much,  make  it  less.  I  want  to  get  a  fair  estimate ;  say 
137,600  for  100  miles.  Wonld  that  be  fair? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  should  say 
w. 

Q.  If  you  would  prefer  your  estimate  to  stand  at  $50,000,  the  same  a.s 
tor  the  Pittsburgh  line,  I  will  (impute  it  that  way.—- A.  Well,  I  will  say 
130,000. 

Q.  Well,  that  makes  $500,000  for  the  Ohio  group.  Now,  about  other 
uiikller  Unes  f — A.  The  other  smaller  ones  were  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  That  is  all  previous  t^-j 
1883. 

Q.  What  was  the  mileage  of  those  two  ccmipaniesf — A.  About  80^) 
ukis  taking  both  together. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  their  cost  at  per  mile  or  per  100  miles  ? — 
A.  About  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
Q.  Then  that  would  be  about  $400,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Up  to  that  time,  1863,  at  the  time  Mr.  Orton  took  control,  the  cap 
nalsttxik  of  the  Western  Union  had  been  increased  to  $1 1,000,000  •— 
A.  \>  8,  sir. 

Q.  What  purchase  did  you  Hay  was  made  in  1863  ? — A.  The  Atlantic 
^Ohio  and  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

Q*  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  lines,  all  of  them,  at  that  time,  as  yo^i 
«imate  it,  wa«  $2,250,000,  and  the  capital  stock  was  $11,000,000?— A. 
Te^«ir. 

Q-  b  there  anything  further  that  occurs  to  you  to  state  relating  ro 
^k«  period  prior  to  18^  f — A.  No ;  I  believe  not. 

Q-  If  anj'thing  does  come  to  your  miiuiyou  can  state  it  ivercai'ter ;  bur 
^present  wo  will  go  on  from  that  date.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
^  that  time  there  was  an  issuance  of  a  stock  dividend  doubling  th*^ 
apitil  stock,  making  it  $22,000,000  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  actual  investment  for  that  $22,000,000  was  $2,250,000?— 
^  Tai,  sir.    The  next  purchases  were  the  lines  of  the  American  Com 
^iyuid  the  United  States  Company,  which  were  purchased  about  th^ 
time,  1865.     I  have  not  got  the  memoranda  as  to  those  two  com- 
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panies  with  me  now.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  left  them  at  home.  The 
stock  of  the  American  Union  was  watered  almost  eqnaJIy  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Western  Union  is  now. 

Q.  When  was  that  line  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union  t — A.  In  1805. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  as  to  what  the  Western  Union  paid  for 
those  lines? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  all  on  tlie  same  slip  that  I  have 
failed  to  bring  with  me.  The  next  company  absorbed  was  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic,  which  they  purchased  in  1874. 

Q.  Were  there  any  purchases  between  1865  and  1874 1 — ^A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  whereby  the  capital  stock  was  increased,  I  believe. 

Q.  Well,  wen^  there  any  actual  purchases  made  to  yoar  knowledge f — 
A.  There  were  purchases  of  local  companies,  1  believe.  The  Gold  and 
Stock  and  the  District  companies ;  but  they  were  not  competing  lines 
of  telegraph. 

Q.  Did  they  represent  money  actually  paid  out  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  no  memoranda  of  those,  bat  1  can  get 
them,  and  will  produce  them  with  the  others.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  was  $807,000.  The  line  was  leased  in  1874,  for 
ninety-nine  years,  to  the  Western  Union  Company,  at  4  per  cent,  on 
(2,000,000  of  stock. 

Q.  Western  Union  stock  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^hat  was  the  first  cost  of  that  line,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  f — 
A.  About  $500,000.    It  had  never  paid  a  dividend  at  allt 

Q.  Who  owned  it? — A.  It  was  owned  by  capitalists  in  Pittsbnrgh. 

Q.  And  they  received  $2,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Western  Unionf— A» 
Yes,  sir.  The  first  payment  of  interest  was  to  be  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  certain  debts  of  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  received  this  $2,000,000  of  Western  Union 
capital  stock,  and  were  guaranteed  by  that  company  4  per  cent,  on  the 
♦2,000,000 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  16  per  cent,  on  the  oost  of  the  linet — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  that  since  then  the  Western  Union  haa  ab- 
sorbed that  company  as  it  did  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  LouiBviUe. 

Q.  So  its  organization  has  disappeared T — ^A.  Tea,  sir;  I  think  so; 
though  the  Western  Union  people  pay  dividends  to  thestockholderBof 
about  twelve  different  com]>anies  besides  their  own.    1  see,  however, 
by  this  memorandum  that  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Company  still 
nominally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  issue  or  increase  of  capita' 
clock  at  that  timet — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  was  in  1874 ;  do  you  know  what  the  capital  stock  of  th. 
Western  Union  had  become  at  that  time,  or  whether  it  still  stood 
■'{^22,000,000 1 — A.  No ;  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  that  was  at  that  tim 

Q.  Mr.  Orton  was  still  president,  was  het — A.  Yes,  sir.  TheSont 
rvn  and  Atlantic  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  absorbed  soon  a'^ 
The  Southern  and  Atlantic  was  absorbed  in  1873.  Its  capital  stock 
•$f333,000.  That  line  was  also  leased  to  the  Western  Union  for  ninefcj*- 
iiine  years  at  a  rent  of  5  i>er  cent,  per  annum  on  $0«50,000.  It  had  ut^^er 
>faid  a  dividend. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  line  f — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  tkMmt 
jiue,  but  I  know  it  was  considered  a  very  poor  concern. 

Q.  Between  what  points  did  it  extend  t — A.  It  ran  from  WashingtoOf 
U.  C,  along  the  seaboard  as  far  south  as  Mobile  and  2Tew  Orleans.    It 
was  given  out  at  the  time  that  it  was  built  to  sell.    It  was  bnilt  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Baldwin,  who  is  now  manager  of  the  Sonthem  Telegraph  Oow* 
psaiy,  with  headquarters  in  this  city. 
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Q.  It  mast  have  been  aboat  a  thonsaDd  miles  longf — ^A.  Aboatthat. 
Q.  How  much  was  its  eapitol  stock  t — A.  Three  hnndred  and  thhrty- 
thx«e  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Do  yon  tihink  its  cost  was  eqnal  to  the  amount  of  its  capital  f — A. 
^o.  six^  it  was  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a  quarter  of  a  million  f — A.  It  might  have  cost  a  quarter  of 
^ndllion,  but  it  is  my  best  belief  that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  that. 
It  was  built  in  a  great  hurry,  and  it  had  a  very  wide  advertisement  at 
*he  time,  that  it  was  built  to  sell. 

Q.  Do  }*ou  think  $200,000  would  be  as  much  money  as  they  had  iu  iti 
— A.  I  will  say  $250JM)0.  It  was  rented  for  99  years  at  5  per  cent,  on 
f960,000  in  stock.  The  Western  Union  is  still  paying  dividends  to  the 
stockholders  of  that  company,  l^ext  we  come  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
dfic  Tel^^ph  Company.  Its  capital  stock  was  $15,000,000.  It  was 
poTohasea  in  1877.  The  Western  TJnion  Company  purchased  a  control- 
ling  interest  iu  the  company  in  that  year,  1877,  but  the  consolidation 
not  efTected  until  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
Q.  How  was  that  paid  fort — A.  The  first  interest  of  72,500  shisires 
purchased  at  $25  per  share  par  value ;  payment  therefor  being  made 
oy  12,600  shares  Western  Union  stock  and  $912,500  cash.  The  receipts 
▼ere  to  be  pooled  and  the  two  companies  to  retain  their  separate  or- 
ganizations. They  were  afterwards  united,  or  it  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  lease  finally.  The  balance  of  the  shares  were  allowed  to  remain 
48  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  Western  Union  Company  is  paying 
ittvideDds  on  those  scares  now.  Those  lines  were  appraised  at  about 
•BjOOO,000. 
Q.  Appraised  at  $5,000,000  in  money f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  their  appraised  value  at  the  time  of  transfer  T — A.  Yes, 

AT. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  understand  that  that  represented  the  cost  of  construe- 
ioot^A.  I  consider  that  it  was  a  very  liberal  allowance.  I  do  not 
'bink  they  cost  that  amount. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  they  cost  T— A.  About  $3,000,000. 

Q.  Their  capital  stock  was  $15,000,000;  theirccst  was  about  $3,000,000; 
•nd  how  much  were  they  paid? — ^A.  A  controlling  interest  of  72.500 
^hves  was  purchased  by  the  Western  Union  for  $25  per  share  for  which 
'hy  paid  12,500  shares  of  Western  Union  stock  and  a  cash  payment  of 
K12,500. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  entire  $15,000,000  of  stock  did  that  absorb  f— 
^-  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  shares. 

Q.  What  was  flie  par  value? — A.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  share. 

Q.  What  was  the  par  value  of  the  Western  Union  T — A.  One  hundred 
IoIIot. 

Q.  Then  there  was  $1,250,000  paid  in  Western  Union  stock  (if  I  cal- 
^'•te  right),  and  you  say  there  was  also  $912,500  paid  in  cash? — A. 

Q'  That  makes,  then,  in  cash  and  in  stock  of  the  Western  Union  at 
?«.  •2,102,500?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  the  Western  Union  stock  worth  more  than  par  then? — A. 

.  ^  The  total    numl>er  of  shares,  140,000,  at  $25  a  share,  makes 
»1500,000?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Georgk  : 

Q-  That  is  the  price  of  the  controlling  interest  that  you  are  speaking 
•^  ioir?-^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  gave  tbe  Western  Union  200  shares  above  a 
^^tnOing  interest 
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Q.  That  amount  of  cash  and  that  amoont  of  stock  was  what  boaght 
that  controlling  interest,  was  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  remainder  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stock  f — 
A.  The  Western  Union  took  control  of  the  company,  bat  those  Bhares 
were  outstanding.  They  have  not  been  bought  by  the  company  as  a 
company.    They  are  still  paying  dividends  on  the  stock. 

Q.  So  that  that  company  is  in  existence  still  as  a  separate  organisa- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  dividends  are  paid  on  that  stock  f — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  leasc^or  any  guarantee  of  dividends? — A.  I  think 
there  was  a  guarantee.  Every  lease  or  purchase  the  Western  Union 
have  made  they  have  guaranteed  interest  or  a  dividend. 

Q.  If  you  find  out  about  that  dividend  please  let  us  know  it. — A.  Yea. 
sir.    That  brings  us  down  to  the  American  Union  Company. 
/Q.  When  was  that  bought  f — A.  That  was  in  1880, 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  [  would  like  you  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lines  of  thit 
last  company  you  have  mentioned  whose  capital  was  915,000,000.-*A.. 
They  had  about  10,000  miles  of  pole  line. 

Q.  Wholly  in  this  country  or  partially  in  Canada f — A.  Entirely  in 
this  country. 

Q.  And  you  estimate  the  entire  cost  at  $3,000,000  f — A.  Yes.  At  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  Western  Union  was  $41,673,000^  before  the  par- 
chase  of  the  American  Union.  The  capital  stock  of  the  American  Union 
was  put  in  at  $15,000,000.  The  lines  of  that  company  were  very  maoh 
like  those  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic ;  they  were  built  in  great  haste, 
and  built  to  sell. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  that  company's  lines  were  there  I — A.  About 
the  same  number  of  miles  of  pole  line,  10,000,  and  about  50,000  miles  of 
wire. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost,  in  your  judgment,  of  that  system  f — ^A.  Thret* 
million  dollars. 

Q.  That  would  cover  it,  would  it  t — ^A.^  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  paid  for  T — A.  By  a  ftirther  increase  of  $15,000,000  of 
Western  Union  stock. 

Q.  How  was  this  company  actually  paid  for  its  linef — A.  By  that 
stock  of  the  Western  Union  Company. 

Q.  How  much  was  given  for  itf — A.  Fifteen  million  dollars. 

Q.  That  $15,000,000  of  stock,  then,  went  directly  to  that  company  f^ 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  transaction  extinguish  that  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  alx)ut  that  f — ^A.  That  brought  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Western  Union  up  to  $80,000,000. 

Q.  There  had  been  various  issues  in  the  mean  time,  I  suppose,  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  note  heref — A.  Immediately  after  the  par- 
chase  of  the  American  Union  there  was  a  further  increase  of  $15,000^000 
made,  under  the  pretense  of  issuing  stock  to  represent  sorplas  camingR 
previously  invested  in  the  plant.  That,  with  the  issue  for  the  pnrchasift 
of  the  American  Union,  made  the  capital  stock  $80,000,000. 

By  Mr.  Geobqe: 

Q.  Is  that  tftie  present  capital  stock? — A.  ^o;  it  has  been  inoreased 
this  present  year  by  the  purchase  of  the  Mutual  Union.  It  is  now  not 
far  from  $100,000,000.  The  Mutual  Union  lines  were  of  aboat  the 
extent  and  value  as  the  American  Union  lines. 
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Q.  Aiid  aboat  the  same  oostf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Mutual  Union  T — ^A.  It  was 
!»t«ted  on  the  basis  of  #600,000,  bat  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
110,000,000  shortly  afterwanl,  without  any  consideration. 

Q.  Representing  only  $600,000  paid  inf — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  based 
more  on  the  lines  that  they  intended  to  build  than  on  what  was  actually 
ouilt.    The  stock  was  issued  to  pay  for  lines  to  be  built. 

Q.  And  they  actually  did  build  $3^000,000  worth  of  line  t— A.  Yes, 
sir :  they  had  about  57,000  miles  of  wire. 
Q.  Is  that  the  last  absorption  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  have  you  to  sav  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Western 
Union  lines  by  the  company  itself  during  that  period  f  I  suppose  that 
during  all  that  time  it  was  building  more  or  less  itself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  had  to  renew  a  great  many  of  these  old  lines.  From  all  the  informa- 
tioD  I  can  get,  $10,000,000  is  the  amount  they  have  expended  in  building 
lines  of  their  own. 

Q.  How  much  have  they  expended  from  1856  to  the  present  time  in 
building  lines  of  their  own  and  in  putting  in  order  lines  which  they  have 
■bMrbedf— A.  Well,  a  good  share  of  that  $10,000,000  would  be  in  the 
rqairing  of  old  lines  absorbed. 

Q.  Then  that  $10,000,000  does  not  represent  the  construction  of  new 
tiMB  alone  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  should  say  that  $15,000,000  would  cover  the 
QOMtrnctJou  of  new  lines  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  $15,000,000  is  all  the  cash  that  is  rei)resented, 
mjoar  judgment,  by  the  $100,000,0000  of  stock  T— A.  In  lines  of  their 
f>vn  boilding. 

Q-  To  that  you  would  add  the  cost  of  these  other  lines  which  they  re- 
•mstructed  f — ^A.  Yes ;  the  cost  of  putting  them  in  order. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  aiming  at  now  is  not  what  those  lines  would  sell 
tor,  or  what  they  have  cost  the  Western  Union  Company,  but  what 
^.v  cost  the  original  constructors.  Now,  you  have  given  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  companies  which  constructed  those  original  lines 
which  have  been  absorbed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  where  your 
■emoruida  are  missing,  and  you  have  also  stated  that  the  cost  of  con- 
^tnetion  of  new  lines  bv  the  Western  Union  is,  in  your  opinion,  about 
•10,000,000 1— A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  That  covers  what  they  have  exi»ended  in  building  new  lines  of 
tb«r  own  and  in  repairing' the  lines  they  have  purchased  f — A.  Yes, 
fir. 

Q*  So  that  this  statement  is  a  statement  of  the  origuial  cash  expend- 
vcm  by  the  Western  Union,  and  these  other  statements  that  you  have 
Pjen  ate  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  other  telegraph  companies  who, 
«ith  the  Western  Union,  have  built  all  the  telegraphic  facilities  now 
existing  in  the  United  States!— At  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Now,  have  you  covered  in  these  statements  all  the  telegraphic 
bcflities  of  the  country  f  If  not,  what  other  telegraph  facilities  are 
*pv  existing  outside  of  those  of  the  Western  Union  Company  and  out- 
ide  of  the  luies  which  the  Western  Union  has  absorbed  T — A.  There  is 
^  other  company  now  existing  of  national  importance.  There  are  four 
V  five  companies  doing  business,  but  altogether  they  do  not  cover  as 
*^  aa  one  of  these  larger  eompanies  that  the  Western  Union  has  pur- 

Q*  What  are  the  nnme44  of  those  other  companies  ? — A.  The  Balti- 
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more  and  Ohio,  the  Bankers  and  Merchants',  the  American  Bapidi  tlu^ 
Postal  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Southern  Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  What  are  the  telegraph  &cilitie8  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Om^ 
pany  f — ^A.  The  fine  extends  from  this  cit^  to  Baltimore,  and,  by  way 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  west  to  Chicago,  Saint  Loaifli  sutid  Gi^^ 
cinnatL 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Does  it  extend  to  Loais ville  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  It  takes  in  way  stations,  of  coarse f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  wires  have  theyf  How  extensive  is  their  oi^aoity  IL. 
A.  At  last  acconnts  they  had  eight  wires  on  their  trunk  line  to  Ohinfo. 

Q.  Have  they  increased  their  facilities  materially  daring  or  on  aooout 
of  the  strike f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  have.    They  hATa 
not  increased  their  facilities,  bat  they  have  increased  the  capacity  af 
their  wires,  I  think. 

Q.  They  have  put  on  more  wires,  or  a  different  olasa  of  wires  f-^i* 
They  have  had  more  business  to  transact  than  before,  and  they  hiVB 
increased  their  business  on  the  wires  that  they  had.  As  they  wen  ift.- 
eluded  in  the  companies  to  which  the  Tdegraphic  Brotherhood  pi»- 
sen  ted  their  bill  of  grievances,  they  did  not  increase  their  fkoilities  oo. 
account  of  the  strike ;  but  now  that  the  strike  is  over,  their  facilitha 
have  increased  because  their  business  has  increased. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  of  those  lines  f — ^A.  The  next  in  importanoe  is 
the  American  Eapid. 

Q.  To  what  points  does  that  go  f — A.  That  extends  from  WashiogteD 
to  Boston,  and  also  west  to  BufEolo,  and  into  the  oil  regions.  I  tSink 
it  runs  as  far  west  as  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

By  Mr.  George  : 
Q.  Does  it  go  also  to  Pittsburgh  or  Cincinnati  f— ^A.  No,  sir, 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  how  many  wires  have  they  f — ^A.  They  have  four  or  flva 
Q-  What  is  the  next  company  f — A.  About  eqaai  in  impoitanoevB 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Southern.  The  Postid  OonpHT 
have  two  wires  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  they  are  aboat  to  itiiiC 
more  wires.  The  Southern  Company  extends  from  Washington  ai  ti 
south  as  North  Carolina,  I  think.  Their  lines  are  not  completed  yrt  | 
along  the  seaboard. 

By  Mr.  Oeoroe  : 
Q.  And  they  are  still  building  farther  south  f — A.  Tea,  dr. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  one  other  of  those  lines  that  you  have  mentioiiedt-A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  is  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'. 

Q.  Where  does  that  extend  f — A.  From  this  city  to  Washington. 

Q.  How  many  wires  has  that  linet — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  nambtfo' 
their  wires. 

Q.  Is  that  a  new  eoin]>iiny  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  exteudin;::  it«  lines  f— A.  Yes.  There  are  reports  of  etmti^ 
dation  l)etweeii  tliat  company  and  the  Southern,  with  the  view  of  tf* 
(ending  their  lini*s  west  and  ciist. 

Q.  Bot  1  understand  you  to  say  that  all  these  oonpeting  liDesoiB'     . 
bined  are  less  imiK)rtant  than  any  one  of  the  recent  abeoiptiOM  4f  it*    I 
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Wettam  Union  Companv  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  than  any  one  of  the  last  three 
lh«k  have  bean  absorbed. 

Q.  Haw  about  the  "  water''  in  their  stock :  is  it  about  the  same  as  in 
Iha  other  companies  yon  have  mentioned,  or  now  is  it  t — A.  I  coold  not 
aoBwar  that^  There  are  none  of  them  completed  yet  I  do  not  think 
thay  have  been  paying  any  dividends. 

Q.  They  organized  with  a  large  capital,  proposing  to  constract  their 
linM  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  t — ^Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  way  these  new  companies  have  of  raising  money! — 


By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  that  Mr.  Mackey  is  reported  to 
bmva  gone  intof — ^A.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  what  is  the  extent  of  that? — A.  From  New  York  to  Chicago. 

By  the  Chatb^an; 

Q.  Yon  do  not  understand  that  a  great  amount  of  capital  has  as  vet 
actually  invested  in  the  construction  of  these  competing  UnesT — 
No,  sir;  not  yet 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  prospect  that  there  may  be;  whether 
IJiay  are  likely  to  be  absorbed,  or  to  operate  as  independent  linesT— 
Am  I  should  say  the  chances  as  to  that  were  about  even.  The  Mutual 
Union  Telegraph  Company  commenced  in  1883  with  a  surplus  of  $30,000 
tor  the  month  of  January  above  their  expenses,  and  they  were  in  a  fiur 
way  to  pay  dividends,  but  they  thought  they  coidd  reaiize  quicker  on 
their  investment  by  a  sale  than  by  their  profits  on  the  transaction  of 
business.    Their  business  was  rapidly  increasing. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  property  of  the  Western  Union 
Company,  what  do  you  believe  to  be  the  actual  cash  investment,  or 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  reproducing  idLiheir 
telegraphic  facilities  t — A.  Do  you  mean  their  whole  system  of  fines, 
good  and  bad  f 

Q.  Yes ;  all  that  are  in  use  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public— 
A.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  to  $35,000,000;  I  will  say  $25,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  the  value  of  patents  and  processes  and 
franchises,  or  simply  the  cost  of  building  the  lines  and  equipping  the 
oliloesf — A.  The  cost  of  building  the  lines,  rights  of  way,  and  all  that 
sort  cf  thing. 

By  Mr.  Oegbge: 
Q.  Everything  complete  except  the  patents? — A.  Except  the  patents. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  cost  of  the  patents  of  these  various 
other  companies  to  the  Western  Union t — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  ac- 
curate knowledge  on  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  that  the  public  or  independent  companies 
eoald  get  those  patent^  if  they  were  to  construct  lines  of  their  own;  or 
ire  the  patents  the  private  property  of  the  Western  Union  Company  t — 
4*  They  would  have  to  be  purchased  from  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  If  the  Oovemment  or  if  private  companies  should  undertake  to 
Mteblish  themselves  in  the  business  of  telegraphy,  in  what  way  could 
tkor  get  the  right  to  use  the  patents? — A.  The  Morse  patent  has 
g^ind.  There  are  invencious  and  patents  of  duplex  and  quadruplex 
its  outside  of  those  owned  by  the  Western  Union,  which  the 
iMpanies  have  from  time  to  time  got  possession  of,  and  at  this 
■V  lunri)  not  any  monopoly  so  far  as  the  duplex  system  is  i 
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cemed.  There  has  been  some  troable  in  getting  up  a  qaadmplex  that 
wonld  not  interfere  with  the  Western  Union  patent,  bat  that,  too,  I 
Delieve,  will  be  snccessfiil.    All  the  Morse  patents  have  expired. 

Q.  Or  what  account  are  the  Morse  patents  in  telegraphy  at  the  pres- 
ent timet — ^A.  They  cover  everything  so  far  as  working  a  single  wfae 
iR  concerned. 

OOST  OF  REPRODUCING  EXISTING  TELEGRAPHS. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  it  wonld  cost  to  reproduce  aafflcient  tele- 
graphic facilities  to  accommodate  the  pnblic  to  the  extent  to  whidi  it 
is  now  accommodated,  using  only  the  Morse  processes  and  patents! — 
A.  I  should  say  $25,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that,  without  purchasing  patents  or  processes  of 
anybody,  the  Government,  or  independent  companies,  could  dnplioafe 
existing  facilities  for  $25,000,000 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  they  could  send  as  many  messages,  transmit  as  many 
words,  do  as  much  business  for  the  public  t — A.  Tes,  sir.  I  look  at  it  in 
this  way:  that  if  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  was  made  to  bmM 
new  lines,  they  would  be  fiew  lines;  and  supposing  that  the  Govenunsnt 
built  them  and  they  were  built  honestly,  they  ought  to  be  of  the  best 
capacity  and  would  equal,  worked  singly,  the  present  capacity  of  the  j 
Western  Union.  I 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  attach  very  ^  much  importance,  so  far  as  actual  I 
use  to  the  public  is  concerned,  to  the  duplex  and  quadruplex  systemslU  I 
A.  Yes,  I  attach  a  good  deal  of  imi)ortance  to  thein:  but  a  good  dapitt  I 
system  could  be  procured  without  purchasing  the  Western  Union  Gob-  '^ 
pany's  system.  I 

Q.  One  that  would  not  infringe  upon  the  Western  Union^s  systemic  1 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  quadruplex  system  that  is  publi<4f  | 
available,  are  you  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  present.  < 

WESTERN  UNION  DIVIBBNDS. 

Q.  Now,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  there  was  any  gxiev* 
ance  in  this  strike,  and  whether  the  company  could  have  affor£d  to 
pay  any  increase  of  wages  (assuming  that  it  was  not  paying  enongfa)^ 
I  would  like  to  know  what  dividends  the  company  has  been  payinc  llW 
the  last  one,  two,  or  three  years  on  its  capital  stock  t — A.  It  has  Dson 
paying  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Upon  what  amount  of  capital  stock  t — A.  They  claim  to  pay  8  per 
cent,  on  the  $80,000,000.  Their  receipts  in  1882  were  $17,114,103;  es- 
penses,  $9,906,096;  profits,  $7,118,070.  This  is  taken  from  their  ows 
statement. 

Q.  Is  that  from  the  general  manager's  statementf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rate  per  cent  is  that  upon  the  $80,000,000.    Is  it  statoi 
theret — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  stated. 

Q.  Does  it  say  how  much  they  have  paid  in  dividends! — A.  No,  iby 
that  is  not  stated  here.    But  that  was  the  amoiyit  of  dividend  thej  d»-    1 
clared  for  1882.  ^ 

Q.  No:  that  was  the  amount  of  profit  that  remained  after  paying ic* 
I^enses;  out  is  there  any  statement  of  the  dividends  declared  and  " 
tributedt — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  here. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  they  report  that  they  have  paid  8  per  osntl 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  anything  about  other  years  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  ftr  i 
iBBt  two  or  three  years  they  \ia\e  paid  that 
Q,  Wlutit  is  tbat  ^'^'^"^'^t  tlia^  'joa'Vim^  Vniovs  \AXid1— A«  H 
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jHirt  Biad«  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  delegates 

1  Uw  diflbrent  commercial  associations  of  the  country. 

.  By  wbom  vns  that  stateuout,  from  which  joa  have  quoted, 

ef— A.  This  statement  was  made  by  the  president  of  the  Weatetn 

SB  Telegraph  Company,  Dr.  Greeti,  and  it  is  incorporated  iu  this 

>rt  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

.  Is  there  other  matter  there  of  valne  to  nsf — A.  There  is  a  state- 

t  of  the  earnings,  the  nnmber  of  miles  of  wire,  the  onmber  of  offlcee,- 

mnniDg  expenses,  and  the  profits  for  ever;  year  since  1866.    It  is 

Umlated  form  as  follows : 


'M. 

MUMof 

MQlHDf 
WiM. 

NninbcraC 

OBlOH. 

Nunibisrof 

Heoalpta. 

ExpciuH. 

PcoBt.. 

11 

S««5 
U(^340 

131,  uni 

II 

if 

li 

lit,  737 

~::::: 

7,e:ii.B3a 

B,lfi7,M0 
li  444:199 
l«.S20,iU 

IS 

M,'M8.'e25  M 

7,0M,MO  10 
7,Bl.fl^S18  30 
T,1SB.7»T  (Nl 
7  S37,44«  8fi 
8:457:005  7T 

K.raa.Dis  51 

as" 

iid:«ao,Ha4i 

t3,tH4.l)05S3 
4.  Wl,  MO  B2 
4.fia8.11«B5 

^WWiBMlS 
0,675,655  82 

«:  33^414  77 

«,s95.4T:i«a 

■,S7%1£4M 

£imSh«t4 

•2.  B24,  »1S  71 
E.  Ml,  710  81 
Z.  748,801  45 

3:tw:ibi«i 

8,^500  87 

1.  HO,  in  n 

1,W1,U1TD 
4,800,440  H) 

6.B08,37B71 

™"'ii 

to  the  Nktlooml  Bo«d  of  Twit  w 

!■  la  there  anything  fhrther  of  interest  T — A.  There  is  a  statement  of 
piofltsaDd  bow  they  were  applied  for  the  year  187!>-'gO.    Here  it  is : 

Buamicae  of  thb  tiar. 

hiptoJoly  1,  1879 $773,469  91 

'ilraiDta,  esp«n*es,  mod  profits  of  the  yt^ar  endivg 
Jaa  30,  1^  (Bft«T  reservlDg  amount  snffloient  to 
BKltlMolAlmioftheAtlsnIio  and  Pacific  Telegraph 
rwil^iij  aDd«T  Bxisting  agreemenU),  were  aa  fol- 

VMSHmlngto  this  company Ill,  738,  OM  47 

MMicbajgestile  to  this  company 6,591,45&  02 

InpraflU 5,146.639  45 

5,01S,109  36 

fim  nhieh  tboM  wan  applied : 

■*Wd«ri«{9p«cetit.) 3,280,276  25 

iMMonboiHla 4M8,51C  93 

'Uilas-Aind  appropriatioTu 40,000  20 

3,748,793  38 

I^HifBet  Terenne  fnrth«  year,  ovor  ilivldeudB,  in- 

*i^1d  iliikinK-fi'pd  appTopriatioDH,  was 1,397,846  07 

■Mmv  property  there  n-aa  appropriatetl : 
'■Mttwuonof  new  liaeiiaud  erection  of  ailditional 

*■ : I,123,.'i84  09 

lyMlMa  of  aoiidrf  telesraph  ■tawks,  patents,  n-al 

MKAT. ....n.... 64.1.47675 

1,767,060  Si 

ia|ta8jaly  1,1880... 403,966^4 

5, 9i9.ua  » 
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There  is  also  an  account  of  the  dividends  of  the  Western  TTnion 
There  were  fonr  dividends  declared  that  year:  Jnly  6, 5  per  oen 
•luly  24, 20  per  cent,  stock ;  August  19, 33  per  cent,  stock,  and  I 
ber  22,  414  per  cent,  stock. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  which  shows  the  amount  of  wages 
the  Western  Union  annually  t — A.  No,  sir;  not  tabulated. 

Q.  That  can  be  obtained  from  the  company,  I  suppose  t — ^A.  * 
In  1863  there  was  a  stock  dividend  of  133  per  cent,  and  a  cai 
dend  of  9  per  cent.  In  1862  there  was  a  stock  dividend  of  27  p 
and  a  cash  dividend  of  9  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  A  stock  dividend  is  nothiue  more  than  an  order  or  vote  to  1 
the  stock  that  amount  and  divide  it  pro  rata  among  the  stoc^hol 
A.  That  is  all. 

TELEGRAPH    TARIFF    IN  1852. 

The  Chairman.  A  Mr.  Crump,  of  Montclairi  N.  J.,  sends  mi 
graph  dated  August  4, 1852  (by  which  the  death  of  a  child  i 
nouDced  to  him  at  that  time),  in  order  that  we  may,  if  we  see  i 
the  caption,  which  contains  the  then  existing  tariff  of  charges.    I 

Bain'H  Now  York  State  Telegraph.  Office,  99  WaU  street 
This,  line,  forming  the  connecting  link  in  theg^at  Atlantic,  Lake,  and  M 
telegraph  range  and  connecting  with  all  the  vast  (yReil] v  lines ;  over  6,i 
now  completed  and  in  working  order;  double  wire  from  New  York  to  Bui 
responsibility  in  assumed  by  this  company  beyond  the  exercise  of  due  dilii 
good  faith  in  the  transmission  of  all  messagas,  but  their  best  exertion  wiU  i 
forward  communications  directed  beyond  the  terminus  of  their  line,  whiel 
city  of  Buffalo. 

The  tariff  charges  as  given  here  are :  From  New  York  to  Ki 
ten  words,  20  cents ;  for  each  additional  word,  1  cent ;  New  ' 
Bondout,  21  cents;  Ejngston,  the  same :  Sangerties,  the  8am< 
kill, the  same;  Coxsackie,  the  same;  Albany,  30 cents  for  10  wc 
3  cents  for  each  additional  word ;  Troy,  30  cent«  for  10  word 
cents  for  each  additional  word ;  Fort  Plain,  Herkimer,  and  D 
same ;  Syracuse,  40  cents  for  10  words  and  3  cents  for  each  ad 
word;  Oswego,  the  same;  Watertown,  the  same;  Ogdensbi 
same;  Auburn,  Palmyra,  Rochester,  Brockport,  Medina,  Lockpc 
falo,  Cooperstown,  and  Cherry  Valley,  all  the  same. 


New  York,  August  20, 
W.  n.  Foster  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Calx,  : 

Question.  State  yoiirii'sidence  and  rwcnpsit  ion. — Answer.  I  i 
Cincinnati,  and  am  si  c^onipositor. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  memlKT  of  any  lal>or  union? — A.  Yea,  sir;  «i 
graphical  Union  No.  3. 

Q.  Please*,  statt*  your  connection  wit  h  the  Federation  of  Trades 
— A.  I  am  general  secri'tary  of  the  Fedenition  of  Tradea  Un 
was  (*hosen  to  that  oflire  at  tlie  tlrst  annual  convention,  held  i 
burgh  in  iJovenjlHT,  18S1. 

OBJKGTS  OF  TRADES  UNIOK8. 

Q.  Give  UH  in  your  own  way,  as  succinctly  as  you  can,  m  statf 
the  objects  of  those  organizations  and  the  means  by  which  tbqf ; 
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til  tittnin  their  ends,  and  also  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  ])eople  con- 
ii^^rHl  with  them,  which  has  led  to  the  forming  of  the  unions. — A.  The 
nliiertH  are  to  elevate  and  improve  the  phyfiical,  moral,  and  material 
wi'n-tic*in«;  of  the  laboring:  classes.  That  is  as  succinctly  as  I  can  state 
the  nhjects  without  goin^  into  small  details. 

Q.  1  .suppose  there  are  benevolent  organizations  also? — A.  Yes,  there 
an*  lienevolent  features  attached  to  the  trades  unions. 

Q.  As  well  as  special  means  lor  prorectintr  the  members  in  their 
f^nipensationf — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  di^fend  their  scale  of  wages,  and  they 
«'ndeavor  to  prevent  the  employment  of  younsr  children  in  competition 
trith  gritwn  people;  with  the  object,  also,  ot  eieeing  that  those  children 
',^'t  the  education  that  is  necessary  to  make  tnein  good  citizens. 

Q.  They  have  a  <louble  object,  then,  in  wnat  they  do  with  regard  to 
••hild  lalK)r;  one  to  prevent  its  com])etir]on  witli  adult  labor,  and  the 
«»lbcr  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  children? — A.  Yos,  sir;  because 
tht'V  think  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  wiiJ  dept^nd  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  character  of  its  future  citizcnii. 

Q.  What  specific  means  do  you  adopt  ror  art;iining  those  ends? — A. 
^V|*aiIn  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  n  maximum  of  eight  hours  per 
■lay,  80  that  working  people  may  have  more  leisure  for  mental  improve- 
ment and  for  acquiring  a  jiroper  knowledge  ot  their  relations  to  legiti- 
niur«!  rapital.  By  legitimate  capital  1  mean,  of  course,  capital  invested 
ill  iirmluctivo  industry,  jis  op])osed  to  siioculative  gambling. 
<j.  One  means  is  reducing  the  hours  of  JaiKir  to  eight  hours  daily? — 
A.  Yks,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  means  do  you  favor? — a.  We  wish  a  legalization 
"Mrudes  unions  with  authority  to  pursue  our  h*gitimate  business. 

Q.  How  do  you  piopose  to  have  that-  donei — A.  We  tliinkthat  Con- 
im'M  HliDuhl  enaet  a  law  which  would  legalize  trades  unions,  the  same 
'^M\]ivT  cor)>orat'ioiis. 

LEGAUZATloN   OF  TKADKS    L'MOiNf^— TllK  KU JUT-HOUR  LAW. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  power  do  you  proj)ose  to  giv(^  the  corporation  or  trades 
union!— A.  All  the  power  that  is  given  ro  any  other  corporation,  to 
•oi'arnl  to  Iha  sued,  and  jjrotection  in  its  le;;iumate  business. 

y.  Piiwor  to  make  contracts,  to  sue  ana  be.  sued,  and  so  on? — A. 
V<^  hir. 

Q.  Don't  the  State  laws  already  give  vou  that  i)ower  in  every 
^'^tiUef^A.  No.  In  some  States  they  do.  jn  Ohio  we  have  that  i>ower 
^'  ^m-  Kh^lit  cost.  A  great  many  of  our  rnwies  unions  are  legalized  in 
l^liio.  hut  if  we  had  a  national  legalization  we  think  it  would  be  better, 
"^nw  it  would  make  us  i-qual  to  other  <*(irj>orations  that  can  do  busi- 
'•^  in  any  Srate. 

^'  Voii  understand  that  it  is  within  the  iwiwcr  i)f  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
'■ninH^iit  to  croale  a  corporation  in  any  Stare,  do  you? — A.  That  is  my 
■"^itrHi wilding  of  it. 

<i.  .Vow,  by  what  means  is  it  ])ropose<i  that  the  trades  unions,  when 
''■wlizfil.  shall  bring  about  this  condition  of  things  which  you  desire — 
NnPrtl  hours  of  labor  and  just  compensaMon  ? — A.  Well,  we  are  of 
^I'luiou  that  Conirress  ought  to  (»nt*oive  tlie  ei^rJit-hcmr  law  as  it  stands 
"*al|  Gil vorn men t  works  and  in  everything  in  which  the  Government 
•JplovH  ]al>or.  That  would  be  a  good  example.  We  think,  then,  that 
^various  States  wonid  l>e  induced  to  enact  similar  laws,  from  the 
*^pl6  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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Q.  Law8  ])rescribing  only  eight  hoars  of  labor  dully  for  laborern  in 
all  the  different  trades  and  cral'ts! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoii  speak  of  incorporating  trades  unions,  and  giving  thorn  cer- 
tain chartered  powers;  how  do.vou  understand  that  that  would  aid  in 
attaining  your  object  of  decreasing  the  hours  of  labor  t — A.  Uectause 
now  there  are  various  obstructions  to  the  free  openition  of  trades  union- 
ism. We  have  not  got  recognition  on  the  siime  level  a^  our  employers 
in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  that  come  up.  The  average  newK- 
paper,  even,  will  not  recognize  us  as  having  any  legitimate  rights  at 
all;  they  think  that  we  ought  to  be  suppressed,  in  fact;  that  we  have 
no  right  to  have  an  organization  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  specific  remedy  for  that  provided  in  3'our  organiza- 
tions ? — A.The  gradual  absorption  into  our  organizations,  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  bent^lits,  of  the  employes  in  the  various  industries  would, 
if  we  were  legalized,  gradually  accomplish  most  of  the  good  that  we 
claim  can  be  accomplished  by  trades  unions. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  everybody  now  in  the  different  trades  and 
manufactures  belonged  to  trades  unions;  what  would  the  trades  anion 
do  to  bring  about  that  result?  Suppose  the  trades  unions  should  aay 
that  the  wages  of  labor  are  insufficient  (as  they  undoubtedly  are),  what 
sort  of  power  would  be  in  the  unions  to  remedy  thatt — ^A.  Well,  for  in- 
stance, if  we  had  arbitration  legalized,  when  a  question  of  dispute  arose 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  instead  of  having  it  as  now, 
when  the  one  often  refuses  to  even  acknowledge  or  discuss  the  question 
witli  the  other,  if  they  were  required  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  to  meet  on  the  same  level  before  an  impartial  tribunal,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  result  would  be  more  in  our  favor  than  it  is  now, 
when  very  often  public  opinion  cannot  hear  our  case. 

ARBITRATION. 

Q.  Then,  one  of  your  proposed  methods  of  relief  would  be  a  law 
quiring  arbitration  in  cases  of  difference  or  dispute  as  to  wagesf — i 
xVt  least  the  legalization  of  arbitration. 

Q.  That  is,  authorizing  the  parties  to  agree  to  it  if  they  choose  t — ^ 
Yes;  and  providing  that  once  they  do  agree  the  stgreement  shall  rema.^  t 
in  force  for  a  fixed  period. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  law  passed  recently  in  Pennsylvania  n|»ou 
that  subject? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  that  occurs  to  you  in  the  way  of  les^^ 
lation  which  the  trades  unions  would  seek  to  have  adopted t — A.  Tlierc 
is  none  other  that  1  can  think  of  just  now. 

Q.  Please  give  us  any  information  or  facts  within  your  knowledge  «m 
to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  in  the  different  crai'ts  and  una^nu- 
factures  of  the  country,  as  to  the  adequateness  of  their  compensation 
to  provide  them  a  comfortable  sul>sistence. — A.  Well,  I  know  that   in 
some  industries  the  compensation  is  hanlly  equal  t4)  affording  nn  ordi- 
nary subsistence. 

Q.  In  giving  any  faets  that  you  have  of  that  character,  please  men- 
tion the  trade  or  industry  and  the  loc;ility. — A,  The  varnishera  ot  tb$ 
city  of  Cincinnati  have  been  working  as  low  as  $5  a  week.  HmJ 
connected  with  the  furniture  business.    There  are  other 
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where  wageB  hare  been  as  low  as  $9  and  $8  a  week  for  skilled  mechanics. 
Thi-re  i»  the  ooeupatiou  of  silver-gilding  for  moldings;  in  that  the  wages 
ixu:  verj'  low,  not  over  $8  or  $9  a  week.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  now 
ih«m*  thAt  are  the  lowest  paid;  but,  as  a  geuertil  rulo,  men  in  the  far- 
uitiire  trade  receive  very  low  wages — in  nearly  all  branches  of  the  fur- 
niture trade. 

Q.  Lower  than  in  other  trades? — A.  Lower  eoniparativcly.  There 
are  tndastries  where  a  few  years  ago  they  had  very  small  wages  in  our 
riiy,  and  the  wages  have  increased  gradually  for  some  years,  but  the  in- 
crtfase  has  bt'en  (tue  in  a  measure  to  the  men  being  organized  into  unions, 
and  to  the  fact  of  these  unions  being  recognized  by  the  employers.  If 
a  man  came  to  represent  the  union,  the  employer  looked  on  him  as  an 
equal,  with  whom  he  could  <liscuss  the  questions  at  issue. 

By  Mr.  Geokge: 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  in  Cincinnati? — A.  Pretty  much  the  rule.  There 
biM  been  a  great  improvement  there  within  a  few  years.  Outside  of 
theint)wth  of  the  trades-union  movement,  that  feeling  has  grown  there 
more  rapidly,  I  supi)ose,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  city  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  <!Ountry.    That  is  my  impression. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  a  law  legalizing  the  trades  unions  in 
the  different  States,  and  a  law  providing  for  arbitration,  ought  to  l)e 
pts&ed ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Do  3*ou  think  those  laws  would  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  existing 
eviJB  for  the  present? — ^A.  Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  That  legislation  would  be  satisfactory,  in  yoiu*  opinion,  to  the 
hboriDg  people? — A.  It  would  be  accepted  with  great  satisfaction. 

Q.  ^Ve  shall  be  glad  to  get  any  other  information  you  may  have  with 
Merence  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  and  the  sufficiency  of 
^ir  compensation  for  their  comlbrtable  support. — A.  1  might  staU^ 
DaocTous  instaHces  wherein,  through  the  development  of  the  trades- 
^ion  movement,  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  have  grown 
*we  i^ociul  and  more  satisfactory  generally.  Whereas  formerly  the 
^njplove  was  looked  on  somewliat  with  contempt,  his  employer  now 
'I'okHon  him  as  a  man  who  Inis  rights,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  say 
'flat  he  has  those  rights.  There  are  numerous  industries  out  there 
*''<?«'in  wages  have  been  increased  without  any  <lifficulty  arising  on 
*^^unt  of  the  increase. 

Q.  Any  of  those  facts  that  you  can  state  in  det^iil  will  be  valuable  to 
^ — A.  i  may  say,  in  reference  to  my  own  business  of  printing,  that 
*''**^  condition  has  improved  equal  to  an  increase  in  wages  of  about  30 
*^t  cent,  in  three  years. 

NUMBER   OF  APPRPINTICKS   LIMITED. 

Q«  Dfi  the  trades  unions  claim  to  regulate  the  number  of  appren- 

^*t»i«  or  iieriions  who  shall  be  admitted  to  learn  a  cratt  * — A.  In  some 

^^fluntries  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 

l*lny«s  that,  to  make  comp<4ent  workmen  out  of  the  apprentices,  the 

^tiiubwof  apprentices  shall  be  so  limited  that  there  will  be  a  number 

^  vorkinen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  ai)prentiee.  in  the  estab- 

^Ukoiirnt,  so  that  he  can  see  for  liimself  the  most  efficient  workmen 

^nmiiil  him  and  can  have  the  benefit  of  their  example  and  instruction; 

'^heiifaft,  in  places  where  there  are  a  great  iminy  apprentices  in  propor- 

^te  to  the  Dumber  of  men  employed,  they  have  not  the  advantage  ot 
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SO  much  inBtruction,  and  they  kind  of  get  '^  dragged  up"  in  the  bnsi- 
iiess,  iu  place  of  being  taught.  In  the  printing  buKineBS  our  agreement 
is  with  the  employers  (and  it  is  satisfactory  to  them)  that  it  is  better 
for  a  boy  to  learn  the  business  in  a  book  and  job  office  than  in  a  news- 
paper office,  because  in  that  way  he  acquires  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  employers  are  satisfied  that  there  shall  Ihs 
only  two  apprentices  in  anyone  newspaper  office,  while  in  book  and  job 
offices  they  are  proportioned  to  the  number  of  men  employed. 

Q.  Is  that  a  provision  made  by  the  trades  unions  Uiemselves  t — ^A. 
It.  is  a  provision  of  theirs,  made  conjointly  with  the  employers.  We 
expect  the  employers  to  be  represented  as  an  association,  and  when  we 
send  a  committee  to  them,  they  send  a  committee  or  they  come  them- 
selves iu  equal  numbers,  and  we  settle  these  questions  between  ub.  Of 
i;ourse,  in  small  towns  the  printing  business  is  taught,  perhai>8,  not 
thoroughly,  but  it  is  taught  to  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  it  in 
under  union  jurisdiction  in  the  large  cities. 

Q.  Well,  under  the  union  jurisdiction  you  limit  the  nnmber  of  persons 
who  are  admitted  into  the  trade  by  requiring  that  those  employed  shall 
be  skilled  workingmen  9 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  sometimes  require  ^at  the 
young  men  who  come  from  the  country  towns  shall  coutiune  as  appren- 
tices for  ]>erhaps  another  year — until  they  become  efficient,  in  our  judg- 
ment. 

Q.  Then  they  have  to  submit  to  some  kind  of  examination  before  thoy 
can  become  members  of  the  union  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  membership  in  the  Printers'  Union  now  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency as  a  compositor  t — A.  As  a  general  nile  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  universally  sof — A.  There  are  rare  instances  of  men  ob-- 
taining  membership  without  the  committee  who  examine  them  goinj^ 
tlioroughly  into  their  cases,  or  the  members  of  the  committee  might  hav4 

l)een  eniployed  at  another  branch  of  the  business  than  that  at  whic!  

the  applicant  worked,  and  therefore  might  not  have  been  as  well  poste*^^ 
in  tliat  branch  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Q.  But  the  intention  is  that  the  certificate  of  membership  of  the  nnic 
shall  be  a  certificate  of  competency  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  it  is  not,  it  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  examining  co 
mittee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Is  the  encouragement  or  establishment  of  schools  of  art,  or  sohc^oLi 
in  which  the  difierent  trades  shall  be  taught,  any  partof  yonrpropocaed 
system  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.    I  have  never  hecurd  tlmcm 
advocate  that  in  the  trades-union  meetings,  and  I  attend  a  gre^t  mskny. 
I  have  never  heard  that  advocated,  because  iu  many  instiinces  tbcNue 
schools  of  education  in  the  mechanical  industries  are  merely  gotten  np 
for  buncombe.    They  do  not  accomplish  what  they  aim  at  or  pretend  to 
aim  at. 

AN  employers'  liability  ACT  WANTED. 


Q.  That  is  not  favored,  then,  as  one  means  by  which  the  laborinff 
people  would  be  bettered  iu  their  condition t — A.  No,  sir;  we  think 
tliat  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  employers  liable  for  accidents  o^ 
curriug  to  employes  would  be  very  beneficial,  as  many  of  the  emplojftf* 
are  negligent  about  having  proper  guards  to  machinery  and  such  thiii^' 
an  tliaU    We  think  that  employes  should  have  the  same  protaotiott  » 
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the  event  of  accident  that  any  other  person  wonld  have.  For  inBtance, 
if  I  am  killed  on  a  railroad,  the  company  will  have  to  pay  my  heirs 
■omething }  bat  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  heirs  of  an  employ^  on  the 
railroad  anything. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  that  a  cause  of  complaint  among  the  trades  unions  t — A.  Yes ; 

in  many  industries  where  machinery  is  largely  employed  we  find  it  a 

cause  of  oomplainti 

Q«  Is  there  any  other  remedial  legislation  which  the  trades  unions 

have  agreed  upon  as  desirable  t — A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  at 

pffeaent. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  suggest  or  state  in  the 

way  of  facte  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population ; 

whether  their  condition  generally  is  comfortable,  whether  they  get 

WKHigh  to  enable  them  to  live  in  good  houses,  eat  good  food,  and  wear 

good  clothes  t — A.  There  are  many  of  them  that  do  not  live  in  good 

bouses.    The  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  of  the  various 

States  demonstrate  that. 

Q.  Are  those  reports  correct,  in  your  judgment? — A.  I  furnished 

•Qoie  of  the  &cts  for  one  of  them  myself,  and  those  that  I  furnished  I 

know  were  correct  at  the  time ;  but  it  has  been  a  couple  of  years  ago 

MiM»  i  went  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  data,  and  I  have  not  got  them 

in  my  head  just  now. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  us  any  special  facts  on  that  subject,  then  t — A.  I 

know  that  the  people  in  the  lower-paid  occupations  live  in  houses  where 

tbe  BAoitary  conditions  are  not  good.    The  rooms  are  too  small  for  so 

ittDj  people  as  live  in  them. 

,  Q.  Can  yon  give  us  any  adequate  idea  of  the  average  compensation 

ni  the  lower-paid  or  worse-paid  occupations  t — A.  Those  that  I  mentioned 

JDit  now,  the  vamishers,  are  about  the  worst-paid  tradesmen  that  I 

fawvof,  or  rather  they  have  been,  for  they  are  getting  a  little  better  pay 

ttov  than  they  were  at  the  time  I  spoke  of,  when  they  got  as  low  as  $5 

*'«ek;  but  even  now  they  get  very  small  wages,  only  $7,  $8,  or  $9. 

,Q.  What  do  you  think  is  a  fair  compensation  for  laboring  men  in  the 

^liftitnt  trades  and  crafts  t — A.  A  foir  average  would  be  pretty  hard 

to  Ket  at. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  skilled  crafts. — A.  I  do  not  know.    My  average  is 

*^t  |4  a  day,  but  there  are  lots  of  men  who  do  not  average  $2.    I 

^^t  on  a  morning  paper  and  my  hours  are  long.    I  work  longer  hours 

^  the  average  mechanic  does,  but  I  do  not  work  all  the  time.    If  1 

^^  Ibor  or  five  nights  a  week  I  am  played  out,  and  a  '^  sub''  takes  my 

Pjioefbr  the  balance  of  the  week.    They  cannot  get  me  to  work  seven 

J^ta  a  week.    I  could  not  stand  it,  no\*  would  I  do  it ;  I  would  quit 

^hnninesB  first 

0-  ToQ  average  four  nights  a  week  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

^  Without  any  day  workt — A.  Distribution  is  usually  done  in  the 

•ft«noon. 

Q>  Yon  get  $4  a  day  t — ^A.  I  can  make  that. 

%  I  anppoee  you  are  an  unusually  skilled  person  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 

Mdaim  to  be;  but  I  work  on  a  pretty  *^ fat" paper;  you  understand 

**ttthati8. 

%  Yoo  have  better  wages  than  the  average  of  skilled  laborers  in 

J^diftf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

,>  Do  yoa  keep  house  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  pay  $10  a  month  for  the  nnnn 
Ihicjii, 
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Q.  Are  you  a  married  mant — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  board  at  a  good  niMtM-^ 
rant. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS. 

By  Mr.  PuaH : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  of  running  the  office  of  your  ei 
ployer  is  made  up  of  labor  t    Take  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  busing 
and  then  state  what  proportion  of  that  expi'nse  account  is  made  up       0/ 
the  cost  of  labor. — ^A.  I  could  obtain  that,  but  I  have  not  got  it  dow^T^ 
fine.    I  know  what  it  costs  in  the  room  I  work  in ;  but  there  are  t.  Mjt 
presswork,  and  the  mailers,  and  the  coiTcspondents  all  over  the  count:  wy 
to  be  counted^  too.    The  expense  for  composition  comes  under  $2,(IOO  a 
>ireek  for  an  eight-page  paper. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  information  that  yoa 
have  given  us,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  information  we  desire. — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  think  my  employer  would  have  no  objection  to  giving  me  that 
information  from  his  books.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  give  iU 
because  he  has  always  treated  us  with  the  greatest  fairness. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  work  int — A.  I  work  on  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. I  could  not  give  you  that  information  without  access  to  the 
books  of  the  office.  I  know  that  the  growth  of  the  business  shows  it  to 
have  been  very  ))rosperous. 

Q.  How  does  the  share  that  labor  receives  compare  with  what  it  odd- 
tributes  to  the  value  of  the  product  f — A.  That  varies  according  to  the 
popularity  of  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  business  is  very  Sflerenr 
from  manufacturing  chairs  or  iron.  In  that  case  you  know  the  value  of 
the  product,  but  the  value  of  a  newspa];)er  depends  on  its  advertising 
and  the  capacity  that  its  editor  has  for  making  the  paper  popular. 

Q.  Well,  the  editor  furnishes  the  most  valuable  matter,  then T— A.. 
Well,  we  call  our  pai>er  a  netr^paper,  without  having  any  very  stron  tz 
opinions  aboiit  anything.  The  correspondents,  I  think,  furnish  the  most 
valuable  matter. 

Q.  The  correspondents,  reporters,  and  editors  T — A.  Yes,  in  Bona« 
instances  the  editors. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  submitt — A.  I  do  not 
think  of  anything  else. 

CONDITION  OF  WORKINGMEN  IN  CINOINNATI. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Cincinnati  f — A.  Since  June,  1877.  I 
was  there  in  1873  and  1874  nl>out  eight  months. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  tho  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
of  that  city  f — A.  lam. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  freqiUMitly  among  their  houses  andtheplaoeitbr}' 
live?— A.  1  have,  I  think,  as  much  as  anybody.  I  hel|)ed  the  roomie 
sioner  of  hil>or  statistics,  as  1  mentioned  a  while  ago,  in  collectiug  <1*^ 
for  his  report. 

Q.  Describe  the  ordinary  aver.i;:e  dwelling  of  the  lul>orpr  iu  Cinrin* 
nati. — A.  My  hmdlord  works  iu  the  same  establishment  that  Idovy 
self;  he  is  a  married  man.  He  rents  a  $25  house.  I  do  not  kuo« 
whether  the  house  would  be  considered  ver^'  fine  here,  but  it  is  a  fi^'^ 
room  house,  with  a  bay  window  and  acellar ;  there  isnoyud.  buttbM 
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Is  a  rather  fine  paved  terrace  in  front.  It  is  a  very  convenient  place 
for  an3  body  who  has  children;  tbcy  can  mu  up  and  down  on  their  i*oiler 
Hkatefl  and  have  a  good  time.  It  is  a  fivoroom  house,  and  I  have  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  landlord  occupies  the  rest  with  his  wife  and  child. 
Q.  How  many  stories  hif(h  is  the  house! — A.  Three. 
Q.  >Vliat  is  the  size  of  the  rooms? — A.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  measure- 
ment by  sight,  but  the  one  I  occupy  is  about  20  by  IG.  That  is  what 
1  woald  call  about  the  average  residence  of  the  lirst-class  mechanics 
who  are  paid  good  wages. 

Q.  Vow,  give  us  the  condition  of  a  second-class. — A.  Well,  many  me- 
rbanics,  earning  about  $3  a  day,  will  live  in  a  house  that  will  cost  $10 
a  month — a  i)ortion  of  a  large  tenement  building  generally,  with  three 
or  four  rooms  to  each  flat.  They  may  live  with  comparative  eomfort  in 
sQrh  a  building,  but  the  rooms  would  be  too  small  for  me.  1  want  room 
to  swing  a  pair  of  clubs  if  I  choose  to. 

Q.  Then  the  next  lower  class. — A.  The  lower-class  men — I  have  seen 
mn  no  low  that  they  had  to  shove  a  family  of  five  or  six  children  and 
ikemnelves,  and  perhaps  their  parents,  and  do  their  cooking  and  all,  in 
one  room.  They  have  a  little  trundle-bed  to  put  all  the  children  in,  and 
they  shove  it  under  their  bed  when  not  in  use. 

Qj.  That  is  not  usual,  however,  I  suppose  t — A.  Well,  it  is  not  very 
'vmmon.    It  is  among  the  working  poor,  though. 
Q.  What  percentage  of  the  working  classes  would  that  statement 
I      uovert — A.  I  should  say  at  least  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  intermediate  class  of  dwellings  between  that  au<i 
the  houses  of  the  $3-a-day  men  you  have  described? — ^A.  Yes;  there 
Hitmen  who  occupy  small  $10  cottages  out  in  the  suburbs.  They  get 
perhaps  the  same  accommodations  at  a  smaller  rent,  but  they  put  more 
labor  on  themselves  in  walking  to  and  from  their  work. 

Q.  Then  yon  have  no  special  complaint  against  the  habitations  of  the 
^orkingmen  in  Cincinnati  except  those  ot  this  5  per  cent,  class? — A. 
^'es,  sir;  there  is  more  than  that.     I  would  not  live  in  those  small 
t^NMnft  that  some  ])eople  occupy.    I  think  they  are  too  small  all  around, 
Q.  Are  the  jK'ople  healthy  that  live  in  these  small  rooms  ? — A.   1 
knov  that  when  the  smallpox  ran  through  the  city,  the  greatest  propor- 
fwqofpeople  died  out  among  those  tenement  buildings.    Whether  crowd - 
'^S  into  small  rooms  makes  the  ])eople  negligent  of  their  personal  cleanli- 
'^  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  has  that  effect.    I  think  also  it 
^stendency  to  make  men  who  are  forced  tolive  under  those  conditions 
'OcIiiMd  to  be  intemi>enite  in  their  habits.    They  iliid  no  comfort  at 
''^'Qie,  living  in  one  room,  and  if  tliey  can  get  a  few  cents  they  go  and 
^f^Dditin  the  saloon. 

QiXhat  is  the  worst  class;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  class  just  above 
^^^  who  Htlll  live  in  small  rooms. — A.  Well,  even  their  comforts  are 
^t  what  they  ought  to  be.  A  man  ought  to  have  a  room  where  he 
^^>vld  go  and  sit  down  and  read  without  his  children  elinibing  all  ov(>r 
^ia  lod  making  a  nuisance  of  the  house. 

.  Q.  What  about  the  food  of  those  people;  do  they  have  suHicient 
^^^thy  and  palatable  food? — A.  They  do  not  liave  what  1  wouhl  con- 
^der  infficient  for  me,  and  I  am  not  very  big.  Tliere  are  things  that  1 
4<mH  care  about  eating,  though  perhaps  some  people  like  them;  the 
Pomr  classes  subsist  in  a  great  measure  on  sausages.  In  Cincinnati 
^have  a  large  German  population,  and  that  may  account  for  the  gen- 

L^d  taste  for  sausages,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  mysterious 
kalofdieU 
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FEELING  OF  WOKKINGMEN  TOWARD  EMPLOVEKtf. 

m 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  wiiii  ilio  feeliugs  and  sentinieuts  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  toward  tbcir  employers  f  If  so,  stxtte  whether  it  is  one  of 
confidence,  trust,  and  aruity,  or  the  cx>iitrary. — A.  Among  the  better- 
taught  class  of  artisans  and  where  trades  unionism  prevails  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  good  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploy6s.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  poorly  paid,  there  is  Kulleii 
discontent,  which  shows  itself  only  on  some  occasion  of  riot  or  :lis- 
turbance.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  courage  to  express  oi>euly 
what  they  think  all  the  time,  unless .  they  are  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  trades  unionism,  as  between  itH  members  ou 
one  side  and  the  employers  on  the  other,  has  the  effect  to  brinp:  abont 
a  better  state  of  feeling  than  formerly  existed  Y — A.  I  am  satisfied  of 
that. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  willingness  of  employers  to  reoognizo 
the  existence  of  these  trades  unions  f — A.  In  most  instances  we  find 
them  very  wDling  just  now. 

Q.  In  most  instances  they  are  very  willing  to  recognize  their  exist- 
ence ;  how  is  it  about  treating  with  them  ? — A.  Well,  the  employee  of 
the  better  classes  of  skilled  mechanics  are  willing  to  treat  with  them.    I 
find  them  so  under  my  personal  observation.    There  are  some  (and  they 
are  more  to  be  found  among  those  who  employ  a  lower-paid  class  of 
mechanics)  who  will  go  so  far  as  to  recognize  them,  but  will  not  trcaU 
with  them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated  with.'    Those  men  are  amon 
tha  lower  class  of  mechanics,  and  I  think  it  is  among  the  less  educatec 
]K)rtion  of  employers  too  that  we  find  that  feeling,  for  we  find  that 
employers  become  more  educated  up  to  the  question  they  are  uioi 
i-eaily  to  recognize  our  side. 

Q.  Then  intelligence  among  both  the  employers  and  the  labore: 
A.  [Interrupting.]  Grows  with  trades  unionism. 

Q.  And  the  intelligent  employer  and  the  intelligent  trades  uniouk  »t 
are  willing  to  confer  with  each  other t — A.  Yes;  the  iutelligeDt  e^v-ti. 
ployer  usually  is  willing  to  confer  with  his  men. 

By  Mr.  Oeorge  : 

Q.  Do  you  confine  your  remarks  to  Cincinnati,  or  do  yon  extend  thc^ni 
tx>  other  places  t — A.  Well,  my  observation  has  been  principally  th&re. 

Q.  What  about  Newport  and  Covington  and  those  adjoining  towns  T — 
A.  I  have  not  b^n  much  through  them  among  the  people. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  condition  and  the  wage<9  ot 
farm  laborers  in  the  country  and  the  different  sections  of  it  t-^A.  I  <1<^ 
not  know  much  about  them. 

Q.  So  that  your  testimony  relates  only  to  the  occupations  and  trmles 
that  are  practiced  in  cities  and  in  the  larger  towns  T — A.  Tes,  sir. 

EMPLOYERS  NOT  ADMITTED  TO  TRADES  UNIONS. 

Q.  In  these  trades  unions  to  what  class  is  membership  restricted  f 
To  wage- workers  only  t   Or  are  those  who  have  small  capita^  or  more  ojr     | 
leiis  capital,  or  men  who  handle  capital,  admitted  T — A.  The  Brksklaytf*      i 
unioD  admits  employes  and  small  employers,  both.    A  man  who  obb^     \ 
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stioually  employs  others,  and  occasionally  works  himself,  perhaps  em- 
Tiloy  in^  others  at  the  same  time,  is  admitted  into  the  Bricklayers'  Union. 
Tbttt  ii»  the  only  anion  we  have  got  in  our  city  that  admits  employers 
of  any  kind  to  membership. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  employers  admitted  to  any  degree  into  the  trades 
anionN  of  the  country  t — A.  No:  except  as  honorary  members. 

Q.  Then  the  great  mass  of  tnose  who  belong  to  them  are  men  who 
work  for  wages  t — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  If  a  member  should  afterwards  become  an  employer,  would  that  ter- 
minate his  membership  t — A.  That  would  make  him  an  honorary  mem- 
\wr,  and  they  would  readmit  him  if  at  any  time  he  should  become  an 
employ^  again. 

Q.  Are  farmers  admitted  to  those  unions  t  Are  there  any  confederu- 
tionfi  or  onions  among  the  agricultural  laborers? — A.  I  do  not  exactly 
understand  whether  these  State  granges  admit  farm  laborers  or  not. 

Q.  Those  are  composed  of  farmers,  are  they  nott — A.  I  understand 
that  they  are  a  kind  of  co-operative  society  of  farmers,  with  a  view  to 
tvilooe  freight  on  their  products. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

ij.  Ill  M>me  parts  of  the  country  they  have  other  objects,  like  those 
uf  the  trades  unions,  mutual  improvement  and  social  intercourse.  I 
u  Udd  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  this 
v(vk;  are  the  granges  or  the  agricultural  laborers  represente<l  in  thai 
Memtion  at  all  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  as  far  as  I  know. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TRADES  UNIONS. 

Q.  What  about  the  increase  or  growth  of  the  tnides  unions,  both  in 
i^nmbers  and  the  extension  of  the  area  which  they  cover f — A.  Ithiis 
^u  very  rapid  within  the  past  few  years. 

.U<  Within  about  how  many  years  T — A.  In  1878,  for  instance,  in  Cin- 
'inoati,  I  am  satisfied  that  1,000  trades  unionists  of  all  trades  could 
^iy  have  been  collected  together.  Now  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the 
^^nr  least  calculation  there  are  10,000  or  12,000. 

%  What  working  })opulation  do  those  10,000  to  12,000  represent,  in- 
rindlng^  women  and  children,  families  and  all? — A.  You  mean,  adding 
'Mr  families,  bow  much  population  is  there  represented  by  them  9 

Q*  Yes;  the  aggregate  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  that 
%  represent  t— A.  Well,  that  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,(K)0 
P^. 

.  %  Are  most  of  the  trades  unionists  men  of  family  Y — A.  Yes ;  there 
"••  general  average  of  five  other  persons  to  every  able-bodied  man. 

%  Bat  I  should  supi>ose  that  this  representation  would  be  made  up 
^  ttieu  largely. — A.  There  is  about  the  same  ])ro])ortion  of  single  men 
^ there  is  in  anything  else.  I  do  not  know  what  the  proportion  of 
^t^  men  to  married  would  be. 

Q'  Bnt  you  think  that  those  members  of  the  unions  represent  about 
5^  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  who  are  dependent  upon  them  t — A. 

%  IH>  yon  recollect  the  population  of  Cincinnati  f — A.  I  think  the 
^Bi^  of  1880  showed  a  population  of  260,000. 

^  What  different  trades  unions  make  up  the  Federation  of  Labor  ? — 
^  TbriB  are  a  good  many.  There  is  the  International  Typographical 
^■^MfthuGeruiaD- American  Ty|H>grapliical  Union,  the  Lake  iSeameu^t^ 
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dDion,  the  Gigarmakers'  International  Union,  the  Mnle-Spinbera'  Uni^^ 
and  others.  The  trades  assemblies  of  the  varioue  cities  are  represent-^i^;;;;^ 
and  they  represent  almost  innnnierable  trades  subordinate  to  these  Ic^;::^ 
assemblies.  For  instance,  the  local  trades  assembly  of  Cincinnati  ^! — ^ 
trades  represented  in  it  that  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  ^^ 
country'.  We  have  a  trade  there  that  I  don't  think  is  anywhere  eli^^^,^ 
bristle  combing,  preparing  the  bristles  after  they  leave  die  slangl*^  ^b*. 
houses  in  proper  shape  and  sizes  for  the  brushmakers. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  representative  men  of  the  trades  uniona  ^ 
likely  to  be  present  at  the  convocation  here  this  week  t — ^A.  Well,  task- 
ing a  guess  at  it,  I  should  say  about  thirty.    They  will  represent  a  large 
number,  though. 

Q.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  some  of  those  who  can  best  inforro  the 
committee  on  this  general  subject-matter  into  which  we  are  inquiring  t4i 
appear  before  itt — A.  I  think  that  can  be  arranged. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  week  would  be  most  convenient  for  them !— A-- 
I  believe  Mr.  Gompors  was  speaking  of  calling  on  Mr,  Powers,  tbtf* 
president  of  the  Lake  Seamens'  Union,  as  a  witness  for  to-morrow  nioni 
ing.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Bobert  Howaixl,  the  international  secretary  oi 
the  Mule-Spinners'  Association,  who  will  pi*obably  be  here  in  the  moru- 
ing.  There  is  Mr.  Gabriel  Eduiondston,  representing  the  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Xoith  America,  who  will  be  here  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  gentlemen  will  wish  to  be  heard  to-morrow  f^ 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  will  have  any  objection. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  How  long  will  this  federation  probably  be  in  session  t — A.  U]>  to 
Friday  evening,  and  perhaps  on  Saturday.  The  delegate  who  haa  come 
i'rom  the  greate^tt  distance  is,  t  think,  Mr.  Bi*owiiing,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  lie  re])resent8  the  trades  assembly  of  Council  Bluffs,  a  body  rep- 
resenting all  the  trades  unions  of  the  city. 

Q.  A  little  Congress  of  its  own  t — A.  A  little  Congress  of  its  own  which 
attends  to  local  matters.  For  instance,  they  want  the  city  council  to 
clean  up  the  city,  and  they  go  and  demand  it  of  them.  They  attend  to 
all  municipal  matters  that  affect  the  inteivst  of  the  working' classes. 

TRADES  UNIONS  NOT  COMMUNISTIC. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  befon^  us  with  reference  to  the 
spread  of  socialistic  and  rommunistic  ideas  in  the  countiy.  Can  you 
say  anything  about  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  profi'ss  to  be  very  deeply  id- 
fonued  on  that  question. 

Q.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  you  as  to  the  theories  at  all,  but  whether, 
as  a  rule,  you  find  those  ideas  taking  ]H)ssession  of  trades  union  organi- 
zations, or  are  those  organizations  gcMierally  based  on  the  old-fa«bi(*iit^ 
ideas  of  titles  and  owntTship? — A.  1  <lo  n(»t  find  those  new  ideas  ven* 
generally  taking  hold  of  tlie  trades-unionists. 

Q.  If  tlu*  ])eo]iIe  who  aiv  iv]»resente4l  in  these  trades  unions,  the  hilH>r 
ing  i)eoi»lr,  lound  a  state  of  things  in  whidi  they  were  getting  for  ihrir-^ 
labor  a  sutliciiMX'y,  in  the  form  of  wages,  to  give  them  a  reasonably  con — 
f4)rtablo  sup])ort,  do  you  think  that  then*  would  then  be  any  teudencva^ 
among  them  towaids  socialistic  or  comnumistic  ideas,  ownership  ofiirojN^ 
erty  in  common,  and  all  that? — A.  I  think  it  would  retard  Xht 
of  those  idean ;  retard  the  spread  of  those  peculiar  theoriM^ 
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COOPERATION. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  tiier»  is  any  general  inclination  among  working  peo- 
pie  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  vocation  as  wage- workers,  and  to  become 
employers ;  or  is  what  they  clesire  merely  to  be  amply  compensated  for 
the  work  they  do,  and  to  remain  in  the  condition  they  are  in? — A.  There 
ar«  many  that  would  favor  industrial  co-operation.  I  do  not  know  that 
tbero  is  anywhere  near  a  large  minority,  but  still  there  is  quite  a  large 
iiuoiber  who  would  favor  industrial  co-operation.  There  arc  ludustries 
where  it  would  be  more  practicable  than  in  others. 

Q.  To  what  extent  in  this  country  have  there  been  practical  co-oper- 

Ative  associations,  and  what  has  been  their  success  ? — A.  Well,  I  have 

not  Men  many  instances  of  them.    I  have  seen  a  few,  and  they  have  been 

nsually  failures.    They  have  usually  been  formed  under  disadvanta- 

gKius  laws.    As  a  rule,  co-0])erative  societies  are  formed  with  the  object 

nf  preventing  the  acquisition  of  the  pro))erty  of  the  association  by  one 

OT  by  H  few  individuals,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  they  usually  reduce 

tbe  nnmber  of  votes  that  any  one  member  may  cast,  no  matter  how  many 

shares  he  may  have.    But  in  Ohio  they  have  been  compelled  to  be  joint 

fttwk  companies 

Q.  By  the  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  law.  And  therefore  it  becomes 
an  ea8y  matter,  in  such  cases,  for  the  few  to  put  their  heads  together  and 
boyont  the  balance,  as  soon  as  the  ))rospects  are  bright  for  success. 

Q.  Then  the  system  has  not  been  practically  tested  Y — A.  It  has  not 
hail  an  opiH>rtuuity  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 

Q.  h  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  Y — 
A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  now  ;  but  if  I  recollect  anything  else 
^tween  now  and  to-morrow,  I  may  suggest  to  somebody  else  to  say  it. 


Nbw  York,  Ati^i^f  20, 1883. 
CoxRAD  Carl  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city  t — Answer.  Nearly 
tliiriy  years. 

9«  ^VLat  has  been  your  profession  or  occui)ation  ?-^A.  I  have  been  a 
^•*ilor  since  bfjyhood. 

Q-  Are  you  an  omi)loy(S  or  an  employer! — A.  An  employd. 
.  ^.  Uuve  you  been  an  employ*^  during  the  whole  time  you  have  been 
"*  ibe  bnsiness  ? — A.  The  whole  time. 

Q-  Wease  give  us  any  information  that  you  may  have  as  to  the  relation 
^tin|r  between  the  employers  and  the  employes  in  the  tailoring  busi- 
'^iu  this  city,  as  to  wages,  as  to  treatment  of  the  one  by  the  other 
^j*«,as  to  the  feeling  that  exists  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
WoTfd  ffenerally,  and  all  that  you  know  in  regard  to  the  subject  that 
^•' are  authorized  to  inquire  int<)l 

A  REVOLITTION   IN   TAILORING. 

.  't  Daring  the  time  I  have  been  here  the  tailoring  business  is  altered 
^,  Ari*  diflVrent  ways.  Beiore  we  had  sewing-machines  we  worked 
^•f^work  with  our  wives,  jnid  very  often  our  diildren.  We  had  no 
^sblethen  with  our  neighbors,  nor  with  the  landlord,  because  it  was 
**^Rfill  business,  very  quiet;  but  in  1S54  or  1855,  and  later,  the 
••JftK-niachine  wns  invented  and  introduced,  and  it  stitched  very 
"Balj,  nicer  than  the  taUor  could  do ;  and  the  bosses  said :  ^^  We  want 
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you  to  use  the  Bewin^-macbiBe ;  yon  bave  to  buy  one.''  Many  of 
tailors  liad  a  few  dollars  in  tbe  bank,  and  they  took  the  money  « 
liouf^fbt  niiichines.  Many  others  bad  no  money,  bnt  moet  help  th^ 
selves;  so  they  brought  their  stitching,  the  coat  or  vest^  to  the  oft 
tailors  who  had  sewing-machines,  and  paid  them  a  few  cents  for 
stitcbing.  Later,  when  tbe  money  was  given  oat  for  the  work,  we  fi>i 
out  that  we  could  earn  no  more  than  we  conld  withoat  the  machij 
but  the  money  for  tbe  machine  was  gone  now,  and  we  found  that  t 
machine  was  only  for  tbe  profit  of  tbe  bosses ;  that  they  got  their  wm 
quicker,  and  it  was  done  nicer. 

Q.  How  about  tbe  average  wages  f — A.  Tbe  average  wages  befor 
tbe  war  (that  marks  an  epoch,  yon  know)  was  from  $8  to  $10  a  week  fo 
a  man  working  with  bis  wife. 

Q.  Is  the  work  graded  in  any  way  f  Do  certain  employes  do  oertai 
kinds  of  work  f  Is  tbe  work  classified  in  the  shop  f— A.  At  that  tnn 
it  was  divided  among  vest-makers,  pants-makers,  and  ooat-makers. 

Q.  You  bave  cutters,  I  snpposei — A.  Tbe  catter  was  in  the  shop,  i 
the  boss's  shop.  We  worked  at  home  in  our  rooms.  We  had  to  bi 
fuel  to  beat  the  irons  for  pressing,  and  light  in  the  winter ;  and  i 
worked  very  deep  in.  the  night.  The  bonrs  of  working  at  that  tii 
were  about  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day. 

Q.  You  worked  by  tbe  day  then,  and  not  by  the  piece  f — A.  Pio 
work,  only  piece-work,  in  our  own  rooms. 

Q.  Was  working  that  length  of  time  voluntary,  or  was  it  required 
t  he  em  ploy  er  f — A .  He  bad  no  place  to  pat  ns  in.  He  woald  not  pay  ( 
the  money  to  hire  a  large  room  or  ball  to  pnt  bis  taiiora  in  to  make  1 
(*x)ats  or  vests,  and  tbe  tailor  himself  had  to  give  his  room  for  the  be 
ness  and  bad  to  buy  coal  and  furnish  tbe  light  to  do  the  work  for  l 
boss. 

Q.  And  then  tbe  t^vilors  bought  sewing-machines  lo  do  the  work 
A.  Yos. 

Q.  You  say  tb«\y  worked  from  tiileen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  bef 
the  war;  bow  is  it  now  t — A.  Now  they  have  to  work  quicker,  becai 
they  cannot  work  so  long.  The  machme  makes  too  rnnch  noise  in  i 
]>lace,  and  tlie  neighbors  want  to  sleep,  and  we  have  to  stop  sewi 
earlier ;  so  we  have  to  work  faster.  We  work  now  in  excitement— 4 
hurry.    It  is  bunting ;  it  is  not  work  at  all ;  it  is  a  hunt. 

Q.  You  turn  out  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  per  day  now  aa  ] 
did  in  i)rior  times  before  the  warf — A.  Yes,  sir;  twoar  three  timei 
nnicli ;  and  we  bave  to  do  it,  because  the  wages  are  two-Uiirds  lower  tl 
they  were  five  or  ten  years  back. 

Q.  Two-thirds  lower  T — A.  Two-thinls  lower  than  they  were  after  i 
war. 

Q.  How  much  wages  were  j)aid  a  day  after  the  war! — A.  From  U 
in  1873,  in  the  pai)er  time,  they  ran  from  $20  to  $25  m  week  for  a  tai 
and  his  wile.  A  tailorishothing  without  a  wife,  and  very  often  a  chi 
If  tlie  child  is  old  enongli,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  it  is  emploj 
ill  tlir  tailor^s  business;  but  the  children  often  go  out  into  the  factor 
to  vdTU  something. 

Q.  How  much  <lid  you  make  after  the  war,  from  18G4  to  ]873t — 
I  made  boys'  fine  fancy  jackets  and  could  get  from  92  to  $3.50  or 
a]>i«'ce  for  them. 

Q.  Was  that  for  the  jacket,  or  for  the  making  of  it  T — A.  For  the  an 
ing  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  paid  for  making  a  vest  of  thenune  sort  Dovt 
A.  The  highest  is  $1. 

Q.  For  what  sort  of  a  vestf— A.  Not  Testa— JaokflMi 
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Q.  How  mach  were  yon  paid  for  ]>aut8iT0iii  1864  to  1873 f — A.  From 
fire  sbilUngs  to  a  dollar  or  Dine  Bhillings  apiece. 

Q.  Now  how  mnch  is  paidf — A.  It  is  from  15  to  28  cents. 

Q.  Ou  what  sort  of  material  do  you  work  f — A.  All  wool. 

Q.  What  was  paid  for  making  a  coat,  from  1864  to  1873  f — A.  From 
12  ahilliiigs  to  three  or  four  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  is  paid  now  f — A.  From  40  cents  to  a  dollar. 

Q.  You  state,  then,  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  in 
the  pay  for  some  kinds  of  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  that  owing  to  the  change  from  hand  work  to  machine  work,  or 
18  it  a  redaction  from  the  prices  paid  for  machine  work  before  the  war  f — 
A.  IVom  mactiine  work  to  machine  work.    Hand  work  was  before  the 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Are  the  machines  on  which  the  work  is  done  now  the  same  as 
those  that  were  used  formerly! — A.  They  have  better  machines  now — 
qoieker. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  fast  work  of  which  you  have  told  us  from  1864 
tolS73t— A.  No,  sir ;  the  fast  work  began  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
wiien  the  wages  lowered. 

Q.  You,  of  oourse,  make  more  pieces  in  a  given  time  than  you  did  by 
band ;  what  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  work  that  you  can 
ton  oat  with  a  machine  and  the  amount  you  could  turn  out  by  handf — 
A.  I  have  to  make  now  four  jackets  a  day,  with  my  wife  and  daughter's 
Miistaoce. 

Qi  Tou  do  that  with  the  machine  f — A.  All  machine  work. 

Q.  Working  by  hand,  how  many  could  you  turn  outf — A.  Oh,  with 
'^<i  hand  I  could  make  oniy  one. 

NUMBER  OP  TAILORS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  number  of  tailors,  men  and  women,  who 

^j^  engaged  in  that  work  in  this  city  f — A.  You  mean  in  the  clothing 

^^ess — in  the  custom  trade  f    That  is  another  part  of  the  business. 

^  ^  I  understand  that.    How  many  do  you  think  there  are  f — A.  I 

•^D't  know ;  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand. 
^    ^.  What  proportion  of  them  are  women  and  what  proportion  men, 
^^wrding  to  your  best  judgment  t — A.  I  guess  there  are  many  more 
^'^Mnen  than  men. 

Q.  The  pay  of  the  women  is  the  same  as  the  pay  of  the  men  for  the 
quantity  of  work,  i  suppose  f — A.  Yes;  in  cases  where  a  manufact- 


^nr— that  is,  a  middleman — gets  work  from  the  shop  and  brings  it  into 
^^Si  store  and  employs  hands  to  make  it,  women  get  paid  by  the  piece 


If  MiQ  manufacturer  gets  25  cents  for  a  piece,  he  pays  for  the  ma- 

*^iiie  work  on  that  piece  so  many  cents  to  the  macJiincworker,  he  pays 

^«  many  cents  to  the  presser,  so  many  c«nts  to  the  finisher,  and  so  many 

^o  the  bottonsewer — so  much  to  each  one — and  what  remains  is  to  pay 

Wreot  and  to  pay  for  the  machinery. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  as  to  the  ainonnt  that  workers  of  that 
c^  are  able  to  save  from  their  wages  f — A.  I  don't  know  any  one  that 
^ott  nve  except  those  manufacturers. 
i  Q.  Am  a  class,  then,  the  workers  save  nothing  f — A.  No. 

.  ^'^Vbat  sort  of  house-room  do  they  have  f    What  is  the  character| 
"|Bi>erd,  of  the  food  and  clothing  which  they  are  able  to  puichaM 
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with  what  they  can  make  by  their  laborf — A.  They  live  in  toDemenl 
houses  four  or  five  stories  high,  aud  have  two  or  three  rooms. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  their  clothing  t — A.  They  bay  the  cloth- 
ing that  they  make — the  cheapest  of  it. 

Q.  What  abont  the  character  of  food  that  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
thenisolves  f — A.  Food  f  They  have  no  time  to  eat  dinner.  They  haw 
a  saudwich  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  when  they  go 
away  from  work  it  is  the  same,  and  they  drink  lager  or  anything  they 
can  get. 

Q.  They  are  kept  busy  all  the  time  and  have  but  little  opportunity 
for  rest! — A.  Yes. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOY^. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  employers  and  their  em- 
ployds  in  that  business  f  How  do  you  workingmen  feel  towards  the 
people  who  employ  you  and  pay  you  t — A.  Well,  I  must  say  the  work- 
ingmen are  discouraged.  If  I  speak  with  them  they  go  back  aud  don't 
like  to  speak  much  about  the  business  and  the  pay.  They  fear  that  if 
they  say  how  it  is  they  will  ^et  sent  out  of  the  shop.  They  hate  the 
bosses  and  the  foremen  moii)  than  the  bosses,  and  that  feeling  is  deep. 

Q.  Why  do  they  feel  so  towards  the  foremen f — A.  They  know  that 
they  do  a  wrong  onto  them;  they  know  that. 

Q.  Do  not  the  foremen  act  under  the  instmction  of  the  bosses  f — A. 
Well,  it  seems  so. 

Q.  Could  not  the  boss  connect  the  wrong  that  the  foreman  does,  if  it 
is  a  wrong  f — A.  Well,  when  we  complain  that  the  foreman  is  so  and  so, 
the  boss  says,  ^^Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  .1  don't  know;  go  to 
the  foreman;  it  is  the  foi-eman's  business."  Then  when  we  go  to  the 
foreman  he  says,  ''Oh,  I  can't  pay  more;  these  are  my  rules;  if  yon 
don't  like  it,  go  to  the  boss." 

Q.  And  when  you  do  go  to  the  boss  he  sends  ypa  back  to  the  fore- 
man?— A.  Yes;  he  says,  ^'1  have  nothing  to  do  with  this;  that  is  my 
foreman's  business;  go  to  him."  Therefore  the  workmen  hate  them 
both. 

Q.  But  can  you  explain  why  they  hate  the  foremen,  as  you  say  they 
d<»,  more  than  the  bosses,  when  the  bosses  keep  the  foremen  there  and 
(jonld  discharge  them  and  get  better  ones  in  their  places  if  they  de> 
sired  ? — A.  Gentlemen,  if  I  say  all  this  here^ — if  it  is  made  pnblio  1  come 
out  of  work. 

WORKINGMEN  AFRAID  TO   TESTIFY. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Then  you  are  testifying  here  under  the  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment for  what  you  have  stared  f — A.  Well,  I  have  no  fear  for  any  one, 
you  know,  and'if  you  think  it  is  better  that  I  say  it,  I  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  feeling  of  restraint  in  testifying  I  What  iiyury  wonld 
you  be  subjected  to  tor  telling  the  truth!  Would  the  workingmen  in 
your  business  testity  under  a  fear  of  being  punished  by  their  employers 
Vor  telling  the  truth  f — A.  Yes.    It  is  nothing  but  fear. 

WAGES. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Can  yon  state  the  average  wages  per  diem  of  the  tailors  in  this  dty 
at  the  present  time  t    How  much  do  they  make  per  day  on  an  aTeragei 
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wrldng  as  you  say  tbey  do  work,  by  tbe  piece  T — A.  A  man  may  earn 
Srom  eigbt  to  nine  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  can  the  best  hands  eaiiif — A.  It  will  not  be  more  than 
that.  I  think  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  best  and  the 
worst.  If  a  piece  comes  from  the  machine  to  the  presser  it  has  to  be 
done  just  as  quick  as  the  other  ouesi  One  has  to  work  as  quick  as  the 
other.  They  all  are  good  workers  and  have  to  work  together;  one 
wheel  goes  onto  the  other  wheel  aud  they  have  all  to  run  together. 

Q.  Uow  much  can  the  women  eamf  About  the  same  as  the  ment — 
A.  No.  A  machine-girl  gets  from  eight  to  nine  dollars  a  week—- just  as 
niQch  and  sometimes  more  as  a  presser ;  and  one  who  sews  or  finishes, 
pats  the  buttons  on  jackets,  pants,  or  vests,  makes  from  three  to  four 
iluUars. 

Q.  Then  a  woman  who  works  the  machine  can  make  as  much  as  a 
man  can,  bat  a  woman  who  sews,  who  does  the  work  that  cannot  be 
done  by  the  machine,  makes  only  three  or  four  dollars  a  week  f — A. 
Ym. 

Q*  How  much  did  the  average  tailor  make  per  week  before  the  in- 
vention of  machines  t — A.  They  made  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  week. 
Bat  St  that  time  I  could  buy  for  $10  more  provisions  and  clothes  than 
I  ran  buy  now  for  $20. 

Q.  You  get  about  the  same  wages,  then,  about  the  name  amount  of 
money,  but  it  was  worth  twice  as  much  to  you  then  because  it  had 
doable  the  purchasing  power  of  your  present  wages.  Is  that  the  idea  f — 
A.  Yc»,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  to  make  eight  or  nine  dollars  a 
week t^ A.  From  sunrise  to  sunset;  and  my  wife  works  also.  I  can't 
SOT  that  I  earn  that  amount  of  money }  my  wife  earns  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  are  the  average  earnings  f — A.  Well,  a  family 
of  three  (we  are  three  at  home)  will  make  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  the  tailors  generally  work  now  f — ^A.  From 
Aanrise  to  sunset. 
Q.  That  produces  them  eight  or  nine  dollars  a  week  T — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  work  in  winter  f — A.  They  make  a  light  in 
the  morning  and  they  have  a  light  burning  until  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
ereuiag. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  us  the  names  of  some  of  the 

u»s.se«  and  foremen  that  you  know,  who  control  a  large  number  of  la- 

iN^rtraof  the  class  to  which  you  belong!    This  committee  desires  to 

fMm  8uch  iufoimation  as  you  can  give  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 

thnsM?  engaged  in  your  trade,  and  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  punish  you 

fijr  ipving  such  information  I  think  you  can  find  protection  from  the 

i-onntiT,  or  from  some  source-    We  cannot  compel  you  to  give  the  in- 

rnrmation,  but  we  desire  you  to  state,  if  you  will,  the  names  of  some  of 

tb«c  busMes  and  foremen,  so  that  if  they  do  not  think  proper  to  come 

lim  and  speak  for  themselves  the  country  will  under.stand  that  you 

*^^etol(|  us  the  truth. — A.  Now,  sir,  if  I  lose  my  work  wlio  can  give  me 

another  \Tork  t    I  am  an  old  man  n<»w,  you  know,  an<l  the  young  ones, 

'he)  get  the  work  and  they  say,  *'  lie  is  an  old  man ;  wliat  can  he  dot" 

•  *iisin  one  business  for  twenty-two  years,  and  now  since  two  years  I 

^  m  another  business,  because  this  business  is  slower.    I  was  a  mem- 

^"(f  of  our  union  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 

P^twl  to  get  statistics  about  the  house- workers,  to  find  out  their 

(5  LAW) 
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situation,  but  wo  liave  no  fauds  and  we  must  leave  that.    Wefoan-i«v^ 
that  it  was  necessary  that  something  shoald  be  done  against  the  hooine. 
workers,  bat  we  conld  not  carry  it  out  because  we  had  no  fauds  toaem^ 
people  around  to  get  this  information.    Here  are  some  of  the  qae8tioii« 
that  we  ])ut  in  our  circular :  ^^  Do  you  work  at  home  t    How  many  hoama 
(lay  f    How  many  hours  a  day  does  your  wife  help  t    Do  any  of  yoarcll]^ 
dren  work,  and  how  many  f    How  large  is  your  family  f    Have  yoaany 
help  besides  your  wife  and  childrenf    Do  yonr  children  go  to  schoolf 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  work  at  home  (for  fuel  and  light)  t    What  is  tlie 
average  earnings  a  week  and  how  much  a  yeart    How  many  days  have 
you  been  at  work  during  the  last  year  T    In  ho w  many  rooms  do  yon  li ve t 
What  rent  do  you  pay  f    Are  yon  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday  to  sup- 
port your  family  t    Do  yon  go  to  church  on  Sandayf    Have  yon  got 
time  and  means  to  visit  Central  Park  or  any  other  pla<»  of  pleaBoref 
Does  your  family  or  you  go  to  hear  public  lectures!    What  sicknetwui 
did  you  or  your  family  have  during  the  last  yeart    Of  what  kind  were 
they  T    How  many  deaths  in  the  family  t    What  were  the  ages  of  the 
deceased?    What  was  your  doctor's  bill  daring  the  last  yearf    What 
was  your  expenserfor  medicine  during  the  last  yearf 

Q.  That  circular,  you  say,  was  designed  to  collect  information  about 
the  tailoring  business  especially  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  the  tailors  the  hardest-worked  and  poorest-paid  dau  oC 
laborers  in  the  city  f — A.  The  hardest  worked,  the  longest  hoois,  an*^^ 
the  poorest  paid. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  belong  to  labor  unions  f  Do  all  or  moer- 
of  them  belong  to  the  unions  T — A.  No.  They  are  all  dispersed— tb«*.  J 
are  all  discouraged ;  they  have  no  union  at  alL 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  thatt  What  is  the  reason  of  itf  ^ 
Well,  they  have  not  had  success  in  getting  higher  wages.  As  often 
they  came  together  or  went  on  a  strike,  they  lost-,  always. 

Q.  And  their  wages,  you  say,  have  been  gradually  rednoedt — A.  Tei^ 
and  some  of  them  that  have  houses,  they  are  hungrier  than  the  others 
they  corrupt  the  foremen,  give  them  money,  and  get  more  work  fo 
thc'mselves,  and  tiike  it  home  and  employ  iK>or  men  and  women. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  no  separate  union  of  the  tailors  f — A.  Ko.    I' 
was,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Q.  There  are,  you  say,  between  eighteen  and  twenty  thoosand  work 
ing  tailors  in  this  cityl — A.  Yes.    I  was  very  glad  when  the  act  of  tta 
legislature  came  that  cigar-making  in  tenement  houses  is  forbidden. 

STRIKES  A  FAILUBE. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  value  of  strikes  as  a  means  of  remedv 
ing  your  troubles  T — A.  It  is  not  always  of  great  valaei  bat  it  is  a  oe^ 
(^sslty.    It  springs  from  necessity,  and  the  sooner  the  workingman  vil . 
go  on  strike  when  ho  cannot  remain  on  the  work — so  poor  as  the  working" 
men  are,  they  Ciunot  carry  that  on — the  bunlen  is  too  great. 

Q.  Well,  that  same  necessity  that  gives  birth  to  these  strikes  is  tb« 
cause  of  their  failure.,  is  it  notf    That  is,  the  men  fail  because  of  th^ 
want  of  means  to  support  themselves  while  they  are  out  of  empktr 
mentf — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  strike  generally  for  higher  wages  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  give  up  the  strike,  generally  t — A.  Ob,  it  never  lasts 
long  when  they  go  on  strike — about  a  week. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  the  same  necessity  which  drives  them  to  strike  thm' 
also  makes  the  strike  a  failure,  namely,  the  want  (tf  means  to  8ap|Mr" 
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themMlvea  while  the  strike  continues  f — A.  Yes.  They  have  no  funds, 
and  they  are  discouraged.  We  wanted  to  get  up  agitation  to  get  this 
hoosc-worker  system  done  away  with.  We  wanted  to  rent  a  little  hall 
and  get  together  there,  ten  or  twelve  tailors  with  their  machines,  and 
then  go  to  the  bosses  and  say,  ''Here,  we  are  a  com])any;  give  us  the 
woik  and  we  will  give  you  a  guarantee  that  we  will  make  it  right." 
Bat  we  can^t  a£ford  to  pay  for  the  fuel  and  light,  and  the  rent  of  the 
hally  and  then  we  were  going  to  say  to  the  bosses,  ^^  Now  you  see  you 
pay  too  little  for  the  expenses  which  we  have  for  your  work."  But  I 
Doold  not  bring  the  men  oiit;  they  remained  at  home;  they  are  discour- 
igvid.  Therefore  the  legislature,  in  my  opinion,  will  have  to  take  this 
matter  np  and  forbid  house- work  in  all  branches. 

TAXATION. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  think  very  deeply  interests  the  work- 
ingmen — taxes.  The  taxation  system  is  unjust  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  only  indirect  taxes,  which  fall  back  upon  the  workingmen.  The  work- 
mgnian  has  to  pay  taxes  in  rent,  and  in  provisions,  and  so  on.  He  is 
the  last  one  that  they  can  fall  back  upon,  and  they  get  the  taxes  out  of 
him.  It  is  only  the  workingman  that  is  the  taxpayer,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  United  States. 

Q.  Yon  think  labor  is  the  pack-horse  that  carries  all  the  burden  ? — A. 
Ye«.    If  anybody  is  to  help  that,  legislation  must  do  it.    Who  shall  do 
itt    Shall  the  workingmen  make  a  revolution  or  a  rebellion?     The 
workingman  is  the  peacefulest  man  in  the  world  when  he  can  have  his 
living,  but  if  he  goes  on  strike  the  whole  world  cries  out  that  they  are 
a  dangerous  class ;  but  the  workingmen  are  glad  when  they  can  be  home 
by  their  wives  and  children  making  a  living.     I  have  my  arguments 
here  against  indirect  taxes,  and  I  will  read  them :  ^^  So  long  a«  legisla- 
tion iH  ni\just  to  the  poor,  to  tax  the  poor  who  have  nothing  but  their 
Uaily  earnings,  to  tax  them  by  indirect  taxes,  there  is  no  way  to  better 
the  conilition  of  the  workingmen.    The  foundation  of  all  society  is  based 
open  injustice,  to  make  the  rich  richer  sind  the  poor  poorer.    The  rich 
receive  donations  from  the  State  by  legislation  ;  from  the  laboring  men 
▼ill  be  taken  the  last  cent,  l)y  high  rents  and  high-priced  provisions. 
No  wonder  the  rich  become  proud  and  brutal  and  say,  'Damn  the  pub- 
li*^*   The  indirect  taxes  are  a  fraud  and  a  crime  against  the  workingmen, 
^  Roeicty  will  have  its  punishment  sooner  or  later  for  it.     Such  legis- 
Utiou  creates  dangerous  men.    The  millionaire  corrupts  the  courts  and 
^tipjikirion.    He  <loes  not  care  for  the  law  nor  the  Constitution.   He  has 
neither  a  duty  nor  a  love  for  the  country;  he  is  ]>roiul  for  himself;  a 
i^Uite  in  the  State  opposcil  to  the  State.    The  dangerous  classes  are  not 
lobe  foand  in  the  tenement  houses  and  tilthy  districts,  but  in  mansions 
^  villas.    To  make  rich  people  as  we  have  today,  means  to  make  them 
wperior  to  their  fellow-citizens;  to  give  them  power  to  dicUite  to  their 
f^Uow-citizens  their  own  will.    They  deprive)  the  laboring  men  of  their 
'JRtil  to  protect  themselves.    When  there  lies  so  givat  a  wrong  on  the 
^Uim  of  society  as  to  tax  the  laboring  man  by  indirect  taxes,  there 
0^»wfc  wrong  after  wrong,  and  it  will  grow  as  high  as  Bal)ylon's  tower 
'^*^  do  not  go  against  it  in  time.    Does  not  li  istory  show  what  may  arise 
^">m  anjiLst  taxation  t    Did  not  the  Flemish  taxation  imposed  by  the 
^^P^igh  ruler  in  Holland  create  an  eighty  years'  war?    Did  not  Eng- 
'^  lose  hiii  American  colonies  by  unjust  taxation  ?    Let  those  pay  the 
^H  vho  reap  out  of  the  nation  more  than  they  need.    This  is  just  and 
|J2|ttniL    The  nation  is  the  great  fountain  out  of  which  the  richer  flow. 
Wbaur}'  to  lier  are  tboKC  who  reaj)  th^  *rriU:     Begin  in  time  to  remedy* 
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this  wroDj^.     There  might  come  a  time  iu  which  a  compromise  is  too 
late,  aud  in  my  opinion  a  compromise  in  time  is  cheaper  than  a  war.'' 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "indirect  taxes"  which  the  i>oor  people 
pay  ?  Jnst  specify  the  imlirect  taxe^  that  you  complaiu  of. — A.  Tlie 
landlord  sa^'s :  ^^  My  rent  is  from  this  day  higher."  And  wheu  i  ask  him 
why,  lie  says :  "  The  taxes  gi'ow  higher;  I  have  to  pay  more  taxes."  That 
is  tlie  ansWer  the  landlord  gives  me.  When  1  go  to  buy  meiit  aud 
vegetables  all  is  so  dear,  and  the  groceryman  says:  "I  have  to  i»ay 
$10  more  rent."  A  lot  25  by  100  feet  pays  $400  taxes  iu  New  York, 
and  when  the  landlord  has  to  pay  more  taxes  he  charges  more  reut; 
and  at  last  it  comes  on  the  workingman. 

Q.  Then  one  of  the  indirect  taxes  to  which  you  refer  is  the  tax  on 
real  estate  which  the  landlord  collects  of  you  iu  the  form  of  reutf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  indirect  tax  that  occurs  to  you;  or  is  n^ut 
the  only  great  oppressive  tax  of  which  you  complain  t — A.  Well,  reut 
touches  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  particular  tax  which  most  oppresses  you,  is  itt — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  the  corruption  of  the  bosses  and 
foremen  in  giving  more  work  to  some  men  thau  to  others :  is  tliat  th^ 
reason  why  you  hate  the  foremau  worse  than  the  boss? — A.  It  is  not. 
only  J  who  hate  him ;  they  all  hate  him. 

Q.  1  do  not  mean  you  iiersonally,  but  the  tailors  as  a  class,  who,  a^^ 
you  say,  complaiu  more  of  the  foreman  thau  of  the  boss. — A.  Yes ;  the^- 
do. 

Q.  The  foreman  is  likely  to  have  his  favorites ;  he  does  uot  distriba  %  « 
the  work  fairly;  is  that  it! — A.  That  is  what  does  it. 

Q.  Now  the  class  of  workers  to  which  you  belong  seems  to  be  ve^y 
severely  opi)ressed,  and  it  is  mm'.h  better  for  you  to  state  all  the  facs  ts 
as  you  know  them  and  as  they  exist,  because  the  employers  will  hi^te 
you  more  if  you  leave  the  idea  here  that  there  is  something  worse  V)e- 
hiud  that  you  do  not  dare  to  tell  than  they  will  if  you  just  fniu'ftsly 
expose  this  skeleton  in  the  (*/loset  and  let  the  worst  be  kuowu.  I  think 
you  had  better,  therefore,  tell  the  whole  truth,  under  compulsion  by  thc» 
committee. — A.  I  guess  I  have  no  right;  to  name  jiersons  here. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  names,  but  simply  to  state  any  abus«?M 
that  you  know  to  exist. — A.  I  am  no  informer  or  complaiuer;  I  am  Ik^kv 
as  a  witness.  Tliose  ])ers()ns  did  not  do  anything  wrong  to  me,  aL*.  <1 
they  could  go  before  the  court,  aud  I  cannot  come  and  say  I  know  it 
(rertainly  if  they  go  before  the  c(mrt  and  make  a  complaint  against  iim  ^• 
It  is  all  my.stery.     Everybody  knows  it,  but  it  is  a  mystery. 

Q.  Nobody  can  hurt  you  for  telling  the  truth. — A.  Well,  I  can't  sta^ ^^ 

the  fact  that  snch  things  are  in  existence. 

Q.  What  sort  of  things  do  you  refer  to  ? — A.  That  such  tailors 
have  a  house  or  a  pile  of  money  get  more  work  in  the  shops  thau  tl 
others. 

Q.  Is  this  the  ]>oiut :  that  men  with  famiUes,  who  live  in  houses  ni 
have  their  families  to  siip])ort,  get  m(u*e  work  than  men  who  are  wit^--- 
out  families  f — A.  No;  the  ]>oint  is  this,  that  those  who  employ  otbi 
hands  besides  their  own  families,  ten  or  twelve  or  tifty  hands,  that  the 
have  more  power.    They  make  1,000  coats  in  a  week,  some  of  them. 

Q.  They  make  for  other  bosses  who  are  abovethemt — A.  Yes;  tb- 
make  for  the  clothing  bosses.    They  are  tailors,  aud  they  employ  ol 
t:iihvs  to  make  the  work  and  get  S(»merliing  out  of  them. 
Q.  Have  you  st»^^^^  '^-^  ^^^  ^^^a.\)  dL\ree.uou  thai  you  care  to  al 
I  think  BO, 
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Q.  Are  joa  a  man  of  family  yourself  f — ^A.  I  have  five  cbildreii,  and 
two  are  drad. 
Q.  How  old  is  yonr  oldest  child  t — A.  Twenty-eight  years. 
Q*  Does  he  work  at  the  same  business  as  yourself  f — A.  Ko. 
Q.  Does  he  live  with  yon,  or  is  he  married  f^A.  He  is  married. 
Q.  And  your  next  child  is  how  old  f — ^A.  Twenty -five.    She  is  married. 
.Q.  And  the  nextt — A.  She  is  23.    She  is  not  married.    She  works 
with  me.    I  have  another  girl  of  17,  who  helps  around  the  house.    My 
yoongest  is  a  son,  who  is  sick  since  he  was  twelve  years  old  with  epi- 
lepsy. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  average  from  week  to  week  t — ^A.  Fifteen  and 
tvcnfy  dollars. 

Q.  Yon  are  an  unusually  good  workman,  I  suppose  f — ^A.  I  make  the 
nmples  in  the  shops — the  best  work. 
Q.  Do  your  wife  and  daughter  also  work  1 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  the  figures  you  have  stated  include  the  wages  of  your  wife  and 
daughter  as  well  as  your  own  wages  f — A.  Sure ;  the  whole  family. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  3' on  alone,  but  it  is  you  three,  who  earn  this  amount f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  1 — A.  $9.60  now,  for  thr^  rooms. 
Q.  What  part  of  the  city  do  you  live  in  1 — A.  In  the  Tenth  ward,  in 
Christie  street,  in  a  tenement  house,  on  the  top  floor. 
Q.  How  many  stories  high  is  the  house  f — A.  Five. 
Q.  Describe  your  rooms  to  us  as  well  as  you  can. — A.  There  are  six 
MODS  in  the  half  floor,  and  I  have  three  in  front,  and  my  daughter  and 
kr  husband  have  the  other  three,  in  the  back.    They  are  all  lighted. 
Acre  is  no  house  in  the  rear.    1  have  lived  there  now  eleven  years, 
^heu  I  moved  in  I  paid  $15. 

Q.  And  you  pay  only  $9.50  now :  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  fall  in 
(bt^rent  t — A.  At  that  time  I  paid  $15 1  earned  $25  or  $28  a  week,  and  I 
^1d  pay  $15  rent. 

Q.  Then  rents  have  come  down  somewhat  with  the  wages  t — ^A.  Well, 
^^y  P^y  ^^^  more  now ;  but  I  have  a  good  landlord,  who  don't  raise  on 


J    <J.  Is  it  easier  or  harder  for  you  to  get  a  living  for  yourself  and  fam- 
•*^  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  1 — A.  It  was  easier  ten  years  ago. 
Q.  What  taxes  do  you  pay  yourself  directly  t — A.  No  taxes. 
Q.  Do  j'ou  pay  a  poll-tax  T — A.  That  is  not  in  New  York. 
Q.  Then,  aside  from  the  indirect  taxes  of  which  you  speak,  the  poor 
m  haA  no  tax  to  pay  in  this  city  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  This  business  about  which  yon  have  been  speaking  is  what  is 
^^Ued  the  ready-made  clothing  business,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  tailors  who  make  custom 

clothing  T — A.  They  have  a  season  in  the  spring  of  six  or  eight  weeks 

'^ben  they  have  work  enough,  and  the  same  in  the  autumn.    Some  of 

Vimi  have  work  the  year  through,  but  most  of  them  are  without  work 

^food  deal  of  the  time. 

Qi  Comparing  the  two  classes,  those  making  the  ready-made  clotli- 
iBg  and  those  who  do  custom- work,  who  do  you  tliink  are  the  best  off  T — 
<A.  The  custom- tailors. 

Q.  Iflthere  such  a  thing  in  your  business  as  the  ^^  sweating  system  f  "— 
A.  Ten,  sir. 

^  What  is  thatf — A.  That  is  the  business  I  told  you  about,  where 
^we  taOora  get  work  and  take  it  to  their  houses  and  hire  others  to  do 
k  M  a  lets  pifoe  than  fhegr  receive  from  the  bosses. 
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New  York,  August  21^  1883. 
EiOHARD  Powers  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Question.  Please  8tat€  your  residence  and  occupation.^ — ^Answcx.  I 
live  in  Chicago,  111. ;  I  am  a  sailor. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  your  business  f — ^A.  I  haye  rinen . 
from  a  boy  to  be  the  mate  of  a  ship. 

THE  LAKE  SEAMEN'S  UNION. 

Q.  Are  you  actually  engaged  in  that  occupation  T — A.  l^ot  at  presents 
I  am  president  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union, 
and  my  business  is  to  look  after  their  interests.  I  do  not  myself  Rail 
now. 

Q.  That  organization  is  confined  entirely  to  sailors,  I  suppose  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  must  be  thorough  sailors. 

Q.  Can  3'ou  approximate  what  percentage  of  the  persons  actually 
engaged  as  sailors  on  the  lakes  belong  to  the  organization  T — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  about  75  per  cent. 

Q.  There  are  about  25  per  cent,  who  are  not  members  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  greater  number  of  them  are  men  that  we  would  not  take 
in  as  classical  sailors.  However,  there  are  good  men  outside  that  do 
not  belong  to  our  organization.  A  x)ortion  of  those  are  wheelmen  on 
steamboats.  They  get  on  steamboats  and  fill  that  position  wheeling 
pretty  well.    Sometimes  they  are  watchmen  on  steamboats. 

Q.  How  many  members  or  about  how  many  does  your  organization 
embrace  f — A.  About  7,000, 1  think. 

Q.  State  in  your  own  way  the  objects  and  pur])oseH  of  tho  organiza- 
tion, and  the  means,  so  far  as  you  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  them,  by 
which  your  members  expect  to  attain  their  ends. — A.  So  far  as  dlscnss- 
ing  anything  pertaining  to  the  organization  is  concerueil,  the  organi- 
zation is  as  open  as  this  committee.  We  do  not  allow  everylMxiy  into 
our  meetings  to  disturb  them,  but  that  is  all.  Our  organization  is 
composed  of  those  classes  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  itn  ob- 
ject is  in  the  first  place  to  ameliorate  the  condition  that  they  had  been 
in,  a  kind  of  a  degraded  condition.  In  the  second  place  the  object  is 
to  relieve  them  by  organization  from  disadvantages  that  they  have 
labored  under  and  that  they  have  beeu  relieved  from  to  some  extent  by 
means  of  the  organization,  for  by  means  of  it  they  have  been  brought 
into  a  better  position  in  society ;  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  handled 
and  used  now  by  individuals  as  they  were  formerly;  they  are  au 
organized  body  of  intelligent  citizens  row ;  they  discuss  the  matters 
of  the  day ;  they  think  for  themselves ;  they  are  no  longer  to  be  "  run'' 
by  the  rum-shop'  influence ;  they  are  outside  of  that  altogether  now, 
and  it  is  by  organization  that  they  have  relieved  themselves  from  tboise 
things.  Another  point  is  that  they  gain  a  little  better  wages  in  one 
respect  at  least ;  and  then  they  had  to  do  something  to  protect  them* 
selves  against  the  usage  that  they  received  upon  the  lakes.  On  these 
inland  seas  they  used  to  work  not  eight  hours,  not  ten  hours,  but  in 
many  cases  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  That,  of  course,  wss  an  abase 
that  the  men  could  not  stand,  and  for  that  reason  we  liad  to  rebel  in 
our  own  way  and  organize  for  our  own  protection.  The  organization  of 
the  lake  seamen  was  gotten  up  for  these  reasons,  and  it  has  been  a 
beneAt  to  thousands.  The  organization  is  of  a  benevolent  character  j 
ieehrtibe§  tbe  naked;  it  fteda  we  hniiixy ;  it  bories  its  dead|  wid|  ia  • 
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vord,  it  has  cuptured  a  jclass  of  people  wLo  were  very  degraded,  has 
lifted  them  up  in  Bociety,  and  has  made  them  a  credit  ^to  the  land.  I 
uay  state  fbrther  that  this  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  (who 
are  a  i>art  of  the  bulwarks  of  these  United  States),  require  sometning 
more  to  be  done  for  them.  Being  called  upon  here  without  warning 
(for  I  didn't  think  I  was  to  be  called  here  as  a  witness  at  all),  I  have 
uot  all  the  data  on  this  subject  that  I  would  like  to  have,  but — 

AN  OLD  SAILORS'  HOME  FOR  UlKE   SAILORS. 

I  wont  to  say  that  we  think  that  there  ought  to  be  provided  for  those 
aOon  of  the  inland  seas  something  like  the  institution  that  exists  on 
Stalen  Island  for  the  ocean  sailors,  something  to  take  care  of  the  old 
«aflor  after  he  has  become  helpless  and  unable  to  take  his  part  on  board 
ofavessd. 

Ql  Yoa  mean  a  sailors'  homef — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  an  old  sailor's 
home,  like  that  on  Staten  Island.  We  want  that  for  the  sailors'  of  the 
lakes,  and  we  are  going  to  pray  to  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  to  give 
it  to  ns.  I  know  that  Dr.  MiUer,  who  has  charge  of  the  marine  hospital 
in  the  Northwest,  is  working  very  hard  for  this  thing  that  I  have  men- 
ttoned,  and  he  is  a  man  who  deserves  great  credit  because  he  is  a  man 
with  a  very  large  heart,  and  time  and  time  again  he  has  spoken  to  me 
abont  having  such  a  place  for  the  protection  and  care  of  our  men  after 
tbey  have  become  helpless,  and  has  spoken  of  what  a  great  relief  it  would 
be. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Yon  mean  an  institution  to  be  established  by  the  General  Oovem- 
meott — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  place  that  the  old  sailor  could  go  to  when  be 
Iteeomes  helpless,  a  place  to  put  the  old  sailors  into,  and  firom  which 
they  ooold  not  be  turned  out,  except  by  their  own  fault  There  are 
other  qnestions  that  I  would  like  to  be  asked  in  connection  with  this  sub- 


By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  representative  men  like 
Toanelf  to  state  to  the  committee  whatever  views  or  fact«  they  may 
<i^em  proper  to  be  stated  here,  without  formal  questioning,  and  you  are 
Dfjw  invited  by  the  committee  to  make  a  general  statement  in  your  own 
way  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  lake  seamen,  their  grievances, 
^b«r  desires,  and  such  remedies  as  may  occur  to  you  for  the  evils  under 
«bif  h  they  sniTer.  That  whole  field  is  thrown  open  to  you  and  you  may 
tm  ind  make  your  statement  as  you  think  right  and  proper. 

ORIEVANCES  OF  LAKE  SEAMEN. 

A.  Thanks.  I  presented  a  bill  in  Washington,  I  think  it  was  in  Feb- 
'ttwy  list,  which  is  now  pending  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
^ttee  on  Commerce.  As  to  that  bill  I  must  admit  that  there  was  a 
mistake  io  it,  bnt  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  head  aTid  not  of  the  heart.  I 
^  the  mistake  corrected  and  I  went  bctbrc  the  subcommittee  and 
*>^  my  statement  there.  The  bill  wiis  taken  charge  of  by  Congress- 
*M  Horr,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  we  all  had  ])romisos  that  it  would 
k  looked  after,  bnt  I  have  never  found  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  was 
^^^AeA  by  that  committee^  although  croppings  ft^m  the  bill  have  come 
M  thnmgh  other  Congressmen.  1  think  it  was  Congressman  Haskell, 
'Iianiy  wlio  broaghtin  a  bill  which  had  some  relation  orresem* 
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blance  to  ours ;  it  was  a  different  measure,  yet  it  covered  a  part  of  tbe 
ground  that  we  wanted  covered,  in  regard  to  the  usage  of  deck-hands 
on  the  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi.  I  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman 
and  thanked  him  for  that  bill,  which  was  a  part  of  our  measure.  We 
pointed  out  that  the  vessels  on  our  lakes  are  not  protected  and  that  the 
seamen  on  them  are  not  protected ;  what  1  mean  is  that  tliere  is  no  rule 
enforced  as  to  the  loading  of  the  vessels.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  of 
that  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  that  wa^  lost  off  Chicago  with  all  hands,  on 
May  19, 1883.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Wells  Burt.  She  waa 
a  ship  that  would  carry  about  1,G00  tons  and  was  reckoned  one  of  our 
finest  vessels.  She  was  running  in  a  '^  nor'east  ^  gale  of  wind,  and  we 
have  lots  of  evidence  to  prove  that  she  had  150  tons  of  coal  on  board 
more  than  her  capacity  called  for. 

Q.  She  was  overloaded  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  overloaded.  I  men- 
tion this  because  it  is  a  very  imi>ortant  fact  that  our  vessels  are  often 
overloaded  and  there  is  no  protection  against  it;  there  is  nobody  to 
watch  them.  Another  case  was  that  of  the  Ilnron,  the  ftteamer  which 
was  lost  at  Owen's  Sound  with  a  hundred  people  on  board.  She  had 
not  one  sailor  fit  to  handle  a  boat,  as  was  proved  afterwards  by  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady  who  drifted  ashore  on  a  little  raft.  There  have  been 
many  more  cases  that  1  could  cite  of  a  like  character  of  vesi»el8  being 
overloaded  with  lumber  and  coal.  The  David  A.  Wells  went  down 
right  off  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  wind  changed  suddenly,  and  as  quick 
as  thought  that  vessel  went  down  and  all  hands  were  lost.  Tliert^  wua 
no  bearing  to  her  at  all.  She  was  not  in  a  condition  that  she  could 
stand  any  weather  at  all. 

Q.  Was  she  overloaded! — ^A.  Yea,  sir;  that  was  another  case  of 
overloading,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  other  cases  that  I  am 
afraid  did  not  get  into  the  statistics. 

Q.  The  point  you  make  in  regard  to  that  is  that  this  overloading 
renders  the  ship  more  easily  destroyed,  and  therefore,  of  course,  mon^ 
unsafe  for  the  sailors  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  makes  a  vessel  unmanageable 
and  unsafe,  of  course. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessels  on  the  laken. 
Take  our  schooners  on  the  lakes  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  A  schooner 
is  perhaps  moved  from  the  dock  she  has  been  lying  at  to  another  dock, 
and  she  goes  down  to  an  elevator,  where  she  is  loaded.  There  arc  two 
or  three  men  moving  her  along  the  creek,  and  she  is  pre])ared  for  sea. 
No  man  goes  aboard  that  vessel  to  sleep  before  the  day  that  she  is  going 
to  leave.  Then  the  crew  go  into  the  forecastle — which  is  generally  be- 
low on  the  lakes ;  there  are  very  few  houses  on  deck  there — they  go 
down  into  the  forecastle,  which  is  always  damp  at  such  a  time,  and  it 
is  a  chance  if  some  of  the  clothes  are  not  damp.  They  go  down  there 
among  all  the  old  rigging  and  old  paint  and  all  the  old  things  that  have 
been  there  for  the  past  six  months,  with  noboily  ever  to  put  a  broom  to 
the  place  or  to  lay  a  hand  to  it  in  any  way  imtil  these  men  jump  right 
off  the  deck  and  go  down  there  to  sleep.  You  may  ask  why  is  thii<.  I 
would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  at  the  season  of  the  year  I 
am  speaking  of  the  men  are  very  anxious  to  get  employment,  and  they 
don't  like  to  raise  objections  to  anything  that  is  going  on,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not ;  but  if  we  can  get  the  Government  of  the  (Juiteil  States 
to  raise  the  objection,  that  is  what  we  want;  investigation  of  these 
matters  is  what  we  court. 

Again,  in  the  manning  of  the  vessels,  especially  steamshipa,  there  is 
a  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  have  steamshipa  that  carrj 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3|000  tons  of  cargo,  and  some  over  tliat.    Tl^j 
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■re  Tory  laige  vessels  for  an  inland  sea.  ISow^  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  an  established  custom  with  those  vessels  to  carry  only  6  men.  We 
And  our  canal  schooners  of  only  about  500  tons  burden,  carrying  6  men 
before  the  mast^  making  the  total  number  of  hands  on  board  8uch  a 
•chooner  about  10 ;  but  these  other  large  steam- vessels  that  I  si)eak  of 
bardlj  ever  have  more  Aan  6  men.  There  is  the  David  Dows,  which 
will  take  about  3,000  tons ;  there  is  the  Golden  Age ;  there  is  the  !North- 
wester,  and  others  of  those  great  vessels,  a  dozen  of  them,  that  curry 
only  6  men  each,  although  they  are  capable  of  carrying  six  times  the 
Amoant  of  eargo  that  the  schooners  carry.  That  goes  to  prove  that 
those  vessels,  by  being  short-handed,  are  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of 
danger  that  there  is  no  need  for. 

Q.  Ton  think  those  vessels  are  insufficiently  manned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  excuse  they  give  for  it  is,  that  they  are  towed  i'rom  port  to  port  by 
our  large  propellers;  but  we  sometimes  find  that  those  tows  break 
adrift,  and  then  they  are  left ;  the  tow-boat  can  never  take  them  back 
again.  When  one  of  those  ships  breaks  adrift  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  tho 
lakes,  where  the  sea  is  as  high  as  it  is  on  the  Atlantic,  she  can  never 
be  picked  up  again.  The  Tacoma,  one  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  boats,  on 
the  19th  of  May  last,  the  day  that  the  Wells  Burt  was  lost,  could  not 
steam  one  mile  an  hour.  I  have  that  fact  from  one  of  the  ofiicers  on 
board.  When  they  tried  to  wear-ship  so  as  to  come  back,  they  had 
nobody  on  board  to  hold  anything ;  there  were  only  two  men  on  board 
that  could  handle  anything,  the  others  were  not  sailors.  That  vessel 
will  carry  !2,500  tons  of  coaL  This  general  subject  requires  investiga 
tion  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and  the  cargo,  both  of 
which  are  ver>'  valuable,  takes  those  risks  T — A.  My  answer  to  that  is, 
that  we  have  got  no  influence  to  find  that  out.  Those  boats  are  insured, 
but  we  never  can  find  oat  the  iosnrance. 

Q.  Bot  why  do  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  cargoes  take  tin* 
mkof  sending  their  vessels  to  sea  so  short-handed  that  any  little  acci- 
dent or  change  of  weather  may  destroy  them  I     Are  they  heavily  in- 
rarwl?— A.  Yes,  sir;  1  presume  so.    But  the  answer  to  your  question 
»■  that  they  rely  more  on  their  machinery  than  tliey  do  on  (tO(1. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  unsafe  dei>eudence  t — A.  I  do  sir. 
Q.  These  vessels  which  you  desciibe  as  carr^iug  six  hands  all  told, 
<Ni^ht  tbey  to  have,  in  3'our  opinion,  a  larger  number  of  skilled  seamen 
onboard  T — A.  There  should  be  not  less  than  ten  men  in  such  cases — five 
00  eaoh  watch.    On  these  canal  schooners  that  I  speak  of  six  is  found 
^  be  the  least  number  of  men  that  can  handle  them  properly.    It  is  not 
in  toe  weather  that  the  men  are  wanted ;  it  is  in  the  time  of  necessity, 
•*l  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  time,  they  ought  always  to  have 
A  nfficient  number  of  men  on  board.    But  you  haven't  asked  me  the 
i^Mon  of  the  steamboats  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men. 

By  Mr.  Oeorob  : 

Qi  What  18  the  reason  of  that! — ^A.  Well,  the  reason  is  that  they 
JpOTB  the  people's  rights,  as  it  seems  to  me.  AVe  have  asked  the  cap- 
Win  repeatedly  why  they  don't  carry  enough  sailors,  and  the  answer 
^the  captain  generally  is  that  he  is  afi*aid  to  complain,  for  fear  his 
tad  might  be  taken  offl  The  captain  knows  very  well  when  he  has  not 
Mbcd  enoagb,  but  he  is  afraid  to  ask  for  more.  Take  the  case  of  the 
wm;  when  that  ship  waa  about  to  turn  back,  the  hatches  washed  off 
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aud  there  was  nobody  to  do  auy thing,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  they  were  very  near  the  Wells  Bart, 
the  vessel  that  was  lost.  The  Tacoma  conid  make  no  headway,  and  the 
captain  found  the  weather  getting  so  bad  that  he  wanted  to  go  tmck, 
but  in  bringing  the  vessel  around  he  had  no  person  to  handle  her  ex- 
cept the  man  who  was  steering — ^the  mate  and  the  second  mate,  and 
one  man.  making  three  altogether ;  the  rest  he  had  to  take  the  chances 
on  to  puU  through. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  is  the  captain  generally  afiraid  of  his  head  being  taken  off 
if  he  asks  for  more  men,  and  by  whom  would  it  be  taken  otl'f — A«  By 
the  owners. 

Q.  Are  those  passenger  boats  that  you  refer  to  f — A.  Oli,  no ;  I  don't 
refer  to  passenger  boats  now,  though  there  are  pretty  bad  cases  of  that 
kind,  too.  In  fact  they  are  just  the  same  as  the  others ;  they  depend  on 
their  machinery  and  the  man  steering,  and  not  on  the* will  of  God. 
They  never  seem  to  think  that  their  machinery  might  break  down,  and 
that  then  they  would  be  helpless. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  In  the  case  that  you  speak  of  your  point  is  that  if  that  vessel 
could  have  manned  her  sails  properly  she  could  have  worn  aronnd  prop- 
erly t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Oeoroe  : 

Q.  Is  your  complaint  about  the  insufBcient  manning  of  those  vessels 
confined  solely  to  the  danger  to  the  vessels  themselves  f — A.  No,  sir. 
It  applies  also  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  object  to  it  on  both  grounds — that  it  exposes  the  vessels  to 
danger,  and  also  that  it  requires  too  much  exertion  from  the  few  men 
they  do  carry  t — A.  We  complain  on  both  grounds. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  you  spoke  of  the  condition  of 
the  sailors  having  been  very  much  improved  by  this  union  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  union  established  T — A.  In  March,  1878.  It  was 
reorganized  then. 

GOOD  RESXTLTS  OP  THE  LAKE  SEAMEN'S  UNION. 

Q.  Please  state  succinctly  what  was  the  condition  of  the  lake  sailors 
at  the  time  that  organization  was  formed  and  comjiare  it  with  their 
condition  now,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  understand  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made. — A.  The  condition  of  the  sailors  then  was  pretty 
mnch  like  tlhit  of  a  good  many  sailors  that  you  will  see  in  this  city  if 
you  go  down  into  any  of  those  streets  where  the  sailors  are.  They  ax« 
line  fellows — ^that  is  all  there  is  to  it — ^they  are  fine  fellows,  bnt  morallj 
and  intellectually  the  men  we  have  out  West  have  gained  a  good  deal. 
For  instance,  when  they  come  off  a  vessel  they  have  got  a  reading-room 
to  go  to,  and  they  read  now  and  study  questions  and  know  what  is  going 
on ;  they  argue  questions,  too.  We  made  a  demand  for  a  certain  auoant 
of  wages  and  it  was  very  liberally  grantcMl.  We  are  moderate  in  onr 
demands.  We  watch  that  point  specially,  and  we  try  to  regnlate  onr 
wages  by  a  sliding  scale  as  freights  go  up  or  down. 

Q.  That  is,  as  freights  go  up  your  wages  go  up  T — A.  No ;  not  exaetly 

that.    We  bind  ourselves  not  to  rise  and  fall  exactly  in  that  way.    Wo 

accept  a  certain  rate  of  wages  for  about  three  months,  and  we  stiek  to 

tbM  rmte  for  tiiat  time,  and  we  don't  care  if  the  fMgbts  do  go  up;  ir« 
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are  viUing  to  let  oar  employers  make  something  if  freights  go  np.  So 
fir  as  r^cards  the  moral  condition  of  oar  sailors  out  West  I  am  proud  to 
Uf  that  it  baa  Improved  itilly  100x>er  cent,  since  that  organization  was 
fomed.  The  sailor  cannot  come  into  his  meeting  now  unless  he  comes 
in  in  B  ooorteous  manner. 

Q«  What  were  the  wages  that  the  men  received  before  the  union  was 
framed  f — A»  One  dollar  per  day;  they  get  $2  a  day  now  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Q.  Baa  there  been  a  like  increase  in  the  winter  wages  f — A.  We  will 
Mart  with  half  wages ;  in  a  month  they  will  rise  to  $3,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  we  will  raise  them  to  $4,  and  some  vessels  will  have 
lo  jisy  even  $10.  These  last  are  special  cases,  though,  vessels  that 
■e  are  not  willing  to  go  on  at  all ;  they  have  got  to  be  examined  before 
n  will  go  out  in  them. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average. — ^A.  Well  next  month  we  will  raise 
oor  wages,  and  the  month  after  we  will  raise  them  again,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  month  it  will  be  quitting  time,  and  for  the  lasc  trip  we 
will  get  $4  a  day.  The  employers  are  always  willing  to  agree  to  that, 
brcaose  the  ioe  is  beginning  to  come  at  that  time.  That  is  the  reason 
Chey  give  as  so  much-wages  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season ;  it  is  be- 
faaae  the  ice  is  coming  and  they  are  glad  to  get  us  at  any  price.  In 
sooie  instances  we  make  a  lump  sum  and  charge  them  so  much  to  go 
from  Chicago  to  Buffido. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  for  that  voyage  f — A.  Whatever  may  be  agreed 
op(»u  in  such  cases. 

By  the  Chaismaiv  : 

Q.  Coald  the  seamen  arrange  such  a  sliding  scale  of  compensation 
brfore  this  organization  was  formed  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  in  1872,  before 
the  union  started,  we  got  on  the  lakes  in  the  middle  of  summer  $4  a 
iLftv  fur  a  short  time.     That  was  before  the  panic  which  occurred  in 

l<kT:j. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  required  something  like  organization  to  command 
xhAi  wages  at  that  time. — A.  Well,  the  demand  was  greater  than  the 
ftupply  at  that  time.    That  was  about  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  now  you  can  command  wages  according 
tij  the  nature  of  the  service,  even  though  the  rates  of  freight  hardly 
jitttify  sach  wages  f — ^A.  Well,  l^ardly  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  sometimes  let  the  employers  make  something  f — A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  rise  in  freights  you  don't  grab  it  all;  you  rest  sat- 
iftM  with  what  you  are  getting.  But  then  if  the  freights  fall  a  little 
^ver,  yon  BtiU  demand  the  same  wages  f — A.  Well,  they  base  their 
Mght  charges  on  our  wages  generally.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
by  bwezing  oar  wages  somewhat,  and  we  have  found  that  the  next  duy 
trei^tii  felL  They  told  us  to  be  careful  in  the  futjire.  Some  of  t\u^ 
nml  ownera  are  very  kind  indeed  with  the  men ;  they  consult  with  us 
lad  ID  many  cases  we  consult  with  them.  There  are  only  a  few  of 
tkfiD  that  antagonize  us  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Oeorge  : 

Q.  By  what  means  did  the  union  raise  the  ]>ri(*.e  of  labor  of  that 
kmd  1— A«  We  just  resolved  in  our  meetings  that  we  would  sail  for  so 
■acfa  and  no  less,  and  resolved  that  we  would  not  sail  with  any  one  that 
did  BOC  belong  to  the  onion— allowing  mates  and  cooks  and  captains 

to  it|  of  ooozae.    Nobo^  on  board  is  supposed  to  belong 
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to  the  union  but  the  sailors  on  the  vessel  and  one  apprentice.  We  d^ 
manded  the  apprentice  rule  ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
sailors.  We  don't  take  boys  from  farms  and  make  sailors  of  them  at 
oil  CO ;  we  want  apprentices, 

Q.  The  pay  of  seamen  on  the  lakes  is  by  the  voyage,  is  itt — A^  By 
the  day  generally. 

Q.  Suppose  you  start  out  from  Chicago  to  BufTalo  on  a  vessel,  wheniA 
that  engagement  at  an  endT — A.  When  the  vessel  reaches  BoflGAla 
We  sign  an  engagement  to  go  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  when  the  vessel  gets  to  Buffalo  both  parties  are  honorably 
relieved  from  the  contract  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee 
or  any  other  remedy  that  you  wish  to  snggest  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  desire 
to  state  that  we  want  a  PlimKoll  in  this  American  country.  We  want  a 
man  that  will  take  the  place  that  Plimsoll  takes  in  England.  The  man 
who  will  do  that  will  be  doing  a  charity  to  that  class  of  men  who  are 
wards  of  the  United  States  admiralty,  but  who  are  now  cast  adrift  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  seamen 
especially  should  be  looked  after  by  the  United  States  Government,  for, 
if  I  understand  the  matter  right,  they  are  wards  of  the  United  States 
Govm^nment,  and,  of  course,  if  that  be  so  the  Goveniment  should  pro- 
tect them.  I  ought  not  to  allow  my  child  or  my  wanl  to  run  across  a 
car  track  where  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  a  car,  and 
neither  should  the  Government  fail  to  take  care  of  its  wards.  In  our 
judgment,  the  guardiiin  in  this  case  has  not  looked  after  the  wanl  aa 
well  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  or  as  well  as  it  has  been  done  in  Eng- 
land. Wo  have  vessels  upon  our  inland  waters  that  you  would  be  almost 
afraid  to  go  aboard  of,  even  alongside  the  dock.  A  good  many  sncb 
vessels  are  on  the  lakes.  We  have  men  who  are  foolish  enough  not  to 
ask  a  question  about  the  condition  of  a  vessel,  but  only  to  walk  aboard 
and  go  out  to  sea  in  her,  and  the  consequence  is  that  every  spring  and 
fall  we  have  losses  by  the  hundred. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  want  a  system  of  inspection  as  to 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the  vessels  and  a  law  to  prevent  unsafe 
vessels  from  sailing  T — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  Then  the  existing  laws  do  not  cover  those  points  f — A.  The  exist- 
ing laws  would  cover  them,  I  presume,  if  they  were  enforced. 

By  Mr.  Pugh:  • 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  failure  in  the  execution  of  our  laws  on  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  I  think  so  ;  I  know  there  is. 

By  the  Ch aib^ian  : 

Q.  Do  you  understsmd  that  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  inspection 
of  vessels  are  suflicient  as  they  now  exist?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  anyway  accurately  perhaps;  I  havn't  gone  down  into  the  law 
enough  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that;  but  I  think  the  law  as  it  nowexiats 
would  till  the  whole  bill  if  it  was  enforced. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  You  haven't  explained  that  bill  which  you  say  you  had  introduced 
into  Con;i;re8s,  and  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Horr^— A. 
That  bill  was  in  substance  about  what  I  have  explained  to  you  here 
now,  with  one  thing  additional  that  I  have  omitted.  We  aaked  ifaat 
two-thirds  of  the  sailors  carried  on  pnr  vessels  should  be  required  to  be 
American  citizens.  We  thought  that  we  might  be  as  charitable  aa  tha 
tTziited  Sta'ieB  ia  on  that  point.    By  the  law  of  the  United  Stata  il  ii 
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that  only  one  man  has  to  be  an  American  citizen  on  boaid  of 
an  American  shipi  namely  the  captain  or  master.  If  that  be  the  law,  of 
ooane,  it  is  no  nse  tor  us  few  to  rebel  against  it. 

Q.  But  you  desire  a  law  which  will  require  two-thirds  of  the  crew  of 
sin  American  vessel  to  be  American  citizens  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  ask  that, 
and  we  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  so.  We  think  we  are 
very  charitable  when  we  say  that  one-third  of  the  crew  may  be  foreign- 
en.  If  I  am  an  American  citizen  I  ought  to  have  souie  protection  fi^m 
my  Government.  We  find  a  great  deal  of  this  thing  that  is  called 
^  protection  "  talked  about,  but  we  find  very  little  of  it  cropping  out 
vhere  we  are.  We  are  watching  that  point  very  closely;  we  have  got 
our  eye  upon  it.  There  is  a  terrible  thief  among  us,  and  this  word 
^'protection"  must  mean  protection  and  nothing  else. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q.  If  there  is  to  be  ^^  protection  "  you  don't  want  it  given  to  those 
who  do  not  need  it  and  withheld  from  those  who  do  t — A.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  By  **  protection  "  do  you  mean  the  tariff  system,  or  do  you  mean 
the  protection  of  your  lives  and  persons  in  the  pursuit  of  your  call- 
ing f — A.  The  question  is  pretty  deep.  I  don't  care  al)out  discussing 
ifaiit  qaestion  at  the  present  time.  I  mean  protection  to  our  lives,  how- 
ever, at  this  time. 

Q.  And  you  want  it  to  be  of  some  account  in  your  calling  that  a  man 
is  an  American  citizen  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  want  that  an  American  citizen 
AaXL  be  thought  of  as  such. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 
Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  make  t 

SHIPPING  OFFICES. 

a.  There  is  another  matter,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  under  the 
jorisdiction  of  this  committee  or  not.  There  are  *^ sliipping  offices"  on 
rbe  lakes,  and  they  are  protected  by  ])oliccmen,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  which  we  don't  know,  and  whether  they  are  legally  authorized 
liv  the  United  States  Government  or  not  I  cannot  say;  I  don't  think 
that  has  ever  been  inquired  into.  There  is  a  man  in  Cleveland  who 
ktrps  u  bhip])ing  office.  I  don't  like  to  mention  his  name  before  this 
boijorable  body,  but  if  I  have  to  do  it,  his  name  is  Kunisey.  This  man 
hi'ps  a  tdiipping  office  with  a  revolver. 

Q.  What  is  a  shippuig  office  f — A.  An  office  for  shipping  sailors.  He 
ket^  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  men  of  an  inferior  class.  Ue 
is  a  i»oliceman  and  a  ship])ing  officer,  too.  A  shipi)ing  officer,  in  the 
:iii::uage  of  the  statute,  means  that  the  man  must  have  a  Government 
ItifUHei  but  he  has  got  none.  He  has  got  the  license  of  all  like  him,  he 
iiM  pot  a  revolver,  and  he  "protects"  that  office  with  his  revolver  at 
ibe  ri«k  of  men's  lives.  He  is  indicted  now  by  the  grand  jury  for  shoot- 
in:;  At  a  man  with  intent  to  kill. 

Q.  Under  what  pretext  does  he  keep  a  revolver  f — A.  He  keeps  it  to 
**  protret "  himself  against  sailors. 

Q.  Against  whom  f — A.  Against  the  sailors  ;  men  that  he  swears  he 
it  aJtraid  uf,  men  who  belong  to  our  organization,  men  who,  when  the 
[fl  investigated,  it  will  be  found  care  as  little  about  the  man  aA 
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they  do  about  anything  in  the  world — they  dont  seem  to  notioe  him  ^ 
all.    But  the  law  does  not  seem  to  investigate  into  fheee  fhings. 

Q.  Does  that  shipping  ofScer  complain  that  he  is  in  penonal  dao£^, 
from  the  men  belonging  to  the  union  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  wa^ 

understand  it. 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  these  shipping;  officers  f — A^  They  hbip 
sailors  on  steambeats  and  other  vessels.    This  man  is  employed  by  tte 
vessel  owners  of  Cleveland  to  make  contracts  with  sailors  at  re£ioed 
rates. 

Q.  And  your  complaint  is  that  he  claims  that  he  is  in  danger  fron 
the  members  of  your  unioq  who  are  opjKMsed  to  his  bnaineBS  t^A.  Tee, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  that  claim  on  his  part  f — A.  Well,  he 
may  be  able  to  prove  something  that  I  know  nothing  aboaL  bat  at  tbe 
present  time  I  have  no  reason  to  say  that  there  is  any  foonoation  for  it 

Q.  What  is  the  redress  that  you  desire  in  that  matter! — ^A.  ^ply 
to  know  if  the  Government  have  anything  to  do  with  that  sUpptBg 
of&ce  or  not,  and,  if  they  have^  to  have  it  investigated  whether  he  u» 
proper  person  to  do  the  business.  We  don't  olgect  to  the  shipping 
office  at  all,  but  if  the  man  is  a  Government  officer  we  simply  require 
that  he  shall  be  a  Government  officer  and  not  a  brute. 

Q.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  United  States  t — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.    If  he  had  a  license  out,  then  he  might  be.  perhaps. 

Q.  Are  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  generally  married  or  nnmairied 
men  t — A.  About  one-third  of  them  are  married. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  a  law  to  require  that  at  least  two-thiida  of  the  iiil- 
ors  on  American  vessels  shall  be  American  citizens,  yon  refer,  I  preeone, 
only  to  fresh- water  navigation  on  the  lakes  t — A.  I  would  refer  to  ill 
in  that  case. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  if  we  had  any  considerable  commense  there 
are  enough  American  sailors  to  man  the  vessels  t  We  have  notuy 
commerce  now ;  but,  if  we  had,  do  you  think  there  would  be  AmericaB 
sailors  enough  t — ^A.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
protect  our  men  in  what  commerce  we  have  at  present  I  am  avare 
that  tlie  American  flag  is  not  seen  down  here  on  the  ocean  as  much a» 
it  ought  to  be,  and  there  Ih  nobody  that  would  pray  any  harder  toiM 
that  state  of  things  changed  than  I  would  and  do.  But  in  refereoce  to 
our  sailors  in  the  West,  they  are  all  citizens,  and  we  don^  say  that  a 
foreigner  shall  not  come  amongst  us,  but  we  du  say  that  America^  sail- 
ors ought  to  have  some  little  protection  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  ytm  ask  that  two-thirds  of  the  crews  of  American  Tr«aeb 
shall  be  AinericunsT — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  would  ask  that,  if  it  is  not  aakiof: 
too  much. 

Q.  Are  there  enough  Ameri<*an  sailors  to  man  the  veaaelat— A.  Tn. 
sir;  good  sailors  who  are  leaving  the  water  and  going  to  other  avoca 
t  ions.  The  reasf>n  we  make  this  point  is  that  those  outsiders  are  acaiu^t 
US  in  the  market  in  another  way.  A  man  who  is  now  a  nilor  on  thelak(;>* 
it'  he  p'ts  anything  else  to  do  in  any  other  business  he  will  jump  into  it- 
When  1  mentioned  this  law  that  we  ask  in  Washington,  Congreeao^ 
llorr  said,  ''Why,  then,  I  will  have  to  employ  two-thirds  of  Amerieao 
citizens  in  my  mills.''  i 

Q.  You  have  been  a  sailor  yourself  T — ^A.  Yes,  air;  for  ITyeaif*  ^ 
sailed  nut  of  this  town  here  before  the  war  and  also  after  the  wait  I 
was  raised  a  boy  in  this  town. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  yoa  bom  here  t — ^A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  was  not  bom  here ;  bat  I 
came  here  a  boy  and  lived  here  qnite  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Then  you  have  sailed  on  the  high  seas  as  well  as  on  the  lakes  t — 
A*  Tes,  sir;  I  sailed  transporting  passengers  for  a  good  many  years 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  the  old  '< Black  Ball"  line. 

By  Mr.  Gall: 

Q.  Do  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  that  are  married  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port their  &milies  comfortably  t — ^A.  They  do  not,  sir.  Their  average 
Kason  is  about  seven  months,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  not  employed  the 
entire  seven  months. 

Q.  What  is  their  average  pay  t — A.  Well,  they  scarcely  make  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  day  during  the  season,  taking  into  account  all  the  time 
they  lose.  When  a  vessel  comes  into  port  they  arc  put  on  the  dock, 
and  their  pay  stops ;  bnt  if  the  pay  was  only  $1  a  day  they  would  be 
pnt  on  the  dock  just  the  same. 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  they  are  under  pay  only  during  the  voyage  ? — ^A. 
Tea,  air.  They  are  put  on  the  dock,  and  the  pay  stops  when  the  voyage 
cada. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  take  care  of^ themselves  then  t — A.  Certainly ; 
they  go  into  boarding-houses,  or  the  married  men  go  to  their  families, 
if  they  are  at  the  home  port 

Q.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  tftne  that  those  men  lose  when 
fte  vessel  is  in  port  t — A.  They  lose  about  seven  days  a  month ;  that  is 
iboat  the  average,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  there  are  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter  when  they  can't 
iavigate  the  lakes! — A.  There  are  five  months.  Lake  Michigan,  per- 
haps, can  be  navigated  inside  of  the  five  months,  but  the  lakcd  as  a 
mole  can't  be  navigated  inside  of  five  months,  to  go  through  the  Straits 
of  Uackinaw  and  the  Welland  Canal. 

Q.  Then  they  are  employed  about  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  out 
of  those  seven  months  they  lose  about  seven  days  each  month  T — A. 
TcBySir. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  do  those  sailors  do  during  the  winter  months  f — A.  They  go 
•oath;  they  go  into  the  woods ;  they  go  ice-cutting,  and  there  are  other 
little  jobs  that  individuals  may  get ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  go  south  to 
Kew  Orleans,  Galveston^  and  other  places  down  there,  and  some  of  them 
Nme  down  to  the  salt  water  and  take  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  or  else- 
vhnie.  A  very  small  i>ercentago  of  them,  however,  come  this  way  dur- 
ing tbn  winter.  , 

By 'Mr.  Call  : 

Qi  They  go  on  steamboats  in  the  south  t — A.  Yes,  sir^  in  fact  they 
{0  on  anything  that  they  can  get  a  hold  of. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  When  yon  say  that  they  go  to  the  woo<ls,  you  mean  that  they  go 
we  to  chop  and  saw  lumber T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  So  that  these  men  really  have  two  occupations ;  they  are  sailors 
•ad  also  lumbermen  t-r  A.  Oh,  yes,  a  sailor  can  always  be  employed  at 
Alaoat  anything.  He  is  ready  to  pick  up  and  learn  almost  anything  in 
•  vny  abort  time. 
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By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  is  the  compeDsation  that  they  receive  in  the  woods  t — A. 
If  a  Tnan  is  a  good  man  he  will  get  about  from  $25  to  $30  a  month ; 
probably  the  average  is  about  $20  a  month. 

Q.  Can  all  the  sailors,  who  are  physically  able,  get  other  employment 
(lui*iDg  the  five  months  when  navigation  is  closed! — ^A.  At  leatst  two- 
thirds  of  them  can  get  employment  by  going  around  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  but  there  are  about  one-third  of  them  that  are  always  sore  to 
be  left  that  cannot  get  employment  during  the  winter  months. 

Q.  How  do  they  manage  to  get  through  the  winter,  that  remaining 
one- third! — A.  Well,  some  of  the  men  save  enough  in  the  season  dl 
navigation  to  pay  their  board  during  the  winter. 

By  ]ftr.  Call: 

Q.  Single  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  single  men. 

Q.  I  don't  see  how  a  man  can  support  a  family  on  the  wages  you  have 
stated  that  those  men  receive.  Do  you  f — ^A.  Why,  bless  you,  no  sir; 
a  man  can't  support  a  family.  Their  children  are  made  to  work  before 
they  are  more  than  able  to  walk;  they  have  to  support  the  balance  of 
them. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  do  they  find  for  their  children  to  do! — ^A.  Oh, 
they  send  them  down  to  the  stores  in  the  towns  where  they  live.  I  sap> 
pose  you  have  heanl  how  children  are  worked  heret 

Q.  Yes,  we  have  had  some  evidence  about  that. — A.  Well,  it  is  the  same 
in  Chicago.  It  is  attracting  gi'eat  notice  in  Chicago;  tliey  are  trying  it 
a  little  too  much.  I  notice  that  the  city  ordinances  are  prohibituig 
children  from  going  to  work  in  that  way.  The  subject  has  been  inves- 
tigated thoroughly,  and  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  children  work* 
ing  there  who  are  not  eight  years  of  age.  That  is  inhuman;  and  we 
can  bring  lots  of  proof  of  cases  of  people  who  were  put  to  work  that 
way  when  they  were  children,  and  we  find  that  now,  when  they  are  of 
mature  age,  they  carry  right  along  with  them  the  habits  that  thej 
learned  at  tliat  time,  going  home  in  the  cars  at  night  after  being  kept 
out  until  8  or  9  o'clock,  or  later,  working  in  those  stores. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  must  know  this  class  of  men,  the  lake  sailors,  better  than 
almost  anybody  else? — ^A.  I  know  them  very  well. 

Q.  Uow  many  of  those  7,000  men  who  belong  to  your  organization 
are  worth  81,000!— A.  Not  five. 

Q.  IIow  many  are  worth  $500  which  they  have  saved  upl — ^A.  Per- 
hai)s  ten. 

Q,  Uow  many  of  them  have  $400,  do  you  think  f — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  add  anything  to  the  ten. 

Q.  Then  ten  more,  you  think,  may  have  $400.  How  many  do  you  think 
have  $300? — A.  I  don't  think  I  could  add  to  the  number. 

Q.  Ilow  many  of  them  do  you  think  have  $200 1 — ^A.  Well,  there  is 
quite  a  number  up  to  this  date  that  have  $200.  I  would  say  that  n^ 
be  a  thousand  of  them  have  got  $200. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  you  think  have  got  $100  of  their  own 
i>aving  t — A.  Well,  I  would  say  1,500  of  them  up  to  this  dare. 

Q.  in  1878  how  many  men  of  that  chiss  were  worth  $1,000  each  T — 
A.  Not  one. 

Q.  How  many  were  worth  $100  f — ^A.  Not  twa 

Q.  And  we  might  divide  the  other  sums  between  the  one  and  tli9 
two  t-^A.  Yes.  indeed. 
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Q.  What  has  made  this  difference  in  the  pecuniary  condition  of  those 
men  since  1878 1— A.  The  rise  of  wages. 
Q«  What  has  raised  the  wages  t — ^A.  Oar  organization. 
Q*  WafceH  generally  have  grown  lower  rather  than  higher,  have  they 
ooti  since  that  time  t — A.  Not  with  us. 

Q.  But  the  tendency  generally  throughout  the  country  since  that  time 
has  been  toward  lower  wages,  has  it  not  t — A.  I  think  it  has. 
Q.  But  something  has  raised  your  wages t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  That  demonstrates  more  clearly,  does  it  not,  that  the  raise  has  been 
effected  by  your  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  has  done  itt — A.  Morality. 
Q.  Did  that  improved  morality  result  from  your  organization  f — A.  J 
think  so. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  7,000  have  families  t — A.  The  Senator  here  FMr. 
Call]  asked  me  that  question  a  while  ago,  and  I  think  I  answered  iiim 
bj  sayiiif;^  about  one-third  of  them.  I  did  not  have  reference  then  to 
the  whole  organization,  but  only  to  the  Chicago  members  of  it,  where 
«e  have  about  5,000  of  them  on  our  books. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  those  7,000  i>eople  who  belong  to  your  organi- 
utioD,  the  seamen  of  the  lakes,  are  married  men  ? — A.  I  think  about 
1,0U0.  I  don't  think  1  could  say  any  more.  Most  of  them  are  single 
men,  strangers  going  into  strange  places. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  Uiem  are  American  citizens? — A.  About 
tva-thinlH  of  them. 

By  Mr.  OEOBaE : 

Q«  Do  you  mean  two-thirds  of  your  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  is  an  international  union  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  inter- 
MtioDpl.  We  have  got  a  small  representation  from  the  other  side  of 
the  lakes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  a  ''snug  harbor"  for  the 
sailors  of  the  West.  Won't  you  state  moi*e  particularly  the  call  that 
there  seems  to  bo  for  it  f  Many  of  the  sailors,  you  say,  are  single  men, 
AD(1 1  presumo  that  the  hardships  of  a  sailor's  life  make  thorn  old  pre- 
matUA'lyMU  many  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  them  are  so  disabled  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  privilege  of  retiring  to  such  a  houief — A.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
thai  ^  intelli;;ently  as  £  would  like  to.  Some  of  them  belong  to  Buffalo, 
fcitne  to  Cleveland,  some  to  Toledo,  some  to  Detroit,  and  some  to  other 
places,  and  I  don't  really  know  at  the  present  time  jnst  bow  to  answer 
that  question  ver>'  correctly,  but  of  course  if  I  had  a  little  time  to  get 
arcarsftte  information  I  could  answer  it.  1  think  1  could  estimate  the 
aniober  in  Chicago,  however. 
Q.  How  many  are  there,  do  you  think — 50  1 — A.  Oh,  more  tban  50. 
Q.  One  hundred  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perhapti,  then,  there  are  along  the  lakes  from  llOO  to  500  men  who 
onfrbl  to  have  Auch  a  chance  to  retire? — A.  Well,  perhaps  300. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  have  such  a  home  afford  refuge  also  for  those 
who  are  t4?mporarily  disable<l  t — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  yuu  think  there  ait^  300  who  on<;ht  to  hav^  a  permanent  home 
ut' that  kind? — A.  Ye.s,  sir;  I  may  I  k5  a  little  outside  the  number  in  that 
ilgnre,  but  I  don't  think  I  am. 

Q.  That  would  embrace  the  whole  ]Sui'th\vest,  though,  as  fur  up  as 
DnlaUi  and  the  Missouri  River.    Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  for 
3S  r (5  LAW) 
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your  organization  to  memorialize  Ck>ngres8  on  that  Bnljfeeli  and  to  grtr 
bill  prepared  and  introduced  and  urged  upon  Gongresa  IbrtliBt 
pur])08e  ! — A.  I  tbink  it  would. 

Q.  Such  things  do  not  always  come  around  in  a  year,  even  whoi 
are  urged,  but  tbey  never  do  come  until  they  are  agitated,  and  I 
tbat  yonr  representations  would  have  much  influence  in  flecaring 
on  that' subject.    Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  pdnt   I 
pose  that  the  chances  for  educating  the  children  of  the  saflon  are 
as  are  common  to  all  children  where  the  parents  reeide  f — ^A.  Ym^ 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  think  that  the  children  of  tbs 
secure  education  as  generally  as  other  children  do  t— A.  Tee;  I 
they  do. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  they  are  rather  an  active  and  bright  claas  of 
dren  !— A.  They  are. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  I  understood  you  correctly,  bnt  I  gathered 
what  you  said  a  while  ago  that  there  is  no  such  organiaation  u 
.  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  sailors  in  the  coaeting  trade,  and 
foreign  trade  f — A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  such  an  organisation  for  them  is 
as  practicable  or  would  not  be  as  valuable  as  it  has  proved  in 
case  f— A.  Well,  the  transient  people  that  come  into  theee  ports  an 
a  short  staying  quality. 

Q.  Even  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  t — ^A,  No ;  I  doiA 
those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.    I  tbink  they  ought  to  be ' 
after  particulaily,  because  two-thirds  of  the  sailors  on  Board  thoM 
sels  are  Americans. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that  occurs  to  you  why  the  benefits  thathsif- 
resulted  to  the  sailors  of  the  lakes  itom  your  organisation  would  noti^ 
suit  from  a  similar  organization  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  sailKI 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  t — A.  I  tbink  it  ought  to  be  oirried  Oik 
just  the  same  as  we  have  carried  it  out. 

Q.  Your  own  familiarity  with  the  sea  is  really  about  as  great  as  jon 
familiarity  with  the  lakes  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

BrVEB  NAYIGATOBS. 

Q.  There  is  another  large  class  that  you  have  not  informed  hs  abont; 
the  men  that  navigate  the  rivers  and  the  canals. — ^A.  They  are  Qntiv4j 
neglected. 

Q.  How  bad  a  mess  is  thatt — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  worst  measei  «* 
have  got  into  yet. 

Q.  I  supposed  that  might  be  so.  Can  yon  give  us  any  infbnnsiiM 
about  those  people  ? — A.  Well,  my  experience  has  not  brought  ms  into 
any  familiarity  with  them  ;  but  from  what  I  have  learned  those  men M 
entirely  ignored.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Foster  was  not  asked  a  few  qott* 
tions  about  tbem,  l>ecause  be  lives  in  Cincinnati,  which  is  right  OD^ 
Ohio  Eiver,  and  be  ought  to  know  about  them.  What  I  have  leariM' 
about  those  people  is  tbat  tbey  are  treated  just  the  same  as  the  doflk* 
bands  were  tieated  on  the  lakes,  and  that  is  worse  thanbrntei;  ftr  * 
good  horse  will  be  treated  well  when  a  good  man  is  not.  Th^y  baveoo 
fit  places  to  live ;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places  where  IbiBj  do 
live  is  fearful,  and  their  grub  is  not  served  out  properly.  They  ais  a 
class  of  people  who  are  degraded  and  brought  down  to  this  level  by  tb0 
usage  tbey  receive,  and  tbey  follow  up  the  same  course  of  life  year  aflx' 
year,  because  there  is  nobody  to  look  after  them  and  see  that  Oef  ^ 
better.    A  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  anything  tiiait  is  not  i^ 
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Q.  Is  there  any  inclination  on  yonr  part,  or  would  it  be  feasible  for 
IBT  association  to  extend  its  efforts  so  as  to  embrace  those  men  t — ^A. 
would  not  be  feasible.  We  are  not  powerful  enough  to  lift  tliose  men 
t  of  the  degraded  condition  that  they  are  in  now  without  the  aid  of 
■  Government.  If  the  Government  would  take  hold,  then  we  would 
I  able  to  handle  them  afterwards  and  bring  them  up  to  our  own  stand- 
int  of  life. 

Q.  What  things  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  for  the  men  who  navi- 
le  our  rivers  and  canals  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  question  that  I  don't  care 
eommit  myself  on  just  now  for  I  really  don't  know  enough  about  it — 
it  ia,  about  the  rivers.    I  do  know,  however,  that  there  are  grievances 


Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  ships,  steamers,  schooners,  and  vessels  of 
1  kinds  navigate  the  lakes  t  Of  course  I  don't  ask  you  for  the  exact 
pre,  but  for  an  approximation. — ^A.  No,  I  can't  tell  you  now ;  but  I 
IB  tell  you  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  8ar»pose  you  get  us  some  of  those  statistics  and  send  them  to  us. — 
•  1  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  relative  dangers  of  lake  naviga- 
iBD  as  compared  with  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  t — A.  The  dangers  of 
be  lakes  are  that  there  are  so  many  close  shores.  For  instance,  we 
ave  got  only  one  place  on  Lake  Michigan  that  it  is  any  way  possible 
or  a  vessel  to  drift  in  a  gale  of  wind  without  bearing  up ;  she  can't  drifb 
Uy  boors  without  being  on  the  other  shore,  and  if  you  get  down  to 
ke  lower  part  of  Lake  Michig|[n,  or  up  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  there  is  no 
Moarce  but  to  let  go  your  anchor ;  we  have  got  to  let  go  the  anchor 
■aetiuies  five,  six,  or  seven  miles  away  from  port  as  the  water  becomes 
koal.  As  far  as  lights  are  concerned,  we  have  got  a  splendid  protec- 
hn  that  way.  As  far  as  life-boat  stations  are  concerned,  we  are  also 
Ml  protected  in  that  way.  But  the  fog  is  so  prevalent  on  the  lakes 
hit  there  is  a  good  deal  of  danger  in  that  respect. 
Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  danger  in  a  storm  ¥  1  can  see,  of  course,  that 
bese  things  which  you  mention  will  increase  the  danger  in  a  storm,  but 
ov  is  it  as  to  the  waves  on  the  lakes  t — A.  When  storms  arise  on  the 
kkes  and  catch  us,  the  northerly  wind  is  the  severest,  the  northwest 
lud  i»  the  worst.  The  southwest  wiud  blows  very  hard,  but  we  have 
MiTD  placets  of  protection  Irom  the  southwest  than  from  the  uor'west 
isd.  In  a  uor'west  wind  we  have  not  got  so  many  poiuts  to  go  under 
be  lee  of,  and  if  we  miss  one  of  those  harbors  and  our  vessel  won't  run 
here  is  great  danger  of  her  foundering.  That  is  where  the  gi*eat  danger 
ones  in. 

Q.  Year  by  year,  which  is  in  most  danger,  the  sailor  of  the  sea  or  the 
iulor  of  the  lakes  t — ^A.  The  sailor  of  the  lakes  by  a  large  majority. 
Lm  season  we  lost  over  60. 

Q.  Uembers  of  your  order  ! — A.  No ;  not  altogether  of  our  order,  but 
■ilotB  on  the  lakes,  and  you  can't  find  any  statistics  to  show  anything 
Bke  that  loss  between  here  and  Liverpool,  for  instance,  for  the  same 
hk^b  of  time.  A  ship  down  here  is  protected  somewhat  as  to  loading — 
*ke  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  overloaded — at  least  she  used  not  to  be  in 
•y  day  here. 

Q.  bo  you  mean  that  there  is  no  proper  inspection  wliich  regulates 
^  lading  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  t — ^A.  If  there  is  any  I  don't  know 

Qi  So  that  they  can  carry  as  many  passengers  as  they  please  t — A. 
'^f  I  don't  mean  passenger  vessels.  We  have  no  passenger  boats  there 
^1  dsoept  the  Ooodri(£  line. 
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Q.  Yon  refer  to  overloading  with  freight  t— A.  Yes,  sir.  UnlesB  tba 
captain  or  a  mate  has  mark  on  his  vessel,  I  dont  know  of  any  other 
protection  there  against  overloading. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  unsafe  vessels  on  fhe  lakes ;  how  great  an 
evil  is  that  f — ^A.  That  exists  to  a  great  extent.    We  have  quite  a  nnm-^ 
ber  of  old  vessels  that  are  not  fit  to  go  out  anywhere,  and  yet  they  keep^ 
them  going. 

Q.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  in  regard  to  those  old  ships  o^ 
vessels  ? — A.  That  they  be  done  away  with  altogether. 

Q.  That  the  Government  appoint  inspectors  and  that  these  Tesse"^ 
be  done  awa.\  with  and  destroyed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  members  ^ 
this  committee  were  in  tbe  city  of  Chicago  in  the  early  spring  and  wa^ 
to  go  on  board  those  vessels  they  would  be  convinced  of  what  was  n^c 
essary  without  any  argument  at  all.  No  argument  is  required;  the 
presence  of  an  investigating  committee  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  hst 
been  my  ambition  to  get  a  committee  to  investigate  those  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Get  all  those  points  together  and  give  them  to  yoor 
Bepresentativcs  and  Senators  and  have  Uiose  matters  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congi*ess  and  demand  that  you  have  a  hearing.  That 
will  make  tbe  men  who  represent  you  immediately  responsible,  and 
you  can  discipline  them  by  beating  them  the  next  time  if  they  neglect 
you  now. 

The  Witness.  Well«  we  tried  a  little  game  of  that  kind  and  it  wcrted 
very  well.  As  far  as  regards  our  marine  hospitals,  the  sailor  on  the 
lakes  pays  40  cents  a  mouth,  and  he  is  not  allowinl  to  go  into  the  hospitii 
betoro  he  has  been  GO  days  sailing,  and  ho  is  only  allowed  GO  days  in  it, 
except  in  the  case  of  men  that  are  not  to  be  put  out,  regular  chronie 
diseases,  which  tbe  men  frequently  get  now  on  the  lakes,  owing  to  the 
bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessels— consumption  and  other  diaeuei 
brought  on  in  that  way.  We  have  got  Government  hospitals,  bat  we 
can^t  get  into  those  hospitals  before  the  time  that  is  fixed  by  tbe  Oor- 
ernment.  That  is  one  reason  why  there  should  be  a  '^snug  harbor'' fiv 
the  lakomen,  as  that  would  allow  the  sailor  to  get  in  on  the  groomlthat 
he  had  sailed  previous  to  his  applying.  We  have  men  who  havesaiied 
25  or  30  years  under  the  American  flag,  and  have  been  pajring  hospital 
dues  all  the  time,  but  under  the  present  law  they  are  subjcet  to  tbiatt) 
day  rule.  Here  on  the  salt  water  a  sailor  is  always  allowed  to  go  in  oo 
the  ground  that  he  has  made  a  voyage,  but  on  the  lakes  we  have  not 
that  right. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ! — A.  1  live  in  Chicago. 

(j.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state,  or  any  other  aof- 
gestion  that  you  desire  to  make  to  the  committee! — A.  No,  sir;  unleei 
you  can  think  of  something  to  ask  me^  I  have  nothing  else  to  say. 


Nkw  York,  Ang^st  21, 1881 
Georgk  G.  Block  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Question.  W*here  do  you  n^sidef — Answer.  At  No.  15  Saint  Vark^ 
Place,  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  AlamareporterforaworkingineB^ 
daily  itaptT,  which  is  ]»ublished  in  this  city. 

ii.  Are  you  a  ]*rinter  by  trade  t — A,  No ;  I  am  by  tnule  u  |»ocketbook- 
maker ;  1  worked  a  number  of  years  at  that  tradOi  until|  in  PhilsilslfM^ 
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I  was  called  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  a  labor  paper^  which  was  started 
flt  that  time,  and  now  I  am  with  another  paper  of  the  same  tendencies — 
the  New  York  Yolks  Zeitung,  a  daily  pai)er. 

Q.  la  it  published,  in  German  t — ^A.  It  is  published  in  German. 

Q.  Are  yon  connected  with  any  labor  union  f — A.  I  am  not  directly, 
bat  iudiriiGtly  I  am  connected  with  quite  a  number  of  them,  for  the 
reaaoD  that  1  assisted  a  number  of  them  in  organizing — the  bakers',  the 
brewers',  and  a  number  of  others.  Consequently,  I  am  very  fomiliar  with 
their  grievances,  their  tactics,  and  their  demands.  I  have  been  espe- 
dally  requested  by  the  bakers  to  represent  them  here  and  to  plead  their 
eaiue.  At  the  same  time  £  thought  I  would  bring  material  along  to 
give  yoa  some  information  in  regard  to  German  brewers,  who  had,  three 
years  ago,  a  very  large  and  extensive  strike,  with  which  also  I  had  some 
eonnection.  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  information  in  regard  to  both 
those  trades  if  you  desire. 

Q.  But  you  are  here  to  represent  the  bakers'  union  especially  t — A. 
Tea, sir;  at  present. 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  any  facts  within  your  knowl- 
edgis  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  of  any  class  and  any 
wggestion  yon  may  make  of  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  improve- 
meoL 

THE  JOX7BNEYMEN  BAKERS. 

• 

A.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  what  information  I  have  on  that  sub- 
ject   I  desire  to  say  that  the  journeymen  bakers  (and  they  are  the  only 
class  of  bakers  I  am  speaking  of)  are  in  a  very  degraded  state,  socially 
uhI  otherwise,  which  is  a  consequence  of  th('ir  almost  unlimited  hours 
of  labor.    They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Germans.    Their  degree 
«f  intelligence  is  not  a  very  high  one,  a  feature  which  is  somewhat  pe- 
dliar  to  that  trade,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the  reason  that  tliey  are 
M  lowly  situated  compared  with  other  trades.    They  work,  as  I  have 
iiid,  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  hours  i>er  day.    They  begin  at  2 
o^oek  in  the  afternoon,  some  of  them,  some  at  3  o'clock,  and  others  at 
^o^clock,  and  they  work  until  next  morning  at  4,5,  or  Go'(!lock,  or  even 
Qp  to  9  G^clock  ;  and  on  Sundays  there  is  an  exception  to  that  rule  only 
50  the  extent  that  they  work  only  half  the  night.    Their  ino<le  of  living 
^aliio  very  different  from  that  of  men  engaged  in  other  trades,  for  the 
vyaaoii  that  the  bakery  establishments  are  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  ante- 
diluvian style — I  may  say  the  old-fasbioned  way.    There  is  very  little 
S^irojTTesa  made.    While  other  industries  have  advanced  and  are  carried 
^Q  ou  a  larger  and  larger  scale,  the  bakers  go  ou  as  they  used  to  do  in 
^4d  times,  eairh  employing  only  from  one  to  five  hands.    The  journey- 
tBfu  liMlge  with  their  bosses,  and  are  fed  by  them,  and  as  a  rule  their 
^owl  U  very  poor.   A  majority  of  them,  as  1  will  show  you  by  statistical 
tgnri^  sleep  in  their  baking  rooms,  wliich  are  situated  in  cellars.   The 
^uitan*  condition  in  which  they  live  is  a  miserable  one.    The  majority 
ottlii'iD,  us  1  will  show  by  figures,  are  unmarried,  for  the  reason  that 
tbeir  limited  incomes  do  not  ])ermit  them  to  marry.    When  they  are  out 
Q^eui|iluynient  they  live  in  lager  beer  saloouH,  called  "  bakers'  homes." 
Th«rc  Iboy  have  all  the  inducements  to  drink,  and,  as  they  have  very 
litikf  money  left  when  they  leave  the  shop,  they  enjoy  a  certain  amount 
tf  emlit,  and  in  fact  they  art^  often  inducted  to  run  up  pretty  high  bills 
iuitiM'  places.    Then  the  boss  comes  to  the  bakers'  home  to  look  for 
^  help,  and  the  ket*|)erof  the  saloon  us  a  rule  hires  out  the  one  that 
^ISot  the  highest  bill,  the  one  that  is  most  in  his  debt;  consequently 
Hm  the  man  goes  back  to  work  he  is  bound  to  work  so  many  weekA 
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to  pay  off  that  debt  incurred  for  board  and  for  beer  consumed ;  and  a^ 
Boou  as  his  debts  are  paid  ofif  he  visits  these  places  again,  so  as  to  keef 
up  good  relations  with  them,  and  they  induce'hiin  to  leave  liis  emplo^^ 
meut  again.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  men  being  generally  of  a  ve 
low  grade  of  intelligence,  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  w. 
keep  these  boarding-bouses  or  ^'  bakers'  homes." 

Q.  All  these  things  which  I  state  here,  although  they  still  exist,  _ 
isted  in  a  considerably  worse  degree  four  or  five  years  ago  than  they  ^Iq 
now.  The  reason  of  the  change  is  that  the  men  began  an  organizatioii^ 
and  have  somewhat  bettered  their  condition  since  that  time;  but  as  tiA 
organization  was  neglected  by  them,  owing  to  a  lack  of  intelligeiMie> 
their  condition  grew  worse  again,  and  will  gradually  grow  worse  tiie 
more  they  abandon  their  union.  The  union  to-day  has  dwindled  dovn 
from  over  3«000  members  to  about  100  or  200  members.  I  cannot  aay 
the  exact  number.  I  had  a  hand  in  the  organization  of  the  baker8,and 
the  first  thing  I  did,  in  the  absence  of  good  national  or  State  statistics, 
was  to  make  up  a  circular  designed  to  get  at  the  facts  of  their  condition. 
We  drew  up  a  printed  circular  containing  seventeen  questions,  a^^king 
in  each  ease  the  name,  the  age,  whether  married  or  single,  how  masy 
years  in  the  business,  the  present  wages  per  week,  how  many  hoanof 
labor  required  on  Sunday,  on  Monday,  on  Tuesday,  on  Wednesday,  aod 
so  on  for  every  day  in  the  wee^  \  whether  boarding  with  the  boss, 
whether  lodging  with  the  boss,  whether  the  bakeiy  rooms  served  at  the 
same  time  as  sleeping  apartments,  whether  the  board  was  satisfactorr 
and  whether  the  lodging  was  satisfactory'.  These  circulars  wereiKtfsed 
around  for  the  men  to  fill  out.  We  received  the  answers  of  505  men. 
That  their  auHwers  were  essentially  correct,  truthful,  and  in  no  maDoer 
exaggemted  I  will  prove  by  additional  evidence  furnished  by  the  Cuited 
States  census  of&cials,  based  on  figures  given  b^'  the  bosses  themwlves 
for,  strange  to  say,  in  both  cases  the  figures  agree  with  very  triflingdif- 
fereuces.  Besides  this  I  desire  to  state  that  those  anawering  the  qtw*- 
tions  were,  comi)aratively  si>eaking,  the  best  situated  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  bakers,  because  the  others  actually  had  not  sense  or  intel- 
ligence enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  information  asked  of  them. 
The  answers  we  received  showed  that  these  505  hands  worked  5U.709} 
hours  i>er  week,  or  100}  hours  each  on  an  average  i)er  week ;  or,  if  *v 
distribute  their  work  equally  among  the  six  working  days  of  the  veekf 
they  worked  each  on  an  average  liij  hours  a  day ;  or,  if  we  diAtribateit 
equally  among  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  week  (almost  all  of  tbeoi 
work  on  Sundays  not  less  than  five  hours  and  not  more  than  ten  houni . 
it  Hhows  an  average  of  \^-}^  hours  a  day. 

But  the  length  of  their  working  day  is  actually  very  differently  dis- 
tributed. In  most  bakeries  the  Sunday  labor  is  no  more  than  five  bourK 
on  an  avenige.  On  week  days  it  is  almost  universally  sixteen  bonnis 
day,  Saturdays  exeepted,  when  the  number  of  houn  is  greater,  reachinf 
even  twenty-three  honi-s  of  continuous  work.  The  tem])erature  in  wli«^i* 
these  ;nen  work,  eat,  and  sleep,  in  which  they  si»«*nd  the  whole  day  and 
the  wliole  niglit,  is  almost  unbearable,  and  1  am  Horr>'  to  say  that  ib«* 
health  authorities  of  this  city  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  tol<^ 
after  this  matter,  although  there  are  al>ont  5.U00  working  men  invidr^ 
in  it.  Out  of  thesi»  505  men  who  answered  these  questions  only  l^** 
were  married,  and  you  will  obsiTve  that  the  more  irn^gular  an  i»crupi- 
tion  is  (the  same  iK>int  has  been  stited  here  by  Mr.  Powers,  vbol>f^ 
just  left  the  stand,  with  reference  to  the  seamen  on  the  lakes)'!  saytii' 
more  irregular  an  occupation  is,  tlie  more  work  is  demanded  of  theB||^ 
the  worse  the  pay,  and  the  worse  the  condition  the  men  aro  in 
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the  proportion  of  married  men.     Thdse  505  men  who  answered  our 

JueMtions  gave  their  wages  as  $4,155.50  jier  week,  being  on  the  average 
H.:fO  lor  each  one,  or  8^  cents  for  each  of  the  100  working  hours. 
This  statement  can  bo  perfectly  controlled  and  tested,  because  I  called 
on  the  officers  of  the  United  States  census  for  a  detailed  statement  of 
iLe  answers  which  they  received  from  the  owners  of  the  bakeries  with 
regard  to  the  business,  as  far  as  the  answers  were  received  and  tabu- 
lated, Mid  we  have  the  answers  of  605  employers,  given  on  the  United 
States  census  blanks,  so  that  we  can  compare  their  statements  as  to  the 
vages — the  pay— with  the  statements  of  the  hands,  which  we  collected 
(fQiKelves.    These  emploj'ers  state  that  they  give  work  to  2,094  hands,  a 
number  more  than  fourfold  greater  than  those  tabulated  by  us.    These 
t*iQp]oying  bakers  say  that  they  pay  to  each  euiploy6  on  an  average 
1427.74  a  year,  and  deduct  from  that  for  boanl  and  lodging  $4  a  week 
from  ejicli  man,  or  8208  a  year,  so  as  to  pay  in  cash  only  8210.74,    This 
iUnouiic^s  to  84.23  per  week' in  cash,  and,  altogether,  including  board  and 
lodging,  to  8H.23  ])er  week.    Thus  you  see  the  statements  of  both  the 
f^ODployers  and  the  employes  agree  essentially,  there  being  only  the  tri- 
Siug  difference  of  3  cents  in  the  average  wages  per  week. 

Xow,  the  answers  received  upon  our  statistical  sheets  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  furnishexl  showed  that  on  the  average  it  was  unsatisfac- 
tor}* ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  particular  scale  made  by  which  to  desig- 
nate or  descril)e  accurately  what  is  good  or  what  is  bad  food,  I  will 
fH)uteut  myself  with  stating  that  it  was  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory 
Jti  geuenil.    The  operatives  answering  on  our  blanks  the  questions  with 
xvganl  tc»  boarding  and  lodging  with  the  bosses  com])lain  that  the  board 
i^  unsatisfactory,  or  bail,  or  very  bad,  and  in  exceptional  cases  notsulli- 
^ent  in  quantity  ;  and,  iis  regards  their  lodging,  74  of  the  400  men  who 
liave  to  lodge  with  the  bosses  report  that  they  are  (Compelled  to  sleej) 
in  the  bake  room.    Out  of  the  505,  400  must  sleep  in  crlhiis  on  a  Hour 
bag  or  on  very  poor  bedding.    Very  frequently  th(»y  do  not  uinlress, 
their  clothes  un»  saturated  with  perspiration  from  their  daily  toil  and 
ilie  heated  atmosphere,  and  they  have  not  time  enough  to  undress,  or 
they  actually  fall  down  on  their  lair,  forgetting  to  take  oil' their  clothes 
nod  lie  ihere  until  they  are  called  uj)  early  in  tlie  morning  to  go  to  work 
airuio.     Besides  this  we  have  ascertained  that  one  of  them  is  coni])elled 
to  sleep  rlose  by  the  water-closets,  one  imnie<liately  abovti  a  horse  stable, 
two  have  to  sle«»pin  thestable,  and  almost  one-half  of  t  he  rest  who  sleep  in 
Mtiiarate  rooms  are  dissatisfied  with  the  aciconimodation;  a  sure  sign, 
ooijiiidering  how  little  delicate  and  luxurious  these  ])ersons  are,  that 
th#»  H]e<.*ping  rooms  are  very  bad  when  they  are  unsatisfactory  even  to 
«Qrh  very   pcK)r  folks.    Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  $4  a  week 
fhii.'h  is  charged  for  board  by  the  bosses  is  far  too  high  for  the  board 
aud  lodging  furnished  to  the  grc*at  majority  of  these  men ;  in  other  words, 
tiiat  their  pitia!)le  wages  aix?  in  this  way  still  more  curtailed.     Journey- 
ftien  ciin  get  in  this  eity  excellent'  board  for  84  a  week,  while  these 
biikery  lx»sst»s  rharge  84  a  week  for  such  wretelied  food  as  these  i)oor 
then  complain  f»!'.     Thus  [  am  certainly  entith*d  to  asserttliat  the  bosses 
luak**  A  firofir  out  of  the  men's  food  and  lodging,  besides  what  they  get 
oat  of  their  labor. 

Fn»ni  thi-  hame  returns  of  the  United  States  census  w(»  get  at  sufli- 
cieut  facts  regarding  the  rate  of  proQt  made  by  the  bosses  at  the  other 
end.  If  you  multiply  thi^  number  of  employed  hands,  2,094,  by  the  rate 
of  their  yearly  average  wages,  which  is  given  at  8427.74,  you  get 
|^5,G87.o(>  a.s  the  total  amount  of  wages  ])aid  yearly  in  cash  and  board 
and  lodging.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  em])loyers  nn^  therefore 
tl^9MU.M  per  year. 
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By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Are  you  giving  the  cost  of  the  material  f — A.  I  am  giving  the 
cost  of  the  material,  the  rate  of  wages  they  are  paying,  and  what  the 
men  actually  get. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  material  f — A.  The  cost  of  the  material 
used  is  $3,987,436  a  year,  and  the  products  sold  amount  to  $<0,342,770. 
And,  since  each  employer  keeps  on  an  average  3^  hands,  it  follows  that 
each  laborer  earns  (produces)  on  an  average  $689.33  worth,  and  geUi 
in  the  shape  of  wages  only  $219.74  per  year  in  cash,  or,  including  brard 
and  lodging,  $427.74  per  year.  Considering  that  the  boss  makes  out  of 
each  of  his  liands  $4  a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  which  covers  almost 
entirely  his  own  household  expenses  and  the  outlay  for  the  laborers,  he 
ought  to  charge  only  the  wages  paid  in  cash,  $219.74,  so  that  the  rate 
of  profit  woidd  be,  on  an  average,  3.11  per  cent,  or,  with  the  boanl  and 
lodging  included  in  the  charge,  1.63}  i)er  cent. 

To  continue  the  statement  as  made  up  from  the  answers  received  on 
oar  blanks,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  workiugmen  have  gen- 
erally held  out  in  this  occupation  is  most  suggestive.  We  find  among 
those  505  men  no  less  than  50  who  are  above  fort^'  years  of  age,  and 
who  have  continued  in  the  baking  business  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
the  age  of  forty-five,  on  an  average  twenty-eight  years.  That  is  the 
average  number  of  years  that  they  have  been  in  the  business.  The 
average  age  of  all  the  505  workingmen  is  between  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine  years,  and  the  average  time  that  they  have  b«*en  in  the 
bake-shop  is  eleven  years.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  in  this  country, 
where  the  transitions  of  laborers  from  one  branch  of  occupation  to 
others  are  so  frequent,  any  other  class  of  workingmen  can  be  found  who 
exhibit  such  a  long  average  of  endurance,  especially  at  so  exhausting 
and  cheerless  a  business,  the  followers  of  which  are  doomeil  to  a  single 
life  and  to  privations  of  almost  all  kinds.  I  ought  to  state,  however, 
that  one  of  these  men  is  fifty -one  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  the 
business  forty-two  years,  but  then  he  is  stated  to  be  a  baker's  son.  One 
is  reporteil  as  fifty  years  old,  and  as  having  been  thirty-four  years  in 
the  shop ;  and  another  is  stated  to  be  sixty  years  of  age,  and  to  have 
been  forty-five  years  in  the  business.  Besides  these  there  is  quit«  a 
number  who  are  from  forty  years  to  fifty  yciirs  old,  and  who  hare 
worked  as  bakery  hands  alx)ut  half  as  long  a  period.  The  average  of 
the  longevity  of  journeyman  bakers  appears  to  be  from  twenty-eight 
to  twenty-nine  years. 

Now,  these  are  figures  which  have  been  gathered  by  the  bakers* 
union,  and  of  course  they  are  gathered  from  a  very  limited  number  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  business.  We  could  not  get  moro  than  505 
of  our  circulars  answei*ed,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  sheets  wero 
circulated  among  them  many  objected  to  giving  their  wages.  Then, 
too,  many  of  them  overstated  their  wages,  with  the  view  of  appearing 
to  be  better  workmen  and  seeming  to  receive  more  than  they  actually 
do  receive.  But  take  it  all  in  all,  even  in  its  most  rosy  aspei*t,  you  will 
find  that  the  average  is  a  very  poor  one  for  any  class  of  workingmen, 
and  that  these  men  can  claim  to  be  the  most  poorly  paid  and  the  nio«t 
brutally  treated  workingmen  in  this  city,  and  I  suppose  in  other  citiea 
also,  beciiuse  there  is  very  little  difierence  in  their  situation  in  different 
places.  That  must  be  so,  because  it  is  natural  that  when  men  in  n  cer- 
tain trade  are  better  treated  in  any  one  place  the  couNequenco  will  be 
that  they  will  run  from  other  ])laces  to  that  place,  and  it  will  be  spoiled 
as  a  market  for  that  labor.    For  this  reason  I  should  judge,  as  I  havo 
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laid,  that  there  is  bat  very  little  differenoe  in  the  situation  of  the  jour 
aeymen  bakers  in  the  different  cities.  In  flact,  I  know  that  in  the  oity 
of  Philadelphia  their  condition  is  really  worse  tban  in  New  York,  al- 
though I  have  no  flgares  to  show  it.  I  lived  in  Philadelphia  long 
enough  and  associated  with  the  men  and  talked  with  them  enough  to 
know  their  condition,  but  I  cannot  give  you  any  figures. 

Q«  Have  you  general  inibrmation  in  regard  to  itt — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  general  information — statements  received  from  the  men. 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  other  cities  f — A.  No ;  that  is  all  that  I  have 
knowledge  of. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  men  in 

Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  or  any  other  of  the 

large  cities  t — A.  As  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  I  remember  that 

when  the  strike  took  place  here  we  received  a  number  of  letters  from 

other  cities,  Chicago  among  them,  and  the  men  complained  that  they 

were  in  the  same  condition,  and  said  that  all  they  wanted  wa^  a  man 

vtth  moral  backl>one  enough  to  organize  them  in  the  way  that  the  New 

York  journeyaien  bakers  had  been  organized.     I  remember  getting 

(bat  information  simply  from  letters  that  were  received  at  the  time; 

bat,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  figures  in  reference  to 

those  other  cities. 

1  might  state  further  that  after  the  organization  was  completed  here 
the  men  went  on  strike — it  is  now  about  three  years  ago — and  demanded 
that  (heir  labor  should  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  that  Sunday 
work  abouUl  be  abolished.    The  bosses  would  not  grant  those  demands, 
bnt  when  the  men  went  on  strike  the  bosses  all  signed  pledges  that 
they  would  grant  whatever  the  men  demanded;  but  as  soon  as  the  men 
vent  back  to  work  again  the  bosses  broke  their  ple<lges,  and  to-day  the 
old  condition  of  things  exists  among  the  bakers  throughout  the  city. 
I  may  add  that  to  abolish  the  system  of  bakers'  boarding-houses  the 
Arst  thing  the  union  did  after  having  gathered  their  statistical  evidence 
wun  to  hire  a  place  where  they  established  an  intelligence  office  for 
bakers  solely.    They  put  one  of  their  own  men  in  that  office  and  paid 
bim  a  weekly  salary,  and  requested  all  the  bosses  to  apply  there  for 
help.    What  they  wanted  was  to  crush  out  this  damnable  system  of 
private  bakers'  boarding-houses.    The  bosses  complied  with  that  re- 
quest to  a  certain  extent^  bnt  not  sufficiently  to  guarantee  the  i>erma- 
nence  of  the  bureau.    They  were  asked  to  pay  a  trifling  charge,  25 
eenta,  for  each  man  they  hired,  and  the  man  was  asked  to  pay  10  cents 
if  he  got  a  jiosition.    Now,  if  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  every 
bora  whi^n  he  enters  a  bakers'  boarding-house  is  bound  to  '^  treat  all 
bands  all  ^round,"  and  seldom  gets  out  without  expending  at  least  half 
a  dollar,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  companitively  a  very  cheap  way 
%jf  procaring  help,  and  there  was  no  compulsion  to  drink  there  because 
there  was  nothing  to  l>e  had ;  but  the  bosses  were  inclined  to  maintain 
the  old  system,  and  would  not  consent  to  recognize  that  bureau  which 
the  workiogmen  had  established,  and  so  it  could  not  be  maintained. 
Aa  long  as  the  union  was  strong  enough  it  made  a  little  appropriation 
always  to  cover  the  deficit  in  that  office ;  but  after  the  strike  was  over 
and  the  men  became  careless,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
burvao.    The  men  ha4l  exiiected  a  great  deal  from  the  strike,  and  the 
defeat  broke  their  spirit  so  that  they  did  not  care  much,  and  they  staid 
away  from  the  union  and  the  bureau  had  to  give  up.    But  they  meant 
vi-ll  enough. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  facts  that  you  wish  to  present  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  III  reganl  to  the  bakers    If  you  want  to  hear  something  al>out  th^ 
I  can  give  yoa  that  wtbrwatioD, 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  the  number  of  Grerman  bakers  in  this  city  t — ^A.  Th 
are  generally  estimated  at  about  5.000.    The  union  numbered  a  lit 
over  3,200,  but  there  were  supposed  to  be  5,000  German  bakers  in  t^ 
/'city.    There  are  about  300  among  the  bakers  who  are  not  Germans. 

COOKS. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  a  large  class  of  other  bakers,  is  there  not,  asjtfe 
from  the  Germans  f    Do  the  Germans  cook  for  the  city  f — A.  Yon  speait 
of  tookiug.    These  x)eople  that  I  si>eak  of  do  nothing  but  bake  luead 
and  cake :  they  do  no  cooking. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  are  5,000  people  engaged  in  that  occapation 
solely? — ^A.  In  that  occupation  solely. 

Q.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  class  of  whom  you  were  speakiofi; 
covered,  to  some  extent,  the  x>ersons  who  cook  for  hotels  and  restaa-    I 
rants. — A.  There  is  a  kind  of  baker  that  is  also  a  confectioner  at  the 
same  time — a  baker  that  does  pastry  work.    Those  bakers  do  not  be*    ! 
long  to  the  organization. 

Q.  The  men  who  are  employed  in  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  who 
cook  for  the  public  generally,  miscellaneously,  all  varieties  of  food, 
have  they  anything  to  do  with  this  organization  t — A.  Those  are  cook, 
and  are  of  an  entirely  different  class.  There  are  pastry  bakers,  a  class 
standing  between  the  cooks  and  the  confectioners.  That  ia  a  special 
occux)ation  by  itself,  pastry  baking. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  cooks  in  this  cityf— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    Xhey  have  got  an  organization  for  themselves. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  their  general  conditiouf- 
A.  Nothin^r  more  than  what  I  have  to  know  by  hearsay. 

Q.  What  do  you  hear  said  about  them  ? — A.  What  I  hear  said  is  that 
there  is  a  certain  aiistocracy  among  them  composed  of  those  whu  vork 
in  the  best  hotels  and  get  very  goc^  pay. 

Q.  "  ]MouoiK>lists  r' — A.  Well,  I  would  not  csill  them  moiioi)olist«, 
but  I  believe  they  are  pretty  well  skilled  and  they  get  good  pay.  Many 
of  them  come  from  Paris  and  other  Euroiiean  cities  where  they  have 
worked  in  iirst-class  hotels.  They  have  introduced  the  Europt^aii  style 
here  and  are  very  well  rewarded.  But  the  majority  of  the  cooks  are  not 
80  well  paid.  They  are  also  liable  to  very  frequent  changes,  wbiih  im 
ply  great  expense  for  them.  At  the  end  of  the  season  in  the  city  they 
are  compelled  to  go  off  to  the  watering  places  to  look  for  work,  and 
sometimes  they  lind  it  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  They  are  limited  in  number  i — A.  Well,  comparatively  so. 

Q.  Who  else  belongs  to  the  class  of  *•  cooks'*? — A.  There  is  antither 
class  which  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  them,  the  wallet's.  They 
have  an  organization,  too,  but  their  organization,  from  what  1  hear,  ji^ 
very  iniperlect.  The  greater  number  of  the  waiters  do  not  l>eloni(tuit 
at  all.  All  the  so-called  first-class  waiters  in  first  cla^^s  hoiek  have 
formed  an  organization  and  have  a  club-house  on  Madison  avenue tiunie- 
where  uptown,  their  own  building,  but  the^' constitute  only  the  niinohty 
of  the  waiters.  Whenever  a  tirst-class  hotel  deinan4lN  waiters  it  m»^^ 
applic.ition  to  them  for  help.  Waitering  is  a  very  |HfCuIiar  ba>in#*- 
Although  it  is  a  craft  in  itself  the  class  of  waiters  that  a  man  need^  de- 
pends entin^ly  on  the  class  of  hotel  or  public  place  that  he  keeptf^  ^^ 
have  waiters  here  in  the  better  class  of  lager-beer  saloons,  and  in  v.^ 
opinion  almost  anybody  ran  be  a  waiter  there ;  and  in  fact  tbeypC 
their  waiters  from  Castle  Garden.    Those  waiters  uonsisC  of  ^ 
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oouuCB,  Biissian  princes,  and  all  that  sort  of  persous,  that  come  here 
and  caDDOt  maintaiu  themselves  in  any  other  way — they  all  tarn  waiters. 
There  in  many  a  Prussian  lieutenant  among  them  and  many  a  Bussian 
officer;  and  in  fact  their  ranks  are  filled  from  every  occupation  in  life. 
It  is  very  hard  to  specil'y  all  the  different  classes  of  waiters,  for  the  rea- 
■00  that  there  are  very  many  all  the  time  going  into  the  business  and 
leaving  it. 

Q.  Please  go  on  and  give  us  an  idea  of  these  various  classes  who 
ftamish  the  food  that  we  eat  and  help  us  to  get  it  inside  of  us. — A.  I 
would  suggest  rather  that  you  summon  men  that  are  more  competent 
to  inform  you  on  that  subject  than  I  am. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  in  order  that  we  may  perhaps  summon  others 
later.  Yon  have  mentioned  the  subdivisions  of  cooks  and  the  subdi- 
visions of  waiters ;  you  have  spoken  particularly  only  of  the  higher  class 
of  cooks,  those  who  come  over  here  only  to  teach  ua  the  highest  Euro- 
pean styles  of  cooking ;  but  the  great  mass  of  those  who  cook  for  the 
million  are  different  people  from  those,  are  they  not  t  How  many  are 
there  in  this  cooks'  association,  and  what  is  the  association  called  t — 
A.  It  is  called  the  ^^  Cook  and  Pastry  Bakers'  Association." 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  that  association  f — A.  I  cannot  say.  There 
in  a  number  of  bakers'  organizations. 

Q.  Waiters  and  cooks  t — A.  Yes,  waiters  and  cooks ;  but  I  know  too 
lif  le  alMui  them  to  give  reliable  information, 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  information  in  the  lin*)  that  I  am  inquiring 
aboat  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  committee?— A.  If  you  give 
Be  a  day  or  two's  time  I  will  suggest  to  you  some  names  of  comepetent 
aeu  to  give  you  information  on  all  these  points. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  many  thousand  people  who  are  laboring  in 
(hat  direction  in  this  city  t — A.  Well,  it  depends  on  where  you  begin 
iDd  where  >'ou  end.  There  are  the  i'ruit  dealers  for  instance ;  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  include  them  or  not. 

Q.  Onr  resolution  covers  all  the  people  who  work  in  this  country, 
^od  wt*  are  directed  to  inquire  into  their  compensation  and  their  gen- 
ttfal  condition  in  life. — A.  Well,  the  information  that  I  could  give  you 
in  n'f:urd  to  these  subjects  that  you  have  been  asking  about  lust  would 
M  be  reliable,  but  you  can  get  accurate  information  in  regard  to  them 
if  f on  wish. 

BBEWEBS. 

I  should  like  now,  with  the  ])ormission  of  the  committee,  to  make  a 

statement  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  brewers  here.    What  1  have 

'oiwy  with  respect  to  the  brewers  may  be  properly  enough  regarded 

M  an  answer  in  part  to  your  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 

A^fde  who  ])repare  our  food,  because  beer  is  considered  by  the  German 

l^iulation  as  a  jiortion  of  the  daily  foo<l,  as  a  ne(roKS<iry  of  life.    In  this 

^fy  and  virinity  there  an»  about  thirty-five  breweries.    They  employ 

^bonr  2,300  men  as  drivers  and  brewers.    Those  men  consist,  without 

^xixrption,  of  Germans.    They  are  a  very  healthy  class  of  people ;  the 

only  objection  I  have  to  their  occupation  in  connection  with  health  is 

that  (heir  work  inclines  them  to  a  great  extent  to  rheumatism,  because 

thvy  have  to  work  so  much  in  damp  places,  and  are  com])elled  so  often 

lo  go  from  one  extreme  of  temperature  to  the  opposite.    Very  few 

■mong  them  are  free  from  rheumatic  attacks  or  from  actual  rheumatism. 

Like  the  bakers,  these  men  work  an  almost  unlimited  time  each  day. 

Sooieof  them  even  assert  that  they  work  twenty-five  hours  a  day. 

Ficqaeutly  they  have  had  to  bear  U  great  deal  of  wrong  and  inconveu- 
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ience  and  hardship.    Before  they  formed  their  organization,  it         _ 
the  habit  of  the  foremen  aetaally  to  do  with  the  men  as  they  please^^ 
It  frequently  occurred  that  the  foreman  would  kick  the  men  and  '*" 
treat  them  in  every  respect,  and  in  case  a  man  objected,  the 
would  simply  say,  '^  Well,  you  can  quit  work.^    That  was  all  about 
The  wages  in  the  brewing  trade  range  from  $30  to  $100  a  month.    Th 
are  paid  monthly,  and  I  suppose  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  state  t     _^ 
the  majority  of  them  get  the  lower  rate  of  pay,  and  only  vety  few^     0/ 
them  get  the  higher  rate— $100  a  month.    The  class  so  paid  includes  ^^ 
very  excellent  bands,  most  of  them  foremen  of  gangs.    In  1881  it  h^^. 
pened  that  in  the  brewery  of  Peter  Doelger,  in  thiscity,  three  men  w«j« 
burned  to  death.    They  were  compelled  to  enter  a  certain  vat ;  in  that 
vat  there  were  certain  gasses  collected,  and  the  bosses  must  have  beeo 
either  too  stingy  or  too  ignorant  to  use  the  safety-lamp,  so  the  men 
went  in  there  with  an  open-lighted  candle,  and  the  gas  ignited,  and  ao 
explosion  took  place.    Three  of  the  men  were  burned  to  death  and  the 
fourth  one  was  burned  very  severely.    This  occurrence  created  gRst 
excitement  among  the  journeymen  brewers.    The  men  said  they  haid  do 
other  choice  than  to  follow  the  commands  of  their  foreman  to  enter 
such  a  vat,  or  else  to  be  discharged,  and  this  caused  much  excitement. 
Then  thebrewersgenerally  came  to  their  senses,  and  thought  the  best  way 
to  protect  themselves  would  be  to  form  an  organization.    Accordingly 
they  organized  in  this  city,  in  Newark,  in  Union  Hill,  and  in  BrooUyn. 
They  had  six  sections,  forming  one  union,  and  gradually  they  got  thieir 
number  so  high  that  they  had  very  nearly  2,000  members.    They  then 
began  to  put  their  complaints  before  the  union.    As  with  the  iMikeia, 
actual  statistics  could  not  be  obtained  of  their  condition  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  it  was  very  evident  that  their  hours  of  labor  were  entirely  too 
long.    They  had  to  work  from  1  a.  m.  to  7  p.  ul  with  only  very  sUght 
interruptions  for  meals. 

Q.  That  is  eighteen  hours  t — A.  Yes.    They  had  very  little  time  left 
for  sleep,  and  their  treatment  altogether  was  very  unsatisfiactory. 

WORKINGMEN'S  VOTES  CONTSOLLED. 

I  might  stat^,  as  in  evidence  of  how  the  people  of  a  tree  ooantry  veiy 
frequently  go  to  the  polls  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens,  that  theae'bi^w- 
ers  were  i)erfcctly  under  the  control  of  their  foremen,  and  the  foremen 
were  dictated  to  by  the  political  bosses  with  whom  they  affiliated  and 
who  required  them  to  control  certain  votes.  The  men  were  actaallr 
dragged  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  favorite  candidate  of  the 
foreman  or  of  the  boss;  they  had  no  free  will  in  the  matter,  and  their 
degree  of  intelligence  is  so  low  that  it  did  not  matter  to  them  whom 
they  voted  for;  they  just  voted  to  please  their  foreman  or  their  bosa. 
I  remember  that  they  were  often  used  at  public  meetings  to  fill  up  the 
benches  and  to  hurrah,  and  all  that.  I  remember  that  two  yean  ago 
there  was  a  DeinocTatic  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  nobody  ap- 
)>eared  to  take  any  interest  in  it,  but  the  brewers  came  there  and  made 
all  the  noise  and  enthusiasm  that  was  required  for  the  occaKioii.  I  ob- 
served the  same  thing  on  a  different  scale  at  South  Deerfield,  iu  Sasaa- 
chusetts,  when  I  worked  there  at  my  trade.  It  was  managed  there  by 
American  gentlemen;  the  brewers  are  German  gentlemen.  These, 
among  other  considerations,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  brewers'  orgma- 
ization.  The  first  thing  the  organization  did  was,  after  about  half  a 
year's  existence — in  my  opinion  it  was  a  little  too  early,  bat  still  I 
not  infiaeuce  enough  to  get  them  to  act  otherwise    aftar  ^"'f^^^f 
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hftlf  a  ycmr,  thej  iusisted  on  a  strike  for  a  reduction  of  their  honrs  of 
hbor  to  twelve  per  day,  and  also  to  have  Sunday  work  abolished,  or 
if  it  waa  inaisted  upon  that  it  should  be  paid  for  at  50  cents  an  hour. 
Thooe  were  their  demands. 

BAD  FAITH  ON  THE  PART  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  will  give  you  some  evidence  to  show 
joa  how  much  the  workingmen  to-day  can  rely  on  the  promises  of  the 
capitalists.  During  the  first  attack  of  fright  on  the  part  of  the  brewer 
boHses,  when  they  feared  their  men  would  leave  them,  they  signed  a 

ERper  promising  everything  that  the  men  demanded.    I  have  the  paper 
ere  containing  the  names  of  all  the  well-known  firms  of  brewers;  if 
you  want  to  hear  the  names  I  will  call  them  out  to  you.    In  this  paper 
they  promised  that  they  would  introduce  into  their  breweries  the  rule 
nf  working  daily  only  twelve  hours,  and  that  they  would  not  allow  any 
work  to  be  done  on  Sundays.    I  have  the  signatures  here  to  that  prom- 
uc,  and  I  have  also  the  evidence  here — the  letters  they  wrote  showing 
how  they  broke  their  pledge.    These  are  all  official  documents  from  the 
nnion.    In  this  first  pa|>er  they  gave  their  promise,  and  in  these  letters 
that  I  have  here  they  broke  their  promise,  and  determined  to  go  in  and 
form  an  organization  of  their  own,  and  iusisted  on  starviugout  the  men 
ind  actually  succeeded  in  doing  so.    I  want  to  call  attention  especially 
to  ooe  brewery  owned  by  what  is  known  as  the  F.  &  M.  Schaefi'er  Brew- 
ing Company.    We  have  got  two  or  three  letters  from  them  in  which 
they  emphatically  stated  that  they  would  do  whatever  they  could  for 
their  men,  and  that  they  were  the  first  employers  who  appreciated  the 
Jastice  of  the  demands  of  their  men;  and  then  here  is  another  letter  in 
the  very  same  handwriting,  stating  that  they  will  not  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  Brewers'  Union,  and  will  dictate  to  the  men  their 
own  terma. 

V.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  read  some  specimen  letters  of  that  sort  t — 
A.  Th«'  rommnnications  are  all  in  German,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  work 
^»  translate  them ;  they  are  all  ofiicial  and  stamped  with  the  stamps  of 
the  various  breweries,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness. 
We  have  one  who  says :  ^^  I  hereby  i>ermii;  the  12-hour  demand,  and 
I  pay  on  Sunday  50  cents  for  the  work  I  demand  to  be  done.'^     ihen  in 
iQothcT  communication  he  states  that  he  never  wrote  such  a  thing  ]  that 
looiebody  else  uuiHt  have  used  his  seal  and  signature ;  that  he  never 
oiade  sui;h  a  promise.     Here  is  the  official  letter  of  the  organization  of 
Ibe  iMMises,  where  a  number  uf  these  gentlemen  who  had  signed  this 
j'inlgir  to  the  men  state  that  they  withdraw  their  promise  and  they  do 
itut  ci>usider  themselves  bound  to  observe  their  word  ;  they  write  to  the 
(.■xecutive  of  the  Breweries  Workingmen's  Union  as  follows :  '^  You  are 
hereby  notified  that  the  following  firms  have  recalled  their  signatures 
10  your  demand."    Then  follow  the  signatures  of  five  firms,  the  first  be- 
ing that  of  the  F.  &  M.  Schaeffer  Brewing  Company.    Air.  Swamp, 
une  uf  the  men  whose  names  are  attached  to  t  liis  letter,  died  a  year  after 
ibe  strike.     Ue  was  a  thorough  gentleman  and  he  said  to  nie  one  day : 
^  They  have  used  my  name  meix*ly  to  frighten  the  men.    1  never  broke 
my  pledge.'*    And  I  have  got  a  leher  here  in  which  he  say :  '^  It  is  a  base 
lie  that  I  have  ever  authorized  anybody  to  use  my  name.''    This  goes  to 
*how  that  the  organization  of  the  bosses  did  not  hesitate  to  lie  and  fal- 
itfiy  in  onler  to  serve  their  purpose.    There  are,  however,  men  among 
tkwi  tlmt  we  know  never  went  back  on  their  word. 
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Q.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  lonf^  hours  and  the  other  grievances  of 
those  workingmeu  having  been  relieved  I — A.  After  the  strike  broke 
out  the  bosises  formed  an  organization  and  granted  the  demands  of  the 
workingmeu  in  regard  to  working  but  12  hours  a  day,  and  promised 
that  they  would  not  allow  any  work  to  be  done  on  Sunday  more  than 
was  just  and  necessary.  But,  gentlemen,  af^er  such  an  experieDce  of 
the  breach  of  their  promises  and  of  the  confidence  which  the  working- 
men  hail  reposed  in  them,  I  thought  it  was  not  wise,  and  everybody 
thought  it  was  not  wise,  to  rely  u]K)n  their  promises  any  longer.  When 
they  said  that  they  would  not  allow  Sunday  work  to  be  done  beyond 
what  was  just  and  necessary,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  they  would 
not  fill  out  Sunday  with  the  hours  that  they  cut  off  from  the  working 
days;  and  consequently  the  workingmen  said:  ^^  We  cannot  take  snuh 
a  promise,  for  the  simple  reason  that  yon  have  broken  your  word  to  as 
once  and  you  ofi'er  us  no  guarantee  now  that  the  promises  you  make  for 
the  future  will  be  auy  better  kept.  So  the  strike  went  on  and  was 
finally  lost  by  the  men,  but  their  demands  are  carried  out  to-day  to  a 
very  great  extent.  For  instance,  the  brewery  of  Peter  Doelger  (where 
these  three  men  lost  their  lives  by  that  gas  explosion)  was  one  of  the 
worst  breweries  in  the  city ;  the  foreman  there  was  a  regular  slave- 
driver,  but  from  information  I  have  received  I  believe  that  that  is  now 
one  of  the  best  breweries  in  this  city ;  that  the  men  are  treated  nicely  and 
are  not  allowed  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  have  had  an  advance  in  pay 
without  demanding  it.  Some  reports  that  I  have  heard  from  other  brew- 
eries also  show  that  there  has  been  quite  an  improvement^  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  them  the  men  work  still  an  unlimited  number  of  hoars. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Even  now  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  even  now.  And  they  work  on  Sunday 
as  much  as  they  want.  Even  the  day  before  yesterday  a  driver  was  ar- 
rested for  that.  We  had  good  reason  to  sui)pose  that  the  tem|>erance 
people,  who  are  so  active  in  all  such  matters,  would  do  something  for 
the  brewers,  but  they  did  not.  Not  even  the  police  did  anything.  The 
boss  brewers  sent  a  squad  of  police  up  to  the  Assembly  Booms  to  incite 
the  men  to  riot.  The  men  were  very  embittered  on  account  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  bosses,  but  during  the  whole  time  no 
breach  of  the  peace  occurred  and  no  arrests  made,  although  the  bosses 
got  the  chief  of  police  to  send  a  troop  of  policemen  there  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  incite  the  men  to  riot,  or  to  some  sort  of  unlawful  acts. 

By  the  Gh  aism  ak  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  t — ^A.  I  will  tell  you.  I  went  to  the  station- 
house  of  Gaptain  Kilallea;  he  was  not  in,  but  he  was  sent  for.  I  told 
him  about  this,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^^  I  will  order  the  men  sent  back  at 
once.  There  came  an  order  from  the  headquarters.  I  never  demanded 
such  men  ;  the  very  few  that  I  had  were  sufficient ;  in  fact  they  were 
not  wanted,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  an  object  <»n  the 
part  of  the  bosses  to  use  the  police  for  devilish  purposes ;  bur  I  will  re- 
call the  men  at  once,  because  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  tor  the  police 
there.''  And  tiie  men  were  recalled.  Now  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
bosses  would  not  stop  at  any  means,  no  matter  how  low  or  debased,  to 
incite  the  men  to  riot  and  outbreak  if  they  could  do  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  fui*ther  that  you  desire  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  have  no  other  facts  to  offer  you  at  this  time. 
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New  York,  August  21, 1883. 
Alfbed  H.  Seyhoub  recalled  and  further  examined. 

SOSSENG  LINKS  IN  WITNESS'  HISTORY  OP  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 

By  the  Cuairxan  : 

Qnestiou.  Please  proceed  to  give  us  the  matter  you  were  unprepared 
to  give  yesterday. — ^Answer.  There  were  two  important  liuks  that  I  was 
obliged  to  omit  yesterday,  not  having  the  memoranda  with  me.    I  gave 
tfae  names  of  the  companies  but  not  the  terms  of  the  contracts  of  sale  to 
the  Western  Union  Company.    The  first  and  most  importaut  was  the 
AmeriGiu  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  of  itself  a  combination  of  five 
eorpiorations,  the  New  York  and  New  England,  the  Vermont  and  Boston, 
the  Soathwestem  Telegraph  Company,  the  Maine  Telegraph  Company, 
and  the  Commercial  Telegraph  Compauy.    The  Americiin  Company  was 
organized  niH)n  a  capital  of  $200,000  in  1854.    Itacquired  the  property 
of  thetH^  other  companies,  all  but  the  Commcrciiil,  and  increased  its  capi- 
tal to  Sl,700,000.    From  then  until  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  the 
Wi-8item  Union  there  was  no  increase  and  no  reason  for  an  increase  of 
the  capital  stock  except  for  the  purchase  of  the  Commercial  Telegraph 
Company,  whose  cost  was  about  from  $40,000  to  $50,000,  a  small  con- 
OTU,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Hughes  pateut,  which  cost  about  $100,000. 
They  made  that  the  basis  for  increasing  their  -capital  from  $1,700,000  to 
t-I.CMM),000 ;  and  then  the  Western  Union  bought  them  out.    For  that 
t4,«K)0,000,  of  whicli  $2,000,000  was"  watered^  stock,  the  Western  Union 
paid  $12,000,000  of  their  own  stock.    That  wus  in  1865. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  They  paid  60  per  eent.t — A.  Yes.  The  only  im])ortant  remaining 
scqnintion  by  the  Western  Union  Company  of  a  competing  line  was 
that  of  the  United  States  Compauy,  which  was  also  a  combination  of 
linfM  calkil  the  ^lidland  and  the  Inland  Telegraph  Companies.  The 
Uniteil  States  Company  organized  in  1864.  1  have  been  unable  to  as- 
ffrrain  what  its  capital  was,  but  at  the  time  of  its  sale  to  the  Western 
VuUiii  it  had  16,000  miles  of  wire  and  about  from  4,000  to  5,000  miles  of 
piile  lines.  In  1866  that  company  was  sold  out  to  the  Western  Union 
jfir  to,S35.200  in  Western  Union  stock;  whereas  their  property  at  a  fair 
valuation  was  worth  only  $1,250,000.  These  are  all  the  facts  of  im- 
fM'irtance  in  regard  to  those  two  companies.  My  statement  of  the  75,000 
nules  of  wire  added  to  the  capacity  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
»jtftem  through  quadruplexiug  was  based  on  their  own  re])ort  of  former 
ycATB,  which  shows  an  increase  of  about  seven  to  eisrht  thousand  miles 
a  year.  They  have  i»ut  in  their  annual  repoi-ts  an  amount  exceeding 
$1,000,000  fur  coDStruction  of  new  lines ;  and  also  in  the  same  reports 
for  porchafie  of  patents  and  of  stocks,  neaiiy  another  million.  That  is 
u)  Dtsarly  every,  if  not  every,  annual  report.  If  that  amount  wsis  si)ent 
OD  lines  and  the  erection  of  additional  wires  annually,  it  would  have 
nrprodaood  the  Western  system  in  ten  years.  So  that  unless  that 
11^000,000  of  *' water '^  added  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Ameiican 
Vuioo  was  niitdo  to  cover  this  75,000  miles  of  quiulniplex  telegraph 
fvi[«iirity,  I  cannot  understand  in  what  way  it  is  re])resented  in  the 
|C"piTt>  of  th«»  Western  Union  Cimipany.  The  Western  l7nion  Com- 
\<\uy  in  Kaid  to  have  invariably  raised  its  tariff  to  the  public  u])(>n  the 
sfijiiiMiiion  of  opfiosition  companies,  and  this  was  the  case  tm  the  last 
oiiiMijhdarioM.  The  termsof  the  purchase  of  the  Mutual  L'nion  were  not 
entirely  fiiltillrd  before  the  Western  Union  mised  itt  tolls  to  se^eiaX 
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poiDts  in  New  England,  anticipating  the  closing  up  of  the  Mnt^^ 
Union's  opposition. 

Q.  How  expensive  and  difficalt  a  thing  would  it  be  to  prepare  ^i^f 
present  to  the  committee  a  schedule  of  the  telegraph  tarift  as  tbe/ 
have  been  fjcom  1856,  np  to  the  present  timet — A.  That  could  be  done, 
but  it  would  take  some  few  days  to  get  it  up. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do  f^A.  It  is  not  imiM)8sible  at  aH; 
if  the  records  are  still  existing — the  tables. 

Q.  IIow  could  that  information  be  most  easily  obtained  t — ^A.  Ptob 
the  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Company  itself.  They  could  funiidi 
it  if  they  wished ;  but  a  great  deal  of  that  information  could  be  fumiolied 
from  memory  by  old  telegraphers  and  clerks.  I  mean  the  tolls  to  the 
principal  points — tbey  could  be  recalled  by  men  who  have  been  in  the 
taritf  bureaus  of  the  different  companies. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  general  result  t  Would  it  show  an  increaaeor 
a  decrease  of  the  cost  of  telegraphing  within  the  last  ten  years  t— A.  A 
general  decrease. 

Q.  To  what  is  that  decrease  attributable  t— A.  The  general  decieaM 
has  been  caused  by  the  growing  up  so  quickly  of  opx>osition  compaDiei, 
which  have  sprung  up  as  fast  as  the  Western  Union  haft  been  able  to 
buy  them  out.  The  intervals  between  those  oi)position  comi>anieshsve 
not  been  so  great  as  to  give  the  Western  Union  a  chance  to  raise  the 
rates  to  such  a  point  as  they  would  probably  have  raised  them  to  other, 
wise. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  nearly  always  the  case,  you  say,  that  apon  the  ib- 
sorption  of  an  opposition  company,  the  Western  Union  hat  increaaed 
its  tolls  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tbcu  subsequently  the  tolls  have  l^een  reduced  wben  otha 
companies  bave  started  up  in  opposition  t — A.  The  Western  Union  gn- 
erally  increase  tlie  tolls  and  then  wait  to  see  how  important  tbe  oppo- 
sition was  going  to  be.  It'  tbe  opposition  is  not  a  live  opposition  tbef 
keep  tbeir  rates  up  to  the  increased  point;  if  it  amounts  to  nothingat 
all  tbey  raise  tbem  furtber  still ;  but  if  it  is  a  live  opi)Osition  thej  come 
back  again  to  where  tbey  started. 

Q.  Iftbe  opi)osition  continues,  then  wbat  f — A.  They  reduce  tbeir  rates 
as  low  as  tbey  ]>oss]L)ly  can,  and  tben,  unless  the  o])|M)sition  cuts  rate*, 
tbey  remain  at  tbat  point.  Tbe  opposition  lines  have  cut  rates  in  Moe 
cases,  and  tben  tbe  Western  Union  Company  bas  had  to  fall ;  but  aoch 
action  as  tbat  bas  been  followetl  immediately  by  juircbase  of  tbeo]qio- 
sition  line.  In  tbat  way,  by  buying  u]>  every  iuii>ortant  line  that  Iteconei 
a  real  rival,  tbe  Western  Union  Comjmny  takes  away  from  theoiwratoi* 
tbe  market  for  tbeir  labor.  Tbo  small  lines  are  not  notieeil,  but  an  op- 
position line  tbat  is  doing  a  largi*  amount  of  business  and  is  able  to  pV 
oiH'rators  tbesalaries  tbey  sbonld  rei-eive,  isimnieiliately  liuugbt  out,  and 
tbe  oiM?rators  of  tbe  line,  if  taken  at  all  into  tbe  serviee  of  the  Wwteni 
Union,  ai-o  invariably  taken  at  riMlueed  pay.  Tbat  was  the  case  with  the 
Mutual  Union  oi>eratoi's.  In  applications  by  some  of  tin*  stockhoblen  to 
])revent  these  consolidations,  tbe  injunctions  whieh  wen*  granted  by  thf 
courts  bave  been  in  almost  every  ease  violati*d,  not  oul3'  by  the  compa- 
nies bougl^t,  but  by  tbe  Western  Union  Uom]mny  also ;  so  the  stockhold- 
ers as  well  as  the  operate  us  bave  bad  no  ivdress. 

Q.  Is  tbeiv  anytbin;:  Initbor  tbat  you  desire  to  present  in  conuectio* 
with  this  suhjeei  ? — A.  Notbinjr  tiiriber  at  present.  Shall  I  pivpara * 
table  ot'tbohe  tarifis  lor  tlie  committee  if  1  can  get  themf 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  prepare  snch  m  table 
make  it  aa  complete  as  you  can. 

Tbe  WiTSESH.  I  wUl  'do  so. 
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New  York,  August  21, 1883. 
Adolph  Strasser  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

QneBtion.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I 
reside  in  New  York.  At  present  I  am  acting  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Ciijcarmakers'  International  Union  of  America,  and  editor  of  the 
joomal  of  the  organization.  I  do  not  work  at  my  trade  now,  but  am 
•imply  acting  as  an  officer  of  the  Gigarmakers'  International  Union. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  any  facts  that  may  be  within  your 
knowledge  in  regard  to  your  trade  generally,  and  the  relations  of  the 
cigarmakers  to  their  employers.  You  are  a  worker  yourself,  I  under- 
stand.— ^A.  Yes.  In  coming  here  to  make  a  statement  I  propose  to 
divide  it  into  two  parts:  (1)  the  history  of  the  organization,  and  (2) 
wages,  cost  of  living,  increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  hours 
of  tabor,  strikes  since  1864,  and  the  organization  of  cigarmakers  in 
Europe. 

The  first  organization  of  cigarmakers  was  in  1851,  in  the  citv  of 

Baltimore.    The  first  union  was  organized  at  that  time.    In  1856xhe 

cigar-makers  of  the  State  of  New  York  called  a  convention,  which  was 

hehl  in  Syracuse.    In  that  convention  the  employers  also  participated, 

and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  uniform  bill  of  prices  for  the  State,  which 

was  15  a  thousand,  and  which  was  then  considered  a  fair  price.    In 

UM  the  Cigarmakers'  National  Union  was  organized.    In  1867  it  was 

Qleuded  to  Canada,  and  it  was  then  named  the  Cigarmakers'  Interna- 

tioDal  Union  of  America.   The  objects  of  the  organization  are  protective, 

benevolent,  and  educational;  and  also  it  tends  to  improve  the  morals 

of  those  employed  in  the  trade.    The  organization  pays  a  sick  benefit, 

4Dd  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  November,  1882,  the  amount  paid  in  that 

Way  was  816,647.73.     During  the  same  time  the  organization  paid 

death  benefits  amounting  to  $1,569.25,  and  members  seeking  employ- 

K&eat  from  town  to  town  received  their  actual  railroad  fare  and  at  each 

jgbce  50  cents  for  a  meal.    During  the  same  period  we  paid  $19,722.60. 

The  organization  supplies  eveiy  member  monthly  with  the  Trade 

^onmal,  containing  twelve  pages,  and  giving  them  information  about 

thf*  trafie,  the  condition  of  labor  in  general,  and  trying  to  educate  them 

IB  their  own  interests.    This  journal  has  been  issued  for  the  last  eight 

JMrii  and  I  have  had  charge  of  it  for  the  last  six  years. 

AVEBAGE  WAGES. 

The  wages  in  the  trade,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  union,  are  as 
(dows: 

I  nnloa  reports  the  avenge  weekly  wages  aa (5  00 

^  an iooa  report  the  average  weekly  wages  as 7  00 

ft  aniana  report  the  average  weekly  wages  as 8  00 

j^  aaions  npport  the  average  weekly  wages  as 9  00 

M  ttniona  report  the  average  weekly  wages  as 10  00 

^tiajooa  report  the  average  weekly  wages  as 11  00 

^  vnioiM  report  the  average  weekly  wages  as 12  00 

«1  anions  report  the  average  weekly  wages  as 13  00 

9  laioDi  n^rt  the  average  weekly  wages  as 14  00 

(anions  report  the  average  weekly  wages  as 15  00 

SaauKu  report  tLo  average  weekly  wages  as 16  00 

Where  no  organization  exists  among  the  cigarmakers  the  weekly 
are  finom  93  to  98,  on  an  average. 

29  c (fi  LAW) 
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COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  same  organizations  report  the  average  cost  of  living  per  week 
for  a  family  of  five  members  as  follows : 

1  union  reports  it  as t^  00 

13  unions  report  it  as 7  00 

27  onions  report  it  as 6  00 

31  anions  report  it  as 9  00 

28  unions  report  it  as 10  00 

9  anions  report  it  as •  11  00 

9  unions  report  it  as 12  00 

6  unions  report  it  as 13  00 

1  union  reports  it  as 15  00 

All  the  rest  report  that  they  need  all  they  can  earn  to  live,  and  prob- 
ably more.  Board  for  single  men  is  reported  as  costing  firom  $3  to  $7 
per  week. 

These  same  unions  report  during  1881  an  increase  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities, as  follows: 


4  udions  report  an  increase  of 6 

5  unions  rejiort  an  increase  of 5 

14  unions  report  an  increase  of 10 

1  union  reports  an  increase  of 18 

16  unions  report  an  increase  of 15 

18  unions  report  a^  increase  of •  M 

14  unions  report  an  increase  of 95 

6  unions  report  an  increase  of 90 

2  unions  report  an  increase  of 35 

4  unions  report  an  increase  of 40 

4  unions  report  un  increase  of 50 

1  union  reports  an  increase  of , 60 

HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

PerwMk. 

13  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as 00 

1  union  reports  the  hours  of  labor  as 50 

2ii  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as 5S 

32  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as 57 

18  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as SA 

26  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as 55 

12  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as 54 

1  union  reports  the  hours  of  labor  as 53 

10  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as & 

3  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as ,.  51 

8  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as 50 

4  unions  report  the  hours  of  labor  as 48 

In  the  places  where  no  organization  exists  among  the  cigarmaken 
the  hours  of  labor  are  from  66  to  90  per  week. 

STRIKES  smoE  1864. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  strikes  since  1864.  I  will  show  yon  the 
cost  of  the  strikes  and  the  gains  by  the  strikes  in  money  and  other- 
wise. The  number  of  strikes  among  the  cigarmakers  since  1864  is 
363 ;  I  mean  strikes  recognized  by  the  organization.  There  were  prob- 
ably a  number  of  strikes  besides  these  which  the  organization  did  not 
approve.  In  1866  there  were  4  strikes ;  3  successful  and  1  oompromisedy 
and  the  cost  was  $2,520.59.  In  1867  the  number  of  strikes  is  not  rs- 
cordedy  but  the  expenditures  for  strikes  in  that  year  amomited  to 
$1^506.15.  The  record  for  1868  is  lost.  In  1869  there  were  6  strikei) 
the  results  not  known ;  the  cost,  $026.95,    In  1870  there  were  7  atrikeej 
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9  iinooewfal  and  5  lost ;  the  ezpenditnres  amoanted  to  $43,017.    In 
1871  there  wen*  3  strikes,  all  lost;   the  expenditares  amounted  to 
$43>'2M.    In  1872  there  were  6  strikes,  of  which  2  were  successful  and 
4  lost,  and  the  ez])enditures  were  $1,508.    In  1873  there  were  17  strikes, 
of  which  14  were  lost,  and  3  gained ;  of  these  12  were  against  reduc- 
tions of  wages ;  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $5,447.89.    In  1874  there 
Wfrc  22  strikes  against  reductions  of  wages,  of  which  20  were  lost  and 
2  gained ;  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,452.74.    In  1875  there  were  30 
itrikes,  all  against  reductions  of  wages;  25  were  lost  and  5  gained, 
and  the  expenditures  were  $9,400.95.    In  1876  there  were  9  strikes 
igaiust  reductions  of  wages,  all  of  which  were  lost;   expenditures, 
I58J.20.    In  1877  there  were  5  strikes  for  an  increase  of  wages.    Here 
commences  a  period  where  the  trade  began  to  revive,  and  narurally  the 
itrikea  were  for  increase  of  wages,  and  the  expenditures  were  greater; 
in  tbis  case  they  amounted  to  $51,925.42.    Three  of  these  strikes  were 
nccessful  and  2  were  lost.    In  1878  there  was  one  strike  against  a  re- 
duction, and  the  expenditures  were  $30G.60.    In  1879  there  were  5 
strikes  for  an  increase  of  wages,  all  of  them  successful ;  the  expend!- 
tureH were $6,000.    In  1880  there  were  16  strikes;  5  for  an  increase,  1 
•gainst  the  truck  system,  6  against  reductions  of  wages,  and  the  rest 
tgniost  the  demand  of  the  employers  that  the  men  should  renounce  the 
nnioD.    Of  these  10  strikes  9  were  successful,  6  were  lost,  and  2  were 
compromised ;  the  expesditures  were  $6,315.93.    In  1881  there  were 
0  strikes ;  the  expenditures  were  $21,058.08 ;  of  these  strikes  49  were 
for  an  increase  of  wages;  10  were  against  reductions;  5  were  against 
the  truck  system,  and  5  were  owing  to  other  causes ;  57  of  them  were 
mcceiuiful  and  12  were  lost. 

Q.  What  is  the  truck  system  t — A.  That  is  paying  in  kind,  paying  in 
Khp,  paying  in  groceries,  or  something  of  that  kind.  You  liave  the 
•Jstem  in  New  England-  You  will  find  it  in  New  Hampshire  hirgely, 
ioilalso  among  the  cotton  operatives  in  Massachusetts.  In  1882  there 
^ere  2(i  strikes;  13  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  13  against  reduc- 
tioM:  17  of  them  were  successful  and  9  were  lost.  One  of  those  strikes 
lMt«a  10  mouths,  and  the  cost  of  the  strikes  for  the  year  was  $81,031.57. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  cost  of  those  strikes ;  what  does  that  cost  em- 
brace f — A.  Wo  pay  every  member  a  strike  benefit  of  $4  a  week. 

To' recapitulate:  Of  these .303  strikes  that  have  occurred  since  1804, 
^liave  been  successful,  137  lost,  12  com])ron)ised,  or  still  in  progress. 
Tbeex|»euditures  for  those  strikes  have  amounted  to  $280,444.07.  The 
f?*<o  to  the  members  of  the  organization  in  wages,  through  these  strikes, 
SQoQijts  at  present  to  $1,800,000  per  annum,  and  the  reductions  pro- 
fited by  the  strikes  during  the  same  period  may  be  estimated  to 
snount  to  at  least  $500,000  per  annum. 

GBIEYANGES  OF  OIOABMAKERS^TENEMENT-HOUSE  CIGARS. 

The  cignr  trade  is  suffering  under  several  evils  which  we  have  tried 
to  hare  removed  by  legislation.  One  of  those  evils  is  the  tenement- 
kocMc  cigar  factories;  another  is  the  employment  of  cooly  labor  in  San 
FranciAco,  and  the  employment  of  convict  labor  and  pauper  and  child 
labor.  In  the  tenement-house  cigar  manufacturo  there  are  about  5,500 
INnoiw  employed,  of  whom  l,9ii0  are  males.  It  is  ten  years  since  we 
•ttrced  to  oBdl  public  attention  to  this  evil.  lu  1879  we  had  a  bill  re- 
kli^f  to  it  intnxlaoed  in  the  Senate^  and  the  Senate  Gommitle^  ou 
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Finance  reported  an  amendment  to  the  revenue  laws,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  liecord,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  February  10, 
1879. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  from  the  committee.  On  a  division 
in  the  Senate  objection  was  raised  to  it,  and,  on  a  vote,  there  were  28 
in  favor  of  it  and  25  against  it,  but  finally  Senator  Pinkney  White,  of 
Maryland,  and  Senator  Conkling,  of  this  State,  succeeded  in  defeating 
thebUL 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  bill  t — ^A.  WeU,  1 8ai>» 
pose  the  Senators  did  not  understand  the  object  of  the  bill. 

Q.  Was  the  objection  made  on  account  of  the  want  of  power  in  the 
General  Government  to  legislate  in  that  way  t — A.  No.  The  only  objec- 
tion that  Senator  White  raised  was  that  it  would  destroy  the  small 
manufacturers.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  afterwanhi  myself^ 
and  exi)laiued  it  to  him,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  wrong.  Senator 
Conkling  was  interviewed  afterwards  about  it,  and  he  claimed  tliat  it 
was  a  sanitar}^  measure  that  belonged  to  the  State  legislature. 

Q.  And  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  General  Government  to  enact 
such  legislation  f — A.  Yes;  that  it  was  a  matter  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.  The  General  Government,  though,  had  undoubtedly  the 
right  to  amend  the  revenue  laws,  especially  wj^en  it  was  shown  that  the 
loss  of  revenue  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  dollars  per  aunom 
through  this  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement-houses. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  was  the  ground  you  based  your  bill  upon  t — ^A*  Yes.  We 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  we  had  a 
pretty  hard  struggle  there  for  four  years,  but  finally  we  sacceedod  last 
winter  in  passing  a  bill  which  will  abolish  those  factories  on  the  lat  of 
October,  1883.  Probably,  however,  we  shall  have  a  hard  fight  in  the 
courts  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  snccessfid  issue. 

GODLY  LABOR  IN  OIOAB-MAKINO. 

The  cooly  labor  of  San  Francisco  is  another  point  to  be  considered. 
There  are  8,000  coolies  reported  to  be  employed  in  the  cigar  trade  there. 
At  one  time  there  were  only  25  cigar-makers  left  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or 
in  San  Francisco,  all  the  rest  having  been  driven  out  by  the  cheap 
labor  of  these  imported  coolies.  Afterwards  they  formed  an  organisa- 
tion and  obtained  a  State  charter  with  authority  to  issue  a  trade-mark, 
and  succeeded  in  fighting  the  cooly  labor  to  such  an  extent  that  now 
there  are  over  500  white  cigar-makers  employed  in  San  Francisco.  That 
is  a  fact  that  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  committee.  The  white  cigar- 
makers  in  San  Francisco  were  reduced  to  25  in  number,  but  they  organ* 
i2cd  a  union  and  through  that  organisation  they  have  increased  up  to 
500.  They  also  helped  largely  in  the  agitation  against  the  oonlinnanoe 
of  the  importation  ot  that  labor.  In  fact  they  were  the  most  active  in- 
fluence in  San  Francisco  in  promoting  the  agitation  against  that  great 
evil. 

GONYIOT  LABOR. 

We  are  suffering  from  another  neat  evil  in  our  trade,  and  that  is  oon* 
vict  labor.  At  present  there  are  between  four  and  five  handled  eonvicta 
ia  the  vanoJOB  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  employed  in  maUng 
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Q.  Arethey  SO  employed  in  this  State  t — ^A.  No,  sir  ^  uot  in  this  State; 
bat  some  of  them  are  employed  in  West  Virginia,  some  in  Pennsylvania, 
some  in  Ohio,  some  in  Michigan,  and  nntil  recently  tiiere  were  some  in 
nUnois.  They  are  making  cigars  in  those  penitentiaries  and  prisons  at 
from  30  to  45  cents  per  day.  In  other  ways  they  are  competing  with 
oar  labor  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  hold  that  the  Government  should  not 
grant  any  licenses  to  those  penitentiaries.  We  have  gone  to  Commis- 
sioner Banm  several  times  on  that  subject.  He  has  taken  the  ground 
that  the  number  so  employed  being  so  small  their  manufacture  did  not 
injure  OS  at  all;  but  we  held  that  in  dull  times,  if  trade  should  collapse 
again,  the  competition  of  those  500  convict  cigar-makers  would  amount 
to  a  great  deaL  Besides,  those  who  employ  them  have  the  right  to  in- 
eiease  the  number  at  any  time;  and  we  hold  that  while  the  Government 
restricts  the  cigar  trade  to  such  an  extent  as  it  does,  we  have  the  rii;ht 
to  demand  equal  restrictions  in  our  favor,  and  to  require  that  the  reve- 
one  laws  shall  be  so  amended  that  after  May  1st,  1884,  no  licenses  shall 
be  granted  to  any  penitentiary,  prison,  or  any  such  institution,  to  make 
dgars — no  license  to  any  place  outside  of  the  regular  factories. 

FBMAIiE  AND  OHILD  LABOB. 

Another  evil  is  the  gradual  introduction  of  children  and  females  into 
the  trade.  Twenty  years  ago  there  probably  were  not  employed  in  the 
cigar  trade  300  females;  to-day  there  are  oyer  10,000,  and  the  number 
ii  increasing  very  rapidly — ^increasing  every  year  almost  at  the  rate  of 
a  tbousand  or  more.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  employment  of  females 
in  the  cigar  &ctories,  but  we  claim  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
legnlar  and  restricted,  ^nd  that  children  under  a  certain  age  should  not 
be  allowed  to  work  in  cigar  factories,  which  are  places  that  are  found  to 
be  iDJorious  to  the  health  of  even  grown  persons.  We  hold  that  children 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  (which  is  quite  young  enough)  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  being  employed  in  cigar  factories,  either  as  strippeis,bauch- 
Bukers,  or  otherwise.  We  believe,  too,  that  females  should  receive  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  physician  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  endure  such  occu- 
jMition  before  they  are  allowed  to  work  in  cigar  factories. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Whvt — A.  Because  I  claim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
lirotect  the  weak,  and  the  females  are  considered  among  the  weak  in 
aodety. 

Q.  uo  you  consider  cigar-making  as  an  employment  especially  injuri- 
008  to  females  f — A.  It  is  also  injurious  to  males,  but  it  is  especially  in- 
Jorioaa  to  females. 

OIOAB-MAKEBS'  OBOANIZATIONS   IN  EUROPE. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  to  state  something  about  the  organization  of  cigar- 
makeni  in  Europe.  The  first  organization  among  the  cigar-makers  in 
Eorope  originated  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  union  orgauized  was 
known  as  the  Cigar-makers'  Mutual  Association ;  that  was  in  1835.  To- 
day the  organizations  exint  in  England,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Den- 
oiarkf  and  in  Sweden  and  Germany. 

Q.  Are  there  none  in  France  T — A.  No.  The  cigar  trade  in  France 
it  omler  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  the  same  is  true  in  Austria 
Md  Spain.    There  are  also  organizations  in  Cuba,  in  Havana. 
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THE  TOBACCO  TBADE  IN  PRANCE. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  cigar  trade  being  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  France.  Please  explain  that  a  little  more  fully « — A.  The 
Government  purchases  all  the  tobacco,  makes  contracts  with  dealere  in 
the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  elsewhere  for  the  purchase  of  the  tobacco, 
and  employs  probably  20,000  people  in  the  cigar  trade,  fixes  their  com- 
pensation, and  grants  licenses  for  the  sale  of  cigars  generally  to  invalid 
soldiers  and  so  on. 

Q.  But  who  manufacture  the  cigarst — A.  The  Government  manu- 
factures them  in  Government  factories,  just  as  our  Government  does 
its  printing  in  Washington  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Q.  How  are  the  cigars  when  manufactured  disposed  of  to  the  soldiers 
who  sell  them  t — A.  The  Government  grants  privileges,  licenses  to  the 
soldiers,  and  they  purchase  the  cigars  from  the  Government  at  fixed 
rates,  and  they  are  compelled  to  sell  them  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
veniment  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

Q.  At  what  price  does  the  Government  sell  t — A.  I  cannot  give  yoa 
the  exact  figures,  but  they  derive  a  very  large  profit  from  the  cigars; 
I  think  it  amounts  to  between  500  and  1,000  million  francs  a  year. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  source  of  revenue  in  France,  after  the  manner  of  onr 
internal  revenue  f — A.  It  is  a  source  of  large  revenue  in  France*  It 
makes  the  Government  independent  to  a  great  extent  of  legislative  ap- 
propriations. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  those  who  labor  at 
cigar-making  in  France  compared  with  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  privat«' occupations  t — A.  I  am  unable  to  stiite  that.  I  have 
obtained  a  little  information  on  that  subject,  but  I  did  not  bring  it  with 
me. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  fair  instance  of  how  things  might  be  if  the  Govern- 
ment controled  all  business  interests,  because  the  Government  derives 
a  large  profit  in  that  case,  and  it  is  really  a  means  of  taxing  the  in- 
dustry for  purposes  of  revenue  t — A.  Well,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  hnvinff 
the  Government  here  take  hold  of  the  cigar  industry.  I  am  opposea 
to  that. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Spain,  and  Austria,  and  Italy  pursuing  the  same 
course  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco  t — A.  Italy  has  leased 
the  business  out  to  some  private  banker  for  a  certain  sum. 

In  1871  the  cigarmakes  of  England  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  form  a  general  a^ociation  extending  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  That  determination  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployers imported  dgar-makers  from  the  continent  into  England,  who 
worked  at  lower  rates  than  the  Englishmen,  and  the  English  cigar- 
makers  thought  that  by  organizing  the  cigar-makers  all  over  the  conti- 
nent they  could  raise  their  wages,  and  induce  them  to  remain  at  home 
on  the  continent,  and  not  come  over  to  compete  and  bring  down  wages 
in  England.  Three  conventions  were  held.  The  first  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, representing  the  cigar-makers  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
England.  The  American  cignrmakers  were  invited,  but  did  not  send 
a  representative.  In  1872  a  second  convention  was  held  in  Amsterdam, 
where  the  same  organizations  were  represented  as  before;  and  a  thira 
convention  was  held  the  year  afterwards  in  Germany,  oniit  Bismarck 
ebowed  hia  oppositioni  and  prohibited  the  dgar-mf^era  of  Gennaqy 
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from  cooperating  with  the  others.  In  other  words,  he  oppofted  the  in- 
ternational organization  of  labor.  Then  the  organization  was  \irtually 
broken  up.  It  exists  to-day,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  so  far  as  the 
cigar-makers  supporting  each  other  in  cases  of  strikes.  There  were 
lately  two  strikes  in  Belgium.  The  employers  wanted  to  prevent  the 
men  from  organizing,  and  the  men  struck,  and  we  helped  them  with 
money  firom  here;  and  we  had  a  strike  here  in  1877,  and  received  money 
from  Belgium. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  much  I — A.  At  one  time  we  received  from 
Ghent,  in  Belgium,  500  francs ;  and  at  another  time,  from  Brussels,  I 
believe,  250  or  300  francs. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  750  francs  altogether  t — A.  Yes.  It  was  only 
a  small  amount,  but  it  showed  their  appreciation  of  our  troubles  here. 

WAGES  HIGHEB  IN  ENGLAND  THAN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  wages  in  England  are  higher  than  they  are  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  average  wages  among  the  cigar-makers 
is  from  $2  to  $G  a  week,  the  lowest  in  the  United  States.  The  cigar- 
makers  in  that  State  are  the  poorest  i)aid  in  this  country.  They  work 
cheaper  than  the  Chinamen  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  do  not  receive 
even  that  wages  in  cash;  they  have  to  take  it  in  scrip  and  truck. 

THE  TBUOE  SYSTEM. 

Several  years  ago  I  tried  to  organize  the  cigar-makers  of  Pennsyl- 
VBuia.  I  went  to  Quakertown,  in  Berks  County.  1  found  that  the  cigar- 
niakers  at  the  end  of  the  week  received  a  note  from  the  employer  which 
^^  good  in  the  grocery  store,  and  as  soon  as  the  grocery  man  hsid  $100 
of  those  notes  he  delivered  them  back  to  the  manufacturer  at  a  discount 
of  10 percent.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  were  buying  back 
their  own  notes  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  cigar-makers  very 
seldom  saw  any  cash. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  profit  on  the  ''truck"  that  had 
been  bought  with  those  certificates  or  notes T — A.  Well,  sir;  first, there 
▼M  the  10  per  cent,  discount  to  tlie  manufacturer  in  receiving  the  notes 
back ;  and,  secondly,  there  was  the  advantage  of  having  those  notes  run 
from  one  to  three  or  four  months,  thus  paying  wages  from  one  to  four 
months  later  than  the  time  they  were  due. 

Q.  But  the  dealer  had  paid  the  cigar  makers  for  that  scrip  in  "  truck,'' 
I  ondcrstand  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  can  you  judge  of  what  the  actual  cash  value  was  that  the 
Isborpf  received!  For  instance,  was  his  "dollar"  worth  75  cents  in 
actual  cash  t — A.  He  received  at  least  15  percent,  less  than  the  nominal 
tmoout,  because  the  men  had  to  pay  higher  jH-ices  for  groceries  under 
that  system. 

Q.  Then  each  dollar  of  that  scrip  was  worth,  perhaps,  75  cents  in 
QH>Dey  T — A-  Well,  it  was  worth  probably  something  more*  than  that 

Q.  Eighty-five  cents  t — A.  Probably  85  cents.  The  wages  of  cigar- 
makeni  in  Great  Britain  run  from  20  shillings  up  to  £2,  equal  to  from 
t5  to  $10  a  week.  That  is  considerably  higher  than  the  wages  in  Penn- 
tylvania,  although  it  is,  of  course,  lower  than  the  average  in  places 
where  the  trade  is  organized.  In  Belgium  the  wages  of  cigar-makers 
«i«  from  $3  to  $5  a  week.  In  Germany  their  wages  at  present  are  prob- 
•Uj  about  the  same— from  $3  to  $5  a  week. 
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WAGES  IN  DTPFEBENT  LOCALITIES. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  localities  in  which  these  different  rates  of  wagM 
that  you  have  mentioned  are  paid  t — A.  There  are  about  thir^  organi- 
zations in  the  State  of  New  York^bont  twenty-two  in  Ohi0|  one  b 
New  Hampshire,  two,  I  believe,  in  Vermont,  and  probably  six  or  eigbt 
in  Massachusetts.  The  total  number  of  organizations,  inclading  thoie 
in  Canada,  is  185.  The  wages  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  an 
about  equal  at  present ;  there  is  very  little  differenoe  in  the  wages  in 
different  places.  They  have  been  pretty  well  equalized  by  the  organi 
zation.  Four  or  five  years  ago  they  were  very  unequal,  bat  now  we 
have  a  scale  of  wages  placed  in  every  shop,  and  we  have  managed  ts 
equalize  prices  all  through  this  State.  The  highest  average  wagee  ii 
$16  a  week.  That  is  paid  in  only  two  places ;  one  of  those  is  Brattle- 
borough,  Vt.,  and  the  other  is  someplace  in  Illinois — Springfield,!  think. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  of  wages  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Philaldelpbia, 
and  Baltimore. — ^A.  The  orginization  generally  does  not  approve  of 
strikes  where  the  highest  wages  are  paid.  Our  object  is  to  raise  np 
those  places  where  wages  are  lowest,  so  as  gradually  to  equalize  wagee 
all  over  the  country,  and  thus  prevent  iqjurious  competition. 

Q.  Leaving  out  Pennsylvania,  are  the  wages  of  the  cigar-maken  in 
the  United  States  about  the  same  in  different  places  t — A.  No;  tb^' 
are  not.  The  oldest  organizations  have  the  highest  wages  and  the 
newest  have  the  lowest  wages.  Organizations  formed  recently  have 
lower  wages  than  those  of  twenty  years'  standing,  because  wages  hate 
been  raised  gradually,  and  not  at  one  jump.  Every  town  which  pip 
any  considerable  price  for  this  kind  of  labor  is  organized  to-day;  thoie 
that  do  not  pay  such  a  price  are  the  ones  that  are  not  organized. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Does  the  existence  of  your  trades  union,  as  a  rule,  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  other  industries  as  well  as  io  your 
own  t — A.  I  will  rea<l  here  opinions  expressed  by  three  prominent  loen 
in  regard  to  trades  unions :  John  Stuart  Mill,  Professor  Fawcett,  and 
Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  this  city.    Mr.  Mill  says : 

It  is  a  gTP>at  error  to  condemn  per  «e  and  abHoIutely  cither  trades  nniona  or  tbeeol* 
lective  action  of  strikor^.  I  gnint  that  a  strike  is  wmnir  whenever  it  ia  foolidi.  ud 
it  is  foolish  whenever  it  attempts  to  raise  wncies  above  the  market  rate  which  itni- 
dered  posnible  by  the  (l<*ninnd  and  supply.  But  demand  and  supply  are  not  jhyvol 
agencies  which  thrust  a  given  amount  of  waives  into  a  laborers  liand.  wilooalKkf 
participation  of  his  own  will  and  actions.  The  market  rate  is  DOt  fixed  for  hits  )ff 
some  self-acting  inHtnimeut,  but  is  the  rt^sult  of  bargaining  between  boman  h^ 
ings— of  what  Adam  Smith  calls  "thnhigglingof  the  market" ;  and  those  wbedotrt 
higgle  will  long  continue  to  pay,  even  over  a  counter,  more  than  the  market  price  frr 
their  purchases.  Still  nioro,  might  i»oor  lalN»n*r8  who  have  to  dn  with  rirben|iki]Kn 
remain  long  without  the  amount  of  wageH  which  the  demand  for  their  labor  M^ 
Justify,  unless,  in  vernarular  ])hrase,  they  stoo<lout  for  it.  And  bow  ran  tberrtsB^ 
out  for  terms  without  organized  concert,  f  What  chance  would  any  laborer  have  vho 
stnick  singly  for  an  advance  of  wages  T  How  could  be  ever  know  whetbrr  tbf  lUl' 
of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rise,  excent  by  consultation  with  his  fellown.  naianl^ 
leading  to  concerteil  action  f  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  asMociatlona  of  Ub«>iri«(^ 
a  nature  sinii'.ir  to  tnidcs  unions,  far  fn*m  being  a  hindrance  to  a  free  markH  f<^ 
bor,  are  the  mvessnry  iuHtru mentality  of  that  free  market ;  tbo  indiMpenaable  mt^ 
of  enaMing  the  st'llf'rs  of  labor  to  take  due  care  of  competilinn.  There  is  aa  aluri* 
consideration  of  much  importance,  to  which  attention  was  for  the  tiivt  timrdn** 
by  Pniff-ssor  Kawcrtt,  in  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review.  Expeheoce fc**** 
last  enabli>d  tin*  more  iutelligeut  trades  to  take  a  tolerably  c(»metiiieaMiic of  Ihsn^ 
cuinstanci*s  on  whii-li  the  success  of  a  strike  for  an  adviuoe  of  wagvs  itopcaJi  T^ 
workmen  arc  now  nearly  as  well  infunued  aa  the  maalrr  of  tha  atale 
ibrlils  cownioditiesi;  tbtfy  calculate  his  gains  aud  his 
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tnde  is  or  1b  not  pTosperoDSi  and  only  when  it  is  are  they  ever  afi^ain  likely  to  strike 
for  higher  wa^es,  which  wages  their  known  TOadiness  to  strike  makes  their  employers 
for  tbtt  most  part  wiUiujgf,  in  that  case,  to  concede.  The  tendency,  therefore,  of  this 
itAte  of  thinss  is  to  make  a  rise  of  wages,  in  any  particular  trade,'u8ually  consequent 
niion  arise  of  profits  which,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  observes,  is  a  commencement  of  the  reg- 
voMT  participation  of  the  laborers  in  the  profits  derived  from  their  labor,  every  ten- 
deooT  to  which  it  Is  so  important  to  encourage,  since  to  it  we  have  chiefly  to  look  for 
aoy  radical  Iniptovement  in  the  social  and  economical  relations  between  labor  and 
capital.  Stnkes,  therefore,  and  the  trade  societies  which  render  strikes  possible,  are 
for  these  varioaa  reasons  not  a  mischievous,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  a  valuable  part  of 
the  existing  machinery  of  society. 

Mr.  Hewitt  is  a  lar^^  employer  of  labor,  and  certainly  does  not  wish 
to  pay  higher  wages  than  anybody  else.  After  conducting  a  Congres- 
donal  labor  investigation  here  in  Kew  York  and  at  other  manufactui-ing 
points, he  made  a  speech  at  Cincinnati  on  strikes  and  the  labor  problem 
|B«nenilly,  in  which  he  displayed,  in  my  judgment,  a  pretty  clear  con- 
eeption  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  labor  movement.    He  said : 

Mjr  pnrpose  is  rather  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  problem  is  being  solved,  and  to 
biifct  npon  it  that  this  particular  way  is  not  to  be  resisted  and  objected  to  because 
the  sbstract  thinkers  of  the  world  would  prefer  some  other  method.    What  is  the 
Bf  thnd  of  solution  which  we  find  in  process  of  execution  f    The  working  classes  think 
tb^;  do  not  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  proceeds  of  productive  industry.    As  indi- 
viOoals  they  ask  for  more.    The  demand  is  refused.    They  combine ;  they  call  it  a 
**tnde  union.''    As  a  union  they  ask  for  more.    The  demand  is  again  refused.    They 
Mine  to  continue  to  labor;  in  other  words,  they  strike.    Capital  ceases  to  earn 
profit,  and  labor  ceases  to  earn  wages.    Capital  can  feed  upon  itself  for  a  time ;  labor 
euiDot.    The  strike  fails,  and  labor  has  made  no  progress  in  obtaining  what  it  be- 
iivTcs  to  be  its  Just  rights.    Labor  takes  a  lesson  from  capitaL    It  saves  money  from 
xiaty  earnings  as  a  lesorve  fund  to  sustain  itself  while  in  a  condition  of  strike. 
thn^  when  sufficiently  strong,  it  repeats  the  experiment.    Sometimes  it  is  successful 
asd  lomet imes  it  is  not.  The  reserve  is  generally  exhausted  before  success  is  achieved, 
■ad  labor  falls  back,  sullen,  defeated,  but  resolute.    The  lesson  of  association  is  not 
l«t.    The  unions  in  different  trades  combine  and  make  common  cause  with  each 
«tlwr,  and  when  one  union  goes  into  a  strike  others  assist.    Thus  they  become  a  sreat 
pover;  and  capital  at  length  comprehends  that  profit  can  no  longer  be  realized  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  labor,  and  lal>or  comprehends  that  while  it  can  deprive  capital 
«f  profit  it  can  only  do  so  through  an  amount  of  personal  sufforiug  which  tries  the 
komao  heart  to  its  utmost  capacity,  because  it  addresses  itself  to  that  love  which  is 
tbf  fonndtttionof  the  human  family,  and  is  a  co-ordinating  element  of  the  constitu- 
t>oa  of  society.     Up  to  this  point  the  progress  has  only  been  attended  with  evil,  just 
*i  the  nrogrcss  of  mankind  toward  free  government  and  toward  the  enfranohisr- 
■eat  01  men  was  by  a  pathway  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  human  hoiie  and  marked 
^  nachficrs  and  calamities  which  no  pen  can  describe.     But  one  good  result  has  been 
^bieved.     Lal>or  is  thonmghly  organized  and  marshaled  on  the  one  side,  while  cap- 
Htl  is  comlilncd  on  the  other ;  each  powerful  to  destroy  the  other,  if  they  engage  in 
^flict,  but  equally  powerful  to  assist  each  other  if  they  work  together  in  harmony. 
'lis  contending  forces  are  thus  in  a  condition  to  treat.    The  great  result  achieved  is 
j^  capital  is  ready  to  discuss.    It  w  not  to  bo  disguised  that  uutil  labor  presented 
'Welf  in  anch  an  attitude  as  to  com^iel  a  hearing  capital  was  not  willing  to  listen,  but 
Vkv  It  does  listen.    The  results  already  attained  ai-o  full  of  encouragement;  the  way 
^  a  condition  of  permanent  peace  appears  to  have  been  opened. 

Thin  is  a  plain  statement  of  tlie  various  phases  of  the  labor  move- 

SISTOBY  OF  THE  LABOB  MOYEXENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  ^ve  a  little  sketch  of  the  labor  move- 
Vient  for  the  last  eighty  years  in  the  United  States.  To  my  observation 
there  art*  four  i)erio<l8  in  the  labor  movement  in  this  country  since  1805. 
The  flnt  period  endetl  with  the  panic  of  1837.  Trades  organizations 
vera  cburlered  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  far  back  as  I8U5;  the 

ft^lcymen  shipwrights  and  carpenters  had  a  nnion  as  far  back  as  that. 
I  ergaiiizations  were  mostly  of  a  benevolent  nature,  the  same  as  they 
vov  ill  Great  Britain  when  they  were  first  organized.   They  were  merely 
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designed  to  aid  their  members  by  sick  benefits  and  otherwise ;  they  \rere 
not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  strikes.  During  this  first  period  vhidi 
I  have  described  the  ten  hour  movement  started  in  tie  ISew  England 
States,  because  manufacturing  industry  was  most  developed  there. 
We  find  that  as  far  back  as  18:^2  there  was  a  trades  assembly  formed  in 
Boston.  On  the  4th  of  July  in  that  year  they  had  a  procession  2,000 
strong,  and  had  an  oration  and  a  banquet  in  Fanueil  Hall.  Upon  thdr 
banner  they  inscribed  ^'Ten  hours  a  day."  There  was  a  considerable 
number  of  strikes  among  the  cotton  operatives  in  the  New  England 
States  at  that  time,  on  account  of  low  wages,  and  for  various  reasons. 

The  second  period  covers  the  years  from  1837  to  1857,  and  that  period 
also  eiids  with  the  commencement  of  a  panic,  that  of  1857.  During  that 
period  the  tea-hour  movement  became  general  in  all  those  States  when 
manufacturing  industries  had  developed  to  any  considerable  extent 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  tliat  an  agitation  for  the  ten -hour  law,  or  do  yoa 
mean  that  they  succeeded  in  that  movement  at  that  timet — ^A.  Tliej 
succeeded  in  getting  ten  hours  a  day  established  ns  the  regular  working 
day.  President  Van  Buren  issued  his  proclamation  in  1840  that  ten 
hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  in  the  Government  shops,  bat  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  refused  to  enforce  it,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  complaints  about  it  until  he  was  compelled  to  do  so.  During  this 
period  two  national  unions  were  organized,  one  of  printers  and  the  other 
of  iron  molders.  The  first  labor  paper  was  also  established  during  thia 
period,  in  1845.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  published  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  It  advocated  co-operation  and  ten  hours  a  day.  Horace  Greelej 
at  that  time  advocated  co-operation  as  a  substitute  for  strikes.  That 
was  between  1837  and  1845.  He  also  advocated,  in  an  address  before 
the  Typographical  Union  of  New  York  City,  the  building  of  u  labor  ball 
for  all  the  trader,  and  the  organization  of  a  trades  assembly  and  a  local 
federation  of  the  trades  in  the  city  of  New  York.  When  he  proposed 
cooperation  in  place  of  strikes  there  was  a  large  strike  uoiug  ou  in 
Pittsburgh  among  the  puddlers,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time,  aud 
there  wore  also  several  other  strikes,  and,  writing  on  the  subji'Ct,  Mr. 
Greeley  claimed  that  either  they  should  adopt  between  the  employert 
and  the  employed  a  sliding  scale,  such  as  they  have  now  bctWi'eu  the 
iron  workers  and  the  employers  in  Pittsburgh,  or  that  they  should  sub- 
stitute co-operation. 

The  thir(l  i)eriod  extends  from  1857  to  1873.  The  labor  movement  i^ 
ceived  a  great  impetus  during  this  period  by  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
While  slavery  existed  free  labor  could  not  advance  or  organize.  When 
slavery  was  once  abolished  that  paved  the  way,  and  spontaneously  ill 
over  the  United  States  the  trades  unions  sprang  up  in  every  diret'tion. 
and  the}"  organized  over  twenty-four  national  unions  within  the  period 
of  three  years,  and  in  18GG  they  fonued  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  first 
federation  of  the  trades  of  the  United  States,  known  as  the  National 
Labor  Union.  That  forcetl  upon  the  statute-book,  in  1807.  the  national 
eight-hour  law.  During  this  perioil  the  eight-hour  movement  became 
general  among  the  workinginen  Just  as  the  ten-hour  movement  had  b^ 
come  general  in  the  l«>riner  period.  It  extended  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  President  Grant,  like  President  Van  Buren  before  him,  had  to 
issue  a  special  proclamation  to  enfoi*ce  the  national  eight-boor  law. 


•Ti    • 


By  Mr.  Geoegk 

Q.  When  you  say  that  the  eight-hour  movement  became  general  yoa 
do  not  mean  that  it  became  successful  generally,  do  yoa  f — A.  It  l»» 
came  successful  in  a  great  many  plaeesi  and  it  became  ao  popular  ia  a 
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frrat  many  cases  that  onr  legislators  could  m  t  help  voting  in  favor 
•fit. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  tbat  eight  hours  is  now  the  regular  number  of  work- 
ing  boum  a  day  for  workiugmeu  in  many  places  in  this  country  f — A. 
So ;  ouly  in  a  few.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  as  every  agitation  has 
■tarted  far  back,  and  has  become  successful  only  in  its  second  or  later 
period,  so  tbe  e igbt-bour  agitation  which  has  existed  for  years  is  still 
ptognsAsiDg,  and  the  movement  will  become  successful  within  the  period 
cxtcodiDg  beiween  1873  and  1885. 

Q*  Then,  what  3'ou  mean  is  that  during  the  period  of  which  you  liave 
been  upeakiug  last  tbe  demand  for  eight  hours  a  day  became  general  f — 
A.  Yes.  It  was  forceil  u\H}n  the  attention  of  Congress  by  strikes  and  by 
agitation ;  it  was  forced  ui>on  ihe  attention  of  Congress  as  a  great  poli- 
tii-al  question,  and  it  was  put  ui)on  the  statute-books. 

Q.  Then,  tbe  result  of  what  you  say  is  this,  that  during  that  period 
tbe  demand  on  tbe  part  of  labor  that  the  working  hours  should  be  ouly 
figbt  per  day  became  quite  general  throughout  the  country:  that  in 
lome  instances  the  demand  was  acceded  to,  and  that  an  eight-hou#  law 
vaji  |iat  upon  tbe  statute-book  T — A.  It  became  general  among  the  in- 
IrlJigent,  well-organized  trades,  just  as  the  ten-hour  movement  did  in 
the  prior  i)eriod  which  I  have  described.  I  am  ouly  showing  you  the 
eoonectiug  links  between  one  panic  and  another. 

Now  we  are  in  the  fourth  period.  It  also  will  end,  of  course,  with  a 
eoDiipae  of  all  trade  and  business,  the  same  as  before,  but,  in  my  judg- 
flienc,  not  before  1885,  and  probably  not  before  1887;  probably  we  shall 
find  an  outlet  for  our  products  so  as  to  be  able  to  postiK)ne  the  collapse 
vut  il  that  time,  and  1  believe  that  during  this  period  (provided  we  should 
not  be  Kurpnsed  by  a  panic  sooner),  the  eight  hour  movement  will  come 
apiiu  to  the  surface  and  bo  much  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  hereto- 
fore.    I  make  that  prediction  from  the  history  of  the  past. 

MEANS  OF  AVOIDING  PANICS. 

By  tbe  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  you  recognize  the  idea  of  overproduction  and  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  outlets  for  our  products  in  order  that  ))anies  may  bo 
avoided.  In  that  line  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  in  con- 
templation, as  one  of  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  trades  unions,  that 
their  fQnds  shall  be  accumulated  so  that  if,  in  order  to  prevent  a  panic 
by  tbe  excess  of  pnxlucts  being  thrown  upon  the  market,  they  can  in 
futOTR  lessen  production  by  sus])ending  labor  for  a  time,  and  maintain 
the  laborers  meanwhile  out  of  the  accumulated  fund.  Have  3*our  trades 
iirffanizations  any  such  idea  as  that? — A.  The  trades  unions  try  to  pre- 
vent panics,  bnt  in  fact  they  cannot  prevent  them,  because  panics  are 
governed  by  influences  beyond  their  control. 

Q.  Panics  result,  do  they  not,  largely  from  over])roduction  ? — ^A.  The 
tndM  nnioua  try  to  make  their  members  better  consumers,  thereby  en- 
Urinng  the  home  market,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  better 
pmdnoers.  If  we  can  make  tbe  working  people  generally  better  con- 
Hmen  we  shall  have  no  panics. 

Q.  Bnt  if  the  increase  of  the  power  of  production  goes  on  by  the  im- 
provement of  machinery  and  all  that,  will  not  your  efforts  be  counter- 
irted  in  that  way  T — A.  Then  we  propose  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
bijor.  That  will  decrease  production  and  will  increase  consumption. 
We  bold  tta^  a  man  who  works  but  eight  hours  a  day  will  demand  a 
iMMna  thBU  a  man  who  works  longer  hours;  he  will  not  be  will- 
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lug  to  live  in  one  or  two  squalid  rooms ;  ho  will  denumd  better  dotiieiy 
better  food,  more  books,  more  newspapers,  more  edacation.  moiecf  tks 
commodities  that  labor  provides,  more  of  the  world's  wealthy  and  tkit 
will  bring  about  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  and  will  conaeqaent^  -. 
check  panics  to  a  certain  extent.    I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  ponibb  i 
for  the  trades  unions  to  do  away  with  panics  altogether,  becaaaennte  I 
depend  not  merely  upon  the  condition  of  the  industries  of  the  Umted  \ 
States,  but  upon  the  condition  of  the  industries  of  the  whole  dvilial 
world. 

Q.  Do  you  not  contemplate,  in  the  end,  the  participation  of  all  labor 
and  of  all  men  in  the  benefits  of  the  trades  unions  T— A.  Of  eoarwn 
try  to  extend  the  good  of  the  trades  unions  as  well  as  we  can  andii 
tar  as  we  can. 

TBADES  UNIONISTS  NOT  IDEALISTS. 

Q.  You  have  some  hope  even  of  the  Hottentot,  have  yon  not^ 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  thatT 

Q.  I  mean  this :  That  although  it  is  a  great  way  off«  still  some  tm 
every  man  is  to  be  an  intelligent  man  and  an  enlightened  man  t- 
A.  Well,  our  organization  does  not  consist  of  idealists. 

Q.  But  how  are  you  to  limit  the  progress  of  civilization  t  It  fM 
from  land  to  land.  Baces  improve  continually  and  the  elemeDti  of 
human  nature  are  always  the  same^ — A.  Well,  we  do  control  the  pio- 
4luction  of  the  world.  That  is  controlled  by  the  employers,  and  that  ii 
a  matter  for  them. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  You  are  seeking  to  improve  home  matters  first  f — ^A.  Yea,  air;  I 
look  first  to  the  trade  I  represent ;  I  look  first  to  cigars,  to  the  inteitili 
of  men  who  employ  me  to  represent  their  interests. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  I  was  only  asking  you  in  regard  to  }'onr  nltimafee 
ends. 

The  Witness.  We  lia\iB  no  ultimate  ends.  We  are  going  on  froa 
day  to  day.  We  are  fighting  only  for  immediate  object*— ol^jjceta  thit 
can  be  realized  in  a  few  years. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  want  something  better  to  eat  and  to  wear,  and  better  hoBMS 
to  live  in  f — A.  Yes ;  we  want  to  dress  better  and  to  live  bc^tter,  aad 
become  better  off  and  better  citizens  generally. 

The  GHAIR3IAN.  I  see  that  you  are  a  little  sensitive  lest  it  ahooMbe 
thought  thn t  you  are  a  more  theorizer.  I  do  not  look  upon  jon  in  thit 
light  at  all. 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  say  in  our  constitution  that  we  an  oppoiei 
to  theorists,  an<l  I  have  to  represent  the  organization  heie.  we  ■* 
all  practical  men. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  theory  upon  which  you  have  organiiedf— A  Tii» 
sir;  our  theory  is  the  experience  of  the  past  in  the  United  Stataaaad 
in  Great  Britain.  That  is  our  theory,  based  upon  actoal  tiMM,  Oir 
organization  has  been  experimenting  for  the  laat  twenty  yeara  utflv* 
have  arrive<l  at  a  solid  footing  resting  on  ezperienoe. 

Q.  In  other  words  you  have  arrived  at  the  theory  whieh  yoa  ■* 
trying  to  apply  T — A.  We  have  arrived  at  a  praotioal  reenlC 

Q.  But  a  practical  result  is  the  application  of  a  theuyy  ta  it 
Well,  certainly  there  is  no  practMal  reeolt  wf tiMWl  eiMBe  IfeteiJ.  i 
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Q.  I  Agree  to  that    The  difterenoe  is  between  good  theories  and  bad 
between  falae  theories  and  troe  ones. — ^A,  Yes ;  that  is  alL 

By  Mr.  Pt7GH: 

Q.  Too  have  ftamished  as  with  a  very  valaable  fand  of  information. 
»  TOO  any  ftirther  statement  to  make  of  any  other  facts  connected 
with  this  labor  question  t — ^A,  Well,  I  have  not  yet  proposed  any  reme- 


Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  yoor  views  on  that  subject 

REMEDIES. 

A.  Welly  we  propose— 

L  That  trades   unions   shall  be  incorporated.     At  present  there 

a  great  many  of  the  States  that  do  not  protect  our  funds.    It  is 

a  breach  of  trust  to  use  our  funds  improperly  and  we  have  lost 

misiderable  money  in  that  way.    Ihere  was  one  case  where  the  presi- 

dnt  of  an  organization  ran  away  with  $327  and  it  cost  us  over  $1,000 

to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 

«e  probably  cocdd  not  have  done  anything  with  him.    In  the  State  of 

Michigan  we  have  no  protection  for  our  funds.    Bein^,  as  we  arc,  a 

boievolent  organization,  we  desire  some  protection  from  the  Govern- 

wnty  that  is,  a  legal  recognition  and  protection  for  the  proi)erty  we 

Ud.     The  money  we  hold  to-day  is  invested  in  savings  banks,  in 

probably  145  different  banks,  and  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  in- 

Trat  it  in  some  safer  institutions  or  in  something  else ;  but  at  present 

*chave  no  right  to  invest  our  money  except  in  Government  bonds  or 

■  Bsvings  banks,  and  we  claim  the  same  right  as  the  banks  and  other 
eoqKirauonH  have  to  be  incorporated.  The  banks,  as  I  understand,  are 
iicorporated  by  the  States,  but  we  desire  a  general  act  passed  by  Gon- 

EM  which  wUl  cover  the  whole  ground  and  save  us  from  going  from 
te  to*  State.  Therefore,  we  request  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  Senate  report,  before  the  15th  day  of  December 
Mt,  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  iucor- 
pontion  of  the  trades  unions,  giving  them  legal  rights  and  allowing 
tbem  to  have  headquarters  wherever  they  deem  most  fit  or  practicable. 
Thifl,  we  hold,  will  give  our  organization  more  stability,  and  in  that 
uiuer  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  strikes  by  perhaps  settling  with  our 
cnployers,  when  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to  do  so,  because  when 
fior  employers  know  that  we  are  to  be  legally  recognized  that  will  ex- 
otdiie  SQcb  moral  force  upon  them  that  they  cannot  avoid  recognizing 
Oi  ibemselves. 
2L  The  next  demand  we  make,  one  which  we  think  will  benefit  labor, 

■  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  and  its  extension  to  the  opera- 
KioD  of  all  jMitents  granted  by  the  Government.  By  that  I  mean  that  if 
the  Government  grants  a  patent  to  anybody  for  any  kind  of  invention, 
ituhall  be  with  the  stipulation  that  the  labor  performed  under  that  pat- 
ent shall  not  be  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

X  Our  third  demand  is  this :  We  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
iMtonnation  in  regard  to  such  questions  as  those  which  this  committee 
ii  now  investigating,  and  to  that  end  we  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for 
a  utkmal  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  That  was  attempted  by  the  cr- 
uised workingmen  of  the  United  States  in  18GG,  and  we  hold  that  it 
M  time  to  provide  for  it  by  law.  To-day  there  aro  very  few  trades  in 
Ihtf  United  States  which  have  the  means  of  getting  such  information  in 
Rfud  to  their  own  members  as  I  am  able  to  give  in  i*egard  to  the  mem- 
of  our  organixationy  as  to  wages,  cost  of  living,  and  so  on.    We 
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have  regalar  blanks  which  we  issue  monthly  and  annoally,  in  which  «b 
make  all  these  inquiries,  and  in  that  manner  we  have  oolleoted,  toaov-  ^ 
tain  extent,  our  own  statistics ;  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  isdoi-  - 
tries  in  the  country  which  are  not  organized,  and  besides  we  have  w  \ 
means  of  getting  information  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  emplojen, 
and  wo  hold  that  such  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics  would  giv6 
our  legislators  a  great  deal  of  information  which  will  be  very  valnaUe 
to  them  as  legislators,  and  we  hold  further  that  it  would  be  a  bene& 
not  ouly  to  labor,  but,  also,  even  greater  benefit  to  capital,  to  hareiD 
this  information  compiled  annually  and  distributed  generally. 

4.  Our  fourth  demand  is  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  report  an  amendment  to  the  revenue  lavi, 
prohibiting  the  granting  of  licenses  after  May  4, 1884,  to  prisons,  peni- 
tentiarios,  and  other  such  places  for  the  manufacture  of  cigaFS.  TUi 
demand  is  made,  of  course,  simply  in  the  interest  of  my  own  trade. 

These  are  all  the  demands  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  make  dot, 
and  we  believe  that  if  these  are  granted,  they  will  tend  to  relieve  labor, 
to  prevent  strikes,  and  to  accomplish  the  results  formulated  in  tiier» 
olution  of  the  Senate  under  which  you  are  acting. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  power  of  Gongresa  to  pass  acti 
of  incorporation  of  the  kind  that  you  desire,  outside  of  the  District  Of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  matter  of  dii- 
pute  T — A.  Well,  let  Congress  enact  the  law  and  let  somebody  who  ii 
o])po8ed  to  it  bring  the  question  before  the  judiciary,  and  let  it  be  nb* 
mitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  its  oonstitatioB- 
ality  decided.    I  hold  that  it  is  constitutional. 

Q.  But  a  member  of  Congress  who  did  not  believe  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  law  could  not  conscientiously  vote  to  pass  it, 
could  he  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  with  the  committee  oa 
that  question,  but  I  think  it  is  constitutionaL  I  do  not  deny  that  ob- 
jections may  be  made  to  it  on  account  of  what  you  suggest,  bat  I  think 
they  can  easily  be  gotten  over.  When  we  introduced  our  bill  io  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  various  scruplea  about 
it,  but  they  were  all  removed. 

By  Mr.  PUGH  : 

Q.  Under  what  provision  in  the  Constitution  would  yon  say  thst 
Congress  has  the  power  to  give  you  a  charterT — A.  I  am  not  aooDsd- 
tutional  lawyer. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  General  Government  hid 
the  power  under  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  I  thought  that  joa 
had  examined  the  subject  and  formed  that  opinion.  Now,  in  whil 
clause  of  the  Constitution  do  you  find  that  i)Owert — A.  I  have  bM 
looking  after  the  legislation  for  a  number  of  years  in  regard  to  tbo 
interests  of  our  trade,  and  I  have  found  always  that  the  last  argnoeDt 
of  the  opponents  of  any  measure  that  we  proposed  was  that  it  vai 
^'unconstitutionul.^  My  experience  tells  mo  that  the  opponents  of  ft 
measure  always  resort  to  that  when  they  have  no  other  ai^moot,  ftod 
eonse(]uently,  1  have  very  little  faith  in  that  cry.  That  was  their  Itft 
straw,  and  they  clung  to  it  in  our  legislature  until  they  could  not  bdp 
themselves  any  longer;  until  that  point  was  reached  their  ciy  wai  tW 
it  was  ^'  unconstitutional." 

By  Mr.  Geokgi:: 

Q.  A  lau  prii\  idin;*  lor  The  iucor|>oratiou  of  your  nnioo  in  thoPj^ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  only,  yon  do  not  thiak  "*''" 
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do  yoa  any  goodt — A.  "Soj  it  wonld  not  be  any  benefit  in  onr  trade; 
because  I  do  not  sappose  onr  organization  wonld  remove  its  head- 
qmirfeni  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  are  only  70  cigar-makers 
in  the  District. 

Q.  I  mean  a  law  incorporating  yon  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  Ti*rritoriesT — A.  Well^  there  is  very  little  of  that  kind  of  work 
done  in  the  Temtorics  now. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  But  if  you  were  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  yoa 
would  have  rights  in  every  other  State  and  Territory  f — Yes.  I  have 
read  a  bill  introduced,  I  think,  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  at 
the  end  of  last  session:  but  that  bill  does  not  satisfy  me.  That  bill 
provides  that  the  headquarters  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
bat  the  trades  organizations  could  not  very  well  remove  their  head- 
quarters to  the  District  of  Columbia.    Some  have  no  organization  in 

the  District  ut  all.    We  have  one  there;  but  it  contains  only  about  70 

nvmbcrs. 

By  the  Chairman: 

ii.  That  would  seem  an  efifbrt  to  avoid  the  difficulty  suggested  in  re- 
pttd  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
(loesi  so  with  reference  to  the  branch  offices  in  the  several  States,  and 
that  was  the  object.  If  the  power  exists  at  all  it  is  probably  a  general 
pmrer,  which  may  be  exercised  for  the  general  welfare,  and  possibly 
Applied  to  ever>'  person  employetl  in  the  service  of  the  Government  or 
in  the  ]»rodaction  of  commodities.  There  may  be  some  general  ground 
thich  it  may  be  placed  upon.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  power  in  the 
!^ational  Government  to  educate  its  citizens  if  the  State  does  not  do  it, 
bwaane  the  national  citizen  needs  to  know  as  much  as  the  citizen  of  the 
State  diios,  and  the  rcimblican  form  of  government  cannot  bo  guaran- 
l«il,  a-s  the  Constitution  requires,  unless  the  Government  can  educate 
thf  citizen  it  is  to  govern.  Now,  you  hold  the  tra<les  union  to  be  also 
an  educational  institution  as  well  as  a  ])rotective  one,  do  you  nott — A. 
Eilncatioual,  protective,  and  benevolent.  I  will  state  one  instance  of 
'hv  inipmvonient  of  morals  by  it.  Before  wo  supiwrted  our  members 
vith  traveling  lienefits,  they  were  either  beating  the  railroads  when 
tlh^y  w»*n*  tnivfling  or  were  sometimes  looked  upon  as  "tramps,"  but 
^o-day.  when  a  member  conies  here  going  northward  looking  for  work, 
Ih<  rtveives  his  railroad  fare  to  the  next  station,  which  is  Kingston,  and 
ou cents  besides;  at  Kingston  ho  receives  his  fare  to  Hudson,  and  an- 
'"^ber  SO  cents  for  a  meal,  and  at  Hudson  he  receives  his  fare  to  Albany, 
afid  another  M  cents,  and  so  on  until  he  finds  employment.  Formerly 
tbs  men  were  comi>eMed  to  become  beggars  or  criminals  in  order  to 
ftjch  A  place  where  they  could  find  employment,  but  now  we  give  them 
ttetr  railroad  fare  and  50  cents  for  a  meal  at  each  place,  and  that  makes 
than  better  men  and  more  moral  in  every  respect 

TRADES  UNIONS  PREVENTS  STRIKES. 

Q-  Ifl  the  tendency  of  the  trades  unions  on  the  whole  to  increase  or 

to  lefiscn  Atrikes,  as  an  ultimate  result  f — A.  Our  organization  has  pre- 

Teote^l  within  the  last  three  years  over  200  strikes.    No  strike  for  an 

iocJCttAe  of  wagei)  can  be  approved  under  our  constitution  unless  by  a 

rvo-thirds  rote  of  all  the  unions,  and  if  a  union  makes  an  unreasonable 

deouutil  it  in  voted  down.    For  instance,  within  three  years,  liochester 

bM  iDMnle  threts  applications,  and  they  all  have  been  voted  down.    And 

99  il  is  with  other  cities, 
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Q.  Do  yon  not  believe  that  is  the  tendency  of  trades  organisationB 
generally  f — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  tendency  in  old  organizatioDS  to  avoid 
strikes ;  new  organizations  are  generally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  jump- 
ing  into  a  strike. 

Q.  You  found  in  1877  that  the  General  Gk>vemnient  had  the  power  of 
its  military  arm  to  prevent  strikes  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  is  so  and  the  Government  could  prevent  strikes  in  that  way, 
why  might  not  that  same  General  Government  exercise  its  power  to 
prevent  strikes  by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  trades  unions  f— 
A.  Well  that  interference  of  the  Government  in  1877  has  its  dark  side. 
It  means  virtually  (to  speak  of  it  as  Abram  S.  Hewitt  spoke  of  it  in  Con-  ^ 
gress),  ^^It  means  virtually  a  national  i)olice  and  the  breaking  dowi^ 
of  our  republican  form  of  govemment." 

Q.  No.    You  understand  that  when  a  State  calls  upon  the  Genen^;^ 
Government  to  assist  in  the  preservation  for  order,  there  is  a  power  siktf 
a  constitutional  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  OoveromeDt  to 
respond  to  such  a  call  made  by  a  State.    Now,  if  there  is  in  the  Genera/ 
Government  that  power  to  use  force  to  prevent  strikes,  why  cannot  the 
same  Government  authorize  the  establishment  of  trades  unions  which 
woidd  have  the  same  effect  to  prevent  strikes  f — A.  I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  constitutional  law 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  plain  answer  to  that  question  in  this :  That  theOenend 
Government  only  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  State  when  the  State  report! 
that  it  is  unable  itself  to  suppress  riot  or  insurrection,  and  calls  upoo 
the  General  Government  for  aid.  The  States  would  not  report  tbat 
there  was  any  necessity  to  organize  trades  unions  to  carry  out  any  of 
their  powers,  probably? — ^A.  No;  because  the  States  are  controlled  1^ 
other  powers. 

By  the  Chaisman  : 

Q.  So  you  think  that  the  General  Government  has  no  such  powcrt— 
A.  Well,  I  don^t  know  very  definitely  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.   I  am  no  lawyer,  I  am  simply  a  mechanic. 

Q.  Then  your  request  is  simply  that,  if  Congress  thinks  it  hss  (be 
power,  it  shall  enact  such  a  bill  as  you  proiK)8e  into  a  law  t — ^A.  I  bold 
that  Congress  should  first  enact  such  a  law  and  afterwards  let  the  jo- 
diciary  decide  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not. 

Q.  But  Cougre8S  has  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  as  to  its  power  to 
enact  such  a  law  before  it  enacts  it — A.  It  is  supposed  Uiat  eveiybodf 
shall  exercise  his  own  judgment. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  requesting  that  CoDgiM 
shall  enact  a  law  which  it  believes  to  be  nncoustitutional,  sioplf  is 
order  to  afibnl  an  opportunity  to  have  that  law  pronounced  anconititfl* 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  do  you  f — A.  ^^f-L 
1  hold  that  there  are  a  great  many  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  ore 
not  well  posted  up  on  constitutional  que«itionR. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  may  get  their  votes  because  thej  do  not  knov 
any  better  f — A.  No,  but  let  them  vote  in  favor  of  it  first,  and  flndoot 
about  its  constitutionality  afterwards. 

Q.  For  one  1  Hhould  be  glad  to  see  such  a  power  as  yon  saggvt  ex- 
ercised by  the  General  Government,  but  yon  can  hardly  expect  a  coo- 
scientious  set  of  men  like  members  of  Congress  to  enact  a  law  nnkM 
they  think  it  is  constitutional  t — A.  Perhaps  not. 
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B/  Mr.  Oeoroe  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  labor-men  desire  the  enforcement  of  this 
eight-hour  law  on  account  of  the  moral  effect  it  would  Iiave  f — A.  'Soj 
on  account  of  the  material  benefit  it  would  entail. 

Q.  Upon  whom  T  Upon  the  em  j)loy<58  of  the  Government! — A.  Yes, 
Mnd  upon  emploj-^Ss  in  general. 

Q.  80  far  as  employes  in  general  are  concerned,  they  would  not  be 
affcctedby  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law,  would  they  ? — A.  If  the 
Uoveniment  set  the  example,  it  would  have  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  whole  community. 

Q.  Then  why  would  not  a  law  which  would  incorporate  your  trades 
anions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  where  Con- 
gress has  undoubtedly  jurisdiction,  have  a  similar  moral  influence  ui)on 
the  States  f — A.  The  only  difiiculty  is  that,  under  the  jirovisions  of  the 
Mil  which  I  have  read,  each  trades  union  would  be  com|>elled  to  remove 
its  headquarters  to  Washington  or  to  some  of  the  Territories. 

Q.  But  I  speak  of  the  moral  eflect  of  such  a  law  in  inducing  the 
States  to  giant  similar  charters  — A.  Well,  I  do  not  care  about  the 
moral  ettect.  We  want  practical  prote*  tion  for  our  funds.  The  Gov- 
einment  of  Great  Britain  has  such  an  act  as  we  desire  upon  its  statute 
bonk,  legalizing  trades  unions.     It  has  had  such  a  law  since  18G7. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  Parliament  has  an  unrestricted  i)ower  in  Great 
Britain,  Inking  unlike  our  Congress  in  that  resi)ect? — A.  Yes;  but  I 
Mieve  that  Congress  can  enact  such  laws  if  it  i)leases. 

r»y  the  CIIAIR3IAN: 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  why,  if  the  Government  can  legally  destroy  a 
strike  1)3'  physiciil  force,  it  cannot  for  the  same  purpose  give  a  charter 
to  a  trades  union  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Government  has  ever 
pri'veuted  strikes.    It  has  only  prevented  the  abuse  of  strikes. 

Q.  Such  as  riots  and  destruction  of  property  f — A.  Yes.    In  our  tra<le 

Bo  such  thing  could  exist ;  no  well-organi/.ed  trade  can  b(*  riotous.    N<*w 

Organizations  having  no  funds  to  back  them  may  become  (iesperate  and 

*^ay  do  damage  to  property,  but  when  a  trade  is  well  organized  yon 

^ili  find  that  no  violence  will  be  committed  under  such  conditions.     In 

^real  Britain  thei-e  was  a  great  deal  of  violence  when  trades  uni<»ns 

^ere  in  their  infancy,  and  in  1807  there  was  a  Parliamentary  inquiiy 

^n  account  of  what  they  termed  the  **  Molly  JMaguires."    There  w(>re 

^veml  strikes  at  that  time  in  which  pe  pie  were  killed,  especially  in 

Sheffield.    The  Government  investigated  all  the  trades  unions,  and  after 

Xbc  investigation  th»  y  recommended  the  legalization  of  the  unions — they 

^vcomoiended  Parliament  to  make  them  legal  bodies  and  to  give  them 

^  legal  standing;  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  heard  of  any  out- 

ngeM  in  connection  with  strikes  in  Great  Britain,  not  even  among  the 

frnu-laborers,  or  the  miners,  or  any  other  class. 

Q.  The  constitution  of  your  union  I  suppose  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
aoions  in  the  country  T — A.  The  ditterence  in  our  organization  is  that 
it  flays  these  various  benetits  which  other  organizations  do  not,  because 
ili«3'\io  not  accumulate  the  funds.  We  believe  in  the  tueory  of  accu- 
nalating  a  Ltrge  fund,  but  some  of  the  other  tra<les  do  not.  Tiiey  have 
ftot  luul  the  experience  that  we  have  had. 

Q.  Ca]Mtal  is  necessary  to  a  succ«'s.sfu]  strike,  is  it  not! — A.  Un* 
doobtMlv  it  is.  Yon  have  to  be*  e(]ually  as  strong  as  the  employers  in 
Older  to  be  auccessful;  you  have  t«i  have  means  to  hold  out.  We  had 
one  strike  where  we  held  out  ten  months. 

LAW) 
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By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Did  you  gain  your  point  in  that  strike  T — A.  Partly  we  gained  our 
I)oiut,  altliough  the  (rovernnient  of  tbe  United  States,  by  its  cousuls  in 
Eiiro])e,  lielj)ed  to  defeat  us ;  otherwise  we  shouhl  have  gained  our  point 
entirely.  They  helped  to  defeat  us  by  encouraging  the  ini])ortatiou  of 
labor  from  abroad. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  on  the  i>art  of  wage  reeeivers  generally  to- 
wards their  employers;  is  it  a  feeling  of  amity  and  confidence  or  is  it  a 
feeling  of  distrust? — A.  In  i>laces  where  men  receive  good  wages  there 
is  general  good  feeling;  where  they  receive  poor  wages — starvation 
wages — there  is  generally  ba<l  feeling.  The  feeling  l>etween  ]a1x>r  and 
capital  depends  largely  on  the  employers.  If  they  treat  their  men  well 
and  ])ay  them  fair  wages,  there  is  generally  good  feeling.  If  the  em- 
[>loyers  treat  their  men  badly  and  j>ay  staiTation  wages,  there  is  gener- 
ally bad  feeling.  It  depends  wholly  upon  the  employer.  lie  has  tbe 
power  to  encourage  good  feeling  or  the  reverse. 

Q.  Mr.  Lenz,  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  Capital  and  Labor,  esjiressed 
an  oi)inion  here  that  there  was  a  growing  socialistic  feeling  among  tke 
members  of  the  trades  unions;  wliat  is  your  observation  in  regard  to 
that  ? — A.  It  is  not  so  in  the  (.'igar-makers'  International  Union.  That 
organization  does  not  inquire  into  the  private  opinions  of  a  nieml)er:  it 
takes  in  Democrats  and  Kepublicans.  or  anylnxly  else  so  long  as  they 
arc  workers  at  the  trade  ;  that  org;niization  aims  at  jmictical  measures, 
and  will  not  allow  any  vague  theorii'S  to  be  foisted  upon  it. 

Q.  Tlien  vou  denv  Mr,  Lenz's  statement  so  far  as  it  relates  to  vour- 
organization  ? — A.  As  regards  the  Cigar-makers'  International  Union, 
positively  deny  it.  The  members  of  that  organization  are  simply  i>rac — 
tical  men,  going  for  ]»raetical  objects  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a  ff« — 
vears  ;  thev  Jire  no  ••trimmers." 

Adjourned. 


New  York,  August  22,  l^-^^. 
IlKNKV  (IKOIIGE  swom  and  txaminiMl. 

r>v  Mr.  Call  : 

Qncsti'Mi.  l*l»  ase  stMif  your  phh-r  of  ro>idi*nce. — Answer.  I  resiiU- a 
70  IbmcorU  sticrt,  linioklyn. 

(J.  Ymu  have  berii  en^^agt'd  inr  xiisie  years.  I  bi-Jirvr,  in  loiiki!*::  in:«  — 
the  labor  <|  nest  inn,  tin*  eoniiiiitui  n\'  lin*  lalun'imr  pnpTilatior..  an»l  riir  iv  ^ 
.:in<»ii.s  nf  l.ilw»i- and  e:ivital.  lia\e  \*m  tint  .' 

I  in:  I.  \]\n\i  .jT'i.si  ii»N. 

A.   I'nr  some  liini'.  wU'li  a  ;ii*'a\  ih-.i',  oi  atti-niinn. 

Q.  \Vt^  shniiM  be  gl.i'l  t'»  liavr  a  siatmunt  trnni  \ou  in  v««nri»w:i  «;iW^ 
ni"  any  l'a«ts  tiiat  may  be  within  \m:i:  l^nnwUMl;.'!'  in  nvJ^ril  Ti»  th**  o«:i  -s 
'liiin!!  nl'  labnr  in  iis  n-iatinns  ii»  capiral,  ami  any  snggf.sUinis  ot  ri.-ii;^  -*^ 
i\  t'<  whirli  \oii  think  wmild  i»rin^  al»niir  an  impntved  ciiniii;in:i  o  -^ 
t. lings. — A.  As  fnr  speeitie  laeis  I  j>re.>nme  you  could  get  them  witL^ 
iiHieli  nmre  aiivantage  friMn  otln-r  persons,  from  those  who  are  familUs:^ 
%Mlli  e.ah  biraliry  an-l  the  i»arti«'i!lai  facts  relating  toil.     The  pei 
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fiMst,  however,  is  that  there  exists  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
United  States  a  great  and  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent.   As  to  whether  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United 
fitoteste  getting  any  worse,  that  is  a  difficult  and  complex  question.    I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is;  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  is  e\idently  increasing.    It  is  certainly  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  a  man  in  any  paiticular  occupation  to  become  his 
own  employer.    The  tendency  of  business  of  all  kinds,  both  in  produc- 
tion and  in  exchange,  is  concentration,  to  the  massing  of  large  capital,  and 
to  the  massing  of  men.    The  inventions  and  improvements  of  all  kinds 
that  have  done  so  much  to  change  all  the  aspects  of  production,  and 
▼hich  are  still  going  on,  tend  to  require  a  greater  and  greater  division 
of  labor,  the  employment  of  more  and  more  capital,  and  to  make  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  his  labor  to  become 
Us  own  emi>loyer,  or  to  rise  to  a  position  of  independence  in  his  craft 
or  occupation.  * 
Q.  Can  you  state  any  economic  reasons  why  that  is  the  case  ! 

THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  MONOPOLY. 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  conflict  of  interest  between 
labor  and  capital,  using  those  terms  in  their  large  sense.  I  believe 
thecooiiict  is  I'eally  between  labor  and  monopoly.  Capital  is  the  in- 
stromeut  and  tool  of  labor,  and  under  conditions  of  freedom  there 
would  be  as  much  comi>etition  for  the  employment  of  capital  as  for  the 
employment  of  labor.  When  men  speak  of  the  aggressions  of  ca])ital 
and  of  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  I  think  they  generally 
hare  in  mind  aggregated  capital,  and  aggi-egated  cax)ital  which  is  in 
of  fiome  way  or  other  a  monopoly  more  or  less  close.  The  earnings 
capital,  purely  as  capital,  are  always  measured  by  the  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  return  to  capital  for  its  employment,  risk  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  eliminated,  is  interest,  and  interest  has  certainly,  for  some  time 
past,  been  falling,  until  now  it  is  lower  than  it  ever  has  been  in  this 
coantrj  l>efore.  The  large  businesses  which  yield  great  returns  have 
in  them  always,  I  think,  some  element  of  monopoly. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  go  right  on  and  give  my  views  generally,  or  do 
yoQ  desire  me  to  limit  myself  to  answers  to  your  questions  ! 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  first  give  us  the  economic  reasons  why  there 
are  such  aggregations  of  capital.  1  would  like  also  to  have  you  explain 
the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term  "monopoly"  when  you  speak  of 
tliese  aggregations  of  capital. 

MONOPOLY  DEFINKD  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

A.  I  use  the  term  '*mono])oly"inthesenseofapeculiarprivilcgeor])ower 
of  doing  certain  things  which  other  i)crsons  have  not.  There  are  vari- 
ooa  kinds  of  monojiolies.  As,  for  instance,  the  monopolies  given  by  the 
patent  laws  which  give  to  the  inventor  or  to  his  assigns  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  a  particular  invention  or  j)rocess.  There  are  certain  busi- 
DesMs  that  are  in  their  nature  monopolies.  For  instance,  in  a  little  vil- 
lage if  one  puts  up  a  hotel  which  is  sufhcient  to  accommodate  all  the 
travel  there,  he  will  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  that  busine^ss,  for  the 
rauK'n  that  no  one  else  will  ])ut  up  another  to  compete  with  him,  know- 
ing that  it  would  result  in  the  loss  of  money ;  and  for  that  reason  our 
CQBunon  law  recognizes  a  peculiar  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  inn- 
keeper; be  is  not  allowed  to  discriminate  as  between  those  who  come  to 
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him  f(»r  lodging  or  food.  Again,  a  railroad  is  in  its  nature  a  monopoly. 
Where  ou(!i  line  of  road  can  do  the  business,  no  one  else  is  going  to  build 
another  along  side  of  it,  and,  as  we  see  in  our  railroad  system,  the  com- 
petition of  railroad  companies  is  only  between  what  they  call  "compet- 
ing points"  where  two  or  three  roads  come  together,  and  as  to  these  the 
tendency  is  to  do  away  with  competition  by  contract  or  ]H)oling.  The 
telegrai)h  business  is  in  its  nature  a  monopoly ;  and  so  with  \^rioiis 
others.  Then  ag:iin,  there  is  a  certain  i>ower  of  monojioly  that  comes 
with  the  aggregation  of  large  capital  in  a  business.  A  man  who  cou- 
trols  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  can  succeed  by  under-selling  and 
by  other  methods,  in  driving  out  his  smaller  competitors  and  very  often 
in  concentrating  the  business  in  his  own  hands. 

Q.  You  use  tlie  term  in  a  broader  sense  then,  than  that  of  a  monopoly 
created  by  law.  You  include  in  it  any  exclusive  right^  whether  created 
by  fiicts  and  circumstances  or  by  lawf — A.  Yes.  As  I  have  said,  there 
are  businesses  which  are  in  their  very  nature  monopolies.  The  two 
most  striking  examples  of  that  are  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph. 

THE  TENDENCY  TOWARD  THE  AGGREGATION  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  economic  reasons  why  business  tends 
to  become  c()iicentrate<l  and  why  all  industries  have  a  tendency  to  ag- 
gregation in  the  hands  of  a  fewf — A.  I  think  that  is  the  univei-sal  ten- 
dency of  all  iirogi'css.  It  is  because  larger  and  larger  ca]»itals  are  re- 
quired and  because  labor  becomes  more  and  more  divided.  For  in- 
stance, when  boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  hand  the  only  capital  re- 
quired is  a  lap-stone  and  a  little  kit  of  tools,  and  any  man  who  lias 
learned  the  trade  and  can  get  a  ])iece  of  leather  ciin  sit  down  and 
make  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  can  do  it  in  his  own  house  and  can  finish  his 
product  there  and  sell  it  But  when  a  machine  is  invented  to  be  used 
in  that  business,  the  shoemaker  requires  capital  enough  to  purchase 
that  machine,  and,  as  moi^e^  and  more  machines  ai*e  invented,  more  and 
more  capital  is  needed,  while  the  skill  required  becomes  less  and  less. 
I  believe  you  have  it  in  testimony  here  that  in  the  process  of  shoemak- 
ing  now  there  are  sixty-four  ditierent  branches,  thereby  requiring  that 
number  of  costly  machines  and  differentiating  the  trade  into  that  num- 
ber of  subdivisions. 

Q.  The  reason,  then,  is  that  ])roduction  is  cheaper  when  it  is  done  by 
concentrated  ca])ital  t — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  had  better  proceed  now  and  state  your  views  in  your  own 
way. — A.  The  subject  is  so  witic  a  one  that  I  might  wander  further  than 
you  would  care  to  follow  me,  and  as  you  have  been  investigating  these 
matters  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  question  me;  but  if 
you  pri'fer,  I  will  go  on  in  m>  own  way. 

Q.  1  think  you  had  l)etter  do  so. — A.  Well,  we  have  been  speaking  of 
the  telegra])h  business.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  in  re* 
gard  to  that,  and  1  will  do  it  now  or  afterwards,  just  as  the  committee 
prefer. 

Mr.  Call.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  3*our  views  on  that  subject  at  aDT 
period  of  your  examination  that  may  suit  you,  and  you  can  b^n  with 
it  if  you  think  proper. 

THE  BELATIONS  OF  MACHINEBY  TO  LABOB. 

A.  Machinery,  in  my  opinion,  oaght  to  be  an  advantage  to  lahor, 
ItB  primsay  effect  is  simply  to  increase  the  prodaot  of  labor,  to  add  to 
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Che  power  of  labor,  and  enable  it  to  produce  more.    One  would  suppose, 
and  iu  fact  it  was  supposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  modern  in- 
Tentioiu«y  that  the  eftect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  would  be  to 
^ery  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  largely 
to  raise  wages.    I  think  it  quite  certain  that  its  effect  has  not  been  that : 
that,  while  very  many  articles  have  been  greatly  cheapened  iu  cost  an(t 
in  price,  wherever  there  has  been  an  iiicrease  in  the  wages  of  labor  it 
can  be  traced  to  something  else ;  generally  to  the  efforts  of  tlie  laborers 
themselves,  by  the  formation  of  trades  unions  and  organizations  which 
have  wrested  Irom  their  employers  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  or  to  im- 
provements in  government,  or  improvements  iu  intelligence,  or  iuiprove- 
ment  in  morals.    I  think  that  whoever  will  thoroughly  examine  the  facts 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  John  Stuart  Mill  is  right  when  he  says 
that '^  nil  the  labor  saving  machinery  that  has  hitherto  been  invented 
h.iA  not  lessened  the  toil  of  a  single  human  being."    AVhilo,  on  the  other 
bauil,  by  i)ermitting  and  requiring  this  great  subdivision  of  hibov  and 
<lis;>enshig  to  a  givat  extent  with  skill  on  the  part  of  tlio  laborer,  it  has 
Tt^liicetl  him  to  a  far  more  dependent  condition  than  that  which  he  oc- 
cupud  lM,»t'ore.    That  is  illustrated  by  the  case  we  were  s])eaking  of 
whiU'  ago.    The  old-fashioned  shoemaker,  having  learned  liis  tra«le  an<l 
purchased  his  kit  of  tools,  was  his  own  master.    If  he  <li<l  not  lind  work 
in  one  place  he  could  find  it  in  another  place.     ][<'  had  the  means  of 
eaniing  a  livelihood  wherever  he  could  find  peoi)le  who  wanted  shoes. 
Bnt  now  the  shoemaker  must  find  a  great  factory,  and  an  enii)loyer  with 
a  large  amount  of  capital.    Withoutsuch  an  employerhe  is  utterly  help- 
less :  he  cannot  make  a  shoe ;  he  can  only  make  one-tenth  or  one  sixty- 
fimrth  part  of  a  shoe,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be.    It  is  the  same 
way  with  all  other  trades  into  which  machinery  lias  hugely  entered. 
Tbe  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  any  trade  is  to  dispense 
vith  skill  and  to  make  the  laborer  niore  helpless.     1  think  you  all  un- 
derstand that  effect  of  machinery. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  trades  tends 
to  prevent  a  man  from  mastering  the  whole  of  histrade — that  he  learns 
a  part  of  the  trade  instead  of  the  whole  trade  f 

THE  MONOPOLY   OF   LAND. 

A.  Yes.    That  in  itself  might  not  be  a  disadvantage;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
i«lvBntage  under  pi*esent  conditions ;  those  conditions  being  that  the 
laborers  are  driven  by  comi>etition  with  each  other  to  seek  employment 
«m  any  terms.    They  must  find  it ;  thev  cannot  wait.     Ultimately,  I  be- 
iM-re  the  whole  trouble  to  come  fi'om  tin*  f.i<;t  that  the  natural  field  of 
toipluvnient,  the  primary  source  of  wealth,  the  land,  has  been  mouopo- 
lizfil  and  labor  is  shut  off  from  it.    Wages  in  all  oc<;npations  have  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  each  other;  fixed  by  various  eircun)stanees,sueh  as  the 
dosinibillty  of  the  employment; -the  eontinuity  of  the  work;  the  (*aseor 
difficulty  of  learning  it;  the  scarcity  ot*  the  ])eruli;ir  powers  re<iuire<l, 
iiitl  M)  on  ;  but  in  a  large  sense  they  mnst  all  <iepen(I  ii]>on  the  wages  in 
tbe  widest  occupation.    That  occn])ation  in  this  eountry  is  agriculture, 
and  everjwhero  throughout  the  world  the  lar^^est occupations  are  those 
^hk-h  concern  themselves  <liree!ly  an<l  primarily  with  the  soil.     Where 
!bere  is  free  access  to  the  soil  wages  in  any  employment  cannot  ^ink 
lower  than  that  which,  upon  an  average,  a  man  ean  mak*'  by  a]>plying 
bmufelf  to  tl.o  soil — to  those  natural  oftporamities  of  labor  whi«'h  it 
aflbrds.     When  the  soil  is  monopolize<l  nuii  free  aeeess  to  it  ceases,  then 
may  be  driven  to  the  lowest  point  on  which  the  laborer  can  live. 
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The  fact  that  in  new  countries  wages,  generally  speaking,  are  higher 
than  they  are  in  old  countries,  is  simply  because  in  those  ucweountheSy 
as  we  call  them,  the  soil  has  not  yet  passed  fully  into  piivate  hands.  As 
access  to  the  land  is  closed,  the  competition  between  laborers  for  em* 
ployment  from  a  master  becomes  more  intense,  and  wages  are  stea4lily 
forced  down  to  the  lowest  amount  on  which  tlic  laborer  can  live. 

In  a  state  of  freedom  the  introduction  of  machinery  nould  bur  a<ld  to 
wages.  It  would  increase  the  productive  power  of  labor,  and  the  com- 
petition with  each  other  of  those  having  such  machinery  and  desiring 
to  employ  labor  would  suffice  to  give  the  laborer  his  full  share  of  the 
improvement.  Where  natural  opportunities  are  closeil  up,  however, 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  machinery,  minus  that  part 
retained  by  monopolies  arising  from  its  use,  must  ultimately  go  to  the 
owners  of  land,  either  in  higher  rents  or  higher  prices.  You  can  see 
that  very  readily  if  you  consider  a  community  in  which  one  j^ersou  or 
a  small  number  of  persons  had  full  possession  of  the  lauil.  In  sucb  a 
case  no  one  could  work  upon  the  land  or  live  upon  it  save  upon  their 
terms.  Those  who  had  no  land,  having  no  means  of  em])loymeut,  would 
have  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  working  for  tho^e 
who  had  the  land,  and  wages  would,  of  course,  steadily  sink  to  the  point 
at  which  a  man  could  barely  live.  Now,  if  you  imagine  a  labor*suviug 
invention  introduced  there,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  add  to  the 
productiveness  of  labor,  the  landlord  could  necessarily  claim  the  whole 
advantage,  just  as  he  could  claim  any  advantage  arising  from  increaseil 
fertility  of  the  soil.  If  invention  were  came<l  to  the  farthest  imagina- 
ble point,  so  that  labor  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  wealth,  the  raw  material  must  still  be  obtained  from  the  land, 
and  therefore  the  landowners  would  have  all  the  wealth  that  conhl  be 
produced,  and  would  be  absolutely  independent  of  labor.  There  would 
be  no  use  for  anyboily  else,  save  as  their  servants  or  as  pensioners  on 
their  bounty.  This  point  is  of  course  unattainable,  but  towartU  it 
labor-savmg  inventions  tend,  and  their  general  effect  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  land.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  effect  of  railroads.  RaiIroa<l.s 
verj'  much  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  that  dcM'S  not  add 
anywhere  to  the  wages  of  labor,  nor  yet,  generally,  to  the  jirotits  of 
cai)itiil.  it  simply  adds  to  the  value  of  land.  Where  a  railroad  comes 
wages  do  not  increase;  interest  does  not  rise;  but  land  goes  up  in 
value.  All  human  production  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  union  of  labt^r 
with  land;  the  combination,  trans]  tor  tat  ion,  or  modification  of  niat«'- 
rials  furnished  by  nature  so  as  to  adapt  them  for  the  use  of  man. 
Therefore  where  land  is  monopolized  labor  becomes  helpless.  When* 
one  man  owns  the  land  he  must  necessarily  be  the  master  of  all  the 
other  men  that  live  upon  it.  Where  (»ne  class  own  the  land  they  must 
neccssaiily  be  the  ruling  class.  Those  who  have  not  laud  must  work 
for  those  who  have  it.  In  a  ruder  state  of  society,  such  as  rhat  which 
existed  in  Poland  and  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world,  the  sys- 
tem of  >erfdom  resulted  simply  from  the  ownership  of  the  laud.  The 
laborer  was  a  serf  because  he  must  ;iet  his  living  (»ut  of  the  land  which 
another  man  owned.  In  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  where  the  laud  is 
very  largely  divided  up,  you  do  not  see  this  so  clearly ;  but  you  ••an  see 
it.  on  one  side,  in  the  large  sums  wliich  the  owners  of  land  are  enabled 
to  obtain  without  doing  anything  themselves,  and  on  the  other,  in  the 
conditions  which  exist  among  the  lowest  class  of  laborers. 

By  Mr.  Tuon : 

Q.  Are  yon  speaking*  now  of  the  capacity  of  labor  to  supply  iti»own 
wiint^j  thecipacity  of  each  imUvldwal  laborer  to  supply  bis  own  reqnin^ 
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mentSy  or  are  joa  speaking  of  the  power  of  labor  to  contribute  to  sor- 
plna  production  t — ^A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  connection  of  your 
question.    Was  I  speaking  when  f 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  the  laborers  living  upon  the  land,  and 
speaking  of  the  land  us  the. primary  source  of  supply.  Did  you  mean 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  laborer  individually,  or  did  you  mean 
that  the  land  was  the  source  of  surplus  production  for  everybody  f — ^A. 
The  land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

Q.  Then  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  know  your  views  in  ref- 
erence to  surplns  production,  where  the  proilncing  power  exceeds  largely 
the  consuming  power  of  the  country  or  the  market.  For  instance,  if 
everybody  goes  to  planting  land  and  making  food,  or  raw  material  of 
different  kinds,  what  will  be  the  effect  t  Mu8t  we  not  have  varied  in- 
dnstries  f  For  example,  here  is  labor  employed  in  producing  raw  wool, 
other  labor  employed  in  producing  raw  cotton,  other  labor  employed  in 
producing  iron,  and  so  on.  Our  supply  exceeds  our  consumption  in  all 
these  industries.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  beany  such  thing  as  an  over  production  antil  everybody 
has  more  than  enough — a  general  overproduction.  You  are  speaking 
of  special  over  pro<luctions ;  of  the  production  of  one  thing  or  another 
in  excess. 

Q.  lam  speaking  of  the  labor  of  this  country.  Our  inquiry  here  is 
confined  to  the  lalx)r  of  this  country — to  American  industry. 

The  Witness.  What  have  we  produced  in  excess  T 

Mr.  PuoH.  We  have  produced  iron  in  excess.  We  made  last  year 
over  four  and  a  half  million  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  we  did  not  have  a 
market  for  bat  a  little  more  than  three  million  tons ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  coal,  and  with  woolen  goods  and  cotton  goods.  Our  labor  employed 
in  those  industries  produces  now  largely  more  than  we  can  find  con- 
Mimption  for  in  this  country.  What  I  want  is  a  statement  of  your  views 
M  to  how  that  condition  of  things  is  to  be  relieved. 

The  Witness.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  there  can  be  no  such  thing, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  any  other  country,  as  a  general  overpro- 
dnction  until  the  whole  of  the  peo[)le  have  more  than  they  want.  There 
may  be  some  cases  of  special  overproduction,  that  is  to  say,  of  pro- 
dnction  in  excess  of  the  eftective  demand.  Wc  do  not  produce  uiore 
iron  than  we  want  to  use.  We  certainly  do  not  produce  more  coal  than 
▼e  want  to  use.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  thisi'ity  who  want  more 
eoal  than  they  cmi  get.  Take  the  country  as  a  wliole  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  more  iron  wanted  than  ])eopl(i  are  able  to  get.  What  seems 
like  oveqinMluction  in  these  industries  is  really,  when  you  come  to 
analyze  it,  an  underproduction  in  something  else  that  the  people  would 

{ire  for  these  things ;  or  it  is  the  result  of  special  stimulation  which  has 
irected  too  much  labor  and  capital  to  the  production  of  these  si>ecitic 
things,  so  that  they  have  lost  the  proportion  wliicjh  they  should  beiir  to 
other  prodnction. 

Mr.  Pran.  We  find  the  fact  constantly  confronting  us  here  that  the 
price  of  labor  is  reduced  by  an  overstock,  by  the  fluctuations  of  trade 
or  other  laws  or  causes.  We  are  confronted  here  with  this  fact  which 
we  hare  to  deal  with,  that  there  is  more  of  these  things  pro<luced  than 
ean  be  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  Witness.  Not  more  produced  than  can  be  consumed  5  but  more 
proflaced  than  can  be  9old. 

Jfr.  PCGH.  More  than  there  is  the  ability  to  purchase. 
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THE  TARIFF. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  more  than  there  is  ability  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  uuder  existing  conditions.  Take  these  special  products  that  you 
hav»  mentioned.  I  attribute  a  very  great  deal  of  the  condition  which 
exists  in  those  industries  to  the  tanff  which  we  levy  and  which  forms  a 
barrier  that  prevents  the  free  How  and  exchange  of  those  products. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  is  exactly  what  1  wanted  you  to  state.  It  is  a 
cramped  market  that  we  have  instead  of  an  insufficient  demand.  We 
have  to  contine  ourselves  to  a  limited  scope ;  we  are  confined  to  a  lim- 
ited market,  and  the  excess  in  production  is  an  excess  above  what  is 
uecesfc^ary  to  supply  that  limited  consuming  power  and  results  from  our 
being  confined  to  a  limited  territory. 

The  W^itness.  It  is  caused  in  part  by  the  artificial  monoiK)lies  that 
we  have  created,  the  artiUcial  monopoly  of  land,  the  artificial  monopo- 
lies caused  by  the  tariff,  and  various  other  artificial  monopolies;  so  that 
it  comes  ultimately  to  what  I  said  before,  that  the  conflict  i  ealiy  is  not 
between  labor  and  capital,  but  between  labor  and  monopoly. 

Mr.  PuGH.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  operation  of  the 
tariff,  the  fluctuations  in  the  laws  of  trade  sometimes  produce  an  over* 
stock — an  oversupply  ?  For  illustration  take  England.  She  nmkee 
about  8,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron  a  year;  and  she,  having  the  world  for 
a  market,  can  find  consumption  or  sale  for  only  n bout  6,000,000  tons 
per  annum;  so  that  slie  has  sometimes  an  excets  of  ])roduction  in  pig- 
iron  alone  of  2,000,000  tons.  She  has  the  i)Ower  ro  produce  8  OUi^OOO 
tons  yearly,  but  she  has  a  market  lor  only  0,000  000  tons.  Take  our 
own  cjise.  We,  liaving  a  capacity  now  for  producing  5,000,000  tons  of 
]>ig-iron  per  year,  can  find  a  nnirkc^t  for  only  a  little  over  3,000,000  tons. 
L  give  these  as  illustrations  merely.  Sometimes  the  legitimate  unavoid- 
able fluctuations  in  trade  will  produce  these  results,  just  as  the  oiiera- 
tion  of  the  taritt*  will  pniduce  them. 

The  Witness.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  general  fact  all  over  the 
civilized  world  is  that  the  power  of  ])roilucing  all  sorts  of  articles  is  in 
excess  of  the  effective  demand  ;  more  can  be  jii-oducetl  than  a  market 
can  be  found  for.  But  when  you  look  at  that  on  a  large  scale  it  can 
mean,  on  its  other  side,  nothing  less  than  this,  that  the  people  who 
would  consume  these  things  are  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  not  as  much  as  they  need  of  these  very  things 
that  are  said  to  be  in  excess.  There  are  large  cUisses  of  nieu  who  would 
willingly  tiike  these  products  and  use  them,  giving  for  them  a  fair  equiv- 
alent if  they  had  it  to  give.  Now,  as  all  wedth  is  the  pro<luct  of  lalwr 
exerted  ui>on  land,  this  deficiency  in  purchiising  power,  this  inability  of 
labor  to  secure  things  that  labor  ])roduces,  must  arise  i'roui  the  inability 
of  labor  to  employ  itself,  from  the  fact  that  labor  is  shut  out  fn)ni  land. 
When  we  say  that  there  is  "overproduction'^  of  things  of  one  kind,  we 
only  mean  so  long  as  desire  for  thes4'  things  yet  exists  that  there  ii«  au 
underproduction  of  other  things  which  would  l)e  given  in  exchange  for 
them.  In  this  country  and  all  over  the  civilized  wurhl  at  the  same  lime 
that  you  have  this  seeming  overproduction  you  have  also  an  enormuuH 
amount  of  labor  constantly  going  to  waste— the  lalior  of  men  who  would 
gla<lly  be  at  work.  That  is  the  cause  of  wlmt  seems  overproduction. 
Could  these  men  be  at  work  pro<lucing  wealth  whirh  they  could  ex- 
change for  these  other  juoducts,  there  would  be  no  glut  in  tlie  niurke;!. 
Now,  ultimately,  this  ditllculty  in  obtaining  employment  must  arise 
from  the  difficulty  in  olitaining  access  to  the  natural  means  of  employ- 
meat;  that  is  to  say,  to  land.    Go  into  a  newly-settled  couutryi  where 
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bod  lies  free,  or  nearly  so^  and  yon  find  that  no  man  who  wants  to  bfi 
at  work  need  be  idle.  It  is  only  after  land  becomes  monopolized  that 
men  are  nnable  to  employ  themselves,  and  that  these  results  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  become  possible. 

THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

Mr.  PUGH.  We  have  a  large  pnblic  domain  now,  subject  to  settlement 
and  caltivation  under  the  homestead  law — millions  of  acres  of  land  un- 
occnpietl. 

The  Witness.  Where  is  it! 

Mr.  PuGH.  Out  in  the  Western  States  and  in  the  Southeru  States. 

The  Witness.  Practically,  that  i8  of  but  little  use  to  people  here. 
Bat  the  exteut  of  our  public  domain  is  very  much  exaggerated.  The 
bent  pjrt'  of  it  has  been  taken.  What  is  left,  the  millions  of  acres  that 
figare  iii  the  Land  Reports,  comprise  all  the  deserts,  all  the  mountain 
rbains,  all  the  poor  land.  An  immense  amount  of  land  that  is  carried 
un  the  books  of  the  Interior  D(4)ar(ment  as  public  land  is  really  now  in 
lirivHte  handed,  consisting  of  railroad  land  which  has  not  been  surveyed 
aud  patented,  of  land  upon  which  various  claims  have  been  filed  but 
not  yet  |)erft'Cted,  and  of  land  held  by  the  ownership  of  the  water.  All 
tlirough  the  western  pait  of  this  continent  water  is  scarce.  I  know,  for 
iiMtance,  of  a  ranch  of  a  million  acres  which  Ih  for  sale  in  this  cit3\  It 
will  probably  be  taken  to  London  and  sold  there.  Nearly  all  of  that 
million  a^TresMs  Government  land,  and  it  is  not  the  legal  title  that  is  for 
«ile,  bat  virtual  possession.  What  the  parties  have  obtained  title  to 
by  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry  is  the  banks  of  two  streams.  It  is 
iiuposKible  to  use  that  land  for  grazing  (the  only  purpose  that  it  is  fit 
fttr)  without  access  to  the  water.  The  man  who  commands  the  access 
(othe  water  commands  this  million  acres  of  land  just  as  truly  as  though 
It  were  patented  to  him.  All  through  the  West  enormous  amounts  of 
Ittnd  are  held  in  this  way.  That  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  who 
viflbeii  to  go  upon  Government  land  to  get  any  such  land  that  he  can 
lue  profitably  is  proved  by  the  high  rents  that  are  paid.  Men  do  not 
pay  largely  for  what  they  can  get  for  nothing.  You  will  find  that  in  all 
oor  new  States  arable  land  already  commands  a  high  x)rice. 

LAND  BENTS. 

The  rent  of  land  in  California,  where  it  is  rented  on  shares,  varies 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  produce.  In  the  new  Northwest  the 
rent  is  usnally  one-half.  In  New  Jersey  I  inquired,  the  other  day,  of  a 
brmcr  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  I  ha))i»ened  to  be,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  rent  there  was  one-half.  That  is  an  enormous  rent.  Buckle, 
in  Ills  iIistor3'  of  Civilization,  estimates  the  rent  in  Ireland  as  one-fourth 
«f  the  product — Jind  Ireland  has  always  been  supposed  to  Ik*  a  very 
bi^hly  rented  country. 

Mr.  rrou.  in  the  South  y<m  can  find  an  abundance  of  rich  land,  un- 
cultivated and  unoccupied,  which  can  be  rented  very  n\ucli  under  that 

The  Witness.  There  may  be  special  rosisons,  there  probably  are 
«pecia]  reasons,  why  the  stream  of  inimigratitm  has  not  been  directed 
rii  the  South. 

Mr.  Pi'ou.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Witness.  AH  these  considerations  must  be  takeu  iuto  account. 
But  I  have  seen  men  who  started  out  to  find  a  piece  of  the  public  do. 
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main  upf^n  which  to  make  a  home  and  who  have  come  back  diaheart- 
ened.    The  last  time  I  came  across  the  plains  I  met  one  &mily  who  had 
sold  a  farm  in  the  Platte  Valley  and  had  gone  away  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  up  into  Oregon,  and  who  were  coming  back,  the  man  inti  Jiding  to 
go  to  work  on  a  railway.    I  found  a  long  train  of  South  western  men 
from  the  Choctaw  Nation  who  had  been  as  far  as  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  Puget  Sound  and  who  were  coming  back.    You  will  find  them 
passing  and  repassing  in  that  way  all  the  time,  and  you  will  find  gen- 
erally that  the  man  who  starts  out  to  get  himself  a  homestead  on  Oov- 
ernmeut  land  will  find  that  the  cheapest  way  to  get  it  is  to  buy  or  rent. 
The  speculator  keeps  just  ahead  of  the  settler.    Our  laws,  although  in-^ 
tended  to  secure  every  man  a  home,  have  operated  just  the  other  way^ 
just  as  have  the  land  laws  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    A  larg^ 
business  has  been  carried  on,  and  is  now  being  carried  on,  in  the  mak  ^ 
ing  of  entries.    A  man  files  a  pre-emption  claim  or  a  homestead  eotiy^^ 
perfects  it,  and  sells  it  out  to  a  capitalist,  and  then  goes  on  to  repeat 
the  operation.    I  noticed  the  last  time  I  came  across  the  continent  that 
at  Council  Bluffs  there  was  an  advertisement  of  one  of  these  land-gnmr 
railroad  companies  posted  up  offering  some  2,500  improved  farms  for  sale. 
I  take  it  that  those  improved  farms  were  pieces  of  railroad  land  oo 
which  men  had  settled,  on  which  they  had  paid  something  down,  fat- 
ing a  mortgage  for  the  balance,  and  which  they  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon,  the  land  reverting  to  the  railroad  company,  which  wan  agiio 
offering  it  for  sale.    A  great  deal  of  that  land  through  the  West  is  oat 
fitted  by  nature  for  agriculture.    There  still  exists  ^^The  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,"  although  land-grant  agents  wipe  it  out  of  the  maps. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  CLASSES. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Are  not  the  unemployed  classes  very  much  increased  in 
number,  and  is  not  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  employment  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  employment  is  generally  for 
I>articular  kind  of  employment  in  a  particular  place  t  For  instance,  take 
this  city  or  Boston,  or  Chicago,  for  an  illustration.  We  find  large  nno- 
l»ers  of  people  out  of  employment,  and  they  say  there  is  not  a  sufficieot 
demand  for  labor ;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  we  flwl 
that  what  tlicy  speak  of  is  a  demand  for  a  particular  kind  of  Ial)or  in  a 
particuhir  place,  to  wit,  Xcw  York  or  any  other  of  the  citie:«.  Tl"*.^ 
could  go  elsewhere  aiul  find  employment,  but  they  demand  emploviucot 
in  Xew  York  or  Boston,  or  IMiihulelphia  or  Chicago,  and  they  cannot 
find  it  there,  although  they  could  tin<l  it  el-^ewhere  if  they  wore  willing 
ro  go  and  seek  it.  Then  the  statement  is  made  that  there  is  not  a  Miffi- 
cieut  demand  for  labor,  and  unless  they  can  find  emp1o3*ment  in  a  |tf- 
ticular  trade  or  pursuit  at  a  particular  place,  they  will  go  to  the  |NHn( 
of  starvation  rather  than  give  up  the  ehanre  of  securing  such  employ- 
nienr.  rather  than  resort  to  the  cultivatitm  of  the  land,  for  instance. 
which  would  be  a  certain  source  of  supplying  their  ordinary  wants^. 

The  WiTNi:t^.s.  All  that  you  say  may  Ik*  true  in  individaal  l•a^^ 
bur  it  is  not  generally  true.  Yvui  will  find  today  in  all  the  cities  on- 
euiphiyed  men.  You  will  find  that  the  number  of  the  unemplovwl  ^•»- 
lies  at\liflerent  times.  There  come  times  such  as  that  of  the  Urt  J^ 
jn»'ssi<in  we  ]»assed  thronHii,  whrn.  tVoni  one  end  of  the  count rj*  to  tb* 
(•ther.  lar^e  nunilH*rs  of  men  were  unemployed.  Of  cou we  every  bm 
naturally  prefers  the  employment  that  he  is  usetl  to  and  in  which  he 
can  4lu  best:  but  it  is  not  true,  as  a  general  thing,  that  men  U9  ^ 
willing  to  turn  from  one  employment  to  another  when  they  Audit 
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to  do  10.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  have  any  experience  in  these 
large  citieii,  yon  are  constantly  beset  by  men  who  say  to  you,  <^I  want 
something  to  do;  I  am  willing  to  do  anything."  Such  men  are  always 
walking  our  streets  and  tramping  along  our  roads ;  some  even  in  the 
best  of  times  and  when  hard  times  come  a  great  many.  There  may  be 
at  times,  a  surplus  of  labor  in  some  branches  of  industry  and  not  in 
others.  That,  under  our  present  industrial  system,  is  constantly  likely 
to  occur  to  some  extent;  but  under  a  state  of  free<loin  it  would  be 
quickly  relieved.  Where  too  much  of  one  thing  was  produced  relatively 
to  other  things  the  price  of  that  article  would  fall  as  compared  with 
the  prices  of  other  articles,  and  capital  and  lalK»r  would  naturally  be  at- 
tracted to  the  proilnction  of  the  others,  thus  quickly  restoring  the  level. 
There  come  times,  however,  when  the  snpply  of  labor  seems  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  not  in  two  or  three  occupations,  but  in  all.  In 
fiMSt,  to  some  extent  this  is  true  even  in  what  we  consider  normal 
times.  We  are  used  to  it,  but  it  is  really  strange  that  there  should 
ever  be  a  seeming  over-supply  of  labor  when  you  consider  that  the  real 
d».*mand  for  labor  is  labor  itself.  The  two  hands  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  month,  and  until  human  wants  are  satisfied,  there  must  always 
be  need  for  hnman  labor.  When  you  analyze  trade  you  find  that  it 
is  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  other  commodities,  the  exchange 
of  the  products  of  one  kind  of  labor  for  the  products  of  another  kind  of 
labor,  so  that  it  is  really  labor  that  creates  the  effective  demand  for 
labor.  The  only  explanation  of  these  general  depressions  is  to  be  found 
m  the  fact  of  the  monopoly  of  the  natural  oi)poi  tunities  for  labor ;  in  the 
fa«:t  that  labor  is  shut  off  from  access  to  the  land,  so  that  it  is  unable  to 
«-mploy  itself.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  all  men  could  not  go  to  farm- 
ing. It  is  certsiinly  true  that  sdl  men  would  not  want  to  go  to  farming ; 
but  in  every  trade  you  will  find  some  men  who  probably  would  go  to 
farmiDg  if  there  were  profitable  opportunity.  If  you  were  to  open  to- 
tlay  a  large  botly  of  agricultural  land  witliin  convenient  distance  of 
these  cities,  and  make  it  free,  3*ou  would  find  a  grand  rush  for  it ;  a  rush 
▼bich  would  relievo  labor  in  almost  every  trade,  by  reducing  the  num- 
Wr  of  those  competing  for  work,  and  which  again  would  increase  the 
tlemand  for  labor  in  these  various  occupations. 

CAUSES  OP   INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSIONS. 

Xow,  I  think  these  indnstrial  depressions,  that  seem  to  spread  over 

the  whole  civilized  world  like  great  waves,  can  ultimately  be  traced  to 

the  fact  that  land  is  not  thus  oi)en  to  labor.    I  think  we  can  see  their 

freneifis  in  this  country.    For  insbiuce,  there  is  an  era  of  stimulation. 

^^e  ^o  largely  into  railroad  building ;  business  is  brisk ;  there  seems 

to  be  a  gootl  tlemand  for  everything.    Now,  there  is  one  thing,  and  only 

o&e  thing,  which,  during  all  this  time,  rises  in  price,  and  that  is  land. 

Voiir  city  lots  increase  in  value;  your  a^^qicultural  lands  also.     Wher- 

••riryour  railroad  goes  land  jinni)y  up  throe,  four,  five,  or  six  hundred, 

'c  (ifrhaps  a  thousand  per  cent.    Now,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land 

iDr'«ius  that  the  man  who  wants  to  use  the  laud  must  pay  a  greater  pre- 

r/.:i]iii  for  doing  so.    The  raising  of  the  price  of  land  is  the  raising  of  a 

iuirier  l)etwfen  labor  and  its  natural  oi>p(>rt unities.     Then  you  find  that 

tlifjic  high  prices  of  lai:d  eheek  building,  check  settlement,  check  im- 

I'liivvaicnt.     Thus  comes  a  check  to  protluction  at  the  very  foundation 

<»f  lilt?  iij<Iustrial  system,  the  stratum  on  which  all  our  industries  wat; 

and  uH^eftsarily  this  cessation  of  [iroductiou  causes  a  cessation  or  reduc- 

tfoii  of  demand,  of  demand  for  other  things.    That,  in  other  avocat\oi\«^ 
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Hgaiu,  checks  production,  and  so  the  impulse  runs  through  the  whole 
tudustrial  net-work  and  produces  what  seems  to  be  paralysis  every- 
where, and  in  all  occupations  you  have  men  idle  who  would  gladly  be 
at  work. 

Mr.  PuGH.  This  thing  which  you  call  '^monopoly"  comes  in  and  ar- 
rests the  natural  course  of  these  currents  and  dams  them  up  at  certain 
l>oints  and  produces  waste  places  elsewhere ;  is  that  it  f 

The  Witness.  Precisely.  The  result  is  precisely  analogous  to  that 
wliich  would  be  produced  in  the  human  frame  if  you  were  to  tie  liga- 
tures around  the  body  and  prevent  the  flow  of  the  blood. 

LACK  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mr.  Call.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  at  the  terminatioa 
of  the  war,  and  even  now,  vt»ry  large  quantities  of  improved  laucl^ 
ready  for  cultivation  were  tlu»u  and  still  are  accessible  to  labor  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  under  the  most  desirablecondilions  of  climate  ancl 
production,  all  reudy  to  the  hand  of  labor,  no  forests  to  clear,  notliin;;' 
of  that  kind,  and  yet  that  it  has  been  found  im]>ossible  to  get  hibor  to 
come  to  any  extent  from  the  Northern  States  to  occupy  tliose  lauiU  t 
Certainly  the  rents  have  not  been  high.    The  lands  could  be  had  fyr 
anything  that  men  chose  to  give  for  them. 

The  Witness.  I  can  only  account  for  that  by  the  fact  that  people  do 
not  like  to  go  South.  Whether  there  is  any  real  cause  for  that  or 
whether  it  is  only  a  matter  of  imagination  is  something  that  I  hu^e 
only  my  own  opinions  about.     I  have  never  been  in  the  ^'outh. 

Mr.  Call.  Therefore  your  proposition  wliich  you  lay  down  here  w 
not  absolutely  true,  that  to  throw  open  agricultural  lands  eonvcnieot 
of  access  from  places  where  there  are  great  bodies  of  uuemj)loye<l  laltor 
would  be  suilicitnt  to  attnict  that  labor  to  those  lands. 

BARRIERS. 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  It  is  universally  true.  There  may  lie  i'liier 
barriers  than  physical  ones.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  the  barrier  of 
8Ui)erstition  ;  there  may  be  the  barrier  of  religious  hatred  ;  or  the  l»ar- 
rier  of  race  hatred ;  or  the  barrier  of  language  and  custom,  or  otbcr 
things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Call.  And  thebarrier  of  customary  employment  and  knowledge 
of  a  particular  pursuit  ? 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Call.  And  the  barrier  of  hK»al  attachments  ? 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Call.  Are  not  those  things  suftii-ient  to  account  for  the  geuerJ 
adherence  to  paiticnhir  trailers  .'  And  are  the  er4>norii]c  pro|>otiitioD« 
which  yon  lay  down  universally  true,  that,  if  the  land  were  free,  ihul 
would  at  once  relieve  over  pnMliicti<»n.  ami  that  what  ap|>ears  over  pp> 
ducticMi  is  but  an  insunieient  demand  tor  labor  f 

The  WiTNKss.  To  a  eertaiu  exti-nt,  yes:  biit  I  think  y*ai  will  fimi  i^' 
every  trade  that  there  an*  men  \\\i\t  will  readily  shift  fn)m  <me  l»ii-iij»v 
to  aii(»ther.  For  instaiH'e,  in  th<>  ])i-intiiig  business  you  tind  u  ?n*' 
nundH*r  of  jninters  (of  whom  I  am  one,  for  example)  doing  stimeth::)- 
else.  Von  will  lind  working  in  piintingoiHces  men  wh<>  are  s:iilor>.  mvu 
who  can  preach,  men  who  eaii  write,  men  who  have  some  knowletl}:!' ^'i 
the  grocery  iaisiness  or  of  farining.  and  so  on.  The  same  \9  ibe  catf 
among  the  telegraphers.    Theiv  is  always  a  certain  interchange  goU| 
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on  between  one  trade  and  another;  so  that  if  yoa  raise  wages,  or  if  yoo 
give  to  any  trade  a  special  attraction,  you  will  find  it  drawing  from  the 
■arroauding  population.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  reduce  wages  very 
much  or  cut  off  employment  in  any  particular  business  you  will  find  a 
liirge  uamber  passing  out  of  that  business  into  other  occup<ations. 

Mr.  Gall.  If  your  economic  theory  is  true  does  it  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  is  limited  in  its  application  to  a  dense  population  f 

The  Witness.  No,  I  think  it  true  absolutely  everywhere.  If  there 
was  a  country  in  which  there  were  only  two  men  it  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Call.  The  reason  it  seems  to  me  to  be  limited  to  dense  popula- 
tions is  that  there  are  so  many  avenues  of  employment  in  regions  which 
aie  sparsely  populated,  so  many  things  that  men  can  do  to  make  a  living, 
that  they  are  not  forced  to  any  particular  employment  for  the  means  of 
sobsistence. 
The  Witness.  Possibly  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 
Mr.  Call.  My  question  was,  whether  your  economic  theory  is  not 
necessarily  limited  in  application  to  dense  populations f 
The  Witness.  What  theory  do  you  refer  tot 

Mr.  Call.  Your  theory  that  over-production,  or  the  surplus  amount 
of  labor  in  any  employment,  would,  if  land  were  free,  necessarily  be 
relieved  by  men  going  out  of  that  employment  on  to  the  land. 

Tbt»  Witness.  No;  I  think  you  can  see  the  operation  of  that  principle 
in  a  sparse  population,  because,  as  you  say,  in  a  sparsely  i>opulated 
region  land  is  to  a  great  extent  free,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  no  want 
of  employment  and  there  is  no  surplus  labor. 

cheap  lands  in  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES — BENTS. 

Mr.  Call.  There  is  a  great  want  of  agricultural  labor.  For  instance, 
the  \rhole  South  is  open  to-day,  and  yet  the  towns  are  crowded  with 
l»t-op]f  who  could  have  land  either  to  rent  or  to  own,  but  those  people 
]»ri-lVr  to  live  in  the  towns. 

Tbi»  Witness.  Well,  I  think  yon  have  a  special  and  exce])tional  state 
of  iLin;;s  in  the  South.  In  the  first  i>lace,  your  agricultural  labor  was 
torn  long  time  i^erformed  by  slaves. 

Mr.  (.-ALL.  Only  about  one-third  of  it. 

The  Witness.  You  are  taking  the  South  as  a  whole t 

Mr.  Call.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Is  what  you  say  true  about  the  South  as  a  wholet 

.Mr.  Call.  Unquestionably  so. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  include  Alaryland  and  Kentucky! 

Mr.  Call.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Maryland,  but  I  include  Ken- 
tocky.  Lar^e  tractsof  land  can  be  had  there  on  the  easiest  terms;  and 
it  1*1  M>  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  :ind  in  other  Southern  States.  Large 
trarts  of  laud  are  selling  for  a  mere  song.  The  same  is  true  right  be- 
side WaMhiu^ton  city  in  Vir^iinia,  and  also  in  Mar^iand.  So  I  take  it 
UiMt  your  theory,  it'  economically  tnie,  is  true  only  when  applied  to  a 
fienKi*  [Hipulatioii,  wheie  employment  is  difheult  to  obtain  and  where 
tbe  means  of  sulMistence  c;iii  be  had  only  by  daily  lal)or  for  wa^es. 

The  Witness.  No,  1  think  not.  1  think  that  whatever  niodilie>ations 
er  ej[<*e|»tiou8  you  may  have  in  mind  would  be  due  rather  to  siieciai  cir- 
cnoiMauces.  You  Lave  in  your  mind,  pi'obably,  some  particular  locali- 
ties.   What  is  the  value  of  land  in  those  lociilities  f 

Mr.  Call.  O,  1  think  land  can  be  had  in  most  places  throughout 
Virginia  forfh>m  $5  to  $10  an  acre. 
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The  Witness.  That  land  in  Virginia  is  very  largely  ezhansted  land 
or  mountain  land,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Call.  No,  sir ;  very  good  land. 

The  Witness.  What  an?  rents  in  Vir;:iniat  Oris  there  any  renting 
on  shares  f 

Mr.  Call.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose,  however,  that  anywhere  in  the 
Soath  yon  can  i*ent  land  tor  one-fourth  of  the  crop. 

The  Witness.  Let  me  ask  Senator  Geor;?e.  When  you  rent  land  on 
shares,  Senator  George,  what  do  you  generally  get  for  it? 

Senator  GEOnaE.  I  have  been  getting  as  much  as  one-qnarterof  the 
crop,  but  my  tenants  decline  to  pay  it.    I  don't  get  that  now. 

Mr.  Call.  In  old  times  it  used  to  be  about  one-quarter  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Geobge.  The  ante-bellum  price  was  one-quarter  of  the  cot- 
ton and  one-third  of  the  corn ;  com  requiring  much  less  labor  to  pro- 
duce it.  That  old  custom  prevailed  for  awhile  in  Mississippi  after  the 
war,  but  of  late  it  has  been  found  —at  least  that  is  my  ex])erience— 
that  the  tenants  are  unwilling  to  give  even  one-quarter  of  the  com 
and  the  cotton  both  and  I  do  not  know  of  much  renting  done  now  for  a 
part  of  the  crop.  Sometimes  they  work  the  land  on  shares,  but  that  i.4 
not  renting;  that  is  where  the  landlord  funiishes  the  te^im  and  the  im- 
plements and  various  things  which  arc  at  his  cost  alone,  the  laborer 
furnishing  simply  the  labor. 

The  Witness.  In  such  cases  what  is  the  rent  t 

Senator  George.  In  those  cases  they  generallv  divide  on  the  even 
half. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  rent  there,  as  comjKired 
with  the  rents  in  the  North  or  in  Europe,  would  be  about  one  third; 
that  is,  the  corn  rent.    Cotton  may  be  regarded  as  a  ]>ecnliar  croji. 

Mr.  Call.  And  yet  the  proprietors  of  the  land  hold  it  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  it  cannot  be  sold  at  all,  even  with  those  rents  prevailing. 

The  Witness.  That  often  ha})pens ;  but  yet  the  fact  that  such  reutu 
are  paid  shows  that  that  is  the  premium  paid  by  labor  for  the  n«e  of 
land  in  that  locality.  There  may  be  other  reasons,  you  know,  for  the 
difficulty  of  disi>osing  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Call.  But  the  one-quarter  of  the  crop  does  not  pay  the  taxes 
upon  the  great  body  of  the  land,  because  only  little  of  it  is  rented.  If 
all  the  land  that  a  man  had  down  there  could  be  rented  at  that  rate  it 
would  pay ;  but  there  is  very  little  of  it  rented  at  all.  If  yon  owned 
1,000  acres  you  would  i)robaby  be  able  to  rent  100  or  200  acres  of  it  at 
that  mte,  or  at  all,  and  your  remaining  800  acres  would  be  bnug:ing  you 
nothing. 

The  Witness.  Couldn't  I  rent  more  if  I  reduced  my  prices  ! 

Mr.  Call.  No;  you  could  not  make  anything  out  of  itif  you  reduced 
your  price.  To  say  nothing  of  interest,  it  would  not  pay  your  tases  and 
furnish  you  with  a  very  small  amount  over  and  alK>ve. 

The  Witness.  What  would  happen  then  if  L  should  give  up  that  laud 
and  leave  it  free  t 

Mr.  Call.  It  would  n-main  unemployed. 

The  Witness.  Nobody  would  take  it! 

Mr.  Call.  No  ;  and  it  wouhl  grow  up  in  a  few  years  so  that  it  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  expenditure  to  remove  the  trees  and 
clear  the  land  again  and  make  it  fit  for  occupation.  And  in  fact  alarge 
])ortion  of  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  country  has  i^rown  np  during  i 
I>eriod  while  it  was  accessible  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  work  it  ^  i 
very  low  rent,  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  orop. 

The  Witness.  During  that  time  have  you  had  in  the  Soatli  as  mock 
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■offeriug  or  as  mach  idle  or  surplus  labor  as  we  have  bad  iu  tbe  North 
10  iiro|>ortioii  to  |)opulation  ?  Has  there  been  in  the  South  auy  such 
difficulty  OS  there  has  been  here  iu  finding  employment  f 

Mr.  ProH.  No ;  there  has  been  no  difficulty  of  that  sort  that  I  have 
beard  of. 

The  Witness.  Then  does  not  that  prove  that  this  theory  is  true ! 

Mr.  Call.  It  undoubtedly  proves  tlie  fact  that  where  land  is  easy  of 
access  and  the  iK>pnlation  is  accustomed  to  cultivate  it  they  will  go 
Qfiou  the  land  before  they  will  starve.  But  how  is  it  with  your  theory 
that  to  open  up  the  land  iu  contiguity  to  large  masses  of  unemployed 
labor  will  draw  the  laborers  from  the  occupations  and  the  places  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  and  induce  them  to  engage  in  agriculture— 
liow  does  that  theory  accord  with  the  fact  that  these  gieat  bodies  of 
fiutile  lands  have  been  open  to  the  suii)lus  labor  of  the  country  and 
easily  accessible  by  railroad  all  the  time  and  yet  have  not  been  availed 
of  by  tlus  surplus  labor  f 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  state  positively  that  that  would  draw  labor 
firom  other  avocations  to  which  it  was  accustomed.  I  said  that  it  would 
dnnw  oft'  enough  labor  to  relieve  the  comi>etition  among  htborers  in  those 
different  avocations  where  thei*e  was  a  suriilus  of  labor.  Then,  too,  there 
are  various  degrees  of  being  accustomed  to  agricultural  employment. 

Mr.  Call.  I  was  only  tryiug  to  ascertain  whether  your  proposition  is 
economically  true. 

VACANT  LAND  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Witness.  It  seems  to  me  so.  For  instance,  a  large  pait  of  this 
idand  of  Manhattan  is  still  vacant.  Supi>ose,  now,  that  that  vacant 
land  were  free,  and  that  anybody  who  chose  to  build  a  house  upon  it 
ocmld  go  and  build;  don't  you  suppose  that  buildings  would  spring  up 
unmediately  on  all  the  parts  of  the  island  that  are  now  vacant  I 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  but  1  am  not  speaking  of  buildings.  We  were  si>eak- 
ugof  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  shoes  or  to  work  at  some 
other  trade,  starting  in  to  become  farmers.  We  were  speaking  of  work- 
top on  the  land — of  farming. 

The  Witness.  But  to  build  a  house  on  laud  is  to  use  the  land,  just  as 
anch  as  to  plant  a  tree  or  to  grow  a  crop. 

TOE  CROVTDING  OF  LABOREKS  IN  CITIES. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  am  informed  that  near  tliis  city  tliere  are  healthy  places, 
*ilL  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air,  where  houses  could  be  rented  at  much 
iwer  rates  thau  they  C4in  be  had  in  the  city,  or  than  are  ])aid  for  apart- 
nienrii  in  thcKC  tenement-houses;  but  that  the  laborers  will  not  ]e<avethc 
dty  to  go  out  into  the  suburbs,  even  in  jihirrs  which  are  contiguous  to 
^hf  K'enes  of  their  labors.  I  don^t  know  how  far  that  is  true,  but  i  am 
I'lfonned  that  it  is  true  to  some  extent  at  least. 

The  Witness.  Don't  you  think  that  must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect 
<  itement  of  the  facts  t  Do  you  think  that  an  ordinary  man  would  i)re- 
(vT  lo  pa3'  a  high  rent  in  a  squalid  tenement -house  rather  than  to  have 
a  cfjod  hovLt^Q  at  a  cheap  rent  t    The  averag*^  man  is  not  a  fool. 

Mr.  I'roa.  It  is  unreasonable,  certainly,  and  I  would  say  that  it  could 
not  be  the  fact,  but  1  am  informed  that  it  is.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  if 
yoQ  c:iD,  why  it  is  that  ]>eople  will  suffer  iu  these  tenement -houses  and 
hreatLe  this'  foul  air  and  live  cramped  up  as  they  do,  when  they  could 
ZO  oat  to  these  places,  which  are  but  a  short  distance  oif,  easily  accessi- 
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ble,  near  their  work,  and  find  pore  air  and  plenty  of  room  at  mncli  cheai» 
rates  than  they  have  to  pay  for  these  places  in  the  city.  I  am  told  th; 
that  lA  true  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  very  remar 
able  fact 

The  Witness.  You  will  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  a  fact  You  w: 
find  that  the  cheapness  of  land  in  those  places  to  which  yon  refer  is  o 
set  in  some  way  by  certain  drawbacks.  You  ma^  go  away  up  to  Ha 
lem,away  up  to  the  end  of  this  island,  and  yon  will  see  tenement-hons 
bnilding  all  the  way.  That  simply  proves  the  highness  of  rent — ti 
immense  value  of  the  land.  You  will  find  that  these  flats  which  a 
constantly  being  erected  rent  at  very  high  rates,  at  very  little  low> 
rates,  I  think,  up  there  than  down  here  in  the  more  crowded  parts 
the  city  ;  while  the  man  who  lives  up  there  has  this  disadvantage,  th 
he  must  pay  railroad  fare  in  going  and  in  returning.  Very  frequent! 
too,  there  are  other  disadvantages ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  in  son 
occupations  it  is  necessary  to  be  around  all  the  time  in  order  to  get  wor 
and  other  such  considerations.  You  will  find  that  people  tend  to  i 
the  best  tbey  can  under  all  the  conditions  that  surround  them. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  disadvantages  to  which  yoa  ref 
would  not  compare  with  the  disadvantages  of  living  in  these  tencme 
houses,  the  way  the  people  do  live  and  sufier  in  them  according  to  t] 
evidence  lien\    We  just  want  to  find  out  what  the  facts  really  are. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated.  You  must  ali 
take  this  into  consideration,  that  the  lower  you  get  a  man  the  iioon 
he  is,  and  the  harder  he  finds  it  to  live  the  more  helpless  he  l)ecome8- 
the  more  difiicult  it  is  for  him  to  move,  the  more  diflicult  it  is  for  him  t 
take  advantage  of  any  ])ossible  economies.  '  He  is  living  from  hand  I 
mouth  from  day  to  day.  The  life  and  the  spirit  are  trorldeu  out  of  bin) 
and  so  is  the  ])ower  of  getting  information  or  of  availing  himself  of  it 
You  can  grt  labor  into  such  a  condition  finally  that  it  is  absolntelj 
chained  to  the  soil.  For  instance,  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Engian^ 
yon  will  find  the  most  astonishing  diflerences  in  wages  in  thes:imeoGCt 
pations  within  very  small  distances.  I  refer  to  agricultural  labor  paJ 
ticularl.v.  The  fad  is  that  the  laborer  in  those  cases  has  become  e 
imbnited  that  he  does  not  know  enough  to  take  advantage  of  any  ii 
crease  of  wages  which  he  might  secure  bj'  a  change  of  place.  He 
there  living  absolutely  from  hand  to  month  from  day  to  day — liviii 
probably  to  some  extent  on  credit,  and  he  cannot  move. 

^Ir.  PuGH.  In  such  a  case  the  man  has  no  fi-eedom  of  action  or  i 
willt 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr,  Puon.  You  may  proceed  with  your  general  statement. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  have  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  land  m 
nopoly  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  these  industrial  depressions  fro 
which  we  sufier  ]>eriodically.  Further  than  that,  as  I  said  in  the  l 
ginning,  the  whole  course  of  invention  and  of  improvement  has  tend* 
to  bind  men  closer  and  closer  together,  to  require  their  closer  and  clos 
co-0]>eration,  and  you  must  have  that^  either  under  conditions  iu  wLit 
one  man  is  master  and  the  others  are  his  servaTits,  or  yoa  must  ba' 
some  form  of  co-o] deration.  Practically,  I  think  the  progress  uf  even 
is  towanl  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  businesses  that  ore  in  the 
nature  monoiK)lies,  and  that  the  State  must  add  to  its  functions  i« 
tinually. 

A  GOYEBNliENT  TELEGRAPH. 

We  nee  this  now  with  reference  to  the  telegraph  IniBineMi    That  hi 
been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  by  the  strike  which  hi 
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recently  taken  place.  The  telegraph,  like  the  railroad,  is  in  its  natnre 
a  monopoly.  Here  Ti-e  have  one  overgrown  company  which  has  absorbed 
to  itflelt'  all  other  lines,  with  which  no  competition  is  possible,  and  which 
can  absolutely  disregard  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  I  had  once  a  prac- 
tical ezemplitication  of  that  myself,  which  converted  me  to  the  doctrine 
uf  the  State  ownership  of  the  telegraph.  In  the  winter  of  1868, 1  came 
icrosR  the  continent  aa  the  representative  of  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco 
who  proposed  to  start  a  first-class  Democratic  morning  paper.  It  was 
impossible  to  start  a  first-class  paper  without  getting  the  telegraphic 
news,  and  I  was  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  telegraph  company 
for  the  transmission  of  the  news.  There  exists  in  the  United  States  a 
monopoly  of  news  called  the  New  York  Associated  Press.  The  papers 
that  compose  that  association  will  allow  no  other  paper  to  come  into 
their  combination  here,  so  that  a  new  paper  would  have  to  start  and 
flght  them  as  a  combination.  The  last  one  that  obtained  entrance  into 
the  association  was  the  New  York  World,  which  got  in  some  20  or  25 
years  ago  by  paying  $100,000  for  the  pri\ilege.  That  monopoly  extends 
all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  Associated  Press  monopoly? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  monopoly  of  the  newsf 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  is  another  kind  of  monopoly  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of  heretofore.  All  the  papers  in  San  Francisco,  getting  the 
Amoviated  Press  news,  happened  to  be  Ecpubliean,  and  there  was  a 
very  general  desire  to  have  a  Democratic  paper,  and  a  large  amount  of 
money  was  subscribed  for  it.  The  Associated  Press  in  San  Francisco 
rpfnsed  to  sell  us  the  news.  We  offered  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  any- 
body else,  but  they  refused  there  to  let  us  have  it,  and  I  came  across 
tbe  continent  to  deal  with  them  at  headquarters  here.  I  offered  as  much 
innny  of  the  California  papers  were  paying;  I  offered  as  much  as  they 
«*?re  all  paying  together;  but  the  association  would  not  admit  my  ])aper. 
I  then  went  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  made  ar- 
fari};ements  with  the  oHlcials  of  the  company,  the  president  and  vice- 
Prf'sideiit,  for  the  transmission  of  a  certain  quantity  of  news  daily  to 
f  *u!ifoi'iiia.  They  agreed  to  transmit  for  me  live  hundred  words  a  day 
frinn  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  as  I  might  select,  for  the  sum 
of  jilMK)  a  month  in  gold  coin.  They  would  not  make  a  written  contract, 
liiu  they  told  mo  those  were  the  terms,  and  that  we  could  start  the 
pj|M»r  on  that  faith.  I  telegraphed  to  my  peai)le  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  paper  was  started.  I  went  on  to  Philadelphia,  having  selected  that 
Ji!*  my  ]>f>int,  and  l>egan  to  send  news  daily.  The  Associated  Press  in 
>*;iii  Francisco  found  that  we  were  beating  them  with  the  news. 

The  Ciiafrman.  That  means  that  you  were  furnishing  better  news 
than  they  were? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  The  first  thing  I  knew  there  came  an  order  to 
OK*  fmm  General  Kckert,  who  was  at  that  time  a  division  superintend- 
ent nf  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  telling  me  that  after  a 
n-rtsiin  date,  within  a  day  or  two,  they  would  refuse  to  receive  any  news 
from  me  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  I  must  filr  my  dispatches  in  New 
Ycirk.  I  proteste<i  against  that  as  an  infraction  of  the  eimtriiet,  hut  the 
■•Tfler  wa«  p*»reni])tory  and  I  had  to  obey  it.  I  canje  on  to  New  York 
.U)d  made  arrangements,  and  eontinued  to  sen<l  my  ^lispatehes.  Th«Mr 
idt*a  in  moving  me  from  Philadelphi  >,  was  that  1  could  not  g(*t  th('  news 
im  well  in  New  York;  but  1  did  get  the  news  an<l  I  transn)itte<l  it  regu- 
larly for  a  time.  Then  they  sent  mo  a  notice  giving  me  ten  days'  warning 
that  after  that  time  the  price  would  bo  raised  from  $(H)0  to  $2,000  a  month. 

31  0 (5  LAW) 
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ble,  near  tlieir  work,  and  find  pore  air  and  plenty  of  room  at  mnch  cheaper 
rates  than  they  have  to  pay  for  these  places  in  the  city.    I  am  told  thata 
that  lA  true  to  a  very  considerable  extent^  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  very  remari[ 
able  fact. 

The  Witness.  You  will  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  a  fact.    Yon  wi^ 
find  tliat  the  cheapness  of  land  in  those  places  to  which  yon  refer  is  ofl^ 
set  in  some  way  by  certain  drawbacks.    You  may  go  away  up  to  Ha  ^ 
lem,  away  up  to  the  end  of  this  island,  and  you  will  see  tencment-bons^ 
building  all  the  way.    That  simply  proves  the  highness  of  rent — t^ 
immense  value  of  the  land.    You  will  find  th«at  these  flats  which  ^^ 
constantly  being  erected  rent  at  very  high  rates,  at  very  little  low'er 
rates,  I  think,  up  there  than  down  here  in  the  more  crowded  jiarta  at' 
the  city ;  while  the  man  who  lives  up  tbere  has  this  disadvantage,  tbn 
he  must  pay  railroad  fare  in  going  and  in  returning.    Very  fteqnentJj, 
too,  there  are  other  disadvantages;  such,  for  example,  as  that  in  some 
occupations  it  is  necessary  to  be  around  all  the  time  in  order  to  get  iiXMrfc, 
and  other  such  considerations.    You  will  find  that  people  tend  to  do 
the  best  tbey  can  under  all  the  conditions  that  surround  them. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  disadvantages  to  which  yon  refer 
would  not  compare  with  the  disadvantages  of  living  in  these  teneneDt 
houses,  the  way  the  people  do  live  and  sufier  in  them  according  to  tbe 
evidence  here.    We  just  want  to  find  out  what  the  facts  really  are. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated.  You  must  alA» 
take  this  into  consideration,  that  the  lower  you  get  a  man  the  poorer 
he  is,  and  the  harder  he  finds  it  to  live  the  more  helpless  he  becomes- 
the  more  difiicult  it  is  for  him  to  move,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  hiotn 
take  advantage  of  any  ])ossible  economies.  '  He  is  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  from  day  to  day.  The  life  and  the  spirit  are  trodden  out  of  hiw. 
and  so  is  the  ])ower  of  getting  information  or  of  availing  himself  of  it. 
You  can  get  labor  into  such  a  condition  finally  that  it  is  absolnteiv 
chained  to  the  soil.  For  instance,  in  some  of  the  distriets  of  £it|;ittD() 
you  will  find  the  most  astonishingdifierencesin  wagesin  thessimeoccn 
pat  ions  within  v(Ty  small  distances.  I  refer  to  agricultural  labor  par 
ticularl.v.  The  fact  is  that  the  laborer  in  those  cases  has  become  «» 
imbnited  that  he  does  not  know  enough  to  take*  advantage  of  any  in 
crease  of  wages  which  he  might  secure  by  a  change  of  placi\  He  i* 
there  living  absolutely  fnnn  hand  to  mouth  from  day  to  day — livin; 
probably  to  some  i^xtent  on  credit,  and  he  cannot  move, 

^Ir.  Prou.  in  such  a  case  the  man  has  no  freedom  of  actiouornf 
willt 

The  Wi  rNESS.  No. 

]Mr.  Pi'Gii.  You  Hjay  proceed  with  your  general  statement. 

The  WiTNKSS.  W(»ll,  I  have  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  land  »» 
no])oIy  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  these  industrial  depressions  fivni 
which  we  sufier  periodically.  Further  than  that,  as  I  said  in  tbe  br- 
ginning,  the  whole  course  of  invention  and  of  improvement  baA  ttoM 
to  bind  men  closer  and  closer  together,  to  require  their  closer  and  rl<i^ 
co-operation,  and  you  must  have  that,  either  under  couditionK  iu  vLicl' 
one  man  is  master  and  the  others  an*  his  servants,  or  yon  must  ba^** 
some  form  of  co-openition.  Practically,  I  think  the  progress  of  e^Ttit* 
is  toward  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  businessc's  that  an*  in  tbe^^ 
nature  monoiK)lies,  and  that  the  State  must  add  to  \ia  fnnctioDi  ««'-* 
tinually. 

A  GOYEBXMENT  TELEGRAPH. 

We  see  this  now  with  reference  to  the  telegraph  hnriiwi  That  hii 
been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  tbe  people  by  the  atrike  wkhk  ■*    i 
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recently  taken  place.  The  telegraph,  like  the  railroad,  is  iu  its  nature 
a  monopoly.  Here  ti'c  have  one  overgrown  company  which  has  absorbed 
to  itaeir  all  other  lines,  with  which  no  competition  is  possible,  and  which 
ean  absolutely  disregard  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  I  had  once  a  prac- 
tical ezemplitication  of  that  myself,  which  converted  me  to  the  doctrine 
uf  the  State  ownership  of  the  telegraph.  In  the  winter  of  1868, 1  came 
icrosA  the  continent  as  the  representative  of  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco 
who  proiiOHed  to  start  a  first-class  Democratic  morning  paper.  It  was 
impossible  to  start  a  first-class  paper  without  getting  the  telegraphic 
news,  and  I  was  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  telegraph  company 
for  the  transmission  of  the  news.  There  exists  in  the  United  States  a 
monopoly  of  news  called  the  New  York  Associated  Press.  The  pa])ers 
that  compose  that  association  will  allow  no  other  paper  to  come  into 
their  combination  here,  so  that  a  new  paper  would  have  to  start  and 
light  them  as  a  combination.  The  last  one  that  obtained  entrance  into 
Ati  association  was  the  New  York  World,  which  got  iu  some  20  or  25 
years  ago  by  paying  $100,000  for  the  privilege.  That  monopoly  extends 
idl  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  Associated  Press  monopoly  f 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  And  the  monopoly  of  the  news! 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  is  another  kind  of  monopoly  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of  heretofore.  All  the  papers  in  San  Francisco,  getting  the 
Anociated  Press  news,  happened  to  be  Eepublican,  and  there  was  a 
Teiy  general  desire  to  have  a  Democratic  paper,  and  a  large  amount  of 
noaey  was  subscribed  for  it.  The  Associated  Press  in  S<an  Francisco 
rrfhseil  to  sell  us  the  news.  We  offered  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  any- 
body else,  but  they  refused  there  to  let  us  have  it,  and  I  came  across 
tl)c  continent  to  deal  with  them  at  headquarters  here.  I  offered  as  much 
lii  any  of  the  California  papers  were  paying;  I  offered  as  much  as  they 
^«»re  all  paying  together;  but  the  association  would  not  admit  my  ]>aper. 
f  I  iln?u  wvut  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  njade  ar- 
rangements with  the  ofiicials  of  the  company,  the  ]>resident  and  vice- 
president,  for  the  transmission  of  a  certain  quantity  of  news  daily  to 
^'alilornia.  They  agreed  to  transmit  for  me  live  hundred  words  a  day 
fnim  New  York,'Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  as  I  might  select,  for  the  sum 
of  gfMKI  a  month  in  gold  coin.  They  would  not  make  a  written  contract, 
^>ut  they  told  me  those  were  the  terms,  and  that  wo  could  start  the 
liajHT  on  that  faith.  I  telegraphed  to  my  peoiilo  in  San  Francisco,  and 
th«f  pa]HT  was  started.  I  went  on  to  Philadelphia,  having  selected  that 
siH  my  ixiint,  and  began  to  send  news  daily.  The  Associated  Press  in 
SiiTi  Francisco  found  that  we  were  beating  them  with  the  news. 

The  Chaikman.  That  means  that  j'ou  were  furnishing  better  news 
iban  they  were  ! 

The  Witness.  Yes.  The  first  thing  I  knew  there  came  an  order  to 
me  fnmi  General  Eckert,  who  was  at  that  time  a  division  su])erintend- 
ent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  telling  me  that  after  a 
(vrtiiiu  date,  within  a  day  or  two,  they  would  refuse  to  receive  any  news 
fhmi  me  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  I  luust  liU^  my  dispatches  in  New 
York.  I  prot€*sted  against  that  as  an  inthiction  of  the  c(mtriiet.  hut  the 
•irder  was  peremptory  and  I  had  to  ol>i\v  it.  I  came  on  to  New  York 
ind  miule  arrangements,  and  continued  to  send  my  dispateh<'s.  Tht'ir 
mJi'u  in  moving  me  from  Piiiladelphi  i,  was  that  I  could  not  get  the  news 
as  wril  in  New  York;  but  I  did  get  the  news  and  I  transmitted  it  n>gu- 
brly  for  a  time.  Then  they  sent  mo  a  notice  giving  me  ten  days^  warning 
that  after  that  time  the  price  would  be  raised  trom  $000  to  $2,000  a  month. 

31  O— {«  ^W) 
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I  went  down  aud  proteBted  against  that  as  a  proliibitory  tariff,  and  as  a 
gross  infraction  of  the  contract  with  them,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  paperrx-  <^ 
had  been  started.  They  told  me  it  was  no  use.  General  McAlpine  said,^  ML 
"  There  is  no  use,  Mr.  George;  all  you  say  is  true,  but  we  are  the  masterse^-^ 
aud  you  will  have  to  obey."  I  went  in  and  saw  Mr.  Orton,  who  wa^^.,^ 
then  president  of  the  company.  He  heard  me — scarcely  heard  me— anf:^  ( 
then  said  in  substance,  ^'  Mr.  George,  the  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  ^rsi 
is  this:  These  are  our  terms  and  you  must  obey  them.  If  you  don't  lik^ito.  .^ 
them,  go  and  build  a  telegraph  line  across  the  mountains  for  yourself.'*^  ,» 
The  consequence  was  that  the  paper  failed  and  tho  money  was  lost. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  lostf 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  how  much;  s<ime  thousands  of  dollar  j      < 
The  same  thing,  I  think,  ha«  been  done  in  other  cases  by  the  Wester 
Union  Telegraph  Comi)any. 

The  Chairman.  What  actuated  the  Western  Union  Company  in  thL 
breach  of  that  contract  with  yout 

The  Witness.  It  did  that  for  the  Associated  Bress  of  California,  o 
rival  in  business. 

The  CHAiRiyrAN.  Wliat  makes  you  think  so! 

The  Witness.  I  think  so  from  what  the  Associated  Press  and  tel 
graph  men  told  me  themselves,  and  from  all  the  circumstances  of  t 
case. 

T!ie  Chairman.  From  the  admissions  of  the  parties  in  interest  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  Mr.  Simonton  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  pr  ^-j- 
prietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  and  Call,  and  also  the  genera  il 
ageut  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press  here.    When  I  came  on  aLvW 
called  upon  him  he  received  me  very  courteously,  but  he  said, "  You  ciii  ji  7 
get  the  news,  Mr.  George.    I  hold  this  position  at  a  salary  of  85,000   a 
year;  I  would  not  work  for  $5,000  a  year;  1  am  simply  here  lo  ket-/* 
yours  or  any  other  paper  from  getting  the  news."    The  Associate*/ 
Press  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comimiiy  have  always  wurkeJ 
together.    These  large  nioiif)pliea  always  do  work  together. 

A  MONOrLY   OV  NEWS. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  nuws,  the  inttrUigeme 
of  the  (foniitry,  is  as  nnioh  a  subject  of  monopoly  as  the  Teh^grajih  itseh? 

The  Witness.  Ct»rtainly  I  do.  There  an*,  somi^  little  iireaks  in  tli»' 
monopoly,  howt*ver.  There  is  now  a  small  rival  asMN'iation,  ami  then* 
have  been  occasional  rival  associations;  but  ;:eneially  they  have  Inen 
broken  up  afler  running  a  very  sh(»rt  course. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  mean  to  say  that  the  pt)wer  to  tell  the  truth  ?'• 
the  public,  or  to  lie  to  the  ])ul)li4',  Ihrciuj^h  the  press  is  niono]M)1iz«'d  ? 

The  WiT.NKSS.  CiTtninly.  J  mean  that.  1  ean  give  anotlur  ir. 
stanee  of  the  e«»n<lnet  of  lln*  We.shTn  Cninn  Company,  showinir  h<«*'^' 
utterly  helpless  an  individual  is  in  dealing  with  snrh  ae4>rp(inirifin.  ti:i 
the  4th  of  Man'li,  isr»t»,  I  tile<l  in  tin*  Western  I'nion  olhee  at  W.i^hin;;. 
ton,  fur  transmission  Xo  San  Franris<-o,  th«*  lirst  inan:;uial  ad«Ixev<»  of 
General  (Irant.  I  was  aheatl  of  everyhtuly  else.  Nevi*rThf!e»iS.  tl;»' 
other  pap«*rs  in  tSan  Franeise«»  had  tlieir  extras  eontaini»iL:  the  n.e^<.i;:f 
sellin;;  <»n  the  streets  before  ours  was  ilelivere«l.  At  the  linn*  1  r:i.in:«"*l 
Mr.  (.iohright,  the  gentlemen  who  haiK  under  (reneral  lia^\lin>,  ili«*  d-<*- 
tribution  o\'  the  maint'olil  eopics,  with  a  gross  abuse  of  his  tra.«»t.  U- 
lieving  that  he  had  sent  otV  an  Associated  rxv.>s  dispateh  iii>r:  Uui  I 
found  out  afterwards,  by  the  a<lmissiou  of  a  high  oilieer  of  thu  Wfsiem 
Union  Telegraph  CcmiiKiny,  that  our  dispatch  wab  the  tir»t  lu  t«4ick 
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Chicago,  bat  that  the  message  was  delivered  to  our  rivals  in  advance 
of  its  delivery  to  as. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  conduct  ought  to  consti- 
tnto  a  criiuinal  offense  f  Or  what  is  your  idea  about  trickery  and 
kuavery  of  that  character  f 

The  Witness.  I  hardly  think  you  can  reach  it  in  that  way.  Money 
is  power,  and  it  is  nowhere  a  greater  power  than  in  the  administration 
uf  the  law.  If  a  man  with  a  small  purse  were  to  attempt  to  pursue  a 
great  corporation  like  that  at  law  he  would  Und  it  an  endless  task.  He 
could  not  do  it. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  are  si>eaking  of  civil  suits,  where  the  prosecutor 
is  comi>elled  to  pay  his  own  expenses ;  but  in  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
pahlic  is  the  prosecuting  party. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  even  there  a  rich  criminal  has  an  enormous 
advantage  over  a  poor  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  so ;  but  do  you  think  that  for  that  r^a- 
9IOU  it  is  better  to  submit  to  such  offenses,  or  should  the  public  make 
some  effort  to  punish  the  offender  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  to  make  such  a  thing  as  that  a  criminal 
offfnse  might  be  just  enough,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  beany  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  remedy  would  you  suggest  9 

THE  REMEDY — A  G0VERN3IENT  TELEGRAPH. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  only  efficient  remedy  would  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bnild  its  own  telegraph  lines,  to  do  as  the  Govcrument  has  ' 
done  iu  England.    The  conduct  of  the  telegra])h  business  is  just  as 
much  a  Government  function  as  the  carrying  of  letters.    Tbe  telegraphic 
dispatch  has,  to  a  large  extent,  superseded  the  writing  of  letters.    The 
teleuniph  could  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  post-office  ma- 
cbiueiy  much  more  cbeai)ly  than  any  jnivate  company  can  do  it,  and  it 
Would  then  still  further  supersede  the  writing  of  letters.    The  effect  of 
thv  tek'gRiph  business  beiuf;  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation  is 
Jioi  merely  Ui  continue  this  injustice  as  between  tho  mass  of  the  peojile 
ttud  certain  favorite  individuals,  building  up  an  enormous  and  unscru- 
pal(»u«eori>oration,  but  it  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  of  inventions 
*i»  that  line;  for  1  think  it  is  well  known  that  the  Western  Union  Tele 
bTaph  Couipany  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ])a5 ing  ])eople  not  to  invent, 
^d  h«i^  bought  up  invention  after  invention  simply  to  hold  them  idle. 
'^<trtaii»ly  is  a  fact  that  telegraphing  could  be  carried  on  very  much 
»'ln'ajKT  than  it  is  now,  and  if  it  were  so  the  peoi)lc  would  use  it  much 
'ftwn*  than  they  do  now. 

THR  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  AND  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COM- 
PANY. 

llie  Chairman.  Vou  \veresiM*aking  of  a  combination,  the  Associated 
I'rpKs,  which  usi*s  tlie  Western  Union  Telegrai)h  Corajiany  as  its  tool. 

Tile  Witness.  I  hai-dly  said  that  the  Associated  Press  uses  the  West- 
•TU  Uuiuii  Couipauy  as  its  tool.  I  should  not  say  that,  because  1  think 
It  is  a  sort  of  a  mutual  arrangement. 

The  CriAiKMAN.  Then  you  think  it  is  a  mutual  arrangement  in  which 
earh  iiwrt  the  other  for  their  joint  purposes.  We  have  heard  a  great 
flesil  aliout  the  i>ersons  who  control  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany;  cau  you  tell  us  who  constitute  the  Associated  Press  i  What  is 
Uf    Iii  it  a  corporation,  or  is  it  simply  a  private  association  1 
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The  Witness.  That  I  do  not  know.  There  are  several  assoeiated 
presses.  The  original  one  is  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  which 
consists  of  seven  papers,  the  Herald,  the  Times,  the  Tribune,  the  Ban, 
the  World,  the  Express  (which  is  now  the  Mail-Express),  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  New  York  City  papers,  are  they  not  t 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  they  constitute  the  New  York  Associated  Press. 
Then  there  are  subscribing  papers  which  have  no  vote  in  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is,  they  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  coUec* 
tion  of  the  news  or  about  what  is  to  be  given  to  the  country  as  the 
news. 

The  Witness.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  what  is  set  before  them  and  say  nothing — 
the  old  rule  for  children. 

The  Witness.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  speaking  perhaps  not  as  aa 
expert  on  tliis  subject,  because  it  has  been  some  years  since  I  investi* 
gated  it,  but  if  you  desire  further  and  more  exact  information  yon  can 
probably  get  it.  I  can  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  matter.  The  New 
York  Associated  Press  gets  various  kinds  of  news,  cable  news  for  in- 
stance. It  sells  to,  or  combines  with,  the  Western  Associated  Press, 
which  has  its  headqu<arters  in  Chicago.  Then  there  exists  in  almost 
everj^  locality  a  local  associated  press.  The  New  York  Associated  Press, 
er  the  Western  Associated  Press,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  great 
press  associations  may  be,  are  willing  to  sell  their  news  in  any  place 
where  there  is  no  existing  paper  connected  with  them.  If  a  new  city 
were  to  start  up,  the  first  paper  established  there  could  probably  ar- 
range to  buy  the  Associated  Press  news.  Then  in  towns  where  there 
ire  associated  press  papers,  they  form  a  local  association  and  refhse  to 
iidmit  any  new  papers  into  it,  and  being  generally  sustained  by  the 
larger  associations,  they  constitute  all  over  the  United  States  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Associated  Press  news. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  implies  in  the  collection  of  the  news 
an  investment  of  large  masses  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  great 
deal  of.  labor. 

The  Witness.  Not  a  very  great  deal ;  not  so  much  as  you  would  think. 
It  is,  so  far  as  the  papers  are  concerned,  simply  the  forming  of  a  com- 
bination or  a  "  rin^,^'  as  we  would  say,  such  as  people  in  all  businesses 
are  prone  to  get  up  in  order  to  keep  out  competition*  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, are  four  papers,  and  they  do  not  want  a  fifth  paper  in  the  place 
because  it  would  diminish  their  i>roflts,  so  they  form  a  combination  co 
keep  that  fifth  ]>a])er  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  can  be  the  motive  influencing  the  Western 
Union  Telegrai)h  Company  in  refusing  to  receive  pati*onage  from  other 
parties  than  the  Associated  Press  in  the  matter  of  the  transmission  of 
news  ! 

The  Witness.  Their  motive  at  the  time  I  speak  of  was  i>robably  that 
their  own  interests  would  be  better  served  by  the  people  who  were  in* 
terested  in  keeping  us  out. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  Why  ? 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely  why.  It  might  possibly 
have  been  the  general  feeling  that  this  strong  Associated  Press,  color 
ing  all  the  news  all  over  the  country,  could  do  and  was  doing  them  a 
service* 

The  Chaibiian.  In  what  way  T    What  service  had  they  ocoasioii  for 
aftbatkindl 
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The  Witness.  In  coDnection  with  the  news  very  frequently.  Have 
they  not  bad  occaaion  for  just  tbat  kind  of  Hervice  lately  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

The  Witness.  During  this  telegraph  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  «ay  that  the  press  during  this  tele- 
^ph  8triko  has  done  the  Western  Union  Company  any  improper 
aen'icef 

The  Witness.  I  say  it  has  rendered  the  company  service. 

The  Chairman,  liendered  them  service  in  any  way  other  than  by 
amply  stating  the  facts  i  Do  you  think,  in  other  words,  that  the  news 
that  has  been  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  countr}^  as  distributed 
through  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  less  favorable  or  friendly  to  the 
men  who  have  strnck  than  to  the  corporation  if 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  means  of  speaking  exactly  on  that  subject, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  undertake  to  state  facts  without  having  special 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  that. 

The  Witness.  But  my  opinion  is  that  the  friendship  of  the  nows- 
pspens  and  of  the  news  agencies  in  this  exigency  was  of  immense  serv- 
ice to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  a  strike  of  that 
kind,  holding  out  depends  largely  upon  whether  the  men  feel  they  are 
isoing  to  succeed  or  not.  Every  bit  of  news  therefore  about  men 
going baek  to  work  had  a  tendency  to  depress  those  who  still  held  out. 
I  do  not  even  know  at  this  particular  time  whether  the  Associated 
Press  was  in  favor  of  the  Western  Union  Com])any  or  not.  It  nmy 
have  been  against  it.  I  hiive  not  paid  any  attention  to  that  precise 
poiut.  But  that  the  Western  Union  Company  certainly  wanted  the 
inflaenoe  of  the  press  in  this  exigency  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all 
over  the  country  they  paid  for  the  insertion  of  editorials  relating  to  the 

strike. 

The  Chaii:man.  You  think,  then,  that  these  papers  interested  in  the 
Assoi^iate<I  Press  gave  their  editorial  comment  upon  the  strike  for  the 
benefit  4»f  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comi)anyf 

The  Witness.  A  good  many  of  tliem. 

The  CHAIK3IAN.  You  speak  of  their  having  been  paid  by  the  corpo- 
ntioD  for  those  e<Utorials  f 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chaihman.  Subsidized  by  the  cori>()ration  f 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  CHAiB3f  AN.  How  subsidized  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  seen  statements  to  the  eilevt  that  they  were 
fftid  so  niuch  for  printing  these  editorials.  Some  of  the  ])apers  refused 
to  print  them  without  ap])euding  the  word  ^^advt.,^'  an<l  some  of  the 
tttides  appeared  in  that  way. 

TheCHAlSMAN.  Would  the  i)ublic  generally  understand  what  that 
isdicstes  f 

The  Witness.  No,  I  do  not  suppose  they  would.  I  sui>i>ose  that 
yrobsbly  one-third  of  the  readers  would  understand  it;  probably  not 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York 
yoHitted  itself  to  be  used  in  the  same  way,  so  lar  as  its  editorial  c^on- 
dset  was  ooDoerned) 

The  Witness.  I  would  have  to  look  into  the  facts  in  order  to  answer 
Iktf  question.    This  is  what  I  know,  and  it  is  probably  a  suthcient  sm- 
Tou  have  asked  me  what  interest  the  New  York  Associated 
and  the  Western  Unioo  Telegraph  Company  could  have  in  com* 
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moil.  The  man  who  had  charge  of  sending  dispatcben  during  this  strike 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  could  do  an  immense  amount 
for  tlie  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  or  conld  greatly  injure  it. 
]^^3r  instance,  if  the  news  was  colored  in  one  way,  if  it  wa«  represented 
in  the  papers  that  the  Western  Union  Company  was  holding  out  well, 
that  it  was  doing  its  business  successfully,  thjit  operators  were  roming 
in  rapidly  for  em]>loyment,  and  that  the  strikers  were  going  back,  that, 
of  course,  would  have  a  most  i)owerful  effect  in  deiu^essing  the  strikori 
and  bringing  the  strike  to  an  end. 

The  Cu AIRMAN.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  that  might  l>e  «o;  but  from 
your  observation  and  general  understanding  of  the  sentiment  throngh- 
out  the  (community  do  you  think  it  was  sof 

The  Witness.  T  would  i)refer  not  to  answer  that  question,  for  th% 
reason  that  I  have  not  been  in  a  newspaper  office  lately,  and  have  no 
been  looking  over  the  exchanges.    I  have  been  reading  only  two  o- 
three  papers  during  this  period.    The  telegraphers  can  probably  te? 
you  all  al>out  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  their  view  o  as-<n 
th(?  subject;  but  1  am  trying  to  get  the  view  of  an  impartial  witnes  ,^s. 
Now,  this  testimony  has  revealed  a  supposcil  and  prol>able  coinbinzr  a. 
tion  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comj)any  and  the  orgar^  ij. 
zation  which  controls  the  transmission  of  ])ublic  intt'lligenee  throng  -h. 
out  the  country. 

The  Witness.  I  think,  speaking  generally,  that  th:it  combination  v  .y. 
ists. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  Is  there  any  other  i>owei'ful  business  iuUuence  in  tl:i  n* 
country  which  you  think  is  also  leagued  in  this  combination  vi  monoj  m. 
lies  of  which  the  Western  Union  Telegra])h  Comj)any,  as  I  untlersta^^vni 
you,  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements f  How  about  the  business  ihm^^-.^, 
the  news  which  atfects  the  stoc^k  markets  and  the  like? 

The  WiTNKSS.  I  think  that  could  be  handled. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  What  do  you  underslan<l  to  be  the  fact  about  tli;i 

The  WiTNKSS.  J  think  that  all  that  ran  be  handled  is  handled, 
the  hea<l  of  the  Western  Union  Telegra]>h  (\nii])any  stands  a  man  w 
certainly  is  not  very  serupuhais — a  man  who  has  bribed  and  bon-jht 

TheCiTAiUMAN.    [Interposing.]  lih)notwant  tointenupt  \«»iiran>\v        ti, 
but  1  <lo  not  inten<i  by  my  i[uestions  to  <lraw  out  attaeks  upon  indiv        i«l 
uals,  but  rather  upon  existing  forces  (if  they  are  in  i*.\isn»nee)  wh«         »'*»• 
oj)erati<»n  is  dangennis  to  tin*  general  ])ublie  go<Kl. 

The  WiTNKSS.  Well,  I    was  merely  going  to  refer  to  a  .staten:* 
made  a  little  while  ago  by  Mr.  (larrett,  the  i>resident  of  the  Haltini«        -*'•' 
and  ()hi<»  KailrojuKwho  made*  the  4'hargi*  that  the  Wi\stern  Union  <\i—'    ^»^" 
])any  rea<l  antl  <»btainiMl  infonnation  from  hisdi>patehes.     That  i.-^  wj      irl'..^* 
In*  said.     I  have  heard  that  privately,  and  of  course  1  know  it  lUiiv  ir'-p"   ^''-''^ 
hearsay.     The  Wrsirrn  Union  TeleLrraj^h  Uoniiiany  has  the  eonfml    .* 
these  little  telegraphs  that  give  tlnM|uoiiilions  of  the  st«M'k  niarkf*,.i    >   -^'' 
the  ])e(iple  who  are  ini<'rested   in  tin*  Western   Unimi  roui|»ai»y  .  ^ 
also  largely  interested  in  tin*  telephone  business  throu;;hout  the  I  iii*"*         *' 
States  and  control  it,  if  tin*  Western  Union  romi»any  iiself  diH*s  ni«t.  ^  '*^' 
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..  are  neoessarily  always  in  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  and  tacit 
kbiiiaticm.  They  act  together  almost  necessarily  in  all  large  matters. 
I  have  DO  donbt,  for  instance,  that  daring  this  recent  strike  of  its  opera- 
ton  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  had  the  sympathy  of  all 
the  other  ku^  corporations  that  had  a  great  many  men  employed. 

The  Chairman.  That  woold  seem  to  be  natural. 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

The  Chairkan.  And  nature  we  cannot  abolish  nor  very  largely  mod- 
ify nnlesa  by  a  prolonged  process. 

The  Witness.  No;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  stated  is  ground  of  suspicion,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  do  you  think  that  &o  community  has  cause 
to  oomplain  of  any  such  combinations  as  you  have  intimated  between 
the  Ajbtsociated  Press,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the 
Produce  Exdiange,  and  those  interested  in  the  stock  market  generally  f 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  combinations  to  affect  the  prices  of 
stocks  T 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  or  the  prices  of  commodities. 

The  Witness.  Xo;  I  hardly  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  much  of  what  you  have  suggeste<l  is  merely 
the  result  of  general  and  natural  suspicion,  but  is  not,  so  far  as  you 
know,  based  upon  actual  occurrences,  actual  facts. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  I  have  stated  any  suspicion  in  my  mind 

that  went  that  far.    The  thing  I  last  referred  to  was  the  charge  I  under- 
stood to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Garrett  that  his  telegrams  bad  been 

taken  advantage  of. 
Senator  George.  Howf 
The  Witness.  As  I  understood,  the  charge  was  that  his  telegrams 

vere  frequently  taken  advantage  of  as  a  matter  of  fact    During  the 

var  I  believe  a  great  many  telegraph  operators  used  to  get  rich  by 

(ilKH^alating  on  the  price  of  gold  by  means  of  information  contained  in 

tlispatches  passing  through  their  hands. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  put  the  telegraph  under  the  control  of  the 

Government  everybody  would  be  at  liberty  to  transmit  news. 
The  Witness.  I  think  there  would  be  less  danger  of  its  iKMug  use<l 

for  any  illegitimate  puri)ose  than  there  is  while  the  telegraph  is  in  the 

kands  of  a  private  cxirporation. 

The  Chairman.  These  things  that  you  intimate  really  amount  to  a 

bitJach  of  trust  in  the  discharge  of  functions  due  to  the  public  from 

tbeee  con>orations. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  know  that  when  telegraphing  over  the  West- 
^m  Union  lines  any  matters  relating  to  the  Asaociat^^d  Press  I  used  a 
cipher  that  was  unintelligible  U)  them,  and  the  common  feeling  of  every- 
body knowing  anything  alN)ut  the  matter  was  that  it  was  necessary  to 
lue  M>mething  of  tliat  kind.  You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  business 
orer  the  Western  Union  lines  is  done  in  cipher. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  same  precaution  be  necessary  if  the 
Government  owned  the  telegraph  T 

The  Witness.  Passibly. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  must  often  Conceal  his  desi^rns  from  the 
general  public  f 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  there  would  be  probably  not  so  much  occa- 
sion for  that  then  as  there  is  now.  Where  the  i&ovemment  is  very 
murh  interested  in  a  matter,  as  for  instance  Irish  affairs  in  England  and  in 
Jrehuidi  it  is  likely  to  make  use  of  the  information  sent  over  the  wires.  I 
tkat  telegrams  were  unquestionably*  read  in  England  and  Ireland 
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<larmg  the  recent  troablea  there.  I  believe  there  is  a  power  existing 
in  the  officers  of  the  English  Oovernment  to  do  that. 

The  Chaibman.  To  exercise  a  censorship  of  telegrausT 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  and  of  letters. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  letters  f 

The  Witness.  Yes.  That  is  a  power  that  was  exercised  openly  and 
avowedly'  daring  the  administration  of,  I  think,  Lord  Derby,  At  any 
rate,  when  Mazzini  was  in  England,  and  the  Austrian  Government 
wished  to  get  information  about  him,  his  letters  were  opened,  and  when 
that  fact  t^came  generally  known  it  excited  puch  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  Postmaster-General,  Sir  James  Graham,  as  to  fasten 
his  name  upon  that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  it  is  now  called  <^  Grahamizing" 
a  letter. 

The  Chaibman.  I  sujipose  that  in  the  end  any  abuse  of  this  power 
will  be  likely  to  correct  itself. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  as  things  now  stand,  the  telegraph  com- 
pany being  a  monopoly  f 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  thinking  particularly  of  the  distribution  of 
public  intelligence  through  the  Associated  Press,  of  which  yon  were 
speaking  awMle  ago.  If  the  press  distributes  false  news,  the  public 
will  sooner  or  later  discover  its  falsity,  will  they  not  T 

The  Witness.  As  to  some  things,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  others,  I  suppose  that  the  ii\jury  once  done  is 
irremediable. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

the  distbibution  of  wealth. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  would  like  to  get  your  views  (if  you  have  thought  n|)on 
the  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have)  as  to  this  question :  We 
understand  that  production  results  from  the  joint  efforts  of  labor  and 
capital.  Now  I  wish  to  get  your  idea  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  product  between  capital  and  labor,  as  a  general  rule,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  industry.  Does  labor  get  its  fair  share  now  f  If  so,  how  f  And 
if  not,  why  i 

The  Witness.  No,  I  think  that  labor  does  not  get  its  fair  sharv. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  capital,  unless  it  has  some  mono|)olistic  advan- 
tage, gets  as  much  as  it  ought  to  get.  The  average  earnings  of  capital 
are  indicated  by  the  current  rate  of  interest,  and  you  will  find  that  tiie 
large  profits  made  have  in  tbem  always  some  element  of  monopoly.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  one 
of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  ^^Ou  our  reg- 
ular business  we  make  really  nothing ;  it  is  on  some  i)eculiar  things  in 
which  we  have  special  advantages  that  we  make  our  money.''  Labor 
does  not  get  its  fair  share.  There  are  workingmen  in  this  country*  whp 
are  as  much  peons  as  the  peons  of  Spanish  America.  Get  the  reports  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (and  they  are  corroborated 
bytheinvestigatiou8ofindependentinquirers)aud  you  will  see  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  operatives  in  New  England  cannot  make  enoogh 
to  support  their  families,  even,  in  the  poorest  fashion.  They  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  labor  of  their  little  children,  children  whom 
the  law  strives  to  prevent  going  to  work.  In  an  article  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  two  months  ago  by  Miss  Emma  E.  Brown  on  the  sub- 
ject of  child-labor  in  factories  in  Massachusetts  a  good  many  of  those 
ikota  were  stated.  She  instanced  cases  in  which  mothers  came  oryin; 
»mi  begging  of  tbo  fiBu»tory  overseers  tbat  their  oliil4rea  might  be  perw 
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milted  to  go  to  work,  even  thoa^li  it  was  against  the  law,  on  the  groand 
that  it  was  absolutely  necossar^*  for  the  support  of  the  family.    I  think 
that  ill  all  the  mauufacturing  States  where  these  laws  have  been  passed 
like  instances  can  be  found.    Even  in  the  last  report  of  the  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the  same  fact  is  stated,  tliat  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  industries  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  earn  a  living  for  himself 
sod  his  family ;  and,  speaking  generally,  wages  are  higher  in  Illinois 
than  in  Massachusetts  or  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States.    Then,  too,  the 
condition  in  which  many  of  the  people  live  in  those  factory  regions  is 
very  bad.    In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  and  some  of  the  other  New 
England  States,  and  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  you  find,  in 
s  great  many  places,  that  the  operatives  live  in  houses  belonging  to 
their  employers  and  are  comi)elled  to  buy  at  the  stores  of  the  com- 
pany, where  they  are  given  credit  and  are  kept  constantly  in  debt  and 
are  just  as  much  enslaved  as  the  Mexican  peon  is.    You  will  find,  also, 
that  power  is  exercised  over  them  not  only  as  to  their  work,  but  as  to 
other  things ;  for  instance,  us  to  their  voting  and  as  to  how  they  shall 
behave  themselves  generally.    I  was  in  one  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
in  New  England  recently,  and  a  gentleman  there  told  me  of  a  company 
for  which  he  had  workecl  at  stone-cutting.    It  is  an  English  company, 
represented  by  a  superintendent  there.    It  owns  some  five  or  six  thou- 
saud  acres  of  land  and  will  not  sell  an  acre.    AH  the  houses  for  the 
workingmen  are  put  up  by  the  company  and  rented  to  the  men  who 
have  families,  and  those  who  have  not  families  arecompelled  to  board  in 
the  boarding-house  which  is  kept  by  an  agent  of  the  company,  a  woman 
who  ])ays  the  company  a  bonus.    All  that  the  workmen  buy  must  be 
hoaght  at  the  company's  store,  and  the  superintendent,  the  agent  of  this 
EDglish  company,  is  not  only  very  anxious  that  they  shall  vote  for  a 
high  protective  tariff  in  order  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  American  work- 
i&gmeD,  but  he  also  makes  other  regulations,  such  as  that  they  shall 
w>t  beout  after  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — many  ver^' 
oD«rous  and  oppressive  regulations. 

Mr.  PuGn.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  fact  of  the  sufliciency  or  in- 
rafBcicncy  of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  operatives  in  our  large  man- 
Qbcturing  industries  to  enable  them  to  procure  a  living — the  things 
ttet  are  noeessarj'  for  a  bare  subsistence!  Is  there  any  industry  of 
that  character  which  pays  its  operatives  such  compensation  that  they 
c^  save  anything t 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  in  a  gi-eat  many  occupations  wages  are 
Alnady  at  the  minimum  point,  below  which  they  cannot  go  unless  the 
kabita  of  our  i)eople  are  altered  moi*e  than  they  are  likely  to  be.  In- 
deed, the  tendency  is  toward  that,  and  if  there  were  to  be  any  great 
change  in  the  direction  of  economy  effected  in  the  habits  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  so  that  they  would  live  much  cheaper  than  they  do  now 
lire— for  instance,  as  the  Chinese  live,  on  a  little  rice — and  could  get 
iJoDg  'with  less  clothing  than  they  now  wear,  the  ultimate  result,  under 
present  conditions,  would  simply  be  that  wages  generally  would  fall  to 
that  level. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  result  (as  you  would  put  it)  of  all 
the  force.H  in  existence  at  the  ])resent  time  in  the  industrial  world  is 
towards  a  gradual  reduction  of  wages  f 
The  Witness.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  CllAiiMiAN.  And  that  is  to  come  very  largely  from  the  improve- 
Bieata  in  labor-saving  machinery,  you  think  T 
Hie  WiTNiSBSt  ^o ;  I  have  not  said  that. 
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COMBINATIONS  OF  LABORERS. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  not  go  into  that  question  nou.  We 
will  pat  the  caases  to  one  side  at  present,  and  I  will  ask  yon  if  the  real 
nltimate  caase  of  that  is  not  in  human  nature,  and  whether  capital  and 
superior  intelligence  being  iu  the  control  of  lan<l  and  of  machineryi 
(which,  I  suppose,  are  now  the  larger  element's  of  production  they  are 
not  able  to  dictiite  to  the  laboring  man  the  amount  of  wages  that  be 
shall  receive  under  existing  conditions'? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Xow,  if  that  is  so,  nnd  if  the  cause  that  has  com* 
bined  capital  and  machinery  (its  instrument)  in  thus  dictating  wages, 
is  the  inclination  in  human  nature  to  get  all  that  it  c:in  nnd  to  hack 
that  up  with  force  when  necessary,  is  there  any  earthly  way  iu  which 
the  wage-laborer,  whose  wages  are  going  down  and  are  to  continue  to 
go  down,  under  existing  conditions,  can  get  any  more  out  of  it-,  except 
by  increasing  his  personal  intelligence  and  combining  with  his  fellow- 
laborers  to  exact  a  larger  i)roportion  of  (he  j)rodu<'.tion  of  th«*se  forces t 
Is  there  any  other  thing  he  can  do  but  to  (^omi)ine  with  his  fellow- 
laborers  ill  self-defense  and  to  demand  nioref 

The  Witness.  Yes,  ultimately,  as  yon  say  the  root  of  this  thing  is  in 
human  nature.  It  is  in  the  ignorance  of  masses  of  men  who  have  al- 
lowed a  small  portion  of  their  number  of  superior  intelligence  or  superior 
strength  or  superior  cunning  to  possess  themselves  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  belong  to  all,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  means  of 
labor.  The  only  thing  that  the  majority  o{  men  can  do  to  pn-vent 
this  state  of  aflfairs  is  to  wrest  those  natunil  advantages  from  the  few 
and  make  them  the  property  of  all.  Mere  combination  will  not  «'ilVcC 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  hMigtU 
of  wresting  all  these  advantages  from  the  few  and  distributing  them  b^* 
common  ownership  throughout  the  entire  community,  or  only  to  wrest 
from  the  few  so  much  of  these  advantages  as  they  have  usurped  be- 
yond their  just  share! 

The  Witness.  That  is  all ;  that  is  enough. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at :  Do  you  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  in  this  change  of  existing  conditions  to  c\tiri>ate 
individual  ownership  of  property  and  vest  the  pro]>erty  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  order  to  reach  the  result  which  is  desirable  T 

The  Witness.  Not  at  all ;  not  the  ownership  of  property — of  land,  yes 

THE  distinction   BETWEEN  LAND   AND   OTHER  PROPERTY. 

The  Chairman.  Now  then*,  is  a  point  that  I  would  liki-  to  have  you 
explain.  You  say  as  to  land,  yes;  but  I  do  not  see  how,  logicsilly,  you 
can  apply  that  piinciple  to  land  and  not  e>arry  it  further.  That  is  the 
ditliculty  in  my  mind  as  to  your  theory.  1  do  not  see  any  ciif1ert*nco  be 
tween  a  piece  of  land  unoccupied  and  a  ])ie<*e  of  th«»  same  lan<l  occupied— 
real  estate.  1  do  not  see  any  diiierence  between  land  as  a  productive 
power  and  the  mowing  machine  or  the  yoke  of  oxen  or  any  other  lunn 
of  thing  which  is  material,  whi<?h  is  proi)erty,  and  which  is  made  the 
tool  of  pro<luction.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  stop  the  aiiitlication 
of  your  theory  at  unoccupied  land. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  stoj)  at  nno(*cupied  land,  not  at  all.  Land^ 
1  say,  including  occupied  and  unoccupied  land. 

The  CJ74JRIHPAN.  I  do  not  understand  why  yoii  atop  at  lapd. 
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The  Witness.  In  short,  yoa  do  not  understand  the  distinction  I  make 
between  land  and  such  other  kinds  of  property  as  you  have  spoken  of— 
tbe  mowing  machine,  oxen,  &c. 

Tbe  Chaikman.  It  looks  to  me  like  this,  and  I  wonld  be  glad  to  have 
it  made  clear:  This  division  of  production,  or  of  the  market  ])rice  renl- 
ixed  for  production,  from  which  wages  and  interest  and  rents  are  paid, 
from  which  all  parties  and  ail  forces  entering  into  the  produced  article 
aie  compensated.    It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  matter  ot  division  was 
<Hie,  a8  Mr.  Smith  said,  of  higgling  in  the  market,  and. success  in  the 
lu^l^liug  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  power  which  each  higgler 
haa  to  make  his  higgling  successful.    But  I  do  not  see  how  the  working 
■lan,  the  wage-worker,  unless  we  first  produce  the  millennium  or  some 
entirely  nc^w  order  of  things  which  cannot  result  until  we  are  all  dead  and 
until  oiirchildi*en  and  grandchildren  are  all  dead  (and  that  is  too  late  for 
l^pnri>oses  of  this  investigation) — unless  by  some  such  means  I  do  not 
ttee  any  way  by  which  the  wage- worker  can  get  any  more  pay  out  of  it,  un- 
anlera  by  his  intelligence  and  his  personal  force  or  his  personal  force  com- 
bined with  the  lorces  of  others  of  his  own  class,  he  can  stand  up  and  say, 
•*  I  will  not  work  until  you  give  me  so  much."    And  he  must  haveaccu- 
mnlated  something  so  that  he  can  live  a  part  of  a  year,  or  a  year,  in 
nwlor  tci  enforce  his  demand.    Cai)ital  canuotlive  forever.   It  is  the  an- 
nnal  pnxluction  that  keeps  the  world  in  motion,  and  when  a  combi- 
nation of  laborers  are  able  to  t-ake  care  of  themselves  one  year,  capital- 
ifitM  and  nionnpolistA  must  agree  to  a  fair  distribution  or  a  fair  payment  of 
WBges.Dr  else  submit  to  destruction.  And  the  destruction  of  the  capital- 
i»t  in  I  hat.  way,  or  of  his  property,  continued  for  a  year  or  for  a  reason- 
able len.^tli  ot'  time,  makes  him  '*  hungry"  and  places  him  upon  the  same 
level  as  the  wage-worker,  whose  personal  necessities  and  sufferings,  in 
tbe  8hape  of  cohl  and  starvation,  often  compel  him  to  yield. 

The  WrrxKSS.  You  have  asked  me  questions  that  involve  a  great 
d«il,  sind  I  shall  have  to  go  over  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  answer  them. 
Yim  ask  nie  lirst  what  distinction  I  make  between  land  and  other  spe- 
,  deci  of  jiroperry — oxen,  machinery,  &c.  There  are  very  essential  (listinc- 
rions.  In  the  first  jilace,  the  land  is  ^natural  element ;  the  machine,  the 
Imhi^o,  oven  the  yoke  of  oxen,  are  the  product  of  human  labor.  In  the 
n«-st  jilace,  land  is  something  that  exists  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, which  each  gen«Tation  in  its  turn  and  in  it«  time  must  apply  to 
inr  its  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  a^sk  yon  if  the  land  in  our  condition  of 

Xhiu'^H  is  any  mon»  necessary  io  the  existence  of  the  man,  to  his  actual 

••xistence,  I  mean,  than  is  the  milk  which  is  ])roduced  by  the  cow  which 

ff^tls  npou  the  land,  er  the  grain  whi<;h  grows  from  the  land  T    Wo  do 

tint  <'at  the  land;  we  do  not  wear  the  land.    The  lan<l  is  the  primary 

oaiihe,  just  the  same  as  the  Almighty  is,  and  you  might  as  well  say  that 

wir  mnnt  distribute  the  Almighty'  pro  rata  among  human  beings,  or  that 

He  mnst  become  <^ommon  property,  as  to  say  that  the  land  which  lie 

ha.^  create<l  must  become  common  property.    It  is  the  necessity  that  I 

f(H»l  to-day  for  im>tection  against  the  elements  and  for  the  nourishment 

of  my  bfHiy  that  is  the  exacting  thing,  and  I  do  not  think  the  land  is 

ADV  mnn^  necessary  to  human  life  than  the  other  elements. 

The  WiTXKSS.  You  must  certainly  agree  to  this,  however,  that  while 
lho?ie  other  forms  «>f  prf»perty  exist  for  a  little  while,  land  is  something 
that  exists  from  one*  generation  to  another. 

The  rnAlR3iAN.  How  is  that?    *'  Land"  is  not  a  definite  mathemat- 
ical term  ;  land  is  of  no  use  unless  improved  by  human  labor.    It  is  only 
it  can  be  immediately  utilized  that  land  is  of  any  consequence.    Land 
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in  Africa  is  of  no  consequence  to  ns  becanso  we  cannot  use  it.  Land 
here  is  of  consequyuco  to  us  provided  we  can  use  it ;  bat  even  land  bere 
is  of  uo.account  unless  we  can  use  it — of  no  more  account  than  if  it  wa8 
real  estate  in  the  moon  or  the  distant  stan^.  It  must  be  improved  and 
utilized  by  actual  immediate  occupation  in  order  to  be  useful  to  us,  and 
it  may  be  that  laud  which  is  of  some  account  to-day  will  be  of  no  ac* 
count  to-morrow.  So  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  same  laud  is  a  per- 
petually available  element  in  the  matter  of  human  sustenance  any  more 
than  personal  property  which  perishes  in  the  using. 

The  Witness.  Please  let  me  go  on  to  state  the  differences  between 
land  and  other  property.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  origin;  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  permanence,  and  tliere  is  a  difference  as  to  valoe. 
The  value  of  a  cow,  of  a  machine,  or  of  a  house,  depends  upon  the  amoout 
of  labor  that,  upon  the  average,  is  required  to  produce  it.  The  valoe 
of  a  piece  of  hand  is  not  that.  Nobody  produces  land.  The  value  of  it 
is  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  labor  that  the  ownership  of  that  land 
will  euiible  the  owner  to  get  from  the  man  who  does  use  it.  Take  these 
buildings  that  we  see  around  here,  that  big  building  over  there  of  Mr. 
Bennett's,  for  instance ;  that  building  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  expended  in  getting  the  materials,  putting  them  upon  the  groand, 
and  erecting  the  structure.  That  is  something  that  Mr.  Bennett  has 
done,  or  has  had  done.  The  value  of  the  land  on  which  that  building 
stands  results  not  from  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bennett,  but  from  the  fact 
th<at  there  are  two  million  i)eople  around  this  place.  It  is  they,  and  not 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  have  given  that  land  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  it  so  t  Does  it  not  result  from  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  obtained  raw  material  and  has  com- 
bined it  with  the  land  t 

The  Witness.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chaiuman.  Until  that  land  is  utilized  is  it  of  any  more  accoont 
than  a  piece  of  somebody's  cow  pasture  f 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  Bight  here  near  it  is  another  lot  which  u 
vacant,  with  a  board  ftuice  around  it,  yet  that  lot  is  worth  $300,000. 
What  gives  that  land  its  value  f 

The  CnAiUMAN.  Tiie  fact  that  it  can  be  combined  with  human  labor, 
and  nothing  else. 

The  Witness.  If  that  land  was  in  the  interior  of  Africa  it  could  be 
combined  with  human  labor  just  as  well,  but  it  would  not  have  the  same 
value. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not,  without  an  enormous  cost  for  traniipor- 
tation  and  building  up  a  city  around  it ;  and  this  land  is  only  valuable 
because  it  has  been  utilized ;  and  it  is  utilized  only  because  vtm  have 
that  city  around  it.  I  <lo  not  si»e  the  distinction  in  this  re^iHH-t  liet wren 
hind  in  tin*  nnocciipird  condition  you  speak  of  and  land  in  that  contli- 
tion  which  affonls  opportunities  of  transacting  business. 

The  Witness.  Take  the  Astor  Iloust*  across  the  strevt.  8up|MJe« 
you  go  out  on  the  ])lains  and  ]mt  up  a  building  iiM  gmxlas  the  Astor 
IIouso;  i\o  vou  thereby  make  the  ground  on  which  that  building  stands 
as  valuable  as  that  on  which  the  Astor  House  stands. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  No ;  and  why  not  7  Simply  Itecause  the  Astor  HoaM 
in  a  <lescrt  snpi)Iics  no  human  wants.  It  is  like  property  destroyed 
And  so  this  vacant  hit  hciH)  is  of  no  value. 

The  Witness,  l.'ntil  you  surround  it  by  a  great  city. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  r>nt  yon  leave  this  lot  unoccupied,  Karruuiided  aail 
is  by  a  gn^at  eiiy,  and  it  is  of  no  mure  valun  than  the  Iwid  in  tlie 
M  far  as  the  bUi)ply  of  human  wants  is  concerned.    Ik 
vulae  BOW  becaoae  it  ia  avaUaiblb  lot  mnlk  ^jomcMiiM. 
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The  Witness.  Yon  were  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  land. 
The  Chairman.  Bat  what  is  it  that  sells  T    It  is  not  the  valne  of  the 
land.     It  is  the  availability  of  the  land  for  use. 

Tfae  Witness.  Unquestionably  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  here 
in  the  center  of  a  great  city. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  do  not  convert  it  to  use  it  is  not  avail- 
able. Its  availability  for  conversion  to  use,  and  the  conversion  of  it  in 
combination  with  labor  and  other  things,  is  what  makes  it  valuable  f 

The  Witness.  But  that  vacant  land  is  not  so  combined.  It  is  still 
lyin£:  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  a  state  of  nature. 
*  The  Chaibman.  But  it  is  not  the  land  in  and  of  itself  that  is  valuable. 
It  i8  the  land  ])lus  its  situation  which  makes  it  availiible,  that  gives  it 
Talne.  Until  that  availability  is  made  use  of  it  does  not  yield  actual 
valnable  results,  but  it  can  be  so  made  use  of  at  any  time? 

The  Witness.  Precisely.    Therefore  the  value  of  that  land  is  only 
the  power  which  the  owner  has  to  obtain  a  revenue  from  it  whenever 
he  wishes  to. 
The  Chairman.  Precisely. 

The  Witness.  And  that  revenue  must  come  from  the  labor  of  other 
people. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  power  to  combine  that  land  with  human 
labor  and  with  wood,  with  brick,  with  mortar,  with  various  other  things, 
▼hich  in  combination  constitute  a  building  that  renders  it  valuable. 
The  Witness.  The  power  to  erect  a  house  on  it  t 
The  Chairman.  The  power  to  have  a  house  ereoted  upon  it ;  the 
power  to  convert  it  to  an  available  purpose. 

The  Witness.  Not  all.  If  j-ou  had  a  piece  of  land  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  you  could  erect  a  house  on  it  ? 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  the  power  of  utilization  in 
that  vase ;  you  would  have  only  the  power  of  waste.  Land  has  no  value 
nntil  you  can  utilhe  it. 

The  Witness.  Hut  you  can  utilize  it.    You  will  find  in  small  towns 

largo  eililices  us  good  lis  many  in  Paris  or  New  York,  but  you  do  not 

find  the  erection  of  those  edifices  gives  equal  value  to  the  land  under- 

u(-;i!h.    What  gives  value  to  the  lot  is  that  its  owner  has  the  power  to 

("omniand  a  large  revenue  from  it.    No  matter  how  rich  land  may  be, 

no  inatti*r  how  well  situated  ifmay  be,  or  how  available  it  may  be,  it  is 

forth  absolutely  nothing  until  somebody  is  willing  to  pay  a  premium 

for  Irs  use.    That  constitutes  the  value  of  land.    Now  the  valne  of  a 

horse,  or  of  clothes,  or  of  anything  else  comes  from  the  human  labor 

expended  in  producing  it,  in  creating  it,  to  speak  metaphorically;  but 

DO  hiHuan  labor  created  the  land.     It  existed  before  we  came  into  the 

worUI  ami  it  will  exist  after  we  are  gone.     It  is  the  field  of  our  exertion. 

Thai  is  the  diiferenco  between  land  and  other  kinds  of  property. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  point  is  tliis:  You  say  the  land  is  of  no  value 
noless  lulxir  combines  with  it. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  say  that.  Labor  may  combine  with  it  and  still 
the  land  mav  have  no  value. '  I  said  that  it  was  of  no  value  until  it  could 
command  a  revenm*. 

Thi?  CilAlRMAN.  1  do  not  say  that  it  is  because  labor  combines  with  it 
chat  it  has  value,  but  I  say  that  unless  labor  combined  with  it  the  land 
wf»uld  \)o  of  no  value. 

The  Witness.  Certainly  it  would.  I  can  show  you  land  in  a  state 
of  uature  which  is  verv  valuable,  although  there  is  no  labor  combined 

it. 
Hie  CSAZBXAN.  Isitof  any  utility  f 
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The  Witness.  U  tility  is  a  different  thing  from  valae.  Aru  yoa  speak- 
ing of  utility  f 

The  Ghaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  utility ;  and  I  say  that,  so  far  as  re- 
lieving the  condition  of  the  working  people  or  of  other  people  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  understand  how  you  make  y  our  distinction  between  the 
land  itself  as  property  and  the  superstructure  which  is  upon  it,  or  be- 
tween the  laud  and  the  implements  that  are  essential  in  order  to  cany 
on  production  for  the  supply  of  human  wants.  In  other  words,  I  think 
that  in  claiming  that  land  should  be  owned  in  common  you  substantially 
claim  that  all  property  which  supplies  human  wants  should  be  hdd  in 
common. 

The  Witness.  Not  at  all..  As  a  matter  of  right,  or  as  a  matter  of 
exi)ediency,  whichever  way  you  take  it,  there  is  a  very  clear  and  broad 
distinction.  That  distinction  is  that  this  property  which  is  the  result 
of  labor  is  properly  the  reward  of  labor.  You  rightfully  own  your  coat; 
I  ri^tfully  own  mine,  because  I  have  got  it  from  the  man  who  made  it 
and  have  paid  him  for  it.  Xolnnly  can  show  me  a  title  of  that  kind  to  land. 
So  far  a8  the  question  of  expediency  goes,  to  make  property  which  is 
the  result  of  labor  common  would  be  to  destroy  the  incentive  to  pro- 
duction. If  I  had  to  divide  whatever  I  produced  with  everybody  I 
would  have  very  little  or  almost  no  inducement  to  produce  anything. 
To  take  from  a  man  that  which  is  the  result  of  his  ot^h  labor,'  his  own 
exeilion,  is  to  check  his  desire  to  labor.  But,  no  matter  how  much  yoa 
might  make  the  value  of  land  common,  you  could  not  check  the  pro- . 
ductiou  of  land ;  you  could  not  make  land  any  less  valuable.  It  would 
still  have  all  the  properties  that  it  had  before.  Our  present  system  of 
taxatiou,  lor  instance,  is  a  discouragement  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
We  tax  a  man  accoi*diug  to  what  he  has  done,  according  to  what  he  has 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Now,  it  is  really  a  good  thing 
to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  No  matter  how  selfish  a  man 
may  be  he  cannot  keep  it  all  to  himself.  The  more  there  is,  the  mon% 
other  things  being  equal,  we  can  all  get ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  effort 
of  everybody  to  stiniuhite  production  as  far  as  possible.  But  instead  of 
that  we  tax  men  lor  producing;  we  tax  a  man  for  getting  rich ;  we  tax 
a  man  for  his  economy.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  tux  men  according 
to  the  natural  opportunities  which  they  have  and  do  not  use.  Take  that 
building  over  there.  According  to  my  notion  that  building  is  an  unia- 
meut  and  a  convenience  to  the  city.  It  does  not  injure  anybody.  It  is 
better  that  there  should  be.  a  building  thei-e  than  an  unsightly  vacant 
lot;  thereibre  1  would  not  tax  the  man  one  cent  for  putting  up  that 
building,  but  I  would  tux  him  U|K)n  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  buiUiing  stan<ls.  Under  such  a  system  of  taxatiou  the  man  who  ha* 
that  tine  building  upon  his  lot  would  not  ])ay  any  more  taxes  than  the 
man  who  has  this  vacant  lot  with  the  ugly  I'euee  around  it,  and  the  effect 
would  bo  to  stimulate  building,  and  to  induce  the  holders  uf  the  laud  tu 
take  a  lower  price  for  it  or  to  let  it  to  somebody  who  would  use  it. 

The  CUAIUMAN.  You  would  still  tax  upon  the  value  of  the  land*  you 
8iiy.  U[)ou  its  value  at  what  time  i  \J\yon  the  value  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, or  u]>on  the  value  with  all  the  surrounding  improvementaff 

The  Witness.  Upon  the  value  at  ttie  time  the  taxatiou  waM  ini|Klsed. 
For  instance,  1  would  tax  it  in  18S:i  aeconling  to  the  value  of  the  land 
in  1«S<S3  if  the  particular  building.s  upon  it  were  swept  away  by  fli«. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  Then  all  the  land,  occupie<l  or  uuoccapied«* would  b« 
taxed  upon  that  primary  valuation  f 

The  Witness.  Certaiiil3\    Here  yuu  have  an  enonaow 
crowded  on  to  one-half  of  this  island.    The  popolatiiNiit  daBMrla 
ddwii-toini  disCrictB  around  ua  \i«c«  \]kiasL  wKjiihfl^ 
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Ur.  Caix.  Except  in  .the  Eastern  countries. 

The  Witness.  They  do  not  build  in  our  way  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

They  build  low  there.    Notwithstanding  this  crowding,  if  you  take  a 

ride  up  on  the  Sixth  avenue  railroad  yon  will  find  any  quantity  of  land 

iu  a  state  of  nature;  but  if  you  want  to  build  a  house  upon  it  you  will 

be  met  by  the  owner  who  will  demand  $5,000  or  $10,000  or  $25,000  for 

a  lot.    You  pay  that  and  put  up  your  house,  an<l  then  along  cSmes  the 

lax  gatheitsr  who  taxes  you  for  the  house,  for  the  improvement  you 

have  made,  for  the  increased  accommodation  you  have  funiished  for  the 

petiple  of  this  city  as  well  as  for  yourself,  and  iu  all  i)i'obabilicy  he  taxes 

you  more  on  the  value  of  the  house  or  on  the  value  of  the  lan<i  on  which 

the  house  stands  than  he  taxes  the  other  land  beside  it  which  is  lying 

vacant    1  think  that  is  the  general  rule  all  over  the  United  States,  that 

the  o(H:npied  land,  especially  where  it  is  in  the  hands  of  small  owners,  is 

tax^,  even  on  its  value  as  laud,  higher  than  that  which  is  lying  beside 

it  uuuseil.     We  ought,  on  the  couti*ary,  to  discourage  this  dog-in-the- 

luauger  business,  these  people  who  are  doing  nothing  themselves  to  im- 

prove  the  land  and  are  preventing  others  from  doing  anything. 

Tbe  CUAIBMAN.  1  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  confine 
taiatiou  of  occupied  land  to  the  value  of  the  land  before  it  was  oc- 
cupied i 

Tbe  nVitness.  Not  at  all.  I  would  tax  it  whether  it  was  occupied  or 
not  80  lung  as  it  had  a  value. 
The  Ch AiBHAN.  Would  you  tax  any  otlier  forms  of  property  f 
Tbe  Witness.  I  would  not.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 
I  Would  say  to  the  iKfople,  "  Produce  all  you  can.  The  more  everybody 
prndocesthe  more  there  will  be  to  divide,  and  the  more  each  can  get  for 
bii  sbure.^ 

itenaior  Gkorge.  In  your  theory  you  disconnect  the  improvements 
entirely  fit>m  the  land  f 
Tbe  WiTNKss.  Certainly. 

Tin*  Cu AIRMAN.  And  you  would  make  the  land  common  property  f 
Tb«'  Witness.  That  would  be  in  subst^ince  making  it  common,  but  I 
voQid  not  in  form  make  it  common.    I  would  let  the  present  holders 
nil  it  their  lan<I,  Just  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  PuGU.  Is  it  your  o])inion  that  land  should  not  bo  the  subject  of 
itulivi«liial  ownership? 
T!»e  Witness.  Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  to  eliminate  private  ownership  of  land 
*bo  would  pay  the  taxes  f 

Tb«  Witness.  The  nominal  ownership  could  continue  just  as  it  is 
IKW.  1  woiiid  in>tdt»stn»y  the  nominal  ownership.  1  wouhl  leave  every- 
tliiij;:in  its  present  form,  but  I  wouUl  simply  aliolish  every  other  form 
«rt  Uxutiun  except  that  on  the  value,  of  laud. 

The  (-IIAIUMAN.  Tli:itlax  wfUiUl  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rent  to  be  paid 
to  tbe  Governmenl! 
The  Witness.  Yes. 

Senator  Georgk.  The  value  of  each  lot  being  estimated  as  if  the  laud 
^H^  not  impn>ved  by  Iniihiingsf 
The  WiTNl'.SS.  Yes. 

3lr.  Ptgii.  The  biisis  of  the  €*stiniate  would  be  the  use  that  coulc  be 
mide  of  the  land  t 

Tbe  Witness.  Yes,  certainly ;  its  market  value  would  be  the  basis 
of  laxation. 
Mr/PuGH.  Then  you  would  allow  the  right  of  occupancy,  and  thatift 
yoa  would  tax? 
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The  Witness.  Virtually  it  would  be  tbat  There  is  no  Deed,  however, 
of  changiug  the  form,  and  it  could  be  nominally. the  ownership  that  was 
taxed. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  man  who  owned  a  comer  lot,  nnoccapted, 
would  pay  the  same  tax  as  a  man  who  owned  a  like  lot  with  a  ten-stoiy 
building  on  it  T 

The  Witness.  Yes,  and  the  building  filled  with  diamonds,  if  yoo 
please. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  income  he  received  firom  itf 

The  Witness.  No  matter. 

Senator  George.  You  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  privati^ 
ownership  of  land  any  further  than  to  impose  all  the  taxation  of  the 
community  upon  it,  and  if  the  man  can  pay  those  taxes  he  can  have  his 
landf 

The  Witness.  He  can  have  the  land. 

Senator  Oeorge.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  stimulate  building, 
you  sayf 

The  Witness.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  stimulate  boilding  and 
to  bring  down  the  prices  of  these  vacant  lands.  A  man  could  not  con- 
tinue to  pay  those  taxes  on  land  kept  idle.  He  would  either  have  to 
build  on  his  land,  or  else  sell  it  to  somebody  who  would  build.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  system  would  stimulate  the  erection  of  buildings  when 
people  understood  that  there  would  be  no  taxation  upon  their  buildings* 
In  the  same  way  it  would  stimulate  improvement  of  all  kinds.  Onr 
present  taxation  represses  improvement ;  all  over  the  country,  where  a 
farmer  goes  and  takes-a  piece  of  virgin  laud  that  nobody  has  been  nsing. 
and  builds  a  house  and  a  barn  upon  it,  along  comes  the  tax-gatherer  and 
levies  a  tax  upon  him  for  having  thus  improved  the  land  and  added  to 
the  wealth  of  th6  community ;  and  not  only  this,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  I  know  anything  about  he  is  forced  to  pay  a  much  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  that  which  is  laid  upon  unimproved  land  of  like 
value. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  lay  all  the  taxation  upon  the  land,  and 
the  man  who  had  $100,000,000  in  stocks  and  bonds,  but  who  did  not  oc- 
cupy any  land,  but  lived  in  one  of  these  houses,  would  pay  no  taxea  t 

The  Witness.  He  would  pay  no  taxes  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  property  he  represented  would  pay  no  taxes T 

The  Witness.  Why  not  f  His  stocks  and  bonds  would  represent 
what  f 

The  Chair^ian.  I  was  only  asking  as  to  your  view.  We  tax  those 
stocks  and  bonds  now.  Supposing  tbat  the  taxation  of  New  York  City 
in  all  forms  was  $100,000,000 ;  now,  if  your  theory  were  adopted,  yon 
would  levy  that  $100,000,000  upon  the  land  in  the  city,  whether  vacant 
or  unoccupied,  simply  upon  the  land  itself.  Or  would  you  distribute 
the  tax  out  over  the  State  at  large,  in  the  rural  districts  upon  the  lands 
which  the  farmers  occupy  ? 

The  Witness.  Of  course  the  State  tax  is  a  general  levy,  and  it  would 
fall  under  my  system,  u|)on  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  the  State,  verv 
much  as  it  does  now.  The  value  of  the  land  and  of  other  property  fs 
supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  taxation  in  the  country  now.  l^et  the  tax 
on  the  personal  property  go ;  take  off  that  part  of  the  tax  which  now 
rests  ui>on  proi)ercy  which  consists  of  improvements,  and  get  all  the 
taxes  you  need  from  the  value  of  the  land.  The  effect  of  that  would, 
of  course,  be  t-o  destroy  the  speculative  value  of  laud — ^rednoe  land  to 
its  real  value,  and  to  deduct  from  that  the  taxes.  The  general  effiecL 
/  tbink,  would  be  to  shift  taxation  ftom  the  agricoltonl  dietriots  viA 
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CO  put  it  npon  the  cities.  The  valae  of  laud  in  the  agricultaral  districts 
i»  comparatively  low,  and  in  a  great  many  places  it  is  a  speculative 
value.  In  going  across  the  continent  you  can  see  what  enormous  areas 
of  land  are  held  in  all  our  States ;  land  that  is  not  in  use,  but  is  held 
merely  for  speculation.  To  force  that  land  into  the  market  would  be 
necessarily  to  reduce  the  value  Of  land,  whereas  in  such  centers  as  New 
York  the  value  of  land  is  more  real  than  speculative. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  were  trying  to  get  at  some  way  of  giving  the 
wage-workers  more  compensation. 

LABOR  COMBINATIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  and  you  were  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  com- 
binations of  workiugmen  as  a  means  to  that  end.    1  think  that  combina- 
tions can  effect  something.    Such  combinations  as  are  composed  of 
members  of  a  particular  trade  and  who  directly  attempt  to  raise  wages 
by  strikes  or  similar  means  can  accomplish  something,  but  very  little. 
There  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  relation  between  wage«,  in  the  difterent  oc- 
vupations.    If  in  any  one  trade  wages  were  forml  up  above  a  certain 
level,  labor  would  be  drawn  into  that  trade  from  other  occupations,  or 
the  young  men  who  were  gi*owing  up  would  start  in  to  learn  it,  thus 
Uringing  an  additional  supply  of  labor  in  that  trade,  and  reducing  the 
wages,  unless  some  means  were  taken  to  prevent  that  result,  such  as 
btt  been  taken  by^  the  glass-blowers,  who,  I  believe,  refuse  to  teach 
their  trade  except  to  their  sons.    I  think  similar  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  nail-makers. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  combinations  and 
Ntrikes  cannot  force  the  compensation  to  labor  above  what  is  justly  its  due. 
But  we  were  talking  upon  the  proposition  which  you  laid  down  in  reply 
to  Senator  Pugh's  question,  that  labor  does  not  get  now  what  is  justly 
its  dne. 
The  Witness.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  everything  as  it  is  in  this  world,  my 
lioestiou  is  how  is  labor  to  get  what  is  its  rightful  due  unless  it  puts 
itself  in  a  condition  to  demand  it,  and,  by  intelligent  combination,  to 
tuhme  its  demand  t 
Tlie  Witness.  I  was  just  going  to  give  you  my  opinion  on  that  point. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  saying,  however,  as  I  understood  you,  that 
strikes  and  combinations  could  aitbrd  a  remedy,  but  only  to  a  certain 
fitent ;  and  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  limit  was  not  at  the 
point  where  the  just  compensation  of  labor  is  reached. 

The  Witness.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.    Wages  can  only  be  raised 
largely  and  permanently  when  the  whole  mass  of  labor  is  affected.    The 
BMMt  important  class  of  laborers  in  determining  wngen  is  the  largest 
class,  the  unskilled  latorers,  who  do  work  that  everybody  can  do. 
Where  unskilled  labor  is  high  skilled  labor  must  necessaiily  be  high, 
alfti.    If  you  could  raise  the  value  of  unskilled  labor  to  $5  a  day,  then, 
Deoessarily,  the  wages  of  all  other  labor  would  also  rise  in  proportion 
more  or  less.    Now,  the  only  hoi>e  I  see  for  any  general  rise  of  wages 
or  aoy  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
that  they  should  turn  their  attention  to  general  measures.    The  indi- 
vidual capitalist  is  beset  by  competition  precisely  as  the  laborer  is.    He 
cannot  pay  what  he  wants  to  pay.    He  must  pay  what  he  can.    He  will 
try  to  grind  his  men  down  in  order  to  get  a  little  temporary  advantage, 
bat  the  lowering  of  wages  in  any  avocation  is  of  no  ultimate  benefit  to 
thfl  capitalista  in  that  avocation*    It  does  not  ultimately  do  them  aa  lab 

a:£  c (5  law; 
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class  a  particle  of  good.  Their  profits  will  again  fall,  by  the  coni|)eti- 
tion  of  other  capitalists,  and  they  are  no  better  ofif  than  they  were  be- 
fore. Therefore  I  say  that  the  only  hope  for  the  working  classes  is  to 
torn  their  attention  to  these  general  underlying  causes.  Yoa  sapposed 
a  case  in  which  the  capitalist  woald  get  '^  hungry."  As  a  rnle  tho  cap- 
italist can  wait  longer  than  the  laborer  can.  He  has  that  advantage. 
But  the  land-owner  can  wait  longer  than  either  of  them.  The  land  does 
not  waste;  it  does  not  starve  like  the  laborer;  it  does  not  wear  out  like 
the  tools  of  the  capitalist;  and  the  ultimate  struggle  is  between  labor 
on  one  side  and  land  ownership  on  the  other,  rather  than  between  laboi 
and  capital.  As  this  process  goes  along,  as  wages  fall,  you  find  capital 
driven  by  competition  to  reduce  its  profits.  The  capitalist  will  not  long 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  fall  of  wages  in  any  particular  production  or 
occupation.  The  man  who  will  ultimately  reap  the  benefit  of  tliat  is  the 
land-owner. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  land-owner  has  his  physical  wants  the  same 
as  those  who  are  not  land-owners,  the  same  as  this  owner  of  floating 
capital  that  you  speak  of.  I  do  not  see  any  real  distinction,  as  I  said 
before,  between  land,  caiiitetl,  and  other  materials  which  enter  into  i>ro- 
duction. 

The  Witness,  There  is,  I  think,  a  very  marked  distinction  in  a  great 
many  particulars.  When  I  say  '^  capital  '^  I  do  not  include  land  at  all. 
Land  is  not  capital :  capital  is  wealth.    Land  is  the  raw  form  of  wealth. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  treat  land  as  you  would  treat  air  or  water  t 

The  Witness.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  owner  of  this  raw  form  of  wealth,  as  yon 
call  it,  is  limited  by  his  physical  wants  also,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
land  is  of  any  use  to  him  until  it  is  converted  into  something  that  can 
be  used. 

The  Witness.  Well,  if  I  had  a  piece  of  land  so  situated  that  all  the 
people  in  this  room  were  compelled  to  have  access  to  my  land,  and  had 
no  other  recourse,  and  1  had  power  to  enforce  my  ownership,  I  would 
certainly  be  the  master  of  them  all,  even  though  I  had  no  ci&pital  what- 
ever. I  could  say  to  you  and  to  all  these  people,  **  Ix»ive  my  land  ;  ^ 
and  by  ejecting  you  from  my  land  I  could  throw  vou  all  into  the  si'a. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  better  your  condition  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  wait  longer  than  yon  could. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  then ! 

The  Witness.  I  could  make  something  out  of  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  case  you  have  supposed  yon  have  ^ectetl 
all  the  people  from  that  land. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  but  my  power  of  ownership,  my  power  to  evict 
them,  would  compel  all  those  i>eople  to  do  what  I  desired.  I  would 
only  have  to  evict  two  or  three  as  an  example  to  make  the  rest  my  slaves. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  sure  you  would  have  that  power;  bat  wherein 
could  you  go  longer  without  food  or  endure  cold  longer  or  better  than 
the  occupants  of  your  land  ? 

The  Witness.  But  they  could  not  be  occupants  of  my  land  without 
my  permission;  while,  without  any  assistance  from  them,  I  could  get 
out  of  the  land  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  it  by  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  could  seU  your  land  t 

The  Witness.  No,  I  don't  mean  that^   I  mean  that  if  there  were  traes 
apoa  Jt  I  could  get  under  their  shade ;  I  could  dig  in  the  gtoand  for 
mote  and  I  could  build  a  but  with  boughs. 
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The  Chairman.  Too  mean  that  yoa  could  work  the  land  yoiirselft 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Bnt  supposiDg  it  was  winter. 

The  Witness.  Well,  if  it  was  midwinter  I  coald  dig  a  hole  in  the 
snow. 

The  Chairman.  Bat  you  must  have  tools  and  you  must  have  a  canoe 
to  ffo  about  in. 

Tiie  Witness.  Oh,  no;  I  could  stay  where  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  nothing  but  your  bare  land. 

The  Witness.  True,  I  might  be  in  a  bad  condition ;  but  the  other 
people  would  be  in  a  worse  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  would  be  in  occupation  of 
the  land,  and  possession,  you  know,  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  I  think 
they  would  be  in  a  better  condition  than  you. 

The  Witness.  But  they  would  not  be  in  occupation  of  my  land  un- 
less with  my  permission. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  merely  the  right  of  expulsion. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  would  have  the  power  of  expulsion.  That  is 
one  of  the  supposed  conditions  of  the  ease ;  and  if  those  people  were 
fools  enough  to  leave  the  land  when  I  told  them  to,  or  if  some  of  them 
were  willing  to  go  into  my  service  as  constables  to  force  out  the  others, 
I  would  be  the  master  of  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true;  but  you  escape  irom  the  con- 
ditions of  our  supposition.  We  are  speaking  of  the  conditions  of  utiliz- 
ing property  to  satisfy  human  wants  and  secure  better  compensation 
for  the  wage-laborers,  and  you  say  that  a  man  who  has  land  and  noth- 
ing but  land  is  in  a  condition  to  wait  longer  than  the  occupants  of  the 
land. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  a  capitalist  could  wait 
lopger  than  a  laborer,  and  that  a  land-owner  could  wait  longer  than 
either. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  same  man  may  be  a 
landowner  and  a  capitalist  and  a  wage-worker  coifabined. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  forget  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  setting  up  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
laud  and  other  property,  and  you  would  make  land  common  property, 
like  the  air  or  the  water. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  give  the  occupancy  of  the  land  to  the 
wage-worker  himself,  and  then  he  would  be  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
land,  and  be  the  owner  of  the  title;  but  having  nothing  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  he  would  be  in  a  more  dependent  position  than  he  is  in 
now.  You  say  that  the  occupant  is  dependent  on  the  owner.  I  say  that 
the  owner  is  dependent  on  the  occupant. 

The  Witness.  I  don^t  think  I  have  said  anything  of  that  sort 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thought  that  was  the  fundamental  premise 
of  your  whole  case. 

The  Witness.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  ])roperty  in  land  and  other  property. 

The  Witness.  So  there  is :  a  marked  distinction.  Land  is  not  capital. 
Capital  in  all  its  forms  teniis  to  decay.  Buildings  in  a  few  years  will 
disappear  unless  they  are  taken  care  of.  Shii>8  will  rot  unless  they  are 
oooatantly  repaired.  Ilachineiy  and  tools  will  wear  out.  But  the  man 
who  owns  land  can  keep  it  vacant  as  long  as  he  pleases;  he  can  afford 
to  Imp  it  vacant  or  idle  much  longer  without  injury  than  any  capital* 
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ist  can  afford  to  keep  his  capital  idle.  If  tiie  capitel  is  in  a  sliip  and 
that  ship  is  kept  idle  that  necessitates  the  employment  of  men  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  besides  the  ship  will  be  constantly  decaying  and  decreas- 
ing in  valae.  So  with*  machinery.  Many  mann&ctarers  have  run  their 
mills  right  along  at  a  loss,  because  it  was  cheaper  to  keep  them  ranning 
even  at  some  loss  than  to  let  them  stop  and  rast.  Bat  the  land  loses 
nothing;  it  does  not  decay. 

The  Chaieman.  It  runs  down. 

The  Witness.  By  being  idle?  On  the  coiitraiy,  land  Is  left  fallow 
for  the  parpose  of  improving  its  quality.  There  may  be  cases  where 
woods  may  grow  upon  land  which  is  left  idle,  bat  generally  speaking 
agricultural  land  improves  by  being  left  fallow. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  the  point  with  me  is  that  the  simple  land-owner 
is  the  most  dependent  man  on  earth,  because  he  cannot  eat  his  land,  be 
cannot  wear  his  land,  he  does  not  own  a  hoe  or  an  ax,  or  a  plow  or  a 
beast  of  bunden,  and  he  is  utterly  helpless  because  all  he  has  is  so  much 
rock  or  earth,  so  much  "raw  materisd.'' 

The  Witness.  Certainly  he  is  not  helpless  became  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  mer^  land-owner  is  helpless,  but  the  man  who 
occupies  the  laud  and  works  it,  the  wage- worker  or  the  small  oapitalist 
who  rents  the  land  can  utilize  it  and  get  a  living  oat  of  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  only  to  say  that  a  civilized  man  with  tools  has 
more  power  than  a  savage  without  any. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  he  is  a  sav- 
age or  not. 

The  Witness.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  land-owner  does  not  make  him 
any  more  helpless,  does  itf 

The  Chairman.  An  owner  of  land  and  of  nothing  else  is  the  case  I 
am  supposing. 

The  Witness.  But  why  make  that  supposition  T 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  say  that  the  land-owner  who  owns  land 
and  has  the  right  to  eject  those  who  occupy  it  can  oatwlt  everybody 
else,  and  is  master  of  everybody  else. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  he  cannot  outwit  the  occupant. 

The  Witness.  But  there  is  no  occupant  in  the  case  we  are  supposing. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Witness  The  occupancy  depends  upon  the  will  and  power  of  tiie 
land-owner.  Without  continuing  the  discussion  in  this  way,  what  I  say 
is  this:  that  under  the  same  conditions  and  circumstances  the  man  who 
owns  laud  is  more  indei)endent  than  the  man  who  does  not;  that  the 
mau  who  owns  land  has  always  the  advantage.  The  two  men  that  we 
ought  to  compare  are  two  men  under  equal  conditions;  for  instance, 
two  men  with  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  one  owning  land  and  tlie 
other  not;  or  two  men  in  the  naked  condition  which  yon  have  described, 
one  owning  Jand  and  the  other  not.  And  I  say  that  in  all  Buch  cases 
where  the  conditions  are  equal  the  man  who  has  the  ownership  of  tiie 
land  will  have  the  advantage  over  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  land  ownership  combined  with  other  things; 
the  power  of  ejectment  and  the  power  to  live  upon  the  land  fey  his  own 
exertions  T 

The  Witness.  Those  things  are  incident  to  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  The  power  of  ejectment  is,  but  the  mere  land-owiMri 
as  it  seems  to  me.  is  really  subordinate  to  the  occapont  of  that  land^ 
who  maj  atilize  iff  and  nse  its  first  fmits  fbr  his  own  beneAt. 
The  WiTNwa.  Why  yoa  have  muabero  of  ^mere  laodrOwiMa*  rko 
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are  very  powerful  men.  The  Dake  of  Westminster  was  originally  only 
a  '^mere  land-owner,"  and  all  the  buildings  upon  his  lands  have  fallen 
in  to  him  by  the  expiration  of  leases.  A  great  many  of  the  owners  of 
real  estate  in  this  city  are  mere  land-owners,  who  derive  from  their  own- 
ership of  land  very  large  incomes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes;  but  that  is  because  the  rent  is  paid.  But  we 
were  sjieaking  about  raising  the  compensation  of  wage- workers  and  giv- 
ing them  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product  whicli  results  from  their  ef- 
forts combined  with  capital,  and  I  asked  you  in  what  way  those  men 
could  get  any  more  for  their  labor,  unless,  by  efficient  combination,  they 
could  take  that  labor  into  the  market  and  withhold  it  until  their  de- 
mands were  com])lied  withf 

The  ^VIT^'ESS•  Well,  if  they  were  intelligent  enough  to  exert  their 
political  power,  and  to  afiect  general  conditions  by  means  of  the  law- 
making power,  they  could  greatly  improve  their  condition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  say,  and  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way  for  them  to  do  it. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  other  way.  The  whole  thing  resolves 
itfielf  ultimately  into  a  question  of  intelligence. 

The  Chaibman.  By  strikes,  by  an  eight-hour  law,  by  trades  unions, 
and  other  means,  by  increased  intelligence,  and  by  acquiring  the  power 
to  wait,  they  will  become  better  able  to  fight  the  other  party  that  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  product  of  the  joint  efforts  of  labor  and  capital  T 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  by  waiting  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  grow- 
ing in  power. 

The  Chairt^ian.  It  may  all  fail.    I  admit  that 

The  Witness.  Where  wages  are  so  low  that  a  man  can  barely  live 
he  cannot  save  much,  aud  he  is  not  likely  to  be  any  stronger  next  year 
than  he  is  this  year.  The  real  remedy,  under  our  present  conditions,  is 
a  political  one,  in  my  opinion — taking  hold  of  the  law-making  power. 

The  (JiiAiKMAN.  Well,  the  workiugman  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
law-making  power,  and  can  exert  it.  There  is  no  man  in  this  country 
who  is  helpless  in  that  regard;  no  man  so  poor  that  he  cannot  vote. 

The  Witness.  The  man  himself  can  vote,  but  it  will  require  a  de- 
gree of  general  intelligence  aud  such  a  combination  as  will  induce  large 
numbers  of  them  to  vote  together.  The  only  hope  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  in  the  educational  movement 
that  is  going  on,  by  discussion,  and  other  means. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  I  would  like  very  much  indeed  that  you  would  favor 
the  committee  with  your  views  as  to  those  remedies,  but  the  hour  for 
our  recei«s  has  arrivexl,  and  we  shall  have  to  i)ostpone  hearing  you  fur- 
ther until  2  o'clock. 

THE   CENTRAL  LABOB  UNION. 

Just  before  the  recess,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  representing  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  New  York  City,  addressed  the  committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  make  a  formal  applica- 
tion on  behalf  of  th<»  Central  Labor  Union  of  this  city.  The  application 
is  that  this  Central  LalK)r  Union,  which  is  composed  of  delegateii  from  the 
various  labor  organizations  in  this  city  aud  in  Brooklyn,  shall  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  couns<>I  to  present  a  case  which  they  desire  to  present 
within  the  line  of  the  investigation  which  your  committee  is  conducting. 
Their  purpose  in  making  thia  application  is  to  secure  a  logical  course  of 
examination,  not  a  haphazard  one,  and,  if  it  is  desirable,  the  proposed 
Hneof  the  exanunation  will  be  stated  in  advance  by  myself  or  by  my 
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associate,  and  then  we  shall  ask  for  sabpcenas  to  require  the  attendanue 
of  witnesses  whose  testimony  will  be  valuable  upon  the  points  which  we 
propose  to  submit.  The  general  line  of  investigation  which  we  desum 
was  set  out  in  a  memorial  which  was  presented  to  your  committee  last 
winter  or  spring,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  a 
committee  was  authorized  to  engage  me  to  make  this  application  in  be- 
half of  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  your  application  into  con- 
sideration and  will  give  you  a  reply  this  afternoon. 

After  the  usual  recess  the  committee  reconvened. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  appli- 
cation to  be  heard  before  the  committee  by  counsel  who  should  represent 
an  organization  of  labor  in  this  city,  the  Central  Labor  TTuioD,  that  I 
have  consulted  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  in  reference 
to  the  application.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  a  Con- 
gressional investigating  committee  has  done  what  is  asked  for  in  thut 
case,  aud  therefore  we  are  not  inclined  to  do  it  to  the  extent  implied 
in  the  request;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  produce  any  witnesses 
whose  testimony  you  wish  to  have  tixken  by  the  committee.  We  will 
also  consult  with  you  in  reference  to  the  witnesses  who  shall  be  call^, 
aud  they  shall  be  subpoenaed  if  necessary,  and,  in  drawing  out  their 
testimony,  any  questions  that  you  may  suggest,  orally  or  in  writing, 
will  be  put  to  the  witnesses  by  some  member  of  the  committee,  so  that 
])ractically,  perhaps,  all  that  you  desire  will  be  accomplished.  We  wish 
to  facilitate  this  inquiry  in  every  wa>  we  possibly  can,  and  we  also  de- 
sire earnestly  the  co-operation  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  the  extent  that  I  have  indicated  in  pursuance 
of  the  request  which  you  have  submitted,  but  we  could  not  well  go  liirther 
Avithout  opening  the  way  to  having  the  inquiry*  conducted  generally  by 
counsel.  Every  interest  appearing  here,  and  almost  every  Urm  or  in- 
dividual might  come  and  make  the  same  request  that  you  have  made^ 
and  the  result  would  be  that  the  whole  matter  would  pass  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  committee,  and  might  perhaps  extend  so  far  as  to  become 
burdensome  to  the  public  records.  You  will  understand,  however,  that 
we  wish  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  help  you,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  do  all  that  you  can  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Post  [representing  the  Central  Labor  Union],  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  I  have  only  to  ask  now 
whether  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  we  shall  state  in  writing, 
preliminarily,  the  line  of  investigation  that  we  desire  pursued,  or  that 
we  shall  consult  with  the  committee  about  the  witnesses  individually 
before  they  are  examined. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  perhaps  a  bttle  private  consultation 
between  your  committee  and  the  members  of  this  committee  will  be  de- 
sirable. You  have  many  witnesses  whose  examination  is  necessary  here 
and  whose  testimony  we  shall  take,  and  perhaps  cousidtatiou  with  you 
gentlemen  may  aid  us  somewhat  in  shaping  the  course  of  our  own  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Post.  If  the  committee  will  indicate  at  the  end  of  to-day's  hear- 
ing the  time  when  it  will  be  agreeable  to  them  to  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  our  witnesses,  we  shall  endeavor  to  be  prepared. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  has  this  Central  I^tbor  Union  exiatedf 

Mr.  Post.  It  was  organized  about  eighteen  months  ago.  It  was  or* 
ganizeA  by  delegates  from  old  established  trades-unions. 

The  CnAi&SiAX.  Just  what  does  the  Central  Labor  Union  repgeseutt 
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*  Mr*  Post.  It  reproseuts  the  lubor  intereBts  that  are  organized  and 
that  have  sent  delegates  to  it.  There  are  a  great  many  labor  unions  re- 
Iireneiited  in  the  organization,  some  that  have  existed  for  a  longer  and 
aome  for  a  shorter  time.    It  is  a  representative  body. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  consult  with  you  this  afternoon,  after  the 
a4foaniment  of  the  hearing.  ~ 

Henbt  Geobge,  examination  continued: 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  iuterruptyou  this  afternoon,  Mr.  George, 
80  much  as  we  did  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  wish  now  that  you  would  pro- 
ceed to  state  3'our  idea  of  the  remedial  measures  that  ought  to  be  adop- 
ted for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  whatever  other  views  or 
niggestions  you  choose  to  submit  relating  to  the  subjects  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting. 

THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  LAND  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 

Senator  George.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  first,  Mr. 
<}eorge,  to  perhaps  a  little  indefiniteness  which  exists  in  your  expres- 
non  of  your  views  in  reference  to  the  ownership  and  the  taxing  of  land 
in  it«  unimproved  state,  and  I  wish  you  would  explain  a  little  more  defi- 
nitely and  incisively  just  what  views  yon  liohl  on  that  subject. 

The  Witness.  Let  me  begin,  then,  by  stiiting  more  fully  and  clearly, 
if  I  can,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  differences  l^tween  property  in  land 
and  other  property.  Land  is  the  field  of  human  exertion.  Capital  is 
wealth,  which,  having  been  obtained  by  human  exertion,  is  used  to  ob- 
tain more  wealth.  Labor  is  the  active  force  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
IsDd  being  the  passive  element^tlie  material.  Production  must  neces- 
Mrily  have  begun  by  labor  acting  directly  upon  the  land,  without  the 
use  of  capital.  In  that  state  of  things  the  laborer  gets  the  whole  prod- 
uct of  his  labor.  He  accumulates  capital  in  some  form  or  other,  in 
the  shape  of  tools,  or  seeds,  or  instruments  of  different  kinds,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  increase  his  ])roduce.  It  will  be  some  time,  probably, 
l)efore  the  capitalist  is  differentiated  from  the  laborer,  but  there  will  be 
a  clear  return  which  is  due  to  labor  and  a  clear  return  which  is  due  to 
capital ;  the  latter  resulting  from  the  additional  power  which  capital 
Rives  to  labor.  So  long  as  land  is  unappropriated,  is  free  to  labor  and 
capital,  the  whole  produce  will  go  to  labor  and  cai)ital,  and  be  divided 
between  them.  When,  however,  land  becomes  appropriated  so  that  a 
rpDt  must  be  paid,  that  rent  must  necessarily  come  from  the  produce  of 
land  and  lat>or,  and  must  necessarily  lessen  the  amount  of  that  ])rodnce 
that  gOM  to  the  two  parties  producing  it,  namely,  labor  and  capital. 
As  competition  for  the  use  of  laud  becomes  greatiT  and  greater,  labor 
and  capital  must  consent  to  give,  more  and  more  for  the  use  of  land. 
Kent  will  rise,apd  a  smaller  ]H)rtion  of  the  product  will  be  left  for  divis- 
ion between  the  two  active  factors  iu  the  i)roductiou — lal>or  andcapilal. 
fck>,  therefore,  rent  is  always  something  which  is  deducted  from  the  net 
prodace  which  can  go  to  reward  the  two  agents  proilucing  it,  namely, 
labor  and  capital. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  claim  that  in  the  division  of 
the  product  the  amount  that  goes  to  labor  ami  capital  diminishes  as 
rent  increases. 

The  Witness.  The^  proportion  that  goes  to  labor  and  capital  certainly 
does.    Tho  actual  amount  may  or  may  not  diminish. 

The  CpAXBM^K*  71)&t  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  produo- 
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The  Witness.  Yes ;  that  will  depend  upon  the  amennt  of  the  pro- 
duction and  upon  the  proportion  in  which  rent  increases. 

The  Chairman.  Woald  yon  not  expect  more  production  where  there 
was  an  increase  of  rent,  so  that  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  would  re- 
ceive more  at  the  same  time  that  rent  increased  t 

The  Witness.  No.  Rent  in  itself  adds  nothinic  to  production.  The 
land-owner,  as  a  land-owner,  does  not  help  production.  He  is  a  mere  ap- 
propriator. 

Senator  George.  Do  yon  use  the  word  ^^  rent "  in  the  sense  of  groand- 
rent  or  in  the  sense  of  a  payment  for  the  use  of  improved  property  t 

The  Witness.  In  the  sense  of  aground-rent,  in  its  economic  sense,  which 
confines  it  to  what  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  land 
alone.  In  political  economy  ^^reut"  is  always  used  in  that  fixed  sense. 
In  the  common  sense  of  the  term  I  pay  so  much  rent  for  my  house  and 
lot,  but  in  the  economic  sense  it  is  only  the  part  that  I  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  ground  that  is  rent.  The  other  part  is  interest.  Now,  the  price  that 
labor  and  capital  pay  for  the  use  of  land,  the  element  with  which  alone 
they  can  produce,  increases  as  civilization  progresses.  Many  things 
combine  to  make  it  increase.  The  great  fact  is  that  it  does  increase, 
and  a  larger  and  larger  pro])ortion  of  the  earnings  of  the  whole  com- 
munity go  to  a  part  of  the  community,  not  in  return  for  anything  that 
the  people  composing  that  part  contribute  to  production,  but  as  a  trib- 
ute t-o  them  for  the  use  of  the  natural  agent,  land.  Now,  what  we  should 
aim  at  is  the  utmost  possible  freedom  for  each  individual ;  to  secure  to 
every  individual  as  fully  as  jKissiblc  that  which  he  adds  to  the  common 
stock  of  wealth.  This  both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency— as  a  matter  of  justice,  because  that  justly  and  fairly  belongs 
to  him;  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  because  we  in  that  way  stimu- 
late the  ])roduction  of  wealth. 

all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  land. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  in  the  nnivcnte, 
equal  rights  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  therefore 
equal  rights  to  laud.  N  ow  it  is  impossible,  under  our  system  of  production, 
that  we  should  give  each  man  the  ownership  of  an  equal  share  <»f  the  land. 
You  could  not  divide  u])  the  land  equally  among  any  given  population, 
and  even  if  you  could  for  the  time  divide  it  equally  the  equality  would 
constantly  tend  to  become  inequality,  by  the  crowding  of  population,  by 
the  changing  of  its  centers,  or  by  new  qualities  being  discovered  in  the 
land.  But  we  can  secure  a  substantial  equality  in  this  res|)ect  l>y  taking; 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  the  price  which  people  are  will 
ing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  paiticular  portions  of  the  land ;  that  is  to  say, 
rent.  By  doing  that  we  would  secure  a  fund  which  would  enable  us  to 
<;an\v  on  all  the  operations  of  Government  and  iiay  all  its  espensrn 
without  resorting  to  any  form  of  taxation  which  would  bear  upon  pn»- 
duction,  and  therefore  discourage  production.  We  would  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  incentive  to  that  niono|>olization  which  in  all  our  4:itii*K 
and  all  over  our  country  and  all  over  the  civilized  world  keeps  so  much 
land  idle  that  might  be  put  to  profitable  uses.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  largely  increase  the  production  of  wealth  and  strike  a  blow  at 
the  great  cause  of  inequality'  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  that  is  all  it  is  necessary  to  do,  but  that  I  think  is  the 
fundamental  thing.  The  tenure  of  land  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
social  structure.  After  having  secured  eqtiality  as  to  land  it  woald  hn 
ueeessfiryf  in  my  o])inion,  to  do  a  great  many  other  thingts  also.  1  think,  for 
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fmtanoe,  as  I  'Said  before,  that  the  telegraph  must  be  managed  by  the 
eoDunnnity,  or  the  oolleotivity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.     So  with 
the  raOways,  and  so  possibly  with  many  other  branches  of  bosiness. 
The  OoTemmeut,  acting  as  the  execative  of  the  whole  society,  could  in 
many  ways  do  for  that  society  what  individaalSf  acting  by  themselves, 
er  even  in  combination,  cannot  do.    My  notion  of  the  relief  that  should 
be  given  to  labor  is  that  it  should  be  the  relief  of  freedom,  by  cutting 
away  and  breaking  down  monopolies  as  fast  as  possible.    What  of  this 
that  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  is  the  abolition  of  the  tariff,  the 
CQttfing  away  of  useless  expenditures,  and  the  taking  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  fiinctiona  that  can  be  properly  and  effectually  discharged  only 
by  the  Greneral  Government,  functions  resembling  in  their  nature  the 
carrying  of  letters.     Let  me  ask,  by  the  by,  for  my  own  information : 
▼as  the  income  tax  levied  by  the  General  Government  during  the  was 
crer  passed  upon  by  the  courts  t 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recollect  any  formal  decision  with  reference 
to  it.    It  was  recognized  as  constitutional  and  was  paid. 
Senator  Geobge.  When  it  was  not  evaded. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Tilden  had  a  suit  which 
vould  have  cai*rie<l  up  the  question,  but  it  was  adjusted  in  some  way, 
I  believe. 

TAXATION  AND  THE  TAXING  POWER. 

The  Witness.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  that  direct  taxes 
riiall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  i*e- 
^pectivp  numbers. 

Senator  George.  Well,  the  courts  have  held  that  a  ^'  direct  tax"  means 
onlj  a  land  tax. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  sense  in  that.  An  income  tax  is  a  direct 
tax  npon  all  the  principles  of  taxation. 

Senator  George.  It  is  not  a  "direct  tax'^  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
wurl««  have  expounded  the  Constitution. 

The  Witness.  Now  as  to  the  question  that  was  put  to  me  awhile  ago; 
it  ift  not  necessary,  in  order  to  make  land  virtually  common  property 
■ml  to  give  everybody  his  full  equal  right  to  the  land  of  the  country  in 
^hich  he  lives,  that  any  serious  change  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  our 
'and  tennri^H.    Then^  need  be  no  formal  appropriation  by  the  community. 
Then*  need  be  no  lensing  by  the  8tate  or  collection  of  rents  by  the  State. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  simply  to  change  the  form  of  our  taxa* 
tw>n,  by  abolishing  taxes  upon  property  of  every  other  kind  and  letting 
the  tax  rest  upon  the  value  of  land.    In  that  way  the  rent,  in  the  econo- 
mic sense,  would  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  the 
possession  of  the  laud  would  still  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
vbo  now  have  it,  or  of  those  to  whom  they  might  sell  or  bequeath  it. 
The  effect  of  taxation  of  that  kind  upon  unused  land  would  be  to  de- 
stroy it«  speculative  value,  to  destroy  the  incentive  that  now  exists  for  a 
man  to  get  more  land  than  he  hns  any  present  use  for.    Under  our  ex- 
isting system  every  man  who  can  gets  not  only  as  much  land  as  he 
wants  to  use  but  all  that  he  can  get,  knowing  that  as  population  in- 
nvases  there  will  come  a  demand  for  it  and  that  then  he  can  either  sell 
it  for  a  piice  or  derive  a  rent  from  it.    But  if  that  man  knew  that  as 
the  valoe  of  the  land  increased  so  would  the  tax  increase  he  would  have 
no  object  in  getting  the  land,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  all 
over  the  country  land  which  had  nothing  but  a  speculative  value  would 
be  abandoned  and  those  who  desired  could  take  possession  of  it  and  im- 
prove It.    As  to  possession,  the  holders  of  land  would  be  just  as  secm^ 
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as  they  are  now.  The  absolute  ownership  of  land  is  not  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  the  land.  The  only  thing  that  is  necessary  is  the 
absolute  security  of  the  improvements.  That  is  shown  in  all  our  lar^e 
cities  by  the  erection  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  upon  leased  land. 
Ton  find  many  of  the  finest  and  largest  buildings  in  this  city  erected  on 
leased  land.  In  England,  where  agriculture  has  been  carried  in  many 
respects  to  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  reached  in  the  world,  the  owner 
of  the  laud  is  one  person  and  the  capitalist  who  farms  it  is  another.  The 
ownership  of  laud,  under  the  system  that  I  propose,  would  be  formally 
just  the  same  as  it  is  now.  It  would  be  the  ownership  of  the  land,.sulw 
ject  to  the  tax  which  the  State  would  take  from  it  annually. 

Senator  George.  You  would  reappraise  the  land,  I  suppose,  annually 
or  at  suitable  periods  t 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Senator  George.  Would  you  appraise  it  at  its  value  unimproved  f 

The  Witness.  At  its  value  at  the  time  of  the  appraisement  minus 
improvements. 

Senator  George.  Agricultural  land  you  would  apppraise  as  if  it  wen* 
uncleared. 

The  Witness.  Certainly  5  just  as  if  it  had  no  houses,  fences,  fruit 
trees,  crops,  or  anything  of  that  kind  upon  it.  The  incidental  advant- 
ages of  this  system  would  be  enormous.  Our  taxes  now  to  a  very  larjie 
extent  are  taxes  upon  the  most  valuable  quality  a  people  can  have,  their 
conscience.  Thei-e  is  a  constant  temptation  to  evade  the  tax-gatherer 
and  make  false  ivturns.  There  are  constant  efforts  of  that  kind  and 
they  are  a  constant  source  of  corruption,  and  in  many  eases  a  soiinv 
of  political  corruption  in  many  forms.  But  land  lies  out-of-doors,  as 
the  saying  is.  It  cannot  be  concealed  or  earned  off.  There  it  is. 
And  tbe  valine  of  land  caiu  be  determined  with  greater  ae^nnicy  tliuu 
the  value  of  anything  else.  If  you  want  to  know  the  value  of  a  buuM- 
and  lot  in  this  city  you  go  to  an  exjiert  real  estate  agent  and  tell 
him  where  it  is  an<l  its  size,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  lot  i> 
worth  about  so  much;  but  as  to  the  house,  he  cannot  tell  you  it> 
value  until  he  goes  through  it  and  examines  it  and  makes  a  sptH:ia]  %•*<• 
timate.  The  same  is  true  as  to  agricultural  laud.  Then,  in  its  liearin^ 
upon  the  labor  question,  tliis  system  would  operate  in  the  first  pliwv  tn 
enormously  stimulate  the  <leinand  for  hibor,  by  stimulating  the  prmJnc- 
tion  of  wealth,  by  renioving  all  the  barriers  and  obstacles  that  now  ex- 
ist to  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  the  country  in  it<i  best  form.  It 
would  have  a  tenden<'y  to  raise  wages,  both  by  making  this  im-rea'^Hi 
demand  for  labor  and  by  opening  up  new  opix)rtunities  to  labor,  i'u- 
der  such  a  system  it  woul<l  not  bv  necessary  that  a  man  should  havt» 
ex>usiderab]('  ca])ital  or  that  he  should  mortgage  his  lalmr  for  years  in  (»r 
d(T  t<»  get  hold  of  a  farm  to  cultivate,  or  that  he  should  do  thi*  &am«* 
thing  before  he  <*ould  get  a  lot  on  which  to  build  him  a  house.  And  I 
think  you  would  tiien  have  the  great  social  structure  firmly  and  eqi:.* 
ably  ba.sed,  so  that  instead  of  having,  as  now,  workmen  destitutt*  of  :b»» 
means  of  employment,  competing  with  eaeh  other  for  employment  .4* 
any  price,  you  wouhl  hav«»  i-ompetition  on  the  part  of  employers  a^  lol'.y 
as  on  the  part  of  workmen,  and  wa;;i*s  would  rise  to  their  pmper  l^v* :. 
1  Ii»*  earnin;;s  of  labor. 

'Che  CUAIRMAN.  Do  you  think  thai  house  h>ts  would  lie  ch^Mi^-r 
within  ten  nnh'sol  Xew  York  than  th^v  an*  now  if  your  propo!5k<i  M>Cf-Q 
were  adopted  .' 

The  Witness.  Oh,  verv  nuich. 
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• 

The  Chatrman.  With  the  taxes  of  the  commanity  ull  placed  on  the 
landf 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes.    Mark  the  distinction.    The  tax  I  propose  is 
not  on  the  land,  but  on  tbe  value  of  the  land.    Probably  one-half  of  this 
huid  is  now  held  at  large  prices  by  people  who  are  making  no  use  of  it. 
A  heavy  tax  npon  its  value  would  compel  them  either  to  use  it  them- 
aelves  or  to  sell  it,  or  to  give  it  to  somebody  who  would  use  it.    A  man 
cannot  go  on  paying  a  heavy  t^ix  on  laud  that  produces  nothing.    The 
bolders  of  this  land  are  paying  light  taxes  upon  it  now,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  increase  in  the  value  will  compensate  them — an  increase 
which  ultimately  labor,  the  people  who  use  the  land,  will  have  to  pay. 
Tlie  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  the  capitalist  who  is  able  to  erect 
baildings  might  perhaps  be  benefited  by  your  system. 

The  Witness.  Can  you  not  see  how  the  laborer  would  be  benefited 
by  it — how  the  man  who  has  nothing  but  his  hands  would  be  benefited? 
The  Chairsian.  I  can  see  how  if  building  was  increased  he  would 
Ami  work  to  do  as  long  as  the  building  continued ;  but  in  a  general  Way, 
if  there  are  a  hundi*ed  millions  of  taxes  upon  all  kinds  of  property  now 
oiiied  in  a  city,  real  property,  personal  property,  stocks,  &c.,  half  of 
tLat  tsixation  being  paid  by  the  real  estate  and  the  other  half  by  these 
iith(?r  f(»nns  of  property,  then  to  precipitate  the  whole  hnn<lrc<l  niillions 
npon  tbe  house  lots  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  likely  to  work  disadvau- 
tagcoubly  in  many  resiK'cts.  But  I  su])po8e  that  in  the  introduction  of 
a  new  83'stem  there  would  naturally  be  some  hardship  which  would 
vevawa^*  with  time  as  things  beeame  adjnsteil  to  the  new  onler. 

EFFECTS  OP  THE  CHANGE  PROPOSED. 

The  Witness.  Supposing  that  system  adopted  in  this  city  alone,  see 
what  an  enormous  stimulus  it  would  give  to  improvement.  You  would 
fcoeevory  man  who  had  capital  in  any  form  coming  to  New  York  to  in- 
^€»i  it.  New  York  would  say  to  i>uc\i  mc^n,  '^  We  arc  not  going  to  tax 
.v<^n  for  anything  you  bring  here.  Come  here,  i)ut  up  buildings,  we  will 
uoi  tax  you  for  them  ;  come  hero,  put  up  machinery,  we  will  jiot  fine 
yom'or  it;"  and  this,  reacting  again  on  the  value  of  the  land,  would 
'"«*piilly  and  steadily  increase  that  value,  so  that  the  sum  which  could 
betaken  by  the  community  for  the  uses  of  the  community  would  annu 
Ally  become  larger  and  larger.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  natural  jirogress 
^f  ririlization.  The  natural  order  of  progress  in  civilization  is  a  i)ro- 
fnvss  towards  equality  instead  of  what  we  have  now,  a  progress  towards 
ioeiiuality. 
^senator  (TEORCrE.  You  regar<l  tln^  present  system  as  unnatural  then  f 
Tbe  Witness.  Oh,  certainly;  the  present  system  is  utterly  unnatural. 
WTiat  can  l)e  more  unnatural  than  to  have  one  man  worth  8UfK),0f)H),(K)O 
SDd  another  man  stniggling  for  a  bare  living  7 

The  Chairman.  8omc  one  suggests  to  me  to  ask  you  this  question: 
•Sboold  not  buildings  be  taxed  for  the  police  and  lire  protection  whicrh 
they  receive  • 

The  Witness.  1  should  say  not.  The  police  an<l  lire  i)roteetion  can 
1»»-  |»aid  for  from  the  tax  levied  upon  tbi»  land;  because  where  there  is 
•■flioient  protection  of  that  kind  land  beeoin«'s  more  eli'.iil)le  lor  building, 
and  I'onM'quently  its  value  is  inerease^l.  Whatev<*r  you  do  tor  the 
benefit  nf  the  community  generally  will  add  to  the  value  of  land.  If 
> oil  were  to  adorn  this  city  as  it  mi.irht  b«'  adorneil  witli  niagnitieent 
boulevards  running  from  one  end  of  tiii^  island  to  tlie  other ;  it' you  were 
lo  erect  hci'e  uiagniliceut  public  buildings  with  all  sorts  of  cx}uveu< 
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ieuces.  libraries,  mnseums,  art  galleries,  and  so  on,  it  would  simply 
make  New  York  a  better  place  to  live  in,  and  woald  thereby  add  to  tlM 
value  of  the  land,.iu8t  as  the  opening  of  Central  Park  has  added  to  the 
valne  of  land  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  two  capitalists  in  the  city :  one,  like  Astor, 
has  an  iniuiense  estate  invested  in  lands  and  dwellings;  another, 
with  an  equivalent  estate,  lias  none  of  it  invested  in  land.  ^  Now  has 
any  way  occurred  to  you  by  which  to  adjust  this  burden  of  taxation 
equitably  between  those  two  classes  of  capitalists  t  Of  coarse  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  adoption  of  your  system  would  be  to  treble,  or  per- 
haps quadruplees  the  tax  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  for  the  time  being  there  woald 
bo  a  hardship  in  that  way ;  but  have  you  considered  any  means  by  which 
the  new  system  would  adjust  itself  so  as  to  work  equity  between  the 
owners  of  estates  of  those  different  kinds  t 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  the  new  system  in  its  inception  wonid 
bear  with  far  greater  hardship  upon  Mr.  Astor,  and  it  is  right  that  it 
should.  I  claim  that  every  child  born  in  this  city  of  New  York  has  an 
much  right  as  Mr.  Astor  has  to  the  land  of  the  city  of  New  York — not 
to  the  buildings,  but  to  the  land.  The  only  valid  title  there  can  be  to 
property  is  that  of  making  it,  producing  it,  and  in  large  meaanres  it  is 
impossible  to  adjust  things  so  as  to  do  exact  poetical  justice  to  every  in- 
dividual. All  you  can  do  is  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  acconlance  witli 
great  general  ])rinciples,  and  the  great  principle  on  which  I  would 
deal  with  this  question  is,  that  the  land  of  the  country  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  belongs  to  them  inalienably,  belongs  tc 
them  by  the  fact  of  their  being  there.  That  is  one  of  those  iualienabk 
rightH  on  which  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  based.  I  hold  thai 
the  whole  people  of  the  world,  if  they  were  all  unanimously  to  consent 
to  it,  could  not  sell  the  land  as  against  the  right  of  the  next  generation, 
as  against  the  children  that  are  to  come  into  the  world. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  suppose  you  recognize  the  laws  of  inheritance  f 

The  Witness.  So  far  as  they  regard  things  which  are  in  themselves 
properly  capable  of  ownership  and  of  inheritance. 

The  Chairman.  Personal  property  t 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Many  and  other  valuable  things,  not  real  estatef 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  I  think  that  with  this  fundamental  cause 
of  inequality  removed,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  going  any  farther 
in  the  way  of  restricting  ownership.  I  think  that  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  monstrous  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  now 
exists,  and  which  produces  enormous  fortunes  on  one  hand  and  paupers 
on  the  other,  and  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  go  any  farther. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  necessary,  I  would  go  further  and  deal  with 
inheritence  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman.  Now  in  what  way  does  this  bear  upon  the  monopo- 
listic rights  which  you  have  spoken  of  as  existing  with  reference  tc 
patents  and  to  those  intangible  things  that  are  created  by  the  brain  t 

The  Witness.  With  reference  to  patent^«,  it  has  no  direct  bearing. 
You  would  have  to  take  some  action  in  regaiti  to  them.  I  do  not  think 
the  General  Government  could  do  anything  better  than  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  that  subject.  Neither  would  this  change  as  to  th< 
land  effect  such  monopolies  as  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad.  It  ii 
only  one  thing ;  it  is  not  everything.  It  is  only  putting  the  foondatioii 
right  But  you  might  abolish  all  monopolies  save  the  monopoly  of  land ; 
you  might  have  a  government  the  very  iMest  that  the  wit  of  man  ooald 
suggest  or  devise ;  a  government  which  was  absolately  pare  nod  pw 
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ftet|  and  which  woakl  ran  at  the  very  minimom  of  cost;  yon  might,  by 

a  Bystem  of  co-operation,  reduce  the  cost  of  exchanging  commodities  to 

ahnoat  nothing;  and  still,  if  you  left  the  land  in  its  present  condition, 

if  yea  left  the  land  to  be  monopolized  as  private  property  by  a  class, 

joa  woald  have  done  nothing  at  all  for  labor.    All  the  advantages  which 

joa  would  have  secured  would  go  to  the  owners  of  the  land.    You  see 

that  in  many  ways.    You  see  it  in  the  government  of  our  cities  and 

States  where  there  is  great  complaint  about  the  burden  of  taxation, 

ieeauMe  it  is  reducing  the  value  of  land.    You  see  it  in  public  euter- 

priaen  like  these  great  elevated  railroads,  which  are  a  great  public  con- 

▼enienoe.    Their  effect  has  not  been  to  raise  wages.    Although  they 

have  opened  up  a  great  unoccupied  an*a  in  the  upper  ])art  of  the  city, 

thejr  have  done  very  little  for  this  recking  tenement  population,  be- 

caofie,  aM  soon  as  si>eedy  commnni(ratiou  was  establisluMl  between  the 

lower  end  of  the  cit3'  and  the  vacant  lots  at  the  upper  eud  so  that  a 

nun  coold  ride  from  one  end  to  the  other  for  five  or  ten  cents,  the  rents 

jumped  up  proportionatel3\    it  is  only  the  owner  of  the  land  that  gets 

the  beneiit  of  improvements  of  that  kind  under  the  present  system. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  laud  would  l>e  any  less  valuable  if 
owned  by  the  State,  and  if  these  elevated  railroads  had  been  constructed 
ind  these  facilities  been  opened  up  by  the  State  or  by  the  city  t 

The  Witness.  No.  I  think  that  if  the  laud  were  owned  by  the  State, 
ODder  the  system  that  I  proi)Ose,  the  value  of  the  land  would  steadily 
increase ;  but  then  everybody  would  share  in  the  benefit.  We  would 
^  profit  by  the  increa^ie  in  the  value  of  the  land,  whereas  now  the 
prolic  all  goes  to  a  very  small  class. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  if  the  case  I  have 
•apposed  existed  the  laboring  people  in  the  different  parts  of  this  city 
woQld  obtain  their  rents  any  cheaper  or  would  be  in  any  way  better  off 
thsD  they  are  now  f 
The  Witness.  Certainly;  verj- much  better. 

The  C'RAiRHiAN.  Would  it  not  cost  them  just  as  much  to  get  posses- 
ninii  of  any  of  that  land  as  it  does  now  t 

Thii  Witness.  No  :  because,  as  I  explained  to  you  before,  the  value 
uf  this  vacant  laud  is  largely  speculative — based  on  the  demand  of  the 
fatQue,  not  on  the  demaud  of  the  present.  That  speculative  value  would 
he  destroyed  and  the  value  on  which  they  paid  would  be  real,  repre- 
senting an  actual  advantage.  Then,  too,  what  a  man  was  paying  in 
rent  would  be  returned  to  him  in  another  way.  The  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment are  largely  borne  now  by  taxation  of  conuuodities  which  falls 
ukiniately  upon  the  consumer,  and  by  taxes  upon  Iioukcs,  for  instance, 
which  fall  ultimately  upon  the  user.  Now,  to  reduce  the  value  of  va- 
cant laud  and  to  exempt  houses  from  taxation  would  very  greatly  stimu- 
late the  building  of  houses,  and  consequently  the  reduction  of  rents. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  people  must  have  some  means  of  building 
bouaeA.  Thoy  have  no  means  now.  They  would  bo  obliged  first  to  get 
{lOMetMion  of' a  piece  of  land,  and  it  woidd  have  increaHed  in  value  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  its  availability,  and  it  would  have  increased  in 
availability  just  as  much  if  its  title  were  in  the  Government,  as  if  that 
title  were  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Now,  before  a  man  can 
build  a  house  on  this  vacant  land,  which  is  increasing  in  value  by  the 
iDcreaaed  ease  of  access  to  it,  he  must  be  prepared  to  ])ay  this  annual 
taxation  which  would  be  levied,  and  which  under  your  syMtem  would  be 
much  larger  than  it  is  ordinarily,  because  in  that  case  all  the  taxes  of 
the  oommanit3'  would  be  precipitated  upon  the  land,  instead  of  being 
■kaicd  by  the  people  generally.    Would  it  not  then  increase  the  initi\ai 
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difficulty  of  a  poor  man's  getting  ahomestead,  because  he  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  his  lot — not,  to  be  sure,  buying  it  as  a  lot,  but  in  the  rent 
\rhich  he  would  be  cx)mpe11ed  to  assume  and  which  under  your  system 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  increased  taxes  payable  to  the  Government 
and  payable  increasingly  from  year  to  year  as  the  value  of  the  land  in  the 
same  vicinity  increased  f  So  would  not  the  poor  man  be  worse  off  under 
your  system  than  under  the  present  ? 

The  Witness.  No.  Are  you  speaking  with  reference  to  the  statement 
that  I  have  been  making  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  as  I  understood  yon. 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  supposing  that  the  State  owned  the  land  as 
a  private  owner  owns  his  lan(l.  I  was  supposing  that  taxation  was 
shifted  from  everything  else  and  put  right  upon  the  value  of  the  land. 
Now,  a  man  could  get  a  place  to  build  a  house  very  much  easier  under 
that  system  than  under  the  present  system,  for  the  reason  that  much  of 
the  laud  is  not  in  use.  Probably  one-third  at  least  of  this  Manhattan 
Island  is  held  on  speculation ;  that  is,  to  get  a  larger  price  in  the  future. 
The  effect  of  putting  the  taxes  upon  the  land  would  be  to  drive  down 
the  value  of  that  land,  and  therefore  a  man  could  buy  it  very  much 
cheaper  than  he  can  now. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it  of  the  private  owners f 

The  Witness.  Cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it  of  the  private  owners. 
Again,  the  poor  man's  great  difficulty  is  the  want  of  re^idy  money«  and 
he  can  much  better  agree  to  pay  a  rent  in  the  futui'e  than  to  pay  a  gross 
sum  in  the  present.  But  the  additional  iulvantage  would  be  that  this 
whole  enormous  sum  which  would  Increivse  constantly  with  the  growth 
of  population  and  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  would  go  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  the  city  or  of  the  c<mntry.  Further,  it  would  ]>ro- 
duce  such  a  simplification  of  government  ais  would  enable  us  to  take  as 
public  functions  some  of  the  affairs  that  it  is  now  ftecessary  for  as  to 
take  and  administer  that  way.  The  collection  of  all  taxes  by  an  assess- 
ment on  land  values  would  dispense  with  such  a  great  number  of  tax- 
gathers  and  officials  of  various  kinds,  and  would  do  away  with  so  much 
litigation,  that  government  would  be  made  at  once  a  very  much  simpler 
affair.  Then  the  Government  could  go  into  the  telegraph  business,  the 
railroad  business,  or  whatever  other  business  it  was  fouud  necessary  for 
it  to  engage  in  for  the  public  welfare,  with  much  greater  safety  than  it 
could  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  remedial  measures  that  you  desire 
to  speak  off 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  faith  in  small  remedial  measures. 

Senator  George.  Have  you  no  ameliorating  measures  to  suggest — 
nothing  to  help  the  laborer  until  the  time  when  society  will  be  pre* 
pared  to  accept  your  system  I 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  quicker  you  start  on  that  system  the  bet- 
ter. I  think  that  any  start  on  that  system  would  l>e  the  great  remedial 
measure.  I  think,  though,  that  the  simplification,  or  still  better  tL. 
abolition,  of  the  tariff  would  be  an  important  n^medial  measure. 

Senator  George.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  repeal  the  whole  pro- 
te<;tive  tariff  forthwith  f 

The  Witness.  I  would  repeal  the  whole  tarifl*.  1  think  a  tariff  for 
revenue  oven  less  defensible  than  a  tariff  for  protection. 

Senator  George.  You  have  not  answei*ed  my  question  whether  yea 
have  no  ameliorating  remedies  calculated  to  give  immediate  relicSf  to 
labor! 

The  WiTJiESS.  Ho  i  I  have  none. 
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BBNEFITS  OF  TBABES  UNIONS  MAINLY  EDUCATIONAL. 

Benator  Oeoboe.  Have  yon  no  confidence  in  combination^ and  co- 
opvation  amoDK  the  workingrmen  ? 

The  WiTNEsa  Yes,  I  have,  to  a  certain  extent.  They  can  accom- 
pUsh  Bomething,  and  the  larger  and  more  extensive  the  combination  the 
Bore  it  can  accomplish ;  bnt  I  still  regard  the  educational  feature  of 
those  trades  organizations  as  the  most  asef  nl  one.  I  believe  that  a 
pMit  deal  can  be  gained  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  wonld  mean  an  increase  in  the  intelligence  of  the  work- 
iDgman,  becaase  it  would  give  him  time  to  think.  Everything  of  that 
kind  is  good. 

Senator  Oeobge.  Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  the 
vorkeni  in  a  particular  craft  combining  so  as  to  act  as  one  man  in 
ne^tiating  with  the  employers — do  you  think  there  is  notliiiig  in  that 
to  benefit  labor  f 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  to  some  extent  the  workingmen  can  benefit 
themselves  in  that  way ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  can  secure  any  very  large 
benefit  in  that  way ;  because  if  any  very  large  benefit  were  brought 
aboat  in  any  particular  trade  that  trade  would  l>e  brought  down  again 
to  the  general  level  by  the  influx  from  other  trades. 
Smator  George.  But  suppose  all  the.  trades  were  to  combine  t 
The  Witness.  Even  so :  you  have  outside  of  the  trades  the  great 
mats  of  unorganized  worKmen,  the  unskilled  laborers,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  organization,  and^  therefore,  for  any  large  and  permanent  bene- 
fit, there  most  be  something  which  will  take  in  the  whole  mass,  which 
vill  include  labor  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  Oeobge.  The  number  of  unskilled  laborers  will  probably 
nceed  that  of  skilled  laborers,  will  it  not  t 

The  Witness.  I  think  so.  The  re^l  foundation  of  industry  in  this 
foantry  is,  of  course,  agricultural  labor,  as  that  is  the  largest  class. 
Toa  cannot  raise  the  wages  in  any  particular  trade  or  avocation  much 
above  the  general  level  unless  you  can  adopt  some  means  to  ])revent 
P^le  from  rushing  into  that  particular  avocation;  and  even  if  you 
could  do  that,  the  beni^fit  would  he  only  a  partial  one,  confined  in  its 
fTOOd  efiiNrts  to  that  one  class.  I  think  all  these  questions  are:  ultimately 
qoestioDs  of  organization,  that  the  community  must  a<*t  as  a  whole. 

cooperation. 

Senator  George.  Is  there  anything  in  co-operation  T 
The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  co-operation  in  production  or  co-opera- 
tion in  distribution  t 

Senator  George.  Either  or  both. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  there  is.  I  think  such  organizations  are 
good  as  edncational  measures,  bnt  1  can't  see  how  they  can  do  niueh  for 
the  general  and  |)ermanent  elevation  of  the  working  masses.  Co-openi- 
tion  in  prodaction  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  a  joint  stock  concern. 
So  long  as  the  level  of  wages  on  the  outside  is  low,  the  l>enefit  goes  to 
the  individaals. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  (ro-o]H»ratioii 
in^istributioii  f 

The  Witness.  Co  operation  in  distribution  lessens  the  cost  of  ex- 
rbaDge,the  oost  at  which  goods  are  brought  to  the  consumer.  80  long 
as  il  is  not  general  it  gives  an  advantage  to  those  who  use  it ;  bnt  when 
ita  eflfects  become  general,  they  are  simply  of  the  same  kind  as  tho^eof 
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the  railroad,  of  the  improX'ements  in  steam  navigation,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  things  that  have  reduced  the  coat  of  transporting  goods  to  the 
consumer.  The  effect  is  simply  the  same  that  these  large  ^^for  cash" 
establishAients,  such  as  Macy's,  in  New  Y^ork,  and  Wannamakei^n,  in 
Philadelphia,  have  in  making  goods  somewliat  cheax>6r  to  the  oonsunier. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  about  economy,  any  general  cheapening  of  sup- 
plies to  the  working  classes  would  do  no  good.  Just  as  they  econo- 
mized in  their  modes  of  living,  wages  would  fall ;  and  if  they  came 
finally  to  live  like  Chinamen  they  would  ultimately,  under  present  con- 
ditions, get  the  wages  of  Chinamen.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  do 
much  good  that  does  not  strike  at  the  cause.  There  is  a  fundamental 
injustice  in  society-  and  these  are  its  fruits,  and  it  is  impossible  to  core 
injustice  save  by  justice.  We  have  got  to  acknowledge  the  natural 
rights  of  man. 

Senator  George.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  f 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Senator  George.  And  that  the  Senate  is  a  branch  of  a  limited  Gov- 
ernment t 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Senator  George.  This  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  report*- 
ing  to  the  Senate  such  measures  of  relief  as  it  may  think  advisable  and 
as  Congress  may  legitimately  adopt.  Of  course  your  scheme  is  ontaide 
oi  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  as  at  present  organized,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Now,  have  you  anything  to  suggest  in 
the  way  of  remedial  measures  which  would  be  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  congressional  action  t 

The  Witness.  All  our  Government  dei)ends  ultimately  upon  the 
thought  of  the  people,  and  therefore  the  investigation  of  theae  sabjecta 
by  either  bniuch  of  Congress  is  good,  in  the  way  of  stimulating  thought 
and  getting  information  circulated  among  the  people. 

Senator  George.  But  have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  us  in  the  way 
of  practical  legislation  on  these  subjects  t 

remedial  measures. 

The  Witness.  While  to  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go,  the  power  of 
Congress  might  have  to  be  changed  and  enlarged,  still,  whenever  the 
people  were  ripe  for  it,  that  would  be  a  mere  matter  ot  detail.  So  far 
as  you  can  go  at  pre^)eut  in  Congress,  I  would  nicommend  the  abolition 
of  the  txirifi*,  and  an  attempt  to  raise  the  revenue  in  some  other  way — 
an  attempt  in  every  way  to  break  up  the  influence  of  monopolies,  those 
that  I  have  referred  to  based  ui>on  the  tarift'  laws,  and  also  auch  mo- 
nopolies as  the  telegraph  monopoly  and  the  railroad  monopoly.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  establish  post  offices  and  i)ost-roads,  and  it  coald 
very  readily  build  telegraph  lines  of  its  own  for  the  General  Oovem- 
ment.  There  is  nothing  specific  that  I  could  say  would  be  a  cure-all ; 
but  these  are  measures  such  as  are  within  3'our  power  and  which  would 
tend  in  the  right  direction. 

Senator  George.  Yes.  We  may  not  l)e  able  to  do  for  labor  what 
labor  really  deserves  because  of  our  want  of  power,  and  therefore  what 
I  wish  to  know  from  you  is  whether  there  are  any  more  remedial 
ures  which  you  think  would  reheve  the  conditions  of  which  the  W4 
men  now  complain^  and  which  we  might  legitimately  and  safely  adopt 

The  Witness,  l  do  not  see  anything  flirther  than  what  1  have  stated. 
Of  ooarae  I  think  the  whole  tendency  of  oar  system  of  taiatioPy  at  all 
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erents  for  some  time  past,  has  been  to  concentrate  wealth  and  to  give 
nxmopolies  generally  the  advantage.  I  have  suggested  about  all  that 
oecnrs  to  me  that  is  within  the  present  power  of  Congress  to  do,  unless, 
u  I  suggested  before,  that  part  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  referred 
could  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  so  as  to  give  Congress  power  to  levy 
V  direct  tax  upon  laud  values. 

Senulnr  George.  If  Coiigit^ss  were  to  levy  a  laud  tax,  it  would  be 
restricted  by  the  Constitution  to  levyiug  it  upon  each  State  in  a  certain 
proportion,  regulated  by  that  State's  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Witness.  That  is,  under  the  clause  which  says  that  Eepresenta- 
tive8  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  their  respective  numbers. 
Seuator  George.  Yes. 

Tbe  Witness.  But  the  income  tax  was  clearly  a  direct  tax.  If  the 
courts  could  drive  the  income  tax  through  the  Constitution,  I  do  not 
Wfe  why  they  could  not  drive  a  tax  on  land  values. 

Senator  George.  But  that  is  out  of  this  line.  !N^ew  York  has  30 
Bepreseutatives  and  Mississippi  has  7.  Therefore,  supposing  iNew  York 
bad  just  five  times  the  population  of  Mississippi,  then  its  land  tax  would 
be  just  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  Mississippi,  without  reference  to 
tbe  value  of  the  hind  in  the  two  States  respectively. 

The  Witness.  Ah,  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  the  Constitution. 
It  My8  that  the  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  numbers ;  that 
i^  accoitling  to  population,  not  iiccording  to  representation. 

Seuutcir  George.  But  the  representation  in  the  lower  House  is  ac- 
cording to  population. 

Tije  Witness.  Yes,  I  see ;  well,  of  course  that  would  be  very  unjust; 
but,  uU  things  considei*ed,  not  so  unjust  as  the  present  system. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  is  so  much  that  the 
monopniies  get  wealthy  as  it  is  that  they  misapi)ropriate  their  wi*jilth  f 
Auouoptily,  or  a  lunn  of  unusual  business  capacity  as  compared  with 
his  fi'ilfiws,  be<;omes  the  numager  of  a  great  eiiteq)rise,  develops  a  i)at- 
^ni,  develops  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  or  some  other 
jnx-ai  enterprise,  develops  the  a])plication  of  some  valuable  patent  to 
tbe  niilway  system  of  the  country,  and  thereby  makes  a  great  success, 
apiltbe  title  to  vast  amounts  of  pi-operty  is  vested  in  it  or  in  him. 
^"WKUth  men  are,  in  \vhatmi;:ht  be  regarded  as  the  true  sense,  merely 
trustees  for  the  proper  application  of  that  property  for  the  general  good. 
B'lr  piiplHiJM*  that  one-half  of  that  wealth  is  i)ut  into  needless  expenses, 
luto  proper t3^  which  is  desti-oyed;  suppose  tliat  it  is  expended  either  in 
^J**?  construction  of  magnillcent  dwellings,  or  devoted  to  enormously 
^^jK'DHive  persoual  living,  and  enjoyment  and  ])leasure-seeking ;  in  this 
<Uid  a  thousand  ways  the  capital,  the  wealth  which  has  been  created 
auil  d(rvelo|)ed,  is  permitted  by  the  law  and  by  the  customs  of  society 
^'  Im*  practically  burnt  up  or  destroyed.    Now  if  the  law,  which  under- 
'Ake«toHiiy  that  the  buildings  iu  acity  shall  be  constructed  \vithproi)er 
'v;rjnl  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  which  assumes  like  authority  in  other 
ButCens  should  und(Ttak(^  to  say,  and  to  enforce  its  mandate,  that  not 
uoly  shouhl  a  man  build  his  dwelling  with  <lue  regard  to  his  personal 
i^ltband  to  the  health  of  his  family  and  his  neighbors,  but  also  that 
I>«(>huuld  n*strict  the  expenditure  of  capital  upon  that  edillce  to  those 
imrposes  which  were  really  necessary  to  secnre  shelter  and  a  reasona- 
ble development  of  the  cesthetic  qualities,  so  tos])eiik,  to  the  development 
^  ^ooil  taste ;  8upi)08e  that  the  law  should  say,  for  instance,  that  a 
church  building  erected  for  the  worship  of  God  should  cost  only 

33  o (5  LAW) 
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$100,000,  instead  of  $1,000,000  being  sank  in  it.  and  that  a  private 
mansion  which  now  swallows  up  $2,0^,000  should  be  limited  to  a  cost 
of,  say,  $50,000,  and  that  the  rest  of  this  wealth  should  be  given  or 
used  for  the  general  gpood  of  society ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  community  generally  I 

NO    SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

The  Witness.  No  5  I  think  that  any  sumptuary  laws,  any  attempts 
to  regulate  what  a  man  shall  do  with  his  own,  would  always  produce 
for  more  injury  than  good,  and  would  be  an  infringement  of  personal 
rights.  Whatever  a  man  may  add  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth  by 
his  own  efl;brt  ought  to  be  his.  Let  him  get  as  rich  as  he  may,  he  hurt's 
nobody.  If  he  gets  his  wealth  without  robbing  anybody  else,  without 
preventing  anylx)dy  else  from  having  his  fair  opportunity  to  produce 
wealth,  we  can  safely  leave  it  to  him  and  let  him  put  up  a  pyramid  with 
it,  or  make  a  big  bonfire  of  it,  or  throw  it  into  the  sea,  if  he  desires. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  that  under  such  a  system  as  you 
propose  he  would  get  anything  to  build  his  p.^  ramid  with  t 

The  Witness.  No;  I  think  that  in  a  natural  state  of  things  we 
should  not  have  any  such  ostentation  as  we  have  now;  I  think  this  os- 
tentation is  a  product  of  the  present  state  of  things,  where  everyl>ody 
is  grasping — this  devil- take- the-hindmost  state  of  society.  Where  every- 
body had  enough  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
nobody  would  care  to  be  counjted  rich,  nobody  would  envy  the  veiy  rich 
man,  and  the  stimulus  to  try  to  get  so  enormously  wealthy  M'onld  n(»t 
exist. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  you  could  limit  the  desire  to  get  as 
wealthy  as  a  man  possibly  could  get;  does  not  the  greed  increase  with 
the  supply  t 

Ths  Wi:rNESS.  Yes;  in  t<he  present  state  of  society;  but  I  would  not 
try  to  put  any  limit  upon  it.  If  any  man  wanted  to  pass  his  whole  life 
in  making  and  saving  money,  let  him.  That  is  his  business.  If  he  thinks 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  die  worth  a  million  dollars  or  a  hundred  million 
dollars,  let  him.  I  would  not  interfere  with  him ;  I  would  only  attempt 
to  stop  him  from  robbing  others ;  to  see  that  he  did  not  get  the  money 
by  taking  it  from  the  earnings  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  had  it  all  in  your  own  hands  what  would 
be  your  first  measure  t 

The  Witness.  If  I  were  dictator  of  the  United  States! 

The  Chaibman.  Dictator  of  the  univerw,  or  at  least  of  the  world. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  think  a  dictator  could  do  much. 

The  Chaibman.  But  if  he  was  a  real  dictator  he  could. 

The  Witness.  You  cannot  go  much  ahead  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  people.  If  you  do  you  are  building  upon  sand.  But  I  would  do 
just  as  I  have  said ;  I  would  abolish  all  forms  of  taxation  save  taxatiim 
upon  laud  values,  and  raise  the  public  revenue  in  that  way.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  go  further  to  raise  more  revenue  I  would  raise  what^^ver 
more  was  needed  by  a  tax  on  legacies,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Then 
I  would  add  to  the  functions  of  the  Government  as  soon  as  possible  tei* 
egraphing  and  railroading;  I  would  abolish  the  Navy  and  Annapolis 
and  West  Point ;  I  would  abolish  the  collection  of  debts  by  legal  pro- 
cess, and  simplify  as  much  as  possible  our  whole  legal  system. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  consider  that  we  have  any  Navy  dow  t 

The  Witness.  We  have  a  great  many  naval  officers. 

Tbe  Oaaibman.  You  would  abolish  the  ezpenaea  of  the  Navy  t 
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The  WnWBSS.  Yes,  sir.  We  preserve  the  old  aristocratic  plan  of 
organization  which  a  great  many  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have 
abolished. 

The  Chairman.  What  shonld  we  do  without  a  Navy,  if  we  were  at- 
tacked Boddeuly  by  England,  for  instance? 

The  Witness.  What  could  we  do  with  this  Navy  t  We  could  rely 
upon  torpedoes. 

The  Chairhan.  But,  really,  you  would  have  to  abolish  this  pugnacity 
which  seems  to  be  natural  to  man,  in  order  to  be  safe,  with  no  Army  or 
Xavy,  and  no  naval  training,  would  you  nott 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  that  the  naval  training  we  have  now 
amounts  to  much.  Science  is  revolutionizing  warfare.  If  we  have  a 
people  knowing  their  rights  and  with  spirit  enough  to  maintain  them,, 
and  if  we  have  dock-yards  and  founderies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thin^,. 
we  can  improvise  a  navy. 

The  Chairman*.  You  would  allow  expenditure  to  go  to  any  lengtli  in 
the  production  of  articles  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  beyond  mere; 
osefulueftst 

The  Witness.  Oh,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  allow  all  manner  of  personal  expendi- 
tQiv8  to  go  on  to  any  extent  that  indi\iduals  chose  to  indulge  in  themf 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  begin  your  reforms  with  this  land  taxiw- 
tion  moHsiircf 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  measure  capable 
of  application  in  one  of  the  States,  unless  by  the  joint  action  of  all! 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  Any  one  of  the  States  could  adopt  it,  and 
the  State  that  would  adopt  it  would  grow  beyond  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Any  State  could  adopt  it,  you  think  t 

Tlio  Witness.  Yes;  or  any  Territory  either.  You  could  adopt  it  im 
tlie  District  of  Columbia — Congress  the  power  to  do  that — and  you 
^oulil  at  once  give  Washington  a  great  start. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  recommend  any  measures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  education! 

The  Witness.  By  Congress,  do  you  mean! 

Tht»  Chairman.  By  Congress.  Education,  either  intellectual  or  in- 
dustrial! 

The  Witness.  I  have  hardly  thought  of  that  matter  enough  to  give 
*  <leci8ive  answer.  I  do  not  think  that  education  is  properly  the  func- 
tion of  Congi^ess,  or  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  General  Government ; 
*od  yet  it  will  not  do  to  allow  a  great  mass  of  ignorance  to  grow  up., 
^hich  is  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  the  whole  country. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION  ESSENTIALLY  THE  SA>IE  EVERYWHERE. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  noticed  somewhat  the  account  of  your  jour- 
nej  through  the  old  countries,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  state  from 
joar  oteervation  in  your  own  way,  and  at  such  length  as  you  are  will- 
iop  to  give  it,  what  you  observed  of  the  condition  of  society  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  Ireland  especially,  with  reference  to  these  industrial 
qnntions  that  are  before  us. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  essentially  they  are  the  same  there  as  here. 
The  differences  are  only  differences  of  degree,  and  of  the  survivcol  of  pe- 
culiar institotions.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  land 
qaestion  in  Ireland  and  the  land  question  in  England  and  thelaiid  c^u^^ 
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tiou  in  the  UDited  States.  The  IriBh  land  owner  baa  less  power  than 
the  average  American  land  owner.  He  is  restricted  in  several  waiys 
that  the  American  land  owner  is  not  restricteijii.  He  possesses  no  powers 
of  eviction  or  of  any  other  kind  that  are  not  i)ossessed  by  the  American 
land  owner,  and  lie  lias  been  r<*cently  very  much  circumscribed,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  them  have  been  by  parliamentary  legislation.  The 
industrial  system  in  England  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  tariff  there,  you  remember. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  they  have  a  tiiriff.  England  is  by  no  means  a 
free  trade  country.  She  has  a  good  distance  j'et  to  go  before  she  will 
be  a  free  trade  country.  The  duties  arc  levied,  however,  upon  a  ver3' 
few  articles,  but  they  have  a  tariff  in  England.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  very  great  increase  in  the  manufacturing  prosp(Tity  in  England 
since  the  adoption  of  the  decree  of  free  trade,  which  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Their  tariff  is  not  laid  upon  raw  materials  nor  upon 
food! 

The  Witness.  No  ;  it  is  irpon  liquor,  tobacco,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  I 
think,  and  a  number  of  other  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  the  same  forms  of  taxation  that  we  have, 
aside  from  our  tariff! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  involves  the  keeping  of  a  lot  of  custom-house 
oiiicers.  All  that  indirect  taxation  which  existed  so  long  in  England, 
and  which  still  exists,  has  come  about  by  the  land  owners  throwing  off 
their  duties  to  the  state.  The  original  i)erceptions  of  men  everywhere 
are  the  same  in  regard  to  this  land  question,  and  land  has  become  pri- 
vate property  nowhere  save  by  usurpation  and  fraud.  Even  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  feudal  system  the  principle  that  the  land  beiongeil 
to  the  whole  i>eople  was  recognized,  and  the  holders  of  the  land  had  t^o 
bear  a  large  portion  of  the  common  expenses.  The  feudal  land  holders 
jinally  got  rid  of  those  obligations,  the  last  being  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tenure  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  and  the  creation  of  an  excise 
tax,  and  that  system  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  We 
bi-ouglit  over  here  with  us  the  notion  that  land  is  private  property,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  taxed  more  tiian  anything  else.  Wherever  you 
go  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  you  can  see  how  this  state 
of  things  is  hampering  enterprise  and  impoverishing  the  people.  A 
house  was  pointed  out  to  me  near  London,  in  which  a  friend  of  mine 
lives,  a  house  valued  at  £1,000.  The  tax  on  that  house,  I  think,  is 
£100  a  year — his  <^  rates."  He  also  has  or  rents  40  acres  of  land,  which 
is  worth  £80,000.    The  tax  on  that  land  is  £30  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  tax  on  the  house  is  10  per  cent^  per  an- 
num.   How  comes  that! 

The  Witness.  It  comes  from  the  notion  which  the  Euglish  land-bold- 
ers  have  inculcated  and  have  got  embodied  in  their  law,  that  real  prop- 
erty ought  to  be  taxed  only  in  accordance  with  the  revenue  that  is 
derived  from  it.  For  instance,  those  Irish  landlords  who  evicted  their 
tenants,  and  could  get  no  other  tenants,  pay  no  taxes  when  their  land.-* 
are  idle.  I  saw  in  Wiltshire,  England,  tliousands  of  acres  of  rich  land 
lying  idle,  because  the  farmers  would  not  pay  the  i-eiits  that  the  land- 
lords wanted,  and  that  land  paid  no  t;ix  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  piece  of  land  which  you  saw  which  was 
worth  £80,000  was  not  yielding  any  revenue  to  its  owner,  I  take  itt 

The  Witness.  Yes,  it  was  yielding  some  little  revenue.  It  was  xented 
a8  a  garden. 

T/ie  Chairman.  And  the  tax  was  in  proportiQii  to  the  revenue  t 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how,  with  no  income  from  it,  the  owner 
coald  affonl  to  keep  £80,000  invested  in  that  land  for  a  great  while. 

The  Witness.  Ah  I  the  annual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  is 
mach  greater  than  the  interest.  It  is  near  London,  and  was  rising 
npidly  in  value. 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  old  countries^ 
and  their  relative  purchasing  power,  compared  with  wages  heref 

The  Witness.  The  rates  of  wages  are  lower  there,  speaking  generally. 
In  some  avocations,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  condition 
of  the  workmen  is  as  good  as  it  is  here,  and  in  some  even  better. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Are  yon  comparing  England  alone  with  the  United  States,  or 
Great  Britain  generally t — A.  Well,  Great  Britain  generally — England 
and  Scotland. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  including  Ireland? — A.  Yes,  I  would  include 
Ireland  too,  so  far  as  those  industries  exist  there.  I  presume  that  in 
iron  sliip-building  the  rate  of  wages  in  Belfast  is  about  the  same  as  on 
the  Clyde  or  in  England,  and  of  the  same  relative  purchasing  power. 

By  the  Chaisman  : 

Q.  Do  yon  anticipate  that  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  is 
likely  to  be  better  situated  in  the  near  future  than  it  has  been  Y  Do 
yoQ  think  that  will  result  from  the  favorable  operation  of  the  land  act  Y — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  land,  act  will  produce  any  permanent  benetit. 
It  produces,  however,  this  temporary  good  effect,  that  the  people  are 
uctiu  danger  of  immediate  eviction ;  that  they  have  a  little  breathing 
tiuH?,  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  better  public  spirit  to  be  created. 

Q.  That  act  applies,  I  suppose,  to  comparatively  few  of  the  people 
vho  are  in  distress  there  Y  The  common  agricultural  laborer  is  not 
affected  l\v  it  at  all,  is  he  1 — A.  He  is  not  afi'ected  at  all. 

Q.  And'  those  laborers  constitute,  do  they  not,  the  great  mass  of  the 
hboring  ])opulationY — A.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  number  of  the  agri- 
cnltural  laborers  by  the  Irish  statistics,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of 
>o called  farmers,  who  are  really  cotters.  In  the  west  ot  Ireland  there 
M  a  great  many  who  have  little  pieces  of  land,  but  who  go  over  to 
Eugland  or  Scotland  every  year  and  work  as  harvest  nn^n.  In  Eng- 
buul  they  are  agricultunil  laborers,  but  at  home,  in  Ireland,  they  might 
be  considered  farmers  or  cotters.  There  are  all  sorts  of  occupiers  of 
the  land  in  Irekind.  Large  farming  is  beginning  to  come  in,  and  there 
are  farmers  there  who  farm  from  a  thousand  to  several  thousand  acres 
of  laud,  while  there  are  others  who  have  only  a  few  acres.  I  do  not 
thiok  the  laud  act  can  work  any  general  and  i^ernianint  benefit  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  country'. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  There  is  one  branch  of  the  chairman's  question,  which  you  have 
not  answered,  relating  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  in  the  old 
eoQotiy  compared  with  the  purchasing  power  of  American  wages. — A. 
Ob,  dollar  for  dollar;  of  course  the  purchasing  power  is  larger  than  it 
is  here  as  to  some  things,  but  it  is  smaller  as  to  others.  Clothing,  man- 
nfiictared  {roods,  are  cheaper  there  than  here,  but  food  is  dearer.  Oa 
tt«  vbolcy  however,  yon  can  live  there  for  less  money  I  shonliV  ^a^. 
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re  is  uo  duty  on  sagar  in  England.  Sugar  and  all  things  mnde  of 
ar  are  noticeably  cheaper  there  than  here ;  while  there  is  a  duty  on 
and  coffee,  and  they  are  noticeably  dearer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  this  is  any  better  country  for  the 

horer  than  Great  Britain  t — A.  Yes,  I  do.    On  the  whole  it  is  better. 

Q.  Where  do  the  advantages  come  in  t — A.  This  is  a  newer  country- 
W'  have  yet  some  land  uninciosed.  In  a  few  years  more,  when  the 
rhole  country  is  fenced  in,  it  will  not  be  a  bit  better  here  than  in  Eng- 
and. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacturing  operatives  and  those  we  call 
day  laborers,  including  agricultural  laborers,  are  any  better  off  here 
than  they  are  in  Great  Britain  t — A.  I  should  say  yes  ;  though  I  should 
say  that  there  are  some  classes  better  off  there.  The  English  wage- 
workers  have  profited  very  much  more  by  co  operation  and  combination 
and  all  that  can  be  done  in  that  way  than  have  the  Americans.  In 
England  they  have  much  larger  and  stronger  trade  unions. 

Q.  Have  they  applied  the  i)rinc.iple  of  arbitration  as  between  emplo}"- 
*rs  and  employed  f — A.  Yes ;  to  some  extent,  1  believe. 

Q.  The  liours  of  labor  are  no  shorter  there  than  they  arc  here,  I  sup- 
])osei — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  in  a  great  many  avocations. 
The  operatives  of  England  generally  now  take  a  half  lioliday  on  Satur- 
day, and  1  think  there  are  sOvenil  trades  in  which  the  hours  are  shorter 
thiin  they  arc  here;  and  then,  too,  I  think  that  as  a  whole  they  do  not 
work  so  hard  there  as  they  do  here. 

Q.  You  have  suggested  that  you  would  abolish  the  tariff  as  a  reniediiU 
ineasure  for  the  benefit  of  American  laborers  t  I  do  not  care  to  ask  you 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  that,  but  I  would  like  you  to  state  your  princi- 
pal rensons  for  thinking  that  that  would  benefit  the  American  laborer. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

A.  Well,  the  tarilf  is  ataxupon  production.  The  tariff  directly  cn^atefl 
monopolies.  The  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  make  the  cost  of  everything 
that  we  useligher;  whereas  by  abolishing  that  tax  and  putting  the 
tax  u]>on  tlie  vnlue  of  land  you  add  to  the  cost  of  nothing;  you  simply 
take  from  the  surplus  that  is  going  into  the  hands  of  private  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  abolish  the  tariff  at  once,  unless 
you  at  the  same  time  introduced  this  other  metho<l  of  taxation ;  or 
would  you  abolisli  the  tariff  at  all  events  t — A.  If  the  tariff  were  abol- 
ished it  would  l>e  necessary  to  adopt  some  other  means  of  raising  rev- 
t*nue ;  but  I  would  abolish  the  tariff  anyhow.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  means 
of  raising  revenue — bad  in  principle  and  bad  in  all  its  effectj^.  L  do  not 
think  it  protects  American  industry ;  I  think  it  injures  American  indnsi- 
try  ;  I  think  it  creati^s  monoplies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  our  home  market  for 
Am«»rieau  products  t — A.  Yes,  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessee  "r  entire  pro- 
duciion. 

Q.  We  sell  about  nine-tenths  of  what  we  iiroduce  now  a  '■  ne,  do 
we  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  exi)<)rt  about  one-tenth? — A.  I  presume  so;  but  d  ■  i  >t  r»- 
\^r  exactly. 

'  ^**ink:  that  if  the  tariff  were  abolished  foreign  prcHiucts 

- '  -i-naner  than  our  native  pnMluct&  1 — ^A. 
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expoitB  of  some  kind  to  compensate  for  that.  We  might  export  a  great 
many  things  we  do  not  export  now.  For  instance,  here  is  a  watch  of 
American  manufacture  that  I  bought  in  London.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  we  make  much  better  than  the  English  do,  and  with 
free  raw  materials  sind  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  commerce  we  would 
export  very  largely. 

Q.  I  believe  that  we  can  sell  watches  abroad  cheaper  than  they  can 
manafnctnre  them,  but  how  docs  the  tariff  affect  that  article  whidi  we 
are  able  to  exi)ort  already  t — A.  It  makes  the  production  of  that  article 
more  difficult  and  costly.  But  there  are  other  things  that  it  affects  to  a 
much  greater  extent. 

Q.  Now,  why  is  it  made  more  difficult  by  the  tariff  to  produce  that 
vatch  f  We  make  the  watch  from  American  silver,  American  brass, 
aud  American  labor,  and  we  sell  it  throughout  the  civilized  world  as 
Against  foreign  products  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  what  way  does  the 
tariff  affect  us  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article  Y — A.  I  tliink  the  tariff 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  that  watch,  though  in  a  small  degree. 
The  tariff  adds  to  the  price  of  the  brass,  for  instance.  Brass  is  higher 
here  than  in  Europe.  The  tariff  adds  to  the  price  of  the  brass,  to  the 
prico  of  the  machinery,  to  the  price  of  the  iron,  and  certainly  it  adds  to 
the  price  of  the  coal. 

Q.  But  notwithstanding  the  tariff  we  now  pay  such  a  rate  of  wages 

that  we  are  able  to  sell  that  same  watch  abroad  in  successful  competition 

with  foreign  manufacturers ;  so  that  the  tariff  does  not  prevent  our 

reaching  and  holding  the  foreign  market  so  far  as  watches  are  con- 

eemed. — A.  Not  so  far  as  watches  are  concerned ;  but  it  does  prevent 

oar  reaching  and  holding  the  foreign  market  so  far  as  many  other  things 

are  ooncemed.    We  might  have  some  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 

clothing,  for  instance,  and  a  great  many  other  things. 

Q.  Well,  take  it  right  here  in  Kew  York,  we  have  had  evidence  before 
this  committee  that  the  labor  employed  in  making  ready-made  clothing 
is  now  perhaps  the  worst  paid  labor  in  the  United  States.  Suppose 
Jon  precipitate  a  still  cheaper  article  upon  the  market  by  reducing  the 
tariff,  what  will  become  of  the  workers  in  that  industry? — A.  I  do  not 
tbink  you  would  produce  that  result  by  removing  the  tariff.  You  might 
make  clothing  cheai)er,but  I  doubt  whether  you  would  put  the  American 
doth-maker  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  foreign  maker.  While 
pKi  might  n*duce  the  price  of  his  product  somewhat,  at  the  same  time 
yoa  would  give  him  cheaper  coal,  cheaper  wool,  and  cheaper  dye-stuffs, 
»u»l  the  lowness  of  wages  does  not  give  a  country  an  advantage,  nor 
d*.«*^  the  highness  of  wages  put  it  at  a  disadvautage. 

Tli('(!'nAlBMAN.  You  have  mentioned  wool.  Now,  you  might  buy 
that,  Home  varieties  of  it,  somewhat  cheaper;  but  the  great  SouthwevSt — 
Tt'suj^and  all  the  vast  agricultunil  region — howled  at  our  legislators 
hisrM*t«ion  >>eeause  of  the  slight  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  I 
don't  know  but  the  Itepublicans  have  lost  Ohio  because  they  undertook 
to  make  that  reduction,  though  they  must  carry  the  State  on  tlie  teiii- 
Ii^nince  issue.  But  at  all  events  the  moment  you  re<hiee  the  tariff 
|>n  woo!  one-halt'  oF  the  American  people  cry  out  that  they  are  suller- 
iD?.  I  myself  would  be  glad  to  have  somebody  who  wants  the  pro- 
tective tariff  afK)l]slied — for  tliat  question  comes  legitimately  withhi  the 
•w>[M»  of  our  inquiry — ^I  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  person  point  out 
▼hat  American  industry  there  is  that  would  not  be  injured  or  ])ern]a- 
iM'Dtly  destroyed  by  the  introiluction  of  free  trade  pure  and  simple. 
"A  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  which  imposes  just  as  high  duties  as  would 
be  Kqaired  in  a  protective  tariff,  is  of  course  just  the  same  in  \\a 
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effects. — A.  I  would  answer  that  very  briefly  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  the  power  of  buying  what  we  want  and  bringing  it  into  thecono- 
try  could  injure  American  industry.  If  it  should  injure  any  particular 
branch  of  industry  that  would  be  a  branch  that  we  could  well  dispense 
with.  These  foreigners  do  not  propose  to  give  us  their  goods  for 
nothing.  For  those  that  they  send  or  bring  here  they  propose  to  take 
away  something  in  return.  But  if  they  will  give  us  their  goods  for 
nothing  all  the  better;  we  will  get  what  we  require  without  doing  auv- 
thing. 

Q.  But  they  won't  do  thjit.  They  will  simply  take  the  American 
market  from  the  home  producer.  The  American  workingman  is  the  lim 
man  that  is  hit  in  all  tbese  free-trade  x^ropositions. — A.  I  do  not  bclicre 
that  the  workinprman  is  the  man  who  is  hit,  or  that  he  is  the  mau  for 
whose  benefit  this  tariff  is  instituted.  If  you  want  a  tariff  for  the  hen- 
efit  of  the  workingman  it  must  be  a  different  kind  of  a  tariff.  Put  a 
tariff  on  labor.  Here  we  have  a  high  tariff  which  adds  to  the  ooKt  of 
everything  that  is  used  by  the  laboring  man,  and  at  the  same  time  here 
is  cheiip  labor  streaming  in  from  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Well,  I  asked  some  of  the  laboring  men  who  have  been  here  m 
witnesses  if  they  desired  legislation  of  that  character,  but  they  make 
this  distinction:  They  say  there  is  a  difference  between  a  commodity 
and  a  soul,  and  they  are  willing  to  let  the  foreigner  come  in  and  take 
their  chances  with  him ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  reason  why 
we  sliould  submit  to  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  labor  broncht 
here  under  contract.  It  is  certainly  foolish  to  exclude  what  the  for- 
eigner makes  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  the  foreigner  hiD- 
self  and  let  him  come  here  to  underbid  American  labor.  *^Half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread;"  and  the  fact  that  we  suffer  from  the  compe- 
tition of  cheap  foreign  labor  is  no  reason  for  admitting  cheap  foreifni 
products  also.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  exclude  both. — A.  I'poo 
the  hi^h-tariff  theory  there  might  be  some  reason  in  a  propositioii  of 
that  kind,  to  build  up  a  sort  of  Chinese  wall  of  protection. 

Q.  I  would  have  a  wall  as  high  as  heaven  if  it  were  necessary,  railiiT 
than  that  the  American  workingman  should  not  be  protected.— A.  I 
don't  think  he  needs  any  such  protection.  I  believe  thatall  the  AniericaD 
laborer  wants  is  fair  play,  that  what  he  wants  is  not  charity,  not  yny 
tection,  but  simple  justice. 

Q.  But  can  you  give  him  justice  without  protecting  him  in  the  markrt 
which  he  creates  iind  which  he  is  entitled  to  supply  T — A.  Certainly 
you  can.  1  do  not  want  to  be  "  protected  ^  in  that  way,  and  I  d»>n*r 
think  anybody  liiis  a  right  to  protect  mo  against  my  will.  I  tliink  I 
have  a  right  freely  to  excliange  my  labor  for  the  proceeils  of  the  lal^'r 
of  anylHKly  else.  That  is  a  natural  right,  just  as  that  I  should  havo  a 
full,  free,  and  fair  opjtortunity  to  exert  my  own  lalior  is  a  natural 
right. 

THE  CHINAMAN. 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  should  exclude  the  Clii"^' 
man. — A.  Ah,  I  would  exclude  him  for  a  differt*nt  reason. 

Q.  L  do  not  see  why  unless  it  is  liecause  he  is  a  |K>or  kind  of  miio.— 
A.  1  would  exclude  him  because  he  is  not  homogeneou.H  with  ns.  i  ^* 
not  ihink  that  the  Chin<*so  an»  really  an  inferior  race,  bnt  theyar**  » 
dill'i'ivnt  race,  and  the  Chinaman  coming  here  in  the  way  hedtK*sci»n^* 
is  iitra])ab1e  of  Inking  assimilated  by  us,  and  therefore  I  would  excJo^ 
him. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  the  Chinaman  becMue  of  hit 
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labor  bnt  because  be  is  a  cheap  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  object  to  him 
becaase  of  his  cheap  labor,  bat  the  difference  between  him  and  other 
cheap  hiborers  is  this,  that  the  Dane,  the  Swede,  or  the  Englishman  in 
irery  short  time  becomes  accastomed  to  our  ways  and  soon  becomes 
ODe  of  our  people,  while  the  Chinaman  is  set  apart  by  his  appearance, 
his  dress,  and  his  general  habits  and  manner  of  life,  and  will  not  be  ns- 
rimilated. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  his  labor  but  onl^*  to  liis  race  ? — A.  No  j 
{iirther  than  that.  The  Chinaman  preser^'es  in  America  the  same  cus- 
toms that  he  has  followed  at  home,  and  according  to  the  Chinese  stan- 
dard he  can  live  cheaper  than  anybody  else.  This  power  of  living 
cheaper  would  be  preserved  here  by  him,  as  he  preserves  all  his  other 
ehunicteristics,  and,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  his  competition, 
cspeeially  if  lie  come  in  large  numbers,  would  simply  result  in  bring- 
iofT  things  down  a  peg  lower. 

Q.  Then  you  do  object  to  his  cheap  labor  f — ^A.  I  said  that  I  did  ob- 
je4!t  tohis  cheap  labor. 

Q.  Bnt  why  do  you  object  to  his  cheap  labor  any  more  than  to  that  of 
the  Hnngarian  or  any  other  foreigner  f — ^A.  Because  the  Hungarian 
eomes  here  and  in  a  little  while  becomes  an  American,  and  then  he 
enaes  to  be  a  cheap  laborer.  If  you  can  get  the  Chinaman  to  conform 
toonr  ways  of  working  and  of  living,  then  he  also  will  cease  to  be  a 
di«ip  laborer. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  can  rely  upon  Europe  to  supply  us  with  all  the  cheap 
labor  that  we  want.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  to  the  China- 
Buo  is  his  cheap  labor,  but  of  course  the  principle  applies  to  all  cheap 
labor.  Race  distinctions  are  of  another  class  ? — A.  Certainly.  Now, 
as  to  the  tariff  question,  the  importation  of  cheap  goods  has  no  effect 
upon  wages.  That  affects  primarily  the  production  of  wealth.  If  we 
prodnoe  anything  and  send  it  abroad  in  exchange  for  some  other  thing, 
that  do(w  not  affect  wages  at  all.  What  fixes  the  rate  of  wages  is  sim- 
ply the  terms  on  which  the  distribution  of  the  product  is  made  between 
dawes;  bnt  cheap  labor  does  directly  affect  that.  So  that  if  we  ])ro- 
teci  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  we  have  got  it  on  the  wrong  thing; 
^  protection  ought  to  be  on  the  man  instead  of  on  the  goods. 
Q.  Or  on  both  if  it  were  necessary  to  carry  out  the  principle  f — A. 

Bv  Mr.  George  :    • 

Q.  The  chairman  asked  you  a  question  some  time  ago  about  your 
proposed  taxation  of  land,  in  which  he  instanced  Mr.  Astor  as  being  a 
laige  landholder  here,  and  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  imposing  taxes  on 
him  and  relieving  from  taxation  another  man  who  had  equally  as  much 
vealth,  but  in  another  form.    I  want  to  put  a  case  of  this  sort  to  you : 
^e  nnderstand  Mr.  Astor  to  be  a  large  landholder  here,  but  suppose 
thAt  Mr.  Smith  should  have  made  one  hundred  million  dollars  by  spec- 
nlating  in  stocks  without  having  contributed  anything  to  production, 
wther  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  or  distribution  by  trans- 
portation, what  would  be  the  justice  of  exempting  him  from  taxation 
and  imposing  all  the  taxes  on  Mr.  Astor  ? — A.  How  can  you  discrimi- 
nate between  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  got  his  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  that  way,  and  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  got  a  like  amount  in  some  other 
perfectly  legitimate  way  1    If  you  can  make  any  just  discrimination, 
the  question  may  be  worth  considering. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  the  discriminator ;  you  are  the  discriminator. — A. 
Wdli  then,  I  say,  as  I  said  in  answer  to  Senator  Blair's  question,  that 
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to  do  exact  practical  justice  is  impossible ;  yoa  can  only  act  in  aceonl- 
auce  with  great  princix)les.  The  principle  on  which  I  wouhl  act  in  snch  a 
case  would  be  this,  thnt  Mr.  Astor's  land  is  something  which  he  did  not 
create;  its  value  has  ariseiu  not  from  his  exertions,  but  from  the  growth 
of  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  and  he  has  no  more  right  to  it  than  any 
other  individual  in  the  city  of  New  York  has;  but  as  for  his  houses  or 
ships,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  anything  that  is  the  product  of  human 
labor,  and  that  he  has  x>aid  for,  anything  of  that  kind  belongs  to  him  ; 
and  I  will  not  inquire  into  how  he  got  it,  because  if  I  did  there  wouhl 
be  no  end  to  that  sort  of  inquiry,  nor  can  the  State  well  make  such  an 
inquiry. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  in  practice  that  generally  the  man  who  owns 
the  most  wealtli  is  not  the  man  who  has  contributed  most  to  its 
production? — A.  Unquestionably  that  is  the  fact-.  I  think  that  snch 
men  as  this  "Mr.  Smith"  that  you  have  spoken  of,  the  owner  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  made  in  the  stock  market,  would,  were  my 
proi)Osition8  carried  out,  gradually  cease  to  be.  There  are  other  reme- 
dies that  should  be  applied  to  the  gaining  of  fortunes  in  that  way.  It 
is  l)y  giving  individuals  control  of  those  businesses  which  are  really 
pu1>lic  in  their  nature  that  we  have  made  it  possible  to  make  these 
enormous  fortunes.  See, for  instance,  what  immense  fortunes  have  been 
made  out  of  the  railroad  system.  Those  fortunes  do  not  represent  what 
has  been  actually  added  to  existing  railroads ;  they  represent  the  sys- 
tem ol'  piracy  which  has  prevented  the  building  of  railroads  and  hehl 
back  the  development  of  the  country. 

Q.  Still,  u]>on  what  principle  can  you  exempt  property  which  is  the 
result  of  piracy  from  taxation  while  you  im]>08e  all  the  taxes  on  the 
land  t — A.  Well,  if  this  man  whose  fortune  is  the  rei!iult  of  piracy  has 
invested  it  in  laud  I  will  take  it,  because  it  is  the  land  I  am  after.' 

Q.  But  if  lie  has  put  it  into  houses  or  goods  or  buildings,  what  will 
you  do  then! — A.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  get  at  it  then. 

The  Chairman.  In  our  State  they  would  find  it  out 

The  Witness  (to  Senator  George).  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  tax  or 
ex(Mii])t  any  particular  thing  on  the  ground  you  suggest  unless  you 
make  an  inquisition  into  the  way  the  man  got  his  property. 

Senator  George.  But  when  we  know  the  fact  from  observation  as  to 
how  the  wealth  has  been  accumulated,  when  we  know  the  fact  that  the 
largest  amount  of  wealth  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  never  contributed  anything  to  production,  then  I  ask  where  is  the 
justice  of  exempting  that  property  from  taxation  and  putting  all  th«- 
taxes  on  landf — A.  But  I  would  not  exempt  the  largest  class  of  nun- 
produe^»rs,  because  the  largest  class  of  men  who  are  ricrh  without  juhl- 
ing  to  production  are  the  land  owners.  There  have  been  two  or  tliree 
very  striking  fortunes  made  in  the  stock  market,  those  of  Mr.  Goidd  and 
Mr.  ^'ande^bilt,  and  two  or  three  others;  but,  speaking  generally,  th" 
large  fortunes  all  over  the  country  have  Iw^en  made  lh)m  the  land. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  men  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  laiul  yon 
know  men  of  this  sort,  men  who  have  bought  lan<i  and  sold  it  again. 
They  are  not  the  present  owners  of  it. — A.  No.  I  know  of  men  who 
have  made  fortunes  simply  by  holding  land. 

Q.  Near  large  cities.  But  the  majority  of  the  landholders  cif  this 
countiy,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  agriculturists,  small  holders,  and  their 
farms  represent  not  the  results  of  successful  speculation  but  the  re- 
sults of  energy  and  personal  labor  and  economy.  Now.  where  is  the 
justice  of  taxing  those  men,  who  constitute  probably  the  msuority  of 
tbe  l&ndholdeTa  of  the  country,  and  exempting  men  who  have  made 
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their  mfllioire  out  of  specnlation  without  contributing  one  cent  to  pro- 
duction f — ^A.  Those  small  holders  are  the  very  men  who,  under  my 
plau,  would  be  exempted.  They  would  be  the  gieatest  gainers  by  the 
ailoption  of  that  plan.  Under  the  present  system  they  are  the  ones 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  taxation.  Their  littles  farms  have  but  small 
valuta  as  laud.  What  value  they  have  has  been  given  to  them  by  the 
liihrir  of  their  owners.  Those  mei^  are  Veally  laborers;  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  lalH>r  for  their  living,  yet  the  brunt  of  taxation  falls  on 
tfaein.  They  are  taxe<l  on  everything.  They  are  taxed  even  on  the 
raluo  c»f  their  lands  in  all  ]>art4*  of  the  country-  higher  than  the  mere 
8p<H!ulative  landholders.  At  present  these  great  stock  speculators  are 
not  taxed  anything  like  in  x)roportion  to  their  incomes.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  tax  that  falls  upon  tobacco;  anyone  here  who  smokes  can 
smoke  as  many  cigars  as  Vauderbilt  or  .lay  Gould. 

Q.  Yes.    I  know  that  they  are  practically  exempt  from  taxation. — 
A,  Certainly.    They  take  advantiige  in  everj'  possible  way. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  the  result  of  a  design  to  exempt  them  from  taxa- 
tion ! — A.  No.    It  is  the  result  of  ignorance  as  to  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion.   We  think  we  can  tiix  the  rich  man  by  taxing  everything,  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  the  very  rich  man  generally  escapes  taxation  a  good  deal 
easier  than  the  poor  man  does.    Very  many  of  these  taxes  fall  ultmately 
not  a|>on  the  person  who  pays  them  in  the  first  instance  but  upon  the 
consomer,  upon  the  ultimate  user  of  tbe  article.    A  great  part  of  our 
tasatioD  is  gotten  rid  of  by  the  people,  who  pay  it  to  the  tax  collector, 
curb,  for  instance,  as  the  whisky  license  taxes,  or  the  tariff  taxes.    At 
tbe  last  session  of  Congress  you  attempted  to  reduce  taxation  and  you 
bad  a  bowl  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  lobby  came  up  to  pre- 
vent it 

Q.  But  that  howl  was  not  from  the  tax-payer  ? — A.  It  was  not  from 
tb«?  tax-payer,  and  yet  I  think  you  will  find  the  immediate  tax  payer  in- 
t«:D»8twl  in  that.  1  think  you  will  find,  for  instau(;e,  that  among  import- 
inc  merchants  there  are  many  in  favor  of  high  <luties — in  favor  of  keep- 
iDR  the  tariff  about  as  it  is. 
Q.  That  is  because  they  shift  the  burden  upon  the  consumer,  is  i^  f 

HOW  THE  TARIFF  HELPS  IMPORTERS. 

A.  Yes.    They  shift  it,  and  shift  it  with  a  profit.     I  can  give  yon  an 

instance  of  that.    A  few  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  coniiner- 

ciii!  treaty  with  France  was  up,  and  the  gentleman  who  came  here  from 

Fnnce  was  coming  to  San  Francisco,  the  wine-growers  in  California 

^•'n'Diakiug  considerable  outcry  in  oppositi<>n  to  tlie  re<luction  of  the 

ijriff.    I  went  to  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  wine  importers 

'«:»«!  aMkiMl  him  whether  something  could  not  be  done  on  the  other  side. 

*'^\'h\J'  s.iid  he,  '*  the  men  who  are  making  this  outcry  are  the  wine  im- 

fi'TrerR,  not  the  wine  growers."    '*  llow  is  thatf "  I  asked  him.     ''Why," 

KJiil  he,  *' can't  you  see  that  on  an  average  three  gallons  of  imported 

Tiiii-H  are  sold  for  every  gallon  im[>orted  f     l^^-ery  gallon  is  doctored 

aftPi  it  comes  bere  so  as  to  make  three.    Now,  if  the  importer  pays  the 

duty  of  fl  per  gallon  on  one  gallon,  and  works  that  up  so  tliat  he  gets 

|w^\  for  three  gallons,  including  an  allowance  for  the  duty,  of  course  he 

pn'rer-*  to  liave  tlie  duty  kept  on." 

y.  Well,  as  the  result  of  all  your  deliberations,  you  have  little  faith 
iu  anything  that  Congress  can  do,  with  its  present  powers  to  alleviate 
tbe  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  Y — A.  Yes,  I  think  Congress  could 
do  Aometbioir  even  now. 
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Q.  Beyond  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  t— A.  That  and  such  other 
measures  as  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Your  scheme  of  assisting  the  laboring  classes  embraces  the  idea 
thar  nothing  of  any  permanent  importance  can  be  done  without  the 
adoption  of  the  radical  measures  which  you  favor? — A.  Yes^  I  think  so. 

VIEWS  AND  FEELINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Q.  Have  you  in  the  last  few  years  associated  and  conversed  with  the 
laboring  men  of  the  country  so  as  to  be  in  possession  of  their  view»  and 
feelings  to  any  considerable  extent  t  Do  you  consider  yourKclf  as  hav- 
ing a  good  knowledge  of  their  views,  sentiments,  and  aspinitious  fhim 
personal  contact  with  them  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  pretty  good.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  find  out  their  views  whenever  I  could. 

Q.  Have  you  mixed  with  the  laborers  themselves  and  conversed  with 
them  1 — A.  With  quite  a  number. 

Q.  You  said  in  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  that  yonr  observa- 
tion was  that  the  laborers  were  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  iirenent 
order  of  things. — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  feeling  is  growing. 

Q.  Has  that  dissatisfsiction  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  producing  in 
the  minds  of  the  laboring  classes  distrust,  want  of  confidence  in  their 
employers,  and  a  feeling  of  animosity,  or  not  Y  What  is  your  obser- 
vation about  thatf — A.  I  think  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  perHonal  re- 
lations. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  there  is  any  such  general  feeling  on 
the  ])art  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  as  one  of  animosity  towards  the 
employing  classes  f — A.  No^  I  should  not  say  that  there  was  that  gen- 
eral feeling,  though  I  think  it  probable  that  that  is  growing,  and  I  know 
it  does  exist  in  some  places  to  some  extent. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  3'our  observation  induce  you  to  believe  that 
socialistic  views  are  entertained  by  the  laboring  classes  f — A.  I  think 
they  are  spreading.    In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  "  socialistic  f  '^ 

Q.  Not  in  the  sense  of  communism — not  in  the  sense  of  the  communily 
owning  all  the?*  property  t — A.  In  a  broad  sense  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  O,  I  think  such  views  are  rapidly  spreading. 

SOCIALISM. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  you  classify  your  id^a  of  communal  ownership  of  land  as  a 
socialistic  idea  ? — A.  I  presume  it  is,  on  any  proper  deAnition  of  the 
word.    The  term  socialism,  however,  is  often  used  in  another  sense. 

Q.  Would  you  classify  the  idea  of  ownership  by  the  Government  of 
the  telograi)h  in  the  same  way? — A.  I  suppose  that  would  be  socialistic. 
The  post-oflice  is  socialistic. 

Q.  And  the  same  idea  is  implied  in  providing  for  the  common  defense 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  socialists  as  a  body  (I  do  not  mean  those  who 
would  burn  up  everything,  but  the  moderate  sort  of  people,  whose  be- 
lief  tends  in  a  socialistic  direction),  would  they  stop  at  the  idea  of  the 
ownership  of  the  land  in  common,  or  would  they  go  further  and  vest  all 
titles  to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  community! — A.  There 
are  some  schools  of  socialists  that  want  to  have  everything  done  by  the 
State.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  that  ^  so  far  as  to  proimse 
to  have  all  property  owned  in  common,  but  their  idea  is  to  have  land 
and  all  the  means  of  labor  owned  by  the  {people  in  commoD,  bf  the 
State. 
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Q.  By  "means  of  labor^  do  they  mean  tools,  baud-tools,  labor-saving 
machinery,  &c.  t — ^A.  So  I  understand.  You  will  probably  have  some 
people  here  who  can  answer  you  as  to  that  with  greater  definiteness. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  kind  of  views  that  are  spreading 
HUjong  the  working  people? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  German  socialists 
bavi*  been  doing  something  in  this  country.    I  think  their  propaganda 
i«  t4>lHng  among  some  of  the  working  men.    I  think  the  gtuieral  ten- 
«leiicy  of  things  is  in  that  direction.    There  is  a  disquiet,  an  unrest,  a 
fcf^ling  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  condition  of  things  which  exists 
now*,  that  is  tending  to  the  spreading  of  these  ideas.    Such  things  as 
the  telegraphers'  strike  become  very  important  in  that  way.    These  rail- 
road consolidations  and  the  spectacle  of  these  enormous  fortunes  of 
which  yon  have  spoken,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  have  a  great  influ- 
ence too.    There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
in  eonnectiou  with  the  small  farmers  of  whom  we  were  speaking  a 
while  ago.    It  is  that  the  small  farms  in  the  United  States  are  very 
largely  mortgaged,  and  therefore  the  farmer  is  not  generally  the  real 
tiwner  of  his  land,  and  in  fact  the  small  farmer  of  that  class  is,  I  think, 
decreasing  and  must  finally  pass  away. 

Q.  And  be  absorbed  by  the  larger  ones? — ^A.  Yes;  that  process  is 

going  on  throughout  the  United  States.    The  census  returns  state  that 

the  average  size  of  farms  has  decreased  from  153  to  134  acres,  but  an 

examination  of  the  figures  given  shows  that  that  is  not  so,  iind  that  the 

rfal  tendency  has  been  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  farms  and 

an  increase  of  the  average  size  of  the  farms.    As  land  l>ecomes  more 

Taliiahle  so  does  it  naturally  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  large  holders, 

into  the  hands  of  the  rich.    That  is  the  process  that  has  concentrated 

Uml  ownership  in  England  more  largely  than  anywhere  else,  and  we 

•-All  readily  see  how  it  works  here.    Land  is  the  surest  investment;  it 

caiiuot  hum  np;  it  cannot  run  away;  it  is  the  favorite  investment;  and 

TbHrviore  money  can  be  borrowed  on  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  on  any  other 

■iHi'ipM  of  property.    That  being  the  case,  land  uinst  naturally  tend  to 

i:h  into  the  hands  of  the  richer  portion  of  the  community.    Where  a 

Oiun  Lulds  a  small  farm  of  valuable  land  and  has  not  much  capital  he 

'■"an  make  more  money  by  selling  the  land  and  investing  his  capital  than 

l^v  ket^ping  tlic  land,  because  he  can  make  the  difference  between  the 

T^ni  and  the  interest. 

Q.  That  is,  he  will  be  bribed  to  sell  his  land  by  the  high  price  offered t — 
A.  Tlio  high  price  and  the  low  interest,  the  fact  that  he  can  get  it  again 
«t  a  low  rent,  compared  with  the  selling  price.  I  think  the  process 
of  I'TiDrentration  of  the  land  is  going  on  and  increasing  all  over  the 
CHiiJtrv  where  land  is  increasing  in  value. 

Till*  Ghairmak.  If  you  are  able  to  furnish  any  statistics  as  to  the 
riflativc  wages  of  labor  in  Euglnnd  and  in  tliis  country  in  several  of  the 
ino>»t  inj|x>rtaut  occupations,  and  statistics  also  of  the  difference  between 
liie  jturchasing  power  of  wages  in  this  country  and  in  England,  we  should 
l*  ^hid  to  have  something  of  that  sort. 

The  Witness.  I  would  have  to  take  that  kind  of  information  at 
MNtindhand,  and  1  think  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  otticers  of  these 
la!K>r  societies  could  give  it  to  you  better  than  I  could. 

The  Cdatkman.  Well,  if  yon  could  get  it  from  reliable  ollicial  pub- 
liratioTi.^  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Witness.  I  will  see  whether  I  can  get  any  information  of  that 
kind,  and  if  I  can  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Ai\joanied. 
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I^EW  Yobb:,  August  23.  1883. 
Chables  Fbedebio  At>ams  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Brooklyn. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there  T— A.  About  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practicing  lawyer  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thonght  to  this  question  of  labor  and  its  re- 
lations to  capital  t— A.  1  have. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  to  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way  of  the 
views  which  you  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  relating  to  thatsab- 
ject. — A.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  1  wish  to  bring  before  yoa 
may  be  best  stated  by  attempting  to  formulate^  in  the  first  instance,  • 
summary  view  of  the  policy  which  I  would  presume  to  advocate. 
That  I  have  divided  into  two  main  points,  one  the  general  object  to  be 
aimed  at  as  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  accomplish,  and  the  otttertbe 
practical  steps  or  means  which  would  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ae- 
complish  that  object.  At  first,  undoubtedly,  my  propositions  fwbich 
are  short)  will  reem  very  abstract,  but  I  think  that  with  perhaps  a 
little  questioning,  I  may  be  able  to  make  you  gentlemen  nnderstaod 
why  1  attach  importance  to  them.  I  have  noted  here  [referring  to  a 
paperl  a  formal  statement  of  the  policy  in  question.  I  say  here  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  this : 

To  secure  that,  hereafter,  our  community  shall  avail  adequately  of  the 
people's  interest  in  franchises;  by  way  of  assurance  against  or 'contra- 
vention of  the  people's  absolute  dependence  upon  current  wages. 

THB  people's  interest  IN  FBANGHI£KE8. 

I  may  go  on  now  to  state  what  I  consider  the  steps  necessaiy 
to  be  taken  (which  are,  of  course,  also  abstract  in  the  first  Instanrr ), 
the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  the  end  in  queA* 
tion.  Those  means  may  be  thus  set  forth:  (1)  The  preservation  of 
so  much  of  the  people's  interest  in  franchisees  as  has  not  3*et  been 
subjected  to  private  claims  ;  by  constitutionally  prohibiting  "any  snch 
subjection  of  it  hereafter  in  any  form  or  under  any  pretense.  (2)  The 
redemption  of  so  much  of  the  i)eopIe's  interest  in  franchises  as  hafl 
been  subjected  to  private  claims,  from  such  private  claims;  by  the  ap- 
pli(*ation  for  the  purpose,  if  mn^'ssary  Under  constitutional  aathority, 
of  fuiids  raised  I)y  means  of  the  special  system  recently  recommended 
for  the  purpose^  and  which  is  a  modification  of  the  famous  one  ftrat  !>ng- 
gested  by  Tonti,  and  iirst  put  in  practice  by  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

CURRENT   WAGES  AN   INSUFFICIENT  DEPENDEKCB. 

Now  there  are  two  technical  expressions  in  these  proposiitiona:  one, 
"the  people's  interest  in  f^lnchis<^s,''  and  the  other,  "the  i^eopleV  alMo- 
hite  dependence  upon  wages.''  To  take  the  latter  first,  it  strike.^  nie 
that  wliat  I  have  summed  u])  in  that  expression,  "the|>eopIe*8abs«iluTe 
an<l  direct  dependence  upon  enrreiit  wages,^  is  perhaps,  in  a  snnimarr 
view,  the  iXNil  root  of  the  evil,  the  iaet  which  is  roost  signifinaot  and 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  difficulties  of  this  labor  question.  In 
other  words,  I  am  of  that  school  ]e<l  by  Professor  Caimes  among otbcn, 
and,  so  far  as  I  understand  him,  by  Professor  VmwoetX  (the  prMeaC 
postmaster-general  of  England),  a  school  which  is  iadincd  to  heliefi^ 
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althoagh  it  cannot,  of  coarse,  demonstrate  the  position,  that  perhaps  the 
effort  at  relief  should  be  made,  not  in  the  direction  alone  which  has  been 
prominently  attempted  heretofore,  of  specifically  increasing  the  wages  in- 
come itself  under  all  circumstances,  but  in  the  direction  of  supplementing, 
and  iK*rhap8  in  some  instances  even  snpplanting,  direct  wages  income  by 
income  derived  from  other  sources.    To  explain  that,  although  it  hardly 
neefl  be  explained,  I  would  say  that,  as  we  all  know,  economists  divide 
iucomes  into  three  main  classes;   one,  that  which  I  have  mentioned, 
wages,  depending  upon  personal  labor,  personal  exertion;  another  in- 
tervst,  the  payment  for  the  use  of  capital  in  production;  the  third,  rent. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  tendency,  and  as  facts  appear  to  show, 
the  irresistible  tendency,  of  things  in  the  status  qiLo  is  towanl  a  lapse 
of  the  great  minority  of  any  community  into  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  handto-month  condition,  the  condition,  as  I  call  it,  of  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  current  wages;  and  the  analysis  of  that  leads  us 
to  this,  that  the  minority  of  peo])le  almost  inevitably  jiass  into  a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  no  ground  for  sharing  in  distribution  except 
their  own  immediate  and  current  exertion  in   the   way  of  labor  to- 
ward production.    They  not  only  have  no  other  source  of  current  in- 
come, but  they  are  absolutely  dependent  even  for  their  daily  or  weekly 
or  monthly  liviuir,  the}'  and  tht:ir  families,  upon  such  wages  income.  In 
other  words,  they  have  very  little  available  wealth  laid  aside,  even  for 
emergencies.    Of  course  the  case  varies  with  individuals,  but  that  is 
the  general  effect  upon  the  vast  majority  of  any  community  and  their 
f^irneral  condition  under  our  modern  industrial  conditions.    That  means 
fhiK.  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  come  to  be,  or  remain,  utterly 
devoid  of  either  of  the  other  two  sources  of  income,  or  rather  of  tho 
wjurces  which  give  the  other  two  kinds  of  income.    They  are  devoid,  in 
the  flrat  place,  of  those  natural  advantages  which  are  by  economists 
rammed  up  in  the  common  term  "land."    They  are  devoid,  in  the  second 
place,  of  that,  considered  as  a  source  of  income  at  any  rate,  which  is 
KQovn  by  economists  as  '*  capital."    They  not  only  are  so  in  fact,  but 
they  and  all  other  people  seem  to  assume  that  that  is  a  proper  and  per- 
missible and  normal  state  of  things,  and  they  generally  seek  only,  so  far 
M I  cau  perceive  (and  I  rely  on  that  belief  because  Professor  Cairnes 
Bmkes  the  same  complaint),  to  increase  the  specific  wages-income  in- 
rteadof  attempting  to  supplement  it  by  either  interest  or  rent.     Now 
theiioint  I  have  to  make  about  jthe  tendency  of  that  when  realized  is, 
that  it  makes  the  maj<)rity  of  the  i)eople  dependent  absohitely  upon  a 
kind  of  income  which,  in  its  very  nature,  is  not  tit  to  be  depended  upon 
abiolutely  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  that  way.    It  is  not  fitted 
for  that  purpose  l^ecause  ot*  several  reasons ;  one  being  that  there  is  no 
kDown  way,  and  no  friend  of  the  laborers  has  ever  suggeste<l  a  way,  in 
vhidi  the  value  of  lal>or  can  be  estimated  except  by  the  amount  which 
people  who  wish  to  employ  that  labor  find  that  it  i>ay8  them  to  give  for 
it ;  ftud  the  result  of  that  is  that  occasionally  the  value  of  labor  becomes 
emin»ly  and  clearly  insuflicient  for  the  support  of  a  human  being  under 
pn»[)er  ccmdirions. 

The  Chairman.  You  SJiy  that  in  addition  to  wages  the  working  peo- 
ple ought  to  have  interest  and  rent.  Now,  how  arc  they  going  to  get 
thatf 

The  WiTi<nBSS.  T  will  assume,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  unless  the 
oommittee  should  care  to  ask  questions,  that  this  state  of  things  which 
I  have  dej^cribed  is  an  intolerable  one  if  there  can  be  any  proper,  legiti- 
mate, and  eipe<lient  remedy.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  formu- 
bied  the  idea  which  I  present  here.    And  when  I  say  "  I,"  I  mean 
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merely  the  results  in  my  mind  of  constant  study  of  the  very  l>e8t  known 
authorities,  constant  pursuit  of  the  facts  and  ideas  relating  to  this  gen- 
oral  question.  I  am,  1  may  mention,  a  writer  upon  these  subjeuts  in 
various  reviews,  and  1  have  had  correspondence  with  several  prominent 
economists. 

jVIr.  PuGH.  You  may  state  a  little  more  fully  what  your  exi)erieuce 
and  opportunities  have  been  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  thiM  general 
subject. 

The  Witness.  I  have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  Professor 
Oairnes,  have  foiTespoiided  largely  with  and  also  known  ]K^rsonaUy 
Professor  Sumner,  of  Y'ale,  aud  have  read  a  great  deal,  continuously  fur 
.  at  least  twenty  years,  upou  ])olitical  economy  and  kindred  subjeots  in 
sociology,  and  my  results  specifically  have  been  approved  as  |)eri'ecc]y 
legitimate  by  Professor -Sumner,  who  is  not  at  all  a  philanthropist  or  a 
wild  romancing  reformer.  I  have  written  two  articles  specifically  npou 
the  land  question  in  the  International  Review,  and  I  have  attempted 
also,  in  the  National  Quarterly  Review  and  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  World,  and  some  Western  papers,  to  analyze  the  evils  of  tbisi 
absolute  dependence  upon  wages,  aud  to  show  why  I  think  it  is  a  proiM-r 
subject  for  assurance.  That  is  to  say,  it  being  a  thing  which  is  almost 
inevitably  to  happen  if  not  artificially  prevented,  and  being  an  evil 
thing,  it  becomes  a  subject  for  mutual  assurance,  if  such  matual  asaar- 
auce  is  practicable  by  proper  means. 

THE  REMEDY. 

Now,  side  by  side  with  this  position  that  this  phenomenon  of  the 
people's  absolute  dependence  upon  wages  is  an  existing  tscty  and  is  an 
evil  fact,  there  is  in  my  mind  also  a  further  foct  in  which  it  is  that  I  see 
some  hope  of  future  improvement.  It  lies  in  this,  that  ready  to  hand 
there  is  what  I  have  called  '^  the  people's  interest  in  financhiaes,"  which  is 
merely  a  summary  phrase.  By  <^  franchise  "  I  mean  an  exclusive  priv- 
ilege existing  only  by  force  of  law — the  protection  of  the  law  given,  for 
one  re;ison  or  another,  more  or  less  legitimately,  to  an  individaal  or  a 
group  of  individuals  as  against  the  interference  of  other  individuals  or 
groups  of  iudividuals  who  would  seek  to  share  with  them  in  the  subject 
of  the  privilege.  There  are  several  kinds  of  franchises,  some  of  which 
are  proper  and  in  accordance  with  public  policy ;  others  of  which  are 
admittedly  aud  avowedly  improper,  and  to  he  hounded  oat  as  fast  as 
public  s])irit  can  seize  upon  them.  In  other  words,  ^'  franchises^  in  my 
opinion  includes  both  what  are  popularly  called  monopolies  in  the  evil 
sense,  and  also  patent  rights,  which  are  supposed  and  which  1  suppose  to 
be  useful,  and  includes  also  all  privileges  which  are  created  and  which 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  law.  In  other  words,  the  action  of  the  sovereign 
l>eople  enables  certain  privileges  to  be  exclusively  emoyed  by  certain 
individuals,  presumably  for  a  public  reason.  Now,  as  1  take  it,  no  frnu- 
chise,  iu  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  can  really  exist,  at  any  nite,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  ])rivileged  persons  or  corporations  from  op- 
portunity to  use  some  naturally  existing  advantages.  Technical  lawyers 
speak  of  franchises  ha^ang  been  granted,  when  they  reall}-  mean  that, 
under  a  general  act  perhaps,  men  are  allowed  to  call  themselves  hj 
some  particular  name  and  to  act  together ;  but  such  a  ^*  franchise  ^  ai 
that,  not  being  exclusive,  anybody  else  being  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
by  going  through  the  same  formalities  prescribed  by  statute,  I  shall  not 
include  in  my  consideration  of  "  i^ancjiiiaes.''    What  I  Inean  to  inolode 
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tft  only  that  kind  of  artificial  privilege  which  is  based  upon  some  por- 
tion of  a  limited  uatui*ally  existing  advantage,  whether  it  be  material, 
position,  locality,  or  an  express  prohibition  that  others  shall  go  into  a 
particular  line  of  business. 

FRANCHISES,  IMPROPER  AND  PROPER. 

Now,  you  gentlemen  will  remember  that  in  olden  timeu  franchises  of 
the  very  worst  sort  were  given  openly  and  shamelessly  to  mere  favor- 
ites.   The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Mr.  Henry  George  mentions  in  his 
book,  bad  the  pecnliar  privilege  of  making  some  kind  of  lace.    He,  of 
course,  did  not  make  it  himself  or  furnish  the  capital,  but  his  peculiar 
privil^e  wan  to  exact  firom  others  a  royalty  ui)on  the  labor  and  capital 
which  they  exerted  and  employed  in  making  that  sort  of  lace.    That  is 
obviously  un  exclnsive  privilege  of  a  kind  which  ought  not  to  exist.   It 
was  given  in  that  case  merely  for  reasons  of  personal  preference  on  the 
psirt  of  the  all  mighty  sovereign.    But  unquestionably  there  are  fi*an- 
ohises  which  society  could  not  do  without.    It  is  proper,  it  is  useful,  it 
is  expedient,  that  certain  exclusive  privileges  should  be  granted  for 
the  conducting  of  certain  kinds  of  business,  in  order  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  inevitably  arise  if  they  were  thrown  open  to  mere 
pbjsical  comi)etition,  so  to  Rpeak.    For  instance,  if  the  law  did  not 
undertake  to  say  who  should  occupy  this  or  that  particular  piece  of 
land^I  include  land  among  naturally  existing  limited  advantages — ^if 
the  law  did  not  say  who  should  administer  that  particular  advantage  in 
any  i;iven  case,  we  would  have  civil  war,  we  would  have  an  utter  cessation 
of  industry  upon  that  piece  of  laud  and  upon  all  the  land  a<\joiuing  it,  and 
fear  and  uncertainty  would  permeate  the  whole  community.    There- 
fore I  say  tliat  the  franchise  of  administering  land,  for  example,  is  a 
tenchise  which  properly  and  necessarily  exists.    In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve fhlly  ill  private  ownership  of  land,  and  if  wc  use  **land''  in  the 
leose  in  which  the  economists  use  it  technically,  that  will  cover  about 
the  whole  ground  that  I  wish  to  cover  by  the  franchises  of  which  I  am 
to  speak,  because  in  their  sense  '<  land  "  is  expressly  made  to  cover  aU 
uitorally  existing  and  limited  advantages — ^limited  in  quantity,  I  mean — 
Mlvantages  which  cannot  be  multiplied  at  will,  which  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  manufacture,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  existence  simply  be- 
ai»e  there  is  an  increase<l  demand  for  them,  but  which  show  an  in- 
creased demand  only  by  a  rise  in  their  value.    That  word  **  value," 
applied  to  franchises,  brings  me  to  the  explanation  of  what  I  mean  by 
the  people's  interest  in  franchises.    It  is  this  :  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
through  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  that  franchises  are 
idrautagcB  which  are  limited  in  quantity,  which  arc  not  manufactured 
hat  which  exist  naturally — through  that  circumstance  francthises  come 
to  have  what  is  called  value;  that  is,  they  are  such  things  as  it  iiays  a 
Dan  to  have,  to  a  greater  or  le^s  extent.     For  instance,  our  friend  who 
owiui  Temple  Court,  across  the  way  there,  Mr.  Kelly,  has  a  valuable 
frunchise,  and,  through  the  growth  of  the  city,  through  tho  growth  of 
indaiitTy  here  (to  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  has  contributed  very 
lirgely),  the  value  of  his  franchise  has  come  to  be  enormous.    Now,  it 
is  a  notorious  circumstance  that  the  value  of  a  franchise,  as  thus  de- 
flned,  ui  often  so  great  that  men  could  administer  the  franchise,  could 
mt  it,  ooold  avail  of  it,  and  yet  could  pay  to  the  people  for  the  privilege  a 
ient|  as  they  do  have  to  pay  now  to  some  extent,  in  the  way  of  taxes 
vpon  {ksnohiaeB ;  could  pay  even  more  than  they  now  pay — a  great  deal 
than  they  now  pay,  and  yet  have  the  use  of  the  franchise  Vea^v^ 
34  o (6  LAW) 
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tbem  a  balance  safScient  to  give  them  the  average  profit,  and  perhaps 
more  than  the  average  profit,  derived  from  indastry  in  that  locality  in 
all  kinds  of  business,  inclnding  compensation  for  their  own  personal 
services,  skill,  and  experience. 

HOW  IT  OAN  BE  AVAILED  OF  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  Other  words,  I  discern  in  the  growth  of  all  progressive  oommoni- 
ties,  or  rather  as  an  incident  of  that  growth,  a  tendency  in  the  value  of 
firanchises  to  increase  to  an  extent  which  would  allow  a  margin,  making 
it  worth  while  for  prominent  or  able  undertakers,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  France  entrepretieursy  managers  of  the  business,  to  take  those  fran* 
chises  at  a  rent  and  derive  from  them,  after  paying  the  rent,  a  snfS- 
cient  balance  to  afford  the  usually  expected  profits  upon  their  invest- 
ment. That  is  what  John  Stuart  Mill  calls  the  unearned  increment, 
that  growth  in  value  through  the  growth  of  the  community,  as  distin- 
guished absolutely  and  entirely  from  any  improvement  in  the  franchise 
itself  through  the  labor  or  the  capital  of  the  individual  owner.  As  we 
all  know,  sometimes  the  individual  owner  furnishes  nothing.  Ou  the 
contrary,  he  sometimes  rather  hinders  than  otherwise.  There  ara  peo- 
ple who  are  notoriously  not  careful  of  their  advantages,  their  franchises, 
who  yet  seek,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did  by  his  royalty,  to  exact 
a  revenue  ftom  those  who  do  make  the  franchises  valuable  by  use*  In 
our  own  city  of  Brooklyn,  next  to  fine  buildings  which  are  paying  large 
dividends  there  are  vacant  lots  full  of  old  tin  cans,  old  hoop-skirts,  and 
old  newspapers,  the  owners  being  away  in  Euroi>e  and  neglecting  these 
lots  because  they  have  enough  other  property  to  yield  them  suflicient 
income  to  live  on  at  present,  while  they  wait  for  this  unearned  incre- 
ment which  results  from  the  general  growth  of  the  community.  They 
wait,  not  actively,  because  they  believe  that  as  the  poet  says,  '*  They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  waif — they  stand  and  wait  and  claim  to 
be  serving  the  community  in  a  way  which  deserves  recomi>en8e.  Now, 
I  claim  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  privileges  already  grantetl — 
and  I  do  not  wish  any  prejudice  to  linger  in  your  minds  l^ecause  of  a 
suspicion  you  may  entertain  that  I  am  proposing  confiscation  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  for  I  am  not — but  I  say  whatever  may  be  the  case  us 
to  privileges  already  granted  or  privileges  held  now  by  persons  who 
have  bought  them  from  those  to  whom  they  have  been  granted  in  the 
past,  bought  them  perhaps  at  a  fancy  price,  there  is  absplutely  not  one 
iota  of  argument  or  reason  perceptible  why,  hereafter  at  lea^t,  any 
privilege  shall  be  granted  of  that  character,  or  why  the  people^  the 
community^  should  not  reserve  the  right  i)ermauently  and  always  to 
avail  of  its  interest  in  fhinchises  by  way  of  providing,  on  the  plan  which 
I  shall  describe  hereafter,  assurance  against  this  absolute  dependence 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  upon  current  wages.  That  part  of 
my  scheme  which  deals  only  with  privileges  which  may  be  granted 
hereafter  is  included  under  tiie  head  of  ''  the  preservation  of  so  much 
of  the  people's  interest  in  franchises  as  has  not  yet  b^^n  subjected  to 
private  claims." 

Now.  what  is  ^^  the  people's  interest  in  franchises  T"  It  is  precisely 
that  which  the  owner  of  the  franchises  could  afford  to  pay  the  people 
for  the  privilege,  and  yet  be  left  upon  a  business  basis ;  that  is,  have 
the  usually  expected  profit  in  his  community,  upon  his  labor,  upon  faia 
capital,  upon  his  skill,  and  upon  tlie  time  that  he  has  to  wait  before 
firoition  comes. 

The  Obaibmak.  Is  this  your  pointi  that  yon  would  limit  the  iiroflt 
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(as  we  oall  it)  in  the  transaction  of  business  to  what  yon  wonld  call  a 
fiur  remonention  flbr  the  time  and  money  and  skill  invested  in  the 
bmiinessf 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  not  an  arbitrary  remnneration.  I  wonld  make 
the  iiEumessof  the  remnneration  be  determined  exactly  as  merchants  de- 
termine it  nowy  by  oomi>etition.  In  other  words*  I  shonld  hereafter  grant 
all  privileges  of  Uiis  exdnsive  sort  on  that  oonoition.  There  is  do  harm 
in  allowing  men  to  call  themselves  a  corporation  if  you  also  allow  every 
other  body  of  men  who  choose  to  comply  with  the  legal  reqnirements 
to  call  themselves  a  corporation  under  the  same  conditions.  There  is 
BO  ezclnsiveness  in  that;  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  But  if  yon  are 
going  to  give  a  man  the  exclusive  privilege  of  administering  some  lim- 
ited and  nnmultipliable  advantage,  so  to  speak,  yon  should  do  it  only 
upon  condition  that  he  pay  to  the  community  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
retam  for  that  privilege. 

The  Ohairxan.  Is  the  provision  existing  in  the  charters  of  some  of 
the  railroad  companies,  limiting  their  profits  to  10  per  cent.,  the  balance 
to  go  to  the  i>eople  at  large,  an  instance  of  the  application  of  your 
theoiyt 

The  Witness.  That  is  an  instance  of  an  attempt  to  apply  it  and  of 
a aemireoognition  of  it.  Undoubtedly  the  principle  is  latent  in  that 
pmctice. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  be  a  ftill  application  of  your  theory :  that. 
notwithstanding  the  corporation  has  gone  on  to  construct  a  road  and 
pit  it  in  operation,  and  has  limited  its  net  profits  to  10  per  cent.,  the 
otste  taking  the  balance— that  notwithstanding  these  facts,  there  shonld 
coenst  with  the  privilege  or  right  eiyoyed  by  that  corporation  a  right 
in  eTsrybody  else  to  construct  a  road  upon  the  same  route  if  they  saw 
flt  to  do  BO  T 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  the  question,  Ih*- 
oiiwe  that  brings  out  a  distinction  which  I  deem  important.  It  in  not 
original  with  me.  I  have  merely  brought  this  and  that  together,  and 
ftoQ  that  material  I  have  deduced  this  distinction;  and,  if  you  will 
VA%  my  word  for  it,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  lionostly  endeavoring  to 
give  yon  the  legitimate  results  of  scientific  research.  The  difference 
between  the  present  practice  and  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  scien- 
tileone  (if  my  premises  are  admitted)  is  this.  Take,  for  instanci*,  the 
niboad  corporations.  In  some  cases  our  statutes  say  that  they  stiall 
be  limited  to  a  return  to  10  per  cent.  ui)on  their  capital.  In  the  first 
pboe,  ae  we  all  know,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  enforce  that  law, 
ID  bur  at  least  as  yet  appears. 
The  CHAiRlfA^.  It  never  has  been  done. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  it  is  practically  impossible  to  enforce  such  a 
Isw.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  unscientific  in  this  respect,  that  we  uiider- 
lake  to  say  once  for  all  what  shall  be  a  fi^ir  profit.  Like  all  cnt-and- 
dried  measures,  like  all  attempts  at  absolute  technical  prevision  in  sUites- 
BiDshipi  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  unfitted  to  particular  circumstances. 
Ikke  for  instance  what  the  Nation  has  urged  with  great  power,  that  re- 
fcrniers  seize  upon  the  occasions  when  the  railroads  are  making  tre- 
■endoas  profits  and  omii  to  take  notice  of  the  cases  where  railroads 
bil  completely,  where  the  first  investors  are  merged  and  swamped,  and 
where  only  those  who  come  after  them  and  buy  them  out  at  a  price  below 
the  real  ooet  of  the  plant  are  able  to  make  these  profits.  And,  ui>on 
that  same  point  I  would  call  attention  to  what  Adam  Smith  has  pointed 
oat|  that  tAere  is  a  certain  element  of  insuraniie  in  all  business.  For 
faMmoey  in  our  own  profession  of  the  law  Mr.  William  M.  EvaTtA^^ii- 
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ator  Carpenter,  and  other  gentlemen  whom  I  might  name,  have  been  able 
to  make  large  fees  throagh  their  reputation  and  their  great  ability,  fees 
which  if  you  considered  them  only  by  themselves  would  seem  to  be  very 
large  pay  for  the  particular  work  for  which  they  are  received.  But,  as 
Adam  Smith  has  pointed  out,  there  is  an  element  of  insurance  there. 
The  prizes  of  the  successful  in  a  business  must  be  very  large,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  danger  of  utter  failure.  If  the  merchants  in  any 
given  line  of  business  were  to  be  restrained  to  what  would  be  a  fair 
profit  if  all  got  it,  it  would  take  a  bold  man  to  go  into  that  business 
because,  as  we  all  know,  the  percentage  of  fiailures  in  mercantile  life  is 
astonishing  and  alarming.  So  that  these  extravagant  profits  of  the 
very  successful  in  any  line  of  business  are  only  premiums  and  bounties 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  induce  people  really  and  seriously  to 
undertake  any  particular  line  of  business  in  view  of  the  risks  of  failure. 
That  is  only,  by  the  way,  to  show  my  claim  of  fairness  in  the  matter. 
But  another  point  in  which  the  modem  attempt  at  carrying  oat  this 

doctrine  fails,  in  my  opinion,  is  this 

The  Chairman  [interposing].  You  propose  to  show  later,  1  suppoaeL 
where  the  limit  of  this  unearned  increment  of  which  you  speak  shonla 
be  fixed! 

YALUB  OAN  BE  FIXED  ONLY  BY  OOMPETITION. 

The  Witness.  I  have  sdready  said  that  it  should  be  fixed  by  compe- 
tition, which  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  value.  There  is  no  reve- 
lation from  on  high  that  such  a  material  or  such  a  thing  is  worth  so 
much.  Value  is  relative.  It  varies  according  to  the  article  in  which 
you  calculate  the  value ;  it  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  article 
which  you  are  estimating  and  other  articles. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  adopted  money  as  the  measure  of  value. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  that  varies. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly.  But  I  am  leading  you  away  from 
your  point. 

The  Witness.  The  only  scientific  way  I  see  of  getting  at  the  practical 
value  of  a  franchise  is  by  granting  the  privilege  in  the  beginninf^,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  of  periodical  competition  for  the  privilege.  Be- 
cause if  we  limit  the  return  arbitrarily  to  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  we  run  the  risk,  or  rather  we  incur  the  cer- 
tainty, assuming  that  that  rule  is  enforced,  of  leaving  the  margin  not  for 
the  public  generally,  who  pay  for  the  protection  of  the  privUege,  who 
grant  the  privilege,  and  by  whose  authority  it  exists — we  leave  the 
margin  not  for  the  public  generally,  but  for  the  particular  part  of  the 
pubSc  which  happens  to  use  that  commodity  which  the  franchise  sup- 
plies. 

The  Chairman.  By  <<  periodical  competition "  you  mean  that  at  cer- 
tain periods  other  i)arties  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  out  the  plant  f 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  of  course  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  fix  defi- 
nitely here  the  times  and  periods  at  which  such  competition  should  be 
invited. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  idea  is  that  at  certain  periods  anybody 
else  should  have  a  right  to  go  on  and  buy  out  the  concern  and  run  itt 

The  Witness.  Yes;  unless  the  parties  in  i>os8ession  should  bid  higher. 
Of  course  the  bidders  must  be  responsible,  and  they  must  give  seduitj 
to  show  their  responsibility }  in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  boitineag  com- 
petition. If  Mr.  Jay  Gould  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  veiy  able  adaia- 
wtrator  ct  railioad  prapertiea— a  genius  in  that  line— he  will  probal^y 
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be  able  to  afford  to  pay  more  than  almost  any  other  person  for  the  priv- 
flege  of  not  only  obtaining  the  franchise  originally  but  of  continuing  in 
IMMsession  of  it    You  must  remember  that  that  circumstance  exist« ; 
that  personal  ability,  especially  when  proved  by  actual  success,  is  a 
positive  element  in  tiie  calculation,  and  that  the  presum])tiou  would  be 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  men  already  in  posse^on.    So  that  we  need  not 
fear  that  there  would  be  any  unnecessary  shifting  about  of  the  admin- 
i8truV>i'B  business.    On  the  contrary  this  plan  would  only  necessitate 
thatj  8ay  once  in  ten  years,  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  for  example,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  competition  of  other  railroad  administrators  and  other  cap- 
italists iu  the  country,  b»  a  means  of  testing  whether  he  was  paying 
the  public  enough  for  his  privilege     Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  point  I 
have  already  mentioned,  in  passing,  is  an  important  one  in  this  connec- 
tioii.    We  have  discussed  it  at  great  length  in  the  Constitution  Club  (in 
which  several  an ti- monopolists  are  interested),  and  the  more  I  have 
heard  it  discussed  and  the  more  I  have  read  upon  it  the  clearer  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  attempt — the  well-meaning  attempt — which  has  been 
made  to  some  extent  to  keep  for  the  public  the  unearned  margin,  or  that 
which  need  not  be  given  to  the  conductor  of  the  enterprise,  has  failed 
becaose  it  deliberately  gives  the  margin  to  the  particular  employ- 
ers or  users  or  consumers  of  the  facility  or  the  commodity  instead  of 
to-the  general  public.    In  other  words,  I  would  have  the  tax  upon  every 
fruichise  to  be  fibced  i)eriodically  according  to  the  judgment  of  experts 
u  to  what  periods  should  elapse,  and  the  tax  upon  it  paid  as  a  tax  to 
the  whole  community,  instead  of  to  only  a  part.    If  I  happen  to  be  liv- 
ing along  the  line  of  a  railroad  or  using  its  facilities,  why  should  I  be 
allowed  to  get  my  transportation  at  a  price  below  its  commercial  value! 
^^1iy  should  the  public  lose  its  margin  over  again  to  me  f    It  is  just  as 
wdl  for  the  public  that  Mr.  Corbin  or  Mr.  Gould  or  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
Bhcfold  have  it  as  that  I  should  have  it.    Nothing  but  a  direct  payment 
to  the  community  as  such,  a  repayment  to  the  people,  the  grantor  of  the 
franchise,  of  the  value  of  the  franchise  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
eua. 

Tlie  CnAiRMAN.  Then  upon  what  principle  would  you  reduce  fiaxes  and 
freights  t 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  reduce  them. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  principle  would  you  primarily  establish 
them  then  f 

The  Witness.  Competition. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  You  would  originate  the  franchise  by  offering  it  to 
ooupetitiou  t 

now  FRANCmSES  SHOULD  BE  ORIGINATED. 

The  Witness.  Yes.    I  would  originate  the  franchise  in   this  way. 

They  have  in  England  a  very  fine  Parliamentary  practice  in  dealing 

with  private  bills.    Every  private  bill  (as  I  dare  say  the  members  of  the 

cijiumittee  know)  is  treated  as  a  private  petition.  '^In  England,  instead 

of  our  lobbyists,  who  are  at  least  suspected  of  being  corrupt  and  of 

seeking  to  influence  others  in  that  way,  they  have  a  Parliamentary  Bar. 

There  is  a  highly  honorable  profession  of  Parliamentary  barristers  who 

act  as  counsel  for  and  against  particular  measures.    Notice  is  given  to 

the  public  of  any  application  of  this  kind,  and  the  counsel  are  heard 

fro  and  eon.    Now^a  mere  step  in  advance  of  that  would  be,  in  the  case 

of  a  petition  for  a  iranchise  for  a  railroad,  for  instance,  not  only  to  hear 

die  objectiona  to  the  policy  of  having  a  road  there  at  all,  but  also  to  hear 

people  who  were  willing  to  give  more  for  the  privilege  than  the  ot\^wql\ 
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applicant  was  willing  to  give.  That  would  pat  it,  in  the  first  place, 
npon  a  business  basis,  and  thereafter  the  business  instincts  of  the 
managers  would  lead  them  to  put  the  fares  and  freiffhta  upon  a  like 
basis.  Where  there  is  no  legislative  interference,  and  no  fiiar  of  such 
interference,  where  the  business  is  not  hampered  by  anyoonsideration 
of  that  kind,  it  is  a  well  known  principle  among  all  succeasfiil  business 
men  that  the  lower  they  can  put  their  commodities  the  more  bosineas 
they  can  do,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  more  profit  Uiey  can  mak^  It 
pays  people  to  put  their  commodities  within  the  reach  of  the  public,  to 
make  what  they  have  to  sell  not  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  few,  but 
a  commodity  to  be  used  by  everybody,  so  that  people  will  get  into  the 
habit  of  using  it,  and  will  feel  that  they  are  deprived  of  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  if  by  any  chance  they  are  at  any  time  deprived  of  it 
Therefore,  I  would  adopt  this  principle,  which  would  secure  to  the 
public  the  full  commercial  value  of  the  franchise,  that  is,  as  tar  as  it 
could  practicsJly  be  got  at.  There  would  be  a  margin,  of  ooune.  Men 
like  Mr.  Oould  and  Mr.  Yanderbilt  might  bid  against  each  other,  and 
ttxe  successM  competitor  might  strain  a  point,  or  the  oUier  competitor 
might  be  afraid  of  driving  him  to  the  extreme  point,  and  aa  a  conse- 
quence the  public  might  not  get  all  that  it  would  be  entitled  to ;  but  it 
would  get  enough,  and  it  would  get  a  great  deal  more  than  it  gets  nov. 
Then  it  would  be  proper  to  make  the  privilege  exclusive,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  only  means  of  fixing  the  commercial  value,  this  cut-throat  pro- 
cess, which  now  goes  on  at  times  between  competitors.  To  illnstrate 
that  point,  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  railroad  between  here  aind 
Albany.  There  is  no  occasion  for  more  than  one.  It  is  wasteftal.  To 
insist  upon  having  any  line  of  business  developed  greatly  in  ezoess  of 
the  public  necessity  is,  of  course,  wasteful.  It  is  against  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  and  commercial  development  But  if  the  public 
were  protected  by  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  the  franchise,  it  would  be 
permissible  and  wise  to  make  the  privilege  exclusive ;  to  say  to  Mr. 
Yanderbilt,  for  instance,  '^  If  you  bid  more  than  anybody  else,  you  can 
have  this  franchise  for  so  long  a  period :  and  then  again,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  if  you  are  the  highest  bidder,  you  can  have  the  finsnehise 
renewed."  Under  that  system  he  would  not  have  to  pay  lobbyists  to 
buy  legislators  at  Albany.  Men  would  not  have  to  keep  up  ao  arm v  of 
observation,  an  army  of  spies,  but  the  business  in  each  particular  line 
could  be  done  upon  business  principles,  and  the  controlling  idea  of  the 
managers  of  the  franchise  then  would  be  to  make  the  service  so  efficient 
tbat  the  public  could  and  would  patronize  it  You  might  say  that  they 
would  have  to  patronize  it ;  but  it  is  only  the  fear  of  irresponsible  com- 
petitors that  makes  industrial  magnates  indulge  in  all  these  extrava- 
gances, in  the  way,  first,  of  destructive  competition,  and  then  of  mo- 
no]>oli8tic  prices  because  they  have  to  make  u^i  by  their  extortioDS  for 
the  losses  from  the  competition. 

1  claim  that,  just  as  we  already  do  not  blush  to  tax  franchises  as 
such,  so  we  should  be  willing  to  take  the  whole  scientific  position  and 
declare  that,  for  the  exclusive  privileges  hereafter  to  be  granted,  we 
shall  charge  their  full  commercial  value  as  determined  by  compecitioD ; 
which  is  the  only  way,  as  I  say,  of  determining  what  is  their  imI  prao- 
tical  value.  It  may  be  that  under  certain  circumstanoes  and  in  some 
re;rious  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  the  actually  invested  capital,  is 
not  enough  considering  the  risks  of  the  busine«isl  It  maj  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  too  much.  The  legislature  shoold  not  nndcfftaks 
in  advance  to  fix  the  rate  at  any  arbitrary  ilgore,  thus  leading  to  the 
watering  of  stocks  and  all  kinds  of  folse  pretenses  to  mwM  ' 
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The  Ghaibxan.  Somebody  mast  fix  it  at  some  time ;  now,  who  is 
thatpenon  to  bet 

The  W1TNK88.  Only  those  who  are  responsible  men,  who  are  willing 
to  nndertake  the  business.    They  are  the  men  who  know  i^hat  the 
Talae  is.    They  have  the  business  knowledge  and  the  business  judg- 
ment.   Mr.  Vauderbilt  and  Mr.  Grould  can  tell  much  better  than  any 
legifilator,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned  he  may  be,  what  it  will  pay 
them  to  give  for  a  franchise  of  that  sort,  assuming  it  to  be  exclusive. 
But  if  we  let  Mr.  Yandeibilt  have  an  alleged  privile^xe  which  to-morrow 
or  next  week  is  to  be  threatened  by  a  sort  of  blackmail  by  parties  saying, 
*'  If  you  do  not  buy  us  up  we  shall  issue  another  franchise  and  spoil  your 
inveHtment,"  that  will  leie^  to  all  sorts  of  extravagance  and  will  give  us 
four  or  five  parties  undertaking  to  do  a  business  which  really  calls  for 
only  one  administration.    It  is  bad  economy  to  have  four  or  five  railroad 
lines  parallel  vritii  each  other. 

The  Chaibican.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Yanderbilt  or  any  one  else  gets  an 
exdnsive  franchise :  you  guarantee  it  to  him  for  a  certain  time  and  he 
nys  he  will  give  110,000,000  to  the  public  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
tf  CQOtroliing,  say,  the  railroads  and  other  means  of  communication  be- 
tween this  point  and  Albany  for  ten  years,  and  he  pays  the  (10,000,000 
for  Uiat  exclusive  privilege.  During  that  period  nobody  else  can  trans- 
port passengers  or  freight  by  land  or  water  between  these  two  points. 
The  privilege  is  exclusive  for  so  extensive  a  distance  on  both  sides  of 
the  route  as  to  reiUly  exclude  others.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he  does  not  care  to  retain  the  franchise  after  the  expira- 
tioD  of  the  ten  years,  that  he  can  make  enough  money  out  of  it  during 
the  ten  years,  and,  as  the  goods  and  passengers  must  go  and  traffic 
BQst  exist  between  these  two  points,  he  deteirmines  that  he  will  get  his 
llO,UOO,000  back  with  1100,000,000  additional  in  the  ten  years,  and  he 
ngolatee  his  charges  to  the  public  upon  that  basis,  being  content  to 
quit  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  and  let  somebody  else  compete  for  the 
privilege.    Now,  how  would  you  deal  with  a  case  like  that  f 

The  WITNESS.  That,  I  suppose,  points  out  an  element  which  is  in  all 
badDess.    How  do  we  fix  prices  anyhow  f 

The  Chairman.  But  you  propose  to  do  away  with  competition,  which 
ii  the  regulator  of  prices  now. 

The  Witness.  Excuse  me.  That  is  not  the  only  regulator  of  price. 
What  fixes  rent,  for  instance,  in  a  city  f  Mr.  George  and  some  enthu- 
tiastic  disciples  of  his,  talk  sometimes  (although  in  his  book  he  admits 
modifications  of  the  principle)  as  though  the  fact  which  you  point  out 
would  lead  to  the  consequence  which  you  point  out.  I  say  no.  There 
is  anothex  limit  to  price.  It  is  in  the  ability  of  the  public  to  patronize 
the  bnainess. 

The  Citaibman.  Well,  take  that  limit.  There  is  an  existing  necessity 
for  the  transit  of  persons  and  of  property  between  these  two  i)oints.  The 
only  limit  is  the  absolute  necessity.  A  surgeon  lives  in  Albany  whose 
aervieea  are  indispensable  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  is  sick,  we 
wfll  suppose,  in  New  York.  Now,  under  the  plan  you  propose,  there  is 
an  nuUmited  i>ower  to  extort  any  sum  that  may  be  demanded  for  the 
transportation  of  that  surgeon  from  Albany  to  New  York.  That  is 
merely  a  far-fetched  illustration  of  the  degree  of  extortion  to  which  the 
pabUc  might  be,  in  a  general  way,  subjected,  and  in  specific  instances, 
also,  for  the  time  that  the  privilege  was  exclusive.  You  might  send  the 
sujveoQ  out  around  by  Buffialo  and  bring  him  in  by  way  of  Philadelphia, 
and  he  ooidd  get  in  here  in  that  way,  but  meanwhile  the  capitalist 
dies, 
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The  Witness.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  the  iUustratioD  ir  so 
extreme  shows  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  case  that  is  likely  to  nile  in  the 
wholesale  business  of  the  roads.  In  the  case  3'oa  suppose,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt  would  know  that  Mr.  Gould  could  say,  "  I  won't  pay  yc  u  more  than 
so  much  and  you  will  have  to  do  the  transportation  for  that,  or  else  yon 
will  get  nothing.'' 

The  Chairman.  But  the  point  is  that  you  leave  the  whole  community 
open  to  whatever  extortion  the  holder  of  the  franchises  may  bo  able  to 
subject  them  to ;  and,  under  your  theory,  the  common  carrier  wouhl  lie 
no  longer  subject  to  the  old  common-law  rule,  that  he  must  render  his 
services  for  a  reasonable  sum,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury. 

The  Witness.  Subject  to  any  extortion  which  might  be  practiceil  if 
a  man  were  to  go  int.o  the  business  for  the  special  purpose  of  extortion 
in  a  given  instance.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chairman  is  ignoring 
the  other  principle,  which  is  well  known,  that  it  pays  to  have  the  [latron- 
age  of  any  business  enterprise  as  widely  extended  through  the  com- 
munity as  possible,  and  this  instance,  where  a  very  rich  man  would  have 
a  specific  personal  motive  to  extort,  which  is  not  a  business  motive  at 
all,  would  not  come  under  any  general  rule.  A  man  might  1>e  willing 
to  give  anything  and  everything  for  his  life,  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
consideration  that  rales  business  transactions.  Mr.  Smith,  here  in  New 
York,  or  any  man  who  wished  some  bales  of  goods  transported  from 
Albany,  would  not  be  willing  to  give  $10,000,000  for  the  transi)ortatiou 
of  them,  because  it  would  not  pay  him  to  have  them  tniusported  at  that 
price.  The  public  in  the  long  run  would  pay  for  such  serWces  only  what 
they  could  afford  to  pay.  The  business  could  not  l>e  done  otherwise. 
There  is  another  limitation.  It  is  this :  Supposing  we  grant  for  a  mo- 
ment that  that  should  happen  in  the  first  term,  or  that  that  were  to  l>e 
admitted  as  the  ruling  principle  m  the  matter,  that  the  man  could  and 
would,  by  his  exclusive  privilege,  extort  more  than  people  were  willing 
to  pay  for  the  service,  what  would  be  the  result  t  The  result  would  be 
that  jMr.  Jay  Gk)uld,  when  the  time  of  the  next  competition  arrived, 
would  merely  set  higher  the  price  that  he  could  afforcl  to  pay,  and  the 
l)ublio  at  large  would  get  the  benefit  of  that.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mere  knowledge  of  that  would  prevent  the  thing  hap])ennig  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  is  that  for  a  certain  sum,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  competition,  capitalists  should  have  the  exclusive  pri vilcjre  of 
controlling  these  franchises  of  all  kinds  for  fixed  periods,  and  without 
any  limitation  as  to  the  price  for  which  they  should  render  their  serv- 
ices ;  so  that  they  might  get  their  money  back  and  as  much  more  as  they 
could  get  out  of  the  franchise  t 

The  Witness.  But  let  me,  if  you  please,  emphasize  the  point  I  was 
making,  that  there  is  a  limitation  existing  in  the  fact  that  all  the  extra 
profit  that  a  man  might  extort  from  the  public,  assuming  that  he  could, 
although  I  do  not  think  that  a  business  man  could,  bemuse,  as  I  have 
said,  the  fargieater  proportion  of  the  traffic  is  not  the  physician  of  Mr. 
Jay  Gould  coming  down  from  Albany,  nor  anything  of  the  sort,  bat  is 
business  traffic,  which  has  a  certain,  fixed.definite  margin  which  nlone 
can  be  paid  for  trans])orta,tion,  and  if  Mr.  Vanderbilt  went  beyond  that 
margin  he  would  find  a  strike  among  his  employers.  He  oouM  suspend 
business  for  a  week  perhaps,  when  he  first  tried  it,  but  he  woidd  not  do 
it  again.    He  would  be  "  boycotted." 

The  GnAiBMAN.  But  he  would  have  no  interest  to  gratify  the  pablio 
except  his  own  interest-,  because  he  might  not  want  Us  ftiuichise  after 
the  exx>iration  of  the  first  term. 

Ibe  Witness.  The  result  would  be  that,  as  between  transportatioo 
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and  other  elements  in  the  price  of  goods,  transportation  would  get  its 
business  share,  because  the  dealers  in  the  commodities  would  pay  what 
it  would  pay  tnem  to  pay  for  transportation,  and  why  should  not  they 
pay  tbatt  Why  should  not  transportation  and  the  other  elements  in 
the  business  compete  with  each  other  ?  Why  should  not  transportation 
hear  all  that  it  will  pay  to  pay  for  transportation  just  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing, or  ware-housing,  or  any  other  element  f 
The  Ghairhan.  Probably  it  should. 

Mr.  George.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  the  exclusive  privilege  be- 
ttreen  here  and  Albany,  for  instance  f  Wouhl  you  let  the  man  who 
ooDtrollod  the  railroads  control  also  the  Hudson  llivcrt 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily.  That  is  a  question  for  states- 
mandiip  to  decide,  and  it  should  bo  decided  by  ascertaining  which  plan 
wonid  pay  most  to  the  State.  If  the  people  who  were  going  into  the 
transportation  business  between  here  and  Albany  would  bid  less  upon 
the  whole  for  the  franchise  if  the  two  routes  were  separated  than  by 
having  them  united  in  one  exclusive  privilege,  then  I  would  unite  them. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  then  I  would  not  unite  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
basiuess  altogether.  In  other  words,  the  only  way  to  ascertain  and  fix 
the  values  of  all  things  to  the  community  at  large  advantageously  is  by 
uccitaiuing  what  men  in  that  line  of  business  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  Oeoros.  If  you  did  not  give  control  of  the  Hudson  Biver  to  Mr. 
Vanderhilt,  or  whoever  took  the  railroad  franchise,  would  you  leave  it 
<4)eD  to  competition  f 

The  Witness.  1  personally  should  be  at  present  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  interfering  with  what  is  a  natural  highway  of 
tnuiBpOrtation.  A  railroad  is  a  business  iuto  which  people  must  go  with 
>  gt^'At  deal  of  risk,  but  the  river  may  bo  used  by  a  great  many  with- 
out iDterfering  with  each  other.    It  is  like  the  air  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  George.  But  if  the  river  were  left  open  the  charges  of  the  owner 
of  tlie  railroad  franchise  would  be  limit(*d  by  the  coin])ctitiou  of  the 
river. 

Hie  Witness.  Yes;  and  that  is  a  point  to  be  takeu  into  considera- 
tion. But  there  is  a  point  in  relation  to  the  railroad  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  river,  which  is  like  going  over  the  land  without 
any  railroad.  It  is  only  where  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  a 
bQNiness  that  the  law  has  to  step  in  and  nay  to  somebody  else,  <<  You 
noKt  not  interfere  with  tbis  business ;  you  must  not  interl'ere  with  this 
laiid.'*  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  on  the.  river,  because  a  man  can 
do  a  tranfiiH>rtation  business  on  the  river  without  interfering  with  any- 
body else,  HO  that  there  is  no  more  occasion  or  o])|>ortuuity  for  monopo- 
lizing that  than  the  air.  It  is  suggested  to  nie  that  perliaps  the  price 
to  be  obtained  for  the  ]>rivilege  should  not  be  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid 
down  at  once,  but  a  i)ercentage  on  the  gross  receipts. 

Mr.  Georok.  There  would  be  other  competing  lines  between  Albany 
and  New  York  by  circuitous  i*outes.  For  instance,  they  might  come 
around  by  Boston.  Wouhl  you  grant  control  of  those  other  routes  to 
the  rameparties  f 

The  Witness.  No;  I  think  that  only  the  obvious  lines  should  be 
granted  between  any  two  points.  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  men 
being  driven  to  the  most  inconvenient  lines  in  order  to  avoid  extortion 
might  be  a  means  of  keeping  down  extortion.  The  hohler  of  the  fran- 
diueii  would  have  to  deal  ouly  with  the  natural  competitors.  If  tliey 
were  to  be  real  competitors  they  would  not  go  around  by  way  of  Boston. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Bat  the  essence  of  yonr  theory,  as  I  nnderstand  it, 
is  to  abolish  competition. 

The  Witness.  No.  What  I  propose  is  to  avoid  competitioQ  in  the 
detail  of  the  work,  but  to  have  competition  once  for  all  in  acquiring  the 
ownership  of  the  privilege. 

The  Ghaibman.  Bat  when  the  man  gets  the  priv  .lege  yon  propose  to 
leave  him  without  competition  and  wiUiout  limit  as  to  the  charges  he 
may  make  to  the  public. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  But  we,  none  of  us,  have  assumed  that  the  whole 
world  should  be  forbidden  from  competing  with  the  owner  of  the  fran- 
chise through  any  line,  but  only  through  the  natural  competitive  chan- 
nels. Now,  the  principle  would  seem  to  be  intact,  even  if  we  shoold 
decide  that  the  danger  of  extortion  was  so  great  that,  instead  of  a  fixed 
sum,  we  should  require  a  certain  percentage  of  the  receipts  from  the 
franchise.  The  point  is  to  have  such  competition  as  I  have  described 
for  the  granting  of  the  privilege.  That  would  be  found  in  the  long  ran 
to  i^ord  all  the  protection  that  the  people's  interest  in  franchises  re- 
quired. 

the  people's  intebest  in  fbanohibbs  defined. 

In  other  words^  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  define  what  I  mean  by  the 
people's  interest  m  franchises.  It  is  that  fund  which  the  entrepr&mnurMj 
or  business  managers,  or  administrators  of  various  industrial  enter- 
prises can  afford  in  the  long  run  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  any 
business  which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  exclusive  in  order  to  be  carried  on 
properly  and  economically  instead  of  being  wastefolly  carried  on  by 
the  attempt  at  competition.  There  are  things  which  cannot  be  com- 
peted in.  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly  cannot  be  competed  with  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  business  property  here  at  the  comer  of  Beekman  and  Nas- 
sau streets.  To  say  that  others  can  put  up  a  similar  building  some- 
where else  and  can  thus  compete,  is  to  avoid  the  issue ;  beoanse  it  is 
tiiere  that  the  building  has  a  certain  specific  value. 

MB.  HENBT  OEOBOE'S  VIEWS. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yonr  idea  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Henry 
Gleorge's  in  that  regard — ^yonr  idea  is  that  the  public  should  own  not 
the  land  itself,  but  whatever  there  is  besides  the  land — ^the  oneamed 
increment. 

The  Witness.  I  think  you  would  find  on  a  critical  examination  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Oeorge's  book  which  bears  the  interpreta- 
tion that  ^^land"  in  his  sense  includes  all  exclusive  privileges.  He 
thinks  tiiat  there  are  certain  lines  of  business  which  it  is  essential  to 
the  public  safety,  as  a  political  matter,  to  have  carried  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  such,  by  the  political  corporation  which  constitutes  the 
State.  In  other  words  he  identifies  the  corporation  that  shall  cany  on 
those  lines  of  business  with  the  corporation  which  is  the  political  gov- 
erning body.  For  instance,  he  would  have  the  State  own  and  manage 
the  post-ofiice,  the  telegraph,  and  I  am  uot  snrjd  but  that  he  has  pablidy 
advocated  the  owning  of  railroads,  or  at  least  of  certain  main  lines,  by  the 
Government  as  such.  But  those  are  really  exceptions  to  the  principle 
for  which  he  is  best  known,  because,  if  yon  gentlemen  will  remembM*,  I 
have  already  likened  the  administration  of  a  piece  of  property  whidi 
acquires  value  by  its  location,  to  a  franchise ;  I  indnde  that  in  fran- 
chises. So  that  this  is  really  Mr.  George^s  principle  eztendedi  fbr  I 
think  it  can  becairied  outeven  in  railroading.  I  am  inoUned  to  thmk 
that  the  means  which  the  Government  requires  in  certain  emetgeiHdes 
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to  control  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  in  the  hands  of 'the  Gov- 
ernment itself;  tiioagh  I  see  no  greater  necessity  in  that  direction  than 
that  the  Government  should  have  the  constitutional  privilege  of  seizing 
apon  them  in  case  of  war  or  other  occasions  of  great  public  necessity ; 
and  that  power  the  Goveinment  has  now.  When  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  the  Goveniment  will  take  private  property,  the  telegraph, 
a  railroao^  or  anything  else  for  the  public  service. 
The  Chatkman.  Subject  to  compensation. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  if  it  can  make  compensation.    Now  it  seems  to 
iD«  (if  I  may  hurry  on)  that  the  coexistence  of  these  two  phenomena— 
the  universally  realized  tendency  to  lapse  into  a  hand-to-mouth  coudi- 
tk)D,  that  iSy  into  absolute  direct  dependence  upon  a  kind  of  income 
which  is  unreliable  when  it  is  the  only  income,  because  wages  alone  do 
not  constitute  an  income  upon  which  it  is  safe  for  the  public  or  for  the 
wage-receiving  classes  themselves  that  they  should  be  entirely  depend- 
ent (that  brings  up  the  question  of  the  evils  incident  to  that  condition, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  at  length,  but,  if  your  honors  wonla 
permit,  I  should  ask  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  limited  analytical 
rtatomenty  not  a  long  array,  but  a  mere  summary  statement  as  to  what 
I  think  is  the  importance  of  avoiding  that  condition  of  things,  if  possi- 
ble)—but  I  say  now  that  the  coexistence  of  these  two  phenomena,  the 
ujgtenoe  of  the  masses  of  the  x)eople  in  a  hand-to-mouth  condition, 
ud  the  existence  of  the  people's  interest  in  franchises  is  very  sug- 
gestive.   That  coexistence  suggests  to  my  mind  that  perhaps  the  one 
^  may  be  the  our^  for  the  other.    Now  I  do  not  i)ropose  any  mere 
eommunistio  or  sooialistio  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
diacmninate  between  people  who  are  well  off  and  people  who  are  not 
wefloir,  and  to  say  to  the  latter:  "Yes,  you  are  very  poor,  and  there- 
fore we  will  give  you  some  money."    So  far  as  I  am  clear  upon  the  sub- 
f'  et  of  the  steps  practicable  under  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States, 
Bm  ready  to  insist  only  wpon  the  negative  feature  of  the  iiolicy  I  ad- 
vocate.   Thut  is,  I  think  if  wo  are  to  regard  the  constitutional  provision 
that  Congress  shall  grant  to  the  States  a  republican  form  of  Gk)vern- 
mait,  and  presumably  to  the  whole  United  States,  if  we  are  to  regard 
that  provision  seriously,  and  not  stick  too  closely  on  the  word /orm,  but 
eonaider  that  the  provision  means  that  Congress  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  guarantee  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  republi- 
can iubstance  of  Government  aa  well,  then  I  think  that  it  may  be  cletirly 
irithin  the  present  existing  powers  oi  the  Federal  Govonimout,  ornither 
that  it  would  certainl}'  be  proper  to  include  in  the  Constitution  a  pro- 
hibition, a  merely  negative  thing — and  there  are  precedents  upon  pre- 
cedents of  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution — it  would  certainly  be  pro]>er 
to  include  even  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  distinguished  from  the 
State  constitutions,  a  prohibition  of  the  granting  exclusive  public  privi- 
leges except  subject  to  the  conditions  I  have  net  forth  here.    So  that,  so 
far  as  that  part  of  the  policy  is  concerned,  which  is  the  least  i)icturesque 
and  sodalistio  feature  of  it,  the  requirement  that  all  these  ])rivileges 
■hould  be  granted,  when  gnuiteil  at  all,  Rubject  to  the  payuient  of  a  peri- 
odic rent  to  be  determined  by  competition,  it  might  be  appropriately 
enforced  under  and  by  the  Federal  Constitution.    But  it  has  struck  me 
that  perhaps  something  mon)  positive  might  be  done,  if  not  by  the 
Fedenl  Oovemment,  then  certainly  by  some  of  the  local  authorities  in 
this  direction.    I  have  thought  that  possibly  it  would  not  fatally  injure 
the  scheme  of  our  institutions  to  have  even  the  Federal  Government 
attand  to  this  positive  feature  of  the  programme  which  I  am  about  to 
mention ;  but  t  ask  yon  to  remember  that  this  is  no  essential  part  of  thft 
~  Bcheme  that  I  advocate. 
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NATIONALIZATION  OB  <<  TOWNSHIPIZATION '^  OF  THE  LAND« 

Mr.  Henry  Gteorge  has  mentioued  in  some  of  his  later  writings  that 
the  term  <^  nationalization  of  land,"  with  which  his  book,  ^^  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  is  associated,  is  not  a  necessary  one.  He  has  invented  a 
striking  expression,  the  ^'townshipization  of  land,"  and  he  contends 
that  his  principle  would  be  preserved  intact,  if,  not  the  nation  in  its 
full  sense,  but  if  the  people  even  in  their  local  town  organizationsi 
should  avail  of  this  public  interest  in  franchises;  the  only  fhuichises 
that  he  specfically. mentions  being  the  franchise  of  administering  land. 
Mr.  George,  I  say,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  principto 
does  not  involve  necessarily  the  nationalization  of  land,  bat  would  be 
clearly^  carried  out  by  the  ^^townshipization"  of  land — which  is  rather  a 
comical  expression,  but  it  illustrates  his  meaning  very  well. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  Mr.  George  proposes  to  include  all  the  land. 
He  does  not  leave  out  any  portion  of  it. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  he  mentions  any  distinction  at  all.  He 
thinks  that,  pari  passu  with  the  acquiring  of  increased  value  by  land 
from  the  increase  of  the  community,  it  should  be  made  to  pay  that  extra 
value  to  the  community;  and  I  believe  and  I  think  every  one  woald 
agree,  however  we  may  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  interfering  with  the 
private  administration  of  land  as  such,  that  there  is  only  one  proper 
monopolist  in  the  country,  and  that  is  the  people  of  the  whole  oountry. 
If  there  is  to  be  wealth  in  the  country  to  belong  by  act  of  law  to  only 
one  person,  regardless  of  personal  fitness  or  personal  economic  deserL 
then  I  say  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  is  the  only  one  being  that  shoola 
have  the  privilege  of  owning  that  monopoly. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  the  land  should  be  nationalized  in  the  firak 
instance,  and  then  as  it  grows  in  value  it  should  be  townshipuEed.  la 
that  the  ideaf 

The  Witness.  No.  I  am  not  speaking  to  that  point  now.  Mr.Gtoorge 
merely  means  that  the  people,  whether  in  their  large  national  organisa- 
tion or  in  their  local  subdivisions,  should  get  the  unearned  increment 
of  the  land  on  which  they  live.  And  perhaps  this  proposed  ^^town- 
shipization"  would  be  fairer  than  the  nationalization  of  the  land,  be> 
cause  an  individual  who  lives  in  a  crowded  community  has  to  pay  more 
rent  than  one  who  lives  where  the  country  is  sparsely  settled. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  it  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  First,  the 
nation  owns  the  whole,  and  then  as  the  land  in  particular  commonities 
becomes  more  valuable,  and  as  centers  of  population  and  business  are 
established,  I  understand  you  to  hold  that  the  land  should  be  town- 
shipized. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  understand  that  there  are  any  stages 
in  the  matter. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  must  be  one  way  or  the  other,  I  should  think. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  not  both. 

The  Ghaibman.  But,  to  start  with,  the  public  domain  belongs  to  the 
nation.  Now  we  cannot  apply  Mr.  George's  principle  unless  wo  apply 
it  to  something  on  the  face  of  this  ea^th.  We  cannot  apply  it  to  the 
planets. 

The  Witness.  It  is  true  that,  historically,  our  Federal  Government 
does  own  the  land,  but  that  is  an  accident  of  history.  The  principle 
involves  that  the  people  as  a  wliole,  no  matter  whetJ^er  in  email  or  in 
large,  shoold  have  the  unearned  increment  of  the  land. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  can  you  have  the  people  at  laarge  nnlaaa  yo« 
embraee  both  the  townahip  and  the  natioiit 
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Tho  WiTirass.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  people  of  the  whole 
^orld  must  own  the  land. 
The  Chairman.  But  here  is  a  nation,  a  political  organism,  a  unit. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  it  need  not  have  functions  to  cover  the 
whole  nation.    New  York  City,  for  instance,  might  own  its  own  land. 

The  CSAIRMAN.  Then  you  would  subdivide  the  land  into  a  series  of 
nations  T  * 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  we  subdivide  it  now  by  individual  ownership ; 
we  allow  individuals  to  own  the  land  now;  so  that  there  is  no  practical 
difflcol^  in  allowing  New  York  to  own  New  York,  Philadelphia  to  own 
Philadelphia,  Boston  to  own  Boston.  There  is  nothing  in  the  principle 
to  prohibit  that  It  is  only  the  old  question  between  centralization  and 
loc»l  administration.  It  is  a  political  question^  not  an  economic  ques- 
tion. Whether  this  public  right  shall  be  administered  by  the  central 
power  or  by  the  local  power  is  no  more  an  issue  here  than  whether  it 
ihall  be  administered  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  different  cabinets 
of  the  world. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  possible  positive  feature.  Now  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  in  going  into  positive  attempts  at 
Rmovuig  even  the  greatest  evils. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  remedy  them  except  by 
pontive  attempts. 

The  Witness.  I  mean  positive  as  distinguished  from  negative  action, 
that  iB,  negative  in  the  sense  of  forbidding  certain  things.  I  think  the 
lentlemeii  of  the  committee  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  at  least  an 
hnpressiou  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  that  the  greatest  good 
which  has  been  done  by  legislation  has  been  done  by  means  of  prohibi- 
tions, as  distinguished  from  attempts  at  carrying  out  by  what  I  call 
positive  efforts  the  actual  administration  of  business  or  the  actual  giving 
ODt  of  money  to  people,  and  so  on. 

A  REACTION  TOWARD  "PATERNAL^  GOVERNMENT. 

Sow  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  strong  reaction  in  the  direction  of  what  is 
called  paternal  government,  and  there  ceitainly  is  in  England,  which  is  the 
very  headquarters  of  the  laissezfaire  principle,  a  very  strong  reaction  in 
iavorof  having  the  Government  interfere  in  what  are  called  constructive 
▼ays  instead  of  mere  sumptuary'  ways.  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  brought 
ont  Mr.  Edward  SI.  Shepard,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  that,  in  proi)ortion  as 
samptuary  legislation  and  legislative  interference  with  private  enterprise 
Laveducreased,  as  shown  by  the  diininutiou  of  such  acts  of  Parliament  in 
KniL'land  or  the  repeal  of  previously  existing  acts  of  that  sort,  there  hiis 
grown  up  what  is  called  constructive  legislation,  such  as  the  factory  acts, 
and  other  limitations  of  the  power  of  absolute  contract.  A  very  instruct- 
ivf  eittay,  and  »  very  astonishing  one  I  think  to  most  peopli*,  was  pub- 
li:<h«l  Dfcently  in  the  Fortnightly  Kovicw  u])on  the  question,  how  far 
the  poirer  over  contracts  is  limited  by  law.  It  shows  that  of  the  possi- 
bli»  Held  of  possible  contract  there  is  a  very  extensive  region  in  which  the 
hiv  abridges  or  denies  fre<'doui  of  contract,  for  various  reasons  which  are 
ooDh'idenHl  to  be  paramount.  I  mention  this  to  avoid  the  idea  of  a  possible 
rerolutiouary  tendency  in  the  step  in  the  direction  of  positive  legislative 
■etion  which  I  am  about  to  mention. 

■ 

POSTAL  SAYINGS  BANKS  AND  ANNUITIES. 

As  we  all  know  postal  savings  banks  have  been  spoken  of  as  desirable 
ney  are  in  socoessftil  operation  in  England,  and  a  billon  the  «\ib^^ 
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was  introduced  in  the  French  Asaembly  and  passed,  I  think,  with  somei^^^  e 
modification.  M.Cochery,  with  whom  I  have  had  tlie  honor  of  correspond—  -tl- 
ing,  has  given  me  some  of  the  details  of  the  bill.    Ue  wa«  the  x>ostmaster —  -3-  t- 
general  at  the  time.   In  Germany,  too,  they  have  postal  savings  bank  to  ^ks    ^ 
certain  extent.  I  merely  mention  this  as  a  possible  function  for  the  Federals  m.  ja\ 
Government  to  assume  if  it  were  decided  to  be  proper  for  that  Govern —  a  a- 
meut  to  go  into  that  sort  of  thing.    One  function  of  these  postal  sav —  ^^^r- 
ing8  banks  in  England,  at  any  rate,  is  the  issuing  of  small  annuities  toe:^  ro 
poor  people.    Xow,  if  it  were  decided  to  have  postal  savings  banks  ~ 
and  to  include  as  one  of  their  functions  that  feature,  the  selling  of  an — 
unities,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  could  do  no  bettex  with  this  in— 
terest  of  tlieirs,  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  necessary  for  the  expense  oifc  4K>f 
the  Government  properly  conducted,  the  expense  that  is  now  met  by"^ 
taxation — if,  as  [  tliink,  would  be  undoubtedly  the  case,  there  were  v 
be  a  margin  of  this  interest  of  the  people  in  franchises  over  and  abov 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  it  seems  to  me  that  \hi 
Xieople  could  devote  that  margain  to  no  lietter  i)uq)ose  than  to  make  ii 
at  once  a  guarantee  and  a  bonus-yielding  fund  for  the  purpu^e  of  in — 
creasing  iinnuities.    I  will  exi)lain  why  I  suggest  that.    Of  course,  s< 
far  as  the  price  paid  for  the  annuities  was  conoemed,  the  Government 
must  go  upon  a  business  basis.    Jt  could  grant  only  just  such  annuitiesEsSs-  i? 
as  any  annuity  company  would  grant.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that^  tat. 
For  a  given  price  it  could  undertake  to  give  only  such  an  annuity  a 
would  be  given  by  an  annuity  company  for  the  same  price.    But  evei 
if  that  were  all  it  would  be  a  gi*eat  advantage  to  the  people  to  have  ab- 
solutely secure  annuities  at  cheap  prices;  that  is,  small  annuities  whieluK  ^^ 
people  could  be  easily  induced  to  take  because  of  the  facility  of 
them  and  the  knowledge  that  the  contrtict  could  and  would  be  oanied  out 
^nth  certainty.    That,  I  say,  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  it  hiw  \^v 
foiuul  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  England  and  a  great  enconragemeni 
to  thrift  in  the  community  to  have  the  facilities  that  are  given  by  th< 
postal  savings  bank  there.    They  have  been  even  Kup]iosed  to  threat«'Ti 
to  some  extiiit  the  private  banking  associations^  and  some  comphtmt  h.iss— ^    -^ 
been  madt»  on  that  account,  that  the  perfect  security  of  these  annuitir.-^^-  "*•* 
enables  the  i»ostal  savings  banks  to  compete  almost  fatally  with  I'om-     ^ri 
])anies  which  give  greater  inducements  in  promises,  but  wliich.  althttuu'ltf-  ^  ^* 
so  far  they  have  kept  their  promises,  are  not  at  all  sc»  certain  t"  k««-j»    5'   V 
them  in  the  future  as  the  postal  savings  hanks  are  to  keep  theirs.    1  lnTf-   -  -••• 
fore  1  say  that  even  if  there  were  nc»  more  than  this  feature  in  the  bn8in**><*«^  —  "• 
the  selling  of  small  annuities  with  complete  se(furit\,  it  might  be  in  tht-  -•  ^  »♦* 
interest  of  tlu»])ul)lie  to  have  that  function  assnnitMl  by  theGovenini^^'itT    *  '»• 
through  the  p(»stal  savings  hanks.    Hut  if,  to  that  smiill  annuity  l«»i!L'hlF  m.  4it 
by  the  individual  wurkin;::  ni.iii   ln»n»  and  there,  iN»uld   be  udd«*d   tVi*^    i    *■»* 
fjUiher  iudurenient :  a  /t*/  rata  diviiiend  such  ns  eouhl  Im»  made  l'ri»ni  u  t:sm       2  ^' 
ninrgin  of  th*'  iienpli-'s  intue.si   in  fraiiehises,  from  this  extra  wim!?!:^    "  '-J 
wliich  th»'  pi'o]»h'  \\«r.il4l  r<  ali/.«*  over  and  above  thi*  expeiis*-  nf  U.-v      •'  •  '• 
<rnii'«';it.  lr«ii:i  »!ie  fi:inclii>»'>.n  privile-jfe- ;ti  anted  bv  them — if  th.it  r*.-:!.-  .  /    "'•' 
)»f  adtli'i!  Ill  \\\r  anii'i'ty  itsrif,  it  wtiuld  Im-  an  immense  a<lvaiita^f.     i"    I  * 

this  year  or  aii\  \r.ir.  tha:  laamin  over  ami  abovi' thefXpenM'S  ^f  <  •«  "» 
♦  riinieni  wa<  l.u.::e.  th»ii  iIm*  annuities  d:   tin*  (lovernnient  wouM  U-  -^  --^ 
!ijn«"li  lar;;ri   l»y  rliis  <liv.ilii.<l.  this  In.iius  >«.  to  speak,  and  thar  Ui:  ,^      "^  -' 
iliNtiihured  jiro  mfa  in>f«  atl  ot  nn  tin*  rn.'uniunistic  or  soi^ialistie  pi.%:.-  -  ^-•» 
.which  woii-il  Im*  licisj-  rali/ui;:,.  wjiuld  h.ive  on  the  contrary  aiiireot  trr..  7     ♦  • 
ileney  to  ihf  « iMoiir  i-i'iiu'ut  i»f  erttnouiy  and  thritt«  because  it  nou!«»  -   *  ^'^ 
make  tin*  p»»s>ililr  lu-neiii   ti)  hv  bought  by  the  workingnieu  for  a  g*.^t»a  •j^    ^« 
price  larg«-r  than  ii  wouhl  bt*  otherwise.     In  that  way  it  wookl 
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age  investment  by  the  masseB  of  the  people  in  Oovemment  annuities. 
In  tlie  second  place  it  wonld  give  this  dividend,  derived  from  another 
■oaroe.  only  in  proi>ortion  as  thrift  had  been  shown  by  the  parties  seek- 

ato  benefit  by  it.    So  that  if  a  man  had  been  iDdnced  by  his  hope  of 
benefit  to  save  and  to  invest  more  in  annuities ;  if,  with  the  hope 
of  this  life  annuity  with  greater  security  than  could  possibly  be  given 
by  any  private  annuity  company — if  by  this  hope  a  man  had  been 
indoced  to  save  money  and  invest  more  in  that  way,  there  would  be 
a  gain  in  the  direction  of  the  formation  of  character  and  in  the  encour- 
agement of  thrift^  instead  of  the  encouragement  of  what  is  the  great 
me  of  the  sodalistio  theory,  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  indi- 
vidnals  as  to  personal  and  economic  desert,  thus  leading  to  a  general 
fei&g  in  the  community  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  thriftless  as  to  be 
thrifty.    TbAt  feeling  must  of  course  be  fatal  in  the  long  run  to  any 
oommonity  in  which  it  is  encouraged  to  exlBt ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  this 
hatnre  which  I  propose  wonld  tend,  if  it  were  adopted,  direcUy  in  the 
other  direction;  it  would  say  to  the  i>eople :  ''You  will  benefit  by  this 
bonns — something  which  yon  could  not  get  by  your  own  investment  of 
your  capital  in  any  other  way — ^you  will  benefit  by  this  bonus,  but 
your  benefit  will  be  just  in  proportion  as  you  manage  to  save  from 
yoor  earnings.     Of  course  it  would  be  an  obvious  element  in  this 
plan,  if  it  were  adopted,  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  of  the 
SDoaDt  that  would  be  permissible  as  an  investment ;  so  that  if,  by 
■one  fabulous  chance,  the  dividends  should  become  very  large,  or  notice- 
ibiy  80,  the  men  who  really  did  not  need  any  such  aid  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  and  diminish  the  dividends  of  the  poor  investors.    A 
muimnm  amount  might  be  fixed  beyond  which  no  such  investment 
aboald  be  iiennitted;  just  as  the  savings  banks  now  fix  the  maximum 
inioant  on  which  they  will  pay  interest.    I  believe  the  Seamen's  Bank 
fcr  Savings  will  not  pay  interest  on  any  deposit  above  $2,(K)0,  or  some 
nch  Bom ;  and  a  similar  limitation  might  be  provided  in  this  scheme, 
10  as  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the  x>oor  people  who  would  really 
need  inch  assistance  by  people  who  might  choose  to  invest  large  for- 
nuMiS  in  that  way.    But  there  would  be  an  inherent  limitation  in  the 
(dan  itself:  because,  inasmuch  as  this  annuity  could  not  be  revoked, 
that  ia,  could  not  be  sold  back  to  the  Government,  people  would  not  be 
iikdy  to  put  into  the  investment  more  than  the  bonus  would  clearly 
make  profitable,  and,  as  there  would  be  no  certa^inty  as  to  what  the 
boiraa  would  be  ton  years  hence,  there  would  be,  perhaps,  very  little 
iodooement  for  mto  able  to  make  money  in  business  to  invest  largely  in 
these  annuities.    So  that,  even  without  any  artificial  limitation  of  the 
mazimnm  amount  I  think  there  would  be  a  business  limitation  of  the 
amoants  that  i)eople  would  be  willing  to  put  into  that  sort  of  invest- 

WftSktm 

"THE  people's  OOMMOinirEALTH.'' 

I  may  mention  perhaps,  to  make  my  statement  more  noticeable,  that 
Ihere  is  already  a  privato  society  which  is  carrying  out  every  feature 
of  this  bonus-annuity  scheme  so  to  speak,  but  it,  of  course,  not  hav- 
ing the  Government's  security  back  of  it,  and  being  necessarily  a  small 
amdr  after  i^,  illustrates  the  plan  only  upon  a  very  small  scale.  How- 
ever, the  interesting  feature  about  it  is  that  it  is  doing  xirecisely  every 
pait  of  that  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  by  the  great  general 
corporation,  the  State ;  so  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  impracticable 
in  the  thing. 

The  CnAiEKAM.  What  is  the  name  of  that  society,  and  where  is  it 
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The  Witness.  The  title  of  it  is  the  People's  Commonwealth. 

The  Chairman.  TV  here  is  it  located  t 

The  Witness.  Its  headquarters  are  here.  It  has  that  name  l>ecaiiAe 
with  this  mutaal  benefit  feature  it  has  another  which  is  an  imitation  of 
a  very  prominent  sort  of  society  in  England  wliich  has  succeeded  there 
very  well,  a  sort  of  political  education  society.  They  have  local  parlia- 
ments, so  to  speak,  amateur  i>arliaments,  in  which  mea:«ures  that  are 
introduced  into  the  real  Parliament  are  discust^ed  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  vigor  that  would  be  possible  if  they  had  a  practical  issue  there. 
These  local  parliaments  have  attracted  great  attention  in  England,  they 
have  about  fifty  thousand  members;  the  mayors  of  towns  belong  to 
them,  and  hold  office  in  them ;  the  premier  of  the  Birmingham  parlia- 
ment is  the  lord  mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  there  are  other  prominent 
gentlemen  who  are  members.  We  have  only  one  or  two  such  societies 
that  hold  actual  sessions,  l>ecanse  the  others  ai*e  scattered  through  the 
different  States.  In  New  York  we  have  one  whose  meetings  are  very 
interesting.  The  reason  the  society  takes  the  ambitious  and  rather 
absurd  name  of  the  People's  Commonwealth  is  thar  it  has  tliia  parlia- 
mentary feature,  and  it  has  a  national  organization.  State  organizations! 
and  town  and  county  organizations. 

Now,  as  this  is  so  suggestive  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Henry  George. 
I  may  mention  that  it  assumes  clearly  and  emphatically  the  essential 
principle  of  Mr.  George's  position,  but  is  distinct  so  far  as  practical 
measures  go,  in  this :  that  it  looks  to  the  redemption  for  the  public 
benefit  of  already  acquired  private  rights  in  another  wa^*,  and  not  by 
confiscation — which  Mr.  George  advocates,  as  some  of  his  critics  do 
not  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  only  because  he  despairs  of  any  other 
way :  basing  himself  upon  statistics  furnished  by  Professor  Fawcctt,  of 
England,  who  shows  that  if  the  land  in  England  were  to  l>e  bought  right 
out  at  it^  present  speculative  value  there  would  be  a  bonded  debt  upon 
it  which  would  fully  equal  the  rent  which  the  public  have  to  pay,  so 
that  the  public  would  not  be  benefited  at  all.  Assuming  that  there  is 
no  other  way  except  purchase  by  which  existing  land  rights  could  be 
redeemed  for  public  pariK>ses,  !Mr.  George  and  other  land  reformers  (ex- 
cept Mr.  Alfred  Kussell  Wallace)  despair  of  being  able  to  recover  that 
which  has  been  so  impro\idently  given  away.  Even  the  ablest  critics 
of  3Ir.  George  admit  that  nations  have  been  extravagant  and  iuiiirovi- 
dent  in  allowing  this  exclusive  permanent  appropriation  of  the  land,  but, 
although  despairing  of  any  other  remedy,  these  (Titics  are  not  willing  to 
face  Mr.  George's  remedy,  and  therefore  they  give  the  matter  upas  imprac- 
ticable. But  Mr.  George  is  convinced  that  it  must  be  done  in  somH  way 
if  we  are  to  save  ourselves  from  anarchy.  He  also  despairs  of  the  suc- 
cess of  any  plan  of  compensation,  and  the  only  re-spect  in  which  tbiei 
plan  which  I  suggest  difl'ers  from  that  already  published  by  Mr.  George 
and  well  known,  is,  that  here  in  the  people's  inten*st  in  franchises  T  dis- 
cover a  fiind  by  which,  gradually  but  quite  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be 
done  by  any  attempt  at  confiscation^  the  community  can  resume  its 
rights  in  the  land.  By  the  investment  of  this  assumed  margin  belong- 
ing to  the  people,  in  property,  profitably  rented  property^  and  its  grad- 
nai  accumulation,  this  result  could  be  attained.  The  United  Sta1e«,  or 
the  States,  being  permanent  institutions  as  compared  with  individ- 
uals or  even  with  companies,  would  have  that  faculty  which  iiemiAnent 
institutions  have,  of  accumulating  gi-adually  and  continuously,  and  thas 
they  would  reabsorb,  without  confiscation,  without  danger  of  anarchiy 
or  revolution,  even  that  which  has  been  allowed  to  be  forfeited  by  tht 
people  through  the  acts  of  their  official  spokesmen  in  givingi  gnuitingi 
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or  selling  pnblic  property  which  would  have  been  a  guaratee  and  a  pro- 
tection, or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  a  mutual  assurance  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple against  the  otherwise  inevitable  danger  of  absolute  dependence 
n\Hm  current  wages,  a  kind  of  income  which  is  not  fit  to  be  absolutely 
depended  npou. 

TIIE  CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION  MUST  BE  MADE  FAIR. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  point,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  the 
i.'oinroittee  so  long.    The  point  is  this,  that  it  is  a  pity,  in  my  opinion, 
if  we  do  have  to  interfere  in  order  to  save  the  majority — and  we  shall 
have  to  interfere  in  some  way  if  these  other  hopes  are  all  fallaciousH- 
it  will  lie  a  pity,  I  say,  if  we  have  to  interfere  with  what  I  claim  to  be 
the  onl.v  way  of  Axing  values.    I  happen  to  be  a  lawyer.     If  my  effort 
in  the  ascertainment  of  a  point  of  law,  or  in  the  elucidation  of  certain 
fects  is  woith  anything  to  my  client,  what  is  it  worth  !    I  contend  that 
there  is  no  other  waj*  to  fix  the  value  of  my  services  or  of  any  other 
Iierson's  services  except  to  ascertain  what  other  people  are  willing  to 
purchase  thern  for.    If  competition  were  fair,  if  the  people  had  not  sur- 
rendered its  one  means  of  living  other  than  wages,  if  the  peo])lr  had 
not  forfeited  its  nature-guaranteed  fund  of  security ;  then  I  say  we 
"mid  safely  allow  wages  to  bo  fixed  by  even  the  bitterest  competition. 
Id  other  words,  we  could  safely  allow  wages,  like  everything  else,  to  find 
tliMr  coinmi'rcial  value-,  without  danger  of  the  pain  and  the  degrada- 
tifin  and  the  suffering  which  we  now  see  and  which  is  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  fix  them  in  that  way  tchen  the  conditions  are  not  fair.    We 
vast  every  man  to  have  a  fair  field  and  a  fair  opi>ortunity,  and  under 
^'h  conditions  what  a  man  gets  will  be  what  he  deserves.    The  fallacy 
in  the  orthodox  position,  the  mere  cold-blooded  economic  x>osition,  is  in 
a!(samiiig  that  a  man  will  get  what  the  public  interest  and  what  justice 
(ifniaiid  that  lie  should  get,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  competition  is  not 
^•lir.    If  I  aifi  the  son  of  a  man  who  has  failed,  who  has  not  left  me 
aiTpH  <pf  hinds  or  thousands  of  dollars  of  capital;  I  have  not  only  to  ed- 
pcatc  myself,  if  1  can ;  I  have  not  only  to  support  myself  while  I  am  get- 
ting or  atreni|)ting  to  get  work — perhaps  taking  work  for  which  I  am 
not  tittfd  ;  having  to  take  whatever  is  offered  ;  having  to  bargain  as  I 
'•*M  may  :  untl  not  only  this,  but  furthermore,  over  and  above  all  this,  I 
'wve  t(i  pay  a  tax  not  only  for  the  expenses  of  Government,  but  aLso  to 
W|»  to  ediirate  the  sons  of  people  who  were  more  fortunate   or  more 
jMo  than  my  ancestors.  In  other  words,  without  necessarily  any  gn?at(ir 
p«*n^)nal  deM.-rt,  my  friend  (and  he  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine),  young 
Mr.  Kelly  (I  mention  that  name  because  the  illustration  is  obvious  here, 
Wing  right  across  the  way),  is  able  to  get  the  best  (education  without  the 
thought,  the  won-y,  that  I  may  have  to  undergo;  ho  has  the  advan- 
tages of  travel,  of  books,  of  the  best  teachers,  of  time  and  strength  to  be 
iJpvote«i  entirely  to  his  education  ;  he  has  not  only  all  this,  but  further- 
ttiore,  he  has  tlie  prinlege  to  tax  me  in  my  attem])ts  to  live  ui)on  the 
^«m1;  in  my  attempts  to  hire  an  office  in  which  to  seek  for  custoni.     He 
TaxtfS  me  at  every  turn.     Even  if  he  should  never  have  devolojxMl  the 
A<»itities  which  lie  happens  to  have  developed  ;  even  if  he  should  be  idle, 
or  worse  than  idle;  e.ven  if  he  shonhl  be  positively  injurious  to  tin*  eorn- 
munitv,  he  still  would  have  the  ]Mivilege  of  taxing  me  before  1  would 
l)e  allnwed  to  labor  or  to  live.    Therefore  I  say  that  under  present  cir- 
rnnistances  competition  is  not  fair;  the  field  is  not  open  on  equal  and 
fiiir  terms  to  every  succeeding  generation.    The  field  was  open  to  the 
'ii'st  generatiou,  and  for  that  generation  the  result  might  have  been  fair; 
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altlioiigli  the  competition  then  was  that  of  brutal  force,  instead  of 
public  spirit  or  public  utility.    It  was  the  warrior  who  sacceeded  the 
it  was  the  robber  baron,  the  bandit  chief— men  whom  we  would  now  se 
to  Sing  Sing.     Tht^  are  the  men  who  at  that  time  monopolized  the  con 
tious  of  existence.    They  and  their  successors  are  the  men  who,  nnc^ei 
pretense  of  public  liberty,  have  done  away,  one  after  another,  with  ^lie 
obligations  under  which  they  had  placed  themselves  as  the  conditions   on 
which  they  held  their  vast  privileges.   I  am  speaking  now  mainly  of  E^ig-. 
land  (which  furnishes  our  historical  basis  and  the  precedents  which  we 
servilely  follow),  and  I  say  that  these  great  monopolists  have  done  awu y^ 
one  after  another,  with  the  conditions  on  which  they  got  possession 
of  the  land.    They  maintained  and  they  were  the  army  and  the  nav^-. 
Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  was  a  great  baron — why  t    He  was  a  great 
baron  beciiuse  he  risked  his  life  for  his  country.   He  sustained  the  navr 
which  defeated  the  Invincible  Armada.    He  paid  the  seamen  when 
Elizabeth  was  higgling  about  the  pay  of  her  starving  men.   Hefnmisbed 
advice,  aid,  and  leadership.   He  was  a  born  master  and  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple.   He  kept  open  house;   he  was  the  adviser,  the  protector,  the  lonlof 
those  who  worked  under  him.    But  since  then  the  barons  have  donf 
uway  with  their  obligations  one  after  another.    First,  they  commntdi 
personal  ser\ice  for  a  tax,  and  then  they  commuted  the  tax;  always 
s]>eaking  as  if  they  were  arting  on  behalf  of  the  public,  because  "the 
X*ublic"  was  themselves.    So  that  we  have  recently  reversed  the  venlitt 
which  has  so  long  stood  against  the  Crown,  because  we  see  that,  asbir 
tween  the  Crown  and  the  barons,  it  was  the  Crown  that  represente<l  ?lu' 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  and  that  the  barons  have  been,  like  ibf 
tenants  in  Ireland  with  their  landlonls,  "  boycotting"  the  publir — tht-y 
have  refused  to  pay  their  rent.     Their  rent,  which  they  owed  to  tbe 
people,  was  leadership,  advice,  keeping  open  house,  defense,  serviw. 
public  and  private.   Those  were  their  obligations  of  old.    Tln-ir  ohli;Ki- 
lions  now  consist  in  being  elegant  gentlemen,  oceaaionally  writing  a 
review  article,  and  staying  to  be  bored  for  an  hour  or  two  every  ni^bi 
in  the  House  of  C(mnnons,  which  is  the  Club  of  London.    Theiviore.  1 
say,  let  us  make  the  conditions  of  competition  fair,  and  wo  shall  havt- 
MO  trouble  about  fixing  the  rates  of  wages.    Wages  then,  like  ever^'thiog 
ehse,niay  be  safely  left  to  settle  themselves  b>  each  person,  who  requitvK 
anything  done,  asking :  "  Who  will  do  this  for  me  best  and  elieaiiest  ?" 
That  is  the  natural  way;  that  is  the  proper  way.    There  is  no  other 
way.    But,  if  we  are  to  have  these  monopolies,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  the  word,  if  we  are  to  allow  one  generation  after  another  to mMiio|tiv 
lize  more*  and  more*  of  the  very  conditions  of  existenci».  hamlii-apping 
"  the  field  "  against  the  '^ favorites,''  then,  I  say,  we  must  interlere,  we 
must  have  a  ••paternal  government,^  we  must  have  even  conimntiisir — 
for,  after  all,  connnunisni  is  only  inonoiKily  for  the  benefit  of  the  whnlt*. 
while  the  pn^sent  system  is  mono|M)ly  for  the  l)eneflt  of  a  few,  and  mo- 
nopoly for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  is  more  amiable,  to  say  the  lea^T. 
And  the  existing  system  of  monopoly  leads  to  anarchy  jn^t  as  niuvh 
iis  communism  does;  because  it  creates,  and  fixes  attention  npon«  thr 
contrasts  auKmg  us,  lK»tween  extrt»me  and  often  ill-spent  wealth  ar.d 
l»ov4'rty  often  undeserved  and  often  extn»me ;  and  extreme  poverty  leail^ 
to  degradation  and  to  wild  theories  of  reform.    Thereforv,  I  say,  let 
scK'iety  take  heed  iTi  time  lest,  by  not  adopting  some  plan — \\u\  mint*;  I 
have  no  such  pan'iital  interest  in  it;  bnt  some  wise,  juAt,  well-ooDHiderfd 
plan — they  may  1k>  driven  to  resort  to  an  anscientiflc,  belter  akHrer 
attempt  at  cure,  with  the  only  alternative,  a  retam  to  anarchy  aod 
barism  through  the  effi)rts  of  the  people  to  ri|^t 
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The  Chairman.  Have  yon  any  matters  of  fact  which  you  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  T 

The  Witness.  I  have  here  a  French  paper,  containing  the  speech 
of  Count  Albert  de  Mun,  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  party,  in 
advocacy  of  a  plan  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  guilds  and  corporations 
(which  inclnded  both  laborers  and  employers),  and  of  giving  them  a  sort 
of  internal  governing  power  in  each  business.  If  it  is  the  desire  of 
thtt  committee  I  will  translate  the  speech  and  furnish  a  copy  for  your 
reconl. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  it. 


Kew  York,  August  24, 1883. 
Gabriel  Edmonston  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  T — Answer.  I  am  a  carpenter  of 
thirty  years'  ex]>erience,  with  but  little  interruption  during  that  period. 
1  have  worked  at  journey-work  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  actnally  engaged  in  that  occupation  nowT — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  labor  movements  or  trades' 
ouions  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  are  you  now  connected  with  any 
MMh  organisation  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  union  are  you  connected  t — A.  With  the  Brotherhood 
^^l-arpenters'  Local  No.  1  of  the  city  of  Washington.  I  am  also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Local  Feileration  of  Washin^n  City,  and  at  present  the 
f  dektjTute  representing  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  in  the 
present  trade  congress. 

government  EMPLOYlfiS. 

Q.  This  labor  question  is  a  very  large  one,  and  some  of  the  witnesses 
Jttve  gone  over  one  part  of  the  ground  and  some  over  another:  is  there 
^y  particular  part  of  the  question  that  you  desire  especially  to  be 
^rd  upon  t  If  so,  just  make  your  statement. — A.  I  wish  to  submit 
^^e  views  in  regaitl  to  Government  employes,  and  also  some  views  in 
^gard  to  the  causes  of  strikes  and  the  probable  best  means  of  reniov- 

^^/C  them. 
Q.  Very  well ;  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  The  conditions  of  the  journeymen  carpenters  are  as 

^<^ried  as  the  status  of  the  men  themselves  as  workmen.     While  the 

Audition  of  the  l)est  skilled  workmen  is  not  so  good  as  might  be  ex- 

iVcted,  the  condition  and  mode  of  living  of  the  lower  grade  is  but  little 

Amoved  from  that  of  ordinary  unskilled  labor.    The  Government  em- 

t^loy^i*  of  my  own  craft  are  not  better  off  than  the  e!nploy<!s  on  private 

^urk.     Most  of  the  Government  hands  are  subject  to  the  same  condi- 

^ifixiii  of  employment  as  outside  employes,  both  as  to  wages  and  hours  of 

^^l>or  ;  while  their  social  condition  is  i)arallel  with  that  of  the  rest.    I 

^Sive  known  instances  where  the  carpenters  in  Government  em]>1oy- 

^tic'Ut  were  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  employ e<l  on  ])rivate  work. 

^  refer  to  ihe  carpenters  employed  at  the  Smithsonian,  or  rather  at  the 

^atioual  Mnseumyas  well  as  to  other  grades  of  labor  at  the  same  phtee, 

^^bere  the  pay  is  extremely  low.    The  watchmen  were  paid  $40  i>er 

ikx>nlh,  while  the  carjienters  at  one  period  were  compelled  to  work  nine 

and  A  half  hoara  a  day  for  50  cents  less  pay  per  day  than  outside  hands. 
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Several  of  them  strnck  for  better  pay  before  it  was  granted.  T  may  a«Id 
that  the  Goveriimeut  was  paying  only  $2.50  per  day,  while  private  con- 
tractors outside  were  paying  $3  per  day  for  the  same  grade  of  work- 
men. 

Q.  Were  the  hoars  of  work  the  same  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  so. 

The  principal  cause  of  distress  amongst  carpenters  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  em])loyed  through  the  whole  year.  It  is  generally  conceded 
by  the  most  intelligent  cari>enters  that  the  average  year  amonnts  to 
seven  months  w6rk  of  twenty-six  days  each,  which  wonid  give  them 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $455  a  year,  and  would  make  the 
avei*age  daily  wage  $1.45.  This  is  based  on  ray  own  exiierience,  and  I 
think  it  is  nearly  correct. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  building  season  in  Washington 
City  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  formed  this  estimate  from  the  fact  that  the 
men  are  compelled  by  sickness,  by  bad  weather,  and  so  on,  to  lose  a 
grCfit  deal  of  time  even  during  the  busy  season ;  while  daring  the  winter 
time  they  are  not  employed  at  all  as  a  general  thing,  the  weather  being 
unsuitable  for  building,  and  such  work  as  was  formerly  done  in  the 
shops  when  I  was  an  apprentice  being  now  done  b^'  machinery,  with 
which  the  men  cannot  compete ;  I  refer  to  the  making  of  doors,  Hashes, 
blinds,  &c.,  which  used  to  be  done  in  the  shop  in  the' winter  time.  The 
contractor  could  make  up  quite  a  large  number  and  use  them  probably 
the  next  season,  but  now  that  is  all  done  by  machinery.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  in  regard  to  my  own  trade ;  but  if 
the  committee  are  willing  I  will  submit  a  paper  which  I  have  pfepariMl 
in  regard  to  strikes.  Although  it  is  not  exactly  what  I  would  like  to 
submit,  it  is  the  best  I  could  do  upon  the  short  notice  that  I  had. 

^Ir.  George.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

The  Witness.  Strikes  are  the  simplest  form  of  expressing  resist- 
ance to  the  oppression  of  an  intensified  competition  that  be^rs  nne> 
([ually  on  the  industrial  classes.  Not  such  a  competition  as  arises  from 
the  equitable  interchange  of  labor  or  its  products,  but  a  forced  com- 
petition, arising  from  laws  totally  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  car 
Government.  Capital  enjoys  a  decided  advantage  over  labor,  and  to 
still  further  fortify  its  strong  position  by  legislative  enaotmenr«  ia  to 
array  the  machinery  of  Governments  on  the  side  of  the  strong  and  against 
the  weak.  The  special  i)rivileges  legislated  to  centiiiliz^  wealth,  to 
guard  the  approaches  to  individual  independence,  are  antagonistic  to  a 
true  science  of  government,  and  call  into  existence  combinations  ot 
wage- workers  to  neutralize  their  effect  by  withholding  their  labor  un- 
til the  demand  for  it  forces  wages  up  to  fair  compensation. 

While  it  is  a  mooted  question  if  any  practical  benefit  is  derived  fYt>m 
such  a  policy,  yet  these  combinations  are  a  benefit  apart'  from  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  or  benevolence.  To  a  large  number  it  furnishes  an  op- 
portunity for  information  that  is  practical  education.  The  occurn^nce 
of  those  demonstrations  [strikes]  iire  the  eviden<;es  of  the  failuri!  of  so- 
ciety to  protect  itself  from  the'incapacity  of  legislators  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judiciary. 

While  the  primary  cause  of  strikes  may  be  readily  traced  to  l>ad  con- 
trivances in  legislation,  the  secondary  cause  is  the  result  of  natiu^ 
forces  working  through  many  different  channels,  bat  all  tending  iu  one 
direction,  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

\^^ith  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  daosee  come  in- 
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creased  desires.  It  is  bat  natural  for  intelligence  to  demand  better  food, 
better  clothing,  better  shelter,  and  more  enjo^'ment  mixed  with  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  labor.  The  volume  and  intensity  of  this  demand  can, 
therefore,  be  measured  by  the  advancement  in  science  and  invention. 
We  live  more  in  a  month  than  our  forefathers  did  in,  a  year.  Things 
that  were  impossible  to  them  are  within  easy  reach  of  us,  and  cease  to 
excite  curiosity. 

The  individual  has  advanced  in  i)oint  of  education  beyond  organized 
societ}',  and  the  clash  of  contending  interests  shows  how  slowly  the  lat- 
ter adapts  itself  to  present  conditions.  We  are  almost  at  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century  governed  by  laws  harmonizing  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  feudal  age. 

The  amount  of  physical  force  each  individual  possesses  owes  less  to 
the  general  fund  necessaiy  for  the  public  welfare  when  nature's  forces 
are  drawn  on  so  liberally  through  curious  human  contrivances.  That 
the  Deoessity  no  longer  exists  for  excessive  labor,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  law  of  competition,  is  shown  by  lock-outs  or  enforced  idleness  to  con- 
trol prices. 

Id  many  occupations  the  time  lost  through  this  means  is  fully  one- 
third  of  the  year,  thus  showing  that  a  surplus  of  time  and  force  has 
been  wasted  amounting  to  3S^  per  cent.  This  33^  per  cent,  represents 
the  indebtedness  of  the  wage- worker  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  is  a 
mortgage  on  his  manhood  and  the  happiness  of  his  home. 

A^culture  was  formerly  a  safe  outlet  for  surplus  labor ;  but  this 
tidd  has  also  been  invaded  by  the  same  power,  until  now  the  farmer 
hag  become  a  tyrannical  employer  in  onler  to  counteract  evils  to  which 
he  la  as  much  a  victim  as  his  employ^. 

The  practical  efi'ect  of  stimulating  invention  to  its  highest  point  by 
granting  a  monoiK)ly  to  discoverers  for  a  long  term  of  years  has  been 
to  C(»ijcentnite  many  productions  in  large  expensive  plants,  virtually 
dotiiii;;  up  the  avenues  of  trade  to  men  of  small  capital,  with  a  tendency 
to  merge  the  middle  class  into  the  proletariat.  This  is  noticeable  among 
the  Hbwmakers,  the  tailors,  the  blacksmiths,  and  numerous  other  trailes 
that  formerly  sup])orte4l  large  numbers  of  industrious  workmen.  The 
lenenecl  coht  of  production  through  this  means  does  not  counterbalance 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  extinction  of  this  conservative  element  of 
Mciety. 

The  widened  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  (or  the  elimination  of 
the  middle  class),  the  non-explosive  element  of  society,  invites  ^Ua^  en- 
forcement of  the  natural  law  of  might,  asserting  its  right  to  reuipturc 
by  force  what  was  taken  by  stealth.  Class  conditions,  however,  AaC  not 
Hxed  by  a  single  law,  but  by  a  combination  of  laws  that  re-enfor^e  each 
other. 

To  illustrate:  The  tariff  legislation  designed  to  protect  Americnu  labor 
failed  in  its  purjmse  through  a  surplus  of  labor,  augmented  by  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  and  immigration.  If  the  systems  of  go vemme^it  and  class 
conditions  were  the  same  throughout  the  ci\ilized  world  fr<K5  trade  would 
probably  benelit  American  labor.  But  the  costly  Gove^/uments,  com- 
[lelled  to  maintain  large  standing  armies  of  soldiers,  Wdv)  produce  noth- 
ing, has  reduced  Euroi)ean  labor,  through  excessive  taxation  to  support 
this  system,  to  the  lowest  extremes ;  and  to  wholly  lemove  protecti(»n 
vonhi  be  practically  an  equalization  of  labor  in  America  and  Europe. 
If  it  had  been  the  honest  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  favorite  political 
bobby  to  make  it  accomplish  its  mission,  they  would  have  checked  the 
immigration  of  labor  owing  no  allegiance  to  onr  customs  and  laws. 
Commuuismi  locialism,  and  nihilism,  geneialod  under  strong  Govern- 
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iiRiits  and  striii^t'ut  ivpiessive  measures,  were  imported  free  of  dm 
aud  distributed  by  capitidists  iu  their  efforts  to  break  dowu  tniL 
unionism. 

The  usi*  of  hibor-saviu^  machinery  cannot  be  considered  as  an  e\. 
per  Ar,  but  the  power  to  create  an  artificial  surphis  and  chea])en  humi  — i 
euer;rie.s  to  the  point  of  ])auperism  is  an  evil.  The  xiroduct  of  a  sins  h 
coiiibiuatiou  of  meclianism  is  now  of  more  im]M)rtance  before  the  \:l-  ir 
than  the  one  hundred  human  beings  forced  by  it  to  conii>ete  in  ne—  v 
tiehls  wliere  steam  and  iron  are  not  worshiped  as  the  gods  of  civiHz  X3- 
tion. 

Monopoly  of  invention  certainly  owes  society  some  return  fur  the 
sjieeial  privileges  it  enjoys.     What  return  does  it  makef     Is  it  taxi  d  t«» 
Mipiiort  educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institutions  iu  projHir- 
tuHi   to  the  niHiessity  for  them  it  creates?    Xo!    The  one  hundretl  la- 
l»«)rers  alluded  to  are  taxed,  indirectly,  to  i)rotect  these  engines  of  their 
destruction. 

It  mav  be  claimed  that  invention  makes  its  return  to  society  in 
cheapened  produ(!tion ;  but  1  would  ask  of  what  value  is  a  cheai*  ihwjr 
or  sash  to  the  carpenter  that  has  no  roof  to  shelter  him  t  Of  what  \:\]\\v 
are  cheap  shoes  to  the  shoemaker  whose  children  through  poverty  are 
comuelled  to  go  barefooted  ? 

THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  somecomidaint  against  the  patent  laws.  What 
is  your  com])laint  against  those  laws  ?  Is  it  that  they  give  the  exelu- 
sive  privilege  for  too  long  a  period,  or  what  ? — A.  I  think  the  parent 
law  gives  the  individual  the  chance  to  monopolizi'  the  use  of  thi*  mviMi- 
tinti,  as  I  iiave  stated  already,  and  the  temlency  is  to  enncenlrate  ni::!i- 
liiai'turing  under  l:ir:;e  and  costly  "  plants.'' thus  closing  up  the  av^*- 
imes  i)t"  trade  to  men  with  small  *'  plants"  or  small  means. 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  complaint  among  workinmnen  of  the  exT»*!  .1»m| 
ptTiods  for  whii-h  ]»atents  are  granted  f  Is  thiMe  a  general  eiini;»l;r!it 
amongst  workingmen  of  the  patent  laws  as  tliey  now  exist  ? — A.  N»». 
sir;  not  that  Ikn(»wof.  I  have  not  lieard  any  of  them  s)u-ak  of  it:  !•": 
tliat  is  an  itlea  of  my  <nvn  which  has  eome  to  nii*  in  thinking  ol  ti.i'* 
question  of  the  causes  of  strikes  and  si»  on. 

Q.  Tlie!i  that  is  your  iiidividual  tipinionf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Von  think  tliat  tin*  ])eri<Mls  for  whirh  ]iatrnts  are  jrr.iiittd  ;»•♦• 
toi»  long? — A.  Vfs.  I  liavi-  sometimes  thon;:ht  th:it  pffdiiibly  a  d  !*• : 
«'nt  sy.>t«'mot*  rewards  tor  inventi>rs  might  produeea  iliiffD'nr  ain!  .i  ^•  • 
Ti*r  result,  but  I  eanrmt  sav  that  I  have  i-ver  sei-n  mv  waveh*ar  tlin«!'.!i 
it.  I  think,  howrver,  that  ]iroliably  a  system  of  ]»i'nsii»ns  gran: ♦••I  •.» 
inventors  tor  liJf.  to  those  who  ha\e  maile  invrntiou'*  of  u'i«'at  \.i'.  .• . 
iniuht  M»Ivi*  ihi*  dillieulty  aiul  let  th«»  inventions  be  free  to  all ;  btit  1  i  .:i 
iiiia^ine  diiheultifs  rvru  in  th**  wmv  oi'  tlusf  )»lan. 

r.v  Mr.  Call: 

<>.  Whi-n*  do  vou  sav  vou  livr  ? — A.   In  Wa'«ihi!ii;!on, 
<,».   Air  ytiu  :•  ii.itiv*'  111"  \\  ii^iiin^'in!,  * — .\.   V«^,  ^:v. 

VJ.  1  )lii  I  lindi'I>t;'l!ii  \  ••!»  tn  i\|il«'N'»  Tin-  iipiuiiMi  tii:ir  Tin-  pi  ?••!.•  '..;'»• 
liii-ii'it  u  i^i- h'^:-.l.i:i\«*  rii.irthii  4:r>  .' — A.  Wi'll.  1  wtn.M  liot  hk*-  :••  *»  . 
;:.:•.».  r\;iitly.  hui  rh«*  iMtrNriniL.  iu  my  uund,  is,  \\]iat  is  tin*  1h*h:  th.tt  ••..:. 

!»«•  »|ii:m'  iMl    the  ::oim1  nj    tlr-  wl.nir  pi'iijile. 

<J.  Vou  dtiu'J  sfe  any  oi»j»'«tion,  thru,  to  securing  some  retiiutier.it  .i'O 
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Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  controvertiDg  your  ideas  at  all.  I  only  wanted  to 
ascertain  whether  you  had  any  practical  measure  of  relief  to  suggest. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  yon  reside  in  Washington,  and  have  lived  there  all  year 
life  f — A.  I  was  born  and  raised  there. 

Q.  You  come,  then,  from  a  i>oint  farther  south  than  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  appeared  here  on  behalf  of  the  workingmen.  Have 
yon  any  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  the 
middle  Southern  Stat  es,  or  in  the  more  northerly  of  the  Southern  States — 
Virginia  for  instance  T — ^A.  I  know  something  about  some  portions  of 
Virginia,  I  lived  for  a  few  years  alter  the  war  in  Virginia,  and  I  will 
say  of  that  period  that  I  made  more  clear  money  then,  although  my 
wages  were  less  than  they  were  afterwards,  than  any  other  period  of  mv 
life. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  that  came  about  f — A.  I  think  it  came,  as 
much  as  anything,  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  there  then  was 
less  than  it  has  been  anywhere  that  I  have  lived  since.  There  were 
other  advantages,  too.  I  was  working  for  myself  most  of  the  time,  and 
I  worked  over  time  a  good  deal,  and  my  board  was  furnished.  I  got 
almost  as  much  for  my  doy's  work  when  my  board  was  furnished  as  when 
I  boarded  myself.  There  seemed  to  be  considerable  more  liberality 
there  then  than  I  have  found  siuce. 

Q.  That  was  in  flush  times,  after  the  warf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  IIow  has  it  been  iu'that  belt  of  States  since  the  panic? — A.  I  have 
not  l>een  there  since  the  panic.    I  was  in  Washingjion  during  the  )>anic 

Q.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  labor  in  thi 
Southern  States  f — A.  Only  from  correspondence  with  different  parties 
interested  in  the  labor  question. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  your  connection  with  this  labor  organization  T— 
A.  1  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  the  carpenters'  national  organi 
ziition,  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Ameriea 
During  that  time  I  corresponded  with  a  great  many  of  the  carpenter* 
in  the  Southern  States,  with  the  view  of  starting  the  organization  there, 
and  in  that  correspondence  1  would  ask  questions  in  reganl  to  the  oou- 
ditiou  of  the  trade,  the  rates  of  wages,  and  so  on,  and  the  opinion  that 
I  formed  was  that  their  condition  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
members  of  the  trade  throughout  the  West  and  the  North — ^very  little 
different. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  great  difference  there  would  be  likely  to  be  an 
interchange  of  labor  between  the  different  se(*tions  until  their  condition 
was  about  equalized,  would  there  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Federation  of  Labor  Coogrecw, 
now  assembled  in  this  city  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WAGES  OF  CARPENTERS. 

Q.  Wou^t  yon  stiite  to  the  committee  abont  the  average  wages  of  car* 
)>enters  in  various  ]iarts  of  the  United  States  at'the  preseut  timet — A. 
Well,  I  tbink  that  the  average  I  stated  a  while  ago,  $1.45  a  day,  would 
come  near  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  wages  for  the  whole  year,  as  I  understand 
you  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  whole  year. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  average  for  the  time  the  men  actually  work.  Can 
3  ou  give  the  average  i'or  the  time  they  actually  work  f — A.  I  fix  it  at 
about  $2.50  a  day.    In  some  portions  of  the  country  it  ia  higher  than 
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tbat.    Ill  New  York  it  is  S3.50,  while  in  Washington  it  ranges  from 
|2u)U  to  $3 ;  probabl}'  83  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  there. 

Q.  Wbataboat  rents  in  Washington,  and  the  cost  of^ecessary  articles 
of  food,  as  compared  with  the  cost  iu  other  places  t — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
rent  a  boase  myself,  and  I  know  very  little  ubout  thn  question  of  rent 
there,  but  I  think  that  a  house  in  Washiugtou  fit  for  an  oixlinary  family, 
a  bouse  consistiug  of  from  four  to  six  rooms,  some  distance  out  in  the 
suburbs,  would  rent  from  $15  to  $20  a  month,  while  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  the  same  accoiumodation  would  bring  from  $35  to  $40  a  mouth. 

Q«  You  don't  rent  a  house  you  say.    What  do  you  pay  for  board  ? — 
A.  I  don't  board ;  I  keep  house ;  I  own  a  house. 

Q.  What  is  the  common  rate  paid  by  carpenters  who  hire  their  board 
in  Washington  f — A.  I  think  it  is  al>out  $5  a  week. 

Q.  That  would  leave  them  lH»yon<l  their  l>oanl  about  $1.45  for  each 
day  t~A.  No,  sir.  The  mere  statement  of  $2.50  or  even  $3  per  day  as 
wages,  less  the  amount  i)aid  for  board,  does  not  convey  a  correct  im- 
prawion  as  to  the  conditio])  of  the  carpenters.  The  average  amount 
.veariy  is  about  $455;  from  this  sum  deduct  $5  per  week  for  52  weeks  (= 
1260),  leaving  a  balance  of  $195.  This  would  a])ply  to  single  men,  and 
it  will  show  how  slim  the  prosiiect  must  be  of  his  assuming  the  re- 
i»|N)OMbility  of  raising  a  family  and  the  inevitable  fuoral  tendenci^;  also, 
li.v  deduct  ion,  the  condition  of  uieu  who  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  family  cares. 

REMEDIES. 

Q.  Are  there  any  remedial  measures  which  you  and  those  who  look 

at  those  questions  from  your  stand-i)oiiit  desire  to  have  acted  upon  by 

CoiigKssf — A.  That  is  a  (juestion  that  1  am  hardly  ])repared  to  answer 

jiwlat  once.     1  have  tried  to  imagine  a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  exist. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  in  the  way  of  general  legislation,  but  are  there  any 

(^pmalacts  which  the  Fwleratiou  of  Jjabor,  for  instance*,  would  desire  t^) 

*ctl»a*se<l  by  Congress  f — A.  Well,  I  can  state  in  regard  to  the  wislies  of 

l^e organized  workingnien,  that  I  believe  it  is  their  almost  unanimous 

d«hire  that  the  eight-hour  law  should  Ik.^  enfoix»>e<l.    They  believe  that  its 

^oroitemeut  by  the  Government  would  give  them  ])robal)ly  a  hope  of  en- 

fcrnuDg  the  same  rule  outside  in  ]irivate  work.    1  !)elieve  they  hfive  ad- 

''^cifd  eveu  so  far  as  to  l)e  willing  to  agree  to  a  re<luction  of  wages  to 

*J^Qre  that  object ;  that  they  would  be  willing  to  take  less  pay  for 

***t)rter  hours,  iu  onler  to  gain  the  privilege  of  working  only  eight  hours 

^  flay. 

ft  1).  Do  you  think  that  the  proposition'  which  we  have  heard  mentioned 
^^^rt^io  authorize  the  trades  unions  to  organize  under  a  national  law,  is 
^^  couswiuence  to  the  workingment — A.  I  have  my  own  i)rivate  views 
^^JOQt  that.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  beneticial  in  any 
w^rgG  measure,  though  doubtless  it  would  be  of  some  iKMiefit.  It  wouhl 
^^t  a  great  deal  more  res])onsibiIit.v  on  the  labor  organizations  than 
-^A^ey  have  at  pre^^nt,  and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  tone  tiiem  u]). 
^hey  would  be  likely  to  go  slower  about  getting  uj)  strikes — they  would 
^  ot  be  so  hasty  in  their  action. 

^^  Q.  As  it  is  now  those  unions  are  formed  by  the  ditl'erent  trades  in  the 
Stales  iu  which  they  exist,  I  understand;  that  is,  there  is  a  carpenters' 
^Diou  for  the  Stale  of  N'ew  York,  another  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
^iid  fio  on.  Is  that  the  way  f — A.  They  are  not  confe<lerated  by  States 
^n  any  great  extent  at  present. 

Q-'Xhen  there  ai*e  more  unions  than  one  in  the  same  State,  are 
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there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  other  States  there 
are  none. 

Q.  Ill  some  of  the  States  there  are  none,  and  those  anions  iirhich  do 
exist  in  the  States  are  all  independent  of  each  other,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes, 
tsir;  they  are  only  connected  through  this  national  brotherhood  of  car- 
penters. 

Q.  That  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  a  chartered  bo<ly,  I  suppose,  but 
only  a  voluntary  association  f — A.  A  voluntary'  association. 

THE  CARPENTERS  DEPEND  ON  MORAL  SUASION. 

Q.  There  is  a  statement  which  we  see  frequently  in  the  iiress,  that 
these  orfjcanizationa  i^ive  their  orjranized  influence  oftentimes  to  inter- 
fere with  contracts  between  individual  laborei*s  and  their  employers,  to 
break  up  those  contracts  and  interfere  with  the  relations  between  the 
employer  and  the  emi^oyed.  Is  that  oris  it  not  one  of  the  puqioaes  and 
I)ractices  of  the  trades  unions,  or  of  any  of  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot 
exactly  say.  I  am  not  certain  tliat  I  quite  understand  your  question. 
Do  you  mean  that  these  combinations  or  organizations  are  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  '^  boycotting  "  certain  business  men  because  they  adopt 
unfair  methods  f 

Q.  Not  for  that  reason  particularly ;  but,  for  example,  if  a  laboi  er  not 
belonging  to  a  union  is  supposed  to  be  working  for  lower  wages  than  he 
ouglit  to  work  for,  is  it  attempted  by  means  of  the  org-anized  action  of 
the  members  of  these  unions,  or  by  their  officers  or  agents,  to  break  up 
his  contract  with  his  employer,  and  make  him  quit  work  T — A.  I  think 
that  thing  exists  only  in  certain  organizations.  It  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  i)olicy  iulopted  by  the  particular  trade.  Some  trades  ilou't  do 
anything  of  that  kind.  In  my  own  city,  Washington,  ciirpeuters  don't 
make  any  attempt  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  contracts  of  outsiders  who 
are  not  members  of  the  organization.  In  other  words,  we  wonid  work 
along  side  of  a  ^^  scab''  the  same  as  we  would  a  union  man.  We  think 
it  best  as  a  jjolicy  to  leave  them  free  and  to  use  no  means  of  getting 
men  into  the  union  except  argunient  and  persuasion,  because  we  feel 
that  in  that  way  we  get  a  better  member  when  we  do  get  the  man. 

Q.  You  exercise,  however,  your  right  to  refuse  to  work  where  Anch 
men  are  emjiloyedf — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  exercise  the  tight,  but  w© 
claim  a  moral  right  to  do  so,  when  the  best  interests  of  a  tiade  reqaire 
it.  In  the  absence  of  positive  enactments  by  the  law-making  |>ower, 
lixing  the  value  of  e4lucated  labor,  the  majority,  or  the  collective  wi.s- 
dom  of  an  organized  trade,  must  become  the  law-making  power  for  that 
])urpose.  The  estimate  thus  formed  must  take  precedence  over  indi* 
vidua  I  estimates  based  on  urgent  need. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  bring  that  method  of  indirect  eompnlsion 
to  bear  ui)on  the  employer? — A.  No,  sir;  in  my  trade  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  a  method  resorted  to  by  trades 
unions  generally  in  other  avocations,  or  do  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  abould 
say  that  that  is  not  general,  i  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  adopted  the  same  method  that  we 
aiio])t;  that  is  the3'  made  no  ^^  scabs"  at  all ;  they  made  no  tight  against 
men  of  their  own  class.  You  may  remember  that  there  diil  not  iseein 
to  be  any  antagonism  between  those  that  went  on  the  strike  and  tho«e 
that  reiiiained  at  work.  The  strikers  used  only  moral  suasion  to  indace 
the  others  to  join  the  strike.    There  was  no  compulsion. 

Q.  Members  of  the  brotherhood  I  suppose  feel  bound  in  such  niatten 
to  obey  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  brotherhood  t — Am  Yes,  sir* 
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Q.  Then  yoa  have  stated  the  extent  to  which  yon  undertake,  as  an 
organization,  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  existing  between  indi- 
▼idaal  employers  and  employes T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
committee  f — A.  I  was  going  to  say  something  in  regard  to  Govei'n- 
meut  emplo3'48. 

GOVERNSCENT  WORK  COSTS  LESS  THAN  PRIVATE  WORK. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to  iu  conuection  with 
thatsahject.  It  has  been  often  contended  by  persouM  outside  of  or- 
ganizations that  the  Oovernnient  should  have  its  work  done  as  cheaply 
an  private  ]>arties.  Now,  I  think  the  fact  is  that  the  Government  does 
get  it8  work  done  us  cheaply  as  private  parties  do,  and  not  only  that, 
but  some  classes  of  work  the  Government  gets  done  much  clieaper, 
▼here  the  men  work  by  the  day,  than  it  could  be  done  if  un<ler  the  con- 
tract 8,vstem,  from  the  fact  that  tluB  Government  deals  directly  with 
tbe  lalwrer  and  does  not  have  to  pay  the  profit  that  usually  goes  to  the 
employer,  the  middle-man,  under  the  contract  system. 

Id  my  opinion,  therefore,  based  ujwu  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
sohject,  taking  into  consideration  the  class  of  work  done,  the  Govern- 
ment gets  its  work  done  better  and  done  for  less  money  than  it  would 
get  it  umler  the  contract  system. 

15y  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  better  for  the  Government  to  have  its  own 
Work  done  by  the  dayf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  purchasing  ]>ower  of  the  wages  of  labor  were  in- 
wiwwl  by  »omu  public  policy  that  would  reduce  rents,  and  make  cloth - 
iiiff  and  provisiouH  cheaper,  and  taxes  less,  would  not  that  be  a  bene- 
tchd  iorin  for  legislation  to  take,  and  a  very  i)roper  one  lor  the  rcliof  of 
llie  labor  of  tli^  country  .' — A.  That  would  depend  a  goo<l  deal,  1  should 
liiiuk,  on  whether  it  gave  the  laborer  steady  employment  or  not. 

Q.  Assuming  the  same  steadiness  of  employment  tliat  exists  now, 
*hat  Would  you  say  f — A.  In  that  case  1  should  think  it  would  have 
ihe  tendency  3'ou  suggest. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Ton  regard  continuity  of  emi)loyment  as  very  important  to  the 
blHirerf — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  habit  which  a  workingman  acquires  of  nl- 
*3y«  d<'|»entliug  on  his  trade  and  on  his  regular  wages  becomes  almost 
^  hart  of  his  life,  and  when  such  a  man  is  out  of  employment  he  is  [)er- 
^*^'^\y  lost.  It  Ijei'omes  a  kind  of  a  mechanical  thing  with  him  to  ex- 
^'l  that  amount  of  exercise,  that  occupation  of  his  mind  and  his  mus 
•*'<?  during  the  day. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

.  ^i*  It  is  not  eany,  then,  for  a  tradesman  to  turn  from  tho  trade  that  h»» 
^^  followed  all  his  life  and  apply  himself  temimrarily  to  some  other 
'*'*rsuit  ! — A.  No,  sir;  he  bt*comes  a  kind  of  a  ma<'hine. 

Q.  8np|H>se,  then,  that  a  system  of  public  policy  were  adopted  by 
^Ijjeh  rents  were  n»<luced,  taxes  were  made  lighter,  and  tlie  nrrrssarics 
'I'  life  were  madecheap,  an<l  supimsc^  also  that  there,  was  some  law  ]>ro- 
^'diug  a  fund  for  the  support  of  persons  who  were  necessarily  thrown 
'•Ut  of  4*m|»loynient  at  certain  |HM'i4)ds  in  every  year  (as  earpenti»r^  are, 
Hif  instance),  how  would  thiit  strike  you  as  a  measun*  of  relief? — ,\.  Ir 
^Hfcins  to  me  as  though  that  would  be  a  benclit  to  a  large  number. 
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While  I  believe  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  that  are  not  provideDt 
enough  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day,  there  are  others  that  are. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  your  testimony  that  you  regard  the  present  rates  of 
wages,  in  view  of  the  irregularity  of  employment,  as  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  support  of  a  workingmau  and  his  family  in  a  reasonable  and 
comfortable  manner T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  the  present  rate  of 
wages  meets  the  demands  of  the  intelligent  workingman  for  a  decent 
mode  of  living  for  himself  and  his  family,  for  means  to  educate  himself 
and  them,  and  to  assert  the  position  in  society  that  he  is  entitled  to. 

Q.  You  assume  as  a  basic  foundation  that  every  man  should  have  a 
comfortable  house  to  live  in  for  himself  and  his  family  T — A.  Yes ;  I  look 
on  it  in  this  way,  that  the  average  life  of  the  workingman  now  is  lower 
tban  that  of  a  great  many  other  callings,  and  that  he  has  got  to  provide 
against  the  time  when  he  will  be  laid  aside  as  useless — a  point  which  a 
good  many  of  them  overlook.  Unless  a  workingman  thinks  of  that  and 
can  make  provision  for  that  period,  lie  must,  of  course,  become  depend- 
ent ibr  support  on  others  when  that  time  arrives.  * 

Q.  I  understand  that  some  of  you  workingmen  favor  the  ideA  of  at- 
taching to  the  trades  unions  some  system  of  insurancef— A.  Well,  that 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  trades  unionism  at 
the  present  time,  and  one  that  is  growing  daily  iu  favor. 

Q.  Then  you  look  to  that  rather  than  to  legislation T — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  myself  that  if  there  was  a  ])roper  adjustment  of  the  relations  of 
society  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  these  benevolent  features — that 
a  man  could  make  provision  for  himself  out  of  his  own  labor  during  the 
active  period  of  life. 

By  3Ir.  PUGH : 

Q.  Skilled  laborers  of  your  class  get  a  great  deal  of  work  from  the 
Government,  I  supi)ose.  Now,  do  you  accept  it  as  a  right  rnle  that  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  by  individual  employers  shall  regulate  the  wages 
paid  by  the  Government! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  standard  of  wages  established  by  individual  employers  and 
employed,  iu  their  dealings  with  each  otheV,  is  supposed  to  have  some- 
thing of  selfiKhness  and  gree<l  mixed  up  with  it;  but  the  Government. 
in  emi)loyiug  workmen  to  do  its  work,  ought  to  establish  a  rate  of 
wages  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  right.  Is  that  your  ideaf — A.  That 
is  my  idea. 

Q.  The  Government  is  not  supi)osed  to  be  governed  by  those  feelings 
of  seliishness  and  greed  that  actuate  individuals  in  making  contracts 
in  which  they  are  personally  interested f — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  think 
not. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  standard  of  wages  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  fixed  u]>on  the  basis  of  what  is  just  and  right,  and 
ought  not  to  l>e  governed  by  what  individuals  payt — A.  That  is  my 
idea  exactly.  If  a  man  serves  the  Government  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
and  performs  faithful  service  there,  and  wears  himself  out  in  that  service, 
the  Government  pensions  him.  I  don't  see  why  a  skilled  laborer  who 
spends  his  time  in  the  service  of  the  Governmeot^,  and  who  pit^bably 
runs  just  as  much  risk  of  life  and  limb  as  the  soldier  does,  shonld  not 
be  ]>ensioned  also.  I  think  the  average  life  of  such  laborers  will  be 
found  to  be,  if  anything,  rather  less  than  that  of  the  soldiers. 

Q.  I  understand  that  your  class  of  skilled  workmen  have  been  doing 
work  for  the  Government  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  you  could  gf^ 
from  individuals T — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  so.  It  is  not  so  at  the 
present  time,  but  there  was  a  period  when  at  a  certain  plaoe  the  men 
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had  to  resort  to  a  strike  to  get  the  Govenimcnt  pay  up  to  the  price  paid 
ontside.  I  think  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  officer  of  the  Goveminent 
who  was  in  charge  of  that  department,  however.  I  believe  he  did  the 
be»t  be  conld  do  to  administer  the  fund  that  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

Q.  It  was  due  to  competition  for  the  work  from  outside,  was  it f — ^A. 
Tc8,  sir. 

NEW  YORK. 

Edward  King  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QaestioD.  What  is  your  business  t — Answer.  Type  founder. 
Q,  Have  you  any  connection,  or  have  you  had  any  connection,  with 
lalior  associations  t — A.  1  have  been  connected  with  them  very  largely. 
Q.  You  may  proceed,  then,  to  make  such  a  statement  as  you  please  in 
re{j:anl  to  your  connection  with  them,  and  your  familiarity  with  their 
workings. — A.  I  have  assisted  to  organize  my  own  trade  in  this  city, 
and  Lave  been  connected,  as  a  delegate  from  that  trade,  with  tlie  central 
organization  of  trades  and  labor  unions  in  this  city  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  who  have  appealed  before  you,  or  pro])ose  to  appear 
Wfore  you,  by  counsel.  1  might  have  been  called  as  a  witness  under 
tbftt  progi'amme,  and  I  may  be  yet.  That  is  why  I  have  some  hesitation 
in  speaking  fully  niK)n  these  subjects  now.  Through  the  connection 
which  I  have  stated,  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  all  the  active, 
«pgre8Kive  men  in  the  labor  movement,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
ttauy  of  them  from  other  parts  of  the  country  who  have  coine  to  New 
York  on  special  occasions^  and,  through  the  publicity,!  believe,  of 
the  lubor  union,  I  have  made  connections  with  other  organizations, 
and  have  l>et»n  requested  to  aid  them  in  the  matter  of  ])nblic  meetings, 
in  advocating  their  views,  and  also  to  assist  in  a  private  way  to  im- 
prove their  organizations,  an<l,  generally,  to  do  the  work  which  has  to 
**«dono  by  the  men  in  the  labor  movement  known  as  ''agitators,"  or 
**f»r^'anizer8,"  or  "leaders,"  taking  part  in  the  organized  efl'orts  of 
'aUir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  that  work  ! — 
'^.  For  aiiout  one  year  and  a  half  as  a  delegate ;  but  ever  since  1  came 
'^  this  country,  in  an  unolhcial  and  personal  way,  and  in  the  same  man- 
'^^r  in  Scotland. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Scotland  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  bad  occiision  to  travel  among  the  working  people  in 
^  lift  c«»uutry,  outside  of  New  York  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have,  1  take  it,  some  familiarity  with  the  hibor  question  in 
^reat  Britain! — A.  Yes;  1  have  had  ac(iuaintance  with  some  of  the 
^mdiug  men  who  have  been  very  active  there  lor  many  years,  and,  by 
^y  connection  with  other  movements  in  Scotland  (in  wliieli  I  was  more 
iuten'sted  at  the  time),  and  through  the  literature  of  the  sul»j(»ct,  to 
which  I  have  devoted  all  the  time  that  anybody  can  wlio  has  to  work 
ten  hours  a  day  to  pay  his  way,  1  have  endeavored  to  obtain  sn(*h  in- 
formation as  I  think  everybody  is  morally  bound  to  obtain  before  he 
ojieiis  his  mouth  on  this  question. 

Q.  Won^t  you  please  give  us  what  no  one  else  has  given  us,  and  what 
I  piesunie  no  one  can  give  us  as  well,  as  you  can,  a  deseri)>tioii  of  the 
trades  unions  or  workingroen's  organizations  in  the  old  country  as  you 
iave  kuowu  themt  Tell  us  how  extensive  tliey  are^  what  are  their  con- 
OecttoiiM  with  each  other,  and,  in  short,  give  us  an  ulea  of  the  coiuUtion 
Of  the  working  |)eopie  in  the  old  country,  so  far  as  they  are  organized 
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for  action  on  the  labor  question  generally. — A.  I  prefer,  with  your  pt-r- 
mission,  to  postpone  that  for  the  present.  That  is  just  one  of  the  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  which  I  have  some  details  to  get  which  1  think  would 
l>o  of  interest  to  the  committee.  Until  I  get  accurate  information  on 
the  points  to  which  I  refer  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  labor  organizationH 
for  me  to  attem[)t  to  speak  here  on  the  subject,  and  might  perhaps  get 
me  into  a  litrle  trouble  if  I  made  any  mistakes. 

AMERICA  BEHIND  ENGLAND  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  answer  the  same  question  as  to  this  country. 
Without  being  too  minute,  give  us,  if  you  can,  a  geuenil  i<lea  of  the 
working  people's  organizations  in  this  country. — ^A.  Well,  I  could 
in  a  geuenil  way  describe  the  organizations  in  this  country  by  way 
of  contrast  to  the  degree  of  organization  which  exists  in  England, 
and  the  general  spirit  which  animates  the  labor  movement  there. 
I  think  that  is  of  very  great  importjince.  I  should  say  that  the 
general  characteristic  to  be  noticed  in  drawing  a  contrast  between 
the  labor  moveuient  in  England  and  the  movement  in  America  is 
that  the  movement  in  America  is  several  years  behind  the  movement 
in  Eiighind  ;  that  the  workingmen  in  Great  Britain  have  gone  through 
the  iirst  stage  of  the  labor  movement,  which  may  be  described  ius  a  kind 
of  guerilla  warfare  of  petty  strikes  in  shops,  and  small  and  nl)ortiye 
strikes  in  sei)arate  trades.  They  have  exhausted  what  experience  can 
ti^ach  as  to  what  individual  efibrts  of  that  kind  can  do,  as  to  what  the 
individual  man  csm  do  in  fighting  his  way  tb  better  wages  and  shorter 
hour.^,  and  as  to  what  individual  trades  can  effect  in  that  direction.  In 
England  they  have  got  to  the  point  of  organizing  the  trades  into  a  fed- 
era  led  body,  which  is  so  well  able  to  conduct  itself  in  public  as  to  com- 
mand the  res])ect  of  the  legislature  and  the  respect  of  public  opinion 
and  of  the  press ;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  in  England  for  an3'^  public 
man  «r  any  public  organization  to  speak  of  the  labor  movement,  or  of 
organized  trades  unions,  as  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  speak  of  them  here. 
Then,  1  think  that  the  labor  movement  in  England  as  organized  has 
readied  that  ])hase  of  development  in  which  the  working  classes  nre 
capable  of  exercising  all  the  political  inliuence  that  can  be  exerciseil 
safely  within  the  recognized  lines  of  political  economy. 

AN  IMPENDING  REVOLUTION. 

I  believe,  from  my  reading  and  such  knowledge  as  I  have,  that  the  la- 
boring classes  in  England  as  organized  are  now  at  that  point  where  they 
will  demonstrate  that  the  economic  question, and  all  thatthe  workingmeo 
can  getout  of  it,  rt»co^nizing  the  present  organization  of  society,  recogniz- 
ing t  lie  condnc't  of  business  and  commerce  under  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  which  govern  educated  business  men,  and  may  be  said  to  gov- 
ern  the  commerce  of  modern  advanced  nations — I  say  I  believe  that  the 
laboring  classes  in  England  are  just  on  the  fioint  of  learning  that  they 
have  exhausted  all  that  may  l>edone  by  such  means,  and  I  believe  that 
they  will  now  <leveloi)  a  new  aspect  of  the  labor  movement,  an  aHpeet 
of  it  wiiich  will  demand  and  effect  a  total  revolution  of  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  ideas  and  principles  upon  which  business  must  be  conducted. 
I  tliink  they  are  discovering  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  fiolitical 
ecoiiomy  are  ^'  played  out,"  and  that  that  fact  will  be  i^ecognized  in  Eng- 
land very  soon,  and  I  believe  thatthe  working  classes  will  then  turn  tbeir 
powerful  organizations  to  the  application  of  religion  and  morals  to  busi- 
ness, and  that  religion  and  morula  will  ^^  boss  the  conoem''  aa  they  havv 
never  done  before. 
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"BELlGIOnS^  DOES  NOT  NECESSARILY  MEAN   "CHRISTIAN.'' 

Q.  Yon  think  the  trades-unions  are  becoming  Christian  organiza- 
tionsf — A.  No,  sir;  religious  organizations,  1  say. 

Q.  You  make  a  distinction  T — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  The  amalgamation  of  races 
has  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  those  sect>ariau  feelings  and  prejudices 
whidi  have  heretofore  existed,  and  in  this  country  as  well  as  Eng- 
land there  is  a  prospect  that  all  differences  on  such  matters,  which  have 
their  roots  in  religious  training,  or  in  irreligious  sectarian  training,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  animosities  based  on  race  distinctions,  will  very 
t^ortly  bo  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land with  one  single  exception,  but  even  that  will  pass  away.  1  mean 
the  relation  of  the  Irish  question  to  the  English  radical  workingmen. 
Bat  in  this  country  1  consider  that  the  labor  organizations  are  now  sim- 
ply passing  through  a  stage  in  which  the  soltisli  or  narrow  view  of  the 
interests  of  a  particular  trade,  as  distinguished  from  other  occupations, 
is  being  elimiuate<l  from  the  general  labor  movement.  We  have  now, 
a«you  will  see,  in  the  organization  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  New 
York  (which  has  been  copied  in  some  of  the  moie  important  cities  else- 
where throughout  the  country),  an  effort  to  organize  the  day  laborer 
with  the  skilled  mechanic,  ignoiing  those  prejudices  which  aif^  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  working  people  as  a  class  than  in  almost  any  other 
Iwdyof  people  in  the  nation.  That  is  one  of  the  general  features,  I 
think,  that  may  Ih3  observed  in  the  labor  movement  in  this  country; 
that  (he  little  minded,  narrow-minded  view  of  the  interests  of  a  single 
miipation  is  being  lost  sight  of  for  the  sake  of  the  general  interests  of 
iill  bodies  of  wage- workers.  In  this  country  that,  of  course,  is  asso- 
iiated  with  the  application  of  politics  to  the  labor  question,  and  there 
i«a8trong  resistance  on  the  part  of  conservative  bodies  of  workingmen 
who  b.ive  heretofore  found  that  their  only  i>eace  was  to  ke<*i)  all  i)o!itical 
iwnes,  anil  every  issue  but  their  distinctive  trade  issue,  out  of  their  de- 
liberations. But  while  there  is  resistance  irom  thsit  element,  still  the 
fiict  that  circumstances  have  forced  large  bodies  (»f  workingmen  to  over- 
look that  and  to  go  into  independent  jjoliiical  action,  as  they  call  it,  is, 
I  think,  a  very  significant  fact,  perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  to 
whicli  1  (H>uld  dirtKSt  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee. 
1  think  it  so  signilicant  not  lor  what  it  can  directly  accomjilish,  but 
f'jr  what  it  im])lies  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  diiferences  and 
diffloultiea  that  have  divided  workingmen  in  the  past,  and  also  for  what  it 
ainw  at,  showing  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  these  failur<»s  of  work- 
ingmen in  local  cases  ai-e  no  hurt  whatever  to  the  cause  at  largt*. 

THE  W0EKING:MEN   going  INTO  POLITICS. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  thei-e  is  an  inclination  to  accomplish  those  ends  which 
the  workingmen  think  would  be  for  their  own  and  tin*  general  good  by 
immediate  political  agencies  and  forces  tlirou<;h  tlie  ballot  and  by 
means  of  4'duciitionT — A.  Yes;  my  observation  teiiclies  me  that  on  the 
fiiilnre  of  every  great  effort  by  what  are  calle<l  economic  means  there  is 
a  falling  back  upon  the  idei»  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  in  that  way ; 
that  there  is  no  relief  for  the  workingnian  except  by  political  Mention. 

Q.  Jiirit  what  do  3'ou  mean  by  a  failure  to  accomplish  those  ends  by 
eooooinic  means  or  efforts?  Do  you  look  upon  a  strike,  for  instance,  as 
an  economic  effoit  f — A.  Purely  so.  In  the  trades-union  movement 
a  strike  in  a  recognitiou  of  the  fact  that  capital  and  labor  are  fighting 
for  their  respective  shares  of  the  profits;  that  labor  is  bound  to  get  as 
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nuicli  as  it  cjui  ;  tliat  ca]>ital  is  bound  to  got  as  nnioh  as  it  can,  ami  tl:  r  T  :\:a 
tbey  arc  each  bound  to  take*  what  they  can  got  in  the  Tnarket.  A  >tril  i  -^ik 
recognizes  a  market.  It  is  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  nnognizing  1 1  t  iij 
market,  and  there  is  nothing  implied  in  a  strike  which  is  inoimsiste  -  ^  -Jti-u 
with  the  doctrines  of  pob'tical  economy.  It  i.s  a  rough-and-ready  way  ~^v  n 
carrying  out  and  bringing  to  an  issue  the  conflict  which  is  all  the  tii.  x  i  lun 
going  on. 

Q.  Upon  the  lixilnre  of  a  strike  and  the  failitre  of  the*  appeal  of  t  -J"     thf 
employed  to  his  employer  (wliieh  also   I  suppose  yon   would  call ;  nu 

economic  etiort),  upon  th(*  failure  of  etl'orts  of  thatde-*<cription,  or  up  ^  ^uin 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  ellbits  have  failed  to  secur»'  — u» 
labor  that  proportion  of  the  protection  which  it  feels  to  bo  Justly  irs 

due,  y(»u  say  the  woikingmen  are  now  turning  their  attenticm  tnwiL^t  ir*] 
combination,  hoping  to  eliect  their  objeets  by  ])olitical  means  ? — A.  Th  «r  i-,\ 
are  always  disjjosed  to  do  it. 

Q.  l>ut  you  were  spenking  of  a  transition  from  one  system  of  fft'(  3^"<»:t 
to  another;  from  economic  to  political  a;rencies  ? — A.  Yes;  I  say  y  "M 
see  tiiis  i»hen<mienon  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  say  that  it  is  the  naluMi:-r;i! 
tendency  of  the  wcukingman's  mind,  if  he  has  made  a  gresit  eli'ort  Ui 

the  ordinary  manner,  by  combining  with  others,  and  has  been  defeat*         «!. 
it  is  his  natural  tend«>ncv  under  such  circumstances  to  lose  eontid«-iL-*""'> 
for  the  time  in  that  met  hod  and  to  bulieve  for  a  short  time  that  by  -^mmmr":. 
ting  the  i)emo(rratic  party  or  sonu-  other  party  to  put  a  ''labor  iiluiil     -»  " 
in  its  platform  the  milleninm  will  be  bnumht  abi>ut.     I>ut  that  lasts  i>!s.     .'i 
hrng  cnongh  for  the  Democratic  party  to  jmt  >uch  Ji  plank  in  its  pi;  i  r 
ibrm  and  to  go  back  uiK»n  it,  and  then  the  workingman  is  cund    •  /" 
tliat  delusiim  ;  so  that  it  is  merely  temporary.     That  that  hap]iens  i?i   '•• 
many  places  is  simjily  because  strikes  are  more  frequent  and  m«»ri'  «  r* 
ous  now  than  tlicv  nsed  to  b(»   and   because  the  labtu*  movenu*::t   ,%'.* 
])ears  now  in  new  trades  and  new  <lirections  and  the  ground  it  ci»vc>  ' 
larger. 

Q.  Do  1  understantl  that  you  thiidv  the  tendency  is  to  to>t  the  i?!"..- 
of  ])i»liii«*al  etlbrt  up(»n  an  in<'reasingly  larger  and  larger  scale  i!irn::j= 
out  \hv  <'Ountry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  thesi' c(M»nomic  cjucstioTis  are  to  In-come  ]»nl.:'.  .' 
questions  s<»  far  as  th**  laboring  classes  <an  make  them  such  ? — A.  Ytv 
And,  as  e\i«bn<'eof  i!:;ir,  you  have  the  opinions  cxpn»sse<l  !\v  ?dr.  H» :.:'. 
(leoiLie  bcf(»re  this  coinmittee  ve>tenlav.  There  v.asa  time  v  l.t-ii  -j. 
author  of  a  l»ook  sneh  a<  Mr.  (Icorge'.s  would  n(»t  have  reached  tl  ••  »  . 
clusio'is  tlint  he  Ii:;s  icaclied.  '{'here  was  a  time  when  it  would  *if« 
been  a  p^\«  liol«»gicMl  inij)o.'s>ibili!y  !'or  a  man  who  had  g'Uie  tb: •»•.;•  •». 
train  oi'  ilionu'.ii  t!:at  he  has  ;^one  thnuigh  to  ron»e  to  ih*-  i-mitIu^..  • 
that  tJM'  aaM  lior.il  i.»n  or  the  r<Mnedies  which  the  r  im»  deTciridnl  « •  •  ; 
Ic  obtnini 'I  bv  leuisl.itixc  action. 

(^>.   Why  >  »  .' — A.   Ilccaiise  :it   tliat  tinn-  mo^t  of  :he  jioliT-iMi   i-ii.- 
w  i>r>  djii  no'  l-.l::-.r  in  Jh.-it   :dei.     Tln-\  bi-Iii\jM!  i'l  !!ir  s'lj  :•■•     i\ 
'■.:••  1  ".v  t'l"  >i:j':il\  ;'!.d  dtiiuind.     Tlif  v  bc!:«"Vrd  th:::  .in\  ii'Tr:  \  i  ■  '     :   • 
••ii-  <  i-.\«  ;m. :(•:•;  w-ii-d   be  tie- InM'i'^io!!  of  a  ibni-n   pom: 
'.:•!«'■»  ::i  r.iir_:«*d  «»!«;ir  ot"  thin.u^.  in  \^  h:«-li  the  dfvi' -A. i>  lo  T. :!».•!:  .   .    •  : 
.'.•"*.     ^lJ.(le••  ui 'n  ;j:ti:iiili' i<  oi:iM'videncr  of  thf  :.i«  t  to '.•».!.•  V  I" 
f    r.'j  ••:i!  ::l:  \«.mi  ,!:r*  ntion.     *rh«*n  vi-u  havt*  Mr.  D»-n'i^  K«  ir».«  ..   •• .  ■ 
'.••♦•i':i: . .  ;!i.|  ,•::•'!   H'vi- a  nn-tiM-r  i-i   i:,«'  Kasi  a:nl  proj»i!>fi,  :.i  it    .^* 
•  i»n  ^::'«:.i'i  *:\U''  lioM  oltlitNr  g'.'.'.t  i-oipo;aiion-»  .ind  ih-  •.!.•  =  .  .•  •    ■ 
!  ione\  .:  u:. in  >!io:!M  l:a\»' for  his  da\'<  labor.     Il«' piopt>««i  il  t«*  r»  ^::   .*• 
the  CO!]  ••ianoii>]iy;c*;:'Nlalit»n.    N<»v.  Mr.  K'-ainey,  I  tliink,  woi:!d  !•••:. 
last  man  to  ilcsire  to  be  regarded  as  a  socialist,  and  yet  be  wai»  jr.>t  pu: 
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ting  m  little  patch  on  the  garment  which  the  BOcial]StR.of  this  cx)nntry 
have  been  ti^ng  to  weave  for  a  long  time.  He  would  resent  this  iuti- 
nation,  no  doubt,  but  Mr.  Kearney  is,  in  this  respect,  like  many  othei-s 
who  are  simply  subjects  of  a  great  movement,  organs  of  a  great  body 
of  opinion  that  is  being  formed  in  this  country,  and  who  do  a  great 
mnny  things  that  they  do  not  understand  tlie  causes  of  at  all. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  simply  this,  then  :  that  the  ballot,  participation  in 
the  power  to  legislate,  being  in  the  working  American  citizen,  and  ho 
haviDg  failed  to  occomplish  his  ends  by  other  means,  he  now  adopts 
wch  new  ones  as  are  within  his  reach  ! — A.  Well,  they  are  not  new, 
-  Tbepecnliar  and  comic  feature  in  the  whole  thing  is  tl)at  he  has  adopted 
these  means  for  many  years  and  has  always  got  beaten ;  that  is,  he  has 
ulopted  them  heretofore  on  a  smaller  scale. 

THE  WORKINOMAN'S  PARTY. 

Q.  But  now  he  proposes  to  adopt  them  on  so  large  a  scale  that  he 
^11  not  be  beaten  f — A.  Exactly.  He  thinks  that  now  the  organization 
<^  labor  is  such  that  the  workingmen  may  form  an  indepen<lent  ])arty ; 
hut  of  course  the  politicians  and  the  statesmen  (I  believe  there  is'  a 
difference)  think  he  is  a  fool. 

Q.  Think  he  is  a  fool  for  what  t — 4*  For  trying  to  form  a  third  party. 
All  or  nearly  all  the  politicians  and  statesmen  we  have  belong  to  the 
'Coexisting  piirties,  and  they  naturally  believe  that  anybody  who  pro- 
fN)Re8  to  form  a  third  party  is  a  fool ;  at  least  so  I  gather  from  the  ex- 
pr^nwions  of  public  opinion  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  Then,  too, 
the  scale,  the  basis,  on  which  the  woikingman  attempts  to  Ibrni  this 
'binl  party,  has  been  denounced  as  a  class  basis;  and  as  this  is  a  He- 
Public  it  is  held  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  laboring  men  that 
tht^y  should  pn)pose  to  make  such  an  attempt.  ]Sow,  the  intelligent 
^Xjwients  of  the  views  of  the  workingmen  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
^hiniie  in  whom  I  know  they  place  their  trust  and  whom  they  ap])oint 
\^  represent  them  on  various  occasions,  seem  generally  to  hold  the  opin- 
ion that  they  have  arrived  at  that  point  of  view  from  which  they  regard 
^liij  working  class  as  the  public,  the  country,  the  people ;  believing  that 
'^Uasein  the  other  professions  and  occupations  who  arc  not  known  as 
'*"orkinpmen,:ire  simply  classes,  and  that  the  people  known  as  working- 
^*fn  are  not  a  class,  l)nt  are  the  body,  the  trunk,  the  others  being  mere 
»*Tanches.  Therefore  they  believe  that  in  forming  a  party  nj^on  such  a 
'^'•itform  they  are  not  properly  to  be  elnirged  with  founding  it  u]»ou  a 
'*Wh distinction;  and  In  that  I  believe  they  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
^bo  has  expi*essed  the  same  opinion,  and  with  many  other  authorities 
^'^i  Niight  be  cited  and  who  are  not  workingmen. 

Q.  Do  .vou  see  anything  foolish  in  this  movement  of  which  you 
f^lHrak? — A.  No;  nothing  at  all.  I  have  taken  part  in  it.  Although  I 
**^J  not  a  citizen  I  have  taken  part  in  it,  simply  because  I  believe  that  the 
'^miraent  is  one  on  which  a  larger  number  of  workingmen  may  l>ecome 
^^iiiiinted  with  each  other  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  act  together  when 
^hipy  liud  out  their  mistake. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  gather  from  your  remark  whether  you  think  this  is 
^*^ffauiz4*d  folly,  which  is  destined  to  fail  in  the  end,  being  only  a  tem- 
I^»rary  phase  in  which  the  workiugman  exhibits  the  folly  which  he  has 
^*^bibited  otherwise  often  before;  or  whether  yon  think  it  is  a  sensible 
^bing  for  the  workibgnnin  to  do? — A.  Oh,  I  believe  it  is  a  very  sensible 
filing  to  do  now,  and  that  it  must  be  attempted. 

Q-  Do  yon  beli4*ve  it  is  sensible  for  the  n*ason  that  it  is  likely  to  have 
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a  ^00(1  efiect  in  accouipliHliiu^  the  ends  that  the  workingman  han  uow 
in  view  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  it  will  do  immense  good« 

Q.  You  dropped  the  expressiou  that  in  time  the  workingman  would 
lekrn  his  folly,  or  his  mistake,  and  1  do  not  know  jnst  how  to  under- 
stand you? — A.  I  believe  thac  this  movement  is  necessary,  and  that  it 
will  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  such 
means. 

Q.  But  do  you  mean  that  anything  ciin  be  accomplished  b}*  such 
means! — A.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Ends  which  have  been  aimed  at  but  which  have  not  been  accom- 
plished by  the  resort  to  economic  measures  in  the  pastt-;— A.  Yes,  sir. 

LABOR  HANDICAPPED  BY  LEGISLATION. 

Q.  60  on  then  and  state  the  beneficial  ends  which  may  be,  in  your 
belief,  accomplished  by  the  working  peo[)le  by  organizing  politically 
and  exerting  a  political  force. — A.  The  avowed  ends  they  have  in  view, 
as  you  may  remember,  and  its  has  been  stated  by  one  or  two  witnesses 
here,  notably  by  Mr.  P.  J.  McGuire,  are  the  ends  which  may  be  attained 
by  such  means.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  labor  is  arrayed  against 
cai)ital  in  an  economic,  though  a  crude  economic,  warfare  for  the  divis- 
ion of  profits,  and  they  demand  that  the  law  shall  take  its  hands  off 
the  throat  of  labor  and  allow  it  to  fight  that  fight  according  to  any  just 
conception  of  competition.  They  believe  that  the  present  method  of 
warfare  between  capital  and  labor  is  not  just  comi>etition  at  all.  They 
believe  that  so  far  a^  the  law  has  had  anything  to  do  with  labor,  with 
production,  with  commerce,  the  law  has  invariably  been  on  the  8idc 
of  capital.  They  believe  that  labor  in  an^^  such  battle  as  it  is  now 
fighting  is  heavily  handicap)>ed,  and  that  if  you  should  take  Mr.  Sulli- 
van or  any  other  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  prize-ring,  put  a  band- 
age over  one  of  his  eyes,  tie  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  set  bim  U 
fight  another  gentleman  of  the  prize-ring  not  embarrassed  in  that  way, 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  call  that  a  fair  fight  as  it  is  to  c^ll  the 
battle  now  going  on  between  the  workingmen  and  the  capitalists  a  fair 
and  just  competition. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  capital  and  labor  are  necessaiily  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  that  their  relations  ai*e  very  much  like  those  of  two 
pugilists  contending  in  the  ring;  that  each  should  have  a  fair  chance, 
that  the  best  man  shouJd  win,  and  that  the  law  should  keep  itx)  haiidct 
oft'f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that  capital  and  labor  must  fight,  but  if 
there  is  to  be  a  fight  the  workingmen  think  there  ought  to  be  fair  play. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  may  be  an  error  in  assunung  that  there  in 
a  tight? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  fight  at  any  rate,  whether  there  should 
be  one  or  not. 

*'CON8PIEACY  LAWS." 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  mention  the  laws  that  o[>erat4)  in  favor  of  tlie 
capitalist  in  his  contest  with  labor.  What  special  laws  are  in  exist- 
ence  operating  in  favor  of  the  ca])itali8t  as  against  the  laborer  in  the 
contest  now  going  on  between  the  two  for  a  fair  division  of  the  prodnctii 
of  their  joint  efforts  ? — A.  The  most  imi)ortant  law  or  laws  that  I  believe 
'can  be  properly  said  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  labor  are  those  which 
permit  large  corporations  to  combine,  and  which  in  case  of  this  battle 
l)eing  brought  to  a  local  focus,  such  as  a  strike,  permit  theoorporatioiM 
a.'id  iudi\idual  employers  to  do  that  which  the  law  prohibitB  U&e  votfc* 
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uigmeo  fh>in  doing,  and  which  when  it  is  done  by  them  tlie  law  describes 
a*  a  "  conspiracy  ^  to  interfere  with  trade  and  commerce. 

Q.  To  what  acts  or  laws  do  you  refer  f — A.  In  this  State  we  had  cer- 
teuiHections  of  the  penal  code  which  prohibited  the  workingnien  from 
doiDK  vhat  we  know  that  the  railroads  did  at  the  time  of  fhi?)  strike  of 
the  fireight  handlers  here.  These  are  loe^l  matters,  with  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  committee  may  n^t  be  familiar. 

By  Mr.  Georgf  : 

(j.  Such  a  law  as  that  you  refer  to  existed  in  England  at  one  time, 
lieuounciug  combinations  of  workingmen  as  conspiracies  against  trade 
^d  commerce. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  but  they  had  sense  enough  to  get  rid  of  those  laws 
ill  Eugluud  many  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Pttgh  : 

■ 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  state  definitely  what  acts  the  laws  of  this  State 
'lefme  as  a  ''conspiracy"  on  the  part  of  workingmen,  but  which  the 
niilrood  or  other  corporations  may  do  without  violating  the  law. 
What  acts  are  there  which  cx)]*porations  may  legally  do,  but  for  which 
workingmen  are  liable  to  be  indicted  as  conspirators?^— A.  The  best 
^ay  to  get  at  that  is  to  look  at  the  case  of  the  freight  handlers' strike, 
vbicb  took  place  here  some  time  ago,  a  strike  for  an  advance  in  their 
psty  of  a  few  cents  iMJr  hour.  I  tliink  fhoy  were  getting  17  cents, 
iind  tbsy  stnick  for  a  few  cents  more.  It  was  argued  aid  was  settled 
by  an  ap|>eal  to  the  supi*eme  court,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges 
liTanii-d  to  those  railroad  corjiomtions,  they  were  bound  to  ])erfonn  cer- 
tain duties  to  the  public,  esi)ecially  the  public  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  that  thosiMluties  were  so  imi)enitive  that  the  railroad  com- 
jNinies  were  bound  to  fulfill  them,  even  if  it  implied  a  surrender  on 
their  part  to  the  demands  of  theirorgauized  employes;  the  supromeobli- 
KHtiou  upon  them  being  to  fulfill  their  functions  as  privileged  chartered 
belies. 

Q.  That  is,  that  losing  its  labor  by  a  strike  was  not  sufficient  excuse 

'''fiho  failnri'!  of  the  coqwration  to  discharge  the  duties  which  it  owed 

t"  the  public.     Do  you  object  to  that  law,  or  that  decision? — A.  By  no 

"H^ans.    We  have  not  got  half  enough  of  it.     But  the  other  case  stands 

tills  way,  that  in  the  penal  coile  it  was  made  a]»enal  olfense  lor  working - 

inou  ro combine.     I  do  not  forget  that  some  modifications  of  ceitain  sec* 

tionisof  that  code  affecting  the  (piestions  in  dispute,  have  been  made,  but 

I  do  maintain  that  the  law  does  not  stand  as  it  should  stand,  as  I  can 

dea)onstnite  to  you.  A  case  of  conspiracy  under  this  i>enal  codeis  proven 

ajoiinst  an  employ^  if  he  is  detected  in  even  persuading  any  man  to  re- 

luse  to  go  to  work  for  these  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  s;iy  that  that  is  a  criminal  offense  in  this  State? — A.  Yes, 
>«lr;  under  the  penal  code.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  sections  of  the 
ivd*:  on  that  subject  have  been  repealeil  or  amended,  but  when  I  was 
a  delegate' to  theCentml  Labor  Union  I  was  appointed  as  one  bf  the  com- 
mittee to  communicate  with  the  ]>olice  authorities  and  with  Mr.  Walling, 
suiHsrinteudent  of])olice,  to  ascertain  whethei*  there  was  any  interpreta- 
tiuu  of  the  iK*naI  code  by  the  police  commissioners  or  by  any  sui)erior  au- 
thority, which  was  to  guide  the  action  of  the  superintendent  in  his  in- 
KtilictiouM  to  his  policemen  on  their  befits;  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
exactly  bow  men  on  a  strike  could  regulate  their  coinluct  so  as  to  keep 
within  the  law.  For  some  time  we  rc»ceived  no  answer  to  our  commnni- 
CHtioii  which  we  had  addressed  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  onr 
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committee  bad  to  call  npon  him  personally.  Upon  visitiDg  him  penon- 
ally  we  aBcertained  that  the  police  department,  without  any  special  in- 
Htructions,  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  conversation  by  working- 
men  on  the  sidewalk  adjacent  to  any  place  of  basiness  where  there  wa« 
a  strike  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
snch  violation  that  a  striker  should  even  threaten  any  of  the  men  who 
are  denominated  ^^scabs/'  persons  seeking  employment  in  place  of  those 
who  had  struck — that  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  const itnte  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  that  a  striker  should  in  any  way  abnse,  threaten,  or 
offer  molestation  to  any  of  these  men,  but  that  all  they  required  was  that 
the  striker  should  endeavor  to  persuade  the  man  not  to  work  for  that 
em]3]oyer — that  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  and  must  be  dealt 
with  Jis  a  conspiracy  against  trade  and  commerce. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  that  is  the  law,  or  that  it 
has  ever  been  the  law  here!  Have  you  ever  examined  that  statute  for 
yourself  f— A.  I  read  it  at  the  time  it  was  published,  but  what  was  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  that  sectioi^  (which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Boyd)  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  it  quoted  in  an  anti-monopoly  news- 
pai>er  as  being  an  amendment  to  the  law;  what  that  amendment 
covered  I  do  not  exactly  know,  and  I  do  know  that  afterwards,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  police  department,  I  found  that  it  had  notdiibbled 
down  that  far  at  any  rate. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  waa  simply  a  construction  placed  upon  the  law  by  tbiB  police 
autborities  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  cases  of  arrest  under  that  construction  of  the 
lawf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  those  cases  were  placed  at  the  time  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  who  was  engaged  by  the  Central  I^abor  Union  to 
attend  to  them.  That  construction  of  the  law  excited  the  greatest  in- 
dignation ou  the  part  of  the  working  glasses,  and  public  meeting  ai^er 
public  meeting,  composed  largely  of  workingmen,  somi^times  number- 
ing as  many  as  five  thousand  at  a  meeting,  was  hehl  in  this  city,  and 
among  the  workingmen  here  you  will  tlnd  that  the  mention  of  that 
penal  code  is  always  received  with  pralouged  hisses.  The  section  of 
the  code  enacting  this  conspiracy  law  is  one  of  those  acts  of  legislation 
in  regard  to  which  there  seems  to  be  a  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  working  classes  that  the  law  is  against  them ;  and  if  that  is  not  the 
fact  the  sooner  they  know  it  the  better,  because  one  of  these  days  that 
belief  will  lead  to  very  considerable  trouble. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  repeal  of  that  law  would  be  a  removal  of  sub- 
stantially' all  the  distinctions  or  discriminatious  between  the  employers 
and  the  employes  which  the  law  makes  and  which  are  unfavorable  to 
the  employj6s  f — A.  No,  sir ;  iKJsitive  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  such  laws  which  you  think  should  be 
rei)ealed  ? — A.  Not  at  present. 

LEGALIZATION  OF  TBADES  UNIONS. 

• 

Q.  Of  course  I  except  from  my  question  the  chaiters  of  corporatknia. 
which  are  sometiihes  spoken  of  as  special  icgislation.  I  do  not  meui 
such  charters,  but  I  meau  is  there  any  general  legislatiou  of  thftt  <^iir* 
acter  which  yon  think  should  be  repealed  T— A.  I  canuot  state  M^f  it 
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pmmt.    I  do  uot  care  to  speak  about  a  matter  of  that  kind  without 
esaminiDg  it  very  closely.    I  would  prefer  to  speak  now  of  the  positive 
legialatiou  which  is  necessary ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  law  providing 
for  the  chartering  of  trades  unions,  and  placing  the  labor  organizations 
on  as  gootl  a  basis  as  any  organization  of  capital  stands  upon — giving 
them  the  right  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  the  light  to  i)rotect  their  funds, 
ind  to  invest  them  as  corporations.    I  regard  that  leginlation  as  abso- 
lutely neccssaiy. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  would  have  those  labor  organizations  authorized  to  hold  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

By  the  GHAiBSiAN : 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  law  in  this  State  now  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  such  legislation  in  several  of  the  States,  but  you  do  not 
ODderstand  that  it  exists  generally  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  th«'it  it  is  one 
of  the  ^'  planks,''  as  we  call  them,  in  the  platforms  of  the  large  associated 
tabor  anions  generally.  I  believe  that  New  Jersey  has  passed  two  or 
three  measures  of  an  ameliorative  character,  such  as  are  now  being  de 
manded  in  this  Static 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  yon  are  to  continue  the  subject  that  you 
are  now  upon  to-morrow,  and  to  state  more  in  detail  the  existing 
•pecial  legislation  which  you  think  favor<able  to  capital  and  against 
labor? — A.  Yes ;  but  you  see  I  labor  under  a  disadvantage  in  speaking 
I  CD  anch  point  as  that,  and  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  very  modest  in  a 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen  to  propose  alterations  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  You  are  Senators  of  the  United  States,  I  believe, 
Md,  therefore,  I  sui)i)ose  you  limit  your  inquiries  to  such  laws  as  may 
be  made  by  you  under  the  Constitution. 

TIk*  CHiViRitf  an.  No.  We  desire  to  hoar  any  suggestions  that  any  of 
the  workingmen  wish  to  make  as  to  the  best  means  of  ameliorating 
their  condition. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Our  inquiries  extend  to  the  whole  question  of  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  and  the  troubles  between  tlioni,  sofar<as 
*«neb  troubles  esivst.    Whether  the  diillculties  ari«!ie  from  State  laws  or 
the  want  of  Stale  laws,  from  Federal  hiws  or  the  want  of  Federal  laws; 
the  wliole  field  is  open  before  us  to  be  occupied  by  everybody  inter- 
♦»«tecl.     All  the  world  has  been  thinking  on  this  general  subject  for  a 
loriir  time,  und  all  the  experien<!e  of  the  world  has  been  at  work  upon 
it.    We  are  at  work  upon  it  now,  and  we  want  to  get  all  the  light  we  can 
Imin  every  source,  and  especially  from  the  men  who  have  personal  j)rac- 
ticul  knowledge  of  the  workingnien,  their  condition,  their  views,  their 
fiflings,  and  their  desires.    Tliiil  is  the  kind  of  souree  we  want  to  go  to 
for  reliable  information.     We  want  the  personal  knowledge  and  the  per- 
M»ual  ex])erience  both  of  men  who  are  capitalists  and  men  who  are  la- 
Iwrers.     Every l>ody  that  is  a  party  to  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  (so  far  as  it  exists)  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  us,  and  wo  desire 
to  hear  all  parties  and  to  get  at  such  remedies  as  may  seem  b4ist  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  difficulties  .and  disturbances  that  now  exist  in  the 
rplutions  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  Witness.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  succeed,  but  1  have  grave 
doabta  about  it 
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New  York,  Augtut  24, 1883. 
P.  H.  McLoGAN  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Que8ti6n.  Please  state  your  name,  n>8idencey  and  oocupation. — ^An- 
H wer.  I  reside  in  Chicago ;  I  am  a  printer.  At  present  I  am  here  to  rep- 
resent the  Chicago  Trades  Assembly  in  the  Federation  of  Trades  UuioDS 
now  in  session  in  this  city.  The  Chicago  Trades  Assembly  consists  of 
'M  different  unions,  with  an  average  membership  of  over  17,000  in  the 
aggregate. 

Q.  Thpse  *34  unions  are  unions  of  different  trades  and  occapationa,  I 
suppose  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  have  in  Chicago  a  general  assembly  which  represents  all 
of  them  together! — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  delegates. 

Q.  And  from  that  delegate  assembly  you  have  authority  to  represent 
the  whole  in  this  federation  congress  now  in  session  here t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  States ;  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  the  division  betw^n  capital  and  labor  of  their 
joint  productions.  That  is  the  general  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  if  you 
have  thought  of  or  studied  or  paid  attentionn  to  the  questions  in- 
volved in  that  inquiry,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  state  in  your  own 
way  the  result  of  your  thought  or  your  observation  on  the  sntjeot. 

BENEFIT  RESULTING  FROM  TRADES  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

A.  I  have  personally  been  a  member  of  trades  unions,  notably  the 
Typographical  Union,  for  over  twenty-six  years.  During  that  period  1 
have  been  engaged  in  seven  different  strikes  at  various  times,  not  only 
in  Chicago,  but  in  other  places  where  I  have  worked — printers'  strikes; 
and  now,  atter  the  lapse  of  all  this  time,  looking  back,  although  I  have 
had  to  forfeit  a  situation  by  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  strike,  if  yon 
choose  to  call  it  so,  yet  I  must  say  I  consider  that  in  the  long  run  I 
•have  been  benefited  by  my  connection  with  the  trade  and  labor  onions, 
although  1  have  had  on  several  occasions  to  strike. 

Q.  When  yon  say  "!,''  do  you  mean  to  include  also  your  fellow 
strikers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  craft  generally.  I  consider  that  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Typographical  Union,  and  in  fact  everybody 's  connectiou 
with  it,  has  benefited  us  in  our  trade  on  an  average  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  $1  a  day.  We  get  that  much  more  wages  at  least,  in  the  West, 
than  we  should  get  if  it  were  not  foi:  our  organization. 

Q.  What  are  the  grounds  of  that  statement? — A.  The  gronnds  for 
that  statement  are  these :  In  Chicago  our  Printers'  Union  numbers  1,027 
members.  We  are  bound  together  in  that  union.  We  make  '^  scabbing^ 
or  ^^  ratting"  odious.  Whenever  an  employer  seeks  to  reduce  our  wages 
we  combine  to  resist  it  if  the  reduction  is  not  reasonable,  and  by  means 
of  our  connection  with  the  other  trades  unions,  we  having  close  connection 
with  them,  we  can  make  it  unprofitable  for  that  employer  to  go  to  work 
to  crush  us  down  below  the  point  of  wages  that  we  ought  to  have ;  sii 
that  and  our  union,  where  it  has  sufficient  strenth,  can  ^ways  maintain 
a  reasonable  scale  of  wages.  Besides,  we  have  a  provision  that  a  person 
has  to  serve  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  and  we  also  regn- 
late  tlie  intemtd  afiairs  of  the  printing  offices.  We  elect  a  man  wbooi 
we  call  our  president  every  three  months,  and  he  not  only  looks  after 
the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  union  and  the  persons  working  in  ttiat 
office,  but  also  after  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.    He  hM  ^  xlghfeM 
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Hoc  those  working  there  for  any  miscondnct,  not  only  for  that  which 
concerns  members  of  the  niiioiiy  bnt  also  for  anything  that  woald  injare 
the  proprietor.  We  frequently  inflict  a:  fine  of  from  10  cents  to  $1  for 
throwiDg  type  on  the  floor,  or  for  doing  anything  of  that  kind  that  is 
iiqorious  to  the  proprietor's  interest. 

PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  of  printers  in  Chicago  higher  than  they  were  ten 
yefirsagof^-A.  No  sir;  they  are  decidely  lower. 

Q.  The  panic  came  about  ten  years  ago ;  did  that  have  any  influence 
on  wages! — ^A.  Prices  are  as  low  now  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
panic  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  advance.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  an  advance,  but  we  could  only  get  it  through  a  strike,  and 
we  have  not  cared  to  resort  to  that  last  measure. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  of  the  printers  in  Chicago  in  the  main  satisfactory*? 
—A.  They  are  not 

By  Mr.  ruGH: 

Q.  How  do  you  account  foi^the  reduction  made  about  ten  years  ago? 
I  Kuppose  the  reduction  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  panic;  but  is  there 
any  itMson  to  justify  such  reduced  wages  at  thei)resent  time? — A.  The 
iwilc  caused  the  reduction,  and  the  wages  have  remained  at  the  rate  they 
reached  then,  with  a  very  slight  advance.  We  did  raise  them  about  3 
'"entM  a  thousand  ems.  Before  the  panic  we  got  55  cents  a  thousand 
cms,  and  now  we  get  40  cents. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  stated  for  the  reduction,  or  is  there  any 
Btated  for  maintaining  wages  at  the  reduced  rate?  Have  you  demanded 
an  increase? — A.  Wo  have  demanded  an  increase,  for  the  reason  that 
I^He-rents,  provisions,  and  other  things  have  risen,  so  that  a  man  hns 
^err  banl  work  now  to  make  both  ends  meet;  but  we  have  been  unable 

i»mit. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  give  any  reason  for  not  raising  the  wages? — A. 
Mr.  Medill,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  claimed  that  it  is  poor  political 
^"ouomy  to  raise  wages  on  a  falling  market.  He  cLaims  always  that 
'l^ere  is  uoing  to  be  a  falling  market,  but  we  do  n»t  see  the  market  fall 
^  far  us  the  cost  of  provisions  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  you  province  by  your  labor  has  not  fallen  in  the  market? — 
A.  It  huA  not. 

By  Mr.  G£0Bgb: 

Q.  You  get  40  C4.*nt«  a  thouKaud  ems,  you  say;  from  that  statement 
I  infer  that  the  gains  of  a  printer  depend  a  great  deal  upon  his  industry, 
energy,  and  skill  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Take  an  average  skilled  man  working  ten  hours  a  day;  what 
wonld  l^  his  gains  at  that  price  ? — A.  About  $2.50  a  day. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  other  laborers  in 
Chicago? 

FOREIGN   MECHANICS   IN   THE   WEST. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  this  fact  in  tlie  W<\st,  particularly  in  Chicago,  tliiit 
joa  may  take  nearly  every  avocation  outside  of  two,  telegraphing  and 
printhig,  and  you  will  find  the  great  mass  of  tlie  workmen  in  thosi* 
other  occupations  belong  to  the  foreign  element.  In  fact  they  have 
driven  the  American  mechanics  almost  entirely  out  of  all  other  occu- 
pations except  those  two.    After  about  twenty  years^  residence  in  Chi 
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capTO,  I  know  but  yery  few  of  what  you  would  call  native-borD  Ameri- 
can  mechanics,  and  I  can  account  for  that  state  of  things  only  on  the 
hyjiothesis  that  Aiucrican  mechanics  have  a  standard  of  living  which 
makes  tbem  unable  to  compete  with  these  foreign-bom  mechanioB. 
Foreigners  live  cheaper,  their  children  engage  more  in  manual  occupa- 
tions at  an  earlier  age,  and  attend  kcIiooI  less  than  the  Americans  do. 
The  American  mechanics  are  generally  unable  to  earn  a  full  livelihnwl 
at  their  trades,  and  in  order  to  maintain  their  accuKtomed  scale  of  liv- 
ing they  find  it  necessary-  to  resort  toother  means,  speculation  or  other 
means  of  some  kind  outside  of  the  trade.  In  Chicago  we  have  of  na- 
tive males  over  21  yeai'S  of  age  59,395,  and  of  foreign-bom  males  over 
21  years  of  age  197,718.  So  you  see  the  foreigners  are  almost  double 
as  many  as  the  natives.  And  then  .you  must  recolle<^t  that  thi^  children 
of  the  foreign-born  parents  arc  not  included  in  this  107,718.  They  are 
classified  in  this  59,000.  This  shows  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  for- 
eign element  there. 

Q.  Then  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  foreign-bora  as  native-born 
males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  Chicago! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  same  proportion  hold  among  females  Y — A.  I  have  not 
seen  the  statistics  in  reference  to  the  females,  but  I  suppose  it  does. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  to  be  understood  that  those  children  born  of  foreign 
parents  are  substantially,  in  their  tendencies  and  feelings,  a  portion  of 
the  foreign-born  element? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  native  American  element,  animated  by  American  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  living  and  all  that,  would  be  only  a  fragment  of  the 
59,000  and  odd  that  are  classified  as  native  males  over  twonty-une  years 
of  age  t — A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Have  you  tnken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  th«» 
different  nationalities,  Germans,  English,  and  so  onf — A.  Yes,  sir:  I 
thought  I  had  some  statistics  from  which  I  could  give  you  that  infor- 
mation, but  I  find  that  I  have  not  got  them  with  me  at  this  moment. 

Q.  It  is  not  material  at  this  point.  You  may  proceed  with  your 
stfitement. 

CHILD  labor. 

A.  Very  well.  We  find  that  in  the  various  wood-working  depart- 
ments of  tradethere  are  thousands  of  children  employed.  Take  cabim't- 
making  for  instance.  Formerly  a  boj  went  into  a  cabinet-maker's  8h(i]i 
and  learned  the  trade,  but  siu(*x?  the  intri^luction  of  laltor-saving  ma- 
chinery the  cabinet-makers  will  take  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  will  put  them  into  the  cabinet  shop  to  do  a  certain  pait  «t 
the  work  that  they  can  easily  learn  to  do  in  a  short  time.  Take  a  bureau, 
for  example;  these  boys  will  learn  to  make,  say,  one  twenty-third  part 
of  a  bureau;  that  is,  tiiey  learn  to  do  a  ex»rtain  little  piece  of  the  work 
by  means  of  labor-saving  machinery,  an<l  there  they  remain  from  year 
to  year  making  that  same  little  ])iece,  and  then  all  the  pieces  are  pal 
together,  and  the  bureau  is  made.  The  same  rule  applies  in  olhiT 
trades,  in  fact  in  almost  all  the  other  branches  of  meehanie;U  industry, 
so  that  it  is  very  difficult  now  for  a  boy  to  learn  a  trade  at  all. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  learn  the  one  twenty-third  or  some  other 
fractional  part  of  a  trade,  but  not  the  whole  trade  t — A.  That  is  just 
about  it. 
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Q.  What  18  the  condition  of  the  other  laboring  classes  in  Chicago  as 
to  food,  the  education  of  their  families,  their  social  relations,  and  so  on  f 
If  yoa  have  any  knowledge  on  that  sabject  derived  from  year  own  ob- 
Mnration  please  give  it  to  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Before  you  answer  that  question  state  whether  there  are  any  labor 
ofganizations  in  Chicago  which  have  a  rule  requiring  their  members  not 
to  work  for  any  employer  who  will  take  an  American  as  an  apprentice  Y — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trade  that  has  any  such  rule.  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  I  should  judge  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  probable  that 
there  would  be  such  a  rule  existing  thei^,  because  it  would  bring  great 
odinm  upon  that  trade. 

Q.  I  uuder^tand  that  that  is  the  rule,  and  that  it  is  enforced.  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  such  a  rule  enforced  in  Indianapolis. — A.  I  have 
never  heanl  of  it. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  would  be  likely  to  have  heard  of  it  if  the 
rule  really  existed  f — A.  Undoubtedly,  because  I  have  had  everj'  oppor- 
tQoit)'  to  hear  of  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  been  president  of  the 
Trades  Assembly  for  two  years,  and  have  been  actively  connected  with 
the  iHbor  movement  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  over. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Yon  are  their  delegate  to  this  federation  congress  at  the  present 
tioe,  I  understand  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  such  rule  or  practice  ex- 
istH,  of  declining  to  allow  American  boys  to  learn  trades  t — A.  No,  sir; 
I  hiire  never  heard  of  it. 

^  Mr.  Pugh.  I  have  been  told  by  members  of  Congress  representing 
Cbjcsigo  and  Indianapolis  that  that  is  or  was  the  fact. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Go  on  and  answer  my  question  as  well  as  you  can. — A.  I  suppose 
I  can  specify  any  particular  instances  that  I  may  know  of. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state,  first,  the  general  couditipu  of  the 
laboring  people  so  far  as  you  know  it,  and  then  you  may  illustrate  that 
iiitatefflent  by  instances.  State  first,  if  you  please,  the  general  condition 
of  the  laboring  chisses  in  Chicago  as  to  wages,  dwellings,  food,  educa- 
tional privdcges,  social  condition,  and  so  on — those  things  generally 
which  go  to  make  up  the  comfort  or  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  life. 

CONDITION   OP   WORKINGMEN  IN  CHIOAGO. 

A.  All  far  as  manual  occupations  arc  concerned,  a  great  portion  of 
thpsie  engaged  in  trades  outside  of  the  two  that  I  have  mentioned,  the 
printers  and  the  telegraphers  (who  are  mainly  native  Americans),  live 
in  many  instances  in  squalid  tenement  houses.  They  are  unable  to  pay 
the  rent  of  houses  nearer  than  2  or  3  miles  from  their  work.  They 
would  have  to  pay  on  an  average  $15  a  month  for  three  or  four  rooms 
anywhere  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  city  hall,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  car-fare  in  addition  to  that.  The  majority  of  the  American  me 
cbanics  want  a  better  class  of  living  than  the  others,  and,  as  I  said  be 
forei  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  drive  Americans  out  of  those  mechani- 
cal ooeapations. 
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CONVICT  L^VBOR. 


i:- 


AiiotluT  source  of  •iivat  ineoiiveuieiiee  and  detriment  to  the  woiki 
men  in  these  diller«nt  trades,  partienlarly  in  Illinois,  lias  been  t^iis  j^^  y^ 
tern  ot  eonviot  hibor. 

avokkingmen's  homes. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  described  the  dwellings  of  these  people,  wht't  ln-r 
thev  aiv  comfortable  and  healthv  or  not.     IMease  descrilH'  them  as  \t>v/ 
as  YOU  can. — A.  They  are  not  comfortable;  and  in  nine  cases  out   oi' 
ten,  in  onler  to  save  anything:,  in  place  of  having  their  children  1:00* 
school  as  they  ought  to  do  until  they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  or  s'xtetii 
years,  the  working  i>eople  are  obliged  to  send  them  todilVereut  occup;i- 
tions  in  order  to  helj)  the  family  along.     In  the  report  of  the  State  bu- 
reau of  labor  statistics  you  will  find  more  than  half  the  cases  wlinv 
mechanics  working  at  their  various  trades  have  had  assistam-e  fnun 
their  families,  their  wives  or  their  children,  and  in  nearly  every  chm 
where  they  have  been  able  to  st*cure  little  lionn*s  for  th»*mselves  it  hn^ 
been  dime  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  mechanics  of  Chicago  outside  of  the  jiriTit- 
ers  and  telegraphers  have  homes  of  their  own  ? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  As  many  as  live  in  a  hundred? — A.  In  my  own  particular  trade  I 
do  not  think  the  i>roj)ortion  would  go  over  5  per  cent. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  in  tho  other  trades?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  \h'\ 
ha])S  less.  > 

Q.  That  Western  country  is  full  of  good  things  to  eat,  so  I  suppoM* 
there  is  no  complainti  that  a  sutlicient  amount  ot  healthy  and  palataMt- 
food  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  wcuking  classes? — A.  Good,  palatable, 
healthy  food  is  obtainable  there  if  you  have  the  money  tn  buy  it  \\iiii, 
but  beefsteak  and  that  sort  ot' thing  at  iJOcentsa  pound  isa  luxury  tii;ii 
the  working  i)eo]»Ie  cannot  always  indulge  in.  not  three  ti?nes,  or  «vi  n 
twice  a  day,  at  jisiy  rate. 

Q.  Do  yon  tliiiik  there  is  any  pinching  in  respect  to  food  in  thi-  hn:::» 
of  tlie  averaui*  meehaiiie  in  Chicago  f — A.  The  averagt*  mechanic.  1!  i!»- 
wishes  to  ^ave.  stints  himself  in  what  other  ]>«*ople  wnuld  imII  the  neo-^ 
>aries  of  life,  biir  wluit  he  considers  the  luxaries  nf  Mfi*. 

Q.  TiUt  you  think  the  wag«'S  gei^t'rnlly  :iv*-  sailicient  to  furnish  .1  ^'\v 
eieni  aiiiniiiit  nf;:.Hid.  healthy  Iboil.  d«iyoii  f — A.  Well.  1  <uppOM-  nn.     .\ 
man  wonM  not  be  ablt»  t«»  save  an>  ihini:  tlii»ui:h.  and  if  he  haiipcui"'.  ■• 
he  sick  at  any  liini',  or  an.Mhing  0!  that  kinil  should  eiu'ii-  npoti  !i:»,:.  i-. 
wouhl  neee>sari]v  havi*  lo  deiieir*!  U!n»n  the  ben«*voli'nl    tiMiur*'^  •»!    'i- 

•  At 

soeiriy  that  In*  lie!oni:id  t".     Wr  uenerally  have  lM»neviiii'!ir  i»-  irnrt  -  !■. 
the  dillereiii  trade  i»;gaiii/.i:  ion^*. 

(J.  What  \oii  eail  ''sirk  iM-nelits"? — A.  \Vi*ll.  ^^iek  bfn«Iit^  auii    •* 
a  life  insurani'e  feature  in  soim-  tti  tiiem. 

i).  \y\iM  is  the  soeial  eniMlition  and  what  are  thi-  stH-»;il  «»ji|nir!i:' 
lies  and  ]»rivili-gi-s  of  tlie  aseia;:!'  ^^oIk::ltcaien  oJ  rhie.ii;.*  *    li.i   :.  •  . 
have  ti:ue  to  v:>ii  each  Mtiin-  ;!:Mi  !<»  havi-  >«irjal  int»*re-iar>e  U:-*.-. 
liieir  liijir.lit  >.  or  are  thi-  •UiiiaiMK  it!,:in«Ml  to  j»ri»enri' a  ^:ii»'*i^':t:i(  ••  :■* 
ureat  ami  uivirnr  u\  ailniiJ  oiihat  .' — A.  An  a\»'rai;i'  n4«*<li.ini»   v.  u.i  ;..»* 
to  i;i»  t«»  wii-k  ai  7  i»*i-!oi  K  'u  th«'  :.!••;  n:n  J — and  \u  most  iiiv:.r..<  i-  •!.••. 
havi-  n»  ^o  ai'oar  .S  ni.le^  tn  :h»ir  w.'ik  uiiIon  tln-v  happei!  to  1  %f:\:".  . 
near  the  >ii"{' — >u«  .1  a  nia::  utaild  havi*  to  ;;ei  n|i  at  half  p.i^t  ."»  o'tlmk 
III  till-  morning  in  order  to  hi*  nads  to  ;:ft  ;o  his  woik  at  the  ap^K»ititt^i 
lime,  .lud,  getting  up  as  e.iity  a>  that  and  returning  to  his  h«iriir  alH^nt 
hali'-pa.st  7  o'clock  or  6  oVIuck  in  the  evening,  you  may  judge  diAt  iu* 
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^^portonities  for  intermingling  with  his  fellow- workmen  in  a  social  way 
^^iild  be  very  limited.  We  think  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
****K>r  would  have  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  working 
People  in  that  respect 

Q.  Are  the  habitations  in  which  the  workingmen  live  lar^e  enough 
<o  afford  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  comfort? 

OHIOAGO  TENEMENT  HOUSES. 

A.  In  many  cases  they  have  not  room  enough  or  fresh  air  enough, 
particularly  the  poorer  class  of  laboring  men.  They  almost  invariably 
live  in  filthy  tenement  houses,  or  in  cellars  and  garrets.  We  huve 
teuoment  and  factory  house  insi>ectors  in  Chicago,  and  every  week  their 
reX>oi^  is  publish^  in  the  papers,  and  there  are  generally  10,  20,  or  30 
bonses  condemned  as  utterly  unfit  to  live  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

<j.  What  is  the  result  of  that  condemnation  Y — A.  The  authorities 
have  the  power  to  order  those  houses  closed  up. 

Q.  They  have  such  power,  I  understand,  but  what  is  actually  done  in 
HOi!h  cases? — A.  The  law  has  not  been  strictly  enforced.    In  some  in- 
stances they  have  Closed  up  such  houses,  but  in  others  they  have  not 
Q.  Is  there  a  i>enalty  if  a  man  allows  his  premises  to  be  occupied  for 
liTing  purposes  alter  they  have  been  officially  declared  unfit  for  occn- 
l^atiiin! — A.  There  is  a  ])enalty.  •  . 

Q.  Bat  you  say  it  is  not  enforced f — A.  It  is  not  enforced  geiicrally. 
^t  ha^  been  enforced  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Q.  But  generally,  1  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  as  if  there  were 
"^  such  law  t — A.  Generally. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Are  those  houses  generally  built  of  brick,  or  of  wood  or  of  ^tone  f — 
4*  In  the  south  ]»art  of  the  city  they  are  all  brick.  By  a  city  ordinance 
*^^ce  the  givat  tire  we  do  not  allow  any  wooden  houses  in  the  thickly 
}***1mlated  jjart  of  the  city  along  Clark  and  State  strec^ts,  occupieil  by 
'^•^lisius  generally,  and  the  lower  part  forms  the  tenement  houses,  which 
*jVin  a  terrible  condition;  they  are  really  uninhabitable.  Swarms  of 
^**ildren  go  about  the  street  nearly  naked;  they  come  and  go  in  that 
I^y,  and  they  are  growing  up  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  community. 
^liey  huve  no  education. 

EDUCATION  IN  CHICAGO. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  figures  of  the  census  with  reference  to  the 
School  population  of  Chicago  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  that  only  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
Chicago  of  school  age  attend  school  f — A.  That  refreshes  my  memory, 
tod  1  think  yuu  are  correct. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  What  is  the  school  age! — A.  From  six  to  fifteen  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Over  half  of  those  children,  then,  do  not  go  to  school! — A.  That 
ia«  lo  the  public  schools.  I  think  the  report  is  that  47  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  attend  the  public  schools,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  a  nnmber  of  private  schools  of  a  religious  character  that  a 
gtml  mnnj  cbOdren  attend. 
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By  tbo  Ohatrman  : 

Q.  Tou  mean  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Catholic  ehnrchesl — A^ 
Tes,  sir ;  they  are  not  iucladed  in  the  return. 

The  Ghaiuman.  In  conversation  with  a  Catholic  priest  in  thia  city  a 
few  days  ago  he  told  me  of  one  parochial  school  of  their  church  where 
there  is  an  attendance  of  over  a  thousand  children,  but  in  the  same 
ward  there  is  also  a  very  large  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend 
either  the  public  or  parochial  schools,  and  I  was  infonned  by  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  a  school  building  in  one  ward  that  there  were  over 
two  thousand  children  in  that  ward  who  did  not  attend  any  school  of 
any  description.  And  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  our  great  cities.  The 
North,  in  the  cities,  is  in  about  as  bad  condition  really  in  reference  to 
educational  matters  as  the  South,  and  the  danger  that  comes  from  great 
cities  is  much  more  threatening  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  The 
Northern  rural  population  has  better  educational  facilities. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Describe  those  tenements  more  particularly.  How  many  stories 
high  are  they,  and  how  many  rooms  do  they  generally  contain  t — A. 
Along  Clark  street  those  tenement  houses  are  probably  three  or  four 
'stories  high.  The  basements  are  badly  lighted,  and  each  basement  is 
generally  occu]>ied  by  two  or  thre«  families.  They  are  graded  down- 
ward. The  lower  class  occupy  the  basement,  three  or  four  families 
sometimes  having  only  one  room  each. 

Q.  What  sized  rooms!— A. .Perhaps  20  feet  by  10  or  16  feet.  In  a 
great  many  cases  father  and  mother  and  even  grown  children  occupy 
the  same  room.  The  rooms,  generally,  get  somewhat  better  a^  you  go 
upwards.  In  the  second  story  probably  two  families  would  occupy  u 
flopr,  and  they  might  have  a  couple  of  rooms  each.  There  have  been 
instances  where  a  four-story  building  was  occupied  by  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent families. 

Q.  Those  four-story  buildings  contain  how  many  rooms t — ^A.  Proba- 
bly there  would  be  thirty  rooms  in  the  whole  four  stories. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  occupied  by  twenty -one  families  at  the 
•  same  timef — A.  Yes,  sir.    Our  tenement-house  inspectors  reported  that 
tact. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  are  now  describing  the  worst  class  of  tenements.  Give  us  m 
description  of  the  average  tenements  occupied  by  workingmen  who 
make  t^m  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  f — A.  Well,  the  average  mechanic  would 
not  have  a  house  to  himself;  he  would  have  two  or  three  rooms,  proba- 
bly, rooms  of  10  feet  by  15  feet,  or  20  feet  by  15  feet  for  a  larger  room, 
and  he  would  have  those  apartments  about  2  or  3  miles  away  from  the 
courii-house,  and  would  pay  on  an  average  for  such  accommodation  $12 
or  $15  a  month. 

Q.  Are  the  tenements  constructed  so  that  there  ai*e  several  separate 
houses  in  the  same  block,  or  are  they  all  connected  together! — A.  All 
connected  together. 

Q.  And  then  1  suppose  there  is  a  hall  running  up  through  the  center 
of  the  house,  and  on  one  side  one  family  live,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall  another  family,  both  being  on  the  same  floor  t — A.  That  is  the 
way. 

Q.  All  of  the  fiftmilies  using  the  same  hall  for  getting  in  and  outt— A. 
The  same  hall  and  the  same  outhoasesy  which  are  goBorally  in  m 
Uy  filthy  ooDditfam. 
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By  the  Chairman; 

Q.  Are  they  nsnally  included  in  the  building,  or  outside? — A.  Some- 
timefi  they  are  in  the  building,  and  sometimes  disconnected. 

By  Mr.  Oeorge  : 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  about  the  better  class  of  tenements  f — A. 
The  better  class  of  tenements  would  have  water-closets  of  their  own. 

Q.  Are  those  houses  built  directly  on  the  street,  so  that  the  door 
cipeuH  right  onto  the  pavement,  or  do  they  have  a  little  space  with  grass 
or  something  of  that  kind  in  front f — A.  The  luxury  of  grass  we  do  not 
indulge  in  unless  we  go  out  into  the  suburbs. 

Q.  The  houses  open  directly  on  the  pavement,  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  What  sort  of  back  yards  do  those  houses  have? — A.  Very  small: 
the  lots  are  cut  up  pretty  small.  Within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  City  Hall 
they  are  generally  25  by  75  feet  or  25  by  100  feet,  but  in  some  cases 
they  go  u])  to  120  by  125  feet. 

Q.  Then  the  only  place  where  the  children  can  play  or  exercise  must 
be  outside^I  mean  the  children  of  this  better  class  that  I  am  now  ahk- 
ing  about  Where  would  the  children  of  such  people  play ! — A.  Oh, 
they  would  have  to  run  out  in  the  street. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  as  to  this  better  class  of  tenements,  for  which 
workingmeu  pay  from  $12  to  $15  a  month,  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
them  on  sanitary  grounds,  is  thei'ef — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  the  children  seem  to  be  healthy  ? — A.  They  seem  to  be  healthy, 
and  they  go  to  school  as  a  general  thing: 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  higher  class  of  dwellings  which  laboring  men  live 
*ml — A.  Scarcely,  unless  they  are  employed  in  something  that  pays 
them  above  the  average ;  then  they  may  occupy  small  houses  for  which 
they  paiy  from  $20  to  $2.>  a  month  rent  But  they  would  have  to  be 
foremen,  or  heads  of  departments,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  be 
getting  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year  in  order  to  oc(;upy  such  houses. 

Q.  Then  they  wouhl  not  be  exactly  what  are  called  laboring  men  T — 
A.  Not  exactly. 

UIGHER   WAGES  NEEDED. 

Bv  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  How  much  more  wages  would  those  laborers  of  whom  you  have 
be4*n  speaking  have  to  niak(»  to  enable  tliem  to  get  rooms  sufficiently 
large  for  comfort  and  ventilation,  and  with  yards  for  the  children  to 
play  in,  with  gr.iss  and  other  surroundings  that  would  be  pleasant  and 
healthful  f — A.  Estimating  that  an  ordinary  mechanic  would  make  $15 
A  week,  the  difference  bi»t\veen  paying  for  the  ]»laces  they  live  in  now, 
and  such  a  place  as  you  describe,  would  necessitate  an  increase  of  10 
or  15  or  perhaps  20  per  cent,  in  wages.  That  would  give  a  man  enough 
to  pay  i'mv  such  a  place  as  you  describe. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  would  not  require  a  greater  increase  of  present  wages 
than  from  10  to  20  ))er  cent.  ? — A.  1  think  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  |>crcentage  of  increase  would  not  include  a  coixesponding 
improvement  in  articles  of  food  or  clothing,  would  it  9 — A.  Oh,  no^  it 
would  not  include  that.     1  merely  refer  to  house  accommodation. 

Q.  Then  adding  the  necessary  improvement  in  the  matters  of  food 
and  clothing  and  sanitary  surroundings  generally,  so  as  to  give  the 
laboring  man  and  his  children  a  chance  to  exist  as  they  ought  to  exist 
In  A  civilixed  state,  and  to  fumiNh  educational  facilities  for  all,  what 
•fwage  increase  of  existing  wages  do  you  think  should  be  paid  in  the 
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eity  of  Chicago  f  Or,  if  you  cannot  average  it,  state  the  iucrea^e  thai 
{should  be  made  in  the  wages  of  those  who  belong  to  what  you  call  the 
better  class  of  workingmen,  and  also  the  increase  which  the  }>oorer 
class  would  require  f — A.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  about  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  per  cent,  general  increase  would  accomplitth  all 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  in  that  estimate  that  one  human  being  is  as  good 
as  another? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  those  in  the  most 
abject  poverty  a  much  larger  increase  over  their  presentin  come  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  skilled  laborers  who  are  already  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  comfortable  f — A.  If  you  were  going  to  raise  those  who 
are  lowest  down  in  the  scale  up  to  where  the  better  class  of  mechanics 
are  now,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  still  further  increase  beyond 
that. 

Q.  I  am  not  expecting  you  to  make  a  too  modest  statement  of  the  n»- 
quired  increase,  so  as  not  to  scare  people.  I  want  to  get  your  real  idea 
of  what  the  laboring  men  should  have  in  order  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance  in  respect  to  the  matters  I  have  mentioned^  and  of  course  we 
know  that  the  lowest  grades  would  need  the  greatest  increase  to  bring 
them  up  to  that  level. — A.  Well,  laboring  men  on  an  average  get  $L50 
a  day. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Those  are  not  exactly  laborers,  are  they  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  unskilled  laborers.  Their  average  wages  would  be  about 
$1.50  a  day.  Kow,  I  do  not  think  I  would  exaggerate  much  in  sa.vin^^ 
that  any  man  who  has  a  family,  if  he  wants  to  live  comfortably,  ought 
to  have  at  least  $2.50  a  day,  $15  a  week.  That  would  be  giving  an  in- 
crease of  $1  a  day.  That  may  seem  somewhat  exorbitant,  hut  I  think 
it  would  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  that  you  took  that  view  and  seemed  to  fear 
that  you  might  make  too  large  an  estimate,  and  that  is  why  I  said  to 
you  that  I  wished  you  not  to  be  influenced  by  that  consideration,  but 
to  state  what  increase  you  really  thought  there  ought  to  be  in  the  com- 
pensation now  received  by  the  laboring  people  in  order  to  give  them 
food  and  shelter  and  clothing  of  proi)er  character  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  a  healthy  and  comfortable  existence. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  they  would  need  that  much. 

DISCONTENT  AMONG  THE  WORKINGlffiN. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  is  your  information  or  knowledge  as  to  the  feelinga  and 
ideas  of  the  class  of  i>eople  who  are  in  the  condition  yon  describe f  Do 
they  complain  on  account  of  the  condition  of  these  houses  that  they 
occupy,  and  on  account  of  their  wages  not  being  sufficent  to  enable  them 
to  live  more  comfortably  and  to  improve  their  surroundings  t — A.  They 
undoubtedly  do  complain,  and  the  very  ^'act  of  their  living  in  the  aqnaloV 
and  wretchedness  they  do  live  in  has  provoked  discontent  in  their  mind«; 
and  in  all  our  labor  agitations,  wherever  there  is  any  particnlar  exdta- 
ment  aroused,  these  men  who  feel  that  they  ai*e  oppressed  are  ready  for 
almost  any  remedy.  Even  if  it  reached  a  revolutiony  if  you  chooise, 
they  are  ripe  for  it. 

Q.  Then  their  discontent  is  of  a  character  approaching  to  despeia- 
tion  f  —A.  Undoubtedly  it  is.    I  am  speaking  now  of  the  lower 
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Q.  If  those  people  got  $2.50  a  day  or  any  considerable  increase  of 

wnges^  do  yoo  think  they  would  use  that  wages  in  improving  their 

physical  condition,  or  would  they  waste  it  in  dissipation  or  anything  of 

ihat  kindf — A.  I  think  they  would  use  it  to  improve  their  condition; 

titjni  this  fact,  that  the  more  intelligent  trades  unionists,  the  men  that 

are  best  edacated,  whenever  they  get  better  wages  invariably  live  in 

better  houses  and  send  their  children  more  to  school  and  improve  their 

condition  and  that  of  their  families  in  every  way  that  they  c^n.    That 

18  notably  true  of  tlie  craft  that  I  am  connected  with,  the  members  of 

which  may  perhaps  bo  called,  without  any  exaggeration,  better  edu- 

<*ated  than  those  of  any  other  trade.    I  think  the  condition  of  life  of 

luen  in  our  occupation  is  better  than  that  of  workingmen  generally,  be- 

caose  our  members  are  better  educated,  and  1  believe  that  the  remedy 

lor  these  things  we  have  been  talking  about  lies  to  a  great  extent  in 

better  education  and  even  in  compulsory  education,  forcing  the  children 

to  go  to  school ;  because  by  educating  the  masses  we  get  a  better  class 

of  citizens  in  every  way. 

Mr.  George.  You  will  understand  that  this  committee  is  not  an  in- 
quisition. We  just  wish  to  ascertain  as  well  as  we  can  the  condition  of 
the  working  people  in  your  city  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  if  we  ask  you 
Buy  questions  that  you  cannot  answer,  say  so. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  the 
I'ommittee  see  tit  to  ask. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Then  I  understand  yon  to  siiy  that  the  houses  which  you  have  last 
(leKGribed  are  such  as  are  occupied  by  the  best  class  of  laboring  people 
texi-epting  the  fortunate  few  who  are  foiemen  or  superintei\dents  or  some- 
thin;  of  that  kind),  those  houses  that  bring  from  $15  to  $20  a  month 
ivuif— A.  That  is  about  the  average  of  the  houses  occupied  by  those 
'•lapses. 

Q.  Have  you  any  building  associations  in  Chicago  by  which  mechan- 
ic* can  avail  themselves  of  tlie  chance  thereby-  aftbrded  to  acquire  homes 
wf  their  own  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  quite  an  impetus  given  to 
*hat  movement  during  the  last  two  years.  Tlierc  are  now  six  or  seven 
buiiiiiiig  societies,  and  their  shares  are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  There 
^nothing  done  in  Chicago  in  that  direction  until  within  the  last  two 
ywrs,  but  they  btv  now  getting  in  an  enormous  revenue  and  their  shares 
^re  being  taken  rapidly  by  workingmen  who  are  building  homes  for 
rbemselves. 

CO>IPLAI>'TS  AND  DESIBES  OF  THE  WGBEI-SG  GLASSES. 

Q.  Take  the  unskilled  laborers ;  does  there  seem  to  be  any  effort  as  a 
jrenenil  nile  on  the  part  of  the  day  laborers  to  lay  up  anything,  or  is 
all  their  income  spent  as  it  comes  in  f — A.  It  would  not  make  any  dif- 
lerpoce  whether  they  wanted  to  save  or  not.  I  don^t  see  how  it  is  ]>os- 
«ible  they  could  lay  up  anything.  They  don't  receive  enough  wages. 
They  have  to  seek  assistance  fi*om  their  children  to  live.  In  most  cases 
the  children  of  these  day  laborers  have  to  go  out  as  bootblacks  or  news- 
boys, or  to  run  errands,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  earn  a 
little  money,  bec;iuse  the  father  is  not  able  to  earn  enough  to  supi)oit 
bi»  family.  Instead  of  laying  up  any  money  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
they  are  "not  able  to  earn  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Q.  Then  their  condition  is  one  of  hopeless  poverty  f — A.  It  seems  to 
bew. 
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Q.  Do  thoy  regard  it  as  such  ? — A.  I  think  they  do.  They  think  thoy 
are  in  tlie  rut  and  cannot  get  out,  and'that  there  is  no  use  in  trjiug. 
If  tliey  can  make  both  ends  meet  on  Saturday  night  they  think  they  an* 
very  lucky. 

Q.  Now  about  those  men  who  receive  from  $12  to  $1/5  a  week  ami 
live  in  Si*")  a  month  tenements,  what  seems  to  be  their  disposition  to 
save  ? — A.  They  complain  that  they  don't  receive  enough  wages.  Th«  y 
claim  that  a  man  working  as  a  mechanic  ought  to  be  able  not  only  tn 
live  comfortably  and  decently,  but  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  ui>  some  money 
against  sickness  or  old  age,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  able  to  save  enoui-li 
to  acquire  a  little  home  of  his  own.  Their  feeling  is  very  much  likr 
this,  that  an  American  mechanic  ought  to  be  able  to  make  cnougli 
money  not  only  to  support  him  comfortably,  but  to  have  a  home  of  liis 
own  and  to  live  comfortably  during  his  natural  life. 

Q.  When  you  spoke,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pugh,  of  the  dissipation  of  the 
working  peoi)li\  or  the  low(»r  class  of  them,  did  yon  include  this  class  who 
v.iiTu  ^15  a  week ;  is  the  same  true  of  them  ? — A.  Not  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  that? — A.  Well,  they  desire  an  increase 
of  wages;  that  is,  they  wish  to  improvi»  their  condition,  and  they  expect 
to  do  that  j)rincipally  by  an  increase  of  wages.  They  desire  legislatiou 
which  has  beiMi  set  forth  in  several  of  their  platforms  and  expounded  by 
committees,  which  they  liave  sent  to  the  various  legislatuivs  and  al>o 
to  Congress,  and  which  they  think  will  improve  their  condition:  hut 
they  do  not  have  that  feeJing  of  desj>eration  that  the  classes  below  them 
have,  because  their  condition  is  much  better. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  $15  a  week  class  towards  the  employ 
ing  class?  Is  it  one  of  contidence  and  friendship,  or  of  distrust  mux 
animosity,  or  what  is  it  ?  Describe  to  us  as  well  as  you  can  what  these 
men,  {hv  average  nieehanics  of  Chicago,  living  in  Inmses  for  which  they 
pay  from  $li'  to  $15  a  month,  as  you  have  told  us,  think  and  what  ihe:r 
feelin;.»s  are  towanls  those  who  employ  them  and  have  mort»  of  thin 
world's  go(Kis. 

THK  INTKRKSTS  OF  CAriTAL  ANP  LABOR  NOT  IDKNTICAL. 

A.  I  cannot  bettcM-  expri*ss  that  than  to  say  that  that  class  have 
bei'U  seeking  for  years  to  have  «:reater  harmony  between  capital  .iii«l 
labor.     It  is  an  old  Naying  that  the  inten*sts  of  capital  an4l  lalw^r  an- 
Mentical,  but  we  have  got  to  look  at  it  in  this  way.  that  the  mtere^r'. 
of  capital  an<l  labor  are  not  identical  at  all  in  That  si-nse.     I'or  in<tanc»'. 
capital  wants  to  ;;ct  labor  jn>t  as  clu'a[»as  it  can,  and  labor,  on  th«'c«»ii 
trary.  wants  ti»  get  as  ninch  wagfs  as  it  «'an.     Now,  how  \nu  can  ;:►•• 
those  interests  i<l«-nli<'al  1  c;iniM»t  conceive*.     They  would  be  identic^!   t* 
cajiital  would  lisim  to  t!ic  juNt  ih'ninnd.N  of  labor  and  confiMlc  whit  .- 
reasonable,  bnt  on  iIm*  itnitr.iiy  fvcry  ic;isonablc  a«lv.ini*e  tlia:  wt-  li.i\»- 
ol^tainrtl  ;i>  \\inkin"iin-n  wc  have  tibiaincd  onlv  after  liuhtjn;;  tor   t    ii*" 
,i>  hard  ii>  we  could.     1-vcn  p-mhm1ics  lh.it  wi-n*  conce«lrd  to  bt*  ii"..-'V 
.ililc  tilt  y  V. oald  not  ;^i.ini   unli's>  \\c  n*>orted  to  the  i'X?:i*:n«*  nuM*',:' 
of  a  >rriU«\     This  engciid«Ts  a  bitteini'>N  of  t'eelinL'  which  h.i<  njailt*  'h* 
trad«'sun:«'iiists  of  ilic  i-oaiiiiy  havr  al::.ost   tlie  same  teel.nj  r.i\».tr.i> 
the  employer  that  are  entertained  by  tlj«*  lower  class  that   I   have  <!t 
scnlMMJ.     I  .jiii  .NpcaUm;:  vim>  can«li«ily  u»»w. 

Q.  Wc  wivh  you  to  >pfak  iti  that  way.  a!]d  at  the  s.ime  tirur  ?•.  !• 
larctnl.  bi-cin^f  von  are  \iivr  in  a  npn'Si'nTative  ca]MciT\,  niitli  ;•  ,'  ^ 
ti»  state  w  h. It  otJMi  jm-oj.!**  ihiiik  and  fc«l. — A.  I  understand  ih.i*.  . 
dcsin*  to  be  rnri't'.il  hccauHi-  I  am  irp:cscn;;ng  a  large  limly  of  woikaia: 
people  lii're  and  their  or;;ani/ations,  and  1  don't  want  (o  s.ty  an\tli;u^ 
for  which  1  may  be  called  to  account  after  I  get  home. 
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By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  have  yoa  to  say  as  to  the  belief  being  general  among  the 
working  people  that  the  capitalists  take  advantages  of  the  necessities 
ftf  tbeir  laborers  to  press  wages  down  to  the  lowest  point  possible  T — 
A  Thai  belief  is  almost  nuiversal,  not  only  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  working  people,  but  also  among  the  best  educated  workers — all  the 
employed  believe  that  capital  takes  every  effort  to  crush  down  labor 
and  to  get  it  just  as  cheap  as  it  possibly  can. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  And  the  result  of  that  belief  is  bitterness  and  antagonism  on  their 
i^rt  towu:d  the  employers  f — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  the  Ghaibman: 

Q.  Ton  have  stated  the  belief.  Now,  what  motive  do  the  working 
l»u>ple  attribute  to  capital  for  making  these  extortions  ?  Do  they  believe 
that  capital  itself  is  put  under  that  necessity  by  the  inevitable  limita- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  product,  or  do  they  believe  that  it  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  capital  takes  the  whole  price  and  treats 
libornn&irly  when  it  could  afford  to  treat  it  more  liberally  ? — ^A.  The  feel- 
ing ia  that  capital  seeks  to  make  all  it  can,  and  that  when  the  employers 
allege  that  they  cannot  raise  wages  because  the  business  will  not  afford 
it«  the  excuse  is  generally  utterly  frivolous.  The  working  people  can- 
not help  believing  that,  when  they  see  men  who  as  employers  get  money 
enough  in  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  not  only  rich,  not  only  million- 
aires, bat  hundred  millionaires — men  like  Jay  Gould,  who  was  not  worth 
anything,  comparatively  speaking,  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  is  said  to 
be  worth  now  $100,000,000.  Ko  man  ever  accumulated  such  a  fortune 
ais  that  by  honest  eftbrt  and  the  natural  increase  of  capital.  In  the  case 
<>f  other  large  fortunes,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  for  instance,  the  fortune  may 
l^veb^n  willed  to  the  man,  but  in  Chicago,  notably,  we  have  half  a 
^uzen  men  who  came  there  not  worth  anything  and  who  are  now  worth 
^m  20  to  30  million,  and  we  find  that  those  men  are  the  very  hardest 
for  labor  to  deal  with,  the  very  last  men  to  concede  any  increase  of  wages 
to  their  employes;  in  fact,  they  seek  to  reduce  them  at  every  opportu- 
nity. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  your  experience  that  the  concessions  which  the  working- 
OHfn  demand,  and  which  they  think  they  are  entitled  to,  are  withheld 
Qost  frequently  by  the  employers  who  are  best  able  to  make  them? — ^A. 
I^ndonbtedly. 

Q.  You  find  men  of  moderate  capital  more  sympathetic  with  the  de- 
mands of  labor  and  more  inclined  to  yield  to  such  of  those  demands  as 
Ihey  may  think  justt — A.  Undoubtedly.  The  more  a  man  has,  the  less 
he  is  willing  to  give  up. 

DIVISION  OF  PRODUCT  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  A  man  of  your  intelligence  and  thought  u]>o]i  these  subjects  must 
have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  profit  that  is  derived  by 
(^pltal  from  what  it  (K)ntributes  with  labor  to  ])roduce  a  certain  result. 
Jadgiog  from  what  the  capital  contributes  and  what  labor  contributes 
to  produce  the  result,  what  is  your  idea  as  to  the  share  that  each  gets 
»t  the  product — tlie  relative  proportion,  the  per  cen  t.  of  t  he  product  which 

ipitftland  labor  resiKHJtively  recrei ve  ? — A.  Tlmt  is  a  prettj'  difiicult  ques- 
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on  lo  answer,  but  I  Hlioukl  nay  ^cMierally,  tliaL  capiUii  t,,. 
lit  ii\'  tive  parts. 

Q.  Xow  what  relation  docs  the  clillereuce  besir  to  tlio  amount  wmtrih- 
iitiMl  by  eju*,h  to  produce  the  rosuUT — A.  Capital  without  lalM>r  would 
hr  of  no  use  at  all. 

(},  How  do  you  <»8timato  the  amount  rontributed  to  i»mdnrtioM  by 
<';ij)ital  and  the  amount  coutributetl  by  lab(»r,  respectively  f  What  pn» 
portion  of  the  artual  valu%»of  the  ju-oduct  do  you  think  iseontribuled 
by  labor! — A.  At  the  very  lowest,  after  deducting  the  current  expeiiM^i 
and  all  that  sort  of  thin^  and  allowin;;  interest  on  capit^d,  it  wouhl  Ih* 
at  least  one  half,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  what  j)er  cent,  of  the  lU'oduct  do  you  think  labor  retvives  as 
its  share? — A.  About  one  tifth  ])art  I  should  jml;;e. 

Q.  And  the  result  is  that  the  laborers  as  a  ijener.d  tiling;  are.  in  a  stalf 
of  poverty,  while  the  emjdovers  roll  in  wealth.  Is  that  vo»ir  vi«^w  of 
it?— A.  that  is  it. 

PERSONAJL  RELATIONS  OF   KMPLOVEUS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  On  this  point,  of  t^le  relations  between  the  laborer  and  tlieeinplny- 
er,  what  is  the  social  inti'Tcourse,  if  any,  l)Ctwe*;n  the  classt^s  ? — A.  S«>  far 
as  regards  social  intercourse  between  the  employer  and  liis  «»midoyes. 
I  do  not  know  of  any.  The  employer  generally  seeks  to  have  as  litth* 
contcict  with  the  men  working  for  him  as  he  possibly  can.  That  is  rny 
experience.  I  do  not  know  of  any  exceptions.  Tlicn*  may  be  iutli  vidua  1 
instancies,  but  1  am  not  aware  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the.  mer«  fjMJt  that  a 
Tnan  is  a  laborer  or  an  employe,  whether  skilled  or  otherwisi%  that  that 
mere  fact,  without  referem^  to  his  education,  his  manners,  or  anythin;: 
of  that  sort,  excludes  Inm  from  association  with  those  who  euipl«i\ 
him  f — A.  Senator,  if  you  mean  by  "social  iutercimnMs"  visiting,  for 
instance,  intenthanging  visits  at  their  houses — if  you  me4in  that 

Q.  [InterposingJ  That  is  what  I  mean;  what  do  yousjiy  as  to  that  f— 
A.  Well,  if  you  mean  the  interchange  of  visits  bc*tween  the  employer  ami 
his  employ(^s  in  their  houses,  then  I  can  say  with  certainty  that  im  such 
social  intercourse  exists ;  at  least  I  have  never  hcani  of  it.  The  em 
jdoyer  does  not  invite  his  employ^  to  his  house,  and,  in  fact,  generall\ 
s])eaking,  he  takes  great  care  to  have  aa  little  to  do  with  liim  as  po.ssi 
ble.    That  is  my  experience.     He  considers  himself  a  grade  alx>ve  that. 

Q.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Frank  K.  Fostei-'s  testimony  given  befon*  thS 
(*ommittee  in  Washington  T — A.  I  saw  a  synopsis  of  it  while  1  was  u\ 
Chicago. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  it  in  full  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  toast.atcment  which  Mr.  Foster  made 
there  about  society  in  New  I'jngland  crystallizing  itself  into  e]a>ist*>. 
and  to  ask  you  whether  that  is  the  Ciise  out  West,  or  whether  it  is  «lit 
ferent  there  ? — A.  Out  West,  among  the  labor  reformers,  we  do  not  n.^Mi^' 
nize  any  classes  lM»twi*en  working  men.     We  recognize  the  fact  that  th 
man  who  carries  the  hod  or  digs  in  the  ditch  is  just  as  much  of  a  ni: 
as  the  one  who  works  at  a  telegrai)h  instrument  or  sets  type — ^that  t 
mere  fact  of  a  mechanic  happening  to  wear  a  white  shirt  or  Iwng'f 
'^''  of  a  l)ox  of  paper  collars,  does  not  give  any  right  to  lord  it  o' 

"''  my  question  ami  also  Mr.  Foster's  tt 
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lieing  crystallized  into  classes.  How  is  it  in  that  respect  in  your  i)art 
of  the  conntryf — A.  Undonbtedly  it  is  crystallized  into  classes  so  far 
UB  employers  and  employes  are  concerned. 

CmmCH  ATTEND ANOE  AND  BELIEF  AND  UNBELIEF  IN  CHICAGO.- 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  about  the  attendance  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  Chicago  ui>on  church  woi-ship.    What  opportunities  have  they  in 
that  way,  and  to  what  extent  do  they  avail  themselves  of  them  T — A. 
That  depends  on  their  nationality,  principally,  as  far  as  I  have  observed. 
Q.  Explain  that. — A.  Well,  you  take  the  Irish  workingmen,  and,  as  a 
itlass,  you  will  find  that  they  are  strict  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Th<?  tenets  of  their  church  require  that  they  shall  attend  every  Sunday, 
and  I  think  tliat  in  the  generality  of  cases  they  do  attend  church  once 
a  day  on  Sunday.    But  take  the  Bohemians,  the  German  element,  the 
Poles  (who  are  a  very  large  percent*ige  in  Chicago)  and  you  will  find 
that  they  have  generally  drifted  into  free- thinking  and  atheism,  and  a 
ureat  liiany  into  socialism,  and  have  very  little  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
church  to  cure  any  of  the  evils  under  which  jieople  may  suffer  either  in 
this  world  or  the  world  to  come.    That,  I  think,  is  the  general  senti- 
ment among  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Poles. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  on  that  subject  in  reference  to  the 
•Si*andina>ian8  f — A.  The  Scandinavians  are  the  same  in  a  great  many 
iiistanres. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  be  understood  that  most  of  those  foreign  elements, 
i'xcept  the  Irish,  are  inclined  in  that  direction  T — A.  I  think  they  are. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Sir.  McLogan,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  Chicago,  and  of  the 
masB  of  the  people  there,  setting  aside  the  Catholic  element  of  which 
yon  have  spoken  and  including  all  but  the  Catholics,  do  you  think  there 
are  as  many  believers  in  what  are  known  as  the  doctrines  of  Evangelical 
^'iiriHtianity  as  there  are  disbelievers  ! — A.  Setting  aside  the  Catholics, 
.von  nay. 

y.  Setting  aside  the  Catholics  and  dividing  the  rest  into  two  classes, 
Mievers  and  disbelievers  in  what  wc  call  the  Christian  religion,  which 
"f  those  two  classes  would  l)e  the  larger  and  what  proportion  would  they 
^  to  each  other? — A.  I  cannot  tell  about  the  belief,  but  I  can  tell 
^boat  the  practice. 

Q.  Well,  drawing  your  inference  from  the  expressions  of  sentiment 
'"hich  you  have  heard,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  the  population  there 
<>f  all  classes,  what  is  your  answer  to  that  (piestion,  setting  aside  the 
^■atholic  element? — A.  1  believe  the  majority  are  disbelievers  in  the 
K\*angelical  doctrines. 

Q.  How  large  a  majority  t — A.  Quite  a  majority,  because  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  over  twenty-one  years  old  is  foreign. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  most  of  the  foreigners  in  Chicago  are  <lisbe- 
lif  vers,  setting  aside  the  Catholics  ? — A.  Setting  aside  the  Catholics,  I  do 
(Link  the  majority  are  disbelievers,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  i)ractice. 
They  audoubtedly  do  not  practice :  there  can  be  no  question  about  that. 
The  attendance  at  the  churches  shows  that. 

Q.  You  say  they  do  not  practice.  In  my  question  I  did  not  refer  to 
iwreonal  conduct  so  mnch  as  to  intellectual  belief  or  sentiment.  Is  the 
general  state  of  mind  one  of  belief  or  of  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
varioos  Evangelical  denominations,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Congregation- 
aKsta,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodists,  what  are  known  among  us  as 
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tho  Kvaiigelical  cliiirebes  ?  Is  the  <reneral  attitude  of  those  people  of 
\vli(>iii  you  speak  oiieofatiirmative  belief  ill  the  doctrines  of  thosecburrbes, 
nr  is  ii  one  of  ni':;:ati(»n  and  disbelief? — A.  I  tbiuk  the  uiajniily  are  in  a 
start'  of  ne^ratioii  and  disbelief,  outside  the  Catholic  element- 

Q,  In  regard  to  the  extent  nunierirally  of  the  Catiiolic:  element,  vbat 
ran  you  say  ?  Of  eourse  1  tlo  not  expeet  that  you  ean  give  it  with  great 
ai'curaey,  but  cUies  that  element  consist  mainly  of  the  Irish  pupnla 
tion  ? — A.  Yes.  although  there  is  quite  a  hirge  number  of  Gej*mau  Oath 
olics,  Bohemian  Catholics,  and  Polish  Catholics. 

Q.'  And  American  Catholics? — A.  To  some  extent,  but  they  arc  prin 
cipally  those  born  in  this  country  of  foreign  parentage. 

Q.  Xow,  incUuling  the  Catholics  and  all,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to 
whether  the  majority  of  the  peoi)le  in  Chicago  would  be  m  favor  lA'  flic 
Christian  religion  or  against  it:? — A.  Oh,  including  the  Cathohcs,  un 
doubtedly  a  majority  of  the  people  would  be  believers  in  the  Chn>Tian 
rcligiim. 

l»v  Mr.  CiKOiaiK: 

« 

i},  Wliat  church  accommodations  are  there  in  Chicago  for  the  work- 
ing ]>eoiilc' — A.  The  accommodations  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  the  workin;;     -..n. 
)»coplc  arc  concerncil — well,  in  fact,  the  laboring  men,  judging  from  iu\        ^ 
personal  observation,  tlo  not  go  to  any  church  in  Chicago,  except  tin*  -     ■ 
<'atholic  church.     I  have  attended  quite  a  number,  the  Congregaiii»nal.  ^ 
tile   Cnitarian.  anil  other  churches,  and  from  niv  observation  of  tin-     - 
])cof)h»  in  attcnilancc  there,  and  their  tlress  and  general  appearand*,  1    Jl  1 
should  judge  that  there  were  no  laboring  men  among  them  at  all.     Tin  y  "  — ^ 
were  all  of  that  appearance  that  you  would  know  that  they  belongiii  in- 
the  higher  classes  of  life.     I  saw  none  that  I  woidd  call  uiechanitN,  v\ 
cept.as  i  said  before,  in  the  Cathidic  churches.     In  those  cIiuicIhn  iht\     — ^ 
commence  going  to  mass  at  .">  o\*lock  or  tJ  o'chu'k  in  the  morning,  anil    ^  ' 
they  keep  on  having  services  <hu*ing  the  entire  morning.     Ai-c«ird:pu  !•«-•       ' 
tiic  tenets  of  their  ri'ligion,  the  (\it holies  feel  it  obligatory  nptni  tln-ui  :•«— » 
;:o  at  h'a>t  once  evt-ry  Sniulay  to  church,  ami  they  generally  do  .m».  In;;    -^"^ 
in  the  oihrr  churches  1   think  that  the  American  niiH-hanies  do  iioi  \\\ 
lend  at  all,  at  least  in  the  city  t»f  (.hicagtK 

(J.  l>o  you  imagine  that  they  stay  away  I'rom  i-hun-h  tt»a  largee\i«-:i! 
I»*'*ause  lluv  are  not  able  to  di'i'.ss  themsehrs  in  sneh  a  w.iv  that  Tin- 
V. onid  Ici'l  romtortable  in  as.sociating  with  those  who  mi  to  rli««*" 
ilinrciie.N  .' — A.  Thai  is  how  I  account  for  it  to  a  great  tlf^rtM-.  It  >  i5«.' 
lu-rauM' tiiey  lia\e  not  a  di>posilion  t«»  atu-nd,  but  because  thi-v  e.ni!!"' 
make  as  rf>jMM'table  an  apjH-arance  as  otlu-rs.  Si»me  ili.it  1  knov\  .ir. 
>!n<ere  < 'iiri>tian>.  and  di>iri'  to  jittcnd  ciiun-h,  \et  they  ih»  n»»i  .r  :#•!;• 
and  tin  y  u:ve  tliat  a>  their  c\i'ii^«-  jor  staying  at  home. 

\\\  Mr.  ('i]:(»K<;i:: 

(J.  'rii;it  is.  tln-y  an   imt  wiilitiu  to  ;:i«  to  liiunli  ami  tii  In-  conti.t*:*': 
V  nil  n;  iieiN  \vln»  :jn'  in-ltei  di*N>iMl  f — A.  That  i>  It.  e^pci'ially  the  :• ::  »i 

y  n  i;«»iiN  i-t"  :!»«•  family. 

\\\  till"  rii.MKM  \N  : 

<>  Tlnv  i«m1  tli.it  tlifv  v.mihl  be  lanulud  at  in  fln' i-lmivh  oi  it.-i  .■ 
;••■•••.  \\\\  ni;!n-:i"  |Mi.»r  rl.'iir-;   !•<.  that  it  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

'I  in- <  lI.MiMl  \\.  I  LiMiNx  ihai  i>  •-o,  too.  It  ke<']is  half  till'  Aue  !.•.•:. 
p«»Ji!ll;i!!on  «»iit>ld'-  nl  tin-  I'lilir'-lu'S. 

!*.y  Mr.  tii  "K'.!:  : 
(J.   I  i.Ii'^N  \iin  ili-,Mi'  tii^:i\  ^oiiieiliinu  moK*  u|hmi  this(|uej(fiiiii«i»r4i|M»: 
ih*'  f/nr>ti(in  of  ih«*  habit.ititins  and  the  .siM-ial  comlitioii  uf  the  vorkm^ 
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in  yonr  city,  I  will  proceed  to  other  points. — A.  Well,  if  tbecom- 
niittee  will  permit,  I  ^oald  say  that  most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  evils 
t  bat  we  labor  nnder,  but  the  remedies  are  not  so  easily  ascertained. 

Q.  1  will  come  to  the  question  of  remedies  in  the  logical  order.  You 
Oo  not  desire  to  say  anything  more  descriptive  of  the  social  condition  of 
t^iie  working  people  in  Chicago  T — A.  No,  sir. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  Chicago  ? — A.  About  ten  hours. 
X'liat  is  the  average  day's  work. 

Q.  1  snppose  you  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  amelioration  of 

t.  Lie  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  your  city,  and  have  discussed 

t>liat  question  in  yonr  various  trades  unions;  if  so,  I  would  like  you  U) 

*^t:ate  to  the  committee,  as  succinctly  as  you  can,  first,  the  evils  that  the 

Isiboring  men  as  a  mass  suH'er  under  as  you  have  learned  them  from 

'^-ssociation  with  the  working  classes  in  their  trades  unions,  and,  sec- 

oiMlIy,  the  remedies  which  they  seek.    Probably  you  had  better  state 

"t  le  evilH  iirst,  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can  suggest  the  remedies  that  are 

Y^roposed  at  the  same  time  that  yon  tell  us  of  the  evils. 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

A.  One  evil  that  the  skilled  mechanics  in  the  West  complain  of  is 
'  he  oompetion  contract  prison-labor.    While  we  hold  that  society  has  the 
'^Kbt  to  imprison  a  man,  and  to  see  that  he  is  employed  during  his  im- 
f^tisonment,  still  we  don't  believe  that  society  has  the  right  to  go  to 
^ork  to  imprison  men,  and  clothe  and  feed  them,  and  then  hire  them 
l^ttt  Bs  laborers,  under  contracts,  at  40  or  50  or  55  cents  a  day  (which) 
'^  the  highest  figure),  and  have  them  turn  out  by  their  labor  all  kinds 
*^\t"  mechanical  work,  and  throw  that  work  into  the  market  in  competi- 
^*«n  with  the  work  of  the  honest  workmen.    That  is  done  to  a  gre^it 
*^  detent  in  our  two  penitentiaries  in  Illinois.    In  the  northern  penitentiary, 
^  %  Joliet,  there  are  1,400  or  1,500  laborers,  and  in  the  southern  one  there 
*  5^  a  somewhat  less  number,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  skilled  mechanics 
^  ^^mplain  bitterly  of  the  comi)etition  that  they  meet  with  from  this  con- 
?  Tact  prison-labor.    The  workingmen  desire  to  have  that  system  abol- 
^  5)bed.     We  have  been  confronted  with  the  argument,  *••  You  don't 
X^ropose  to  keep  these  prisoners  idle,  and  what  are  we  going  to  employ 
Xhem  at  f    I  was  on  a  committee  on  that  subject,  and  we  undertook 
to  show  where  these  convicts  could  be  emi»loyed  properly.    In  certain 
'(ea^ons  of  the  year  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  get  their 
produce  to  the  railroad  stations  on  account  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  roads.    In  fact,  that  ditliculty  has  reached  snc^h  magnitude  that 
they  had  a  State  convention  at  Springfield  to  consider  the  question  of 
getting  the  roads  into  a  condition  so  as  to  be  passable  for  teams.     Now, 
ill  view  of  that  fact,  we  believe  that  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years 
The  convicts  of  the  State  could  be  well  employed  in  that  business  of  im- 
proving our  roads,  and  without  coming  into  comi)etition  with   the 
Hkilled  mechanics  of  the  State.    The  pn^sent  system  virtually  puts  a 
premium  upon  crime.    A  boy  brought  up  in  the  slums  of  the  city  goes, 
Ht  Hi.xteeu  or  seventeen  yejirs  of  age,  to  the  penitentiary;  there  the 
State  teaches  him  a  trade,  educates  him  in  that  trade,  and  not  only 
Rendfl  oat  the  productions  of  his  labor  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  the 
bonetft  mechftoiofl  in  the  community,  but,  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  im- 
pritooment^  it  aeodg  him  forth  with  a  trade  to  compete  with  honest 
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mechanics,  whose  only  crime  has  been  that  they  have  been  good  citizens 
and  have  raised  their  i'amilies  respectably  and  sent  them  to  school.  As 
I  have  said,  it  is  virtually  setting  a  preminm  upon  crime.  That  is  the 
way  we  look  upon  it. 

REDUCTION   OF  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

We  believe  also  that  with  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machim-iy 
during  the  last  decade  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  shorti'ii 
the  hours  of  labor.  We  consider  that  an  im])ortant  question.  We  con- 
sider that  if  Hie  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  to  eight  per  day  it  wiuiM 
make  employment  for  so  many  more  men — one-fifth  more  than  are  em- 
ployed at])resont,  and  with  labor-saving  machinery,  i)rogn»8sing  as  it  is 
now,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  will  have  to  be  done.  Now 
upon  that  point  we  belie  ve  that  the  General  Government,  having  an  eight 
hour  law  on  the  statute  book,  ought  to  set  an  example  to  the  diflerent 
States  by  enforcing  that  law.  ( Congress  has  passed  the  law,  but  in  some 
of  the  (loverninent  Departments,  I  belive,  it  is  optional,  while  in  others 
it  is  a  dead  letter;  so  J  understand  from  some  gentlemen  from  Wiisli- 


ington. 


COMPILSOKY  EDUCATION. 


Another  n*medial  measure*  that  we  believe  in  is  com])ulsor>'educatio:!. 
W(»  c(msider  tliat  all  important.  We  consider  that  as  tlie  State  ivquin-^ 
certain  duties  of  the  citizen,  so  it  owes  him  certain  duties;  that  it  can 
not  perform  any  better  or  more  imiiortant  stTviee  tlian  that  of  in.^truei- 
ing  the  future  citizen  in  morality  and  in  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  ami  tha' 
tluM'eis  Ui)  moj-e  eiVe<*tual  way  of  doing  that  than  by  general  eompu!si»r\ 
education.  That  takes  tli<»  children  from  the  street  and  from  the  fartof ' 
and  from  the  workshop  anil  places  them  in  a  position  wliere  thi-y  w.II 
acijuirc*  sutlicieiit  knowhMlgi'  to  l)eet)ine  worlliy  citizens  of  the  Sr.i!  ■ 
wlien  they  come  ol' a^e. 

(.'IIIIJ)  l.ABOK. 

We  believe  also  in  forbidding  the  eniploym«*nt  of  chihlivn  under  ei;^lii 
een  years  of  age  in  faettines  antl  worksimps.     The  cupitlity  of  mhiu- 
parents  induci's  them  to  put  ilieir  tdiildren  of  tender  age,  from  tt-n  t«» 
1  Nvelve  or  lifte«Mi  \rars,  in  I'aelnries  wliere  tlu\v  have  t4i  work  ion;;  hi»n:^. 
and  thev  ilo  thai  even  in  cases  wln^n*  it  is  imt  absolutelv  nei'es.varv  —  :ti 
s<ime  instaijc-rs  in  order  to  iiave  nM>r4»  time  i*)  tluMns<*lves  or  in  i»u!iM*» 
tlieir  income.     We  ronsidt*r  ihal  that  is  entindv  wron;;.     It   i>  a  ^r»  .i: 
wrong  to  thechildnii  thrmselves,  and  besides  that,  the\  take  the  pht<'<  «• 
in  whicli  the  nirii  .Nhouid   In*  emjdoyed.     KspiM-ially  wlifn*  mueli  l.ib«ii 
saving  machiniMV  is  UNcd  a  child  can  be  |Mit   to  wtnU  and  viiu  do  t»  •• 
work  of  a  man  in   manv  <aM  ^  in   makinu  the  on»--twrnlv  third  «»r  >••».  • 
other  fraelional  pari  of  snww  arlicli*  of  prndmtion.    Of  «*oiirM'  in  all  •-iit  . 
ea>es  the  child  wnaid   In-  mm-li   naur  prolitably  «*nip1(»\e<l   in   L'«t:ni:  '«• 
srJHud. 

•'••oNslMKWrv"    LAWS. 
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a  man  to  leave  aaotber  man's  employment^  they  shall  bo  panished  by  a 
line  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  State  prison  not  over 
two  years.  That  is  Uie  substance  of  the  law.  However,  we  have  not 
bad  any  convictions  nnder  that  law.  There  have  been  two  or  three  in- 
dictments in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  bnt  they  coald  never  get  an  Illi- 
noiR  jnry  to  convict  anybody  nnder  snch  a  law  as  that.  Still  we  com- 
plain that  sQch  a  law  should  be  on  the  statute  book  at  all,  and  insist 
Uiat  it  ought  to  be  wiped  out. 

IMPORTATION  OP  LABOR  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

• 

We  think,  also,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 
We  know  that,  notably,  men  working  the  mines  in  the  upper  lake  re- 
gion fireqnently  make  contracts  in  Europe,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  import  a  number  of  laborers  from  there.    It  may  be  said  to  be,  in 
a  modified  form,  the  Chinese  Cooly  system  over  again.    It  is  the  same  sys- 
tem iu  a  modified  and  less  objectionable  form.    Those  men  are  imported 
from  Europe,  and  they  work  from  one  to  two  years  under  contracts  made 
in  Earope.    That  system  is  a  source  of  great  dissatisfiU3tion  to  a  great 
many  American  workingmen,  for  while  a  great  many  of  us  believe  that 
American  workingmen  ought  to  have  <^ protection"  so  as  to  get  better 
VHges,  still,  we  cannot  conceive  how  we  can  be  really  protected  when 
tbe  same  manufacturer  who  advocates  the  ^'protection"  of  American 
labor  cay,  in  case  of  a  lockout,  go  over  to  Germany,  or  some  other  part 
of  Europe,  and  imi)ort  as  many  mechanics  or  laborers  as  he  pleases,  to 
compete  with  our  American  mechanics  here  at  home.    That  was  done 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  glass-blowers  in  New  Jersey.    We  consider 
tluitany  *^  protection  "  now  given  to  American  mechanics  is  of  no  avail 
m  ]oDg  as  capital  can  import  this  cheap  European  labor  in  that  way. 

By  the  CnAiRMJLN : 

Q.  Would  you  reason  from  that  that  the  protection  should  be  with- 
(Irawu  fn)m  American  lal)or  so  far  as  the  existing  tariff  is  concerned, 
«»d  the  whole  Held  he  left  open  to  the  world,  or  do  you  justify  the  de- 
"»aiHi  for  protection  to  American  industry  as  it  now  exists,  and  do  you 
*»^go  further  and  demand  protection  against  tliis  sort  of  thing  of  which 
y^  complain  here,  the  importation  of  cheap  European  labor  T — A.  Al- 
'"w  me  to  explain.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  said  this,  but  it  has  come 
*^it.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  tliat  tlie  workingmen  were  opposed  to  the 
protiM!tion  of  the  American  mechanic,  but  that  they  were  opposed  to 
^in  importation  of  foreign  labor. 

Q.  Yon  are  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  American  labor,  and,  be,- 
<^iuu(e  yen  think  that  American  labor  should  be  protected,  you  demand 
tJiiK  other  protection  in  addition  to  what  now  exists  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  you  are  not  right,  but  I  wish  to 
Hake  this  suggestion  to  you,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  com- 
Dioility  which  comes  here  alrea^ly  manufactured  to  comi>ete  with  our 
hoiue  industry*,  and  a  laborer,  a  living  man,  who  c^omes  here  witli  a 
boiiy  and  a  soul,  and  who  if  he  pitKluces  will  also  consume.  He  may 
for  some  time  eat  as  mucli  sis  he  (Tcates,  but  ultimately  he  becomes  an 
American  citizen  and  adds  to  the  priKluctive  ])uwer  of  this  country. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  SYSTEM  WRONG. 

The  Witness.  We  also  believe  that  the  Government  ought  to  set  an 
pie  to  the  States,  and  that  this  contract  system  of  the  (S^eneral 
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Government  is  entirely  wrong:.  We  beliere  that  the  Government  can 
enter  the  field  and  employ  its  own  labor  and  do  its  own  work  cheaper 
and  better  thf^n  it  can  get  it  done  by  contract.  They  do  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Government  printinjr.  They  do  not  let  that  work  out  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  but  they  do  it  themselves.  In  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  and  everything  of  that  nature,  we  l^elieve  that  the 
Government  shoukl  set  an  example  to  the  States  by  hiring  men  at  so 
nmch  a  day  and  doing  its  own  work  and  paying  its  workmen  li\iug 
wages. 

AN   employer's  liability   ACT   WANTED. 

We  believe  too  in  an  employer's  liability  act,  extending  all  over  th 
country.    For  instance,  where  men  go  on  a  building  where  the  eu 
■ployers  in  their  haste  or  their  cupidity  have  poorly  constructed  mean      -s 
of  working,  ladders,  scaffolding,  and  so  on,  and  thereby  suffer  injurw — . 
we  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  em]doyers  ought  to  be  liable.    ^^~   m^ 
believe  that  in  any  case  of  criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  eu  :s  - 
ployer,  or  failure  to  ])rovide  suitable  means  for  carrying  on  the  wor  1< 
witli  safety  to  the  men  who  do  the  work,  he  ought  to  be  held  ivsjkjus^  "i 
ble  for  any  injury  that  they  may  suffer,  whether  his  emphiyes  sign     zi 
contract  on  that  point  or  not. 

I  have  stated  now  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  desire  t  €• 
say  to  the  committee,  but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  .'^ 
that  they  may  put. 

The  Chairman.  Knowing  that  you  are  rather  a  practical  than  a  the'^  »- 
retical  man,  1  take  it  that  you  pivfer  to  deal  with  fa<*ts  and  tti  .sug;:e>r 
measun»s  whioh  you  think  are  perlinent  and  ]>racti<'able  with  refereii«*r- 
to  inime<Uate  aetion  .* 

The  Witness.  Yes.     Tiie  wav  I   h»ok  at  it  is  this.     While  i  lH»lirVf 

■ 

there  are,  perhajjs.  many  gnod  things  in  the  iloctrines  oi  the  theiiii^tN 
still  life  is  toosluut,  and  we  w;mt  to  get  some  ]iraetieal  renuHiiesduriiu 
our  own  age  and  generation.  The  soeialists,  as  a  matter  of  eoni>e,  Itn.k 
somewhat  higher.  They  intlulge  in  glittering  generalities,  and  whilfl 
may  i)erhai)s  sympathize  with  their  views  t(»  a  ei-rtain  extent,  >fT,  a^  i 
have  said,  wo  want  sometliing  practical  in  our  own  age  and  general i«'i.'. 
and  we  believe  tliat  the  id<'as  and  d«*mands  of  the  trades  uriiMin*!'* 
are  practical  and  definite  in  eertain  «lireetions.  W«*  an*  not  sfrkin^'  I'-r 
the  indefinite  and  the  unknown. 

TnK   TRAni:S   lNln.\s    NOT    SOi'IALISTlC. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  eonfound  the  trailes  unions  and  their  ninwmH.t* 
and  their  concentration  upon  tiie  measures  whieh  yt»u  sng;ri'Ht  hi-n-  w:'i 
the  theories  of  the  soeialistie  reformers? — A.  1).  no.  sir;  ni»t  at  all. 

Q.  You  look  <»n  tliesi*  as  the  jiraetieal  suggestions  of  lianl-hr.i*i'- 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir:  ]»ra<'ti(^al  njeii.  We  tlo  not  imlnlgr  in  thf4in»'>:  ■•• 
h)ok  at  facts. 

Q.  Anil  you  make  thesf  suggestions,  wliich  you  have  pre^-i'TtMi  li*:*. 
from  the  .Ntandpoiui  of  a   luactical  working  eilizm? — A.  \iv  >;r:  » 
W(»rking  citiz«n  of  twcntvlive  v<Mr>'  experiiMHv  and  ivv^ntv  \r.ir^' •..•*: 
bership  in  trades  unicms;  a  con^i>t«*ni   nit-mber  of  tii«-m  during  all  u-*' 
time. 

Q.  Siat«*  what  yon  think  i<  thf  rc.i.Min  that  these  diH-rriue>  <»i"  .ii»** 
j)ractical  and  a  mi»re  tliet»rclical  natun*  ohtain  to  some  eximt  la  ti.> 
«->'in(r\  ?  Do  tliey  grow  out  <»f  the  I'aet  that  these  abusfji  fXiM?— A. 
Tudoubtedlv. 
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Q.  And  as  these  abases  are  alleviated  or  removed,  what  will  become 
'  these  theories  and  soggestions  of  a  somewhat  revolutionary  kindf 
•  yoa  think  they  will  grow  stronger,  or  they  will  disappear! — A.  As 
tlie  ezisiting  evils  disappear  the  people  who  advocate  these  theories 
lose  their  following.    As  society  improves,  socialism  grows  weaker. 

Q.  What  has  ^en  yonr  observation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the^e 
s^ocjaligtic  doctrines  in  the  city  of  Chicago  T    I  speak  of  that  city  because 
yoa  have  lived  there,  and  also  because  I  have  come  to  think  that  the 
socialism  (as  we  call  it)  which  scares  folks  is  found,  perhaps,  more  in 
Chicago  than  any  where  else  in  this  country. — A.  In  Chicago,  three  or  four 
.veani  ago,  the  socialistic  labor  party  polled  13,000  votes.    They  elected 
ope  State  senator  and  three  members  of  the  other  house.    The  soeialis- 
tics  party- in  Chicago,  almost  without  exception,  I  would  say — certainly 
tbe  exceptions  do  not  exceed  100 — is  composed  of  foreigners,  and  the 
CTi^eat  mass  of  them  are  Germans.    That  is  the  fact,  so  far  as  Chicago  is 
c^oiicemed.    That  party  has  very  little  hold  on  the  Iiish  or  the  English  or 
tiie  native  American  elements.    It  is  principally  composed  of  Germans, 
F^oles,  Bohemians,  and  people  of  that  kind.    Since  that  election  the 
I>arty  has  dwindled  down  until  at  the  last  election  they  polled  only  GOO 
or  700  votes.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  they  polled 
tbose  13,000  votes  they  were  reinforced  in  great  measure  by  the  trades 
vinionists,  who  considered  themselves  oppressed  and  who  went  in  at  that 
time  and  vote<l  the  socialistic  ticket.    I  know  a  great  many  trades 
unionists  who  voted  the  socialistic  party's  ticket;  I  know  I  did  it  my- 
self, by  way  of  a  protest. 

Q.  Xow,  as  to  the  spread  of  the  actual,  intellectual  belief  in  these 
iKNnalistic  doctrineii,  what  should  you  say  about  tliatf — A.  I  do  not 
tiiink  it  exists  to  the  same  extent  that  it  did  four  years  ago.  The  work- 
ing people  are  more  trades  unionists  than  anything  else  now.  They  be- 
'We  more  in  these  practical,  ameliorative  measures  which  I  have  trie<l 
'<*  set  forth  here  to-day. 

Q.  If  they  get  more  wages,  that  is  all  they  want,  I  suppose? — A.  No; 
'^at  is  not  all  they  want. 

Q.  Is  that  all  as  against  capital? — A.  All  as  against  capital.  As  to 
^■*«  rest,  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  they  can  educate  and  feed,  and  clothe  themselves  and 
^^eir  families  and  surround  themselves  with  comfortable  homes? — A. 
^  es,  sir. 

EARNINGS  AND  SAVINGS  OF   PRINTERS. 

Q.  How  many  printers  are  there  in  Chicago,  or  about  how  many? — A. 
Vjuit  week  we  had  about  1,027  in  good  standing  in  the  union. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  outside  the  union? — A.  1  presume  there  are, 
^aybe,  between  400  and  500  outside  the  union,  including  women. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  should  you  say  are  women? — A.  I*robably 
Bbont  75. 

Q.  Are  they  married  women,  any  of  them? — A.  Some  are  married. 

Q.  I  andi*rstand  you  to  say  that  you  think  that  tlie  printers  are,  on 
tbe  whole,  the  best  edncate<l  and  most  intelligent  class  of  workiugineu 
wj^nized  there  in  any  trades  union? — A.  That  is  my  im])ression.  in 
<mr  trades  niiions  we  do  not  re(X)gnize  auy  diil'erence  between  men  and 
women.  We  have  31  or  32  ladies  who  are  members  of  our  union ;  they 
pay  the  same  dues  as  the  men;  they  get  the  same  wages  as  tlie  men, 
aod  they  come  to  our  elections  and  vote  the  same  as  the  men.  Thero 
HI  equality  all  tbe  way  through. 

Q.  What  ia  the  payof  printers?— A.  Forty  cents  a  thousand  ems  on  the 
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luoming  papers,  30  cents  a  thousand  ems  on  the  evening  papers,  and 
818  a  ^veek  where  they  work  by  the  week. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  know  in  your  trade  or  business  in  Chicagc 
who  have  accumulated  a  thousand  dollars  ? — A.  I  am  very  well  acqnainte<L4 
with  the  ])riiiters,  and  I  tiiink  1  would  know  the  people  who  aocnmaIate<lV 
whether  I  knew  all  th<?  rest  or  not.    T  do  not  believe  there  are  10  mem- 
bers of  the  Tyi)Ofrraphical  Union — I  do  not  know  of  1() — who  have  ai-rii 
nnilated  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Is  that  because  they  are  a  thriftless  class,  or  because  of  the  inadi-*-* 
quacy  of  their  pay  t — A.  It  is  not  because  they  are  a  thriftless  class  . 
for  the  most  steady  men  and  the  haixiest  workers  ilo  not  aceuniulatf  ^ 
In  fact  1  have  heard  some  of  them  say  that  it  is  useless  to  try.  The  ^^ 
say,  "There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  save  anything;  if  we  can  make  lK)t  #j 
ends  meet  that  is  all  we  can  do." 

Q.  How  many  of  them  own  their  own  homesteads  or  the  houses  tin— j^- 
live  in? — A.  I  should  judge  not  over  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  that  they  live  in  clear  of  debt,  or  are  they  usual  1  v 
incumbered? — A.  Usually  incumbered, 

Q.  Of  the  wage  laborers  generally  in  Chicago  what  i)ercentage  do  ym/ 
think  are  worth  a  thousand  dollars? — A.  I  think  the  iiroiXHtion  auHin;; 
them  would  be  less  than  among  the  printers,  if  there  is  any  difl'eremx'. 

Q.  Then  the  i)rinters,  you  think,  are  the  best  off  in  that  reganlT — A.  / 
think  so. 

Q.  How  many  lio  you  think  are  worth  8»^()0f — A.  Not  over  L'.'i  per  ei*iir. 
of  them. 

Q.  Only  one  man  in  four? — A.  Oh,  tliei-e  is  not  that  proportion;  tiien* 
would  not  be  cmt?  man  in  four  worth  8500. 

Q.  Asa  whole  do  they  live  from  han«i  to  mouth? — A.  That  is aUMit  it. 

By  ;Mr.  (.'all: 

Q.  Is  thi*re  any  i)rovision  or  feature  in  your  trades  union  designeil  i«» 
fxclude  jx'rsons  from  bec-oming  members  of  your  craft? — .\.  TIhtc  i<  :i 
provision  whirh  HMjuires  that  where  we  regulate  the  nunilK'r  of  appnMi 
ticps,  there  shall  Im^  <mly  two  apprentices  for  every  ten  men  in  tin-  otlii-v. 

Q.  You  have  established  that  limit,  tht»n,  of  two  apprentires  or  t\»«i 
new  i)ersons  to  be  admitted  to  learn  the  trade  tor  every  ten  men  t-ni 
ploye<l? — A.  Kor  fr(»m  seven  to  ten  men. 

Q.  Th<Mi  you  ilo  rlaim  the  right  to  tletermine  the  numUT  of  ]H'r^on« 
ttijit  shall  l>el(»n'^  to  the  trade. — A.   We  «lo,  in  that  wav. 


M.  I).  CoNNOLLV  sworn  and  examiniMt. 

By  .Mr.  Call: 

(Question.  What  is  your  or<'Up:ition? — Answer.  I  am  a  printer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  n*sid«*? — A.  In  tiie  rjty  of  I 'ovington.  Ky.  1  work 
in  <*in(*inii:iti. 

O.  How  hinir  have  ^«»u  been  engage*!  in  voiir  trade? — A.  .Sinei*  TViJ 
\vitli  the  I'xreption  t>l'two  ye:iis. 

t^.  An*  ynij  :i  nifnil»erof  :iny  irade.s  union  ? — A.  Yes,  <\r:  1  am  u  i:i«-iii 
ber  <it'the  riiirinnati  Typographiral  I'nion,  N«».  X 

Q.  Are  yon  a  deletrati*  to  the  I'V<leraiion  <.'ongn'.*is  now  in  ^fs-^ior. 
here? — A.  Y«-s,  sir;  1  ant  a  liele^j.iti*  l'n»m  the  Tnule.s  Asia-uibly  uf  l^o- 
cuiuati ;  I  represent  that  organi/ation  in  the  I^abor  CoDgTV«s  here. 
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Q«  We  8hall  be  glad  to  reoerre  anj  fnrther  BiiggeBtiaiii»  tluit  yoa  may 
desire  to  prei^ent  t— A.  ^oduug  eliie  oocnra  to  me  at  this  momeiit. 

By  Mr  PUGH: 

Q.  Did  yoa  hear  the  usBtmKiDy  of  Mr.  M(<nelliaid  here  in  refereof^ 
to  the  compensation*  the  mode  of  IrriniEr*  and  the  dutocmteut  of  the  la- 
boriDg  classes  in  Chicago  ? — A.  ^o.  idr:  I  came  in  jwn  ttboat  two  min- 
Qtes  before  I  made  myself  known  to  the  oommittoe^ 

Q.  Yon  think  the  necsefisity  of  people  among  the  laboring  ckuwietf^  to 
bave  their  children  employed  is  ch&rge&Ue  to  tlie  iuadeqmMry  *ff  the 
pa  J  which  the  laborer  himnelf  get^  for  hi^  work  f—A.  Ye&  usir. 

Q.  YoQ  do  not  think,  then,  that  among  tl»e  working  ji#iople  jiar<HUt*- 
^onld  send  their  children  to  seek  em]tkn'meut  ii  they  were  kble  Us  do 
Without  the  money  which  the  *:hildren  enm  ? — A^  I  beheve  thut  f'^nr- 
^fths  of  them  who  now  iiend  their  childreD  om  to  Lfcbor  would  not  do 

• 

'^  were  their  own  comjicmfiation  snlhiseut  to  provide  ior  tiie  family  ex- 


By  the  Chatkjiaj^  : 

Q.  Yon  reside  in  Covington.  Ky.  ? — A.  Y«s. 

Q.  What  is  tlie  popnljfction  of  thict  plwst* — A.  A  boat  tldrty-fiTe 
thousand. 

Q.  ItisooimettedwitiiCincixaiaribyabndge.1  rjelk^    — A.  Ye^wsir. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  and  obserratKin  of  tLe  fXAiditiozi  of  the  working 
people  extends.  I  scpfMise.  to  boui  piatt»  ? — A.  I  hare  h^d  rery  iittie 
boslnese  ooiin€3CboD  wnii  il^orington.  tiiongii  I  hare  m^fiSi  there  ior 
thiztT-fcNir  yeaz«.  I  am  emp«oi«d  ui  ^^ui^musm  and  ooun^eusd  wjili 
M^cnl  lAbor  orgaziizvtaant  tb*sre  aoid  mos:  of  my  lel*iare  time  itat^  b^^en 


Q.  There  art  oiher  jirii;':*!re  refsidii;g  hx  Cor^ingvjij.  of  ♦yiurw- ! — A- 
Ye*:  a  great  maiy. 
Q.  Me2i  wito  are  ouLiaesci>id  wni  ^  '.nzr  (jrgabi:X£atJi«.  :i:  Ciiifrzina.tj  ? — A . 


Q.  I  ssppo«dE:  y.:*cr  fcw/wjtscg*:  of  iii*s:r  'xincjTi'c  i*  yr^fxxj  oetxz*^  I — 
Q.  Is  tiie^  v.-TrirD^.c.  Ti«^  laiif^  at^  Uia;; '/  Uj*:  ;/r.L>r»  il  C:2ji^ii2«at-  T — 

in  ^-:''.::i.r:<«.  ix  tj«f:  ♦Am*-  ^rn'ou.:  o:  m'Xi*-*. 


.^. 


\msa^  oS  U:^J.  Til*:  '.o*^  vjj*  z  '-=•  ::!  '-iv-Xin  ^ — A-  Y*:*-  *^.     Tii*ir*  -• 
&  Bpv  ju&*:l  1  i.i»*5  w*  -u^;  v*i#»-»  'jt^  *jT»5i*  ^Hr7aai;«ffi !— ->    *^ 
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Q.  You  say  that  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  the  printen  tg 
Covington  and  in  Cincinnati  is  one-half  f — A.  Nearly  that;  abont  osx^ 
half.  I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  what  is  paid  in  the  different  sn^n 
otlic^)8  in  Covington.  There  are  only  a  few  offices  there,  and  the  prio^ 
paid  in  those  offices  vary,  but  I  heard  of  the  pay  in  one  or  two  of  tJbe 
Covington  offices,  and  I  know  it  was  fully  50  per  cent,  less  than  wli^ 
organized  printers  were  getting  across  the  river. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  work  which  they  do  in  Covington  ig 
of  a  less  valuable  character  T — ^A.  The  work  is  as  laborioos,  I  presume- 
probably  more  so. 

Q.  Does  it  require  as  much  skill  as  the  work  upon  the  larger  joanuls 
in  Cincinnati  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  it  does.  Persons  who  oooM 
not  hold  a  situation  on  a  first-class  morning  newspaper  might  work  io  a 
small  ofBce  and  set  up  from  reprint  copy. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  have  elucidated  is  this:  whether  your  muow 
atlect  wages  in  your  craft,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  f  I  shoold  like  to 
have  you  answer  the  question  as  nearly  as  you  can  from  yonr  knowMge 
and  your  observation  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  I  realize  that  yon 
rannot  be  very  accurate  or  detailed  in  your  statement,  bnt  I  should  like 
you  to  give  us  your  best  knowledge  and  judgment  on  that  point^A. 
\V('11,  T  think,  to  speak  geneniUy  of  the  trade,  that  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  receive  15  i>er  cent,  more  than  those  who  sie 
not  members.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that,  as  an  existing  fhct,  those  who  are  in  the  organi- 
zation receive  15  iM>r  cent,  more  wages  than  those  who  are  oatside  of 
it  T    (3;m  you  tell  us  now  whether  the  fact  that  the  organizations  exirt 
and  demand  and  obtain  for  their  members  this  higher  pay  is  also  a  bene- 
lit  to  tbi^  ])rinters  who  do  not  belong  to  any  organization,  helping  them 
ti>  ;rot  i^iore  wages  than  they  would  otherwise  receive  T — ^A.  Yes  rir; 
there  -.wv  a  great  many  employers,  proprietors  of  printing  offices,  who 
say  that  they  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  an  organization  and  who  will 
not  employ  members  of  the  organization,  but  those  employers  will  have 
ail  established  scale  of  their  owd,  ami  when  the  organization,  raises  ife 
price  they  ni  a  great  many  cases  will  follow  snit  by  a  small  advance, 
and  will  pay  their  printers  more  than  they  were  paying  them  before, 
though  still  I'cfusing  to  come  up  to  the  scale  adopted  by  the  orgauin- 
tion. 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fa<;t,  the  influence  of  the  organization  mivA^ 
the  ]>ay  of  holh  classes  of  printers,  those  who  belong  to  it  and  tho«r 
wlio  do  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  tlie  Typographic  Union  existed  in  Cincinnati  T — A. 
The  original  organization  was  instituted  in  1840  as  the  Typographirjl 
Association  or  Society,  in  1852  it  became  a  '^  Union,"  and  was  really 
the  mother  of  the  present  In  tenia  tionalTyiiographic  Union  of  the  United 
Slates  antl  Canada. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  testifiiMl  here  l^efore  you,  Ktat«Hl  that  the  prin 
tcrs'  nnion  nntlertakes  to  say  how  many  apprentices  shall  learn  the  trmk. 
Is  that  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

li.  You  also  understand  that  to  bi*  the  fact? — A.  Yes. 

KKASONS  FOB  LIMITING  THK  M'MBER  OP  APPREXTICKS. 

Q,  What  is  your  reason,  or  the  union's  reason,  for  assaming  thai 
power? — A.  It  is  this:  The  fact  has  been  demonstrated  to  Cte  Ber- 
bers of  tile  rraft  that,  where  there  is  no  limit  put  npon  the  niunbercf 
a]»pifntiees  in  an  ofii<'e,  the  proprietor  of  the  office  Oikes  advaat^ccf 
ihat  faet,  and  the  preferred  matter,  esiiecially  if  itis  noldUksdli 
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Q.  We  8haU  be  glad  to  receive  any  farther  suggestions  that  yon  may 
desire  to  present  f — A.  Nothing  else  occors  to  me  at  this  moment. 

By  Mr  Puoh: 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McClelland  here  in  reference 
'o  the  compensation,  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  discontent  of  the  la- 
iring classes  in  Chicago  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  in  jnst  aboat  two  min- 
utes before  I  made  myself  known  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Toil  think  the  necessity  of  people  among  the  laboring  classes  to 
iave  their  children  employed  is  chargeable  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
pay  which  the  laborer  himself  gets  for  his  work  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  among  the  working  people  parents 

^ould  send  their  children  to  seek  employment  if  they  were  able  to  do 

''"ithoutthe  money  which  the  children  earn  t — ^A.  I  believe  thatfour- 

fi  ftbs  of  them  who  now  send  their  children  out  to  labor  would  not  do 

It  were  their  own  compensation  sufiicient  to  provide  for  the  family  ex- 

I^^Dses. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  reside  in  Covington,  Ky.  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  that  place  f — A.  About  thirty-five 
tlioQsand. 

Q.  It  is  connected  with  Cincinnati  by  a  bridge,  I  believe  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  and  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  working 

l»eop]e  extends,  I  suppose,  to  both  places  f — A.  I  have  had  very  little 

hosiuess  connection  with  Covington,  though  I  have  resided  there  for 

thirty-four  years.    I  am  employed  in  Cincinnati  and  connected  with 

Meveral  labor  organizations  there  and  most  of  my  leisure  time  has  been 

ipeat  there. 

Q.  There  are  other  printers  residing  in  Covington,  of  course? — A. 
V<*8;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Men  who  are  connected  with  your  organization  in  Cincinnati? — A. 
Ve«,8ir. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  knowledge  of  their  condition  is  pretty  definite  ? — 
•^»  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Is  their  condition  the  same  as  that  of  the  printers  in  Cincinnati  t — 
•^.  There  is  some  difference,  on  account  of  the  rents  in  Covington  being 
••heaper;  that  makes  their  condition  better;  they  can  have  a  better 
''ouAe  in  Co\ington  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Do  those  men  work  in  Cincinnati  f — A.  Some  of  them. 

WAGES  UIGHEB  WHERE  LABOR  IS  ORGANIZED. 

Q.  Is  the  pay  of  printers  in  Covington  the  same  as  in  Cincinnati  f — A. 
Xo,  sir;  it  is  50  per  cent.  less. 

Q.  So  that  the  Covington  printer  who  does  business  in  Cincinnati  is 
better  off  than  the  one  who  lives  in  Cincinnati  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is 
or»  organization  in  the  printing  trade  in  Covington. 

Q.  That  suggests  a  question  as  to  your  observation  and  knowledge. 
of  the  condition  of  the  members  of  your  own  trade,  in  any  given  locality 
where  it  is  organized,  us  comi>ared  with  their  condition  where  they  are 
ODorganized.  Where  are  wages  higher,  where  tlie  printers  are  organ- 
ized or  where  they  are  unorgaiiized  ? — A.  Where  we  are  organized  wages 
higher  than  where  we  are  unorganized. 

Q.  Other  things  l)eing  equal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  higher  are  they  where  the  trade  is  organized! — A.  That 
oonsiderably  in  different  places, 
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Q.  I  sec  floating  through  the  papers  some  account  of  committees  be 
longing  to  trades  unions  traveling  from  one  employer  to  another  hen* 
in  this  city  of  Xew  York  at  the  present  time  and  trj'ing  to  induce  men 
wiio  are  at  work  for  certain  contractors,  builders  generally,  to  withdraw  - 
troni  their  employment ;  do  you  know  anything  about  that  T — A.  1  know-^ 
nothing  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  wliether  they  are  exercising  this  assumed  righ*  ^ 
in  that  way  or  not  I — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  how  it  is  hert..^ 

Q.  D(»  yuu  know  anything  of  the  general  condition  of  the  lalKirin 
people  south  of  you,  luinters  and  mechanics  generally  ?— A.  Xo,  sir; 
<lo  not.     I  might  nn^ntitm  an  organization  in  Cincinnati,  a  very  receij-   ^ 
one,  which  sent  rei)resentatives  to  the  central  organization  some  six  ^  ^^^ 
eight  weeks  ago.     It  is  known  as  the  Sausage  Makers'  Union  of  (.'i   r^- 
cinnaii.    They  laid  their  grievances  before  the  arbitration  comiiiitt«^(. 
of  the  Trades  Assembly.     They  stated  to  the  committee  that  their  i»iir 
varied  from  84  to  80  a  week,  the  best  hands  receiving  the  latter  cnnii»t-ij. 
sation  ;  that  they  had  to  work  some  days  as  long  as  eighteen  hoiirN  u 
day.  and  that  on  Sundays  they  wi»re  required  to  perform  extra  lal  H>r 
without  receiving  extra  compensation. 

Q.  Those  people  in  that  occupation  live  mostly  in  Cincinnati,  I  >u/>- 
pn>e.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  your  own  craft  and"/ 
other  skilled  laborers  in  Xew  Orleans,  Memphis,  Louisville,  Charlesttm, 
^Mobile.  Atlanta,  or  any  of  the  cities  south  of  you  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

ii.  You  oo  n(»t  know  anything  aluiut  the  condition  of  the  workiii;:- 
men  in  the  Stjuthern  States ! — A.  1  do  ifot. 

(>.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  in  any  part  of  the  country? — A.  yo,  sir. 

r>v  Mr.  Call: 

« 

i},  y\v.  McLf>^:jn.  the  h\>{  witness,  said  that  the  printers'  union  lini 
iti'd  ihe  iiuniber  i»t' apprentices  \o  two  for  every  ten  workmen  emplove^l 
in  each  otlice;  do  you  under.Ntaml  that  to  be  the  rule? — A.  Yes,  Mr:  in 
our  town  there  can  be  tw<»  ai>prentices  for  every  ten  men.  but  in  im 
I  ase  niori*  than  tltree  in  a  tlaily  newspaper  otlii^e.  Kven  the  Kmpnnr 
:nid  tin*  (oniniercial.  which  employ  about  ninety  men  each,  have  Imi: 
thne  apprmtu'cs  in  ea^-h  <»llice. 

().  Tlnit  i  nndi*rstan<l  to  l>e  a  general  provision  in  the  rules  oi' all  tht- 
iiM'i's  uiiion>.  liMii;iiig  the  number  of  apprentices  in  that  pro|Kirti"ii. 
till-  nnnibcr  of  new  ju'rsons  who  shirfl  Ix*  admitted  to  learn  thetntdf  f— 
A.  V»'^.  >ir:  ami  it  .\«»u  will  permit  me  1  will  give  the  tinimuin  font.  It 
:n  imit  ioI"  tlif  purpoM'  of  j»rev«Miting  per>ons  fi*om  learning  the  (nnh 
•ji;i;  >ii«!i  ]»rovi>ioiis  :n«*  i'n;;rafr«Ml  u]M»r)  the  rules  gi»vcrnin^  theun:u:i%: 
liii;  it  i^  t««r  the  pnrpox-  «»f  ton-ing  p«'r>on.s  to  learn  ditVen-nt  trailer*  .iTi*: 
M«»'  To  ijil  -ii  iiiiu  tln'onr  1 1  aih*.  thereby  cau^iinii  ;ireat  .Niitlernij  in  th.%' 
j.ai  :i«-ii!ar  tia<lc*.  That  is  mie  reason  for  such  a  rule,  and  I  am  ^iti-^lit.l 
•ii.M  !:  i>  !ln   i»iin«ipal  rtMs«»n  wli\  tln'  iiri:ani/atii»ns  adopt  that  rn!«  . 

<J.  '[\\aX  i^.  you  want   to  linjit   tin*  suppl>  of  lal»<»r? — A.  We  w.nr  :•• 

•  l;^::il>iit<'  \\. 

\K  >o  a>  to  j.i.vi-nt  ii>  b«'ing  ixc«'H>i\r  in  anyone  trad**? — A.    ^  • -. 
-.1 . 

«,».  IbiA  ;i  ■•■  ViHi  ;:i»!n'_:  :o  kn-p  np  till'  ^^upplN  «>f  iu-a  prnttrr^  wj. 
\i'ii  li.'jiii  tin-   >'.'.pl»iy  ni   Jipprfniircs  a<  yt»u  il«»?     Snppo  #•   tfii:    ;•• 

•  •I  L:aiii/atio:i  r::rf.i;h»Ml  .ill  thf  praclir:il  piintevn:  when  ten  lin-n  ::s  .t: 
»»!i:r<'  .liiil  th«if  \\«»;i.d  In-  Iml  two  UfW  ini'ii  to  take  theii  ji.af*"";  *.%*%%. 
in  \  ii'W  of  Tl,;it  t'.nT.  h«»w  do  yon  i-\jnct  to  kiM*p  up  the  iraih- f — A.  i  itir 
oi;^.ini/,i:ion.  like  all  i'IIhth.  is  will  aware  i»f  the  I'aei  thai  throni:b«*ut 
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tobandlei  will  be  given  to  apprentices  who  are  employed  by  the  week 

«t  a  very  low  rate;  they  will  receive  that  matter  to  set  up,  while  the 

objectionable  matter,  *which  is  more  difficult  and  therefore  slower,  will 

w  Riven  to  the  journeymen  who  are  employed  by  the  piece.    For  that 

.ftflAoii  the  printers  were  compelled  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices 

'O  each  establishment.    It  was  necessary  for  their  own  protection. 

Q.  Tea  consider  that  a  very  important  point,  I  ttike  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  object  of  your  association  largely  fail  if  you  did  not 

'ONbt  uiion  tliat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  "preferred  matter" — that  which  requires 
te««  skill  1 — ^A.  No,  sir.    What  is  generally  termed  "  fat  ^  in  the  printing 

.  Q.  Easy  workf — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  cai^y  sometimes,  and  sometimes  it 
^  rather  complicated,  but  yet  good  bills  are  made  ux>on  it — more  money 
^^n  be  made  upon  it  than  upon  ordinaiy  matter. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  that  it  requires  more  or  less  skill  than  other  matter  f — 

^«  lu  some  eases  it  requii*es  more,  and  in  others  le^s;  but,  wliere  it 

lid  not  reqaire  any  extraordinary  amount  of  skill,  all  that  matter 

w-oiild  bo  taken  from  the  journeyman  and  given  to  the  ap])reuti(*^>«. 

Pile  joanieyman  also  might  perhaps  be  placed  upon  what  would  be 

termed  ^'fat  matter";  there  might  be  two  classes  of  it  in  the  office  at 

tlie  Mame  time,  and  in  such  a  case  the  emplo^-er  who  hiul  plenty  of  :ij)- 

l»Tcntices  would  give  them  the  work  which  required  no  extra  skill.     In 

t.1ia^  way  an  apprentice  might  do  in  a  given  time  three  times  the  amount 

c»f  work  that  a  journeyman  could  do  in  the  same  time,  and  the  api)rcn- 

^iceft  would  be  receiving  $3  a  week  while  doing  that  work,  and  taking 

it  away  from  the  journeymen  in  the  office,  who  would  be  working  ou 

nutter  that  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  living  out  of. 

Q.  How  do  you  enforce  this  assumed  right  of  yours  to  dictiite  the 
unmlier  of  apprentices  in  a  printing  office  f — A.  Well,  in  Cincinnati,  each 
eOce  has  an  official  re]>resentative  of  the  luiion  who  is  known  as  an 
office  committee-man.  If  the  foreman  or  omj)loyer  wen^  to  ]>ut  i)\u^ 
BKTO  apprentice  into  the  office  than  the  number  alluted  to  it  by  the 
nilett  governing  the  association,  the  office  committee-man  would  object, 
«orl  if  the  apprentice  were  not  withdrawn  the  committee -man  wouhi 
hivo  power  to  call  the  men  from  the  office  until  that  objectionable  act 
*a«  undone  and  the  apprentice  removed — in  other  wonls,  he  wouhl 
have  the  power  to  order  a  strike. 

Q.  Is  that  the  extent  of  the  means  that  you  resort  to,  to  enforce  tnat 
niJeof  the  union f — A.  That  is  all — to  strike. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  exercise  your  right  to  clear  out  of  the  office  an<l 
let  the  employer  get  on  the  best  way  he  ciin  without  you  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Yoa  do  not  kill  anybody,  I  suppose  ? — A.  O,  no ;  nothing  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  You  do  not  say,  either,  that  the  apprentice  sliall  not  be  allowed  to 
iFfirk  if  he  can  get  a  chance  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  Biui])ly  exercise  the  right  of  going  where  you  think  ])roper 
yourselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  a  like  power  is  assumed  by  trades  unions  in  other  crafts, 
Jo  ibey  resort  to  the  same  means  of  enforcing  it,  or  do  tlH\v  iidopt  other 
inetfns,  and  if  so,  what  other  means? — A.  All  the  organizations  that  I 
am  acqaainte<l  with  represented  in  the  Trades  Assentbly  of  Cincinnati 
adopt  alMint  the  mime  means. 

Q.  And,  B»  far  as  you  know,  throughout  the  country,  wherever  that 
power  ia  claimed^  is  it  exercised  in  tlie  same  way? — A.  In  about  the 
•ame  way. 
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the  purpose  of  distribatmg  them  among  the  different  trades  so  that  all 
can  have  a  fair  chance;  and  if  there  were  no  saoh  role  and  men  were 
I>ermitted  to  crowd  into  particular  trades  so  as  to  lower  the  prices  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  make  a  living,  that  would  be  far 
worse  for  them  than  if  they  were  kept  out  of  the  tiade  altogether. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  You  want  to  prevent  the  overstocking  of  the  business,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  the  reduction  of  wages  f — ^A.  That  is  the  object. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  But  does  not  the  rule  have  the  effect  to  make  a  surplus  of  unskilled 
labor  in  the  community  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  these  trades  unions  take  any  care  of  the  interests  of  unskilled 
labor  T — ^A.  They  certainly  do,  at  least  in  my  city,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Trades  Assembly.  The  i>ersons  who  work  upon  the  streets  of 
the  city  driving  carts,  the  cartmen,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  were 
unorganized,  have  had  their  pay  advanced  probably  15  or  20  per  cent 
within  the  Isist  three  months,  alUiough  they  were  not;  organized  and  had 
no  representation  at  all  in  the  Trades  Assembly. 

Q.  Was  that  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Trades  Assembly  f — A^  Yes, 
sir.  Another  x>oint :  One  of  you  gentlemen  a  while  ago  spoke  of  this 
rule  of  ours  keeping  people  out  of  the  different  kinds  of  trades  and  over> 
stocking  the  market  with  unskilled  labor.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
of  the  honorable  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  unskilled  labor  market 
is  overstocked  by  persons  who  are  imported  and  brought  into  our  labor 
market;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  fireight-handlers  of  this  city  were  on 
a  strike,  the  employers  imported  people  from  foreigki  countries  to  take 
their  places.  That  is  the  way  that  the  market  is  overstocked  with  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  United  States.  The  railroad  companies  do  the  sam» 
thing. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Of  course  you  must  be  aware  that,  in  the  public  mind,  one  of  the 
chief  objections  made  to  your  organizations  is  this  right  or  power  which 
they  claim  and  exercise  to  practically  exclude  apprentices  ffom  learning 
trades,  and  that  it  is  said  to  be  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of  a  man 
or  a  boy  to  select  his  occupation  in  life.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  quits 
desirable  that  you  should  make  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  you  ex* 
ercise  that  right  or  x>ower  very  clear.  As  you  have  explained  it,  I  do 
not  understand  that  you  set  up  any  right  to  prevent  a  boy  from  learning 
a  trade f — ^A.  No,  sir,  we  do  not,  except  that  we  withdraw  from  the  ofBos 
where  our  rule  is  infringed — from  any  ofSce  that  iuMnges  upon  the  right 
of  the  men  employed  there,  as  we  view  it. 

Q.  And  every  employer,  when  he  hires  a  member  of  your  union,  knows 
that  that  man  is  subject  to  this  law  or  rule  of  the  union,  and  that  he 
must  leave  the  ofSce  if  any  more  apprentices  are  employed  than  the  rule 
of  the  order  permits  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  fact  enters  into  the  contract  between  the  trades-union 
man  and  the  employer,  does  it  notf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  an  element  of  the  originid  arrangement  between  the 
member  of  your  union  and  the  employer,  that,  if  the  employer  sees  fit  to 
violate  the  rule  of  the  union  respecting  the  number  of  apprentices  that 
may  be  taken  in  an  office,  the  employ6  may  leave  his  employmeotT — ▲. 
Yes,  sur. 

Q.  And  he  employs  the  man  sul^ect  to  that  oondition  t— A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  the  union  sets  np  no  other  condition — 
no  new  condition  f — A.  None  whatever;  we  do  nothing  bat  to  with- 
draw from  the  office. 

Q.  Now,  your  reason  for  that,  yon  say,  is  that  experience  has  taught 
yon  that  aujr  other  rule  is  an  injury  to  the  trade  generally^  and  to  those 
who  have  given  time  and  thought  and  effort  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
trade  as  a  means  for  earning  a  livelihood  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  consider  that  having,  under  the  existing  organization  of 
society,  qualified  yourselves  for  that  business,  you  have  in  a  certain 
aense  a  vested  property  right  to  exercise  that  calling  for  your  own  good 
and  for  your  own  maintenance,  and  not  to  be  beaten  down  from  your 
proper  place  in  society  by  a  dangerous  and  hurtful  competition  on  the 
part  of  outside  persons  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  trade  T — A.  Tliat 
is  it 

Q.  Is  that  result  which  you  seek  to  guard  against  in  your  trade  any 
diffietrent  in  principle  from  what  would  result  if,  among  employers,  tbose 
who  conduct  business  and  have  capital  to  invest,  too  large  a  number  of 
them  should  go  into  a  business,  or  should  crowd  into  any  of  the  pursuits 
of  life,  and  so  should  ruin  it  by  overi>roductionf  And  is  the  prevention 
of  the  introdaction  of  too  large  a  number  of  apprentices  into  any  one 
tnde  really  the  exercise  of  a  right  in  any  way  different  in  its  nature 
fam  the  right  exercised  by  the  community  largely  to  exclude  from 
uy  pursuit  too  large  a  numoer  of  competitors  f — A.  In  answer  to 
thatl  will  say  that  there  is  little  difference.  The  employers  also  bave 
Uw8  and  rules  governing  them.  We  occasionally  hear  of  the  expul- 
nm  of  members  from  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  and 
nidi  like  organizations,  persons  who  have  become  guilty  of  misconduct 
in  some  financial  transaction :  which  conduct  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
action  of  an  employer  who  will  infiringe  upon  the  rights  of  a  trade  organ- 
itttion  or  union.  He  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  great  many  members 
of  the  union  to  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  him  for  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  undex  certain  conditions.  1  look  upon  it  that  business  men  have 
tbe  right  to  drive  a  man  out  who  is  working  to  the  detriment  of  their 
interests,  that  they  have  a  right  to  exclude  him  firom  their  organizations ; 
sod  of  course  we  try  to  do  the  same  thing  in  our  trade  by  excluding 
too  hirge  a  number  of  apprentices,  because  we  know  that  if  they  are 
Mimftted  the  employer  will  use  them  for  the  purpose  of,  as  we  consider 
it,  defhiuding  the  journeymen  of  their  rights. 

Q.  Then  this  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  received 
to  learn  the  trade  in  any  office  is  one  of  the  measures  which  you  reganl 
IS  essential  in  order  to  protect  yourselves  against  ruinous  competi- 
tion t — A.  Yes>  sir. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  pubLio  fact  that  physicians  sign  agreements  among 
Chemsclves  regulating  their  charges,  and  that  if  any  one  of  them  disre- 
gards that  agreement  they  ostracize  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  true  and  a  public  fact  that  lawyers  agree  upon  fee- 
billa,  and  that  if  any  of  them  disregard  the  agreement  they  are  ostracized 
by  their  profession  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  general  rule,  and  are  not  the^e  public  facts  which 
«xist  wherever  there  is  a  large  number  of  lawyers  or  a  large  nuulbei*  of 
physiciaua  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don*t  yoa  think  that  your  trades  union  rule  is  about  the  same  in 
principle  T — A.  Just  about 
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By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  But  you  do  not  undertake  to  enforce  your  rule  by  ostradam  at  all; 
you  only  withdraw  yourselves  firom  the  employment  of  the  employer  who 
infringes  upon  what  you  regard  as  your  rights  in  this  matterf^A.  We 
withdraw  ourselves  if  the  employer  persists;  but  of  course  in  a  great 
many  instances  the  apprentices  are  forced  to  withdraw  and  the  men 
are  retained.  That,  of  course  may,  be  regarded  as  virtually  ostiacizing 
the  appreutices  for  the  time. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  interfere  with  the  apprentices  at  all,  as  I  ander- 
stand  you? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  simply  produce,  by  withdrawing  yourselves  from  the  office, 
.such  a  state  of  things  that  the  employer  does  not  desire  to  retain  the 
apprentices  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Such  a  state  of  things  that  he  says  to  the  apprentices,  <'  I  dou*t 
want  you ;  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  hire  you"! — A.  Yes,  sir;  exactly; 
just  as  he  might  say  if  he  had  more  help  than  he  needed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  matter  that  you  would  like  to  state  to  the 
committee  f — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  from  the  Labor  Cou- 
gress  here  present!  We  are  desirous  of  giving  a  very  full  hearing  to 
gentlemen  connected  with  that  representative  body,  and  we  desire  es- 
pecially  now  to  hear  from  those  coming  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  C.  Polluer,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  presented  himself.  Before  proceeding  with  his  examination 
the  chairman  announced  that  he  had  received  a  paper  from  Professor 
Eoosevelt,  which  was  submitted  for  the  examination  of  the  committee. 


New  Yobk,  Av^u^f  24,  1S83. 
William  C.  Pollner  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  llow  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  1  have  lived  there  alK>ui  lour 
years 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — A.  I  am  a  cigar-maker. 

Q.  Arc  you  an  actual  worker  at  the  trade  or  a  capitalist  f — A.  1  aia 
working  for  wa;res. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  labmin^  class! — A.  1  do. 

Q.  Are  you  in  New  York  now  representing  any  organization  ? — A. 
Ye.s.  I  represent  Cigar -makers'  Union  17,  of  Cleveland. 

CIGAtt-MAKKRS   AND   THKIR   UNION    IN   CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Q.  .State  in  your  own  way  any  faets  within  your  knowledge  i:i  rt^ivz 
enee  to  the  condition  of  the  Inxly  of  laljorers  you  repre«<*ui  herv,  aj%  :•• 
their  wa^res,  their  mode  of  living,  the  sulliciency  of  their  c4im|»enN.it:<:. 
to  meet  their  necessary  expenses,  or  its  insufficieuey  if  it  i&  iuMitl;c:t:::. 
their  habitations,  the  extent  to  which  they  eiyoy  the  comfort,*  o:  hiV, 
and  >o  on. — A.  If  you  will  permit  me,  1  wi.sh  to  say  to  you  that  I  joined 
rhe  union  of  my  profession  in  onler  to  advance  my  conditaou  and  to  ob 
tain  as  high  wages  as  I  could.  In  1880  cigar-maken  io  Cle\*elAiHl 
workiHl  for  from  83  to  $3  a  thousand  for  making  a  oertaan  bnmd  U 
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4m.    It  WM  of  coarse  impossible  to  live  decently  on  an  average  pay 
V 16  or  $7  a  week,  and  in  1881  we  demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  whicli 
*tt  reftised.    We  tried  all  means  to  get  the  bosses  or  manufacturers  to 
j>y  OS  what  we  demanded,  which  wais  $1  more  per  thousand,  and  whicli 
^^Diild  have  made  the  average  wages  about  from  $8  to  $8.50  a  week  per- 
^^jps.    That  was  refused  and  we  went  on  a  strike.    That  was  the  only 
^Ujig  that  was  left  for  us  to  do,  and  we  gained  our  point    In  that  way 
^'Q  nused  the  wages,  as  I  have  said,  ^m  between  $6  and  $7  to  $8 
^^  $8.50  a  week.    On  the  Ist  of  May,  when  the  internal-revenue  tax 
^as  reduced,  we  asked  for  $1  advance,  which  brought  it  up  to  $9  a 
^^ek«    We  got  that  advance  without  any  trouble.    Now,  so  far  as  the 
'Af^Iation  of  our  number  is  concerned,  I  heard  a  gentleman  make  a 
'fc«tement  here  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  that  subject.    We  all  reg- 
tl  ate  the  employment  of  apprentices  by  our  empl6y ers.    We  allow  them , 
•^  rather  they  agree,  to  have  but  one  apprentice  to  about  five  journey- 
Ksen.    The  reason  we  have  this  restriction  is  simply  that  when  there 
iV^B  no  such  restriction  competent  workmen  were  hired  to  work  at  lower 
^m>toB  than  the  regular  prices,  and  when  we  complained  the  bosses  simply 
Kddd  that  those  men  were  apprentices,  that  they  did  not  fully  understand 
tlie  business,  and  they  could  not  pay  them  as  regular  workmen.    Still, 
we  knew  better;  and  we  were  compelled  to  either  insist  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  apprentice  boys  that  they  had  in  excess  of  the  number 
xhat  we  thought  right,  or  else  to  withdraw  our  union  label.    Perhaps 
3oa  have  hei^,  through  some  of  the  cigar-makers  who  have  come  be- 
ibre  yon,  that  we  place  upon  the  boxes  containing  cigars  made  by  union 
■KD  a  union  label  setting  forth  that  these  cigars  have  been  made  by 
union  men  in  a  strictly  union  shop.    Now,  if  the  employer  does  not  wish 
to  comply  with  our  rules,  we  simply  withdraw  that  label.    He  can  hire 
uybodv  he  chooses  to  work  for  him,  but  we  will  not  work  any  longer 
in  nis  shop.    We  have  been  successful  in  so  far  as  to  organize  the  men 
<tf  oar  trade  who  are  really  competent  men,  and  it  seems  that  the  plan 
vorks  not  only  satisfactorily  to  the  cigar-makers,  but  also  to  the  mann- 
{Mstorers.    They  have  found  it  to  be  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  for  ours. 
Competition  among  the  workingmen  themselves  has  a  tendency  to  brinp: 
■boot  a  strong  and  sometimes  a  ruinous  competition  among  the  bosses. 
If  one  manufacturer  can  get  his  work  done  cheaper,  he  is  able  to  sell  his 
I^Kxls  for  less  money  than  the  others  can.     1  think  the  union  has  tended 
^  dualize  the  prices  of  our  products,  and  has  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
<^  all  the  manufacturers. 

FEMALE  CIGABMAKEB8. 

There  is  one  thing  existing  in  our  trade  that  I  would  like  to  have 
abolished,  and  that  is,  of  women  and  men  working  together  in  one  shop. 
That,  we  claim,  is  improper  and  detrimental  to  morality  under  the  pres- 
^t  system.  These  are  of  course  questions'tnat  should  properly  go  be- 
fore the  State  legislatures  and  such  bodies. 

BEDUGTION  OF  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

We  also  claim  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  necessary.  It 
has  been  stated  that  even  if  the  hours  of  labor  was  reduced,  still  about 
th6  same  amount  of  work  would  be  done.  We  think  that  if  that  is  the 
ease,  we  should  reduce  our  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  give  employment  to 
diese  who  are  oat  of  employment  now,  and  that  as  machinery  improves 
tte  boors  of  labor  should  be  decreased,  so  that  no  one  need  be  hanging 
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around  begging  for  work.  We  have  also  a  lot  of  men^  cigar-maken,  ia^x 
Cleveland  who  live  in  hats,  not  hoasea.  They  are  the  kind  of  men  that  w^^ 
style  scabs;  men  tbatare nnwillingto join Iheorganizationy men whowiMdif 
for  low  prices,  who  go  into  a  shop  and  work  for  whatever  they  can  get  :M' 
Now,  those  men  are  actually  in  very  poor  condition,  bnt  Btill  it  seem.^ 
they  do  not  see  where  their  advantage  lies.  I  believe  tiiat  it  is  nrm^, 
sary  tbat  the  workingman  should  receive  a  fair  oompenaation  for  hrr 
labor.  Ill  fact^  I  rather  believe  he  should  have  all  that  he  earns,  tiers 
full  proceeds  of  his  labor;  but  still  these  are  difficult  qnestions. 

THE  SHARE  OF  THE  PRODUCT  THAT  BBLONOB  TO  LABOR. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  full  proceeds  of  his  labor?  Ezplikui 
that. — ^A.  I  mean  that  if  from  raw  materiid  I  produce  an  article  wort;li 
so  much,  the  surplus  value  of  the  product,  if  any,  is  certainly  broapbt 
about  by  labor,  and  the  man  who  produces  it  should  have  it. 

Q.  Let  mo  see  if  I  get  your  idea.    If  a  shoemaker  takes  a  piece  of 
leather  worth  a  dollar  and  make  out  of  it  a  pair  of  shoes  worth  two 
dollars,  then  is  it  your  idea  that  he  ought  to  have  the  whole  of  that  ej- 
i  ra  dollar,  the  whole  of  the  extra  value  thus  produced  T — ^A.  Yes,  I  dain 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  would  you  allow  the  man  who  bought  the  leather  fiir  tbe 
dollar  that  he  invested  in  the  leather f    Wouldin;  yon  let  him  haveanj 
profit  on  that  at  allf — A.  I  believe  that  the  man  who  raises  tbe  cattle, 
for  instance,  is  certainly  entitled  to  something  for  his  labor.    He  sells 
the  hide  to  the  tanner  for  so  much,  and  when  you  take  oat  tbe  exjienseB 
necessary  to  produce  the  leather,  the  surplus  value  of  tbe  leather  be- 
longs, as  I  claim,  to  the  tanner.    He  sells  his  leather  to  the  shoemaker 
for  a  certiiin  price.     The  shoemaker  buys  the  leather  for  a  dollar  and 
producefl  a  pair  of  shoes  worth  two  dollars.    Now,  I  think  be  should  have 
tliat  dollar  of  i)rofit;  but  it  is  not  exactly  a  dollar  of  profit  either*  be- 
cause he  nse^  other  raw  material  also. 

Q.  But  if  a  man  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  shoes  pays  a  dollar  for  the 
leather  and  you  claim  a  full  dollar  profit  for  him  on  the  shoes,  and  the 
shoes  sell  for  only  two  dollars  in  the  market,  do  you  reckon  that  the  man 
who  has  the  dollar  to  buy  the  leather  will  invest  it  in  that  way  if  he  is 
not  to  get  any  profit  on  the  investment? — A.  Well,  I  admit  that  be 
should  have  the  outlying  eziienses.  He  has  got  to  pay  shop  rent  and 
.^'as  and  coal  bills  and  such  as  that.  I  inclnde  that  That  is 
10  be  paid. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  You  would  allow  the  man  interest  on  his  money  that  he  invests  in 
the  leather,  1  supposes t — A.  Well,  yes;  he  should  have  tbe  interest  on 
his  money  too. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  this,  that  if  the  shoemaker  was  an  independent 
who  went  to  the  tanner  and  got  that  leather  and  carried  it  to  hia 
bourn.'  and  used  his  own  awTn  and  tools  and  pegs  to  make  the  shoes, 
theji  he  (should  have  the  whole  proceeds  of  his  lalwr,  as  he  does  now  t — 
A.  Ye«. 

Q.  But  if  the  shoemaker  works  for  a  boss,  or  employer,  then  is  to  be 
a  divisiou  somewhere,  I  suppose! — ^A.  Yes;  that  is 
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By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Now^  what  rale  should  govern  that  division  f — ^A.  I  claim  that  in 
wder  to  give  a  man  the  fall  proceeds  of  his  labor,  he  mnst  be  his  own 
employer. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  'aspiration  of  the  laboring  classes,  is  it  f — A.  Well, 
I  don't  wish  to  say  that  exactly.  It  is  to  some  extent.  The  workmen 
are  dri^ng  that  way,  to  become  their  own  employers. 

Q.  Whore  somebody  else  has  to  furnish  the  money  to  bny  the  mate- 
rial and  give  yon  the  work,  what  is  your  idea  as  to  the  amount  or  pro- 
portion of  compensation  that  the  laborer  who  has  nothing  invested  but 
his  labor  should  havef — A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  much  he  should 
have.  But,  as  I  said  before,  he  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  receives 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  Of  course,  as  it  is  at  present,  we  have 
ttnplc^ers  and  employes;  we  have  men  that  invest  capital  in  the  man- 
ofiMtarc  of  goods,  and  we  see  that  if  a  workingman  wants  the  full 
proceeds  of  his  toil,  he  must  co-operate  with  his  fellow  workmen  in  pro- 
duction.   I  do  not  see  any  other  way. 

By  Mr.  Oeobob: 

Q.  Let  the  workingmen  get  together  and  buy  a  shop  and  machinery 
umI  the  raw  material  and  divide  the  proceeds ;  is  that  your  idea  f — A. 
Tea,  sir.  Then  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  would  of  course  be 
bt  the  benefit  of  the  workingman.  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  man 
who  owns  the  capitid  and  the  macninery,  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  Then  the  object  of  the  labor  union  is  to  lead  to  the  employment 
oflabor  and  capital  together,  and  the  division  of  the  product  between 
themf — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  object  is  for  the  laboring  men  to  become  in- 
dependent, so  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  other  men  to 
bei[  for  work  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

WOBKINGMBN  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED. 

To  achieve  tliis  end,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  working- 
men,  as  well  as  the  workingwomen,  should  be  educated  as  far  as  possi- 
ble.   I  do  not  think  that  a  cent  of  money  is  thrown  away  that  is  spent 
br  the  education  of  the  people.    I  always  notice  that  the  most  intelli- 
lent  workingmen  belong  to  the  organizations,  and  the  most  ignorant 
cf  the  men  stay  outside.    It  is  clear  also  that  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  organizations  are  worse  off  than  those  that  do  belong  to  them. 
I  mean  to  say  that  men  educated  and  who  are  any  way  intelligent  will 
want  to  promote  their  own  interests,  and  they  cannot  promote  their 
own  interests  without  promoting  the  interests  of  their  fellow- workmen. 
We  do  all  we  can  in  our  organizations  to  throw  light  upon  these  mat- 
ters, especially  upon  tlie  economical  questions,  these  questions  of  social 
economy  (or  ))olitical  economy  as  you  might  call  it),  and  we  find  that 
it  is  to  onr  own  benefit    I  recollect  well  that  in  '75  and  '76,  when  many 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment  (I  was  then  living  in  Pitts- 
burgh), the  press  advised  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to 
be  able  to  continue  their  business.    Now,  in  my  opinion,  that  was  a 
great  mistake  in  one  respect.    I  f  the  employer  reduces  the  wages  of  his 
workmen  10  i>er  cent.,  the  workingman  pays  10  per  cent,  less  to  his 
botcher,  and  his  tailor,  and  his  baker,  and  there  is  10  per  cent,  less  money 
to  circulate  among  all  those  i>eople.    In  otber  words,  the  reduction 
throws  10  per  cent,  of  the  i)eople  employed  out  of  employment,  and  so 
it  keeps  on*    Those  are  the  circumstances  that  I  fear  will  return  once 
iB  »  while  under  the  present  competitive  system  as  long  as  that  system 
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exists.  Now,  I  claim  that  workingmen  are  able,  if  they  will  Btady  the 
matter  carefally,  to  regalate  the  manafactare  of  products  aooovding  to 
the  wants  of  the  community. 

FEATURES  AND  EFFEOTS  OF  TRADES  XTNIONS. 

Q.  You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  membership  of  the  trades 
unions  is  made  up  of  those  workmen  who  have  intelligence  enough  to 
understand  the  advantages  of  banding  themselves  together,  and  when 
they  have  become  meml^rs  and  all  united,  being  prepared  to  strike  and 
to  use  every  proper  means  to  improve  their  oondirion;  and  that  the 
union  gives  them  an  enlightened  apprehension  of  their  rights,  and  so 
on  f — A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  speak  of  them  all,  but  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
men.  Of  course  we  stand  in  the  union  one  for  all  and  all  for  one.  If 
one  man  is  ill  treated  or  misused,  we  all  get  up  and  try  to  secure  his 
rights.  We  have  also  benevolent  features  in  our  organisation.  If  one 
of  our  members  gets  sick,  we  pay  him  so  much  a  w^k.  If  it  happens 
that  he  dies,  we  help  to  bury  him.  We  do  not  organize  to  bring  about 
strikes,  but  to  prevent  strikes  by  organizing  the  members  of  our  craft; 
but  the  bosses  only  say  that  we  organize  to  bring  about  strikes. 

Q.  The  reasons  you  have  stated  are  the  reasons  why  the  capitalist  is 
an  enemy  of  the  labor  unions,  I  suppose  f — ^A.  We  consider  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  unions.  They  are  opposed  to  them  because  they 
hinder  the  capitalist  from  getting  cheap  labor. 

Q.  The  laborer  is  enabled  by  means  of  his  union  to  get  more  pay  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  pay  must  come  from  the  capitalist  t — A.  Certainly,  it 
comes  out  of  the  products  that  we  produce. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  have  the  aid  mutual  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborer,  and  to  let  each  have  a  fair  share  1— A.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, yes  J  but  we  of  course  object  to  being  ground  down.  We 
claim  the  same  right  to  organize  that  lawyers  and  manufietcturers  claim 
and  exercise.  We  find  organizations  of  manufiacturers^  and  organiza- 
tions of  physicians.  They  say  to  the  rest  of  the  public,  ^^If  you  vM 
upon  us'  and  cannot  or  will  not  pay  our  charges,  we  don^t  want  to 
attend  you  or  work  for  yon."  Now,  our  organiisation,  we  claim,  is  more 
just  than  such  an  organization,  if  you  come  right  down  to  the  thing; 
because  the  organization  of  the  physicians  fleets  men  who  are  sick  and 
suffering.  But  we  just  claim  the  same  rights  that  others  have  in  that 
respect.  We  find  that  some  of  the  States  have  made  attempts  to  pro- 
hibit labor  organizations,  but  J  do  not  think  they  will  be  successfal  in 
that  in  the  end.  We  are  in  favor  of  legislation  for  the  people  and  the 
whole  people,  and  not  merely  for  a  class.  It  would  be  quite  as  unjust 
to  pass  laws  against  the  working  class  as  to  pass  laws  against  any  other 
class ;  but  there  should  be  no  class  legislation ;  the  laws  should  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  x)eople. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  commit- 
tee  in  connection  with  this  general  subject  T — A.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing just  now.  Some  of  our  members  have  already  made  statements 
here,  and  I  think  I  could  not  add  anything  new  to  what  they  have  said. 

PEELINO  OF  THE  POOR  TOWARD  THE  RIOH. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  emplOTcrs  and  employed,  so 
iSur  as  you  have  had  an  opportonity  to  judget— A.  In  oar  trade  in 
Cleveland  we  get  along  with  our  Nmee  flr8^^ate•    Tbeie  aie  but  a  few 
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diAt  are  olgectionable  on  acooant  of  their  always  hammering  at  the 
nnioii.  txying  to  break  it  np ;  bnt  as  a  mle,  the  poorer  a  man  is,  the 
more  lie  hates  the  man  who  is  better  off  than  he  is. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  How  is  that  f — A.  I  J[>elieve  that  the  man  who  is  i)oor  never  loves 
the  man  who  possesses  millions.  Between  the  rich  and  the  poor  there  is 
always  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  feeling.  I  don't  think  they  love  one 
■Dother. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  antagonism  among  the 
laboring  classes  against  the  non-laboring  classes  f — A.  I  am  quite  sure 
thsre  is.  Workingmen  will  come  together  once  in  a  while  and  ask  such 
Vntiona  as  this :  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  go  to  work  and 
locomnlate  millions  of  dollars,  when  we  do  not  see  that  he  performs  any 
letnal  labor  for  the  benefit  of  society  f  That  certainly  arouses  some 
oipioion  that  his  millions  are  accumulated  out  of  the  earnings  of  labor. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  millionaires  in  the  world. — A.  Of  course  there 
m  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Q.  When  yoa  siieakof  the  feeling  among  the  laboring  classes  against 
the  rich,  do  yoa  refer  only  to  millionaires  f — A.  I  mean  wealthy  men 
lenanlly. 

Q.  Men  who  have  become  wealthy  as  merchants,  or  by  practicing  law, 
ttany  other  oecapation f — A.  In  any  shape.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
ipoOT  devil  begrudges  another  because  he  owns  a  little  house  that  he 
mM  in,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  speaking  of  extreme  wealth 
ttd  extreme  i>overty. 

By  the  Oh  airman: 

Q.  Ton  have  spoken  of  the  organizations  of  the  employing  classes,  and 
of  the  organizations  of  the  employed  who  take  certain  measures  to  pre- 
Tat  the  employment  of  apprentices ;  now,  how  would  it  work  if  those 
Qlganizations  of  employers  should  institute  a  regulation  to  prevent  otbors 
from  going  into  the  business  as  employers  beyond  the  number  that  they 
nw  fit  to  admit  f — ^A.  Well,  I  guess  they  have  a  right  to  do  it  if  they 
deem  it  to  the  benefit  of  their  trade.  I  do  not  object  to  it.  We  fight 
oor  battle  and  let  them  fight  theirs. 

Q.  But  how  would  it  operate  on  the  laborer  who  wanted  work  if  the 
OBployers  should  combine  to  prevent  others  from  going  into  the  biisi- 
OMs,  thus  making  it  a  monopoly  in  a  few  hands  f — A.  I  dou't  think  the 
vorkingmen  would  lose  anything  by  it.  Production  would  still  go  on. 
So  it  is  no  matter  who  employs  me  as  long  as  I  get  my  wage8.  I  be- 
liere  the  workingmen  are  wholly  indifferent  to  that  consideration. 

Q.  Suppose  an  organization  of  employers  who  make  such  a  regulation 
and  should  enforce  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  enforce  yours,  what  would 
that  way  bef — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Q.  Tou  enforce  your  regulation  by  going  out  of  the  business  f — A. 
Tea. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  employers  made  such  a  regulation  and  undertook  to 
enforce  it  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  you  enforce  yours,  viz.  by 
going  oat  of  the  business^  it  would  not  hurt  you,  would  itf— A.  Weil,  it 
would  compel  us  to  combme  and  manufacture  for  ourselves. 

Q.  I  suggest  that  parallel  so  that  you  may  see  that  organizations  of 
coBployers,  makingjust  the  same  regulations  that  you  make  and  enforc- 
ing them  an  you  enforce  yours,  would  simply  exercise  their  right  to  go 
oat  of  business- — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Can  anybody  complain  of  thatf — A.  Well,  no;  where  we  claim 
right. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

By  Mr.  Gborob: 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  co-operation  wonld  be  a  remedy 
for  these  difficulties  of  which  you  complain.  I  may  be  wrong,  bat  I 
think  that  cigars  might  be  profitably  made  without  very  large  capital; 
in  other  words,  that  a  man  with  a  very  small  capital  could  profitably 
engage  in  making  cigars.  Is  that  sof — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is,  if  he  pos- 
sesses the  means.  But  certain  laws  prevent  our  doing  that.  If  a  man 
wants  to  manufacture  cigars,  he  has  to  give  a  bond  to  a  certain  amoanti 
and  the  necessity  for  a  license  prevents  the  minority  of  the  men  under- 
taking it. 

Q.  You,  I  suppose,  are  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  cigar-making  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  no  tax  stamp  was  required  on  cigars,  no  license 
required,  no  bond  required,  but  it  was  a  tree  thing  for  everybody  who 
knew  how  to  make  cigars  to  go  into,  under  those  conditions  ooold  m 
man  of  small  means  engage  in  the  business  profitably  against  these 
large  manufacturers  f — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  he  could  produce  as 
cheaply  as  a  large  manufieusturer;  that  is,  that  he  would  receive  as  much 
in  return  for  his  labor  as  he  womd  receive  if  he  was  workiMg  in  a  large 
shop. 

Q.  Then,  if  these  intemal-revenne  laws  imposing  taxes  on  cigars,  and 
license,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  were  repealed,  the  main  orataole  in 
the  way  of  the  working  cigar-makers,  four  or  five  dozen  of  them,  com- 
bining together  in  a  co-operative  effort  to  make  cigars,  would  be  removed, 
would  itf — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  the  tendency  to 
bring  those  men  together  to  manufacture  cigars  upon  the  co-operative 
plan,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  We  claim  that  workingmen  mnst 
understand  one  another  better  and  be  a  little  better  educated  tliaji  they 
are  to-day  on  an  average,  and  then  I  think  that  such  results  ooold  bs 
brought  about. 

Q.  But  if  these  laws  were  repealed,  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  d 
a  man  making  cigars  for  himself  without  large  capital  would  be  removed^ 
would  it  notf--A.  A  good  many  cigar-makers  would  manufiEU^tare  oigais 
for  themselves. 

Q.  And  would  do  it  successfully  in  competition  with  the  fiu^toriest — 
A.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 


Nbw  Yohk,  Augu9t  24, 1883. 
A.  D.  Bbook  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Question.  State  your  residence,  and  oocnxmtion. — ^Answer.  I  reside  in 
Washington,  D.  C.    I  am  a  proof-reader. 

Q.  We  have  had  several  printers  on  the  stand  this  morning,  and  ve 
know  pretty  well  generally  about  the  condition  of  the  printers.  Do  jom 
belong  to  any  labor  organization,  and  have  you  given  attention  to  the 
condition  of  labor  generally  in  the  country! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  considerable. 
I  was  about  to  ask  the  committee  if  they  would  allow  me  to  pass  by  the 
part  of  the  subiect  relating  to  the  printers  and  speak  of  the  eonditioo 
of  labor  general)^. 

Q.  State  your  acquaintance  with  the  labor  organisationB ;  thedegne 
of  attention  yoa  have  bestowed  upon  the  snliifeet  of  the  giBoeral  oondi- 
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txtm  of  labor  thionghoat  the  coantiy.    I  ask  yon  to  give  as  these  par- 
ticalauB  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  jadge  of  how  madi  importance  should 
be  attached  to  your  testimony. — A.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Labor  Con- 
vention which  held  its  sessions  recently  in  New  York,  and  which  has 
jnat  adijoamed.    I  was  a  delegate  from  the  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Washington,  a  federation  consisting  of  eightecD  or  nineteen  distinct 
tndes,  each  trade  having  five  delegates.    J  am  a  delegate  from  the 
piiDters-  anion,  and  I  am  also  the  vice-president  of  the  local  federation 
of  Washingtou.    Daring  a  great  many  years  I  have  given  more  or  less 
itteotioD  to  this  labor  qnestion,  and  I  have  some  views  that  I  would  like 
to  present  as  to  the  abuses  of  capital,  and  perhaps  as  to  the  remedies, 
more  partioalarly  with  reference  to  legislation  by  Congress. 

WATERED  STOCKS. 

The  first  matter  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  the  watering  of  stocks  in  corpo- 
ntions;  what  are  called,  in  other  words,  stock  dividends.    As  a  most 
(bring  instance  of  that,  I  refer  to  the  Western  XJuion  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.   I  have  been  reading  up  that  subject  lately,  having  had  my  at- 
tention called  particularly  to  it.    The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany is  a  corporation  which  has  now  $80,000,000  of  nominal  stock,  of 
which  960,000,000  is  '*  water."    That  eighty  millions  of  dollars  capital 
really  represents  only  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000,  money  actually 
paid  in,  most  of  which  money  has  been  derived  firom  the  revenues  of 
the  corporation  daring  the  last  ten  .years  in  its  various  absorptions  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  difi'ereut  telegraph  lines.    Now,  what  the  working- 
men  complain  of  in  this  matter  of  the  watering  of  stocks  and  dividends 
(I  cite  this  simply  as  one  instance  of  the  abuse,  perhaps  the  m^st 
gigantic  individual   instance)  is  that  this  $60,000,000  of  <' watered 
stock,"  upon  which  the  public  has  been  paying  dividends  ^I  doubt 
whether  it  is  paying  much  dividends  now),  has  no  real  substantial  finan- 
cial basis ;  that  the  money  was  really  voted  into  the  pockets  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  is  held  by  them,  and  dividends  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  are  received  upon  this  $60,000,000  of  stock, 
th«we  dividends  being  taken  from  the  workiugmen  and  the  business 
I^eople  generally  of  the  United  States.    This  is  only  one  instance.    I 
waut  to  refer  to  other  instances  of  monopoly  which  are  bearing  more 
hardly  and  generally  upon  the  workingmen  than  even  this  particular  one, 
l>ecaase  the  workiugmen  are  not  so  generally  able  to  use  the  telegraph  as 
oCb<*.r  classes  are.    The  complaint  against  the  telegraph  company  is  more 
(larticalarly  a  business  man's  complaint,  a  grievance  for  which  the  busi- 
neiis  men,  I  believe,  will  come  to  Congress  and  seek  and  obtain  redress. 
But  in  the  matt<T  of  railroad  corporations  more  particularly  the  work- 
ingmen have  a  complaint  to  make.    For  instance,  there  are  four  grand 
trank  lines  of  milroad  in  this  country'  connecting  the  West  with  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.    Thane  lines  are  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Centnil,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and  the  New  York  Central.    For 
the  present  1  will  exclude  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  I  believe  is  not  now 
in  the  pool.    At  any  rate,  if  it  is,  it  has  come  in  lately. 

Q.  The  New  York  and  Erie  is  the  road  which  is  generally  called  the 
*^  Erie"  road,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  distinguisheil  from  the  New 
York  Central.  Now,  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  stock  of  these  com- 
panies and  of  other  niilroad  companies  is  ^^  watered"  in  precisely  the 
way,  thongh  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  that  of  the  West- 
Union  Ti'Iegraph  Company.    They  have  bonght  out  competing  lines 
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and  branch  lines  and  they  have  subsidized  branch  lines  at  the  rate  of  r^ 
per  cent.  x)er  annum,  and  in  that  way  their  stock  has  been  ''  watered^^ 
so  that  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  shows  that  $973,000,000  of  outstandii 
indebtedness  exists  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  bonded  or  oi 
standing  indebtedness,  most  of  which  is  for  <^  watered  stock." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  nearly  a  billion  dollars  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  property  of  those  railroad  co^. 
panics  f — A.  I  understand  it  amounts  to  some  five  thousand  million  j;^ 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  its  actual  or  its  nominal  value  ? — a. 
That  is  the  nominal  value.    Now,  upon  this  immense  amount  of  capita/ 
the  people  of  the  country-  are  obliged  to  pay  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  aod 
in  some  cases  more,  by  way  of  dividends.    Some  favorite  stocks  jiay 
more  than  that.    The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  Company's  stock  is 
not  in  the  market.    It  is  so  profitable  that  a  syndicate,  a  ring,  holds  tbat 
stock  and  refuses  to  put  it  upon  the  market,  so  that  it  can  hardly  bej^ot 
unless  when  an  estate  has  to  be  closed  out,  and  then  it  is  immediately 
bought  up  by  members  of  the  ring.    But  upon  all  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  of  '<  watered  stock"  the  workingmen 
of  the  country — and  by  that  I  mean  the  fifteen  million  of  wage-worki'K 
in  the  United  States,  not  confining  myself  to  one  class  of  workingmen 
alone,  but  including  the  whole  working  people  of  the  country — upon  sill 
this  stock  they  are  obliged  to  pay  dividends.    Probably  one-hidf  of  aU 
the  stock  of  the  railroads  to-day  is  ''  watered  "  like  the  Western  Union. 

^'GOBNEBS"  TN   THE  NEGESSARISS  OF  LIFE. 

Now,  how  do  they  make  us  pay  the  dividends  on  this  stock  t  They  con- 
trol the  grain  markets  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world. 
They  control  the  pork  market,  the  lard  market,  the  beef  market :  they 
control  the  market  for  everything  that  we  eat  or  drink  or  wear.  If  th«»^e 
articles  are  not  pro<luced  here,  their  importations  from  the  West  gi»v»Tii 
the  prices  in  the  East.  These  railroad  men  come  together  and  form  .i 
"pooP  or  combination  in  Chicago,  and  take  a  "twist"  upon  the  artulf 
of  iK)rk,  and  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  they  realize  from  three  to  tr.r 
million  dollars.  The  price  goes  u]>  from  $12  to  $15  and  $!•>  ptT  bant-!, 
and  they  make  this  money  out  of  it.  Who  pays  this  extra  price  f  Wh;, , 
the  people  who  consume,  the  workingmen  of  the  country,  the  fiittt-ri 
million  of  \vage-work*Ts  and  other  workers  throughout  the  country,  wh.» 
iire  not  directly  inteivsted  in  these  speculations.  In  this  way  IheYruf^ 
of  everything  that  we  eat,  that  we  drink,  that  we  wear,  that  we  u>«'  .i^ 
fuel,  that  we  consume  in  any  way,  are  entirely  at  the  men\v  of  this  r.i  .: 
of  railroad  men — iMitirely  so.  Take  the  anthracite  coaltiehls  i\f  iNi.?. 
sylvania  ti^day,  for  instance.  Tlic  railroad  companies  in  great  part  •»>* :. 
not  only  the  railroads  and  the  water  lines  of  transportation  iruui  •':♦• 
mines,  but  they  own  the  mines  themselves,  and  they  tix  the  |inc«  *  ..: 
coal  just  to  suit  themselves,  especially  in  the  winter  time.  When  ::.» 
streams  ami  the  canals  and  the  Potomac  are  frozen  up  \l  li\e  m  W.^;. 
ingt4ur)  the  price  of  coal  goes  up  $1,  $1.*,  ^;>,  or  $4  a  ton.  Now.  tin'  .* 
the  result  of  the  monoiM»ly  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  these  nil Iroad  ii..*j 
nates,  a  lew  men  in  this  country,  and  those  few  men  probably  ci»sitri»  !•«. 
by  i)ne  man.  Jay  (rould.  of  New  York,  who  practicaly  controls  the  eiit::** 
railroiid  syst«'iij.  or  will  in  a  short  tiin€\  not  only  of  the  Uuit^fd  St.«tt<>. 
but  of  all  this  continent,  including  Mexico. 
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ETJBffKDTKS — ^REQULATION  OF   INTBB-STATE   OOMMEBOE. 

,  KoWy  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  peculiarly  within  yooriirov- 
UMe  to  lay  these  fact«  clearly  before  the  body  by  which  you  are  con- 
stituted a  committee  to  apply  the  remedy.    The  remedy  certainly  lies 
Within  the  power  of  Congress.    Congress  has  not  only  the  i>ower,  but 
the  right,  as  defined  by  the  United  States  courts  in  decision  after  decis- 
^ODy  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce,  and  to  regulate  the  nites  of  pas- 
sage and  the  rates  of  freight  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.    Commissioner  Fink  (who  is  ^'a  biger 
JX^an"  in  this  country  than  President  Arthur,  in  my  judgment)  controls 
tiie  four  grand  trunk  lines  to  the  West,  and  his  testimony  before  a 
ct^mmittee  of  the  New  York  legislature  was  that  the  rates  of  charges 
l>ut  upon  all  kinds  of  freight  were  not  what  that  freight  was  worth,  but 
'B^kat  the  traffic  would  bear.    Let  me  illustrate,    i  n  Nevada  and  Colorado 
Xliere  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  copper  mines,  which  produce  ores 
^jf  various  grades  of  weight  and  value.    Most  of  that  ore  has  to  come 
Xo  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  refined.    Now,  how  is  that  ore  rated  as 
fteightt    Is  it  rated  at  so  much  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  or  of  2,240 
poands  T    Not  at  all.    It  is  rated  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the  ore. 
Perhaps  some  ore  will  run  up  as  high  as  $1,500  per  ton,  and  some  down 
to  950,  and  the  man  who  has  81,500  of  value  in  his  ore  has  to  pay  some- 
times double,  treble,  x>r  quadruple  rates  of  freight  upon  that  ore,  so 
that  it  may  hardly  pay  to  take  it  to  the  seaboard.    And  it  is  just  the 
Hame,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Commissioner  Fink,  with  the  gen- 
eral truffle  of  the  railways.    The  freight  is  taxed  what  it  will  bear,  not 
^hat  the  service  is  really  worth.    For  instance,  the  charge  upon  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City  is,  we  will  say,  20  cents, 
While  on  a  barrel  of  flour  coming  from  Chicago  by  rail  to  New  York, 
<>ver  the  New  York  Central  road,  the  same  road  which  takes  the  flour 
^rnm  Buffalo  to  New  York,  the  charge  will  be  only  15  cents,  thus  mak- 
iQj^  a  discrimination  of  5  cents  a  barrel  in  favor  of  the  longer  route, 
^hy  is  thatf    It  is  because  they  have  got  to  compete  with  the  other 
tnok  lines  for  this  long-distance  traffic,  and,  as  Commissioner  Fink 
^ays  and  shows,  the  traffic  is  taxed  just  what  it  will  bear;  not,  ]>erhaps, 
jmt  what  it  will  bear,  but  just  what  Commissioner  Fink  thinks  it  will 
bear.    Now,  I  suppose  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  pieces  of 
tD0DO|>oly  and  injustice — swindling,  I  call  it— ever  practiced  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  some  measures  ought  to  be  devised 
V  Congress  whereby  the  immense  powers  and  profits  of  these  corpora- 
tions could  be  curtailed  and  their  ability  to  discriminate  against  indi- 
^duals  and  against  localities  checked.    Let  me  illustrate  again.    Take 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  oil 
bo^ine^s  of  the  country  that  Jay  Gould's  Western  Union  holds  to  the 
telegraph  business  of  tlie  country.    Eates  are  made  with  all  shippers 
directly  from  the  oil  regions,  private  producers  as  well  as  joint  stock 
Companies,  providing  for  so  much  per  barrel  from  those  regions  to  tide- 
Water,  at  New  York,  or  Philadel]>hia,  or  Baltimore,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  being  inside  of  tln^  ring  of  stockholders 
in  Uie  railroads,  or  sharers  in  their  profits,  get  a  rebate  of  from  10  to  15 
uents  a  barrel  from  the  rates  charged  to  private  shippers,  who  know  or 
are  supposed  to  know  nothing  about  the  arrangement.    That  rebate  is 
the  rennlt  of  a  secret  agreement  with  the  different  railroad  lines.    In 
that  way  the  Standard  Oil  Company  within  a  few  years  past  has  risen 
to  be  a  power  as  gigantic  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
and  e\'en  more  so.    I  think  I  have  now  devoted  enough  time  to  that 
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portion  of  the  subject.  If  gentlemen  of  the  commit^iee  have  any  qii» 
tions  to  ask  me  in  relation  to  this,  or  to  the  general  labor  qneitioii,! 
shal]  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  qaestion  the  propriety  of  the  propositimis  jot 
lay  down;  bat  don't  yon  think  that  there  is  perhaps  some  groand tea 
discrimiDation  in  freights  f  I  agree  with  you  with  regard  to  the  staple 
articles  of  subsistence,  grain,  &c.,  but  dont  you  think  there  may  be  nna 
propriety  in  charging  a  different  rate  of  freight  for  transporting  a  load 
of  ore  weighing  50,000  pounds  and  a  load  of  some  oUier  kind  of  b&^ 
weighing  the  samet — ^A.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  discriminating 
in  charges  between  two  loads  of  ore  each  weighing  60,000  poonds. 

Q.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  discrimination  is  between  shipperaand 
not  between  products  T — ^A.  Between  shippers. 

Q.  Your  objection  is  to  unjust  discriminations  by  railroads  in  reapeet 
of  ^ose  who  are  patrons  of  the  roads  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  freight  charges  being  regnlated  by  one  maa 
here,  Commissioner  Fink. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Under  what  authority  does  he  act  t — ^A.  By  the  authority  of  tka 
railroads  themselves. 

Q.  He  is  a  sort  of  umpire  agreed  upon  by  these  competing  throogl 
lines  to  settle  these  questions  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  he  adjusts  the  rates  of  fieuie  and  freight  to 
intermediate  points,  or  only  between  the  competing  points  T  For instanoe, 
on  tbe  New  York  Central  would  he  adjust  the  rates  between  BoilUo 
and  New  Yorkt — A.  I  suppose  he  would;  although  there  are  certain 
general  rules  prescribed  for  his  guidance.    Each  member  of  the  pool  of 
course  prescribes  certain  conditions  on  which  it  will  submit  to  enter  the 
pool,  and  exactly  what  those  conditions  are  I  do  not  know.    Bat  thiH  I 
do  say,  that  if  there  is  any  discrimination  made  against  freight  between 
Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  in  favor  of  freight  sent  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  over  tbe  same  line,  then  something  is  done  which  I  claim  to  be 
unjust. 

Q.  That  is  unjust  to  the  man  who  pays  fares  or  freight,  oomparinf; 
what  he  pays  with  what  somebody  else  pays  between  the  oompeting 
I)oiuts.  That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  t — ^A.  Not  only  that ;  but  ia  it 
not  unfair  to  the  localities  between  the  nearer  points  (as  between  Bof- 
tUlo  and  New  York),  where  some  of  this  freight  is  handled  and  con- 
sumed f  It  is  unfair  to  them  to  charge  them  more  for  transiiortinj; 
freight  that  has  come  over  the  lake  from  Chicago  and  goes  thenoe  to 
New  York  by  rail  than  for  that  which  comes  all  the  way  by  rail  fhim 
Chicago  to  New  York  ou  the  same  line  of  railroad. 

Q.  Then  there  is  where  the  injustice  that  yon  speak  of  rest«f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  with  reference  to  the  freight  between  competing  {loiuca,  doyoa 
think  that  freight  trans{K>rted  and  that  passengers  traveling  betwt^n 
those  comi)etiiig  i)oints  are  likely,  under  this  arraugemeut  betvi^n 
these  great  railix>ad  lines,  to  pay  any  more  than  they  ought  to  |>ay  for 
what  they  i^eceive  in  the  way  of  transi)ortation  t-*A.  Yes,  air;  and  I 
will  give  you  an  illustration.  For  instance,  in  Chicago  they  have  the 
Chicago  stock-yards  in  which  there  has  been  invested  some  #25i,000,0UQl, 
I  think ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  the  amount ;  I  will  not  voneh  ftir  iia 
accuracy,  but  at  any  rate  a  very  large  amoont  of  mooej  has  ~ 
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I  in  those  stock-yards  for  the  delivery  of  beef  on  the  hmif  and 
ID  the  hoof  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Ilaltimore.  Now,  of 
tj  the  progress  of  invention  it  has  been  found  that  by  killing  l.homi 
Ia  in  Chicago  and  Hobjectiiig  them  to  a  refrigerating  procMSMH  Miey 
i  delivered  in  that  way  much  chea|>er  and  in  much  l>ettcr  fumdi- 
[ian  if  they  are  transported  alive  tf>  theiM)  Kastisrii  cities,  starvMl 
irtured  by  thirsL  Sometimes  when  mcsat  is  bronglit  here  on  the 
he  animals  are  without  fo^xi  or  water  for  twenty-four  hotim ;  s/ime 
the  cars  containing  them  are  left  standing  for  a  long  time  on  sidiv 
I,  waiting  for  some  privileged  train  to  go  by  ;  and  it  has  Usen  found 
D  that  way  the  cattle  become  dihease<l  and  fevere^l,  and  spnsail  dis 
mong  the  iieople.  Now,  by  this  prof:f:Hs  lately  ailopu^i  it  hss  iKren 
possible  to  kill  the  meat  in  Chicago  and  subjef;t  itUi  thisrefriger 
operation  before  shipping,  and  thus  U}  deliver  it  in  Xew  York  and 
places  in  the  Ea^-st  in  better  oudit ion  than  when  it  was  sent  here 
hoof,  and  at  much  cheaj^er  rates.  1 1  d'jes  not  rxy;upy  m»  much  N[Kt/:e, 
lOt  require  iVxjd  or  water,  and  it  can  \h:  handl«;«l  much  more  rapidly. 
[r.  Vanderbilt.  for  example,  owns  a  hAT'^H  amount  of  nUftik  in  ihtrmih 
yards,  and  it  L»  criutrary  to  his  interestn  Up  tiare  this  refrigeratisri 
ielivered  in  the  Eastern  citifss,  Baltimr/re,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
shington.  and  thi:r^foreLe  charges  three  timeii  m  mu/^h  fin  i-j^ktry- 
%t  drtfSAeii  beet  as  lor  cskTryisi'^  live  rjeef.  That  is  one  -4rav  in  whwAi 
ninatioc.<?  are  m^le. 

[Io7  m.iiiT  oaT)  of  I'm:  \j^^A  A*Avi  Ir.  xji^)LH  t/j  tiis»k^.  one  //f  dreiMe^i 
—A.  I  thiLk  iti4X,  ihree  can»  of  live  ^^:ef  can  t^  conveniently  pa/:kM 

refrizemnaff  oar. 

\Dii  the  r^L*oeia#l.*  '^^pl?  the  pniifriplk  that  the  m/^e  r:k\ti:Ui\i-  Ui^ 
L  :he  2i«jre  tii*-y  tLI  ';.-iir?e  ? — A-  Ei:kf^.ly,    They  iriCeM  to  efc;4rge, 

Fink  jAJ*.  aii  vmz  uut/reigkt  viiU  htnr.  4^$  a*-  rj»  mjnc^  U**:  i/tj-a:  */! 
i^z  her*:  >js:e  z^t  Vj  "jjk".  'li  'xe  l:ve  r^ref  tr-a*  'hey  f/r;.;^  Uu^u  Cr-. 

!".  -*  1--':  zj^-it^ifsf-^ur} . .-  '..••>-•  V-  v^*:.^  '.r-AS  « *.  :/p/>«.  ry^.  '^f^^A/,-^..  •// 


■  i  V 

k--.ti  u-*i".  •:.i ":•.•-<  '-1:^  *'  .••.*  -.'^  .'J*  -y  'jiflbce  j:?»st:.  ***..•  vw:.*.  iujZ  x^. 


•  • 


If  ILr    "^4jj>5r-.!-      i.:iL«f::'  *..  •-•■.*i:vm  m»*  tr.-.*-:*.  ;  **•■:  wu:  M»».   •-••u 
r  teiipir  *jf^.  v-*f»n  •^ff&:>tf'.:iif  Vvixuu  '::ua    .«uvi#t  ^vw(«i  «M; 
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portion  of  the  subject.  If  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  any  qa 
tions  to  ask  me  in  relation  to  this,  or  to  the  genenil  labor  qaBraon 
shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

By  Mr.  Gall: 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  propositions  j 
lay  down;  but  don't  you  think  that  there  is  perhaps  some  ground  fo 
discrimination  in  freights  f  I  agree  with  you  with  regard  to  the  sta] 
articles  of  subsistence,  grain,  &c.,  but  don't  you  think  there  may  be  m 
propriety  in  charging  a  different  rate  of  freight  for  transporting  a  k 
of  ore  weighing  50,000  pounds  and  a  load  of  some  other  kind  of  fMi 
weighing  the  samet — ^A.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  reason  f or  discoiminaa 
in  charges  between  two  loads  of  ore  each  weighing  60,000  pounds. 

Q.  Tour  complaint  is  that  the  discrimination  is  between  shippers  a 
not  between  products  t — ^A.  Between  shippers. 

Q.  Tour  objection  is  to  uijust  discriminations  by  railroads  in  respi 
of  ^ose  who  are  patrons  of  the  roads  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  freight  charges  being  regulated  by  one  n 
here,  Commissioner  Fink. — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  authority  does  he  act  f — A.  By  the  authority  of  1 
railroads  themselves. 

Q.  He  is  a  sort  of  umpire  agreed  upon  by  these  competing  throa 
lines  to  settle  these  questions  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  he  adjusts  the  rates  of  fsune  and  freight 
intermediate  points,  or  only  between  the  competing  points  t  For  instan 
on  the  New  Tork  Central  would  he  a(dUust  the  rates  between  Bn£G 
and  New  Torkt — A.  I  suppose  he  would;  although  there  are  oerti 
general  rules  prescribed  for  his  guidance.  Bach  member  of  the  pool 
course  prescribes  certain  conditions  on  which  it  will  submit  to  enter  t 
pool,  and  exactly  what  those  conditions  are  I  do  not  know.  But  thi 
do  say,  that  if  there  is  any  discrimination  made  against  freight  betwc 
Buffalo  and  New  Tork,  and  in  favor  of  freight  sent  from  Chicago  to  N 
Tork  over  the  same  line,  then  something  is  done  which  I  claim  to 
unjust. 

Q.  That  is  ui\just  to  the  man  who  pays  fores  or  freight,  compari 
what  he  pays  with  what  somebody  else  pays  between  the  oompeti 
points.  That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  t — ^A.  Not  only  that ;  but  h 
not  unfair  to  the  localities  between  the  nearer  points  (as  between  B 
falo  and  New  Tork),  where  some  of  this  freight  is  nandled  and  o 
sumedt  It  is  unfair  to  them  to  charge  them  more  for  transport! 
freight  that  has  come  over  the  lake  from  Chicago  and  goes  thence 
New  Tork  by  rail  than  for  that  which  comes  all  the  way  by  rail  fr 
Chicago  to  New  Tork  on  the  same  line  of  railroad. 

Q.  Then  there  is  where  the  injustice  that  you  speak  of  rests  T^ 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  But  with  reference  to  the  freight  between  competing  points,  do  2 
think  that  freight  transported  and  that  passengers  traveling  betwi 
those  competing  points  are  likely,  under  this  arrangement  betw< 
these  great  railroad  lines,  to  pay  any  more  than  they  ought  to  pay 
what  tiiiey  receive  in  the  way  of  transportation t — A.  Tes,  sir;  aoi 
will  give  you  an  illustration.  For  instance,  in  Chicago  they  have  1 
Chicago  stock-yards  in  which  thi&re  has  been  invested  some  $25fiOOjO 
I  think;  that  is  my  leoolleotion  of  the  amount;  I  willnot  voodi  tap 
aooonM^y  but  at  any  rate  a  veiy  laiige  amoont  of  money  has  been 
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VMtad  in  those  stock-yards  for  the  delivery  of  beef  on  the  hoof  and 
pork  on  the  hoof  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.    Now,  of 
lite,  by  Uie  pn^ress  of  invention  it  has  been  foand  that  by  killing  those 
•nimalH  in  Chicago  and  snbjectiug  them  to  a  refngerating  process  they 
an  be  delivered  in  that  way  much  cheaper  and  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  if  they  are  transported  alive  to  these  Eastern  cities,  starved 
and  tortured  by  thirst.    Sometimes  when  meat  is  brought  here  on  the 
hoof  the  animals  are  without  food  or  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  some- 
tiBOB  the  cars  containing  them  are  left  standing  for  a  long  time  on  side- 
tnda,  waiting  for  some  privileged  train  to  go  by ;  and  it  has  been  found 
tkit  in  that  way  the  cattle  become  diseased  and  fevered,  and  spread  dis- 
eue  among  the  i)eople.    Now,  by  this  process  lately  adopted  it  has  been 
foand  possible  to  kill  the  meat  in  Chicago  and  subject  it  to  this  refriger- 
Uiog  o|ieratiun  before  shipping,  and  thus  to  deliver  it  in  New  York  and 
other  places  in  the  East  in  better  condition  than  when  it  was  sent  here 
00  tiie  hoof,  and  at  much  cheaper  rates.  It  does  not  occupy  so  much  space, 
does  not  require  food  or  water,  and  it  can  be  handled  much  more  rapidly. 
But  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for  example,  owns  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  these 
Stock-yards,  and  it  is  contrary  to  his  interests  to  have  this  refrigerated 
meat  delivered  in  the  Eastern  cities,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
or  Wauhington,  and  therefore  he  charges  three  times  as  much  for  carry- 
ing that  dressed  beef  as  for  carrying  live  beef.  That  is  one  way  in  which 
diaurimiuations  are  made. 

Q.  How  many  cars  of  live  beef  does  it  take  to  make  one  of  dressed 
be^f — ^A.  I  think  that  three  cars  of  live  beef  can  be  conveniently  packed 
in  one  retVigerating  car. 

Q.  And  the  railroads  apply  the  principle  that  the  more  valuable  the 
Mght,  the  more  they  will  charge f — A.  Exactly.  They  intend  to  charge, 
u  Mr.  Fink  says,  all  that  ike  freight  will  beavy  so  as  to  make  the  price  of 
die  meat  here  come  up  to  that  of  the  live  beef  that  they  briug  fh)m  Chi- 
oga  In  that  way  every  workingman  at  the  East  who  eats  meat  is  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  science  and  invention  as  applied  to  the  ])re8er- 
vfttioD  of  meat  in  these  refrigerating  cars. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  make  that  supposition  probable,  to 
Appose  that  the  railroad  capitalist  owns  the  stock-yard  t — ^A.  No;  but 
h«  does  own  a  large  portion  of  it. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  railroad  magnates  own 
dw  stock-yards  in  order  to  make  out  your  case  on  the  question  of 
ftvightf — A.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  in  some  w<ay  the  stock-yard  people 
biTe  got  to  have  control  of  the  railroad  companies  in  order  to  get  these 
rates.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  holds  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  stock- 
yard, and  iilso  controls  the  stock  of  one  of  these  great  railroiuls,  and  he 
coDtrols  this  stock  company  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  road,  he  owning 
the  railroad  or  practically  controlling  it,  to  send  the  beef  over  his  line. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  BAILBOAD   COMMISSIONEB  FINK. 

Q.  That  is  a  case  where  the  company  operates  on  its  own  account; 
bat  yoQ  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Fink  as  a  regulator  of  freights  between 
coniiwting  points  and  between  comi>eting  roads  t — A.  Yes,  nir. 

Q.  But  in  your  explanation  now  you  are  setting  Mr.  Fink  aside  and 
leaving  Mr.  Vanderbilt  himself  to  control  the  stock-yard  and  the  rail- 
road. Now,  my  question  is  this:  Competition  being  the  rule  as  between 
these  roAds,  is  it  probable  that  Mr.  Fink  will  be  able  to  fix  any  higher 
rate  for  fare  or  fireight  between  competing  points  than  those  roads  are 
aareraUy  willing  to  make  and  can  do  the  business  profitably  forf    If  he 
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fixes  the  rates  higher,  will  not  some  one  of  these  competing  roads  be 
likely  to  ^'cuf  those  rates  and  break  up  the  combination,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  increased  basiness  which  would  then  naturally  go  over 
that  linet— A.  That  is  sometimes  done,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then,  in  order  that  there  may  be  this  oppression  of  the  consumers 
of  the  country,  is  it  not  necessary  that  there  must  be  combination  be- 
tween these  railroads  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

jQ.  And  the  function  of  Mr.  Fink  is  to  assist  them,  by  such  combina- 
tion, in  raising  fares  and  freights  above  the  proper  amount  that  should 
be  charged  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Fink  discharges  a  function  of 
that  kind  t — A.  Redoes.  Previous  to  the  pooling  combination  the  New 
York  Central  had  one  rate  of  fare  to  Chicago,  and  several  rates  of 
freight;  the  Erie  Eailroad  had  another,  the  Pennsylvania  another,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  another.  They  were  continually  **  cutting  rates,^ 
so  that  sometimes  you  could  go  from  Boston  or  New  York  to  Chicago  for 
$o,  and  back  at  the  same  rate.  That,  however,  was  a  ruinous  warfare, 
as  they  said ;  therefore,  after  long  and  costly  attempts  to  beat  each  other 
in  this  way,  and  to  establish  rates  to  suit  themselves,  these  roads  had 
to  come  in  and  establish  this  ^*  pool,"  with  Mr.  Fink  at  the  head  of  it. 
How  does  it  workf 

THE  RAILROAD  "POOL.'' 

They  agree  to  put  up  their  rates  of  fare  and  freight.  "  But,"  says  the 
Erie,  "your  branch  connections  with  the  West  far  exceed  mine,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  traffic  What  am  I  going  to 
do  f  "  The  other  roads  say, "  Very  well :  we  all  agree  to  send  over  each  of 
the  trunk  lines  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  passengers,  and  if  you  naturally  would  not  get  more  than 
500  cars  in  a  day,  we  will  see  that  you  have  1,000  cars;  that  is,  we  will 
either  send  them  over  your  line  in  preference  to  our  own,  or  we  will  pay 
you  the  difference,  and  we  will  all  go  in  togetiier  to  rob  the  public^ 

Q.  Rather  than  that  the  Erie  should  carry  as  cheaply  as  it  can  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  cut  down  the  prices  all  round f — A.  Yes;  so  cut  down 
the  rates.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  kick  against  this  pool,  but  of  Iat4» 
it  has  been  pretty  "solid,"  and  it  will  be  so,  probably,  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Fink's  power  extend  to  the  railroads  throughout  the 
West  f — A.  I  tliiuk  not.  I  think  it  does  not  extend  any  farther  west 
than  Chicago,  and  probably  not  so  far. 

Q.  What  lines  agree  to  submit  to  it  f — A.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania  Raiiroa4l,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  I  think;  I  cannot  say  postively.  but 
my  impression  is  that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  pool. 

Q.  What  is  its  eonueetiou  with  New  York  City  f — A.  It  hasnociirei't 
connection  with  New  York,  but  it  has  connt^ction  with  the  seaboard  at 
Portland,  Me.,  and  could  therefore  prove  itself  a  dangerous  rival  to 
the  roads  running  to  New  York  and  Boston  if  it  were  allowed  to  eat 
rates. 

Q.  lias  it  satisfactory  western  connections  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  large  w«Mt- 
em  con  uect ions. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  in  the  combination,  why  does  it  not  come  down  in  lu 
rates  f — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  in  the  combination  at  the  presttU 
time,  but  I  am  not  certain. 
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« 

Q.  Do  yen  know  whether  it  has  good  facilities  at  its  eastern  ter- 
minus f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  excellent  facilities,  a  deep  and  goo<l  harbor, 
open  all  winter. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  has  changed  its  rates  of  fare  within  a 
yettff — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  lowered  its  rates  to  Chicago  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  to  $5.  The  nominal  fare  was  $15,  with  a  rebate  of  $10  when  the 
passenger  arrived  in  Chicago. 
Q.  That  was  while  that  road  was  '^cutting  rates"! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  what  fare  it  charges  nowf — A.  I  believe  it  charges 
the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  the  trunk  lines. 

Q.  If  it  charges  the  same  rates,  thongh  it  conld  afford  to  carry  more 
cheaply,  then  it  is  in  the  combination,  is  it  notf — A.  i  say  I  think  it  is 
DOW  in  the  combination. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Fink  has  any  authority  from  the 

State  of  New  York  or  from  any  other  government  or  legislative  power? 

-^A  Oh,  no,  sir;  he  does  not  think  that  necessaiy.    He  conld  get  it  if  ho 

banted  it.    To  show  you  that,  I  will  quote  in  brief  the  testimony  of  Mr. 

*^ay  Oould  before  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature.    He  was 

teked  how  certain  bills  had  been  incurred  and  paid  by  the  Erie  Com- 

SLuy,  among  others  $15,000  and  $10,000and  $30,000  to  the  late  lamented 
r.  Tweed,  who  was  then  a  State  senator,  and  he  was  asked  what  his 
Politics  were.    **Well,''  said  Mr.  Gould,  very  frankly^  "in  a  strong 
^^pnblican  district  1  am  a  Eepublican:  in  a  Democratic  district  1  am 
^  I>emocrat;  but  in  a  doubtiiil  district  1  am  very  doubtful."    Mr.  Oould  ' 
^*as  then  president  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  which  he  had  wrecked  and  was 
t l^en  managing.    '^  Bu t, "  said  Mr.  Gould,  continuing,  '^  1  was  an  Erie  man 
^U  the  time." 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  a  state  of  things  that  existed  fifteen  years 
'CO.    There  is  great  opportunity  for  reform  in  fifteen  years.    You  were 
ing  that  Mr.  Fink  could  get  any  authority  that  he  might  deem  neces- 
^>«try  at  the  present  time,  but  I  simply  asked  you  for  the  i'act,  whether 
K^e  had  any  legislative  authority  or  not? — A.  J  do  not  think  he  has. 

Q.  The  state  of  things  you  have  just  referred  to  existed  fifteen  years 
^:^go,  bat  we  are  fifteen  years  neai-er  the  millennium  now. — A.  Well,  1 
^lon^t  know  about  the  millennium.    We  are  fifteen  years  nearer  to  the 
^nd,  but  I  do  not  have  so  much  faith  in  the  niilleunium  as  I  had  when 
X  was  3'ounger  and  had  less  experienC/C.    <Jn  that  ])oint  I  would  ask 
^ou  if  you  could  j[>ossibly  set  the  time  for  it.     A  ])reacher  was  once  tell- 
'ing  his  audience  very  earnestly,  ^^ There  is  a  good  time  coming;  there 
is  H  good  time  coming!"  and  one  of  the  heai-ers  arose  and  said  ^^  Won't 
the  preacher  please  set  the  timeY"    1  would  like  to  have  it  set  myself 
by  some  good  autliority. 
*  Q.  When  I  have  the  authority  to  set  the  time  1  will  set  it.    The  reso- 
lution under  which  we  are  acting  directs  us  to  ascertain  what  we  can  of 
the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  in  this  country,  and  the  relative 
amoont  which  each  should  receive  of  the  joint  productions  of  both. 
Have  you  such  knowledge  that  you  can  give  the  committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  average  returns  that  capital  generally  receives  annu 
ally  throughout  this  country;  or  if  you  have  not  such  information  in 
regard  to  capital  generally,  have  you  it  sis  to  railroad  capital  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  think  J  have  any  intbrmatiou  of  that  kind  that  1  could  give 
the  committee  Just  at  present  that  would  be  of  any  value.    My  memory 
fw  Affares  is  very  defective. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  amount  or  nite  of  dividends  paid,  say,  by  the 
Bew  York  Central  liailroad  Com|>auy,  say  for  the  last  yeart — A.  No, 
riijldonou 

C— — (5  LAW) 
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Q.  Can  yon  state  with  any  for  definiteDess  the  amoont  of  ^^  water"  there 
is  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  stock? — A.  IN'o,  sir;  because  it 
would  require  perhaps  the  labor  of  a  month  to  get  at  it. 

Q.  WouUl  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  or  any  of  these  great  railroad  companies,  in  that  respect  f 
You  said  a  while  ago  that  they  paid  dividends  upon  a  vast  amount  of 
water.  ]N'ow,  have  you  any  definite  information  in  that  direction  ? — A. 
All  I  have  is  general  information  derived  from  my  reading  upon  these 
topics.  I  know  these  to  be  facts;  but  as  to  any  dcllnite  information  or 
tigures,  1  confess  my  inability  to  give  them  at  present;  however,  I  could 
do  it  in  a  very  short  time,  or  I  could  at  least  get  an  approximate  idea, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Erie  Railroad. 

THE  PRODUCE    EXCHANGE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  alleged  o]>ei'ations  of  what  is  called 
the  Produce  I'lxchange  in  raising  the  price  of  food  f — A.  Nothing  inorv 
than  what  is  open  to  the  average  citizen  who  carefully  reads  the  daily 
iiewsjiapers.  1  know  that  they  do  change  the  prices  of  wheat  and  (?orn 
and  pork  and  lard  from  day  to  day.  They  raise  them  to-day  and  Iuwit 
them  the  day  following,  or  a  week  later,  after  they  have  made  their  ])rotit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  Produce  £x- 
(*.hange  among  the  dealers  there  really  afl'ect  the  prices  of  the  articles 
to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Q.  i3ut  is  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  from  day  to  day  you  find  a  differ- 
ence in,  for  instance,  the  price  of  meat  in  the  butchers'  shops,  or  in  the 
other  staple  articles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  prices  ])aid  by  the  consumers  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the 
stork  market  closely  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  Take  the  price  of  flour,  for  instance. 
.My  grocerymaii  may  charge  me  to-day  at  the  rate  of  $7.i><>  a  barrel; 
anil  to  morrow  or  next  week  I  go  to  him  and  find  that  he  has  rai>til 
the  i>nce  a  dollar.  There  has  Imh^u  a  "turn  ^  in  the  **  PhmIucc  Kxchangc* 
here,  and  flour  has  gone  up  so  much  in  Chicago,  and  the  dealer  imme- 
diately takes  advantage  of  the  rise;  but  when  it  falls  he  dot*s  not  M'em 
to  know  or  <'are  anything  about  the  newspa|H*rs,  and  he  is  eniirely  igni>- 
nint  of  the  stork  market  so  far  as  it  afl'ect«(  anything  he  is  >elling.  I 
have  observed  that  again  and  again  in  my  own  exiK-rience.  My  fellow- 
workmen  and  1  have  had  such  experience  hundreds  nf  times. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  that  could  be  prevented?  How  can  you  pre- 
vent these  iiK'ii  from  speculating  on  the  uncertainties  of  the  harvest, 
the  uncertaintii's  of  the  crops,  and  other  elements  of  uncertainty  T — A. 
Make  it  a  pt-nal  utleuse  for  a  man  to  deal  in  stocks  that  he  does  not 
owu — to  de]M)sit  margins  on  stock  that  he  d<K'S  not  vwn.  The  ujan  who 
does  that  is  prartieally  a  ^^ambler.  You  e-an  go  int4i  tliese  g.imUliu^ 
saloons  on  liroadway  and  take  the  men  that  you  And  gantliling  thi  re 
and  put  rheui  iii  Jail,  but  these  other  men  gamble  in  the  s.inie  way  sub 
stantially,  or  rather  it  is  really  much  wurse  gambling  than  the  oiht-r. 
iH'causc  ii  is  gambling  in  the  necessaries  of  life  which  ;ire  ciJUMimiil  by 
the  worUingmen  and  by  all  the  i)eo]>le  of  this  country. 

I  saw  a  statement  tlie  other  day  that  Dr.  NorxiuGrtvu  wa^  nnabU*  t<» 
get  rlie  >t<M-k  ot  ilie  \Vf>irrn  IJuion  Company  listed  ninm  the  Liiiithin 
Sr4M'k  K\('han^e.  Whyf  lii^iMUse  there  was  no  bliK*k  ot  th.4t  f^Um\ 
i>wned  in  L«mdoii,  and  it  is  a  rule  there  that  nostoekscan  In*  guidon  thr 
London  Stock  I'.\rliani:i'  inili'^s  tliesalejt  sire  iHftui  /iJrsaleii  h\  Uf^ut  Adr 
owners.    Thosi*  who  wish  lo  luiy  the  stock  and  pay  the  price  of  it 
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do  BO,  bat  the  Wall  street  style  of  specQiation  is  nnknown  on  that  ex- 
diADge. 

Q*  Do  yon  understand  that  stock-exchange  specolation  does  not  ex- 
ist in  London  t — ^A.  Not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  They  buy  stocks 
there  generally  for  investment 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  fluctnations  in  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
wes  of  life  are  any  less  in  London  than  they  are  in  New  York  t — A. 
^08;  to  a  great  extent;  for  this  reason :  It  is  true  that  the  fluctnations 
Q  the  American  market  s^ect  more  or  less  the  prices  in  the  London  mar- 
k(it,  but  not  by  any  means  to  such  a  great  extent  as  they  do  here.  The 
^lesdiDg  there  is  mainly  a  bona  fide  dealing  to  provide  for  the  real  wants 
of  commercial  or  trade  life.  Therefore  there  is  no  such  fluctuation 
^ikere  as  a  general  thing.  Of  course  if  the  price  of  wheat  falls  5  cents  a 
huihel  in  Chicago  the  effect  of  that  will  be  felt  next  momiug  in  the  Lon- 
<'on  Produce  Exchange,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  a  bushel ;  i>er- 
^ps  oDly  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Q.  I  snpi)08e  the  small  purchaser,  the  purchaser  fh>m  wages  which 
^^  gets  only  periodically,  is  of  course  at  the  mercy  of  these  fluctuations, 
^Hscanse  he  canuot  take  advantage  of  the  market  by  buying  largely  when 
it  Li  low  ? — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  So  you  consider  that  the  greatest  injury  which  this  si)eculation 

dofis  is  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  people  who  are  least  able  to 

^>earitf — A.  Yes,  sir;  also,  do  not  forget  that  these  railroad  monopolists 

charge  prices  they  ought  not  to  charge,  in  consequence  of  their  ability 

to  control  the  trunk  lines  and  make  them  practically  one — charge,  as  Mr. 

Commissioner  Fink  says,  such  rates  as  they  think  the  traffic  wiU  bear, 

uid  pay  enormous  dividends  upon  their  stock,  watered  and  otherwise. 

Q.  Then  you  understaod  that  real  competition  is  at  an  end  so  far  as 

trangportatiou  is  concerned  over  the  great  trunk  lines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  really  as  though  one  head  controlled  all  the  transporta- 
^n  of  the  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  as  if  Commissioner  Fink  owned 
^\  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  East  and  the  West,  so  that  all  com- 
petition would  be  wiped  out. 

BEMEDIES. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  that  state  of  things  f — 

A.  1  would  forbid  by  law  all  combination  of  that  kind,  and  force  every 

nml  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits  and  take  such  trade  as  legitimately 

Moused  to  it  from  its  own  section  of  the  country,  or  such  trade  as  it 

ooQld  legitimatdy  get  from  other  roads.    For  instance,  we  had  the  At- 

^tic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  line,  which  was  absorbed  by  Jay  Gould  into 

^u>  Western  Union.    That  was  at  one  time  a  competing  line  with  the 

^eitcru  Union.    Then  a  French  line  came  In^fore  the  Congress  of  the 

Ignited  States  and  asked  iHsrmissiou  to  laud  its  cables  at  Duxbury,  Mas- 

^icbiieetts,  promising  to  be  a  competing  line,  and  it  was  prescribed  in 

•be charter  as  granted  by  Congress  that  that  line  should  not  be  absorbed 

"r  ouDtrolled  by  any  combination  with  any  other  system  of  telegraph 

■2ue/9.     But  practically  what  is  the  result  to-day  I    Practically  that 

Frwich  line  is  controlled  by  the  Western  Union  Telegrai)h  Company, 

fKi  much  so  that  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  JiaU- 

n<ad,  is  DOW,  or  has  been,  until  recently,  in  Loudon,  Amsterdam,  and 

Paris  and  Vienna,  raising  money  to  establish  a  new  line  under  the  con- 

IT^A  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company. 

^  Uow  dtK'S  Jay  Gould  oontrol  that  French  liuel — A.  I  don't  know 
tbAt;  but  he  does. 
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Q.  Has  he  bought  the  stock  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  one  of  the 
secrets. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  yoor  attention  to  that  case  as  showing  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  get  in  the  way  of  any  law  prohibitiog  combinations. 
Here  is  a  law  providing,  as  yon  state,  that  this  line  must  operate  in 
the  interest  of  the  people,  and  mast  not  combine  with  any  other  line, 
and  yet  the  first  thing  you  know  a  man  having  money  has  bought  np 
the  stock  of  that  line,  or  the  majority  of  it,  and  charges  what  he  pleases, 
so  that  practically  there  is  a  combination,  after  all.  Therefore  yon  see 
that  you  have  not  attained  your  object  by  mere  legislation  forbidding  a 
combination.  Now,  what  sort  of  legislation  must  you  have  to  attain 
that  object  ? — A.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
ascertain  the  facts  correctly,  to  ascertain  whether  the  French  Interna- 
tional line  has  violated  its  charter  in  fact  if  not  in  form.  There  is  plenty 
of  proof  that  it  has. 

Q.  All  the  proof  that  you  have,  as  I  understand  you,  is  that  it  chargeH 
as  much  as  any  other  linet — ^A.  No;  that  is  not  all.  *  We  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  who 
says  that  this  telegraph  line  is  practically  owned  by  Jay  Gould.  That 
violates  the  charter. 

Q.  llow  t  It  is  no  violation  of  the  charter  if  Mr.  Gould  has  bought  the 
mtgority  of  the  stock  of  that  company. — ^A.  There  is  a  secret  contract 
between  those  two  parties. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Garrett  say  thatt — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  and  he  has  had  published 
some  of  the  contract. 

Q.  What  does  he  say  it  is  t — ^A.  Practically,  that  the  French  line  ih 
handed  over  to  the  Western  Union.. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  French  line  has  forfeited  its  charter t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  you  took  away  that  charter;  then  Jay  Gould  would 
have  all  the  others  and  there  would  simply  be  one  line  less.  What  good 
would  that  do  f — A.  I  would  seize  that  line  and  operate  it. 

Q.  You  would  confiscate  itt — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  seize  it  nnder  the 
law.  When  the  Western  Union  acquired  its  lines  all  over  the  couDtr>\ 
it  and  the  other  telegraph  companies  entere<l  into  a  contract  with  the 
United  States,  to  the  effect  that  dr.  any  time  thereafter  the  United  Stateic 
could  ap]>oint  a  commission  comi>osed  of  representatives  of  the  partifi^ 
whose  lines  were  to  be  taken,  and  of  representatives  of  the  Uuittnl 
States,  with  a  third  party  to  act  as  umpire,  and,  after  a  fair  estimate  wa^ 
made  of  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  of  such  line  or  lines,  could  seize 
and  occu]>y  them  for  its  own  benefit. 

Q.  Paying  for  the  lines,  of  course  t — A.  Pa>ing  for  them.  Now,  that 
is  just  what  the  United  States  should  do  in  this  case.  There  is  plenty 
of  justification  for  it. 

A  GOVEBIOCENT  TELEGRAPH  A29D  GOYEBNHENT  RAILROADS. 

Q.  Then  your  remedy  is  practically,  that  the  Unite^l  States  should  do 
the  railroading  and  telegraphing  of  the  country, either  by  constmctins; 
new  lines  or  by  purchasing  the  old  ouesf — A.  My  idea,  so  far  tvn  wW- 
graphing  is  cuncerne<1,  is  precisely  tljat^ 

Q.  Can  you  reach  the  ditliculty  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  rnilrrvid^ 
in  any  othor  way  t — A.  WdU  I  think  that  the  Government  NhonlJ  «^ 
tablish  BU|K*rvim)ry  |H>wer  over  the  trunk  railroad  lit:es  of  this  c-<»i]ntr>. 
and  if  we  cannot  renie«ly  these  abuses  in  that  way,  then  I,  lor  on«s  aia 
in  favor  of  the  Guvi'mineut  seizing  and  operating  thete  Uiks,  and  flay- 
ing fur  them,  of  oounie,  at  a  fair  valuation. 
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Q.  What  power  woald  you  give  to  tbe  supervisory  body  that  you 
BUicgestT — A.  I  would  give  it  iK)wer  to  oblige  every  trunk  line  to  send 
annual  or  semi-annual  or  monthly  reports  to  the  chief  of  the  supervising 
bureau,  so  that  that  bureau  might  ascertain  yhether  any  abuses  existed 
(if  any  were  alleged),  and  might  exercise  its  power  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  remedy  those  abuses.  Such  a  bureau 
ought  to  have  greater  power  than  the  railroad  commission  in  Mas- 
ladiuaetts  has.  That  commission  has  only  certain  limited  powers, 
mainly  advisory.  In  certain  cases  they  can  establish  certain  trains  if 
Uiey  Bee  fit,  but  generally  their  action  is  merely  advisory,  and  generally 
tli^  advice  is  tsJcen,  and  taken  gracefully,  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Q.  Through  this  Government  super\ision  you  would  regulate  fares 
iDd  freights  over  the  main  railroad  lines  of  the  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  If  that  did  not  succeed  you  say  you  would  have  the  United  States 
take  the  lines  and  operate  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir }  paying  a  fair  price  for 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  look  at  this  phase  of  the  railroad 
qnetition :  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  remoter  districts,  and  who  are 
generally  people  of  comparatively  small  means,  are  really  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  country  from  high  railroad  charges  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not  considered  that. 

Q.  On  many  of  the  small  branch  lines  the  charges  for  fare  and  freight 
are  two  or  three  times  the  charges  along  the  trunk  lines.  You  are  prob- 
ably aware  of  tliat  fact. — ^A.  Yes,  sir :  I  know  that  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  oughtUiatto  beso  t — A.  Well,  I  think  it  ought,  in  a  measure; 
for  this  reason :  I  have  no  desire  to  oppress  and  rob  the  railroad  com- 
panies of  this  country;  I  recognize  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
work  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  if  properly 
supervised  by  the  Government. 
The  Chairman  [interposing].  I  am  not  raising  that  point  at  all. 
Tlie  Witness.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that  to  oblige  lines  nmning 
through  a  sparsely  settled  part  of  the  country  to  accept  the  sauie  rates 
that  are  paid  on  the  New  York  Central,  for  instance,  two  cents  a  mile  for 
passenger  fare,  would  clearly  be  unjust.  I  think  that  perhaps,  if  the 
railroad  companies  could  stand  it,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  them  in  the 
end  to  have  low  fares  through  such  regions  by  building  up  a  large  per- 
manent population  with  a  corresponding  business,  as  has  been  done  in 
parts  of  Massachusetts  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried ;  but  the 
lailroad  companies  do  not  generally  see  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  But,  without  doing  any  ii\jury  to  the  railroad  C4>mi)anie8  at  all,  what 
sort  of  an  idea  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  raise  the  rates  a  little  along 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  other  trunk  lines,  and  to  deduct  propor- 
tionately from  the  nUes  charged  to  the  ])oorer  people  on  the  branch 
lines  T — A.  I  should  hardly  be  in  favor  of  that 

Q.  If  you  are  to  regulate  this  matter  by  Government  interference  at 
all,  why  not  apply  the  principle  of  the  i)Ostal  service  to  itt  The  Post- 
Offlce,  you  know,  carries  a  letter  for  three  cents  anywhere  throughout 
this  country  t — ^A.  Certainly.  Now,  if  the  Government  can  run  the  postal 
service  exclusively,  and  forbid  any  citizen  from  competing  with  it,  why 
can't  it  run  the  telegraph  service  in  the  same  way,  and  why  shouldn't 
it  do  sot  The  telegraph  is  a  means  of  communication,  like  the  mail, 
and  if  it  were  cheapened  it  would  (as  has  been  the  case  in  England) 
in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  use  of  the  mails.  In  England,  a  man 
can  send  twenty  words  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  a  shilling. 

^  Bappoee  that  the  Aepublican  party  controlled  the  Government  of 
Am  flUMUtoJi  and  tbe  Goveniment  owned  the  railroads;  how  long  would 
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it  take  the  Democratic  party  to  evict  them  from  power? — A.  Well,  sir, 
I  think  if  they  ran  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  with  a 
lost  regard  for  the  owners  of  the  stock,  it  would  take  a  good  many 
hnndr^  years  for  the  Democrats  to  do  that.  And  I  will  state  ttie  con- 
verse of  that  proposition  :\hat  if  something  of  that  kind  is  not  done  with 
regard  to  the  postal  telegraph  and  the  railroads,  it  won't  take  more  than 
two  years  for  the  Democratic  party  to  accomplish  the  result  of  which 
you  have  spoken.  I  say  that,  although  I  am  a  Bepublican,  and  a  strong 
one,  and  have  been  all  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  It  won't  take  quite  two  years,  will  itt  The  Presi- 
dential election  comes  in  November,  1884, 1  believe. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  You  think  this  feeling  to  which  you  have  given  expression  here  is 
widening  and  deepening  among  the  people! — A.  I  certainly  do;  there 
is  a  labor  organization  in  this  country  known  as  the  Knights  of  Lalnir, 
which  comprises  nearly  three  thousand  different  local  assemblies.  Tliere 
are  some  forty  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  afiQliated  with  the  different 
trades.  I  have  considerable  correspondence  and  acquaintance  with 
those  people  and  opportunity  to  know  the  feeling  among  them,  and  I 
find  among  them  all  the  feeling  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  drop  some  of  the  foolishness  that  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  Democratic  party  too,  have  been  indulging  in  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  take  up  some  live  issue  instead  of  raking  over  the  dead  a^lie.s 
of  the  past — old  issues  that  are  dead  and  smell  to  heaven  until  their 
offense  is  rank — then  the  Republican  party  will  '^go."  As  the  Tribune 
said  the  other  day,  they  have  Democratic  governors  dotting  the  State^i 
now  from  Eastport  to  the  Kio  Grande,  and  more  of  those  govi'niurs 
will  continue  to  dot  the  States  unless  something  of  this  kind  is  donr. 
And  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  shower.  The  workin^nien  an* 
educated  now  as  never  before.  They  are  beginning  to  read  and  to 
understand  for  themselves. 

"PROTECTION^  DOES  NOT  PROTECT  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

Therefore  they  are  not  going  to  Ikj  put  off  with  any  **  taffy  "^  uUmxi 
"protection  of  American  labor/'  which  dot*s  not  amount  to  anything;  :i:j«i 
never  meant  an^'thing  for  them.  Tlie  prote4.'ted  industries  to-il;iy  an- 
those  which  pay  their  laborers  the  iKK)rest  wages,  thosi>  in  whirh  ihi  n* 
is  the  most  uneasiness,  most  discontent,  and  the  grt-at<ist  numU'r  «>f 
strikes.    I  state  that  as  a  fact. 

Q.  The  essential  things  which  you  would  recommend  so  fir  us  ihr 
telegraph  and  the  railniadsare  conc«*rned  is,  that  the(Tiivrrnuu*nt  ta^r 
possi'ssion  of  them  and  oiH*nite  them.  Is  that  the  ideaf — A.  Only  tljf 
telegraph  at  present. 

Q.  The  railroads  you  would  regulate  by  a  supi»r\isory  IkkihI  T — A.  Yi'^. 
sir;  substantially  a  law  like  that  propi>se<l  by  Mr.  Ri^ugau  and  iH'naior 
Maxey,  of  Texas,  the  inter-State  commerce  bill. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  holes  in  that  bill.  You  would  n>«]uin*  a 
stronger  bill  than  that  to  accomplish  anything. — A.  Very  well;  It-i 
them  patch  them  up. 

Q.  Your  point  is  that  there  nhonld  be  an  efficient  law  of  that  kind  f  ^ 
A.  Yea,  air. 
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By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Before  I  tnrned  you  over  for  examinatipn  by  the  other  members 
tf  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  railroads,  you  said  that  you  had  other 
natters  that  you  deeired  to  suggest. — A.  1  have. 

Q.  What  other  matters  are  there  that  you  desire  to  bring  before  the 
flommitteef 

THE  EiaHT-HOUR  LAW. 

A.  Among  those  matters  is  one  that  I  regard  as  of  very  great  impor- 
tence,  namely,  the  non-enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  bj''  the  Execu- 
tive in  all  it-8  branches,  except  possibly  the  j^avy  Department.    That 
law  was  passed  in  1868  under  the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
'^as  by  him  enforced  by  i)ublic  proclamation  during  his  term.    It  was 
aleo  enforced,  I  believe,  largely  during  the  term  of  President  Grant. 
X7pon  the  advent  of  Mr.  Hayes  the  law  became  a  dead  letter  and  has  so 
remained  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  protests  made,  and  day  after  day 
sod  3  ear  after  year,  on  the  part  of  the  workingmcn  all  over  the  country 
until  they  got  tired  of  i)rot«8ting.    The  workingmen  have  got  about 
through  throwing  grass,  and  they  will  resort  to  stones  ])retty  soon  if 
tbey  cannot  effect,  their  object  in  any  other  way.    That  law  has  been 
on  the  statute  book  since  18G8,  but  it  has  been  violated  and  refused  to 
be  executed  a  great  part  of  the  time.    Secretary  Lincoln  has  refused  to 
execute  it.    I  believe  it  has  been  enforced  in  the  Navy  Department  by 
Secretary  Chandler,  but  there  has  been  some  cutting  down  of  i)ay  by 
Bomeof  the  boards  of  aristocrats  in  that  very  aristocr.'itic  body,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to-day  due  to  Aniericuii  me- 
dianies  of  all  classes,  bricklayers,  carpenter,  plasterers,  stone-cutters, 
men  of  every  tnide,  who,  for  six  or  seven  or  eight  years  or  more,  hiive 
tuul  the  pay  that  was  due  them  for  two  hours  a  day  wjtliiield  in  viola 
tion  of  the  law.    Now  what  we  want  to  day  and  what  our  Labor  Con- 
trriPHS  has  demanded  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  that  it  shall 
••nfort'e  the  penalty  upon  the  heads  of  the  executive  oflicers  who  fail 
fo  execute  that  law.     At  present  they  execute  it  or  refuse  to  exerjite  it 
ju»t  us  they  see  fit,  and  when  we  remonstrate  they  laugh  in  our  faces 
•nd treat  us  contemptuously.    Now  we  particularly  wish  this  <!oinniitte«^ 
to  make  that  subject  a  prominent  one  in  its  rei)<)rt  to  the  Senate,  and 
'^t  ns  see  if  some  measure  cannot  be  <levised  by  which  some  diri*ction 
•hall  be  given  to  the  exexiutive  ofticera  to  enforce  the  eight- hour  law  as 
'^  etands  on  the  statute  l)ook.    Repeal  it  if  y(mwill;  but  if  you  do  not 
'^al  it^  insist  that  it  shall  be  enforced. 

Q.  There  was  one  statement  which  you  made  in  answer  to  a  (lucstion 
**ked  by  the  cbairma%  and  if  it  does  not  intrrrn])r  you  I  will  ask  you 
^  queittiou  in  relation  to  it.     Have  you  any  certain  and  di»finite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  statement  which  you  have  made  here  that  the  in<lus- 
^ties  which  are  most  highly  protected  by  the  tariff  are  those  which  pay 
^h«*ir  workingmen  the,  least  wages?     If  you  have  drlinite  infoi  ination  on 
that  |)oint  1  would  like  you  to  state  it. — A.  I  have  seen  that  stated 
'ifficially  by  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated   Steel  and  Iron  Workers' 
<\.-<soeiatiou.     I  don't  recollect,  now,  where  1  got  thi»  information.     I  am 
tiot  verj'  niethodi(*al  in  my  habits.     I  should  have  placed  it  in  my  hat. 
lint  that  statement  was  made  to  me  and  I  could  hardly  believe  it,  but 
on  looking  into  the  matter  somewhat  I  have  be(*ome  satisfied  that  it  is 
•lUbstantiiUly  a  true  averment,  that  those  largely  i)r6tected  industries 
are  i»;iying  less  wages  to  their  hands  than  are  ])aid  by  the  less  protect- 
ed indncstrie^  of  the  country 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  pajticolar  iiidodtrieH  that  were  referred  to 
in  that  statement! — ^A.  The  steel  andiron  mannfactares,  inclading  all 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  country. 

Q.  When  was  the  statement  made,  and  where  t — ^A.  It  was  made  iii 
one  ot  the  trade  journals  which  I  take,  but  which  I  have  not  now  at 
hand. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject  yourself,  have 
yout — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  you  said  a  while  ago  wa^  just  a  repetition  of  a  state- 
meut  which  you  had  seen  made  in  one  of  the  trade  journals  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  repetition  of  a  statement  made  on  what  I  deemed  to  be  good  aa- 
thority. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  that  your  attention  is  recalled  to  that  statement  as  thcmgh 
8ome  importance  was  attached  to  it  and  as  though,  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  tend  to  disprove  the  necessity  for  protection  to  American  indus- 
try. You  spoke  of  protection  originally  as  being  a  sham,  and  said  that 
the  working  people  did  not  propose  to  be  fooled  again  by  the  cry  about 
protection — ^referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  prominence  which  that  tarift' 
issue  had  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  stat^id  that  the  protected  industries  are  those 
wherein  the  employers  pay  least  to  their  employes.  Now,  assuming 
that  to  be  so,  though  it  is  not  well  to  make  any  mistake  or  any  raah 
assumption  about  a  matter  of  that  kind,  but  assuming  it  to  be  so, 
does  it  follow  that  those  are  not  the  very  industries  which  most  need 
]>rotection  t  If  they  receive  the  highest  protection  now,  and  yet  pay 
the  lowest  wages,  does  it  not  rather  follow  they  need  still  more  protec- 
tion tbau  they  now  have  f — A.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  which 
will  show  you  why  I  think  not. 

Q.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  principle.  I  am  not  asking  yuu 
whether  there  is  some  particular  industry  where  this  i>riucip1e  is  not 
applicable;  but  assuming  that  the  industries  generally  which  have 
now  the  highest  protection  do  pay  the  lowest  wages,  d(M*s  not  that  show 
that  those  are  the  industries  which  come  most  directly*  and  sevt-rely 
into  competition  with  foreign  industries,  and  that  therefore  they  need 
more  T)rotection  instead  of  less  f — A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  Kemember,  I  do  not  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  deduction  whirli  can  be 
avoide<l  or  evaded,  but  I  ask  you  is  not  that  the  uatnraK  sensible,  and 
logical  conclusion  from  the  fact  or  the  assumed  fact  which  you  state 
heret — A.  Yes,  sir;  talking  the  statement  exactly  as  you  make  it. 

Q.  Well,  takin*;  it  as  an  honest,  square  statement,  and  asMuming  that 
there  is  no  cheating  anywhere,  no  evasion  of  tne  principle,  is  not  that 
the  natural  conclusion,  that  the  industries  now  most  prote<*ted,  if  they 
now  pay  the  lowest  wages,  need  more  protection  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  pay  better  wages  t  What  brings  wages  down  f  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  competition  for  the  market  increases  to  surb  an 
extent  that  the  manufacturers  are  comi)elled  to  i^roduce  at  less  cost  in 
order  to  hold  the  market  f — A.  1  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Q.  Then  I  will  drop  the  matter  right  there,  and  you  need  not  answer 
my  question,  if  we  do  not  agree  as  to  what  makes  things  cheaper.  1 
thought  oversupply  was  the  cause  which  made  things  cheaper  in  the 
market. — A.  1  donH  think  there  is  any  overproduction  in  the  market. 

Q.  But  there  may  be  an  oversupply  as  compared  with  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  purchase  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  may  be  au  oversopp^. 
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KA  it  may  bo  prodnoed  how  f    Mr.  Jay  Gk)uld  may  intluenoe  a  turu  in 

tk«  market 

Q.  [Interi)08lng.]  That  is  no  £ault  of  the  protective  tariff.     I  have 

^  taken  any  paina  to  draw  the  question  of  the  tariff  into  this  iuvesti- 

MiOD  at  allf  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  the  investigation  a  means 

ofmialiMiding  the  American  workiugmen  into  the  idea  that  protection 

iv  of  no  use. — ^A.  I  would  not  do  that,  because  1  am  a  protectionist  my- 

^tff on  principle,  and  I  believe  in  the  idea ;  but,  as  it  is  now  administered, 

it  has  been  administered,  and  as  it  itisults  under  that  kind  of  ad- 

itration,  I  don't  believe  it  gives  the  workiugmen  the  benefit  it  ought 

I  give  them. 

Q.  Take  the  iron  trade  for  instance,  where  the  protection  has  been 
x>^need,  and  where  there  is  great  suffering  among  the  wage-workei's; 
"^liat  is  one  of  the  most  highly- protected  interests,  I  believe,  and  yet  you 
ij  it  is  one  of  these  which  pays  the  least  wages  to  the  workiugmen  t — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  I  had  occasion  to  say  the  other 
r,that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  if  it  brings  increased  competition 
'l&om  across  the  water,  invariably  falls  upon  the  workiugmen  in  the  first 
faRtance.    Capital  can  hold  out  longer  than  labor,  and,  naturally,  in  order 
^  protect  itself  when  it  is  subjected  to  increased  competition,  it  deducts 
4U  losses  from  the  comi>ensation  of  labor.    If  you  were  to  fence  out 
«Qmi)etitiou  from  that  direction,  and  fence  out  every  particle  of  raw 
^terial,  I  think  that  in  almost  all  industries  wages  would  rise  mate- 
rially.— A.  Provided  the  same  employers  did  not  import  foreign  work- 
men to  take  the  places  of  American  workmen. 

Q.  If  you  bring  in  the  foreign  workman,  that  of  course  lessens  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff  to  the  American  workingmau;  but,  for  the  same 
^Msons  which  would  lead  you  to  exclude  the  foreign  workman,  or,  for 
•till  stronger  reasons,  you  ought  to  exclude  also  the  product  of  foreign 
labor.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  really  reduced  our  tariff  too  much. 
This  talk  about  free-trade  is  the  most  villianous  humbug  that  ever  was 
ottered. 

Mr.  PuoH.  I  suggest  that  we  will  argue  that  question  with  the  chair- 
nan  in  the  Senate. 

The  Ohaibuan.  And  you  will  find  that  the  chaii'man  will  be  there 
dnring  the  balance  of  his  term  to  argue  it  with  you. 
Mr.  Puon.  We  are  now  examining  witnesses  and  ascertaining  facts. 
The  CnATilMAN.  Well,  if  the  tariff  is  to  come  into  this  investigsition, 
^  my  question  to  the  witness  results  in  his  saying  that  the  alleged  fact 
^liieh  he  states  is  the  basis  for  ])i-eciuely  tlie  contrary  inference  ii'om 
^t  which  he  draws  from  it,  I  am  not  to  blame. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  I  didut  desire  to  bring  you  into  any  discussion.  I  believe  that 
^oa  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  that  the  labor- 
'^i;  men  of  this  country  would  not  l>e  fooled  any  longer  by  this  cry  of 
*^  protection,"  and  that  the  protected  industries  were  those  which  paid 
Uie  lowest  wages  f — A.  I  maidethat  latter  statement  on  what  I  considered 
feood  authority. 

Q.  And  you  ma<le  that  statement  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded 
Vy  the  chairman,  did  you  notf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  believe  the  only  question  which  I  propounded  to  you  in  reference 
to  that  point  was  this,  whether  you  had  any  definite  information  as  to 
the  Diet  which  you  had  stated,  as  to  what  were  the  particular  indus- 
to  which  that  statement  referred  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  iis  discussion  of  the  tanlfquestioii  has  beeu  indulged  in  Bomc 
what  here,  I  believe  I  will  ask  you  something  upon  that  subject.  Yon 
are  a  protectionist,  you  say,  as  the  chairman  ist — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  the  chainpan  whether  the  natural  and  proper 
inference  from  the  fact  which  you  stated  here  was  not  that  those  intcrcHts 
which  pay  these  low  wages  are  not  sufficiently  protected  now  by  tli«* 
tariff! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  believe  you  answered  that  you  thought  that  was  a  natural 
inference t — ^A.  WeU,  yes;  with  the  question  stated  exactly  as  the 
chairman  stated  it. 

THE  OAUSB  OF  LOW  WAGES — THE  VERY  RIOH  AND  THE  VERY  POOR. 

Q.  Stating  it  in  your  own  way,  what  do  you  think  about  itf — A.  I 
think  the  low  wages  result  from  the  greed  of  the  capitalists,  the  men  who 
run  the  shops  where  the  goods  are  made.  One  man  will  give  fair  wages 
to  his  hands  and  even  raise  their  pay  without  solicitation,  while  others 
begrudge  it  and  will  even  suffer  a  strike  or  make  a  lockout  rather  than 
pay  fair  wages.  A  good  deal  of  the  low  wages  come  from  that  feeling  on 
the  part  of  employers.  Men  have  an  idea  tliat  thev  must  make  haste 
to  be  rich.  They  find  Jay  Gould  worth  $200,000,000,  with  his  fast  yacht 
and  such  things;  they  find  Vanderbilt  with  his  sixty  or  sevcntjk'  mil- 
lion in  United  States  bonds,  and  the  Lord  knows  how  much  more,  an«l 
Mr.  William  B.  Astor  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  million  in  real 
estate,  and  reinvesting  his  income  in  real  estate  everj*  year,  whirh  is 
being  compounded  every  quarter  and  kept  in  the  family;  they  find  that 
within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  a  score  of  men  have  acquirtnl 
property  in  this  country  to  the  amount  of  tl  ,200,000,000.  One  of  t best* 
men,  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  entered  this  city  thirty  years  ago  a  ))oor  young  man 
from  the  country,  and  to-day  he  is  said  to  l>e  worth  from  817/>,00<Mhnj 
to  $200,000,000,  and  he  virtually  controls  the  telegrajih  system  and  thi- 
railroad  system  of  this  country.  Now  how  did  Jay  Gould  make  that 
amount  of  monej'?  Did  he  make  it  by  paying  fair  wagiss  to  tlu*  eni 
ployi^s  of  the  various  niilroads  and  telegraphs  tliat  he  controls!  Not  at 
all.  They  have Innm  ground  down  and  down  to  the  lowest  point ;  water 
has  been  ])ut  into  the  stock  of  those  coqiorations  in  large  quantitieN, 
and  Mr.  Jay  GouUrs  wealth  is  just  as  much  the  result  of  n»hliery  a^ 
though  you  wei'C  knocked  down  at  night  and  your  pn)]M'rty  taki*n  inMn 
you,  and  he  is  just  us  niut^h  a  thief  and  a  robl)er  iis  if  lie  sbould  ii«* 
that  to  you.  lie  does  what  he  <ioes  under  the  forms  of  law  to  In*  surt-. 
but  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  The  highway  robber  takes  liis  lit*- 
and  liberty  in  his  hand,  and  if  he  assaults  you  he  takes  the  n>k  oi 
twenty  or  twenty -five  years  in  State  prison,  or  jierhaps  the  risk  of 
losing  his  life.  But  what  is  Jay  Gould's  ]K)sition  in  society  f  He  h.i> 
robbed  us  of  $2UO,(K)0,000:  he  could  not  have  got  so  much  moiji'\ 
in  any  other  way;  and  there  are  other  men  who  have  done  the  kium- 
tiling  to  a  less  extent,  to  the  extent  of  ten  nr  fifteen  million  dollar^ 
Now,  th(*n,  1  say  that  the  profits  whirh  thos4>  men  have  got  have  r*tv.u 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  workingmen  of  the  eoiintry,  and  out  of  Ti:i- 
railroads  and  other  (!ori)orations  which  those  men  manage,  and  i>ut  «)f  rh* 
luiiness  men  who  pay  the  fares  and  fivights  to  those  railnuids.  1  li.it 
is  the  reason  why  the  rate  of  wages  is  so  low  in  this  eountr>-  ii>  it  it^. 
The  pay  of  wage- workers  is  continually  tending  dov  uwanK  and  lui/^  ih'^-i! 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Whyt  Not  bec;iuse  men  do  not  make  prolit 
enough  in  printing  and  railn)a<ling  and  telegraphing  to  pay  fair  wagf«, 
bur  because  they  are  engaged  in  this  system  of  nibbery.    Now,  il  aii 
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worked  boneHtly  and  fairly  four  hours  a  day,  there  would  be  enough 
produced  for  us  all,  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  us  all  and 
make  as  all  comfortable  and  respectable  members  of  society.  Every 
workingman  who  got  84  or  $5  a  day  would  become  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
mnnity ;  whereas  now,  among  the  lower  classes  of  wage-workers,  many 
of  the  men  are  a  positive  and  serious  disadvantage  to  society.  The 
workingman  in  those  classes  is  often  on  the  high  road  to  crime,  to  State 
prison,  to  a  convict's  dress,  or  to  a  drunkard's  death.  Why  t  Who  are 
the  men  that  fill  the  jails  and  almshouses  and  insane  asylums?  They 
are  generally  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  men  wlio  have  lost  aU 
hope.  There  are  250,000  people  in  this  city,  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  have  not  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  future  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  children — not  a  ray — no  chance  of  improving  their  condition,  no 
chance  of  employment,  nothing  before  them  but  robbeiy ,  thievery,  drunk- 
eness,  and  crime.  They  look  forward  to  that ;  they  are  educated  to  that ; 
and  that  is  what  the  community  is  producing  by  allowing  these  other 
men  to  become  inordinately  rich  in  the  way  in 'which  they  do.  That 
IB  the  way  it  is  in  this  country.  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  There  should  be 
some  means  found  by  which  these  men  who  are  determined  to  get  money, 
honestly  if  they  can  but  forcibly  if  they  must,  could  be  controlled.  In 
my  judgment  there  ought  to  be  a  law — I  don't  know  that  that  is  the 
best  form  in  which  to  put  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a 
law — fixing  a  rate  of  profit  which  capital  should  receive  in  trade  and 
oommeree  and  above  which  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  go — say  10  per 
cent^  with  a  pro\ision  that  all  above  that  should  be  di\ided  among 
the  working  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  industry  in  which  the  profit 
was  made.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  what  may  be  dono  by  a  gen- 
erous capitalist : 

THE  OITY  OF  PULLMAN. 

Yoa  have  heard  of  the  little  city  of  Pullman ,  on  Lake  Michigan,  founded 
«uid  established  by  George  ]\1.  Pullman,  the  palace-car  man.  lie  has 
l)ailt  there  a  splendid  little  opera  house  and  theater,  schools,  churches, 
private  houses  with  fine  lots  around  them  for  his  workingmen,  and  all 
to  be  eiyoyed  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  houses  are  well  ventilated  and 
well  lighted;  the  town  is  well  sewered;  fhere  is  no  grog-shop  allowed 
in  the  whole  city,  and  everything  that  will  tend  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  his  workmen,'some  2,300  or  2,500  in  number,  is  done  there.  That  man 
18  doing  that  great  work  by  taking  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but 
he  is  making  money  by  it  too.  Now  if  our  rich  friends,  Mr.  Jay  Gould, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Russell  Sage,  and  a  dozen  others  that  I  could  men- 
tion, would  do  something  of  the  same  kind  with  their  suq)lus  jirotitK, 
yoa  woold  hear  nothing  about  telegraph  strikes,  nothing  about  railroad 
strikes;  there  would  be  no  burning  or  destruction  of  public  property  in 
nttsburgh  or  anywhere  else  by  the  workingmen.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  what  is  now  going  on  continues  for  the  next  ton  years,  you  will 
find  still  more  of  such  things  as  those  that  were  done  in  Pittsburgh. 
Those  things  were  not  done  by  the  best  class  of  workingmen.  It  was 
the  lower  classes  that  came  m  and  did  that  business,  and  they  are  always 
at  Uie  fit>nt  in  such  matters. 

THE  OREAT  QUESTION. 

Sow  fhe  qnestion  for  onr  statesmen  to  consi<ler  is,  how  shall  thc»  dis- 
tlBiation  of  the  wc^th  that  is  produced  be  made  so  that  the  workingmen 
Vfel^pEDdiioe  it  all,  yon  nndorstnnd — for  every  dollar  of  the  wealth  of  this 
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country  smd  of  every  other  country  is  produced  by  the  workingmen — ^how 
shall  the  distribution  of  that  wealth  which  he  produces  be  made  so  that 
the  workingman  shall  be  enabled  to  work  his  seven  or  eight  hoars  a  day 
and  earn  his  $4  or  his  $5  in  that  time,  and  be  enabled  to  bring  np  his 
family  properly,  educate  them,  clothe  them,  feed  them  comfortably,  and 
niake  them  good,  respectable  American  citizens,  instead  of  the  nnhappy 
beings  who  now  fill  our  jails  and  almshouses  and  asylums  t  That  is  the 
great  overshadowing  que4stion  that  is  to  come  up  and  be  dealt  with  here 
within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  And  that  question  is  going  into 
politics.  The  workingmen  are  discussing  it  all  over  this  country.  They 
have  taken  as  one  of  their  leaders  Mr.  Henry  George,  one  of  the  ablest 
political  economists  of  our  time  or  of  any  time.  I  dont  think  he  goes 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  matter,  but  so  far  as  he  does  go  his  work  is  to 
me  a  perfect  demonstration.  Now  it  becomes  you,  gentlemen,  to  let  the 
tariff  for  protection  go,  if  it  must  be  so,  rather  than  spend  this  winter  on 
it,  and  instead  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  for 
the  workingmen,  and,  further,  to  consider  wisely  and  wdl  this  question : 
How  shall  the  products  and  the  results  of  labor  in  this  country  lie  fiurly 
distributed,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  ease  and  comfort  and  comparative 
luxury,  as  we  all  would  if  every  man  had  his  fair  share  and  no  man  had 
more  t  There  is  plenty  of  wealth,  plenty  of  means,  plenty  of  instrumen- 
talities, to  keep  the  people  at  work,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  over- 
production. 

PROTEOTION  AGAIN. 

Q.  I  am  not  stating  any  opinions  of  my  own  now,  but  only  trying  to 
get  yours.  You  are  the  witness  and  I  am  the  interrogator.  Am  I  to 
understand  from  your  explanation  here,  that  you  attribute  the  low 
wages  paid  to  the  iron  and  steel  workers  to  the  insufficiency  of  fhu 
protection  of  those  industries  under  the  protective  tariff  t — A.  Xot  at 
all  sir;  not  for  a  moment. 

Q.  You  attribute  it,  as  1  understand  yon,  to  the  greed  of  the  ompU>yeni 
in  that  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion ! — A.  That  is  decidedly  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  may  procecii  to  make  any  fuither  statement  that  you  desire. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  REDUCTION   OP  TIIE  HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

A.  Well,  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  every  business  man  and  every 
intelligent  workiuj^man  to  this  point:  It  is  well  known  that  the  work- 
ingmen in  the  diil'erent  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  re- 
ceive low  i>ay,  and  that  those  who  work  the  longest  hours  are  the  low. 
est  paid,  and  1  want  to  show,  if  1  can,  how  it  is  to  the  interest  of  ever>' 
member  of  society  that  the  workingmen  shall  be  better  paid  and  have 
shorter  hours.  The  hours  of  lulxn*  aiv  directly  connecte<l  with,  if  not  tht* 
cause  of,  the  rate  of  ))ay  of  labor.  Wherever  you  find  men  working  six 
teen  hours  or  eighteen  hours  or  twelve  hours  or  ten  boors  a  day,  JuaI 
in  that  proportion  will  you  tind  their  wages  to  range. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  as  the  hours  lengthen  the  i>ay  Bhortenii  t^ A.  Ab 
the  hours  lengthen  the  pay  shortens. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Y^ou  mean  that  the  wages  are  reduced,  not  abaolotely,  bot  rela- 
tivcly  i)er  hourt — A.  I  mean  per  day,  or  per  mouth,  or  any  way  yua 
choose  to  take  it. 

Q.  That  U|  that  the  man  who  worka  eighteen  hoiinadagr  will  |fal 
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than  the  man  who  works  twelve  hoars  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me 
give  yoa  two  illostratioiiB  of  that  with  which  I  am  personally  familiar. 
Take  the  horse  railroads  in  Washington :  The  men  begin  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  until  half  past  12  or  1  o'clock  at  night ; 
they  average  ftom  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  those 
street-car  men,  and  they  got  $1.40  per  day,  until  lately,  when  they  struck 
and  got  an  advance  of  10  or  15  cents  a  day.  They  struck  also  for  a  re- 
duction of  hours,  but  they  did  not  get  that  They  did,  however,  get 
the  increase  of  pay.  The  bakers  are  another  class  of  workmen  who  illus- 
trate the  same  condition  of  things.  They  begin  work  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  some  of  them  do  not  get  home  until  11  o'clock  or 
12  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  their  pay  is  from  $8  to  $12  a  week. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  New  York  or  of  Washington  ? — A.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  Washington.    These  are  facts  of  which  1  have  per- 
Bonal  knowledge.   Now,  when  you  come  to  plasterers,  and  ])lumbers,  and 
tinners,  and  other  trades,  except  bricklsiyers,  you  will  tiud  that  they 
get  $3  a  day  or  $3.50,  and  work  usually  only  ten  hours.    The  bricklayers 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  they  get  $4,  $4.50,  and  $5  a  day ;  yon  see  the 
law  holus  good.    The  printers  (of  whom  1  am  one)  number,  perhaps,  fif- 
teen hundred  men  in  Washington,  and  a  majority  of  tbeni  work  eight  hours 
a  day.    They  get  $3.20  a  day.    They  used  to  get  $4^  until  Congress  cut 
them  down,  to  $3.20.    So  with  the  bookbinders,  working  only  eight  hours 
a  day,  they  get  better  pay  than  others  who  work  longer  hours.    So  you 
will  find  it  in  every  city,  and  in  every  trade,  that  those  who  work  the 
longest  hours  get  the  lowest  pay.    Now  this  ought  not  to  be  so.    As  1 
said,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  society  generally  that  the  workinginen 
should  have  better  pay  and  a  less  number  of  hours  work  per  day.    Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  printers  of  this  city,  numbering  a  good  many 
thousand  men,  had  their  pay  increased  20  per  <H3nt.,  does  not  every  man 
who  is  doing  business  in  New  York,  in  the  retail  trade  at  any  rate,  know 
that  his  trade  would  benefit  by  the  increase;  that  these  men  who  hi»ro- 
tofore  have  bought  $15  or  $20  woith  of  his  go<Kls  would  thereai'ter 
spend  $20  or  $25  for  such  goods,  or  rather  for  a  better  class  of  goods, 
a  better  class  of  groceries,  a  better  class  of  clothing,  better  things  of 
every  kind ;  that  they  would  be  able  to  go  more  upon  the  railroads  and 
aix>n  the  stemboats  than  they  can  now ;  that  they  would  wear  better 
clothes  themselves,  and  buy  better  clothes  for  their  families,  and  send 
their  children  more  to  school ;  so  that  the  taxpayers  generally,  and 
everybody  in  society,  would  be  benefitetl  and  at  th<*.  same  time  the  State 
would  have  better  citizens.    And  so  with  regard  to  every  class.    Take 
the  hod-carriers  for  instance:  Suppose  their  \n\y  wi*re  increased  to  $3 
or  $3i>0  a  day,  the  result  would  be  telt  at  once  in  the  inereiised  business 
of  all  the  stores  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  work  or  live.    The 
effect  would  be  seen,  too,  in  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  police-court 
cases,  of  drunkenness,  i)eople  being  sent  to  '^  the  Island,''  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.    Everybody  must  see  that.    The  fact  is,  that  ewry  work- 
ing man  and  woman  ought  to  receive  pay  enough  to  lodge  and  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  resi)ectably,  and  enable  them  to  hold  up  their  hea<ls, 
among  other  respectable  citizens.    It  is  not  so  now,  and  1  <lo  not  know 
when  it  will  be;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  statesmen  in  this  coiin- 
tiy  to  grapple  with  these  questions  and  to  introduce  some  legislation 
into  Congress  that  will  at  least  make  a  commencement  in  the  way  of 
rafonn  in  this  direction. 

Q.  Do  the  workingmen  consider  that  Congress  has  power  to  pass  a 
law  flzing  the  hours  of  labor  anywhere,  except  in  th<^  District  of  Colum- 
~  in  the  TenitorieS|  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  United  States  t — 
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A.  Noy  sir ;  they  do  not.    We  are  going  before  the  State  legidatiirea 
for  that  legislation. 

Q.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  this  snbject  by  other  witnesses,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question  in  connection  with  it:  Whether 
you  contemplate,  in  the  legislation  which  you  propose  to  seek  finom  the 
States,  that  there  shall  be  any  regnlation  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  any 
other  class  of  laborers  than  those  engaged  in  mechanical  employments  f 
Do  you  expect  to  extend  that  legislation  to  agricultural  laborers,  for 
instance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  want  to  extend  it  to  all  classes  of  wage- 
laborers.  The  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  takes  in  all  classes 
of  laborers,  male  and  female,  white  and  black.  We  want  to  organize 
them  all  together  for  a  common  purpose,  and  to  see  whether  we  oaoiiot 
get  the  States  to  give  us  an  eight-hour  law  in  every  case  where  people 
work  for  wages. 

Q.  On  the  farms,  as  well  as  elsewhere  t — A.  On  the  farms,  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 

Q.  You  do  not  propose,  however,  to  interfere  with  a  man's  laboring 
longer  hours,  where  he  works  for  himself! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  want  this  legislation  only  for  the  benefit  of  wage-receivers  f — 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Leaving  each  man  who  works  for  himself  to  regulate  his  hoars  for 
himself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  suggest ! 

A  PBOGBESSrVE  INOOME  TAX  DESIBABLE. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  subject  more  that  I  desire  to  speak  npoa 
briefly.  1  want  to  advocate  the  importance  of  a  progressive  income 
tax,  a  tax  placed  upon  the  income  of  every  man  in  tlus  country  who 
receives  above  $5,000  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  exempt  incomes  of  $5,000! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  propose  that  all  incomes  above  that  shall  be  taxed! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  would  propose  an  income  tax  of  5  per  cent,  upon  incomes 
ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  upon  incomes  of  from  $10,000  to  $20,000, 
10  per  cent.;  upon  incomes  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,000,40  percent.; 
upon  incomes  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000,  50  per  cent.  Where  u  man's 
income  was  above  $40,000, 1  would  have  him  pay  50  per  cent,  of  it  into 
the  Treasury  to  support  the  Government. 

Q.  And  where  his  income  was  above  $50,000,  what  would  yon  pro* 
pose  ! — ^A.  1  think  when  you  get  the  tax  up»to  50  per  cent,  our  friends 
Gould  and  Yanderbilt  will  be  ready  to  stop  right  there;  they  won't 
care  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  countiy,  and  tb^ 
will  be  willing  to  stop. 

Q.  Then  alK>ve  $50,000  yon  do  not  propose  to  make  your  inoome  tttx 
progressive  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Why  do  yon  prefer  to  effect  your  object  through  the  forms  of  tax- 
ation! Why  not  pass  a  law  that  a  man  shall  not  have  an  income  above 
a  certain  figure!  Would  not  that  be  a  more  direct  and  more  effeetoal 
way  of  reaching  the  end  you  seek! — A.  No;  anditwonld  shook  the 
prejudices  of  the  people — I  do  not  say  their  sense  of  justice,  bat  their 
prejudices.  The  people  say  ^<  this  is  a  free  country  and  every  man  has  a 
right  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  pleases."  Now,  if  he  miAiee  it  boil* 
estly  and  aboveboard  I  have  no  objection.  Some  men  ace  reacuiikabte 
for  theireapacilgr  for'makmg  money.    But  I  iMintaiB  liiit nliaB  tk\ 
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hu  got  an  iBcome  of  $50,000  a  year,  that  man  or  his  ancestors  must 
have  committed  robbery  on  the  community. 

Q.  I  see  your  point  there ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  you  prefer 
the  form  of  confiscation  which  you  propose — why  you  insist  upon  doing 
it  by  ta3cation.    Taxation,  you  know,  under  our  system  of  Government, 
b  held  to  be  the  raising  of  the  smallest    mount  of  revenue  that  will  an- 
swer for  the  expenses  of  the  Govemu        ;  and  from  that  point  of  view 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  way  I  have  suggested  would  be  more  direct,  and 
would  be  an  easier  and  better  way  of  effecting  the  object  than  through 
the  use  of  the  taxing  power. — A.  No.    In  the  way  I  propose  we  could 
get  the  General  Government  to  enforce  the  law;  but  if  we  were  rele- 
gated to  the  States  we  woul4^avc  Mr.  Jay  Gould  or  some  other  of  these 
powerftil  genUemen  buying  up  the  State  legislatures  in  three  or  four 
States  and  living  there  altogether.    I  paid  an  income  tax  myself  when 
tlic  tax  was  levied,  and  I  was  in  fhe  field  and  ran  my  chance  with  the 
r^est  of  the  Fwleral  soldiers. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  pay  that  tax  upon  the  theory  of  its  being  a  con- 

tift^catorj*  tax;  you  paid  it  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  necessary  in  order 

to  raise  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  Government ;  but  this  income 

t^x  which  you  propose  is  a  confiscatory  tax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  retaliatory 

n:Ka6ure,  or  a  preventive  measure  to  prevent  the  aggregation  of  such 

t  KXDmense  fortunes  in  the  future. 


By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  Is  it  not  clear  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  of  a  large 
are  of  all  income  above  a  certain  sum  ? — A.  Well,  a  "  rose  by  any  other 
sime  would  smeU  as  sweef    I  don't  know  that  that  would  make  any 
erence  in  the  principle  of  the  matter. 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  in  order  to  get  your  view:  Do  you 
^  ^ftiink  that  anybody  would  undertake  to  acquire  any  property  or  income 
^  iiat  would  be  taxed  50  per  cent.  ?    Up  to  what  point,  in  your  judgment, 
a  man  honestly  acquire  wealth?    Because  if  the  man  acquired  it 
onestly,  the  reason  for  the  confiscation  which  you  propose  would  cease? 
.^^  -A  Well,  Senator,  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line.    I  am  about  as  much 
^»thered  as  the  man  was  who  suddenly  acquired  a  fortune  and  gave  a 
^arrand  ball  and  invited  everybody  except  his  own  father  and  mother,  and, 
Xrhen  asked  by  one  of  his  friends  why  he  made  that  exception,  said, 
**WeU,  you  know,  I  have  got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.''    I  don't 
Idow  but  that  I  am  as  clear  on  that  point  of  where  the  line  should  be 
itt  he  was.    1  don't  know  exactly  where  I  would  draw  the  line,  but  it 
seems  to  me  I  might  safely  draw  it  at  $50,000,  and  provide  that  even  if 
a  man  did  make  a  higher  income  than  that,  if  he  would  pay  the  commu- 
nity or  the  Government  half  of  it  we  would  condone  his  fault. 

Q.  But,  would  not  the  motive  which  prompts  a  man  to  acquire  cease 
entirely  if  what  he  acquired  by  his  own  exertions  was  to  be  taxed  out 
of  his  i>ossession  and  ownership  by  the  Government! — A.  No,  sir;l 
think  not.  Society  has  no  reason  to  exi>ect,  or  to  wish,  or  to  want,  any 
man  to  get  an  income  from  his  proi)erty  so  large  that  be  will  be  able  to 
pay  into  the  Treasury  50  per  cent,  of  it— $25,000  out  of  every  $50,000 
that  he  makes.    That  sort  of  man  is  not  a  good  citizen. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  compelled  and  could  afibrd  to  submit  to  a  tax  to  that 
extent,  giving  up  half  his  income  to  the  Government,  is  it  not  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  his  methods  and  practices  in  the  accumulation  of 
weddi  would  probably  become  a  little  more  objectionable  even  than 
tboM  vliieh  generally  nrevail  now? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  tax  would 
tte  bmilens  of  toe  people  so  much  that  they  could  stand  that^— 
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accompanied  by  some  of  the  other  reforms  that  I  advocate.  I  think  the 
grand  chances  to  acquire  such  incomes  as  that  would  be  talen  away  if 
some  of  the  legislation  that  the  workingmen  propose  were  perfected  and 
enforced  by  Congress  and  the  Executive.  I  do  not  think  there  wonld 
then  be  any  desire,  as  there  ought  not  to  be  any  desire,  to  acqairp 
$100,000,000.  What  can  a  man  possibly  do  with  that  amount  of  money  1 
If  he  did  any  good  with  it  to  the  country*  that  he  lived  in,  or  the  city 
that  he  lived  in ;  if  he  ns<Ml  it  as  the  late  Peter  Cooper,  for  example, 
used  his  fortune,  there  nn'frht  be  some  excuse  for  the  accumulation  of 
such  fortunes,  and  that  J:ii<:ht  condone  some  of  the  methods  of  these 
men;  but  as  the  case  stands  they  are  simply  greedy,  unscinpulous  rob- 
bers. They  rob  us  every  day.  Everybody  knows  that  these  men  could 
not  honestly  have  acquired  such  immennfi  amounts  of  money  in  the 
length  of  time  in  which  their  fortunes  have  been  acquire^l,  whether  it  haa 
been  done  legally  or  not. 

Bv  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  A  graduated  tax  might  be  a  very  just  and  wise  one,  but  men 
would  ditl'er  always  about  the  limit  that  shouhl  be  fixed,  and  1  have 
not  seen  any  other  advocate  of  a  progressive  income  tax  who  goes  an 
high  as  you  do. — A.  You  will  tind  ]>lenty  of  them  in  Enghmd,  members 
of  Parliament  and  others.  These  ideas  are  not  original  with  me;  1  have 
adopted  them.  Mr.  Henry  Lab<)uch<3re  propounds  this  as  one  of  the 
methods  to  be  ado])ted  by  the  coming  Democracy  in  Europe.  If  the 
time  do<'s  not  shortly  arrive  when  the  ability  of  these  men  to  rob  us  as 
they  are  doing  now  shall  be  curbed  by  some  such  legislation,  you  will 
find  that  the  peo])le  will  resort  to  severer  measures,  worse  measures: 
you  will  find  that  the  Socialists  pure  and  sim])le,  the  men  who  want  to 
divide,  will  get  the  upi)er  hand;  they  will  divide  to-day,  si>end  their 
share  to-morrow,  and  divi<le  again  the  day  after. 

AMERICAN   WORKINGMEN   NOT   SOCIALISTS. 

Xow  our  American  workingmen  do  not  hold  any  such  notion  na  that. 
We  believe  that  wc  are  practical  men,  iind  we  do  not  favor  any  but 
])nictical  and  ivas'.Miable  measures.  Uut  if  you  want  to  see  what  is  {mis 
sible,  kK>k  at  the  SiK'ialistic  Jjabor  j)arty\s  vot«»  in  Chicago.  The  StM-ial 
istic  party  there  carried  tlie  gre<n.t  mass  of  the  workingnirn  wiih  them, 
sim])Iy  iH'cause  those  workingmen  felt  that  the  vi*ry  same  evils  which  1 
have  chara<*terizcd  here  existed  in  that  city  and  had  Un'ome  uubt^ar 
abhs  had  become  so  intolerable  that  they  preferred  to  fiy  to  evils  that 
they  knew  not  o\\  rathi^r  than  lo  bear  those  they  had.  The  same  result 
will  be  seen  in  New  Y«»rk  and  r>oston  l)efoiv  lung  if  some  legislative 
measures  are  not  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  ihe  pii-sent  state  of  thingn. 

By  ]Mr.  Call: 

Q.  You  do  not  see  an>  ditlic!il ties  in  the  way  of  your  th»*on- of  tax- 
ation, 1  suppose? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Y<»u  would  be;,'in  xoiir  tax  upon  in<'onn*s  of  ^"1,000? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  my  State  i^l,0()(i  is  worth  as  niueh  to  live  on  as  $.<,IHI0.  94.IMK 
or  $3,U1N)  in  tiiis  eiry.  Ilnw  eaii  voii  niaUr  ymir  tax  equal  f — A.  We  do 
not  want  to  ni:ik<*  it  eiiua!. 

Q.  Then  \ii\i  would  have  to  make  it  iiiiei|iial  i — A.  Mcll,  w«-  pru|KM« 
to  make  it  uneijual.     \\  i*  will  make  it  iiiual  lor  rich  au-n. 

Q.  l>ui  une(|nal  in  ivspect  ol  loealitii'^.  fi»r  the  reastui  that  au  iuctiiur 
of  $5,000  in  some  p;Lrts  of  the  (*ountry,  in  my  8wii  Sial«s  for  iustancr,  is 
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pnctically  equal  to  an  income  of  $10,000  in  New  York ;  because  you 
can  live  in  my  State  for  one-third,  or  even  for  one-quarter,  the  amount 
that  it  costs  here.  The  wages  that  you  speak  of  here  for  workingmen, 
13  or  $4  a  day,  will  support  any  man  in  Florida  in  very  great  comfort. 
It  in  more  income  than  the  average  well-to-do  farmer  gets  from  his  prop- 
erty, and  his  labor,  and  a«great  deal  more  than  his  net  profit. 

THE  AYEBAGB  INCOME  OF  WORKINGMEN. 

A.  The  average  earnings  of  the  fifteen  million  of  wage- workers  in  this 
coQDtr}'  amount  to  about  $375  a  year,  their  gross  total  annual  average 
wiiings  without  any  deduction  for  their  support — their  gross  aggregate 
income  out  of  which  they  have  to  pay  all  their  expeuses,  food,  fuel, 
duthing,  books,  everything.    Now  that  is  a  terrible  state  of  things. 

Q.  But  that  average  does  not  represent  the  facts  at  all  as  to  the  in- 
<^iQeof  the  workingmen  generally;  for  the  reason  that  while  the  average 
aiay  be  very  low,  owing  to  the  number  who  are  out  of  em])loyment,  a 
^^ty  large  profiortion  of  the  workingmen  get  very  much  more  than  $375 
■  .Vear? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  very  much  larger  proportion  get  veiy  much 
'<s<^  than  that. 

Q.  Undoubtedly;  but  that  does  not  touch  the  argument.  It  ouly 
^''cinrB  that  that  larger  proportion  who  get  less  ought  to  get  more.  That 
to  all  I— A.  That  is  very  true. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

.    Q.  Have  you  considered  the  efiect  that  it  would  have  upon  capital  to 

'**  t^ose  this  tax  which  you  suggest  and  which  would  be  so  much  more 

•^^^^rous  than  the  tax  inixK)sed  in  other  States  or  countries  f   I  understand 

^S^vi  to  say,  too,  that  you  would  make  the  tax  vary  in  different  locali- 

'J5^*?f— A.  No;  1  would  make  it  uniform  upon  incomes  ranging  between 

*^  ^  figures  I  have  stated. 

.    ^.  Then  if  you  were  going  to  make  it  uniform  you  would  have  to  do 
'*-*  Sit  by  means  of  a  national  law,  would  you  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.       ^.  And  if  the  Constitution  permits  that  now,  you  would  make  the 
P?^^  uow,  but  if  not,  I  suppose  you  would  change  the  Constitution? — A, 

V*e  Constitution  does  i)ermit  it  now. 
J         <i.  Would  you  give  Government  i>ower  to  tax  indefinitely  for  ordi- 
^^^ry  Oovemmeut  purposes?   If  yon  would  not  do  that,  how  would  you 
J^^  ^mage  the  distribution  f    At  present  we  can  only  tax  the  people  to 
^  ^-^ise  revenue  to  carry  on  the  Government;  but  now  you  proiK)se  by  this 

"'^^  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  equalize  distribution? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
-   ^    Q.  Luder  the  system  you  propose  you  would  make  the  income  of  the 
^1^^  ovHrnment  absolutely  enormous ;  where  we  now  get  millions  we  ^«hould 
^"-^  ^t  hundreds  of  millions  and  our  income  would  run  into  the  billions 
^  X^iy  year  if  we  were  able  to  collect  your  tax.    That  of  course  implies  an 
^'^lonnouH  enlargement  of  the  iM)wers  of  the  Goverament  to  impose  and 
'^^llect  tases.    Rut  assuming  this  tax  imposed  and  collected  and  used 
^  "^j  the  Government  as  far  as  necessary,  1  suppose  you  would  distrib- 
utee the  surplus.    Now  how  would  you  do  that? — A.   No,  sir;  I  hsivo 
^ot  gone  so  far  as  that.     I  do  not  see  that  it  would  necessarily  lead  to 
^hat.    I  do  not  think  your  assumption  in  reganl  to  the  enormous  amount 
^f  revenue  that  would  be  coming  in  is  ^torrect.    I  think  that  in  a  great 
tueasare  such  a  tax  would  drive  out  a  great  deal  of  cai>ital  that  is  now 
iflTesteil  in  business  here. 

Q.  If  capital  is  driven.out  of  the  country,  then  the  capueity  of  the  cap- 
itil  In  the  cuuntrx  tt»  employ  labor  will  be  reduciMl  jusr  so  mueh.  will  ic 

410  c (5  law) 
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nott — A.  No,  8ir;  I  do  uot  look  at  it  iu  that  way.  I  do  not  think  it  in 
entirely  neceHsary  that  capital  should  be  accumnlated  in  Buch  {rreat 
amounts. 

Q.  Is  uot  that  uecessary  to  the  employment  of  the  wage-Iaborernf — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  would  stop  this  going  in  debt — this  8970,000,000  of  indebt- 
edness; I  do  not  think  that  should  be  permitted.  That  is  another 
point  that  I  want  to  emphasize.  * 

Q.  Well,  please  make  a  memorandum  of  it,  because  I  am  going  to 
stick  to  this  i)oint  at  present.  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Jay  Oould  (who 
seems  to  be  treated  rather  hardly  by  our  witnesses  generally),  and  you 
have  estimated  that  he  is  worth  8100,0(K),000. — A.  [Interrupting.]  Ue 
showed  $78,000,000  in  1879  and  said  he  had  |50,000,(HM)  more  if  it  was 
necessary. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  assume  that  he  has  got  8100,000,000,  and  we  under- 
stand that  he  controls  the  investment  of  other  large  amounts  of  cap- 
ital. Now  that  capital,  so  far  as  we  know,  lias  all  been  invested  in 
business;  Jay  Gould  has  uot  eaten  8100,(K)0,()00  worth  of  provisions,  nor 
worn  out  810n(),000,0()0  worth  of  clothing,  although  he  may  and  probably 
<loes  live  a  little  better  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  the  great  Imlk  of  this 
m*cumulation  that  lie  has  made  has  been  invested  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  in  the  i)rosecution  of  other  business  enterprises;  so  thai 
that  capital  has  been  distributed  to  the  laborers  of  the  country  at  least 
to  tlie  extent  of  the  wages  he  has  paid,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  Jay  Gould  had  invested  that  money  outside  of  this  couDtr>- 
and  had  used  his  influence  to  induce  other  capitalists  to  invest  outside 
of  this  country,  as  he  might  have  t>een  disposed  to  do  if  we  liad  such  an 
onerous  system  of  taxation  hereasyou]>ro]K>se,  what  would  have  becoiut* 
of  the  hiboring  people  in  this  country  wlio  have  received  employment 
from  thiscapitaltotheextentofthewages  it  lias  paidf  Wouhl  they  havi* 
been  better  oft'  than  they  are  nowf — A.  I  think  that  even  if  .lav  Gould 
liad  not  taken  hold  of  the  telegraph  or  the  railroiuls  they  would  li;i\  t- 
been  Ijuilt  all  the  same. 

Q.  I  atn  not  talking  al)out  what  might  have  lN>en  the  case  if  that  mp 
ital  liad  been  inv<*ste(i  in  this  country  mon\judiciously  or  inon*  liumam^ly  : 
I  am  talking  ot'tlie  rase  as  it  would  stand  if  that  e^ipital  had  nnf  tM*«*n 
invested  in  this  country  at  all  ? — A.  Well,  in  that  case,  in  my  opinion,  wr 
should  simply  have  had  a  few  million  less  of  these  ])raetieally  **  assistt-tl " 
immigrants  in  this  country,  ukmi  who  have  been  im]MU'tc<i  lien*  from  Kit;: 
land,  Irelantl,  Scotland,  (r<*rmany,  and  other  eountrie.s. 

Bv  .Mr.  <li:<»uCrK: 

Q.  That  would  have  been  the  case,  you  say,  if  what  had  Iteendoiie? — 
A.  I  say  that  it' th<' capital  now  invested  in  Jay  (louhrs  railroad  ami 
telegra)>li  lines  had  been  driven  out  by  hostile  legislation  intoH  fon*ii:ii 
conntrv  we  slunild  have  had  less  demand  for  labor  in  this  country,  and 
therelbre  ]»rohably  a  tew  less  of  th(*se  •»  assisted'^  immigrants. 

Hv  the  <'II.V1KM.VN: 

Q.  lint  what  would  have  Ihmmi  true  in  that  <'ase  of  the  many  millionn 
invested  by  .lay  (ion  Id  and  others  in  railroail  enterprisers,  won  hi  ha\e 
been  tM|uaily  liiie  of  every  man  who  was  making  nnirt*  tlian  j(5,UNi  a 
vear;  It  would  have  been  true  of  all  the  inanufacturing  i*€iriiuratiou.s 
(»t'  all  till*  in>n  makers,  ot'  the  Standanl  Oil  mono|M)ly, :iji  it  is  «*alled.  of  ail 
engaged  in  manutactures  ot'(*very  kind,  of  all  that  vLaas  of  our  )ie«»ple 
who  niaki*  mme  than  ^.'t.OtNi  a  year.  t)t'  course  there  an*  million*  of 
dollars  in  every  community,  in  every  Slattf  of  the  UniiHi,  that  woukl. 
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under  the  oppressioii  of  such  a  tax  as  you  propose,  be  driven  oat  of  this 
ooantry  entirely;  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
whether  it  wonld  not  affect  unfavorably  the  price  of  labor,  even  of  the 
labor  of  our  own  people,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  out  these  '^assisted" 
immigrants  of  whom  you  speak.  In  other  words,  would  not  such  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  prevent  the  American  laborer  from  making  a  living  t 
Would  it  not  drive  the  .^taericau  laborer  from  his  American  home  to 
seek  employment  in  other  countries  where  this  capital  would  be  in- 
vested f  A  i^asonable  income  tax,  I  admit,  might  not  have  that  effect ; 
bat  would  not  that  be  the  effect  of  such  a  tax  as  you  propose? — A. 
Well,  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  incomes  above  $5,000  unreasonable? 

Q.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  thought  you  proposed  to  make  your  tax  pro- 
gressive until  you  raised  it  to  60  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  any  man  whose  income  is  $50,000.  I  would  cut  such  incomes 
down. 

Q.  Then  you  would  begin  with  the  President? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
make  his  salary  more;  I  would  make  it  $100,000.    I  am  in  favor  of  a  lib- 
eral salary  to  every  public  ofl&cer  who  does  his  duty  faithfully.    I  think 
the  Chief  Officer  of  this  republic  ought  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  style  equal  to 
that  of  any  crowned  monarch;  ought  to  be  able  to  entertain  public  func- 
tionaries and  friends  who  may  visit  him  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
like  this.    And  I  want  to  say  now  about  this  matter  of  a  progressive 
income  tax,  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  figures,  but  I  want 
to  i;o  low  enough  not  to  interfere  with  men  Who  have  comfortable  little 
fortunes  sufficient  to  make  them  independent,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  do  want  to  prevent  men  like  Oould  and  Yanderbilt  frooi  absorbing 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  through  means  which 
niay  uot  be  illegal  perhaps,  but  which  I  certainly  consider  unjust  and, 
in  eflfect,  robbery  of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  higher  wages  for  the  workingmeu  until, 
^y  intelligence  and  combination  ainong  themselves,  they  are  able  to 
<leinau(l  such  wages  and  make  their  demand  good  ?  Legislation  may 
***8i8t,  but  you  will  find  this  principle  of  gree<l  to  be  alike  in  all  classes 
of  men. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  in  all  classes. 

TRADES   UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  found  that  your  wage-worker  remained  at  the 
N>ttoui  until,  by  combination  with  his  fellows,  he  strengthened  himself 
*n«l  l)ecame  able  to  take  a  higher  position? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true 
^y<*ry  time.  Wherever  you  fiud  the  workingilien  combininl  together, 
^^w  in  this  country  or  in  other  countries,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  la- 
"**r  or  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages,  their  eftbrts  have  generally  been 
*ncce*sfnl,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  successful.  The  workiligmen 
uiHlentand  that.  And,  although  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  for  I  be- 
*icve  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  a  failure  so  far  as  regards  the 
l*^icQlar  object  which  they  are  intended  to  attain,  yet  strikes  are  the 
^t  educators  of  the  workingmen.  They  have  e<lucated  them  in  the 
Wemment  departments  so  that  it  was  easy  to  collect  aid  for  these 
"Wking  telegraphers  there,  and  no  men  were  so  mortified  at  the  failure 
*»f  that  strike  as  the  workingmen  of  Washington,  who  were  just  getting 
Urty  at  work  to  sustain  it  when  it  came  to  an  end. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  fact  that  the  whole  community  demands 
^  these  men  who  control  these  corporations,  our  railroads  for  instance, 
tiie  lowest  rates  of  fares  and  freights,  so  that  the  workingmen  at  the 
bottom  are  really  viotiniized  by  the  public  itself  ? — ^A.  O,  yes. 
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Q.  And  that  these  men  who  administer  these  properties^  are  only  the 
instrameuts  of  the  pnblic  in  many  cases  Y — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so  in 
many  cases. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  how  are  the  workingmen  going  to  accom]>lish 
much  except  by  combination  among  themselves  t — A.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  much  in  any  other  way.  There  is  no  hope  for  us  in 
politics,  or  in  any  other  way,  unless  we  combine  and  confederate  to- 
gether. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  WOEKINOMEN  SHARK   THESE  VIEWS. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  I  regard  it  as  very  important  for  the  country  lor  yon  work'ng- 
men,  and  for  all  of  us,  to  know  whether  the  views  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed here  as  your  own  are  generally  entertained  by  the  working- 
men  of  the  country,  or  not.  I  would  like  you,  therefore,  to  give  us  your 
opinion  on  that  subject,  and  also  to  state  yonr  means  of  information 
and  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  views 
prevail  among  the  working  classes t — A.  Well,  I  can  s]>eak  more  partic- 
ularly for  the  trades  represented  in  Washington.  There  1  ctin  sfK^ak  by 
authority.  I  have  here  a  uewsi)a]>er  which  contains  a  re])ort  of  a  mass 
moetingof  the  workingmeu  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  wa^  hi-Id 
to  express  their  views  in  regard  to  the  non  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
hou)  law.  At  that  meeting  I  reported  a  series  of  lesolutions  which  I 
will  leave  with  the  committee,  and  which  were  adopted  unanimously. 
Those  resolutious  contain  substantially  the  ideas  I  have  expressed  here 
to  day.  Now,  so  far  as  other  parts  of  the  country  are  conceruiHl  and 
other  cities,  I  can  say  that  1  believe  that  my  views  would  Ih»  indor.sed 
by  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  workingmen  all  over  this  conntry,*but  tln'V 
would  be  olyected  to  by  the  other  tenth,  or  perhaps  by  a  larger  pn» 
portion,  because  they  would  regard  them  as  not  extreme  enough,  not 
going  far  enough,  because  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  th^M' 
theories  and  glittering  genenilities  which  you  have  heanl  here,  whirh 
are  all  very  tine  to  be  sure,  but  then  ^'fine  wonls  butter  no  }»ui'suip>.*' 

"wild-cat"  companies. 

I  have  only  one  ])oint  more,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  get  at  it, 
but  It  is  this:    The  State  of  Massachusetts  refusers  to  charter  any  ror 
porate  body  until  the  entire  capital  stm'k  has  IhH'U  paid  in  in  t'a>h;  Imt 
in   New   Hampshire,  or  in  Maine  adjoining,  or  in  Connt'ciicut.  t>r  in 
Klunle  Ishind,  1  believe  you  can  go  and  form  as  many  wihl-cat  conip.i 
nies  as  you  ]»Iease  and  issue  stiM'k  i'e])resenting  nothing  luit  a  paTiiit 
or  an  idea;    and  >oii  <'an  issue  your  stock  and  o|H*n  an  office  in  Ihi^^rmi 
or  S(»niewhcre  else,  ami  inveigle  iH'ople  tJ  purchase*  that  sttK'k  »i:h  t  hfir 
ban  I -earned  money.      Now,  it  set*nis  t.o  me  then>  shim  Id  Ir'  a  iialmn.il 
law  to  prevent  the  format  ion  of  tliese  wihl-eat  companies;  and  n';:iil.ii- 
iiig  companies  so  that   railroads  and  telegra]»hs  and  mines,  all  >i]<  li 
entiTprises,  si  i  on  hi  not  be  at  liberty  to  hypotheeale  their  l.Niiidii  U-fnn'- 
hand  and  sell  them  to  tlie  ])ublic  in  order  to  obtain  means  to  e«in?>(ru<  i 
their  tines,    it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  of  thr  mt»st  im]Mirtant  xinw'* 
ures  tliat  can  be  adopted  by  Congress  if  it  l>e  constitutional.      On  th.ii 
|Miiut  1  know  notliing  and  express  no  ojunion.      tint  the  fart  irs  in  xh:% 
country  one  mllii<Mi  out  of  every  two  millions  of  the  stiK*k  of  Huh  (Mr 
fiorations  is  hypothecated  or  watered  in  MMiie  way  or  other,  and  in  that 
manner  ttie  ]K*ople  arts  robbed  of  that  much  money,  which  gotrst  luto  tbt- 
Uuiids  of  the  syndicates  or  combinaiious  which  cuucrol  the  •lock. 
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THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN — FORFEITED  LAND   GRANTS. 

One  point  in  regard  to  the  public  lands.    There  are  one  hundred  mill' 
ioa  acreR  or  more  of  the  public  landH  of  the  United  States  donated  to 
vnriouH  railroad  companies,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific, 
the  Topeka,  Atchison  and  Santa  F^,  and  other  railroad  companies  that 
i  mi^ht  name ;  those  lands  havini^  been  given  to  those  cor])orations 
iM|ou  condition  that  they  should  construct  a  certain  number  of  miles  of 
'^ilroad  between  their  terminal  pointsand  should  then  receive  alternate 
ftci^tiouR  of  land  along  the  railway  so  constructed — a  certain  number  of 
niileK  l)eiug  completed  within  a  certain  time.    As  1  said  belore,  my  mem- 
ory for 'figures  is  a  little  defective,  and  I  will  not  undertake  to  vouch  for 
^he  figures,  but  there  are  some  million  acres  of  those  lands  that  have 
been  forfeited  by  the  failure  of  the  companies  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grants;  yet  the  last  Secretary -of  the  Interior  declined,  and 
the  present  Secretaiy  also  declines,  to  reclaim  those  lands  and  restore 
^bem  to  the  public  domain ;  on  the  ground  that  the  Attorney -General 
SKid  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  lands  are  held  in  suspense  and  are 
^till  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  railroad  companies.    The  result  is  that 
lionest,  bona  fide  settlers  are  kept  off  those  lands  until  Congress  shall 
make  some  declanition  of  forfeiture.    Now  the  lauds  having  bren  legally 

Srfeitefi  by  these  great  monoi)olies  for  years,  we  as  workingmen  demand 
iat  they  shall  be  dec'ared  forfeited  and  i*estored  to  the  public  domain. 
Q.  How  wide  t^pread  is  that  feeling f    Is  it  a  general  feeling  among 
'b(>  workingmen  that  those  lands  sbonld  be  restored  to  the  ]>ublic  do- 
^i«iin  t — A.  It  is  a  genenU  feeling.    They  think  it  is  an  outrage  that  it 
bftiK  not  been  done  before. 

Q.  T]ie  view  of  the  workingmen,  as  I  understand  you,  is,  that  the 

ilroad  land  grants,  where  the  conditions  have  not  been  strictly  com- 

l^lji'd  with,  should  be  declared  forfeited  and  the  lands  restored  to  the 

iMjblic  domain,  reserving  only  the  rights  of  homestead  settlers? — A. 

^es,  sir;  that  is  the  demand  of  the  workingmen.    1  am  (piite  satisfied 

^  ^3ut  when  I  sa3'  that  is  their  demand  on  that  point  I  shall  be  indorsed 

•^  J  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country,  and  they  mean 

T  ^J  be  heanl  about  it  at  the  proper  time  an<l  at  the  proper  place.     If  that 

^'>*^  not  clone  by  the  present  Congress  there  will  be  some  music  in  the  air 

*^  t  the  next  Pi-esitlential  election,  you  may  depend  ui)on  it. 

^     Mr.  Geokge.  1  have  not  expressed  any  o])inion  as  to  anything  you 

^^ave  iMiid  here,  but  as  I  have  introduced  a  bill  into  Congr(»ss  ])roviding 

^^)r  that  very  thing,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  now  that  1  agree  with 

^fou  on  that  ])oint  entirely. 

The  Witness.  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  we  will  help  you  to  pass 
^our  bill. 

Q-  1  want  to  propound  a  question  to  you  now  which  was  propounded 
^y  the  chairman,  tnit  which  1  think  you  understood  in  adifiereut  sensi* 
tiom  that  in  which  I  desire  you  to  understand  it.  You  wctc  asked  by 
the  chairman  if  the  Government  of  the  Unitrd  States  shouhl  take  pos- 
ifefwiou  of  all  the  railroa<ls  and  nin  them  by  (Tovernment  agents,  what 
chancre  the  Democratic  party  would  have  to  get  into  power  in  case  the 
Governn*ent,  at  the  time  the  railroads  were  taken,  happened  to  be  in 
IKMsession  of  the  Republican  party.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
ao  anpei'l  of  that  question,  which  I  do  not  think  strnck  your  mind,  namely 
this:  With  the  additional  patronage  and  power  that  the  taking  posses- 
MOD  of  this  immense  body  of  property  and  the  appointment  and  <^ntrol 
of  the  immense  numl)er  of  employees  that  would  be  required  would  give 
the  pAity  in  possessiOD  of  the  Government,  what  chance  would  there  be 
tetteptfty  oittof  power  to  ever  poniah  the  party  in  power  for  any  dere- 
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liction  of  duty! — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  pretty  slim  anywny ;  bnt, 
as  I  said  before,  if  that  power  was  misused  by  the  Republican  party,  hav- 
ing  control  of  the  administration  of  the  Government,  I  think  that  at  the 
next  general  election  the  Democrats  would  <^  turn  the  rascals  oat''  That 
is  what  I  think;  but  still  I  do  not  feel  very  certain  of  that,  because  some 
recent  events  show  that  capital  has  very  great  power  at  the  present  in 
this  Government,  and,  as  you  suggest,  or  as  I  would  say,  it  grows  more 
difficult  every  day  to  root  out  the  party  when  it  is  in  possession  of  *^the 
sinews  of  war,"  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the  Government  and  all 
those  powerful  means  of  influencing  public  opinion. 

Q.  Supposing  the  party  in  power  should  have  in  addition  all  this  im- 
mense patronage  growing  out  of  the  control  of  these  railroads,  d(Jvi%  you 
think  it  would  very  much  debauch  American  politics  and  render  it  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  for  the  people  to  call  that  party  to  account  for 
the  misdeeds  of  which  it  might  be  guilty  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so, 
for  this  reason :  I  believe  that  the  Post-Office  Depart/ment,  which  is  ran 
upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the  railroads  would  be,  is  really 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  economical  and  justly  managed  branches  of 
the  Government  service.  Undoubtedly  we  have  had  some  thieves  who 
have  tried  to  break  in  and  steal  in  that  Department,  but  they  have  been 
panishe>d,  if  not  legally,  yet  by  public  opinion. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  entertain  any  serious  fears  on  that  ground  f-^ 
A.  I  would  not.  I  believe  in  the  people.  I  believe  that,  as  was  shown 
in  New  York,  the  party  in  power  can  be  overthrown  by  tne  people  when 
they  think  it  necessary.  The  party  in  power  in  New  York  sustained 
here  recently  the  most  overwhelming  defeat  right  in  the  face  of  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  cab- 
inet officers  supported  by  President  Arthur.  • 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  last  election  for  governor  of  New  York! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  In  that  election  the  Kepublican  candidate  was  known  to  be  the 
candidate  of  the  national  administration,  and  the  people  mistrusting, 
and  justly  mistrusting,  the  administration,  the  Bepublicans  themselves 
either  abstained  from  voting  or  went  and  voted  the  Democratic  ticket; 
as  they  had  done  before  on  certain  occasions  and  will  do  again,  probably, 
when  they  think  it  necessary  or  proper. 

Adjourned. 


New  York,  August  25, 1883. 
BOBEBT  HowABD  swom  and  examined. 

By  the  O^aibman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  Y — Answer.  In  Fall  Biver,  Mass.  1 
have  resided  there  some  eleven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation ?r-A.  Mule-spinner  in  the  cotton  mills; 
that  was  my  occupation  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years*  Now  I  am 
the  paid  secretary  of  our  organization. 

Q.  Are  you  now  or  were  you  formerly  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature? — A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  •Massachusetts  in 
iSl.  I  served  one  year,  and  the  year  following  I  was  nominated  again 
but  I  declined.  I  thought  jt  would  have  a  tendency  to  create  bad  fee- 
ing among  the  members  of  our  organization,  some  of  them  perhaps 
thinking  that  I  was  seeking  political  honors  and  therefore  I  oeoliQed 
the  nomination. 

Q.  Have  yoa  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  working  people  gen* 
erally,  or  of  those  in  your  own  craft  in  Kew  Bngiand  aM  alM  in  CM 
Jfaylanill— A,  Tei|«ir;  I  have  a  tiMiraii|^  laiowlMfB^f  Iti 
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THK  EKOLISn  MULE-SPINNERS  BETTER  OFF  THAN  THE  AMERICAN. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  work 
ing  people  a8  yoa  have  observed  it  in  this  country,  please  give  us  a  some- 
what particular  acconnt  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  Ireland  also,  if  yon  are  acquainted  with  it. — A.  I  worked 
in  England  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years  as  a  mule-spinner  and  a  piecer 
for  Uie  mule-spinner:  that  is  simply  an  assistant;  and  my  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  the  worKmen  in  that  branch  of  industry  relatively  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England,  is  that  the  English  spinner  is  in  a  far 
better  condition.  I  will  not  speak  for  the  weavers,  but  only  for  the  mule- 
fipinners;  they  are  better  off  in  England  because  the  manufacturers  there 
don^t  appear  to  be  so  desirous  of  working  the  men  so  much  like  horses 
or  slaves  as  they  do  in  our  state — they  don't  .work  at  the  same  extraor- 
dinary rate  of  speed  that  we  do  in  Fall  River.  There  they  give  a  man 
a  pair  of  mules«  that  is  cotton  spinning  frames,  and  they  give  a  man  an 
assistant  to  work  between  the  mules  with  him,  and  also  an  assistant  to 
work  on  the  back  of  the  mules;  but  in  this  country,  it  is  a  very  peculiar 
fact  (but  I  know  it  is  so  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places),  that 
however  large  the  mules  may  be,  no  matter  how  many  spindles  they 
may  contain,  the  employers  will  notcome  down  to  the  same  policy  adopted 
in  England.  They  insist  on  one  man  running  the  mule  with  only  one 
little  assistant  to  go  behind  it^  There  is  one  exception  to  that,  I  think, 
in  the  Amoskeag  Mills  in  Manchester,  !N.  H.  As  the  seci*etary  of  the 
the  Mule  Spinners'  Association,  I  know  what  the  practice  is  in  all  the 
mills.  In  that  mill  they  run  ver>'  large  mules,  and  they  do  allow  a  piecer, 
but  the  spinner  gets  very  little  wages.  In  our  city.  Fall  River,  if  they 
were  to  run  the  same  as  the  spinners  in  the  Amoskeag,  I  suppose  they 
would  get  from  84  to  $5  a  week  more,  but  it  would  be  very  hard  work 
for  them. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  most,  the  Amoskeag  spinner  or  the  Massachusetts 
spinper  f — A.  The  Massachusetts  spinner  gets  the  most  wages.  I  notice 
lately  that  in  Oldham,  in  England,  they  pay  5,000  mule-spinners,  while 
in  the  place  in  America  where  the  largest  number  of  spinning  mules  are  in 
operation,  Fall  River,  we  have  only  something  like  840  spinners.  From 
that  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  two  countries,  when  in  the  city  of  Oldham,  in  England,  they 
bave  5,000  of  those  mule-spinners,  while  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  with 
83  mills,  we  have  only  840  mule-spinners.  Yet  Fall  River  to-day  is  the 
Manchester  of  America,  because,  of  the  whole  production  of  print  cloths 
in  the  United  States,  that  city  produces  three-filths. 

CLOTH  PRODUCTION  IN  FALL  RIVEB. 

We  have  worked  out  by  figures  the  rate  of  our  production,  and  we 
find  that  we  turn  out  cloth  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  Fall  River, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  three-fifths  of  the  entire  production  of  print  cloths  in 
the  United  States  is  in  that  city. 

Q.  In  Oldham,  that  English  city  which  you  have  mentioned,  do  they 
torn  out  as  much  cloth  iu  proportion  to  the  number  of  mules  as  they  do 
in  Fall  Ri  ver  f  That  is,  do  they  turn  it  out  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  min- 
ntef — A.  I  think  they  can  get  about  the  same  production  there  that  we 
get  in  Fall  River.  But  the  spinners  have  more  assistance  there.  There 
is  not  as  much  labor  put  upon  one  man  there  as  there  is  in  our  city,  and 
oar  machinery  goes  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 

^  TbeOy  mole  for  mule,  Fall  Biver  produces  more  cloth  t — ^A.  Ye& 
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By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  greater  rsLta  of  speed  of  the  spindles  of 
Fall  River? — A.  To  a  great  extent  it  is;  but  there  is  one  other  thing 
that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of.  We  get  in  Fall  Biver  the  pick  of  ull 
the  help  coming  out  here  from  England.  A  boat  runs  direct  from  New 
York  to  Fall  Biver,  which  is  on  the  route  to  Boston,  and  on  the  other 
side  Boston  is  so  near  to  us  that  all  the  picked  help  who  are  continnally 
coming  to  these  great  cities,  or  the  majority  of  them,  come  and  settle 
here  in  Fall  Biver.  It  is  very  rarely  that  you  can  find  a  spinner  firom 
any  place  else  in  this  country  that  can  go  to  Fall  River  and  run  a  pair 
of  mules  in  the  mills  there.  A  man  from  Manchester  or  from  Rhode 
Island  coming  there  won't  stay  long.    The  work  is  too  hard. 

LABOR  troubles  IN  FALL  RIVER. 


• 


There  have  been  many  labor  troubles  in  Fall  Biver  during  the  last 
eleven  years,  and  I  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  have  been  fixed 
upon  that  city  on  that  account.  I  have  myself  been  astonished  when  I 
have  been  absent  irom  a  city  two  or  three  days  to  see  upon  the  news- 
paper bulletins  in  Lowell  or  Manchester  or  somewhere  else  the  announce- 
ment, '^  Another  strike  in  Fall  Biver."  There  have  been  a  great  many 
labor  troubles  there,  to  be  sure,  but  I  wish  you  to  understand,  gentlemen, 
that  when  such  troubles  occur  in  Lowell  or  Lawrence  they  are  invariably 
hushed  up,  and  that  all  the  trouble  of  this  kind  is  invariably  attributed 
to  Fall  Biver.  The  fact  is  that  our  newspaper  reiK)rter8  there  are  so  ex- 
traordinarily active  that  if  a  man  only  makes  a  change  in  his  breakfast 
table  they  will  have  it  in  the  local  items  next  day,  and  if  even  one  hand 
kicks  up  a  little  trouble  they  publish  it  and  exaggerate  it  and  get 
paid  for  sending  the  news  to  a  New  York  or  Boston  paper.  I  really 
think  that  is  the  principal  cause  of  Fall  Biver  being  regarded  as  the 
hot-bed  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles  generally.  We  have  had  many 
strikes  there  I  admit,  but  recently  a  strike  is  becoming  a  rare  thing  in 
Fall  Biver.  Our  work  there  is  very  hanl,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  need  to  be  remedied,  but  I  think  if  we  could  get  the  same  spirit 
shown  by  the  manufacturers  generally  that  is  shown  now  by  a  few  of 
them  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  men,  or  to  meet  me  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  men,  and  talk  aflfairs,  over — I  think  if  we  could  have 
that  spirit  made  general  among  them,  strikes  would  come  to  an  end  in 
that  city.  I  have  been  congratulated  a  good  deal  within  the  last  thre^ 
years  for  keeping  the  men  quiet  and  getting  little  grievances  rectified* 
without  trouble,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  men  to  get  rectified, 
by  treating  directly  with  the  bosses,  because  the  bosses,  some  of  them, 
don't  like  to  stoop  down  and  talk  with  the  men.  And  again,  to  be  fair  to 
them,  a  man  going  up  to  his  employer  to  speak  to  him  about  those  mat- 
ters cannot  speak  with  the  same  fearlessness  that  he  could  speak  among 
his  fellow- workmen ;  he  is  timid ;  he  knows  what  the  situation  is  and 
he  feels  that  if  he  says  one  word  which  the  employer  ma^*  think  bold  or 
impudent  it  will  be  to  his  own  injury.  That,  I  think,  is  one  reason  whv 
satisfactory  arrangements  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  can  nirely  be 
had  directly  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  Then,  too,  some 
of  the  manufacturers  are  very  overbearing. 

CAUSES  OF    STRIKES  IN  FALL  RIVER. 

But  what  I  want  to  show  you  is  this:  In  the  la^t  report  of  Mr.  Albert 
D.  Shaw,  our  consul  at  Liverpool  (I  got  the  report  from  our  member  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Crapo),  I  notice  that  he  dwells  particularly  on  the  oondi- 
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tion  of  the  operatives  in  Oldham.    He  g^ivos  a  schedule  of  the  prices 
paid  there  for  uiilc-HpiuniDj;,  that  is  for  cotton  8i>inning,  and  he  shows 
huw  it  is  worked  out  and  the  wagec^  that  the  spinners  receive  at  the 
week^s  end.    I  know  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  exphiin  that  schedule 
to  yon  |i:eutlemen  here  you  would  not  understand  it,  because  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  trade.    They  have  a  peculiar  way  there  of  working 
tbc  wa^es  out.    For  years  back  I  have  noticed  that  a  majority  of  the 
strikes  m  cotton  mills  have  been  in  the  spinning  department.    There 
are  no  females  employed  in  that  department,  with  a  few  exceptions  in 
I^ew  Hampshire.    The  reason  that  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  that  de- 
partment is,  that  in  American  mills  thay  pay  one  price  always  for  spin- 
ning, and  if  the  work  becomes  bad  (as  it  does  in  some  i>arts  of  the  year), 
and  the  spinner's  wages  are  decreased  thereby,  there  is  no  i>rovision 
made  to  recompense  the  man  for  that  loss  of  wages  resulting  from  the 
inferior  material  which  the  corporation  has  purchased. 

Q.  Explain  that. — ^A.  Well,  a  corporation  will  fix  the  prices  to  be 

paid  the  men,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  thousand  hanks  of  yam,  and 

that  schedule  will  be  struck  off  when  the  work  is  about  ordinarj^  or 

fair.    Then  the  manufacturers,  w*hen  trade  is  dull,  often  feel  induced 

to  bay  a  |>ourer  quality  of  material,  an  inferior  grade  of  cotton,  and 

when  that  inferior  quality  of  cotton  is  put  through  the  <lifferent  pro- 

oe^WH  nntil  it  reaches  the  si)iuning  mule  (the  most  com])lex  part  of  the 

work),  the  result  is  that  the  spinner  is  tired  out  from  having  to  work 

that  cotton  ;  perhaps  he  will  have  to  attend  to  1,G(K)  threads,  and  it  may 

happen,  through  the  cotton  being  poor,  that  one-third  of  those  threads 

will  be  down  continually.    Therefore  the  spinner  is  losing  weight  all 

the  time.    The  weight  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  month.    They  are 

P  id  by  the  number  of  hanks  itrodueed,  so  much  a  thousand.    When 

the  nork  is  inferior  and  threads  that  should  be  continually  up  are  often 

partially  down  through  the  inferiority  of  the  material — some  of  them 

will  Ih*  down  all  the  time — that  makes  it  harder  work  for  the  man;  he 

li^  to  keep  following  them  up  as  fast  as  he  can,  but  he  cannot  keep 

them  all  going,  and  sometimes  he  has  to  stop  his  nuiehine  and  tix  them 

^P  again.    >^ow  all  that  loss  devolves  u])on  the  spinner,  and  there  is 

^0  provision  made  in  our  American  mills  to  con)]>ensate  him  for  it  in 

•uy  way.     If  bespeaks  about  it  the  manufacturer  says:  "1  suffer  as 

*H1  as  you  do;  if  the  material  is  bad  the  loss  falls  on  me  as  well  as  on 

y^^^;  but  the  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  choose, 

fof  redMms  of  their  own,  to  i»urch;fse  a  poor  material  of  cotton  to  work, 

^''^y  are  not  justified  in  reducing  the  men's  wages  on  that  account.    If 

^luan  is  getting  from  89  to  $10  a  week  for  his  hibor,  and  if,  as  a  result 

^^had  material  luMng  furnished  by  his  em])loyeis,  his  wa^^^es  fiill  $1.50 

**  *eek,  he  will  of  course  be  discontented  and  will  be  ready  to  strike  or 

'^  do  anything  else  he  can  in  order  to  right  himself.    If  you  go  to  talk 

to  the  employers  about  it  they  will  say,  '*Oh,  nonsense!     \V    run  this 

J**-'*ineHs;  we  know  all  about  it."    That  is  how  they  will  meet  you,  and 

'***l  bus  been  the  principal  cause  of  strikes  there  during  the  past  ten 

^  eleven  y  ears. 

THE  ENOLISn  3I£TnOD  OF  FIXING  SPINNERS'  WAGES. 

Bat  in  England  they  manage  those  matters  very  ditlerently.    The 

?**»uufacturei's  have  a  board  of  trade  with  a  paid  secretary  (1  am  speak- 

^^6  uow  of  Oldham,  the  large^tt  print  mannfacturing  place  then^,  and 

^^  Rpinners  have  an  organization  of  some  live  thousand  members, 

^Od  they  also  have  a  i)ermanent  paid  secretary.    Then,  they  have  a  list 
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to  go  by.  The  list  formerly  was  worked  out  iu  this  way,  that  a  man 
should  be  paid  so  many  turns  a  thousaud  lianks.  There  was  a  nih^ 
which  allowed  a  man  to  be  paid  so  much  for  every  inch  that  th(«  mule 
traveled.  Kow,  the  slower  the  mule  travels  the  more  turns  it  will  )>nt 
in  the  inch,  and  the  quicker  it  travels  the  less  turns  it  will  ]>ut  in  the 
inch.  So,  when  the  work  becomes  ''bad"  in  England  they  will  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  mule,  and  consequently  it  is  then  putting  in  more  turns 
than  before  the  speed  was  reduced.  The  cashier  will  come  up  with  the 
overseer,  and,  if  the  mule  shows  63  inches  in  the  stretch,  thf'V  will 
divide  the  63  into  the  number  it  puts  in  in  the  whole  stret<;h,  and  that  will 
give  the  number  of  turns  ]>er  inch.  Otherwise,  they  might  work  it  our 
this  way :  the  mule  giving  20  turns  per  thousand  hanks,  they  will  slow 
that  down  so  that  it  will  give  21  turns,  and  they  will  tigure  it  in  this 
way:  "If  20  turns  to  the  inch  give,  we  will  say,  20  cents  per  thou- 
sand hanks  (this  is  only  an  illustration),  what  will  21  givef*  In  that 
way  the  man  is  about  compensated  for  the  loss  he  sustains,  and  there 
is  no  grumbling.  But  they  could  not  well  get  along  in  Oldham  even 
with  that  system,  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  wages,  so  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  men  met  to  get  something  definite  that  would  put  an 
end  to  all  the  trouble  that  was  going  on  iu  the  mills,  and  ihey  framed 
their  list  in  this  way :  that  the  men  should  be  paid  by  the  length  of  yarn 
that  came  through  the  rollers.  They  have  very  fine  indicators  there, 
and  an  indicator  is  put  on  each  mule,  so  that  it  registers  just  the  num- 
ber of  yams  that  the  mule  will  deliver,  according  to  the  number  of  spin- 
dies  in  it,  at  one  stretch.  If  there  are  a  thousand  spindles,  the  indicator 
is  so  arranged  that  it  indicates  the  number  of  yams  at  each  stretch. 
So  when  it  comes  back  there  is  no  loss  to  the  spinner.  If  the  threads 
are  down,  it  is  no  matter  to  him,  because  it  indicates  what  should  come 
through.  But  the  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  said  to  the  men, 
"  Are  we  to  have  no  allowance  for  a  man  being  careless  and  haxiug  his 
threadsdownf  "  And  the  men,  inaspirit  of  fairness,  said, "  Yes ;  we  will 
make  an  allowance;"  and  they  allow  2^  per  cent,  for  breakage;  they 
allow  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  for  thn^ads  that  tlie  man 
may  drop  during  the  week.  Now  they  fix  the  wage  in  Oldham  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  mules.  They  get  the  length  of  the  different  sizeis 
of  mules,  and  they  fix  the  wage  for  each  size.  Then  the  spinner  says, 
'^  There  is  so  much  fluctuation  in  our  wage  because  of  the  differeut 
kinds  of  cotton  purchased,  that  we  want  it  arranged  so  that  it  will  not 
go  below  a  certain  rate ; "  so  they  fix  a  rate  below  which  the^*  will  not 
go,  and  they  fix  the  speed  at  which  the  mules  shall  be  run ;  and  a  mule 
running  three  stretches  in  50  minutes,  will  give,  in  55  hours'  work,  just 
the  wages  that  they  I'equire.  The  number  of  hours'  work  per  week  is 
56J ;  but  one  hour  is  allowed  for  cleaning  and  the  half  hour  for  break- 
ages ;  so  they  generally  term  it  55  hours,  and  for  every  additional  second 
of  speed  there  is  18  cents  allowed,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  man  and 
the  other  half  to  the  coriK>ration  for  the  increase  in  speed.  Under  chiis 
system  there  is  no  trouble  in  the  mills  there  (as  Mr.  Shaw  shoi^s).  Be- 
fore the  indicator  was  adopted  there  was  always  dissatisfaction  and 
trouble,  because  there  were  many  ways  that  the  men  could  be  defniud- 
eil — many  ways  that  an  overzealous  overseer  could  take  advantage  of 
them,  by  having  favorites  and  otherwise;  but  under  the  indicator  sys- 
tem there  can  be  no  favorites  and  no  advantage  taken,  because  the 
indicator  registers  what  each  man  has  done.  Every  man  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  his  merits  under  that  system,  and  nobody  can  cheat  iLim  oat  of  it^ 
because  that  indicator  is  fastened  on  the  shaft  and  it  cannot  be  taken 
off  unknown  to  the  man  employed  there. 
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HOW  DTFPICULTIES  ABE  SETTLED. 

Bat  bometimes  the  agents  will  tr>'  to  encroach  on  the  men  and  mn 
at  a  higher  speed  without  allowing  for  it.    The  men  notify  their  secret 
Uuy  and  he  communicates  that  to  the  secretary  of  the  manufactnrer'a 
board,  and  they  have  agreed  in  their  treaty  that  if  the  one  secretary  does 
not  tfply  to  the  other  within  a  week  there  shall  be  a  certain  fine  imposed. 
If  the  secretary  of  the  mannflacturers  writes  to  the  spinner's  secretary 
that  there  is  something  going  wrong  in  the  mill,  and  the  spinner's  sec- 
retary does  not  answer  promptly,  the  manafacturer's  secretary  calls  at 
lentioD  to  the  treaty  and  claims  the  fine;  and  vice  versa  if  the  spinners 
Kcretary  writes  about  something  on  behalf  of  the  men,  and  the  other 
does  not  answer  within  the  ]>rescribed  time.    Now,  some  manufacturers 
an*  a  Uttle  more  stuck  up  than  others.    I  don't  know  just  what  to  term 
it,  but  men  are  diflerently  made,  you  know,  and   all  employers  do  not 
look  upon  their  operatives  alike.    However,  when  the  two  secretaries 
s;et  together  they  go  together  to  the  mill  where  the  trouble  is  and  they 
examine  the  indicators  and  the  shaft,  and  if  they  find  that  there  has 
been  any  cheating  or  anything  wrong,  they  have  got  to  come  down  to 
the  fair  thing,  ac(*ording  to  the  treaty.    If  the  men  are  wrong  the  sec- 
Mary  of  the  manufacturers  shows  that  the  fault  is  with  the  men  and 
the  matter  is  set  right :  and  vicererm.    And  I  have  noticed  in  the  reports 
that  the  men  have  had  to  be  cut  down  a  little  sometimes.    They  thought 
they  were  being  cheated,  but  when  the  matter  was  fully  examined  and 
twied  they  found  tliat  they  wei'e  wrong  and  that  they  were  really  get- 
tiug  tbe  advantage  of  the  manufactui-ers.    So  you  see  how  fairly  the 
Ittrties  act  toward  one  another  there.    As  3Ir.  Shaw  says,  in  a  city 
like  Oldham  they  (K)uld  not  well  afford  to  allow  those  things  to  happen 
fwqueiitly.    The  mills  are  built  out  of  the  money  of  the  poor  men.    They 
are cooi>erHtive  mills  generally,  built  on  £5  shares,  and  they  do  not  vote 
^tfae  stockholders  in  our  corporations  here  do.    The  man  who  has  one 
i'hare  there  has  the  same  vote  as  the  man  who  holds  iM)  shares;  but  in 
<>ur  corporations  here  the  man  who  holds  1,000  shares  has  a  thousand 
^'oie«,  and  the  man  who  holds  but  one  share  has  only  one  vote  and  is 
therefore  a  nonentity. 
Q.  They  do  not  vote,  then,  on  the  number  of  shares! — A.  No;  they 
f    yoi^  on  the  co-operative  principle.    They  generally  select  the  most  prac- 
tical men  for  superintendents  and  overseers,  and  they  vie  with  each 
<^her  to  see  which  can  get  the  best  returns  quarterly.    But  it  is  worth 
^y  one's  while  to  read  that  report  of  Mr.  Shaw,  made  last  year. 

CAll  AXEBIOAN  OOTTON  MANUFACTUEEES  COMPETE  WITH  ENGLISH  f 

^  Again,  the  year  before,  in  a  letter  that  he  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
'^tate,  Mr.  Blaine,  he  says  that  he  does  not  see  why  we  should  not  be 
able  to  com  pete  with  the  English  manufacturers,  and  indeed  Mr.  Blaine 
hiiuHelf  H4iy»  that  he  cannot  see  why,  either.  Mr.  Shaw  mentions  sev- 
*'^  kinds  of  cloth  of  which  the  cokA  of  production  in  England  is  in  the 
'^tifl  of  2.55  there,  against  2.50  here,  so  that  it  really  costs  more  in 

ENGLISH  Aia>  AMERICAN  WAGES. 

Mr.  Shaw  gives  also  the  wages  of  the  weavers  and  spinners  in  En- 
KbuKl,  and  tbe  reason  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  into  that  matter  in  detail 
IM)W  wan  that  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me,  but  1  think  the  w^ages 
ptm  by  Mr.  8baw  for  the  weavers  commence  at  $3.84  and  range  ail 
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the  way  np  lo  $s.r»i,  and  the.  wages  eariird  in  xVmerica  by  the  weavers 
comnion<'('  at  $i.G2  and  run  up  to  $8.73,  8o  that  there  is  hardly  any  i)er- 
ceptible  diti'ereuce  between  the  wages  in  England  and  the  wages  here. 
I  think  the  wages  paid  to  spinners  in  Auiericii  he  puts  at  from  $7^  up 
to  $10.63,  and  the  wages  paid  to  spinners  in  England,  if  I  recollect 
right,  start  at  a  little  higher  than  the  lowest  wages  here,  and  ran  up  to 
a  few  cents  lower  than  the  highest  here ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  differ- 
ence in  the  figures.  And,  n)oreovcr,  we  are  not  ]>aid  so  much  in  pro|)or- 
tion  to  our  production  here  as  they  are  ]>aid  in  England;  for  the  reason 
that  if  we  get  as  much  wages  here,  we  have  to  give  more  work  for  it. 

AlffERlGAN   OPERATIVES  WORK  HARDER  THAN  ENGLISH. 

You  will  see  a  good  smart  girl  running  8  ])rint  cloth  looms  in  our 
mills  here.  She  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  it,  but  she  d«ies  it;  ami 
there  is  not  a  weaver  in  England  that  is  allowed  to  mn  over  4,  and  the 
English  weaver  has  an  assistant  in  running  even  4.  So  that  the  weavers 
do  not  get  paid  as  much  per  loom  for  their  production  here  as  they  get 
in  England. 

AMERICAN  MILLS   "RUN"  AT  LESS  COST   THAN   ENGLISH. 

I  also  noticed  in  ^Ir.  Shaw's  import  this  year  some  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  running  mills  in  Massachusetts  and  at  Ashion-nndcr 
Lyn<',  and  also  at  Blackburn,  in  England,  and  lie  shows  that  siunr  uf 
the  mills  here  are  run  on  less  cost  than  those*  English  mills,  partii'MLiiIy 
the  Rhode  Island  nulls,  which  are  run  by  water  and  which,  with  tin- 
exception  of  Conant's  mill,  pay  very  low  wages.  The  wages  gcnerall.x  is 
about  $7  or  $7.30  a  week,  but  in  Conant*s  mill  it  is  exrcptitindl;  ilinr 
they  pay  as  high  as  ?1l*  a  week.  These  facts  wciv  the  basis  tor  .Mi. 
Blaine's  inference  from  Mr.  Shaw's  re|K)rt. 

now   TO   PKKVENT   STKIKKS   (»K   THK  OPKU A TlVr.S. 

Xow,  what  I  would  like  to  sec  as  a  prcvcntiveof  strikes  in  oiir  biiiin  li 
of  industry  would  be  for  our  people  to  adopt  a  list  similar  to  tin*  n:,i 
adopted  in  Oldham.     1  will  give  4>ur  manufacturer^  in   Fall  Kivi-r  iiii< 
credit,  anil  1  wil{  say  that,  unless  it  is  a  direct  advance  in  wai:c<  that  :^ 
asked,  1  can  talk  with  them  ami  tlicv  can  talk  will)  me  vcrv  s.iti>t.i< 
torily  and  I  can  always  gi't  any  ordinary  grievance  rtMnedicd.     I'nr  in 
stance,  if  there  IS  anytliinird<-triiiiental  to  the  men's  inTt^ests  in  the  mil! ^. 
such  as  the  boxes  ih  t  Immii^  wciglicd  fair,  or  iht*  \arn  not  Inmu;;  m/4-i. 
right — there  is  a  ^^rt.ii  «bMl  in  ihe  sizing  of  iln*  yarn — for  if  a  man  *\m-^ 
a  thousand  of  ^WIs.  ih;ii   iluHisand  niiil!i]>Iieil  by  .'(li  would  ;:ivi- .'lii.tHHi 
hanks,  but  if'tlii'if  was  an  ovcrsc<>r  in  flic  mill  w|ioItMne«l  to  tin'Ui.iiKi 
factiueis  and  \\:inteil  to  WDik  himself  in  with  the ci irpor.it ion.  tli:nkir.. 
that   in   tliat    w:iy  lie  would  ]ierha|>s  mmmii'i*  his  situation  fur  ;t  l<in::i  : 
Time.  Ill*  niiuti'  onlv  pav  them  tor  .Tin..  tt*lliii;;  tlieni  th.iT  tlii'ir  \ain  :i.i<. 
oiilv  >iziMl  .'i.~i    tln'V  >i/t'  cvcrv  iu«M'ninu\  and  that  wtiuM   u«vc  tin*  n:  !:• 
<in]v  S.'i.oon  liMiiks  instead  ti!':*<).<MMi.  -.wnl  <-iin>eiiucnt1v  tlieii*  wunid  U-  .^ 
nMliieiinn  irj  .o  iiiM-*  <»r   1«»  r^nls  in  his  p.iy.     That  i^  a  M»re  picnf  !» 
t\\reT'.  the  -iiiiMei^  .iii«I  I  lie  emiil«»>erN  alway>:  Im*c;iu>*=  tiie\  dn  ni»r  y. 
low  the  iiH'ii  r<i  utiand  mm-  the  si/iiii:  ihine.  :ind  U'a  man  lus  theeinii.i^, 

ti»  ;:o  to  M*e  i(  i|i»ne  I  lie  i»\'<T>cer  diH'«*  not  care  abiUlt  kli'pMig  th.r  Uiai: 

nuich  hmger  in  iIh*  miii ;  :i  he  diN*s  ii«it  go  4>ut  iniuitHlJuiely  he  gm^s  imii 
as  soon  laterwanls  as  the  ovcr.M*er  imu  ariunge  if.    So,  u  1  have  vuti. 
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that  is  a  very  sore  point  between  the  parties.    Now  we  have  about  700 

men  in  onr  organization,  and  they  pay  $1  a  month  each  in  the  way  of  a 

eontribution.    In  that  way  we  have  accumnlated  a  fund  so  that  we  are 

prepared  to  protect  onrselves,  and  if  we  have  that  fund  in  the  manu- 

faetareFs  bank  they  will  of  course  know  the  fact,  and  they  will  incline 

to  deal  more  fairly  with  us,  because  they  know  we  have  grit  enough  to 

mist  if  the  occasion  compels  us.    The  reel  on  which  the  yam  is  sized 

is  64  inches  in  circumference  and  the  yam  is  stationary  on  the  reel,  and 

eoDBequenlly  when  yon  get  three  or  lour  laps  it  would  take  more  than 

M  iDches,  and  if  I  find  out  that  the  men  are  not  being  paid  right  for 

the  larger  numbers  which  they  are  sizing,  in  such  cases  I  go  to  see  the 

Qianufacturers  and  ask  them  to  set  it  riglit,  and  they  want  it  set  right, 

too.    It  iH  often  the  middle  men  assuming  too  much  authority  that  makes 

tbe  trouble  in  our  mills. 

KMPLOYEBS  GENERALLY  WILLING  TO  BEDBESS  GBIEVANOES. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  as  secretary  of  the  8i)inners  can 

7^t  any  wrong  of  which  you  complain  righted  on  application  to  the 

'nanulacturers  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  late  I  can.    If  I  can  show  the  manu- 

^tarers  that  there  isanythingwronggoingon,anythingthatisinjurious 

to  the  interests  of  the  men,  they  do  their  utmost  to  rectify  it  right  away. 

^  ^11  give  them  that  credit.    I  went  up  to  Lawrence  about  six  weeks 

^£:o,  and  when  I  got  back  to  Fall  Biver  there  was  a  strike  in  one  of  our 

>ui|L9.    I  don't  think  the  men  would  have  struck  if  they  had  found  me 

^t:  home,  but  when  a  man  has  worked  hard  all  through  the  week  he 

^s^iitH  to  know  where  his  work  has  gone  to ;  and  there  is  one  notable 

^»*ct  in  this  business,  that  whenever  trade  is  dull  as  it  is  now,  you  will 

&tid  wages  going  low — there  are  so  many  ways  that  that  can  be  brought 

i^bont. 

WAGES  BEDUCED  ACTUALLY,  THOUGU  NOT  NOMINALLY. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wages  turn  out  to  be  lower  in  f:ict  without 

'^t]y  nominal  reduction f — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean.     A  man  may 

^*uu  his  machines  all  the  week  and  his  wages  at  the  end  will  be  less 

^*>Hn  he  expected  and  less  than  it  ought  to  he,  but  they  will  say,  ])er- 

**«p8,  that  it  i«  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton.     Now,  it  is  a  strange 

I^Q2zie,  the  difi'erence  in  weight  that  you  can  get  out  of  some  cottons 

•*«m|»red  with  others.    The  cotton  will  size  on  the  reel  all  right,  and 

^^6  man  will  wonder  why  it  should  not  turn  out  right  on  the  scale, 

f^'Jt  still  It  will  be  so.    Some  cotton  does  not  seeui  to  have  the  body 

^'  it.     It  seems  to  fly  off  into  dust  as  it  comes  through  the  machinery. 

"^Ot  a  IiKt  like  the  Oldhiun  list  would  prevent  all  that  trouble,  if  they 

^Onld  adopt  it  in  the  mills  throughout  the  New  England  States  and  it 

^Onlil  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  men  and  also  more  satisfaction 

^^  the  manufacturers  themselves  ;  because  the  men  would  then  know 

?*^at  there  would  be  no  way  whereby  they  could  be  cheated  out  of  their 

^OneHt  earnings,  and  that  knowledge  would  be  a  great  preventive  of 

*^rike«*.    If  the  manufacturers  would  only  give  themselves  time  to  sit 

^own  along  with  the  best  of  the  men — let  three  and  three  meet — and 

*ltaw  off  a  list,  much  trouble  would  be  avoided.    The  men  want  to  do 

^faat  is  foir,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  are  fair,  but  others  are  not; 

^liey  do  not  want  to  bother  with  the  men.    l>ut  1  was  going  to  tell  you 

^boattbat  Mtrikeiu  our  city.    The  employer  told  the  men  to  telfme 

XhMt  hn  wauled  to  see  me,    Ue  had  talked  with  the  men  himself  and 
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he  could  not  get  any  anything  oat  of  them.  I  went  down  and  be  con- 
ferred with  mo,  aud  the  result  was  that  the  men  went  into  the  mill  on 
the  Mouda^^  morning  following.  He  asked  mo  why  they  did  not  go  in 
the  next  day  after  our  conference,  but  I  said  they  thought  that  it  was 
not  worth  while.  I  got  that  gentleman  to  make  tbe  men  81  allowance  per 
week.  The  overseer  was  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way,  but  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  control  matters.  Tbe  overseer  does  luit  like  it,  of 
course,  and  he  is  making  an  alteration  in  another  way  so  as  to  prevent 
the  men  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  allowance — ^robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul — but  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  that  either,  for  I  kuow 
that  the  agent  will  bring  things  about  just  as  he  prouiised  mo  he  would. 
2^ow,  with  that  spirit  growing  among  the  manufacturers,  I  believe  that 
when  we  get  the  men  thoroughly  organized  we  may  begin  to  look  on  lalK»r 
troubles  there  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE   OPERATIVES  NECESSARY. 

But  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  does  depend  upon  the  organization  of  the 
working  x>^<>pl6*  A  man  with  capital  does  not  take  that  view;  he 
thinks  the  working  men  organize  only  to  make  trouble,  but  it  is  not  S4». 
When  we  are  thoroughly  organized  we  won't  allow  the  men  to  go  on 
strike  until  the  grievance,  whatever  it  is,  has  been  thoroughly  invest!- 
gate<l,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  we  can  settle  aii.^  , 
trouble  that  may  arise  without  a  strike.  But  if  we  (^uld  have  a  unifoi 
standard  list  of  prices,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  work  in  all  the  mills,  thei 
I  think  we  could  get  a  fair  week's  wages  for  a  fair  week's  work.  A" 
manufacturers  would  then  stand  on  an  equality  with  each  other  in  th: 
respect,  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  men,  aud  we  won' 
all  know  about  what  the  profit  was  that  was  being  made,  and  the  pr- 
portionate  share  that  each  party  was  entitled  to.  I  think  all  that  coii.  id 
be  accomplished  through  organization.  But  as  it  is  at  present,  we  ti  7  k] 
it  very  hard  to  organize  the  men  in  some  places,  and  niissiouaries  «»f 
the  labor  cause  will  have  to  go  forth  to  bring  those  people  into  r  lu* 
ranks  and  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  interests. 

.     INTIMIDATION  OP  WORKINOMEN. 

Now  there  is  one  remarkable  thing  in  ^Massachusetts,  and  that  is  t  tint 
if  ever  a  bill  is  brought  before  our  legislature  for  the  redress  of  st^me 
grievances  which  may  exist,  or  if  the  workingmen  come  to  the  legi  s^In 
tare  asking  for  some  hiw  which  may  be  beneficial  to  their  interests*  ""^ 
workingmen,  such  as  a  law  providing  that  they  shall  l>e  paid  weeVc'y* 
or  a  law  providing  for  boards  of  arbitration,  or  a  law  to  make  the  f  •^n- 
hour  rule  more  stringent — if  ever  there  is  a  bill  of  any  of  these  kin'*'"* 
brought  before  our  legislature  you  will  always  see  the  coriH)ratioa  *^**" 
tectives  there,  ])articularly  from  Lowell  and  from  Lawrence.     Lo^^«^'* 
wishes  itself  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  workiiigman's  Paradise  of  Mas^?^- 
chusetts,  but  it  is  the  worst  place  in  Massachusetts,  and  pays  the  lo^*-'**^ 
prici^s  to  its  workingmen.     The  Lowell  manufacturers  always  have  b 
ring  of  men  down  at  the  State-house,  and  they  always  wisli  to  mak<*  '/ 
appear  that  their  olty  is  a  Paradise  and  an  Kden.    It  was  that  Mern- 
mac  corporation  that  got  us  reduced  10  j)er  e^nt.  in  1880.     AVhen  1 1'** 
Board  of  Trade  met  the  others  said  to  us.  -'You  m:ike  that  Merrifli^** 
com])aiiy  pay  the  same  :is  uc  uiv  paying:   thi»y  c:in  undersell  u»  ^^ 
things  ai-e."    There  iire  men  there  running  1,500  spiudlea  for  ahoat  t9.^ 
a  week,  while  in  the  other  New  England  mills  they  can  get  912  a        "" 
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They  have  a  man  named  Moses  Sargent  who  is  there  at  the  State  house 
«very  week,  and  when  I  was  on  the  legislative  committee  I  used  to 
Hee  him  watching  every  man  that  came  in;  so  that  a  Lowell  man  that 
had  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  mills  dare  not  pnt  his  head  into  the  com- 
mittee room.     The  same  is  true  in  Lawrence.     They  ha<l  a  detective 
named  Fil  brook  always  watching  to  see  if  any  Lawrence  men  came  be- 
fore the  committoe  to  give  testimony.     Then,  after  the  meetings  were 
over,  they  would  say,  "There  are  those  Fall  Kiver  fellows;  tbey  are  a 
tiirbaleut  set.*'     It  is  not  that  we  in  Fall  Kiver  are  turbulent;  it  is  be- 
cause we  had  manhood  enough  and  nerve  enough  to  go  and  ask  and 
demand  what  Wiis  our  right  that  they  say  that  about  us.    Thore  are  no 
Fall  River  detectives  at  the  State  house.     I  went  to  a  meeting  of  the 
mnle-RpinnerH  at  Lawrence  some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago.     I  wanted  to 
get  all  the  niule-spinners  out  from  the  Pacific  mills  where  the  wages 
VU8  reduced  about  a  year  ago,  and  1  called  a  meeting  by  circular  and 
had  tbe  circular  distributed  through  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  and 
'l»e  Peniberton  mills.    When  the  time  came  that  was  api)ointed  for  the 
niwtiug,  there  across  the  road  stood  Filbrook,  the  coqjoration  detective, 
^nil  Kiissc^l,  the  overseer,  watching  every  man  that  came  in.    There  was 
<"'(«  nmn  at  that  meeting  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  them, 
?'»d  he  said,  •*  I  never  belonged  to  a  union  in  my  life,  Howard,  but  noth- 
'"iT  doe.s  so  much  as  the  ])resence  of  those  men  there  to  eoriviuee  me 
^'jat.  there  must  be  some  good  for  the  workingmen  in  unions,  for  unless 
fiii'iv  was,  those  men  would  not  stand  there  spying  us  as  we  come  iji." 
V^«^t  is  the  condition  of  afi'airs.    Those  manufacturers  have  their  detec- 
^' Vfis  employed  permanently.    I  will  not  vouch  for  the  statement  I  am 
^^^i  ng  to  make,  but  I  have  been  told  that  Filbrook  gets  a  salary  of  80,000 
^  .Vear  from  the  Pacitic  mills  alone.    However,  I  do  not  vouch  for  that 
^*'**   true- 
By  the  GUAIBMAN : 

<).  Is  that  detective  employed  by  niore  than  one  corporation? — A. 

■  Ijf  cnr|K>rations  employ  about  fi,000  people. 

<i.  Ilavetiiey  more  than  one  detective? — A.  Only  one.  1  believe  that 
*  *  firing  the  past  few  years  he  has  made  some  very  great  discoveries  for 
'  ^3i«*  eurporatious,  such  as  discoveries  of  cloth  being  taken  away,  and 

■  ^  i  flWi»ut  things  of  that  kind,  and  I  supi)Ose  he  is  there  for  that  as  nuich 
•*>sff)r  •iiiything  else.     If  he  finds  any  one  taking  away  the  property  of 

*  ^  If  <;orporation,  of  course  he  will  have  them  arrested.    He  is  the  only 
•^**fective  that  is  employed  by  the  corporations  in  Lawrence,  I  believe. 
^^  (i.  Do  other  coqiomtions  in  other  cities  have  such  detectives  f — A.  I 
^  5'»w  that  two  years  ago  in  Lowell,  when  the  boom  came  along  in  the 

*  *^'tton  trade  and  cloth  went  up  from  3J  cents  to  5J  cents  a  yard,  we  had 
j^^t  an  a<lvauee  of  10  per  cent,  in  our  city,  and  we  wanted  the  men  of 
^<»well  to  move,  and  the  manufacturers  said  if  we  kept  still  another  two 
'^^^'^nths  they  would  give  us  another  10  per  cent.,  for  they  were  coining 
^<^Miey  at  that  time,  and : 

J  IJ,  *[IuteriK>sing.]  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  where,  there  be- 
.  '*ar  »  rise  in  the  market,  the  employers  voluntarily,  without  solicitation 
**'id  without  active  effort  en  the  part  of  the  operatives,  raised  their 
^^i4ge«t — A.  Not  one. 

Kl.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  instance)? — A.  I  have  heard  of  in- 
t^*  ^nces  where  shortly  after  the  men  had  returned  to  work  after  a  strike 
^k^*  employers  advanced  them. 

I j.  but  1  mc^n  an  instance  where:  then*  was  no  active  eflbrt  on  the 
^^Urt  of  the  operatives,  and  where,  there  being  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
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of  the  thing  produced,  the  employer  came  forward  voluntarily  and  said 
to  hiH  operatives,  "  I  will  give  you  more  wages;  I  can  afford  to  do  it"! — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  any  snch  occunencc  as  that.  In  18<S0  wheu  there 
was  an  extraonliuary  rise  in  prices,  there  was  an  aclvance  given  by  oui 
manufacturers  in  Fail  Kiver  on  the  very  same  day  that  Home  resolutions 
of  ours  ai)peared  in  the  ]»apeis  resolving  to  strike  their  mills. 

Q.  What  do  ycm  say  > our  resolutions  were  f — A.  Our  resolution  was 
that  if  we  were  not  to  be  given  better  wages — if  we  were  not  to  get  back 
some  of  the  .30  i)er  cent,  reduction  of  wages  that  we  had  been  suffering 
under  from  187.'3 — we  would  strike  ten  mills  in  Fall  River;  and  the  sam^ 
day  that  our  resolution  went  to  print  the  manufacturers'  resolution  to 
give  us  an  advance  also  went  to  i)rint. 

Q.  Whose  resolution  was  adopted  ilrst  in  point  of  timet — ^A.  I  doD"*^ 
know;  1  think  that  both  i)arties  were  ignorant  of  each  other's  actiou 
beca^^e  the  Boston  pai)ers  and  the  Provi<lence  Jinirnal  began  to  f<K:»l 
us,  saying,  '*  What  is  the  matter  with  Fall  River,  an  advance  asketl  (<  >r 
and  an  advance  given  on  the  same  day!"  But  I  do  think  the  mannfao  x- 
urcrs  did  hear  some  little  murmuring  going  on  among  the  men  iu  tLie 
mills. 

By  Mr.  J*U(;ii: 

Q.  Was  the  advance  which  they  {rave  ecjual  to  the  demand  of  tlae 
menf — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  equal  to  the  demaml,  only  it  was  given  iu  a 
different  way. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  another  instance  of  that  kind  f— A.  Xi>t  a 
solitary  one. 

Q.  Either  in  the  Old  Worhl  or  in  the  New? — A.  Well,  in  Eng1an<l« 
both  the  secretary  of  the  Mannfactnrers'  Boartl  and  the  secretary  of  i  he 
Spinners'  Association  have  their  eyes  on  the  market  all  the  time,  aik^ 
if  there  is  a  change  in  the  maiket,  the  secretaries  will  ask  through  ea**b 
other  for  a  corresponding  change  in  wages. 

Q.  I  sui)jK)se  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  you^nowif  you  have  ever  kno^** 
an  instance  where,  there  being  a  fall  in  tl)'e  market  ])rice  of  the  thiUr? 
prodn<'cd,  the  operatives  voluntarily  a.sked  to  have  their  wages  rt*duoe«i^ 
— A.  1  have  never  known  an  instance  of  that;  but  there  is  no  need  to 
ask  that,  because  when  there  is  a  fall  in  the  market,  the  employers  will 
tell  you  a  hundred  limes  about  it  before  it  comes  on  the  street.  I  *^^ 
think,  however,  that  there  is  nuue  harm  done  at  the  street  corners  ^y 
the  men  who  tell  stories  there  th:in  by  anything  else. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  in  order  to  develop  your  idea  of  the  go^^^ 
influence  of  organization  among  the  workingmen  iu  securing  tU*^*'" 
rights. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  ihere  ever  was  a  ease  of  the  kind  yo" 
suggest;  and  it  would  be  a  very  unadvisable  course  for  the  help  to  fol- 
low; because  the  employers  would  think  they  could  i*edue^  them  a  lirtl* 
more  after  that,  and  would  get  them  down  and  down  in  that  way.  B^^ 
I  will  show  you  the  way  they  gave  us  that  10  per  cent,  advance.  It  ^^ 
langhable  to  see  the  little  trickery  that  goes  on  sometimes.  We  JT^' 
reduced  10  per  cent,  on  our  prices,  and  the  10  i>er  cent,  which  they  pa  '^"^ 
us  as  an  advance  was  10  cents  on  the  dollar  earned.  I  wrote  to  t^^^ 
secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Board  about  it,  but  he  did  not  setr-*" 
to  answer  my  letter,  and  I  met  some  of  the  others  on  the  street  and  ^ 
said  to  them,  '^I  am  afraid  theie  is  going  to  l>c  troublt*  among  our  f^' , 
lows.''  So  we  met  two  or  three  of  tlie  other  agenis  and  we  talked  f -^^J' 
three  hours,  but  we  could  not  come  to  anything  sutidfactory  to  uie.  * 
said  to  them,  '<  If  you  reduce  a  man  from  *  10  cents  to  H  cents  per  hu 
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tod  banka,  10  cents  on  the  dollar  ain't  going  to  put  him  up  10  per  cent 
The  difference  was,  that  we  wanted  the  advance  pat  on  the  prices  and 
they  wanted  it  put  on  the  dollar  earned.  As  to  the  spinners^  the  differ- 
nire  would  be  only  a  mere  bagatelle,  but  with  the  weavers  it  made  a 
difference  of  4^  per  cent.,  because  they  received  24  cents  per  cut  befoie 
ihey  were  reduced.  I  know  there  was  a  deal  of  uneasiness  among  the 
manafiEMCtarers  at  that  time  and  they  admitted  that  they  were  full  of  anx> 
iety,  because  they  did  not  want  any  trouble  at  that  tiibe,  as  they  were 
maung  money  fast,  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  if  I  would  talk  to  the 
tten  and  tide  over  the  difficulty  we  would  get  the  advance. 

LOSS  FROM    BBDUOTION    OF    PBIOBS  OF    GOODS    FALLS    FIBST    UPON 

WAGES. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  business,  I  suppose  fifteen  or  twenty  years  f — 
A«  I  have  been  working  in  the  cotton-spinning  room  since  I  was  eight 
Jears  old.    That  is  close  on  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  tbr  30  years  you  have  been,  observing  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
pod  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages — all  the  vicissitudes  of  labor  and  capital 
in  that  business  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  would  like  to  Have  you  state,  from  your  experience  and 
<>t>s9ervatiou,  upon  what  element  of  production  reductions  in  price  first 
^^1,  upon  what  element  in  production  is  a  fall  in  the  market  price  of 
th«i)  goods  first  visited — ^upon  capital  or  upon  the  labor  em  ployed  t — ^A. 
.^«U,  I  have  noticed  it  as  an  invariable  rule  that  there  has  been  a  fall 
in  the  market  before  a  reduction  in  wages  has  been  offered. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  in  the  distribution  of  what  is  re- 
Osivcd  fhom  this  falling  market,  the  money,  that  is  realized  from  the 
t^pods  produced,  where  does  the  loss  first  fall,  where  is  it  first  feltf 
^poD  whom  is  it  first  \i8itedt  Is  it  upon  the  capitalist  or  upon  the 
'^borert  Is  the  fall  in  price  first  felt  in  the  form  of  the  reduction  of 
^'ag«>8.  or  in  a  reduction  of  the  interest  and  the  dividends  upon  the 
^^Apital  invested  t~  A.  In  some  instances  you  will  see  where  there  is  a 
^<^«H  of  dividend,  but  in  many  other  instances  there  is  a  reduction  made 
^o  wages  where  there  has  been  no  loss  whatever  of  dividends. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  where  there  is  a  continuous  fall  in  the  market 
^^Wnding  through  a  succession  of  years,  which  suffers  most,  the  labor 
**■*  the  capital  t — A.  Of  course  the  labor. 

HIGH  WAGES  AND  HIGH  PRICES  DESIBABLE. 

..  Q.  What  is  the  natural  tendency  f — A.  The  natural  tendency  is  toward 
^o  lowering  of  wages,  of  prices.  I  believe,  myself,  in  high  wages  and 
''fih  prices  for  commodities.  I  do  not  believe  in  low  wages  and  low 
*'^f!e».  They  will  work  against  the  laborer  every  time. 
I  Q.  Then  whatever  tends  to  reduce  prices  in  our  homo  market  injures 
^^  home  laborer,  the  workiugmau  f — A.  Certainly,  I  believe  it  does. 

^f?el  quite  satisfied  upon  that  point. 

Q.  Would  there  be,  then,  from  the  working  of  the  ordinary  principles 
"  human  nature,  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  tbe  manufacturer  to  visit 
1^^  loss  which  must  fall  either  upon  him  or  upon  his  operatives,  upon 
pQ  operatives  nither  than  upon  liiniself? — A.  Yes,  sometimes;  but 
^^mgb  they  may  think  they  are  acting  rightly,  they  are  bringing  greater 
^iofy  upon  themselves. 

Q.  That  may  be;  but  in  the  nature  of  things,  will  not  the  employer, 

At     n tf%    T    kXO'\ 
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t^ein^  tbat  a  loss  is  iuevitable,  natarally  visit  it  upon  his  operatives 
rather  than  let  it  ceme  uik)u  himseltf — A.  As  a  rule  he  would  visit  it 
upon  bis  operatives,  of  course. 

Q.  Tbeu  by  wbom,  naturally,  will  the  fall  in  the  market  price  of  the 
goods  first  be  felt,  by  the  operative  or  by  the  manufacturer  f — A.  Oh,  it 
will  be  lelt  first  by  the  operative.  The  manufacturer  will  feel  the  fall 
in  his  sales  and  will  reduce  the  wages  of  his  operatives  accordingly, 
or  in  greater  proportion. 

Q.  Tbat  is,  the  manufacturer  forecasts  the  fall  which  is  to  come,  and 
provides  for  it  by  a  reduction  of  wages f — A.  Yes;  1  will  give  you  an 
instance  of  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  principle  brought  out  clearly,  because  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  question  whether  legislation  whiub  would  flood  the  Ameri- 
caii  market  with  foreign  productions  would  be  first  felt  to  the  injury  of 
the  workingman  here,  or  to  the  injury  of  the  cai)italist. — A.  I  believe  it 
would  be  first  felt  by  the  operatives,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers 
put  tbeir  cheap  labor  in  competition  with  our  labor,  and  that  must  cer- 
tainly have  the  result  in  the  course  of  time,  or  at  least  it  has  a  tend- 
ency, to  bring  us  down  to  their  level. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  say  you  believe  in  high  prices;  how  high  would  you  make 
the  price  of  everything!  Do  you  believe  that  high  prices  increase  the 
demand  for  products,  or  the  consumption  of  products  in  proportion  as 
the  prices  go  up  ! — A.  1  do. 

Q.  Tbat  is  to  say,  if  a  shirt  costs  now  $1,  and  3'on  put  the  price  up  to 
$5,  more  people  will  buy  shirts  at  the  high  price  than  at  the  low  price; 
is  tbat  what  you  mean  f-r-A.  Give  the  man  good  wages  and  he  will  buy 
whatever  be  feels  inclined  to  get,  whatever  he  needs. 

Q.  Hut  ctnild  you  not  put  the  price  up  so  high  that  he  woultl  not 
buy? — A.  Not  if  you  put  the  wages  up  in  proportion.  When  a  man 
lias  goiMl  wiiges,  be  can  save  something,  eveu  if  prices  are  high,  but 
wiien  wages  are  low  it  takes  all  he  makes  to  live. 

Q.  lUit,  is  it  not  a  general  principle  of  political  economy  that  ihi* 
cheaper  a  thing  is  the  more  people  it  is  within  the  reach  off — A.  Well, 
tbat  is  a  false  theory,  1  think.  1  believe  in  high  wages  and  high  priiv> 
for  goods. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tbat  an  increased  production  of  g<M)ds  result.^  frtmi 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  f — A.  Decidedly. 

LABOU-SAVING  MACHINERY  OF   NO   BENEFIT   TO   WOUKINGMEN. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  that  incresises  wages? — A.  1  do  not  think  thar 
labt)r-saving  machinery  has  lK*en  of  the  slightest  aid  to  tlif  o|K*rativ«->. 
Tbcy  an*  in  a  worse  cimilition  imw  than  they  wen*  with  thr  uld  haiiil 
loon  I.  Tlie  tendency  has  lu'cn  not  only  to  i  educe  wages,  but  al>«i  t«< 
(li.Niniss  bd]).  The  constant  tendency  is  to  bring  our  u.iges  ilu-^i:. 
and,  unlos  i»y  organized  i*tlnrt,  wi»  cannot  sti»p  it. 

r»v  Mr.  t'ALl. : 

■ 

Q.  You  an*  a  citttou  .spinner  .' — A.   Vi'>. 

ij,  V«»M  etiiisuine  bre.id  and  meat  1 — A.  Yes,  >\i\ 

(^  Snp]H>setIiai  by  tiie  ititioduetion  «it' maehmery,  to  wii,  thi*  r.iilriuil 
loeoinutive  antl  tb«'  naptM*,  the  enst  of  all  tbat  you  eat  has  In^u  rttiucvti 
to^kiiuand  e\ery body  else,  is  tbat  an  injury  to  you  f — A.  Wt-ll,  it  i<ft  no 
injiny  in  th**  way  yon  ]«*<jk  at  it. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  benefit  to  yon  t  It  does  not  affect  yonr  basiness  at  alL 
Ton  are  a  cotton  spinner,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  food,  the 
necessaries  of  life,  does  not  affect  you  as  snch  t— A.  Still,  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  cost  reduced  too  low. 

Q.  No  matter  whether  you  do  or  not;  you  get  we  will  say  $30  a  month, 
ind  yon  get  yonr  provisions  at  one-half  the  price  at  which  yon  got  them 
before ;  is  not  that  a  benefit  to  yon  f — ^A.  But  I  would  prefer  to  get  $40 
a  month  and  leave  the  price  of  provisions  where  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point? — ^A.  I  think  it  is.  Introduce  yonr  labor- 
nviDg  machinery  and  you  can  sell  yonr  provisions  cheaper,  but  what 
good  is  thati  If  there  is  more  to  be  made  out  of  the  labor-saving  ma- 
ebineiy  in  any  branch  of  industry  than  can  be  made  without  it,  let  the 
employers  and  the  men  both  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  The  employers  have  it  now,  because  they  own  the  machinery  t — 
A.  Tes;  the  employers  have  it  because  they  own  the  machinery. 

Q.  Your  point  really  is,  not  that  you  do  not  want  cheap  goods  when 
the  cheapness  results  from  the  increased  ease  of  the  production  of  goods ; 
bat  it  is  that  you  do  not  want  goods  cheap  when  the  cheapness  results 
rrom  the  reduction  of  your  wages.  Is  not  that  it  f — A.  I  do  not  want 
cheap  goods,  because  cheap  goods  result  from  too  close  competition, 
uid  that  ends  in  bringing  down  wages. 

Q.  Ton  are  expressing  opinions  which  are  very  interesting,  and  very 
proper  to  be  expressed  here,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  working- 
oen  of  the  nation  should  not  be  asked  to  consider  whether  these  opin- 
ions of  yours  are  not  productive  of  the  very  thing  we  are  all  seeking  to 
Hvoid,  namely,  the  r^uction  of  wages  and  the  degradation  of  labor ; 
be^ose  it  may  be  true,  of  course,  that  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
jnacbinery  ought  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  but  ought  rather  to 
iocrease  it  in  every  department  of  trade  f — A.  Well,  I  look  upon  it  this 
^ay:  Even  before  the  war  time,  if  men  had  to  work  for  a  dollar  a  day, 
ulthongh  the  necessaries  were  so  cheap,  still  they  could  not  save  any- 
thiug.  People  will  often  refer  to  those  times  when  necessaries  were  so 
cheap  and  mourn  over  them,  but  tliey  do  not  think  of  the  wages  that 
they  got  then.  Now  I  would  rather  receive  $2  a  day^  and  let  the  prices 
f'f  necessaries  be  as  they  are ;  because  then,  if  I  am  frugal  and  thrift^*, 
1  will  be  able  to  perhaps  save  two-thirds  more  out  of  my  $2  a  day  than 
^  (^nld  save  before  the  war  time  out  of  a  dollar  a  day. 
-.  Q.  Will  not  that  depend  very  much  on  what  your  $2  a  day  will  buy  t 
^  on  have  got  to  have  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and  comfortable  food  and 
**'othing  for  yourself  and  your  wife  and  children  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  prices  of  those  things  do  not  depend  on  what  you  receive 

^  Wages;  you  may  get  $100  a  day,  but  that  docH  not  afi'ect  the  prices 

^j^  tbose  things.    The  question,  therefore,  is  as  to  the  purchasing  power 

*!'  the  wages  that  j'ou  receive t — A.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.    Now 

r^^  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  a  day,  the  wages  before  the  war,  did 

^^  amount  to  ver^'  much. 

By  the  Oh aibilln  : 

^  Dave  you  found  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  lower  your 
•^""u  wages  go  the  better  off  you  are  t — A.  I  have  noticed  always  that 
"^^  lower  our  wages  went  the  nearer  to  slavery  we  were. 
.  *  ^  And  that  the  higher  your  wages  the  better  off  you  were  t — A.  Yes, 

5^  Did  3'oa  ever  hear  anybody,  unless  it  was  some  political  econo> 
^ Vit  or  theorist,  claim  that  people  working  at  reduced  wages  were  bet- 


^^  off  than  when  wages  were  higher  T — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  any 
^^woMble  man  make  such  an  ai^sertiop. 
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THE  TABIFF. 

Q.  If  in  the  American  market  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  a  certain 
kind  of  goods,  and  in  the  foreign  market  there  is  a  certain  8uri)ln8 
amount  of  the  same  kind  of  goods  which  is  kept  out  from  our  miirket 
by  a  tariff,  and  if  you  remove  that  tariff  and  lot  that  European  surplus 
in,  and  you  are  a  producer  of  the  same  kind  of  articles  here,  will  you 
get  more  wages  or  less  wages  as  a  result  of  removing  that  tariff? — A. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  get  any  less  in  our  city  in  our  branch  of  in- 
dustry'. At  first  we  might  suffer  on  account  of  our  corporations  Inriu;: 
built  up  under  the  tariff  law. j  but  if  no  tariff  restrictions  had  1hh.mj  in 
existence  when  our  corporations  were  built  u])  I  believe  we  would  nut 
suffer  now  by  goods  coming  in  from  abroad.  I  think  that  what  it  uwk 
$000,000  to  build  under  the  tariff  law  could  be  built  for  $400,(MK)  with- 
out it.  Consequently  the  sales  of  a  given  amount  of  goods  would  yield 
a  greater  dividend  and  would  enable  our  manufactui*ers"to  pay  us  g(Ki«l 
wages  and  comi>ete  with  England.  But  the  mills  are  thei*e ;  the  money 
is  invested  in  them  and  the  owners  want  a  i*eturn  on  it.  We  only  want 
to  do  what  is  fair  between  capital  and  labor.  Some  of  the  new  niilU  1 
think  would  not  be  able  to  stand  ^  but  some  of  the  old  ones  would  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  com|>etition  of  foreign  goods. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  arrived  at  that  point  now  f — A.  I  do,  as  to  our 
branch  of  industry.    I  could  not  si)eak  for  all  branches. 

Q.  How  came  those  mills  to  be  in  existence  in  this  country  T  Uavt* 
3*ou  been  observant  of  the  nse  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
country  t — A.  No  longer  than  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetlier  the  interest  upon  capital  is  higher  or  lowrr 
in  this  country  than  in  European  countries  f — A.  I  suppose  it  is  higher 
here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  interest  here  is  at  least  one-third,  and  in 
many  cases  one-half,  higher  than  in  (jreat  Britain  f — A.  Yes,  bir. 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  in  this  country  is  to  build  a  factory  and  give  vm 
])loyment  to  American  labor,  he  must  ]>ay  twice  as  much  inteiv.st  tur 
his  capital,  must  he  notf — A.  About  that. 

Q.  S'ow  if  he  pays  as  much  for  his  lal)or  as  they  pay  in  England,  anil 
])ays  twice  as  much  for  the  capital  which  is  rtMinired  to  establish  that 
manufacturing  industry  here  as  it  could  be  had  for  in  England,  tL«*ii 
evidently  he  must  be  able  to  command  a  higher  price  fur  hi.s  ;;<hn1>,  «ir 
else  he  must  get  his  labor  cheaiH^r  than  he  does,  it  hi*  is  goiui:  to  rom 
|K?te  with  the  fi»reign  manufacturer f — A.  That  is  st-U'eviilent.  r.iit 
there  is  one  point  that  I  have  mentioned  whit-h  you  d«i  not  tak«*  iiiti* 
account,  and  that  is  that  the  operatives  hfii*  an*  ;:iving  iiiori*  piiNliir 
tion  for  the  wages  they  receive. 

Q.  But  that  grows  out  of  labi>rsaving  niarliinery;  and  is  it  ntit  ttit- 
tact  that,  as  a  rule,  invention  is  n)i»rc  on  tin*  alert  here  than  in  the  tiM 
World,  and  that  we  are  getting  U'tter  iiiaehines  than  they  have  thi-n-  f — 
A.  That  is  true  in  many  branehes  of  imlustry,  but  in  the  cotton  inilu*^ 
try  we  are  far  behind.  All  the  best  machinery  brtaight  In  our  eitv  i-* 
Immght  I'nim  England;  in  the  carding  ilcpartinent  we  an*  thirtx  \iMr^ 
behind  England. 

Q.  I  am  awaiv  that  that  is  so  to  simie  extent  in  that  particular  bu**i 
ness,  but  it  is  elaiined  by  American  manul'actuivrs  ;:fner.illy  that,  b\ 
ivason  of  their  improved  maehiiiery,  ami  the  better  skill  of  ih«*  i»|K'n*- 
tives  here,  they  art*  now  ^^et ting  mi  that  they  can  com|M-le  in  fun-ign 
iiiaikets  and  aie  selling  their  products  in  England?— A.  1  bt*h«>ve  thc'v 
an*.     Indeed,  I  think  our  prints  made  here  are  U*tUfr  than  the  EngluriL 
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Q.  And  is  it  not  claimed  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  protective  tariff  which  has  enabled  these  industries  to  be  commenced 
ind  bnilt  np  here,  will  be  to  give  ns  such  diversity  and  cheapuess  of 
prodnetion  that  we  are  likely  to  be  able  hereafter  to  go  into  the  foreign 
markets  with  nearly  every  American  commodity  and  compete  with  the 
foreign  prodncers  t — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  the  time  is  near  when  we  can  do 
that  without  any  protection. 

Q.  But  unless  such  a  condition  of  things  existed  that  these  industries 
coald  grow  up  here,  would  there  be  any  sphere  for  American  enterprise 
of  that  kind  f  You  have  got  to  have  the  mills,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
mills  you  have  got  to  have  the  conditions  for  capitalists  to  build  them, 
have  you  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  say  that  capital  costs  twice  as  much  here  as  in  En- 
gland, and  labor  as  much  or  more,  how  are  the  mills  to  be  built  in  the 
fliat  instance,  unless  there  is  some  protection  for  the  capital  that  is  to 
be  invested  in  them ;  and  how  can  suchs«protection  come  except  by 
higher  prices  for  the  goods  f — A.  In  the  iii*st  place,  labor  ain't  higher 
here.    In  the  South  labor  is  paid  v(*ry  poorly,  far  below  the  wages  paid 
in  England,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  English  manufacturer  could 
PKit  coarse  goods  down  in  the  South  and  beat  the  Southern  manufact- 
"irer. 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  reason  that  labor  is  cheaper  in  the  South  than  any- 
'*'  here  else  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 
^.  And  because  the  raw  material  is  cheaper,  toot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  with  reference  to  the  original  establishment  of 
^Manufacturing  industries  in  a  country  where  they  do  not  exist.  We 
^Qve  spoken  of  capital  in  this  country*  being  much  higher  than  it  is  iu 
^Ise  old  countries.  When  a  man  undertakes  to  construct  a  mill  or  a  fae- 
"^Qry  which  is  to  give  employment  to  labor,  ist  not  capital  the  first  thing 
"^^at  he  requires  f  Is  he  not  obliged  to  have  capital  in  order  to  erect 
^iK  manufacturing  establishment^  to  begin  with  T — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Now  if  be  is  obliged  to  pay  for  that  capital  twice  the  rate  of  in 
^^rest  that  a  man  would  have  to  pay  in  England,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
'^he  Old  World,  la  he  not  just  so  much  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  re- 
CCard  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  how  it  is  with  our  mills  now,  owing  to 
tJie  tariff  laws. 

Q.  If  It  is  understood  that  his  capital  is  to  cost  twice  as  much  as  it 
*^oald  cost  in  the  Old  World,  let  us  consider  that  item  settled,  and  pass 
^  the  next  element.  That  will  be  the  labor  with  which  his  capital  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  mill,  will  it  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  if  that  labor  costs  more  here  than  abroad,  or  if  it  costs  just  as 
^Uch  here  as  abroad,  how  is  that  man  to  build  his  mill  in  this  country 
^  as  to  comi)ete  with  foreign  millsf — A.  Well,  there  are  two  ways  of 
^>king  at  that.    If  you  wish  to  know  how  he  is  to  build  a  miH  at  the 

Poeaent  time - 

Q.  [Inteiposing.]  No,  I  ask  you«»these  questions  upon  the  assumption 
^hat  there  is  no  mill  existing  here  at  all,  and  that  a  man  desires  to  con- 
struct one  in  onfer  that  he  may  make  money  himself,  and  also  in  order  that 
Uie  labor  about  him  may  have  profitable  employment. — A.  It  might  be 
Heoesaary  under  such  circumstances  in  a  country  beginning  new  Indus 

tries  to  have  protection ;  but  I  argne 

,  [InteipoBing.]  Here  it  costs  him  more  at  the  beginning  for  capital 
M  hue  the  proteotton  Ibr  Ua  oapital  at  the  starts  and  the  .mm  ie 


J: 
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constructed  and  work  commences  and  production  goes  on.  Now  as  a 
ttual  result  it  may  be  tiiat  by  improved  ma<3hinery  and  in  other  ways  be 
may  bo  able  to  comx>ete  with  and  even  undersell  the  foreigner,  but  un- 
less he  starts  he  cannot  get  his  mill  into  existence  at  alL  Is  not  that 
♦xuet 

AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTUBEfiS  CAN    COMPETE  WITH  ENGLISH. 

-  A.  Well,  to  some  extent,  I  say  under  such  circumstances,  protectinn 
may  be  necessary. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  mills  have  come  into  ex- 
istence and  that  the  industries  carried  on  in  them  have  developed  so  far 
that  they  can  produce  and  sell  in  competition  with  the  foreign  producers, 
in  your  opinion  f — A.  I  think  they  could.  I  think  that  if  our  American 
manufacturers  would  ado])t  the  same  system  that  the  English  mer- 
chants have  adopted  of  having  agencies  in  foreign  cx)untries,  we  would  l)e 
able  to  wrest  some  of  the  trade  of  several  of  those  countries  from  the 
English  manufacturers  because  our  cloth,  it  is  generally  admitteil.  in 
looked  upon  as  entirely  superior  to  the  English  now. 

Q.  Aside  fvom  the  English  market,  are  there  not  other  markets  of 
great  importance  opening  to  us  abroad? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  we  oncv 
get  a  strong  footing  in  the  China  and  Indian  markets,  you  would  see 
our  manufactories  ni])idly  extend.  I  think  the  banking  sytsem,  too.  is 
better  here  than  it  is  in  England  but  a  very  important  element  is  tht* 
agencies  tliat  the  English  liouses  here  established  abroad  and  whit-h 
have  placed  them  in  possession  of  those  foreign  markets,  and  it  woulti 
not  be  very  easy  to  wrest  those  markets  from  them.  Our  manufactanrs 
will  have  to  be*  more  speculative,  more  enterprising  than  they  are  nt>M 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  English. 

Q.  Your  familiarit>  has  been  mainly  with  thi*  production  of  cotTou 
and  woolen  goods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  less  familiar,  1  suppose,  with  the  iron  and  other  indii:^ 
tries? — A.  Yes;  I  am  less  familiar  with  those.  I  have  never  tmubli-d 
myself  much  to  inquin;  into  the  det^iils  of  any  other  trades  than  mx 
own — nothing  moi'e  than  a  general  view,  such  as  anybody  would  get  ni' 
the  business  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  intricate  parts  of  thi- 
matter  I  do  not  understand. 

CONDITION   OF  TUE  FALL   RIVEB  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  In  reganl  to  the  aetual  physical  condition  of  the  operatives  in  Fall 
River  and  elsewhere,  can  you  give  us  any  information  ? — A.  The  couili 
tion  of  the  operative  in  our  city  is  a  very  unenviable  <ine.  The  work 
there  is  very  hard  and  the  wagt»s  are  very  low — low  in  proiHirtiim  tu 
what  they  used  to  be  some  ten  years  ago,  before  the  financial  ilepre>j«i«»ii 
set  in.  Our  females  in  ));irtieular  are  overwurkifl:  their  strength  m 
entirely  overtaxed  by  the  labors  they  have  to  perform.  I  have  oiien 
argued  myself  that  if  our  manufacturers  would  give  over  pn  aching  mi 
much  about  temperance  and  other  things  and  try  to  bring  about  a  re 
form  in  the  condition  of  their  o]uTatives.  it  wuultl  lie  lietter  than  all  ihe 
mau}'  thouMind  temiH^rance  lectures  and  tem]»erance  tales. 

KEDUCTION  OF  nOl'RS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  What  things  would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  reform? — A.  Well, 
we  cannot  start  anything  in  Fall  Kiver  until  we  get  Xew  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island  to  do  somethlnff,  and  the  onl v.  practical  thing  we  can 
ibr  them  Ja  to  taing  abouta  nrther  rednctum  in  tha  hoop  of  labor. 
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OVERWORK  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Tke  work  is  too  severe.    Nobody  would  credit  tbe  amount  of  labor  that 
acottou  o])erative  has  to  perform.    You  may  tako  a  girl,  boy,  or  mau, 
from  outside  aud  put  him  in  there  to  walk  by  the  side  of  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  those  mills,  and  I  tell  you  that  unless  he  has  a  very  good  eon- 
fltitution  you  will  soon  perceive  a  failure^that  is,  on  account  of  the  mere 
tnreling,  irrespective  of  the  peculi<ir  labor  they  have  to  perform.    It  is 
dreadful  to  see  ttiose  girls,  stripped  almost  to  the  skin,  wearing  only  a 
kind  of  loose  wrapper,  and  running  like  a  race-horse  from  the  beginning 
to  tbe  end  of  the  day ;  and  I  can  pei^ceive  that  it  is  bringing  about  both 
a  moral  and  physical  decay  in  them.    I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word  that 
vonld  reflect  disagreeably  on  my  city  or  its  ])eopIe,  because  I  think 
others  are  quite  as  bad,  but  I  must  say  that  1  have  noticed  that  the  hard, 
davish  overwork  is  driving  those  girls  into  the  saloons  after  they  leave 
tbe  mills  in  the  evenings;  and  you  might  as  well  try  to  deprive  tlieni 
of  their  suppers;  after  they  leave  the  mills  you  will  see  them  going  into 
^loons,  looking  scared  and  ashamed,  and  trying  to  go  in  without  any 
one  seeing  them — good  respectable  girls  too,  but  they  come  out  so 
Kii^,  aud  so  thirsty,  and  so  exhausted,  especially  in  the  summt*r 
'Months,  from  working  along  steadily  from  hour  to  hour  and  breathing 
the  noxious  effluvia  from  the  grease  and  other  ingnnlients  that  are  used 
^^  the  mills,  aud  they  are  so  exhausted  when  the  time  comes  to  quir, 
^^t  yon  will  find  that  all  their  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  something 
^  drink  to  allay  their  thirst    I  know  of  one  girl  in  particular  that  lived 
^'ose  by  me;  her  father  died  in  the  war  and  she  lives  with  her  widowed 
''Mother,  who  is  i-eeeiving  a  pension  from  the  State.    The  girl's  health  be 
J**^n  to  fail  her  sometime  ago  and  she  had  to  go  round  the  country  trying 
^^  iXKsruit  her  strength,  and  finally  the  doctor  told  her  tliat  the  work  was 
:^  hanl  and  tried  to  keep  her  out  of  the  mills,  but  the  mother  found  it 
rl^fd  to  get  along,  because  it  is  so  difRcult  to  get  occu])ation  outside  of 
*^<?  mills,  and  the  doctor  advised  the  mother  to  tell  the  girl  to  get  a  glass 
*Y  beer  or  .something  to  stimulate  her  ai)petite,  as  she  could  not  eat  any- 
^**ing;  for  beer,  with  all  its  bad  faults — and  I  do  not  Ix^lieve  it  is  a  good 
^'^ing  for  anybody,  still  it  has  an  efieet  sometimes  in  stimulating  the 
^^Ouiach  and  ci*eating  the  desire  for  something  to  eat,  and  without  they 
'^o  eat  they  won't  work  long  in  the  mills.    I  would  not  put  a  child  of 
MUne  in  to  be  a  mnlespinner  for  anything—I  think  1  would  sooner  ])ut 
^^  to  a  chimney-sweep  to  learn  his  tnule.    It  is  a  trade  and  it  is  no  tra<h^ 
^^ule-spinning,  and  if  the  manufacturers  would  only  try  it  a  little  they 
^ouUl  think  so  too,  because  it  is  a  continual  race  from  morning  till  night, 
^lifl  there  is  not  one  man  in  twenty  not  brought  up  in  the  business  who 
^-t>ul«l  follow  a  mule-sf>inner  from  the  beginning  of  his  day's  work  to  the 
^ftd,  even  considering  nothing  but  the  walking.    I  noticed  one  time  in 
^^Acling  the  history  of  the  agitation  for  the  ten-hour  law  in  England,  that 
Ht  that  time  assertions  were  made  that  the  girls  employed  on  spinning- 
^n]e8,  to  work  for  the  spinners,  walked,  say,  from  17  to  20  miles  ])er  day. 
'Xbere  was  a  l>oard  of  commissioners  ap))ointed  by  the  Government  to 
Ascertain,  among  other  things,  whether  those  figures  were  correct.     Lord 
I*almerHton-waK  one  of  those  who  were  inten'ste<l  in  the  matter,  and  afier 
the  subject  was  investigated  the  calculation  was  made  out;  they  tle<*.ided 
that  the  o]ierative  hail  to  walk  from  18  to  25  miles  per  day.     But  I  have 
often  asked  myself  since  whether  they  were  correct  in  that  statement, 
beoanae  at  that  time  the  mules  only  went  about  two  stretches  in  a  minute. 
Bwy  go  to-day  lour  stretches  an<l  over  four  stretches  in  one  minute,  which 
It  M  fist  again  aa  they  weut  at  that  time,  so  that,  working  it  out  in  pri>- 
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portion,  if  two  stretches  a  minute  gives  a  distance  of  from  18  to  25  miles  a 
day  what  mast  be  the  distance  traveled  now  by  the  operative  in  ten  hoars 
at  the  rate  of  'fonr  stretches  a  minatet  But  at  any  rate,-  whatever  the 
exact  figures  may  be,  it  is  a  constant  race  from  morning  to  night  after 
this  machinery;  and  you  may  know  as  well  as  I  can  tell  yon,  how  a  man 
must  feel  in  this  hot  weather  following  such  an  occupation  as  that.  He 
just  feels  no  manhood  about  him.  He  can  only  take  a  glass  of  beer  to 
stimulate  him,  to  give  him  a  little  appetite  so  that  be  may  eat,  in  onler 
to  be  able  to  go  through  his  daily  drudgery.  I  have  been  there  and  I 
know  it.  From  the  time  I  was  very  young  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
I  remember  many  occasions  when  I  have  gone  to  my  supper  and  taken 
my  daily  paper  and  have  fallen  asleep  with  the  paper  in  my  hand,  and 
have  slept  there  until  about  eleven  o^clock.  Then  I  have  been  determined 
to  read  it,  and  have  put  my  lamp  beside  me  when  I  went  to  bed,  and 
have  gone  to  sleep  again  with  the  paper  in  my  hand  and  lain  there  just 
as  I  put  myself  down,  without  stirring,  until  morning,  the  result  of  ex- 
haustion. 

Now  we  can  never  expect  to  advance  civilization  among  such  a  class 
of  people  until  we  get  a  reform  of  this  miserable  condition  of  affairs. 
We  must  get  our  people  to  read  and  think,  and  to  look  for  something 
higher  and  nobler  in  life  than  working  along  in  that  wretched  way  from 
day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  and  from  year  to  year. 

GHILD-LABOB  IN  FAGTOBEBS — THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LAW. 

Q.  What  of  the  employment  of  children  in  the  factories  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  f — A.  Well,  on  that  subject  I  may  say  that  Malssaohn- 
setts  deserves  credit  for  the  laws  that  she  has  put  upon  her  statute  botiks 
for  the  protection  of  children.  1  think  that  in  our  city  no  class  ronld 
be  more  strictly  watched  than  the  factory  employers  are  in  order  to  pn-- 
vent  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  llxvd  by  law.  If  »  child 
is  allowed  to  be  employed  under  a  certain  age,  ten  years,  and  althou}:h 
a  child  may  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  ten,  yet»  for  four  years  sucrcedin*; 
it  must  go  twenty  weeks  to  school  each  year,  and  a  certibcate  must  Int 
furnished  to  the  overseer  that  the  child  has  attended  school  for  twentv 
weeks;  and  if  thechiUUs  mother  keeps  him  away  from  school  for  a  day 
even,  or  half  a  day,  she  has  to  send  a  note  tc^stil'ying  to  that  fart.  That 
note  will  excuse  him  at  school,  but  still  he  has  to  make  up  that  half  day 
at  school  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  tin*  mill.  WlmieviT 
time  he  loses  at  school  has  got  to  be  recovered  before  lie  can  go  to  work, 
before  an  overseer  dare  employ  him.  That  is  the  law,  and  it  is  very  rig- 
idly enforced.  There  are  cases  of  course  where  the  law  is  evade«i,  bat 
that  is  by  the  foreign  element.,  among  those  who  do  not  sfieak  the  Kn- 
glish  tongue. 

THE  DWELLINGS  OF  FACTORY   OPERATIVES. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  actual  tenements  in  which  the  openitives  live,  and 
their  sanitary  condition  generally,  what  have  you  to  say  t — A.  Wt-ll,  I 
think  that  in  Fall  Hiver  we  are  behind  thoothcr  cities  of  MaHSdehus4?it« 
in  regard  to  our  dwellings. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  Fall  Hiver  aloni*,  but  about  that  ami  the 
other  manut'acturing  citi<*s,  siii-h  of  them  as  you  have  obsi-rvtHl  f — A. 
Well,  I  think  myself  that  there  shoultl  Ih'  something  done  by  the  city 
government  in  regard  to  those  houses.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
thing  done  to  prevent  the  building  of  these  huge  blocks  of 
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Q.  And  is  it  not  claimed  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  protective  tarifT  which  has  enabled  these  industries  to  be  commenced 
and  bailt  np  here,  will  be  to  give  us  such  diversity  and  cheapness  of 
jxrodaction  that  we  are  likely  to  be  able  hereafter  to  go  into  the  foreign 
markets  with  nearly  every  American  commodity  and  compete  with  the 
fcndgn  producers  t — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  the  time  is  near  when  we  can  do 
tliat  without  any  protection. 

Q.  But  unless  such  a  condition  of  things  existed  that  these  industries 
tdoold  grow  np  here,  would  there  be  any  sphere  for  American  enterprise 
of  that  kind  t  You  have  got  to  have  the  mills,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
mills  you  have  got  to  have  the  conditions  for  capitalists  to  build  them, 
liave  you  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  And  if  you  say  that  capital  costs  twice  as  much  here  as  in  En- 
sland,  and  labor  as  much  or  more,  how  are  the  mHls  to  be  built  in  the 
ftst  instance,  unless  there  is  some  protection  for  the  capital  that  is  to 
l)s  invested  in  them ;  and  how  can  suchi^protection  come  except  by 
higher  prices  for  the  goods  t — A.  In  the  first  place,  labor  ain't  higher 
here.  In  the  South  labor  is  paid  very  poorly,  far  below  the  wages  paid 
b»  £nglaud,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  English  manufacturer  could 
put  coarse  goods  down  in  the  South  and  beat  the  Southern  manufact- 
«irer. 

<).  Is  that  for  the  reason  that  labor  is  cheaper  in  the  South  than  any- 
^bere  elset — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George: 
^.  And  because  the  raw  material  is  cheaper,  too  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  with  reference  to  the  original  establishment  of 
anu&cturing  industries  in  a  country  where  they  do  not  exist.    We 
•ve  spoken  of  capital  in  this  country  being  much  higher  than  it  is  in 
e  old  countries.    When  a  man  undertakes  to  construct  a  mill  or  a  fac- 
tory which  is  to  give  employment  to  labor,  is  not  capital  the  first  thing 
t:\}Mi  he  requires  t    Is  he  not  obliged  to  have  capital  in  order  to  erect 
^is  manufacturing  establishment,  to  begin  with  T — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Now  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  for  that  capital  twice  the  rate  of  in 
't^rest  that  a  man  would  have  to  pay  in  England,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
"tlieOld  World,  is  he  not  just  so  much  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  re- 
&tA  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  how  it  is  with  our  mills  now,  owing  to 
^e  tariff  laws. 

Q.  If  it  is  understood  that  his  capital  is  to  cost  twice  as  much  as  it 
^OQld  cost  in  the  Old  World,  let  us  consider  that  item  settled,  and  pass 
^  the  next  element.  That  will  be  the  labor  with  which  his  capital  is 
^  be  converted  into  a  mill,  will  it  nott — A.  Yes. 

Q«  Now  if  that  labor  costs  more  here  than  abroad,  or  if  it  costs  just  as 
^lich  here  as  abroad,  how  is  that  man  to  build  his  mill  in  this  country 
1^  OB  to  comiHjte  with  foreign  mills f — A.  Well,  there  are  two  ways  of 
^Oolong  at  that.    If  you  wish  to  know  how  he  is  to  build  a  miH  at  the 

K^t«aeDt  time •' 

Q.  Ilnterposing.l  No,  I  ask  you«*these  questions  upon  the  assumption 
^)^t  tliere  is  no  mill  existing  here  at  all,  and  that  a  man  desires  to  con- 
^tanct  one  in  orcTer  that  he  may  make  money  himself,  and  also  in  order  that 
Mbe  labor  about  him  may  have  profitable  employment. — A.  It  might  be 
^ccrMftry  under  such  circumstances  in  a  country  beginning  new  indus 
tiriea  to  have  protection ;  but  I  argue— 

Qi  [Inteipoeing.]  Here  it  oosta  him  more  at  the  beginning  for  capital 
IH  M  kM  tte  pvoteoOoii  fbr  hia  oapital  at  the  start,  and  thft^mfll  it 
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as  if  we  were  going  to  be  left  aloue,  for  none  of  the  other  New  England 
States  have  followed  our  lead.    Wie  are  still  the  oulj  ten  hour  State. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  other  States?  Is  not  ten  hours 
a  day  the  regular  period  of  labor  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  f — A.  In  Lewiston,  Me.,  they  work 
from  sixty-six  to  sevepty-two  or  eighty  hours  a  week ;  in  Biddeford, 
Me.,  they  work  sixty-six  hours  a  week,  and  over;  in  Kho<le  Island  in 
some  of  the  mills  they  work  sixty-three  houra,  and  in  some  8ixcy-si.\ 
hours  a  week.  In  some  of  the  villages  they  go  up  as  high  as  seventy- 
two  hours  a  week.  In  Vermont  they  work  in  about  the  same  ratio.  In 
Connecticut  it  is  as  bad  or  worse,  and  in  New  Hampshire  they  geiiemlly 
work  sixty-six  hours,  and  in  some  places  they  go  up  .is  high  assevenry- 
two  hours  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  places  they  work  those  hours? — A.  In 
Manchester  they  work  sixty  six  hours. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  in  some  places  in  New  Hampshire  they  wt>rk 
seventy-two  hours  a  week ;  where  are  those  places  ? — A.  I  have  l>«t.Mi 
told  that  they  do  work  as  long  as  that  in  some  of  tbe  villages  in  New 
Hampshire.  I  have  never  traveled  much  in  those  places,  but  I  was  in 
Manchester  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  thi* 
people  coming  home  from  their  work.  They  were  coming  home  at  an 
hour  so  late  that  I  thought  they  must  have  been  at  supper;  we  wtiuld 
have  been  done  an  hour  earlier. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  other  States,  so  far  as  you  knnu 
them? — A.  They  r»inge  between  sixty -four  and  seventy-two  j>er  week  in 
the  surrounding  New  England  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  hours  of  labor  in  New  York,  or 
in  the  the  other  States? — A.  The  Hannony  Mills,  at  Co1mk»s,  they  wnrk 
about  sixty-three  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  I  know  they  had  a  strikt- 
in  Cohoes  in  those  mills,  and  got  their  noon  lumr  extended  froni  fmiy 
minutes  <o  fifty  minutes.  Last  year  I  was  down  to  Maine  before  a  ]e^' 
islative  committee  Taboring  for  a  ten-hour  law.  We  worked  up  the 
men  of  Lewiston  and  Biddeford  to  that  pitch,  and  theiv  was  a  ntanu 
factui^er  exaini-ncd  from  a  place  called  Libson,  in  Elaine.  They  asked 
him  what  number  of  hours  his  help  worked  a  week,  and  he  silul  that 
they  worked  all  the  way  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy  and  M-venty-twu 
hours  a  week;  **indee<l,"saidhe,  "I  let  them  work  as  long  as  they  have 
a  mind  to,^  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  let  ilieni  woik  the 
whole  twenty  four  hours  if  they  wanted  to  do  it.  Now  thar  state  of 
things  should  not  be  allowed. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  understand  that  up  then*  they  do  work  anylNMl\ 
the  whole  twenty-lour  hours,  1  suppose? — A.  Well,  no;  but  I  i'«iulil  m4« 
that  that  man  was  entirely  agreealde  to  it,  and  the  o|K*rativfs  :ire  not 
always  free  in  these  matters.  Their  bread  and  butter  is  at  stake,  and 
where  that  is  the  case  the  men  often  seem  to  ehcx)s<*  a  thing  when  tLi*y 
do  not  mean  it  at  all. 

Q.  To  what  numl)er  of  hours  per  day  would  you  have  the  hours  ot 
labvr  reduced  ? — A.  I  would  desire  to  see  the  whole  of  the  New  Kn;:ljii«i 
States  come  down  to  the  same  numlHT  of  hours  |H'r  day  that  MavH;ii  Im 
rn^tts  has  now,  because  it  isdisadvanta;:eons  to  Massaehus4*(t>  t«i  ntand 
alone  in  thaV  respect ;  it  coiupels  her  to  drive  the  maehiiiery  at  >ueh  an 
extraordinary  sfM^ed  in  otxWt  to  eoini»ete  with  the  mills  in  other  plares 
that  it  is  very  exhausting  to  the  o]H*ratives.  They  pay  as  niueh  wugen 
In  Massachusetts  as  they  pay  in  the  States  where  the  hours  an*  loDger. 
and  thev  look  upon  that  as  a  great  injustice,  and  all  fair-miuilecl  peo 
must  admit  that  it  is  an  iiuustice  that  the  nianufaotansni  of 
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■etta  shoald  be  compelled  by  law  to  work  tlier  operatives  only  sixty 
hoars  a  week,  while  the  operatives  in  factories  in  the  adjoining  Suites 
■re  alloweci  to  work  as  long  as  they  see  fit,  and,  in  prosperous  times,  do 
work  as  long  as  they  see  fit. 

Q*  Do  yea  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  work  is  done  in  tlie 
knger  time  than  in  the  ten  hours  f — A.  Ko;  our  people  in  MsisHuchii- 
*etts  are  giving  a  bigger  production. 

Q.  If  so,  then  why  are  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  placed 
It  a  disadvantage  in  that  respect  t — A.  Because  whenever  there  is  a 
bride  demand  the  men  in  the  neighboring  States  are  not  contented  to 
work  66  or  70  hours  a  week,  but  they  wiU  work  perhaps  nil  night,  and 
tlw.T  get  extra  help  sometimes,  too. 

Q.  Could  not  extra  help  be  worked  in  Massachusetts  and  could  not 
the  difficulty  be  met  in  that  wayf — A.  I  question  very  much'wliethcM* 
the  insurance  companies  would  agree  to  that. 

Q.  Other  witnesses  have  testified  that  as  much  work  can  be  done 
^hen  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  as  can  be  done  in  the  present 
hoora  of  labor.  If  that  is  so,  can  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  fact  that  other  States  work  their 
operatives  longer  hours  f — A.  They  are  placed  at  a  disadvantsige  in 
nany  ways.  1  will  give  you  one  illustration:  On  the  Khode  Island 
iiide'of  the  line  from  Fall  Biver  a  man  can  hire  children  as  young  as 
Aye  years  of  age ;  if  he  needs  small  help  he  can  hire  them  at  any  age 
lie  can  get  them  and  put  them  into  the  factory ;  so  that  they  are  nev(^^ 
'*itack''  over  there  lor  small  help;  there  are  no  town  officers  to  go 
found  and  call  them  to  account,  and  they  can  run  their  mills  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  hours. 

Q.  To  stick  to  this  point  that  we  have  been  on,  what  is  your  opinion 

tt  to  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor ;  will  it  be  to  lessen 

Ihe  amount  of  production T — A.  I  noticed  that  in  the  Willimantic  mill 

cilice  the  hours  have  b^en  reduced  the  production  is  larger  than  befoi*e. 

Q.  What  further  suggestions,  if  any,  would  you  make  of  things  that 

^ght  to  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laborer  f — A.  I  may 

^j  on  tills  labor  question  that  I  believe  the  larger  production  is  owing 

^o  a  very  great  extent  to  the  increased  vigor  of  the  operative  where  the 

^iNire  of  labor  are  decreased.    The  confinement  for  twelve  hours  to 

[jbat  kind  of  labor  in  itself  makes  a  man  become  du41  and  apathetic, 

^Qt  when  a  man  can  go  out  on  the  streets  and  talk  about  things  with 

^Ms  fellow-men  he  becomes  more  of  a  man  and  a  better  workman ;  he 

^ts  to  have  more  vigor  and  more  elasticity  and  more  freedom  ;  and 

^4iat  imparts  increased  energy  to  his  system  and  enables  him  to  stit^k 

^loiier  to  his  work  while  he  is  at  it.    I  know  that  when  1  worked  twelve 

kxmrs  A  day  I  always  felt  listless  and  tired  during  the  last  two  hours, 

^nd  was  continually  looking  at  the  clock  to  see  whether  it  was  not 

\ime  to  stop. 

"blacklisting"  op  operatites. 

Bat  there  is  one  thing  that  needs  rectifying  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  is  the  blacklisting  system — the  system  of  blacklisting  men  wno 
have  the  coorage  tosi>eak  their  opinions.  In  Lowell  some  two  years 
ago  I  went  to  start  the  men  to  ask  for  more  wages,  l>ecause  we  in 
FaU  Biver  couhl  not  do  anything  until  Lowell  made  some  advance.  I 
wmkt  down  there  and  we  had  a  petition  drawn  up.  Ko  name  was  signed 
to  it,  becaaae  all  of  the  men  were  afraid,  but  the  petition  was  sent  in 
fiMr  on  advoDoe  in  wages.  In  about  two  weeks  after  tliat  peti- 
pttsentad  to  the  Lowell  monnihotaiers  the  three  men  that  had 
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bad  the  drawing  up  of  the  petition  were  discharged  firom  the  milk. 
That  is  a  fact.  I  made  this  same  statement  before  the  legialatare  of 
Massachusetts ;  I  told  i^  to  Mr.  Ludlam  and  the  representatives  of  tho 
three  corporations  and  they  could  not  den}*  it.  Then  their  detective 
came  walking  across  and  said  to  me,  ^^  If  you  have  any  charges  yoa 
should  make  them  in  writing";  and  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  *^It  was 
you  that  tracked  those  men."  One  of  those  three  men  is  now  dead ; 
another  is  tending  bar,  and  the  other  we  do  not  know  where  he  is. 
The  same  practice  exists  In  Lawrence.  I  know  a  man  who  left  the 
Arlington  mills.  They  had  an  imported  superintendent  from  England 
and  he  wanted  to  show  our  Americans  that  he  could  make  people  do 
anything  he  pleased,  and  he  sent  down  to  one  of  our  mills  to  have  the 
man  blacklisted,  and  that  man  is  now  working  in  the  city  under  an  as- 
sumed name.  I  may  say  also  in  the  same  connection,  that  in  my  own 
city  we  had  33  men  discharged  about  two  years  ago  for  asking  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  and  they  are  working  now  under  assumed  names. 
The  bosses  hired  a  detective  in  our  city  (for  they  have  adopted  the 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  system),  and  I  am  told  that  he  goes  around  with 
his  list  to  see  if  he  can  find  those  men. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  those  men  were  blacklisted  for  f — A.  Merely  for 
having  courage  enough  to  ask  for  an  advance  of  wages  when  the  state 
of  the  trade  warranted  it. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  as  a  thing 
that  is  desirable,  and  blacklisting  as  a  thing  that  ought  to  Ih'  brought 
to  an  end.  Are  there  any  other  ]>oints  that  you  wish  to  suggest  f — A. 
L  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  more  to  say  u|>on  this  question,  except 
that  1  believe  a  genenil  WHluction  in  the  hours  of  hilnir  would  be  the 
best  means  that  could  be  adopted  to  alleviate  thei'ondition  of  the  o|iera- 
tives  and  the  best  i)reventive  against  strikes,  and  if  the  i)f»ople  of  tlie 
(country  will  only  organize  thoroughly,  they  can  acconiplisli  it.  I  want 
to  see  everybody  put  on  an  equal  footing.  1  want  to  see  the  other  Sato's 
on  a  level  with  Massachusetts,  and  then  if  there  is  any  other  reform  to 
be  demande<l  the  men  of  ^lassachusetts  are  intelligent  t^nough  and  capa- 
ble enough  to  be  the  pioneers  and  lead  the  van,  but  v>»  havo  (4i  gi*t  the 
other  States  up  to  a  lovel  with  us  on  tin*  question  of  the  hours  of  lalnir 
before  we  can  advan<»e.  I  will  say  in  rogard  to  my  own  eiiy  that  for  u 
long  time  we  have  be<*n  trying  to  get  weekly  payment  of  wages  en- 
forced  by  legislation.  As  to  the  Fall  Kiver  manuhiciuri'rs.  1  may  siiy 
that  out  of  lifty-thn»e  corporations  that  we  have  thrre,  forty  niiu*  pay 
weekly  and  four  pay  niontlily,  and  I  think  that  rhaiigc*  has  Um^u  a  U*nt-- 
fit  to  the  workinginen.  It  certainly  Inis  b*M»n  a  benefit  to  thr  thrifty 
people,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  has  done  any  m»o<l  to  tlio  thrifih*.*^. 
But  the  man  that  has  a  lot  of  little  children,  trying  to  bring  tlu'ni  up 
ami  to  educate  them  and  provide  for  them  in  every  respe<'t,  it  has  en 
abled  that  man  to  get  his  pay  weekly  and  in  that  way  to  pnrelutM*  his 
necessaries  a  little  elieaper,  because  he  can  get  as  mneli  for  a  dolLirea.>«h 
as  he  <'ould  get  for  $1.1*0  or  $l.'jr»  on  credit.  As  to  the  thiiirless,  it  d«i*-!« 
not  matter  how  you  pay  tlieni;  if  you  paid  theuieviry  hour  they  wmiM 
not  Ih»  any  the  better  lor  it.  But  tlieyariMiot  the|>e<)jileTo  UM'iinhidenti 
in  tht*se  matters;  it  is  the  thrifty  ]M.*ople  tliat  shoultl  Ih*  coiiMdere«i,  the 
man  that  wants  to  bi*  honest,  to  be  a  goiMl  ejti/en.  to  )h*  H;iving  and  to 
provide  for  his  family,  not  the  idler  or  the  s]HMidthritt. 

TIIK   "TRVSTKE   LAW*  UF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

1  may  say  a  wonl  or  two  before  I  sit  down,  about  another  greal  griev- 
ftnoe  which  we  suffer  under,  and  that  is  the  system  they  heTe  of ; 
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isg  debts  there  against  working  people.  We  have  a  system  or  a  law 
oJled  tiie  ''trustee  law,"  which  allows  those  petty  shyster  lawyers  that 
vehave  to  trustee  a  man  for  a  debt  he  may  be  owing  to  any  one,  and  if 
he  only  owes  a  dollar  they  will  trustee  his  wages.  Even  if  a  man  is  paid 
monthly  they  will  trustee  his  wages  until  he  pays  that  debt,  and  the 
oQSts  of  the  i)rooess,  $3.85.    We  have  had  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Is  there  no  amount  of  wages  exempt  by  law  from  that  trustee  pro- 
n«68t — A.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  statute  sums  under  $5  cannot  be 
tnuteed  for  anything  except  necessaries:  but  the  lawyers  do  not  go  by 
the  statute.  They  will  put  the  *^  trustee  "  in  and  the  poor  man  is  unable 
to  lie  out  of  his  money  and  so  he  has  to  pay.*  If  a  man  had  money,  so 
that  he  could  aflbrd  to  lie  out  of  his  wages  awhile  and  fight  them  on  it, 
I  rappose  be  could  win ;  but  that  is  not  the  rule  among  the  working 
ptfopl^  To  that  end  we  have  adopted  a  resolution  tliat  if  any  of  our 
members  are  illegally  trusteed  we  will  take  it  up  and  see  it  out.  We 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  that  trustee  law  abolished,  but  the 
farthest  we  have  got  yet  is  an  exemption  of  $10 ;  that  is,  they  have  to 
leare  a  man  $10  at  the  office  if  he  is  trusteed  for  ddbt  j  but  still,  our  law- 
yers and  Judges  won't  administer  the  law  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
enacted.  I  say  that  because  I  was  in  the  legislature  and  voted  on  the  law, 
aud  in  fact  I  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  getting  it  passed.  We  thought 
that  when  that  exemption  was  made  the  amount  would  be  paid  to  the 
man ;  but  instead  of  that  they  held  the  $10  there  until  the  trial  day  and 
the  poor  man  generally  canndt  do  without  it,  so  he  goes  and  pays  the 
debt  with  costs.    It  is  a  very  bad  law  as  it  is  administered  now. 

•Q.  Is  there  any  other  points  i^hat  you  w^ish  to  suggest  T — A.  I  do  not 

think  of  anything  else  now  that  I  care  to  sUite ;  but  that  trustee  law  is 

worthy  of  your  consideration.    Under  that  law  they  have  trusteed  our 

people  for  debts  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.    Our  business  men  that 

have  had  stock  in  the  large  concerns  that  suffered  from  the  financial 

<lcpresHion  have,  in  many  cases,  been  entirely  absolved  from  the  debts 

which  they  owed;  some  of  them  paid  but  4  cents  to  the  dollar;  but  if 

A  poor  man  owes  a  debt  it  follows  him  right  along  from  year  to  year  as 

luDg  as  these  shyster  lawyers  can  make  anything  out  of  him.    I  have 

pu  doubt  that  we  have  over  200  spinners  working  under  assumed  names 

in  order  to  evade  that  trustee  law,  and  when  these  lawyers  cannot  find 

out  a  man^H  name  they  will  trustee  his  mules.    And  nine-tenths  of 

thwjc  debts  being  for  riim  bills.    I  believe,  however,  that  if  there  was 

^  ^^hi  behind  these  poor  men  to  enable  them  to  go  to  court,  in  99  out 

^'f  loo  cases  they  would  win ;  but  having  to  wait  until  the  trial  day  is 

^  Sreat  tax  upon  them,  and  when  the  trial  day  comes,  which  is  usually 

J^'Ur  or  five  weeks  ahead,  if  the  lawyer  cannot  get  his  fee  he  will  ask 

,  <*  a  i>ostponement ;  so  that  the  poor  man  loses  his  day's  wages  and  the 

'^^yer  gets  the  matter  |)ostponed  until  some  day  when  ho  finds  the 

?^Q  absent,  and  then  he  brings  it  up  and  has  judgment  rendered. 

J.'^^refore  a  man  might  as  well  pay  at  once,  because  it  is  certain  to  cost 

^'%  more  in  the  end  by  the  mere  loss  of  time. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

V.  Yon  are  a  man  of  intelligence  and  your  kuow4e<lge  is  founded  on 
IKf^Booal  obsen'ation  and  experience  auil  is  therefore  very  valuable.  I 
^Uderstand  you  to  state  fnui  yuur  personal  observation  that  tlie  manu- 
^Vtniing  olasses  in  tbe  New  England  States  ai*e  overworked  t — A.  Yes, 
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Q.  I  want  to  get  yonr  knowledge  or  your  views  as  to  the  value  which 
the  labor  of  the  operative  imparts  to  the  articles  that  are  manufaetared 
in  the  cotton  mills  at  Fall  Kiver  where  yoa  work.  How  mach  of  the 
value  does  the  labor  of  the  operative  impart  to  the  cotton  fabrics  made 
there? — A.  Do  yon  mean  what  dividends  are  the  mills  making t 

Q.  Noj  I  mean  what  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  fabric,  when 
it  is  pjat  npon  the  market,  is  made  up  in  the  cost  of  labor — the  wages 
X)aid  to  the  operatives? — A.  That  qnestion  I  conld  answer  aocorately  if 
I  had  my  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  with  me;  but  I  have  not,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I  said  a  while  ago  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  into 
figures. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  fabric  to  the  mannliActnrer  is 
made  up  of  the  price  he  pays  for  labor  t  Can  yon  tell  what  relation  the 
cost  of  the  labor  bears  to  the  other  items  of  cost  in  producing  the  arti- 
cle T — A.  1  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  send  all  these  data  to 
tbe  committee  in  figures ;  because  we  have  it  in  the  last  report  of  oar 
bureau  of  labor  statistics.  I  think  it  is  20  or  22  per  cent.,  but  I  am 
not  certain. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  knowledge  and  information  as  to  the  share  that  the 
lal^rer  gets  of  the  product  when  a  division  is  made  between  him  and 
the  manufacturer  f  What  is  your  idea  also  as  to  whether  that  share  is 
equitable  and  just  and  right — whether  it  is  such  a  share  of  the  prodact 
as  the  laborer  should  have  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  that  be 
does  and  the  amount  or  value  that  his  lal^r  imparts  to  the  prodact  f — A. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  towns  and  cities.  For  instance,  hen 
are  the  Pacific  Mills  in  Lawrence.  Last  year  they  reduced  the  wages 
of  their  help  somewhere  about  25  per  cent,  and  we  could  prove  that  for 
nineteen  years  preceding  the  corporation  had  declared  dividends  aver- 
aging 20^  per  cent.    We  conld  find  evidence  of  that  in  our  State  reconU. 

Q.  You  are  telling  us  now  what  the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  got 
in  that  CiiseT — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  kind  of  dividends  they  get  ;n 
gooil  times,  and  then  when  the  first  cloud  of  adversity  comes,  they  never 
think  of  the  large  dividends  they  have  been  making  for  years,  but  they 
look  around  and  say,  ^' The  market  is  falling,  and  we  must  keep  upthcM* 
dividends  in  some  way";  and  then  they  tr>'  to  do  it  by  cutting  down  Uu* 
wages  of  their  workmen. 

Q.  That  is,  they  are  not  willing  to  lose  any  portion  of  these  20  fM^r 
cent,  dividends  when  revulsions  in  trade  come  and  panics  take  place — 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  anything  themselves,  but  they  make  labor 
bear  the  loss? — A.  That  is  the  fact.  And  the  Pacific  Mills  that  I  bavt* 
spoken  of  have  nut  only  made  that  dividend,  but  their  capital  stock 
has  been  increiised  from  $2,riOO,00<)  to  $5,000,000. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  By  putting  in  additional  money,  or  by  money  made  in  the  iMua 
ne.sH  ' — A.  Money  made  in  the  business. 

MORE  ABOUT  TUK  TABU^P. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  alxnit  its  l)eing  a  fact  publiely  known  to  the  whole  eoontry 
tli:r  protection  through  the  imposition  of  tarift'  laws  in  claimed*  by  men- 
Wrs  of  Congress  who  n*present  that  |>oliey,  for  the  beneSt  of  the  ▲acri- 
ran  lal^orerf    In  not  the  tariff  ailjiisted,  or  said  to  be  a^juated,  ao  as  |o 
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aflbrd  protectiun  for  the  benefit  of  the* American  laborer  by  enabling 
Iht^  manufiactnrer  to  pay  him  the  highest  wages  for  his  workt    Is  not 
Ibat  the  general  ground  on  which  it  is  claimed  that  there  should  be  pro- 
tection t-r-A.  That  is  the  ground  npon  which  it  is  claimed;  but  that  is 
not  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  working  people. 

Q«  Then,  while  this  protective  law  is  claimed  to  be  and  is  passed  in 
order  that  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  operatives  in  our  manufactories,  I 
want  to  know  how  much  benefit  they  do  actually  get  from  the  increased 
prioeH  which  the  protective  tariff  gives  to  the  product.  What  share  do 
the  operatives  receive  when  the  product  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  are 
divided  between  them  and  capital  f — A.  The  beuefitf  Looking  at  the 
ngea  here  compared  with  the  wages  in  England  I  cannot  see  any  ben- 
eAL 

Q.^  That  18,  the  manufacturer  takes  the  whole  of  the  benefit ;  is  that 
itt-lA.  Yes.  They  will  go  over  to  Canada  and  bring  over  hordes  of 
French  people  here  to  work  in  our  mills  at  50  or  75  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Are  not  the  operatives  in  New  England  intelligent  enough  to  know 
that  this  protection  that  was  intended  for  them  in  the  passage  of  this 
tariff  law  docA  not  reach  them;  and  is  not  that  one  reason  of  their  dis- 
ooQUsDtT — A.  YeS)  sir.  Secretaries  of  trades  organizations  in  England 
^te  to  me  that  we  are  selfish  in  keeping  on  our  tariff  laws. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  That  is  the  view  of  those  Englishmen,  the  secretaries  of  trades 
wsanizations  in  England  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  we  are  too  selfish. 

Q.  It  hurts  those  Englishmen,  does  it,  that  we  should  keep  on  our 
tariff  lawst— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  I  meant  New  England.  Do  not  the  operatives  there  understand 
that  they  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  ]>rotective  laws  which  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  for  their  benefit  f — A.  Nine- tenths  of  the  intelligent 
()|)eratives  think  so. 

Q.  And  does  not  that  contribute  to  their  discontent — the  knowledge 

that  they  do  not  get  tliis  protection  that  is  claimed  for  them  T — A.  Well, 

1  don't  know  that  it  contributes  to  their  discontent ;  because  the  men 

*  hare  nut  got  up  to  the  point  in  some  of  those  New  England  States  to 

hhow  euongh  for  that;  but  about  nine-tenths  of  them  think  that  is  so. 

NO  STRIKES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Q-  You  have  spoken  of  strikes  here.  Have  you  heard  of  any  stakes 
in  the  cotton  mills  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  or  in  the  iron 
'nilU  of  that  State  and  Alabama ! — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Ynu  have  never  homl  of  any  strikes  there.  Do  you  not  know  it  to 
^^"  ii  fac»  that  the  operatives  in  those  optton  mills  and  in  the  iron  works 
'h»n\^  make  more  money  than  is  made  by  the  oixiratives  in  the  New 
'■'"ulaiul  States  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  that. 

Q-  What  is  your  information  on  that  subject  ? — A.  Some  two  years 
^^''>  1  corresponde<l  with  all  the  new  mills  being  built  in  Georgia  and 
'^^i»l«nia.  Several  of  the  manufacturers  wrote  to  Fall  River  asking  if 
V^-'OuM  send  them  a  certain  kind  of  help,  and  asking  what  the  condi- 
^^ti^  of  work  were  in  Massarhnsetts,  and  the  wages,  and  in  every"in- 
"^"t&ce  where  they  inquired  for  mule-spinners,  we  fnund  that  the  wages 
^■^^y  ottered  in  those  rt<mthern  States  were  only  about  $1.25  a  day.  I 
^luiui  lull  anything  abont  the  wages  in  other  branches  of  labor,  but 
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that  was  what  they  offered  the  mole-spmners.  I  have  also  spoken  to 
weavers,  and  they  have  told  me  that  they  could  not  earn  the  same  wages 
in  Angnsta,  Oa.,  that  they  could  earn  in  Massachusetts.  One  weaver 
told  me  he  ^t  half  a  dollar  per  day  more  in  Massachusetts  running 
eight  looms.  But  he  said  he  could  not  work  so  hard  in  the  South  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  got  his 
board  there  for  less  than  at  the  North. 

Q.  That  is,  he  could  buy  more  for  $1.25  iu  Georgia  than  for  91.75  in 
New  England — was  that  it  t — ^A.  Well,  the  one  thing  was  nearly  counter- 
balanced by  the  other ;  but  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  was  with  New 
England. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  difference  pr  advantage  you  think  it  was  with 
the  New  England  States  ? — A.  Yes,  in  regard  to  wages.  In  regard  to 
production,  sdso,  we  produce  more,  no  doubt,  in  proportion  to  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Does  your  information  extend  to  the  cost  of  li>ing  in  the  South  t — 
A.  I  think  that  man  told  me  that  he  paid  about  t3  a  week  for  his  board. 
In  our  cities  he  would  have  to  pa}*^  about  $4.50. 

Q.'Then  the  difference  in  cost  of  board  would  be  $6  a  month  f — A. 

Ye«,  sir. 

THE  TABIFF  AGAIN— IMPORTED  CHEAP  LABOR. 

By  Mr.  PuGii: 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  present  condition  of  the  manu- 
^facturiiig  industries  in  New  England  is  such,  in  your  opinion,  that 
tbey  can  get  along  without  the  protective  tariff  f — ^A.  In  the  future  I 
think  they  might.    I  would  not  fear  to  try  it 

Q.  Well,  1  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you  whether  protection  is  right 
or  wronji:.  I  simply  want  to  get  your  opinion  and  the  facts  f-^A.  I  hold, 
as  1  have  held  for  a  long  time,  that  if  they  put  a  restriction  on  the  im 
portation  of  cheap  goods,  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  put  a  resiric 
tion  on  the  importation  of  cheap  labor — Swedes  and  Frenchmen  and 
Belgians  who  come  in  here  to  work  cheap  and  to  com|>ete  with  uur 
workingmea.  If  they  think  the  tariff  is  going  to  benefit  us  any,  and  if 
they  wish  it  to  benefit  us,  let  them  do  that,  and  then  the  i)eople  might 
be  generally  more  willing  to  concede  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  to  thi* 
nianufactuiing  corporations. 

PROFITS  OP  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  my  city  in  Octolwr,  1881,  we  were  reduced  10  per  cent,  in  wagen ; 
and  there  was  one  corporation,  the  Granite  Mills,  that  det'lared  a  4i» 
per  cent,  dividend  that  year,  while  most  all  of  them  declared  divideinU 
of  20  per  cent.,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  them  would  have  dtH:lan.Hl  4i» 
])er  cent,  if  they  had  not  been  paying  debts  that  were  on  the  miliK. 
This  was  in  1880,  just  as  the  ^'  boom"  was  passing  away.  There  camo  ;• 
great  boom,  you  may  remember,  at  that  time,  and  cloth  went  np  2  centi* 
a  yard. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Did  that  mill  that  declannl  a  40  \wt  e«*nt.  dividend  reducv  th«*  wag«« 
too  f — A.  Oh,  yes.    I  will  tell  vou  another  thing.    That  mill  has  a  mpi 
tal  stock  of  t400,(KH),  and  it  contains  80,000  spindleii.    Nov,  we  will  go 
across  the  ruatl  to  unotlicr  mill  which  has  only  29«0Uli  Hpindltw,  and  its 
eapital  stock  is  $550,000.    Consequently  what  would  give  40  |«r 
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^Uridend  to  the  Oranite,  with  its  $400,000  capital,  would  not  give  near 
M>  large  a  percentage  to  the  mill  across  the  way.  Now,  I  will  show  you 
the  reason  of  that.  The  Granite  Mills  were  built  in  good  times ;  one 
mill  built  the  other,  so  that  they  did  not  have  to  put  in  any  more  capi- 
tal, and  their  stock  is  selling  to-day  at  over  $3,000  a  share,  the  original 
par  valne  being  $1,000.  They  argued  that  that  40  per  cent,  was  not  a 
tme  retnm;  that  we  should  take  it  ux>on  the  value  of  the  stock;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of,  namely,  that  while 
they  were  building  the  second  mill  they  were  making  good  dividends 
right  along.  So  you  see  the  disadvantage  that  one  mill  is  phiced  at  in 
comparison  with  the  other.  Those  men  all  meet  in  one  board  of  trade 
and  subscribe  to  one  list  of  prices  to  be  paid  to  their  operatives.  Of 
course  they  will  not  pay  in  proportion  to  what  they  are  making.  The 
employer  that  is  best  circumstanced*  is  not  going  to  pay  a  cent  more 
than  the  one  that  is  worst  circumstanced.  They  pay  the  same  scale  of 
wages,  and  therefore  you  see  that  one  mill  may  make  a  small  dividend 
while  the  other  may  make  a  very  large  one. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  those  statistics  as  to  the  amount  that 
the  wages  paid  to  labor  contributes  to  the  cost  of  the  cotton  fabrics 
made  in  your  city  t — A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was  a  Massachusetts 
mannfacturer  for  many  years  (it  is  either  Mr.  Atkinson  or  Mr.  Wright, 
the  statistician)  says  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  does  not  exceed  one 
cent  a  yanl  in  sheetings,  drillings,  and  such  goods  f— A.  Well,  I  think 
it  will  be  somewhere  about  that.  The  cloth  usually  sells  at  about  4 
cents  a  yard,  so  that  would  make  the  proportion  about  what  I  said,  20 
or  22  |)er  cent.    But  I  have  the  figures  at  home  and  will  send  them. 

Now  I  think  something  should  be  done  by  the  National  Government 
to  bring  al)Out  a  uniform  system  of  working  hours,  at  least  for  the  New 
England  States.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  operatives  or  to  the  uiannfacturers 
that  we  should  be  going  on  as  we  are,  working  under  the  ten-hour  law 
in  Massachusetts  and  trying  to  bring  up  the  other  States  to  our  level ; 
and  we  cannot  make  an}*  further  advance  until  the  other  New  England 
States  come  up  to  our  level.  If  they  will  do  that,  then  we  are  willing 
to  take  np  the  gauntlet  and  try  to  bring  about  further  reforms  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  people. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  understood  generally  by  those  who  have  testified 
here  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  matter  except  as  to 
those  working  people  who  work  for  the  Govemmeni.  Now,  there  is  on 
the  statute  b<K)k  already  a  law  which  applies  to  them ;  but  the  difticulty, 
they  say,  is  that  it  is  not  executed.  Congress  has  already  done  all 
that  it  can  do  to  make  eight  hours  a  day's  labor  for  GdVverument  em- 
ployes.   You  are  aware  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know,  too,  that  the  States  can  pjiss  such  a  law  each  for  itself  ? — 
A.  Yes.  There  is  a  talk,  I  know,  among  many  of  the  manufacturers 
outside  of  MassachuKetts  about  reducing  their  hours,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  in  flavor  of  it,  but  they  want  it  done  by  legislation.  I  visited  a 
lady  in  Khode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the  Female  Suffrage  Association  of 
Kliode  Island.  She  asked  me  down  to  t»lk  about  the  labor  question. 
She  told  me  then  she  felt  like  reducing  the  hours  of  labor ;  that  as  she 
walked  through  the  mills  she  did  not  see  how  those  poor  girls  could 
boar  the  toil,  and  she  called  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  to  her  and 
afked  if  be  could  not  get  the  men  to  do  that  work,  but  he  said,  ^^  No;  I 
don't  think  we  can  find  men  with  the  dexterity  to  do  that  kind  of  work." 

48  G (5  LAW) 
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He  said, ''  Our  millR  are  getting  old  aud  I,  for  oue,  would  be  willing  to 
come  down  to  ten  hoars" ;  and  she  said  she  woald  get  her  son  to  agree 
to  that.  If  they  had  the  same  conrage  there  that  has  been  shown  in 
Massachusetts  the  workingmen  could  have  something  done  for  them 
in  that  way,  and  their  present  condition  i^  owing  largely  to  their  own 
apathy.  1  fear  there  never  can  be  an^-thing  done  for  them  unless  we  send 
some  missionaries  out  among  them.  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing among  some  of  the  manufacturers  there  that  thoy  should  come  down 
to  the  Massachusetts  hours,  and,  although  I  know  that  Congress  has  no 
))0wer  to  interfere  with  States  rights,  1  think  that  some  action  in  that 
direction  would  influence  the  legislatures  of  the  States ;  3'ou  could  at 
least  show  the  benefit  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and^hat  woiUd  have 
a  good  effect. 


Nkw  York,  Augwst  25,  1883. 
Charles  H.  Bradley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  Setting  type.    I  am  a  compositor. 

Q.  Do  you  represent  any  Labor  Union! — A.  1  represent  the  Cam- 
bridge Typographical  Union,  as  their  pi*esident. 

Q.  Please  give  us  any  information  in  your  possession  in  regard  to  the 
compensation  or  the  adequacy  of  the  compensation  received  by  memliers 
of  your  union  for  their  comfortable  sup])ort.  State  any  facts  that  may 
occur  to  you  as  throwing  light  upon  their  general  condition,  and  adtl  any 
suggestions  of  measures  which  are  the  object  of  effort  on  the  ])art  <»t' 
your  union,  or  which  you  think  would  tend  to  improve  that  condition  ? 

earnings  of  printers  in   CA3nmU>G£,  MASS. 

A.  I  will  state  with  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  ]>rinters  there-,  that 
in  Cambridge  there  are  located  two  of  the  largest  book  printing  otlices 
in  the  countrv — tlie  Universitv  Press  and  the  Kiverside  Press.  Thev 
e  iiploy  altogether  from  120  to  125  compositors,  most  of  them  working 
by  the  piece. 

Q.  Men  or  women? — A.  Nciirly  all  men.  •  Previmis  tohist  May.  tlu'ir 
remuneration  by  the  pieee  amounted,  when  wet*kly  (1  am  giving  thi* 
average),  to  from  87  to  8l),  a  week.     In  tliat  business,  as  in  all  other 
tTfHles,  the  oilier  a  ninii  is  tlH*Mt»ss  he  earns;  therefoiv  frequently  tht* 
man  wlio  has  the  largi'st  family  receives  the  smaHest  anituint  nt*  pa\. 
For  the  past  tmelve  months  the  or;:ani/ation  whieh  I  n^pivsent  has  hail 
undrr  eoiisidcration  tho  matter  of  trying  to  sim-iut  an  advaniv  in  pay. 
During  the  montlis  of  ^Iarf*h  and  April  hist  sfvtMa]  intrrvifws  won* 
liad  with  the  ]»ropri('ti)rs  of  tlii'st*  two  hirgfst  «'stal»lislim<'iits,  ti»  >vv  if 
a  slight  advance  irouhl  not  hv  simmhimI  :  but  tlii*y  n'sultisl  in  ni»thing  .H.!t 
isfaetory  at  all,  until  early  in  May,  whtMi  tin*  proprietor  of  «ine  of  tin* 
rstablislinients  saiil  that  lie  would  give  all  that  the  men  thoii;;hc  thf\ 
should  in  li(Uior  demantl.  anii  left  it  to  a  eouiinittee  to  deeidr — evrtaiiil\ 
as  fair  a  tiling  as  the  workingmen  <'ould  a>k.     lli*  f^ranted  an  iniTeaM-ot. 
speaking  HI  tin- naiglualiout  ^l.^J^^a  week.     Thi-proprieiorsofoiherlargf 
estahii.slinients  eni]tlo\ing  1)2  int-n,  were  interviewed  witliout  any  .•».«tis 
factory  results  whatever — that  being  the  hirger  olliee  and  more  money 
Mi])pose<l  to  be  in  it.     Here  is  where  I  claim  that  a  strike  ought  to  bo 
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fMorted  to,  and  it  is  for  its  bearing  on  that  qnestion  that  I  am  mentioning 

the  matter  now.    The  proprietors  were  seen  frequently  on  the  subject, 

ind  finally,  after  positively  saying  that  tkey  would  not  under  any  cir- 

cnmstances  agree  to  the  demands  of  the  workiugmeu,  giving  as  a  reason 

that  they  were  not  able  to  comply  with  theui,  and  we  differing  with 

them  only  upon  the  ground  that  their  management  was  not  such  as  to 

Bake  their  business  as  remunerative  as  that  of  other  largo  establish- 

nents,  and  claiming  that  we  being  the  smallest  receivers  ot'  the  profits, 

diould  not  be  the^Iosers  thereby;  alter  conferring  with  them  with  that re- 

foU,  we  were  obliged  to  quit  work,  simply  because  we  could  not  get  the 

advance.    Of  94  hands  employed  in  that  office  92  left,  after  lair  notice 

given,  and  we  were  away  eight  days  before  any  final  adjustment  was 

made;  daring  which  time,  believing,  as  I  have  always  believed,  and  as 

I  thiDk  ^ver>'  honest  workingman  should  believe,  that  it  is  always  wise 

to  make  a  fair  c*ompromise,  we  offered  several  modifications  of  our  first 

demand  or  request,  but  without  any  result. 

Finally  they  agreed  to  give  the  advance  because  they  had  large  con- 
tracts which  they  were  obliged  to  fill,  for  that  and  for  no  other  reason. 

BLACKLIST1>'0. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  what  has  been  mentioned 
here  already — blacklisting.  That  is  a  matter  which  certainly  should  be 
dealt  with  by  some  law,  either  State  or  National.  In  this  case  wo  felt 
obliged  to  ask  the  proprietors  to  sign  a  paper  agreeing  that  neither  they 
nor  we  would  blacklist  anybody ;  that  is,  that  no  person  on  either  side 
(4iould  be  subjected  to  anything  which  would  result  to  his  pecuniary 
loK8  or  physical  injury.  That  agreement  was  signed  by  our  committee 
«h1  by  the  firm.  On  our  return  to  work  we  suffered  many  inconvenien- 
(^,  which  caused  in  some  cases  a  pecuniary-  loss,  but  no  redress  could 
be  procured.  They  stated  that  the  trouble  was  only  on  account  of  our 
wing  back  in  such  large  force.  After  three  or  four  weeks  I  was  noti- 
Bed  that  my  services  could  be  utilized  better  in  another  department, 
lliat  notification  amounted  to  a  rednction  in  my  income  (although  I  was 
working  by  the  piece)  of  about  $o  a  week.  Of  course  I  did  not  submit 
to  that  loss,  but  left.  I  should  not  s]>eak  about  my  individual  case  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  very  many  which  might  be  laid  before  the 
committee.  Such  cases  make  it  very  clear,  I  think,  that  some  legisla- 
tion should  bo  devised  which  would  give  a  workingman  a  chance,  where 
he  makes  a  contract,  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  that  contract  by  the 
other  party.  I  think  I  have  now  answered  your  question  with  regard 
to  the  remuneration  of  persons  in  my  trade  in  that  city. 

Q.  Yon  regard  it,  I  understand,  as  entirely  inadequate  for  a  comfort- 
able Kopport  f — A.  I  certainly  do.  Take  a  small  family :  we  will  put  the 
house  where  poor  men  always  feel  obliged  to  live,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  on  marshy  land  even,  and  put  the  rent  at  the  h)w  figure  of, 
^y,  tl2  a  month.  In  Cambridge  the  prices  of  a  great  many  articles  of 
food  are  higher  than  the  prices  in  Boston,  three  and  a  half  miles  off',  and 
<»n«derably  higher  than  the  price  of  provisions  in  New  York,  although 
^ber  things  may  be  about  equal.  Paying  $3  out  of  a  possible  income 
^lll  a  week,  leaves  $8;  out  of  whic^h,  if  the  man  has  two  or  three 
^ildren,  he  must  8])end  $5  certainly  for  the  provisions  of  the  week,  for 
g^ooeries  and  meats,  if  he  can  afford  meats.  That  leaves  $3  out  of  which 
k  most  provide  clothing  for  his  children,  which  is,  of  course,  a  consider- 
^Ua  item  in  every  family,  and  also  clothing  for  himself  and  his  wife: 
^Wa  year  for  clothing  for  four  or  five  persons  is  not  too  much;  ana 
^  will  oertainly  not  leave  him  a  chance  to  lay  by  much  to  provide  foi 
wImh  aicknesB  may  come  into  the  family. 
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Q.  You  have  suggested  the  remedies  which  have  ooonrred  to  yoi 
orgauization  I  suppose  t — A.  The  one  I  have  suggested  is  the  only  on 
1  ihiDk  of  at  present. 

THE  REMEDY. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  thatT — ^A.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  organization  wbie 
I  represent  and  the  trades  organizations  throughout  the  coantxy  ougt 
to  work  together  with  the  employers  as  for  as  possible,  and  always  h 
willing  to  make  a  contract  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  would  cover  tbi 
contracts  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establishments.  For  instance,  I  wobH 
suggest  in  the  organization  which  I  represent  that,  after  securing  n 
agreement  for  such  wages  as  they  think  it  is  ]K)ssible  for  the  proprieton 
to  reasonably  pay  out  of  the  prices  which  they  get — that  being  secaredj 
I  think  the  trade  organization  should  be  willing  to  sign  a  contract  win 
the  employers  for,  say,  one  year.  The  organization  could  agree  to  %a» 
ply  the  employer  with  a  certain  number  of  men  during  that  time, an 
the  force  he  would  require,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  wages.  In  ooi 
trade  many  of  the  men  are  transient,  coming  and  going,  not  maktaf 
their  home  with  us ;  but  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  supplying  tbe  Vfr 
quired  number  all  the  time.  I  consider  our  organization  very  valaabk 
to  the  men,  and  capable  of  bein^  made  fully  as  valuable  to  the  eniployerii 
the  proprietors  of  the  establishments,  in  that  respect ;  and  we  asHOiM^ 
of  course,  that  we  should  be  protected  in  our  organization  as  well  aiMl 
as  fully  as  the  proprietors  in  theirs. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  [Interposing.]  As  I  understand  you,  yon  want  such  legislatioo  m 
will  recognize  your  association  or  organization  as  possessing  thisrigU 
of  negotiating,  arbitrating,  and  settling  wages  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  a  hopeful  scheme,  do  youT — A.  Ym;  ft 
would  be  well  worth  trying,  I  think,  as  it  has  been  tried  successfully  n 
other  countries. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  type-setters  of  whom  you  have  been  speak* 
ing  are  women  T — A.  When  the  92  printers  that  I  mentioned  awhik 
ago  went  from  the  place  in  which  I  was  employed,  there  were  20  leftii 
the  building.  They  came  out  with  us  afterwards,  but  there  were  20  left 
at  the  time.. 

Q.  Is  that  the  usual  proportion  of  female  and  male  operatives  in  that 
trade  in  Massachusetts? — A.  In  that  business  the  number  of  femab 
operatives  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  In  this  establishment  they  bavff 
taken  on  quite  a  number  of  new  apprentices,  ladies,  to  learn  t4>  set  type* 

Q.  Do  they  get  the  same  comi>ensation  that  the  male  compositani 
get! — A.  They  do  not  get  the  same.  They  are  getting  to-day  10  oenti 
less  per  thousand  em;^  than  the  men.  Supfiosing  they  set  4  or  5  tboa- 
sand  ems  a  day,  it  would  make  a  dilfcrence  of  about  half  a  dollar  in  tbeir 

Q.  Supposing  thiey  did  set  5  thousand  ems,  how  much  pay  wookl 
they  get! — A.  Their  average  pay  is  about  $5  a  week.  Some  earn  a  li(- 
*tle  more  and  some  less. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  young  women,  or  la<lies  advanced  in  lifet— A- 
There  ai*e  very  few  who  are  advancecl  in  life  in  the  business,  becao^ 
ladies  were  not  introduced  in  it  until  within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixtM 
years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  .vou  desire  to  submit  to  tbe  oomotf' 
tee  in  behalf  of  your  association?— A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  oM 
that  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  occupying  the  tbne  of  tfci 
committee. 

i 
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Nbw  YoBlt,  August  23, 1883. 
John  Booebs  sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Gsoboe. 

Qnefltion*  Where  do  yon  reside  f — ^Answer.  In  New  York  City. 

Q.  Whatwyonr  occapationt — A.  I  am  a  stoiie-catter. 

(j.  n>w  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  occupation  f — A.  About 
rise  years. 

Q»  Is  there  anything  that  you  desire  to  communicate  to  the  commit- 
In  in  relation  to  the  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  condition  of  the 
■en  engaf^ed  in  your  trade  t    If  so,  please  state  it  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  By  the  api>ointmeut  of  the  American  Trade  and  La- 
bor Union,  made  yesterday,  with  a  request  that  I  would  not  decline  or 
Bake  any  excuses  whatever,  but  wonhi  just  follow  out  the  request  of 
Ike  officers  of  that  amalgamate<l  congress  of  labor  unions,  I  appear  be- 
he  you  to-day.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  exact  and 
ieeorate  account  here  of  the  utility  of  unionism  or  of  organized  asso- 
ditions. 

THE   OBJECTS  OF  TBADES  UNIONS. 

It  has  been  often  asked  by  men,  for  what  purpose  and  for  what  reason 
do  yoa  organjze  in  bodies  to  carry  your  points.  Well,  gentlemen,  let 
He  state  l>efore  you,  that  as  stone-cutters  we  tried  to  csirry  our  reason- 
ihle  points  without  organizing  in  a  trades  union,  and  in  that  attempt  we 
Uled  every  time.  The  contractors,  our  employers,  lia<l  the  control  of 
baiters,  and  they  felt  disposed  to  ))ay  the  men  just  such  wages  hh  they 
thoQght  fit,  and  in  fact,  through  their  dealings  with  the  men  after  that 
Banner,  the  stone-cutters  of  the  United  States  were  compelled  to  or- 
lanize  in  a  body  (which  to-day  is  culled  the  National  Union  of  Stone- 
Botters)  to  demand  their  rights.  By  their  rights  I  mean  a  fair  coinpen- 
ntion  for  their  labor. 

OEXEVANGlHl  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  STONE  OUTTEBS' 

UNION. 

We  were  dealt  with  cruelly,  and  that  is  what  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  anion.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  ^^  poverty  and  necessity  are  the 
■otbers  of  invention.^  While  this  ])ostolfice  building  in  which  you  are 
iitting  wtis  l>eing  erected  and  while  work  was  being  doiu^  on  other  Goveni- 
BMfOt  buildings  b3'  the  Governiiieiit,  and  the  men  wore  paid  by  the  day, 
the  NtoDe-cutters  were  sat  islled ;  they  were  receiving  what  they  considered 
•  bir  compensation  for  their  labor;  hut  wlien  laws  were  passed  provid- 
inirtiiut  Government  work  should  be  contracted  out,  from  that  time  the 
opprtHMon  of  the  stone-cutters  and  the  reduction  of  their  wages  com- 
BNlnoed.  Wt,  at  the  same  time  we  as  workingmen  were  infornied  that 
Ihe  rontnii:tors  were  getting  the  same  amount  lor  their  stock,  and  in 
fact  the  work  was  actually  costing  as  inueh  as  it  cost  before  when  Gov- 
^tnoienl  was  doing  it  and  ])aying  the  men  by  the  day.  it  was  costing 
Umuch,  but  who  was  receiving  the  benetitsf  The  men  were  not  cer- 
Uiuly;  for  they  were  cut  down  to  a  low  rate,  of  wages  which  made  it 
iinpwiiible  for  them  to  live  decently  and  res])ectably  and  pay  their  way. 
BeekhM  this,  the  employers  ha<l  no  appointed  pay-day;  they  would  pa}* 
the  tfUme-cntters  when  they  pleased.  I  have  known  one  firm  in  Maine 
md  another  in  Rhode  Ibland  and  another  in  Connecticut  I  do  not  wish 
OBentiou  their  names  here,  because  they  are  doing  a  little  better  now, 
thqr  Tolonteered  to  do  it,  but  they  are  doing  it  because  they 
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were  compelled  to,  for  the  men  dabbed  together  and  rushed  together 
at  them  even  as  the  herrings  rush  into  the  whale's  mouthy  and  naid  to 
them:  ^* Gentlemen,  we  must  have  a  pay-day,  and  we  mnnt  be  paid  onoe 
a  month.''  There  is  an  old  saying  in  sacred  history:  "  W<ie  unto  bin 
that  robs  the  laborer  of  his  wages,"  that  is,  that  robs  the  workiugnian. 
Now  we  claim  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  rob  the  workingmu. 
One  way  is  by  paying  him  but  little  for  his  labor.  Another  way  m  by 
])aying  him  when  they  please  to  pay  him,  keeping  him  waiting  one,  tvo, 
or  three  months  behind,  and  actually  working  on  his  money;  now  thiK 
state  of  things  existed  in  Ehode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  State 
of  Maine;  hence  such  oppression  led  the  men  to  organize  together  in  a 
band  saying,  '^  We  must  and  will  have  a  better  state  of  things,  and  bare 
regular  payment  for  our  labor."  That  evil  was  partly  the  cause  of  oar 
moving  in  the  direction  of  this  union. 

BESULTS  OP  THE  UNION. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  what  have  we  done  for  ourselves  by  and  throngli 
this  act  Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  increased  our  wages  up  to  a  stand- 
ard where  we  feel  considerably  well  satisfied.  In  New  York  we  barr 
increased  our  Wages  nearly  100  per  cent.  Before  this  combination  tben* 
wore  skilled  mechanics  in  our  business  working  here  in  New  York,  men 
that  had  spent  a  number  of  years  to  learn  the  trade,  m*cn  that  veie 
able  to  polish  a  stone  and  to  fit  a  stone  properly  in  your  cemetery  janb 
and  engrave  letters  thereon,  men  of  that  character  of  skill  in  tbeir 
trade,  that  were  actually  working  for  less  thsin  a  dollar  a  day,  and  wben 
they  would  speak  to  their  firms  or  bosses  and  say,  *^Look  here,  can*! 
you  give  us  a  little  more  for  our  labor  f  the  bosses  would  turn  them  off 
by  saying,  "Look  here,  if  you  won't  do  it  some  other  man  will ;  we  can 
get  a  plenty  of  men.'^  And  that  was  so,  not  only  in  New  York  but  alw 
in  Conuecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  the  State  of  Maine.  Well,  as  I  bare 
said,  we  have  increased  our  wages  up  to  that  standard  which  is  pretty 
satisfactory  to  the  stone-cutters.  Stone-cutters  in  New  Yofk  toiUyarv 
getting  93.50  per  day;  that  is  the  standard  wages. 

Q.  What  was  their  wages  before  they  combined t — A.  It  averapwJ 
from  75  cents  to  $2.50  a  day,  this  latter  figure  l)eing  paid  to  meu  tbat 
were  called  ^'horses,"  men  that  were  capable  of  doing  two  days'  workiu 
one.  On  the  Government  building  at  Albany  they  are  paying  $3.60  per 
day,  and  the  men  are  demanding  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  $3.00  jier 
day,  but  still  further  down  they  are  asking  only  $2.50  per  day;  but  of 
course  we  put  that  down  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  so  pressed  «1owd 
in  the  ])ast  that  they  thought  that  rising  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  was  on 
siderable  of  a  rise.  All  that  the  stone-cutters  are  asking  for  to-daf  i^ 
about  $3.50  in  cities,  which  they  believe  they  require  in  order  to  pay 
their  way  and  educate  their  children,  and  keep  out  of  debt,  and  live  i" 
a  i)roper,  decent,  and  i*espectable  manner.  In  country  places  the  wage* 
they  are  askiug  for  is  about  $3  a  daj',  believing  that  in  the  city  meu 
require  half  a  dollar  a  day  more  than  in  the  country;  therefore,  oo  tbe^ 
conditions  we  organized  in  a  union,  saying  that  we  would  band  oar- 
selves  together  to  compel  our  employers  to  pay  us  fair  wages,  and  t» 
have  stated  pay-days  also,  and  wo  have  gained  that  point 

Q.  Uow  often  are  you  paid  now  T — A.  In  the  country  places  one^  * 
month ;  in  New  York,  every  two  weeks.  There  are  still  some  little 
grievances  existing.  One  is  in  connection  with  the  stone-eutten  in  5^^ 
York.  I  believe  there  was  a  law  passed  that  all  Oovemment  work  thi^ 
amounted  to  over  a  thousand  dollars  should  be  oontnustod  oati  bat  tbtf 
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anything  up  to  a  thousand  dollars  or  under  might  be  executed  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  Now  the  stone-cutters  regard  that  law  as  com- 
pelling them  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  down  East  on  a  desert  island 
where  it  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  pLice  for  men  to  live,  and  there  to  toil 
day  after  day,  simply  because  this  law  was  passed  to  send  the  work  oat- 
Hide  of  the  city  limits.  That  is  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  down 
East  where  the  chief  body  and  bulk  of  the  granite  is  located ;  we  are 
awiire  of  that  We  do  not  object  to  paying  them  for  the  granite  and  for 
qnarryiug  it  and  sending  it  here ;  we  do  not  object  to  their  having  a  por- 
tion of  the  work ;  but  there  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  stone-cutters 
to  the  whole  of  the  work  being  sent  down  East  to  be  manufactured. 

Q.  It  is  the  work  of  the  stone-cutters  to  finish  the  stone,  to  make  it 
into  a  monument,  or  to  fit  it  to  be  put  in  a  building,  is  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  stone-cutters  do  the  last  work  that  is  done  on  the 
Rtiine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  exception  of  setting  it.  Now  this  that  I 
have  mentioned  is  a  change  that  the  stone-cutters  do  not  very  much 
like. 

SHORTER  HOURS  OF  LABOR  DESIRABLE. 

There  is  another  important  question.  It  affects  the  stone-cutters  as 
well  as  others,  and  that  is  the  hours  of  labor  per  day.  It  has  been  said, 
and  in  fact  it  is  well  knoVrn,  that  a  law  making  eight  hours  a  day's  work 
haM  l>een  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress,  and  the  question  now 
is,  How  shall  we  have  that  law  enforced?  The  stone-cutters  are  men 
that  wish  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  and  they  would  rather  that  the 
Government  would  comp1et4)  the  work  and  enforce  the  eight-hour  law 
for  a  day's  work,  and  not  have  the  men  rising  up  in  armies  to  demand 
it.  Gentlemen,  we  look  on  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  day  as  sufficient  for  a  man  to  he  confined  hammering  and  pointing 
srone.  '  It  is  not  easy  work,  gentlemen.  Some  have  raised  objection  to 
the  pay  of  stone-cutters  as  being  above  that  of  other  kinds  of  labor. 
Geutlenien,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  hanler  a  man  works  the  more  he 
ue«d8  to  eat,  and  the  more  substantial  food  he  needs ;  just  as  the  faster 
yon  work  an  engine  the  more  water  it  needs  to  keep  up  the  force  there- 
for. We  deem  that  the  workingmen-,  the  stone-cutters  (and  being  united 
with  tho  Amalgaimated  Trades  and  Labor  Union  I  will  say  that  we  believe 
that  all  workingmen),  should  enjoy  reasonablecompensation  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  eight-hour  law.  The  workingmen  are,  as  we  believe,  to  a  great 
extent  the  renovaters  and  the  beautifiers  of  your  edifices  and  of  your 
Hties;  for  the  workingmen  erect  buildings  and  monuments  every  day 
which  ad<l  to  the  vahieof  vour  real  estate,  and  beautify  vour  cities  and 
towns,  and  we  think  it  hard  that  the  workingmen  of  this  (jountiy  should 
lie  looke<l  ui>on  as  men  of  no  importance,  and  that  their  labor  should  he 
n^ganleil  as  of  so  little  value,  and  that  wh(Mi  they  demand  a  reasonable 
(-oni|>ensation  for  their  lalwr  they  should  be  answered,  ^'  Look  here;  if 
yon  do  not  do  this  another  man  will."  Now,  we  ask  that  the  Govern- 
ment MhuU  see  to  this  and  sustain  the  workiiignirn  in  any  lawful  and  just 
movement  to  maintain  their  rights.  1  >ispense  with  tlie  workingmen  who 
clesiD  yonr  streets  and  your  sewers  and  what  would  follow  f  Wliy,  very 
Htrifrly  wouhl  (rome  the  black  fever  or  some  other  eonta;;ious  disease, 
which  would  carry  us  all  away  in  the  current  of  death  by  the  millions. 
And,  while  workingmen  are  needed  and  must  be  always  needed,  and 
mnst  of  u^-eessity  In?  employed,  all  they  ask  is  to  have  the  i)rotection  of 
the  Govenimeut  in  any  and  every  movement  that  is  right  and  lawiul, 

ttaud  reasonable,  tii  secure  their  rights  and  lietter  their  condition. 
knot  know  bat  I  ought  ])erhaps  to  talk  of  that  line  or  state  of  things, 
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but  my  appeal  to  yoa,  if  yon  can  do  anything  for  us  as  workingmen,  is 
that  you  will  protect  us  in  any  lawful  and  just  movement  that  we  shall 
undertake,  and  that  we  shall  have  our  organized  uniotis  protected  by 
the  Government,  and  that  you  will  also  do  your  best  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  1  understand  from  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  lie- 
fore  us  that  you  have  already,  through  your  association  of  stone-cut  tei>», 
secured  the  benefit  of  the  eight-hour  rule? — A.  Not  the  granite-stone- 
cutters ;  they  are  agitating  that  question  and  they  do  not  know  which 
is  the  best  way  to  work  it  yet ;  but  we  think  the  best  way  would  be  for 
the  Govenmient  to  give  us  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  Then  you,  in  your  branch,  of  the  buHiness,  have  not  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  rule  ? — ^A.  Ko,  sir ;  the  brown-stone  cutters 
have. 

DIFFEBENT    GLASSES  OF  STONECUTTERS. 

Q.  Are  there  separate  unions  of  those  different  kinds  of -stone-cut- 
ters?— A.  Yes:  two  unions. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  in  your  Union  ? — A.  I  think  we  number  about 
3,000  men — the  granite  stone-cutters ;  I  am  s|)eaking  of  the  numlKT  in 
the  United  States ;  in  the  union  there  are  a  little  over  2,000,  but  I  am 
here  to-day  only  to  represent  the  New  York  branch. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  about  3,000  granite  stone-cutters  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  2«000  of  them  belong  to  your  union? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yours  is  one  of  the  skilled  trades,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  h  is 
regarded  as  a  skilled  trade. 

Q.  It  takes  some  years  to  learn  the  trade,  I  supi>ose  ? — A.  Yes ;  and 
some  men  with  all  their  years  of  learning  do  not  seem  to  make  i'oihik'- 
tent  hands  at  the  business. 

Q.  Do  the  granite  stone-cutters  cut  marble  also f — A.  No,  sir:  very 
rarely  ;  oecusioiially  you  will  tind  a  man  that  has  tried  lM)th  tra4les  and 
can  do  a  little  at  each,  but  as  a  general  rule  a  granite  crutter  is  no  go^Ml 
on  marble  cutting  or  brown  stone  cutting,  and  as  a  general  thing,  the 
brown-stone  cutter  is  no  good  on  granite;  the  nature  of  the  stones  dif- 
fers so  nnich  that  the  men  cannot  do  iKith  kinds  of  work. 

Q.  There  are  some  marble  stone-cutters,  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  four  classes  of  stone-cutters? — A. 
Four  classes :  blue-stone,  bi-ownstone,  granite,  and  marble  cutters. 

Q.  AUvl  tlu*  men  of  one  class,  you  say,  do  not  genenilly  work  in  the 
other  materials,  nv  do  not  work  in  them  with  the  same  skill  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  yiai  all  organized  in  one  union,  or  do  yi»u  have  a  seiKirate 
union  for  each  branch  of  the  business? — A.  Kach  class  has  a  s«*p;initi' 
nnion.  but  they  are  ivceiitly  identitXing  themselves  wirh  the  s4»-calli-«l 
Amalgamated  JYade  and  Lalxtr  Unions;  tliat  organization  extend.s  all 
over  the  I'niteil  States  and  I'anada,  and  theobje'v::  of  it  is  tliut  thi* 
wurkin*:  cl;issi\s  of  this  country  may  understand  each  other  and  work 
to;:ether  iinanimmisly  Xn  smiiv  ;ii;d  !!::il:iiaiii  lh«'ir  ri;jhts.  I  think  the 
\voikin;:iiieiM»r  America  tn day  «lo  not  wish  tn  ilo  anytliing  nnie.i>4ih 
able  or  rash,  in  faet,  they  have  not  «loiie  so  in  any  4»t'  t4ieir  nioVfUifni.^. 
i*ven  wliere  lln\\  ha\e  been  op|»res>od  severely. 

Ij.  As  tar  as  the  granitt^-cutters  are  concerned.  1  understand  tbeui 
to  say  that  they  are  now  4|uite  satistied  with  their  wages? — A.  Yes. 
sir;  there  is  no  fault  here  in  New  York  in  ivgaid  to  wagi*^. 

Q.  Is  there  anywhere  iu  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  air;  down  iu  Iks 
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liBtem  States  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  but  they  do 
M  see  the  way  to  make  any  change  or  improvement  instantaneously. 

Q.  Are  the^''  gettin'g  less  wages  down  there  than  in  New  York  ? — ^A. 
Tm,  sir, 

Q.  How  moch  less  f — A.  The  wages  there  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3  a 
dsy ;  I  mean  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Q.  And  in  this  city  the  wages  is  $3.50 1 — A.  Yes>  sir.  Bat  you  see 
oeeuionally  the  New  York  granite  men  will  send  little  jobs  down  East, 
benaae  they  can  get  the  work  done  there  so  much  cheaper.  When  we 
tdked  to  them  about  that  they  said,  <^We  took  the  job  and  if  we 
kad  gone  on  with  it  here,  we  would  not  have'  been  able  to  clear  our- 
ittlves  or  would  have  cleared  only  a  trifle,  but  by  sending  it  down  East 
we  made  a  little  on  it."  Now  that  money  was  ^^ cleared''  out  of  the 
vorkingmen,  and  is  it  any  credit  for  any  man  to  boast  of  getting  rich  oS 
ttie  wages  of  the  poor  working  man  t  It  is  dishonorable.  If  you  tread 
QD  the  workingmau  of  our  country,  yon  are  trampling  on  the  man  that 
ii  Boataining  the  country. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  complaint  that,  on  account  of  the  lower  wages 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  work  which  ought  naturally  to  be  done 
lere  is  sent  there  to  be  done  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  especially  the  Govern- 
ttcDt  work,  the  city  work.  There  are  to-day  about  150  stone-cutters 
ouployed  in  New  York,  where  we  think  there  ought  to  be  from  600  to 
1«0U0,  and  there  would  be  that  many  if  the  work  were  kept  here  instead 
of  being  sent  down  East. 

Q.  The  stone-cutters  follow  the  work  down  East,  I  suppose  f — A.  They 
u«  obliged  to  in  order  to  live. 

THE  CONDITION   OF  THE  STONE-CUTTERS. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  stone-cutters  so  far  as  you 
knowt  Are  they  generally  employed  or  idlet — A.  To-day  they  are 
i;eDerally  employed. 

0*  There  is  work  enough  for  them  all  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  work  enough 
for  thorn  all ;  and  I  think  that  during  the  summer  months,  even  noV^ 
tbero  is  employment  for  a  few  men  more.  I  know  of  one  or  two  places 
»bere  they  have  been  advertising  for  a  number  of  men  for  some  weeks, 
^t  have  not  filled  up  tiic  places  yet.  That  is  an  evidence  that  there 
•w  Dot  men  enough  for  those  places,  because  if  there  were  they  would 
^^t  nished  in  to  fill  them. 

0*  How  is  it  as  to  the  continuity  of  employment  in  that  business  ? 
Aw  tho  men  employed  the  whole  year  or  only  part  of  the  year  f — A.  Well, 
*Jth  s  majority  the  employment  is  for  the  whole  year,  but  of  course  ther« 
litanunority  that  cannot 'work  through  the  cold  weather — partly  on  ac- 
'^^nt  of  the  cold  weather. 

Q«  Bat  the  business  is  carried  on  all  the  year  round! — A.  Yes. 

Q-  And  if  a  man  does  not  work  in  the  winter  it  is  on  account  of  his 
*J^being  able  to  work  in  the  cold  T — A.  Not  altogether  the  cold,  but 
^hey  cannot  quarry  the  stock  and  get  it  to  the  yards.  The  men  that  do 
*^  in  winter,  work  on  stone  that  was  quarried  in  suitable  weather, 
JfW  they  work  under  shelter ;  but  the  majority  of  the  men  work  con- 
"^^onaly  all  the  year  round. 

Q-  Well,  wi^  continuous  employment  all  the  year  round,  are  any  of 
JOor  eomndes  in  the  trade  accumulating  anything  out  of  their  wages — 
jyyiiig  homes  or  putting  money  into  the  savings  bankHt  What  is  your 
^JlJiiiatioii  aa  to  that  t — ^A.  Hy  observation  is  that  in  New  York  mar- 
^  MB  wida  fiunilles  find  it  all  they  can  do  to  live,  considering  the 
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reiits  and  bigli  prices  of  provisions.    A  single  man  who  is  Ciirefiil  aim 
saving  can  Ifij'  by  quite  a  little  sum. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  young  men  in  the  trade  lay  by  f-^A 
Yes,  sir;  some  of  tbem  do,  but  a  great  many  do  not.  That  dejicDdi 
upon  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  Do  a  majority  of  them  lay  by  or  only  a  few  t — A.  Taking  the  siugl 
men  there  is  a  good  many  that  are  saving  some  money,  and  a  good  maui 
that  spend  their  money  as  they  get  it.    Among  the  majority  of  marrifn^ 
stone-cutters  it  takes  about  all  they  can  earn  to  live  and  support  ao// 
educate  their  families.    That  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  on  their  wa[;cs. 
Then,  of  course,  they  have  not  got  $3  a  day,  all  of  them.    There  may  be 
a  lew  men  in  Connecticut  that  are  paid  $3  a  day,  but  as  a  general  thing 
the  wages  there  are  down  to  $2.25.    You  may  depend  upon  it  that  loeu 
are  not  more  than  living  decently  on  that  wages.    But  in  the  towofl  in 
Connecticut  around  where  the  quarries  are  located,  there  are  no  drinkioi; 
facilities;  in  fact,  intoxicating  liquors  are  prohibited  as  a  general  thing, 
and  among  a  few  of  the  stone-cutters  that  are  very  economical,  there  in 
some  saving,  and  some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  building  little  liomeA  for 
themselves,  but  that  is  not  general. 

Q.  Do  the  stone-cutters  in  New  York  reside  in  the  city  in  tenements; 
as  a  general  thing,  or  in  the  suburbs? — A.  In  the  city  as  a  general  thing, 
in  tenements,  on  the  top  floor  generally. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  know  something  about  the  average  wages  of  tlie 
brown-stone  cutters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  day  workers  get  $4  a  doy  for 
eight  hours'  work. 

Q.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  learn  brown-stone  cutting  than  granite  cut- 
ting?— A  No,  sir;  not  at  all ;  in  fact  it  is  not  so  difficult. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  wages  which  tbe.v 
receive  ? — A.  Well,  one  reason  is  this,  the  great  demand,  in  New  York 
especially,  for  brown-stone  work.  There  are  more  brown-stone  baikl* 
ings  going  up  than  any  others,  and  of  course  it  is  more  essential  tbat 
the  brown-stone  work  should  be  executed  in  the  city ;  then,  too,  tin* 
stone  is  of  smaller  size  than  ours  as  a  general  thing.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  reasons,  the  brown-stone  men  have  fought  very  hard  t(»  bave 
their  work  kept  in  tlie  city.  They  have  insisted  that,  although  tbr 
bosses  might  buy  the  stone  where  they  pleased,  the  dressing  of  it  should 
be  performed  in  the  city.  They  struck  for  that  and  they  gained  tbeir 
point,  and  since  thai  time  the  greater  part  of  the  work  intended  lor  >ew 
York  has  been  done  here  in  the  city.  Then,  having  gained  that  poiut, 
the  workingmen  insisted  that  all  skilled  and  first-class  workmen  iu  tb«'ir 
line  should  be  paid  $4  a  day.  and  they  have  also  the  eight-hour  mli*  1^^ 
day.  Oae  of  these  things  brought  on  the  others — first*,  briogiiifT  ^^^ 
work  to  New  York  and  keeping  it  here ;  then,  consequently,  demuo<l- 
ing  a  certain  fair  day's  pay,  which  is  $4  a  day.  Of  coarse  those  vb<' 
are  very  skillful  even  get  more  than  that;  some  of  them  get  as mocli 
as  $4.50  or  $5  a  day,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  run  of  nkiilcd 
brown-stone  cutters.  They  demanded  eight  hours  a  day  and  they  bft^^ 
got  that  and  they  hold  on  to  it. 

Q.  Then  the  brown-stone  cutters  have  shorter  hours  and  larger  p4} 
than  the  gmnite  cutters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  wages  of  the  blue-stone  cutters? — ^A.  I  am  o*^ 
prepared  to  speak  of  them,  but  I  think  they  are  getting  $2J25  a  day  ^ 
nine  hours  work.  They  asked  for  nine  hours  a  day  anct  obtained  tltf^ 
privilege. 

Q.  £h>w  many  honn  a  day  do  the  Kzanite-eotten  inirkt--iA.  &^  i 
hoium,  -  ' 
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Q.  And  the  marble-cotters  f — ^A.  Nine  boors.  The  wages  vary  ac- 
oonling  to  the  skill  of  the  men  as  mechanics,  from  $2.50  a  day  op. 

Q.  In  stone-cotting  the  work  is  done  generally  by  the  day,  not  by  th^ 
piece,  I  believe  ! — A.  No,  sir.  In  New  York  it  is  generally  done  by  the 
piece.  Bot  the  granite  work  is  nearly  all  day-work.  There  are  soaie 
men  working  at  it  by  the  piece,  bot  the  general  role  is  day-work.  Gen- 
erally in  the  Eastern  States  the  role  is  piece-work  at  so  moch  per  foot 
for  dressing  the  stone. 

Q.  Then,  when  yoo  speak  of  the  wages  being  lower  in  the  Eastern 
States  than  here,  yoo  mean  that  at  the  prices  paid  for  piece-work  there 
an  ordinarily  iodostrioos  mechanic  in  that  trade  can  make  ouly  the 
wages  you  have  stated  per  day  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoo  any  further  soggestions  to  make  to  the  committee  in 
Gounection  with  yoor  own  trade,  or  with  the  labor  qoestion  generally  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  of  anything  forther  at  present. 

A^joomed. 


New  York,  August  27, 1883. 
Frank  EL  Foster  again  appeared  and  was  forther  examined. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Qoestion.  You  were  examined  by  the  committee  in  Washington,  but 
I  suppose  yoo  have  some  special  matter  that  you  now  desire  to  submit. 
in  addition  to  what  you  testified  to  then ;  if  so,  you  may  proceed  to  state 
it  in  your  own  way. 

THE  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLE  OF  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

• 

Answer.  The  special  matter  that  I  should  like  to  testify  with  regard 
to  now  is  the  uoderlyiug  principle  of  trade  organizations.  I  have  not 
observed  that  any  of  the  preceding  witnesses  have  entered  into  that  in 
any  detail,  and  I  find  that  the  press  accuse  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  country,  and  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those 
organizations,  with  being  completely  ignorant  of  the  principles  that  they 
are  trying  to  put  in  practice— charge  that  they  do  not  know  thoremedies 
that  will  help  them,  bot  are  looking  in  and  out  in  a  haphazard,  blind,  reck- 
le«»  manner,  governed  chiefly  by  their  passions,  and  in  ip:norance  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  political  economy.  I  should  like  in  the  few  moments  that 
I  wifedi  to  occupy  now  to  state,  so  liir  as  I  can  understand  them,  the  prin- 
cipleii  that  are  evolved  from  the  practice  of  trades  unionism.  1  do  not 
anderstaud  that  trades  unionism  is  a  theory  reduced  into  practicality ; 
1  underMtand  nither  that  the  theory  is  evolved  from  the  necessities  of 
the  circomstances  surrounding  labor  organizations.  Of  course  the  prin- 
ciple of  organization  is  universal.  It  is  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
Mjcicty,  and  is  deemed  essentially  necessary  in  all  matters  of  exchange 
and  industry,  and  the  adoption  of  that  principle  of  organization  by 
workingmen  to  accomplish  their  specific  objects  is  sim])ly  a  following 
oat  of  the  well-trodden  paths  which  history  and  precedent  tell  us  must 
be  followed  in  order  to  command  success  in  any  important  undertak 
ing.  There  is  one  matter  that  I  desire  to  say  something  about  here, 
Ao  argument  that  is  always  hurled  at  the  labor  organizations  when- 
ew  they  endeavor  tp  secure  an  advance  of  wages  by  means  of  trade 
ilHoatiouB,  namely,  the  argument  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
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maud  regulates  the  labor  mark^  that  the  workingmen  must  submit 
to  tliat  law,  and  that  it  is  entirely  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  rebel 
against  its  inexorable  and  inevitable  operation.  Even  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  the  orthodox  school  of  i>olitical  economy,  that  labor  is  in  large 
measure  a  commodity,  as  we  understand  the  application  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  relation  to  commodities,  the  supply  of  any  commodity 
in  the  market  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  is,  or  may  be,  regulated  by  com- 
bination. We  knowthat  we  pay  an  artificial  price  for  many  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  life.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  fixes  for 
us  the  price  of  the  light  in  the  workingman's  home,  fixes  it  not  at  its  real 
value,  but  by  regulating  the  supply  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  almost  any  price 
upon  the  commodity  which  that  company  has  to  dispose  of.  The  same  law 
holds  good  in  regard  to  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  coal,  and  in 
the  handling  of  the  difierent  articles  of  commerce  in  the  various  de]>art' 
ments  of  exchange.  Now,  we  claim  that  if  labor  is  a  commodity,  then 
the  workingmen  have  the  same  power  and  the  same  right  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  it  that  dealers  in  other  commodities  have  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  the  commodities  they  deal  in.  We  claim,  I  say,  that'the  work- 
ingmen have  a  ri^ht  to  regulate  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  market,  eitlicr 
by  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  or  by  whatever  means  they  may  find 
most  suitable  to  the  particular  period  and  circumstances ;  we  claim  the 
same  power  and  the  same  privilege  and  the  same  right  to  control  the 
labor  market  as  the  stock  broker  or  the  oil  broker  or  the  coal  broker 
lias  to  control  the  market  for  the  commodities  in  which  he  deals. 

We  also  claim  that  high  wages  do  not  necessarily  neceessitati*  high 
prices  for  commodities ;  that  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  articles,  or  in  the  pro<luction  ol'  raw  ma- 
terial, is  not  of  such  importance  us  to  make  it  a  necessary  i-esult.  if 
wages  are  raised  to  a  living  rate  according  to  our  Amoriciin  stand- 
ard, that  the  prices  of  commodities  shall  be  put  so  hi;:h  as  to  pn'- 
veut  competition;  and  we  claim  that  high  wa<;es  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  domestic  pn>sperity;  that  the  c;iiise  which  pmdures  as  an 
eflect  the  ]>erio<ls  of  financial  dei>ivssion  that  iiH'iir  tmin  time  to  tinit* 
is  not  a  glut  in  the  market,  notauoverpnHlurtion,  but  rather  an  insulh- 
cient  power  of  consumption  possessed  by  the  working  in-ople.  The  work  - 
ing  people  are  the  givat  consumers  of  staple  commiHlities,  and  weelaim 
that  high  wages  mean  an  increase  in  the  various  avenues  of  consump- 
tion, and  thereby  an  increase  of  pnMluct  ion.  Let  me  illustrate.  Sup- 
pose that  the  40,000  ])rinters,  or  the  TO,(K)0  iron-workers  in  Ihe  I'nitetl 
States  are  ivceiving  a  low  rate  of  wa^ies,  one  ban-ly  suHieient  lo  pur- 
chase the  common  neeess;iries  of  life;  they  are  obli;;tMl  to  wear  shatiliy 
clothes,  to  consume  a  poor  quality  i>f  fiKNl,  ami  a  small  cpiautity,  mni- 
paratively;  they  are  eireuniM'rihed,  of  course,  in  all  their  ex|NMidirures 
and  confined  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Now,  in  ease  a  sullieient  in- 
crease of  their  \va;4:t's  ensues,  either  tlirou;,^!  iraili*  eouibiiiationsor  from 
other  causes,  they  will,  (»f  course,  have  so  much  more  money  to  s|M*nil. 
audit  is  almi»st  invariably  the  rule  that  tli«- workiiiuman  i1«k«s  i«|K-iid 
nearly  all  the  wa^es  he  receives  f«ir  nec-essaries  ami  .sutistantials  thiit  n** 
to  make  his  family  and  himself  eouMortable.  Thus  we  claim  that  by  ruii* 
ing  the  scale  of  wa;;es  in  the  various  industries  wc*  do  ni»  injury  to  tnuir 
at  large,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  rather  benetit  it ;  iH-cauM*  thert*  is  a 
reciprocal  action,  and  the  man u fact uixm's,  who  aiv  eom|H'lIeti  by  forcv 
of  circumstances  to  pay  us  more  for  our  lalxir  than  they  have  Ih^'U  pay- 
wg^  really  receive  back  tbut  exvv)^  o\  viv^y;y«UiTviU|gh  the  increased  cnni- 
BOiuption  of  their  products  w\\\e\i  «uaui6». 
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EFFECT  OF   BEDUdNG  THE  HOXTBS  OF  LABOR. 

The  reduction  of  the  Lonrs  of  labor  would  have  a  like  effect.    The 

orkingman  is  educated  in  his  various  artistic  and  imaginative  facul- 

by  having  time  t<f  cultivate  them,  and  being  so  educated,  he  will  ex- 

\>«nd  his  money  fbr  things  that  otherwise  he  would  have  no  conception 

of  the  need  of    We  find  that  one  great  difference  between  the  Ameri- 

CT^an  workingman  of  to-day  and  the  workingman  of  other  countries  is 

"K  hat  the  American  workingman  has  been  able,  in  a  small  degree,  to  at- 

t.HiQ  to  a  higher  standard  of  cultivation,  owing  to  the  wider  opportuni- 

t:ie8that  he  has  had  in  some  directions;  and  that  greater  development  of 

<%rtain  faculties  in  the  American  workingman  has,  in  some  degree  at 

Vnst,  been  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

These  are  the  main  points  that  I  desire  to  touch  upon  here,  and  I  do 

<Jot  know  that  I  should  care  to  occupy  your  time  at  any  length  this 

^'oming,  having  occupied  so  much  of  it  on  a  former  occasion  ;  but  I 

t'eemed  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  constant  misstatements  that  the 

/>rie8S  has  been  making  in  regard  to  these  points,  to  place  on  record 

^<sie  this  partial  and  imperfect*  statement  of  the  position  held  by  the 

'x^^ndes  unions  in  regard  to  these  factors  of  industry  and  exchange. 


New  York,  August  27, 1883. 
Hyman  Phillips  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestioa.  Where  do  you  livet — Answer.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Q.  You  were  a  delegate  to  the  labor  congress  which  was  lately  in 

88ion  in  this  city  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  I — A.  Cigar  maker. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  has  that  been  your  business  T — A.  Twenty- 
jven  years. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  to  make  any  stiitemeut  of  facts,  or  of  principles, 
ir  of  measures  that  you  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  CIGAR  MAKING. 

A.  Well,  in  our  State  the  main  cause  of  the  bad  condition  of  our 
basiness  is  infant  labor;  the  employment  of  children,  from  eight  y^^ars  of 
age  up,  in  shops — we  have  them  employed  as  young  as  eight  years — chil- 
dren that  learn  at  that  early  age  all  the  bad  that  can  be  learned,  and 
Gon8e<iuently  when  they  grow  ui>  to  man  and  womanhood  they  are  not 
fit  members  of  Kociety,  because  they  have  not  had  that  proper  e<lucation 
which  is  needeil  to  make  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  or  a  good  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Now,  it'  the  Government  could  pass  a  law  compelling  and 
enforcing  education,  and  keeping  these  chihlren  out  of  the  work-shops 
until  they  reach  a  proper  age,  I  think  it  would  benefit  the  cjndition  of 
our  tiude  greatly,  aiul  in  fact  of  all  other  tratles  in  the  West.  There 
are  other  iiicidentiil  things  in  the  trade  that  I  could  speak  of,  but  as 
Ronieof  them  havo  been  taken  hold  of  already  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  tak«*.  time  to  speak  of  them  here.  My  own  experience  when 
1  finit  arriveil  in  this  country,  in  1857,  was  a  bitter  one.  I  had  just 
leanicd  my  trade.  At  that  time  cigars  were  imported  into  this  country 
frocn  bU  over,  especially  from  Germany,  and  they  were  selling  cigars 
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Iiere  aR  low  as  $4  a  thousand,  and  they  were  making  them  here  for 
82.50  a  thousand.  But  in  1861  that  was  altered,  and  as  there  has  been 
no  change  back  since,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak  on 
that  subject? 

Q.  Wliat  relation  in  number  do  the  children,  employed  as  you  deiicribe, 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  ? — A.  The^' 
are  about  10  per  cent,  in  our  trade. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Cincinnati ;  do  you  speak  for  any  other  locality  than 
Cincinnati? — A.  !No;  Ispeak  just  the  way  I  have  evidence  of  and  about 
the  things  I  understand.*  I  would  not  like  to  speak  for  an}'  other  locality. 

Q.  But  you  have,  I  suppose,  a  general  understanding  that  the  sam«^ 
evil  exists  elsewhere  t — A.  It  does,  in  all  the  large  cities. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  point  to  which 
vou  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  f 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  WORKINOMEN. 

A.  Well,  in  fact,  I  have  myself  what  I  consider  some  practi(»il  ideas 
as  to  the  benefits  of  organization,  morejiractical,  perhaps,  than  a  great 
many  of  our  fellow  workingmen  have.  A  great  many  of  them  are  under 
the  im])ression  that  the  Government  should  pass  measures  to  relieve  the 
workingmen,  whereas,  I  believe  that  the  organizations  should  strengthen 
themselves  so  much  tliat  they  could  pass  those  laws  themselves.  For 
instance,  the  Government  has  an  eight-hour  law  on  the  stiitute  lH>ok  for 
its  employes.  If  the  Government  would  enforce  that  law,  naturally  it 
would  make  a  ])recedent  for  tlie  Avorkingmen  to  go  by,  but  on  account 
of  the  time  that  it  takes  the  Government  to  get  that  law  into  o]>eration, 
1  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  workingmen  to  pass  eight-hour  laws 
of  their  own  in  their  organizations  and  determine  not  to  work  any  longer 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  I  think  the  result  could  be  obtained  quirker 
and  more  efl'ectually  in  that  way  than  in  any  other,  aiul,  in  faet,  I  have 
some  wmstitutional  ideas  of  my  own,  but  I  do  not  care  to  express  thosi* 
ideas  here. 

Q.  \ou  would  have  the  workingmen  in  their  organizations  adopt  an 
(*ight-hour  rule,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  sti'ong  enough,  enforce  it  b\ 
leaving  the  factories  or  other  places  of  employment  when  the  eight 
hours  were  at  an  end  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  make  that  the  law  of  the  organization,  and  if  any  niem- 
l>er  disn:garde<l  that  law  or  rule  y<m  would  sub.je<'t  him  to  discipline,  1 
suppose! — A.  Well,  my  exiuMience  is  that  when  we  have  laws  of  tliat 
kind  we  need  no  discipline.  When  the  men  start  with  an  idea  of  that 
kin<l  tliey  never  work  against  it. 

Q.  Do  ytm  think  that  if  the  Cigar  Makers  International  rnioii  .sliouhi 
adopt  that  nile  you  could  enforce  it ;  or  would  outside  labor  ronii'  in. 
1al>or  not  belonging  to  the  union,  ami  in  the  end  compel  you  tosit)aiiilon 
vour  ttrgaiiizatioii  ?  \>o  you  think  >ou  are  stn)ng  enough  t4»  rntVinv 
such  a  rule  .' — A.  Well,  I  have  to  speak  locally  again.  I  think  that  if 
tiur  intiTnatioiial  ninoii  would  ]iass  a  law  making  eight  hours  a  dH\ 
the  rule  tor  the  cigar  makers,  we  could  enforce  it  in  New  York. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  that  thev  should  be  stnmg  «*noii;:h  in 
all  tht*  great  centers  of  business  to  enforce  the  rule  rverywhen-,  i^r  at 
1ra>t  at  all  the  iirincipal  points,  in  order  to  enforce  it  surct*ssfull\  in 
one  ]il.ii-e,  cvi'ii  in  Cincinnati  f — A.  It  woidd  Ih*  ni'C(*ssary ;  and  my  ide^i 
is  tliat  it  is  no  use  to  jiass  these  hiws  unless  vou  have  a  strong  enough 
organi/.ation  ti»  cnton-e  them.  You  see  we  could  get  the  lH*nctit  thait 
we  are  seeking  soi>ner  from  co-oiK^ration  than  from  expecting  the  Gov- 
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to  bHv  h  tt>  ttBb  becaote.  accordin  ?  to  my  yhssu  ^  Cbe  goreru iimai 
K  i«Im  kait  raktf  b«4^* 

j|L  Wliert  v«ff«  Tf<i  iM^n? — A-  I  ira*  bom  in  Lo::tdo&. 
).  T««  kar«  nsf>icd  ::i  ijji*  Kfxmrrr  s-ioe  ISiJT.  yvi  eay  ! — A-  Y«*, 
.    1  caae  b«ff«  vbea  I  ta»  ieLirs^:^Zi  ytar^  of  u<c. 
^  Do  JOQ  thisk  ycQ  enyol i  in  likr  siaoim:.*  ^oforvie  41  rv«r:2la:>>a  ;i^m«t 
^Mt»hM  iw  iirfefcjjdrcD  ? — A.  So  fir  a«  I  ;c'a  to:x^n:«:«L  I  voc&>i  ckk 

id.  I  :feirk  i^hS  :«  &  «c£'^>M:t;  t1:i:  :be  (j^jv^riLZif*::::  «>arbi  t'^^  T^k^ 
aoB  spoQL  ^7  ii  2»  -tilt  CLTT  c*f  Tift  i'xe'Ttfftiirj*::;  -  ii  ilv  w:i*>:-r:.  vj  «** 

Q.  Do  Tc«xi  liiiLk  xiiks  scy  tix-T  -:«r  t**!:  L:»^  !•▼  #a.:i  -pt  *"i:i'/r»irc 

MmuLied  IT"  lire  miKCi*— tr^sa*  ::  it  lI**:-  «ruec>d*<G  Vj  '.ii*:  k£ri«VL:^- 

wxjTxrtl  IklKir*?^  If  TJie:*-  i*cn  dtrrw  ii.b*  ti**'y.  \9^\i.^  r^z-r  ilzji^s- 
2*.  vill  !*  crk'TL  nzKtL  Tiw  «5i:5»j*-y  zjj*:  iiIm.1^  •:•'  :lf*r  Jifc'Loj^'rt  :l  you.? 

iTKi  txms  "LJ::ji;fci*i:y  TJitjrt  vil  :it  ^nzi^-i  b  **:;»:  ly  t»f  it>.»!  il  :ij'.>f»t 
lAff  liitT  will  ^.ifr  vT.Liu:  v.  v:ci:  jji.r*c  Liiur^  * — A.  TLt':  iriTL'T  l*-V.* 
.a«Krc  «•  miKClIJt'd  JuiiKir.  :ici  ::  i::n->Ju'.»;  l»*r  •*:■  u.  ;*:j:iLru  •.'.•  ^L:  j*jc 
te:  tiecuuiE:  ytiii  ccmjc  iicn  uj:t  Uitwe  m^L  Ir-'.nL  Ui«:  lituc  «liiC  ;>in 
xtt  ti*  Ik  bntduetf  uitf  i:  ZbJi**  un  bi»j(rtimc»:t»L:j.'  erf  r^sart..  ji:iiiih,LOy. 


Q.  Hf»v  jonr  oi*?*  n  Tikk*-  ii-  ^  •<  :•*•  fa  r.irtT  muktsr ! — ^.  '>v*^.  i 
rrtfKHBt  mta  vm-  LsTt-  v«rt**c  a:  :;  fc'.l  lii**:?  IrreK.  »liic-  I  1:1. v»:  ♦•m^i. 
ifliviir  C!OiLic  j*afcrL  liit  Tradt:  n.  owr  ye^tr.  unc  t:u*^i  .1  Lut^  «**^i  v»t:ii«i> 
tucixiiHik  uin^fl*-  nr  iivcz  y*-ur^.  Z:  (l*•}•flld^  *fL*iT-»i''y  in,  ui»:  Uiti..  iii»v 
*  if-cnf  Tilt  'CTiat.  Tii^s^  urt-  difi*??viiT  i»!i:iiyii*H'  i»'  i: — auut.  v  urL. 
i>^«r  ¥-iriL.  aiiL  nunc  vort.  Xcmc.  vnri:  it  lij^  i^a*«:  ^kilj^-c.  :  Muiji*-' 
'*rt  ntmi*!*^  iiesL.  uuc  iiuucl  vm-L  it-  tut  un^sr  riiilli^-d.  I  n^tt^-c.  uy  u|». 
*^^a«sburj'  iL  liijf  •JiTy  iif  2^*-^  yi»rK.  li  11  ;■  iiiut.  n  i-i.^iuir:  }:*\. 
•^  "^^  lit  u]nirt?iiiiu»rL  lir  sfei  ."^*farfc  1l  iLit  'jnuuiry  liit  ii;»:»:t;i:U'jt 
'9^'  i*  uir»*t  7  •fUTh. 

^-  ff  yoc  iiuvt  ury  ii'j^uer  Kncp^^tim  tuu:  ;  i»l  d»?fii2^  it-  mbLt:.  .^  ul 
"^  J^nieeed  ii  muiit  n  'it  lut  toumiirit* . — jL  "  liUTt  imiuiiii:  liirzue: 
^^^*i^  lit*-  ixiHn*?T  ijuf  ittHSL  pimt  i«v«!  ^^  t-ry  ".iinmiiirii-y. 


■ 

i-  "^iiaT  jh  y«»u!  O'.niimTiDi  '. — ^.  I  uu  ii  iiriiri*-! 

kW  iMni;  ii  fe^»:4»sii»i  iL  ;m^  'jir;  '. — x.    Yt*,.  rjii 

Q-  A:  luk-  Kia;!%  of  our  vnrj^^jiiiu^t  vi:l  ui    iin*rrnff«fiiT  viiut^e*.-  liLt 

^  niC  ii  r*:)*^^^*^!!'^^'^-*''*-^'^-    ^^    '^^  I2i':l:2i*ri.   'ii    alji*v  iii*    v-|IlJ«fci^  ii 

d^lDtlMr  tfii^fiiiiifi  o'  tip  i-iHii;iiirir*.  —  ^    V  •.'!..  I  uoi  :  i.uuv  luu:  wt 
K'Uiii*   :m^i  iiuvr   11   mi!  «;r;   11    hu!  ira(i»..     'Jir  ivuuk- it 
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0688  of  workmen ;  the  supply  generally  appears  to  be  greater  than  t 
demand,  which  necessarily  keeps  some  idle  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  there  many  idle  t — A.  Probably  from  20  to  50-~rangingaloi 
about  those  numbers  at  different  i>eriods. 

Q.  Out  of  about  how  many  altogether  t — A.  Out  of  about  800 
present.    That  800  includes  probably  600  who  are  employed  in  theCk 
ernment  Printing  (Mce  and  about  200  ontsidie.    T&ese  20  to  50  idle  m 
are,  of  course,  amongst  the  outsiders. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  state  anything  about  the  general  condition 
labor  and  the  complaints  which  laborers  urge  against  the  existing  ^ 
tem  and  conditions  of  their  employment  f — ^A.  Well,  in  general,  I  thii 
there  ought  to  be  some  means  found  of  avoiding  strikes.  Our  oonditid 
is  such  that  if  wc  are  not  able  to  organize,  and  to  secure  by  organisatio 
a  fair  living  for  ourselves,  then,  if  the  employers  do  not  concede  ourdi 
mands,  we  have  no  remedy  but  to  strike.  It  is  either,  ^^  Take  what  w 
give  you  or  go ;"  and  it  becomes  a  necessity  for  us  to  organise  inordi 
to  protect  ourselves  from  being  crowded  down  too  much. 

A  BOARD  OF  ABBITBATION. 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  proper  for  the  General  Government,  < 
the  State  governments,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  pass  a  law  creatiDgao 
appointing  a  board  of  arbitration  to  which  matters  of  grievances  or  di 
agreement  between  employes  and  employers  should  be  submitt^.  Thi 
board  would  be  responsible  to  the  people,  and  they  would  have  d 
power  to  correct  abuses  at  the  polls.  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  got 
thing. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  law  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
Pennsylvania  at  its  last  session  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  board  of  arbitration,  legalized  and  anthoriied 
settle  disputes  between  employers  and  employes,  would  be  a  gw 
thing t — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  best  plan  that  I  can  see  at  the  present  tini 

LIMITATION  OF  PROFITS  FROM  FRANCHISES. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  for  existing  evils  that  you  desire  to  iO( 
gestt — A.  Nothing  more  than  that  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  the  Goven 
ment  to  grant  franchises  and  incorporate  companies  and  corporatioD 
and  let  them  make  an  unlimited  amount  of  profit  off  their  actual  invMi 
ment ;  I  think  that  has  a  tendency  to  pile  up  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
few,  and,  of  course,  wealth  is  power  and  tends  naturally  to  bring  na  al 
under  control. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  when  corporate  franchises  or  privileges  ar 
granted,  the  Government  ought  to  exercise  a  supervisory  control  t 
limit  the  profits  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  limi 
their  profits.  I  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  that  brsod 
of  industry,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  give  others  a  chance  to  eompeti 

THE  CONDITION  OF  WOREINOMEN  NOT  DCPROVINO. 

Q.  Have  yoia  or  your  organization  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  paten 
lawst — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  any  particular  complaint  to  make,  ool; 
that  it  appears  that  the  ])atents,and  in  fact  all  the  later  improveiDent 
in  the  way  convention,  do  not  benefit  the  workingmen  at  all.  Hit»  roudi 
tion  is,  I  believe,  grow  ing  worse.  There  is  no  restriction  at  all  upon  tb 
importation  of  cneap  labor,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ohinese,  but  ad  th 
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pmtectiou  appears  to  be  reserved  for  the  capitalists,  the  inauufacturers, 
Jkui  so  on. 

Q.  Have  you  and  the  societies  or  organizations  to  wliicli  you  belong 
coniidered  much  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
opoa  labor  t  Has  that  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  your  unions  t — ^A. 
Yes ;  there  are  very  few  men  who  take  any  interest  in  this  question  but 
what  consider  that  the  new  inventions  that  are  coming  out  from  time  t(\ 
time  make  labor  as  a  general  thing  cheaper,  although  they  may  not  les- 
sen the  amount  of  labor  employed  to  a  great  extent,  because  it  appears 
Uiat  there  is  a  tendency  to  add  new  artificial  appendages  to  nearly  every- 
tliinf!  that  is  made,  which  requires  of  course  a  great  deal  of  labor.  In 
the  building  tittde,  for  example,  when  machinery  is  brought  to  bear,  a 
grander  scheme  of  architecture  grows  up,  and,  as  the  sewing  machine 
hiis  come  into  use  there  has  come  to  be  a  greater  amount  of  omamenta- 
tiuD  put  on  the  work,  so  that  there  is  now  perhaps  three  times  the  work 
Ml'  that  kind  on  a  dress  that  there  was  formerly. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  facilities  of  making  stitches  by  the  sew- 
ixig  machine  has  caused  more  stitches  to  be  made  than  would  be  made 
otherwise  f — A.  Tes^  that  is  what  I  have  been  tryingto  get  at.  It  does 
not  benefit  the  parties  that  work  at  it  a  bit,  though,  I  think.  In  ftict  I 
think  it  is  against  them.  They  are  not  able  to  buy  or  wear  those  dresses 
that  they  make  or  anything  like  them.  They  work  from  morning  till 
night  for  50,  GO,  or  70  cents  a  day. 

PRINTERS  FAIRLY  PAID  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Q.  Do  the  printers  of  Washington  receive  wages  enough  to  support 
them  in  comfort t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  that  the  wages  JBb.  Washing- 
tfm  are  tolerably  fair,  although  there  is  better  wages  paid  than  we  get 
there  outside  of  the  Government  employ. 

Q.  What  is  your  pay  there  t — A.  We  work  piece-work  and  we  are  paid 
40  cents  a  1,000  ems.    That  is  in  private  employ. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  mal^e  any  further  suggestions t — A.  No,  sir;  I 
believe  not. 


New  York,  August  27, 1883. 
WiLLiAji  McClelland  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Yon  reside  in  this  city,  I  believe  t — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qi  What  is  your  business  t— A.  The  engineering  business.  I  am  a 
ptitem-maker. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  labor  organizations  t — A.  I  am  a 
QiaDber  of  the  central  district  committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  and  I  was  a  delegate  from  that  society  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Federation  of  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  recently  held  in  this 
city. 

Q.  Yoa  may  state  to  the  committee  such  matters  i>ertainiug  to  our 
inquiry  as  you  desire,  whether  they  be  mutters  of  fact  qr  ideas  or  prin- 
ciplea,  or  measures  designed  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple in  your  craft  or  in  other  occupations. 

THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  ENGENKERS. 

A.  I  liuve  been  principally  Connected  with  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  and  Machinists,  and  have  come  in  contact  with  other  as- 
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bociatious  where  joint  action  had  to  be  taken.    I  should  like  to  ttaj  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  that  society^  because  it  is  the  one  that  I  know  moit 
about  and  is  illustrative,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  sucoessfoi  realiution 
of  the  ideas  entertained  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  delegates 
to  the  late  federation  congress.    We,  as  a  society,  embrace  all  of  the 
best  features  of  the  trades  unions,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  objeotioimble 
ones.    The  society  is  of  an  international  character.    It  has  branches  ^ 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  ^NTew  Zealand,  QaeenalaDd^ 
India,  France,  Malta,  ESngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.    It  has  50,00^3 
members  and  a  fund  of  f  841,000.    In  1877  this  fund  was  $1,384,000^ 
From  that  time  until  now  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  have  been  such  thi 
the  fund  has  come  down  to  the  figure  that  I  have  stated,  $841,000. 

Q.  Does  your  society  embrace  locomotive  engineeist — ^A.  All  tl  _^ 
engineers;  although  the  locomotive  engineers  have  dboieties  of  th^^^; 
own. 

Q.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  your  association  t — A.  In  London 
at  present. 

Q.  Where  are  the  American  headquarters  t — ^A.  In  New  York.    yVe 
have  spent  as  much  in  one  quarter  as  $150,000  over  our  income  at  timcf 
of  bad  trade,  because  at  such  times  not  only  have  we  to  pay  our  donatioa 
benefits,  but  sickness  seems  to  increase  when  times  are  bad. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  good  and  bad  trade  t — ^A.  I  mean  by  good 
trade  a  time  when  most  of  our  members  are  employed. 

Q.  At  remunerative  rates  f — ^A.  At  the  best  rates  they  can  get 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  bad  trade  t — ^A.  What  I  call  bad  tnde  i^ 
when  a  great  number  of  i>erson8  are  out  of  employment  because  they 
cannot  Snd  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  say  that  when  the  latter  condition  exists  sickness  ift  " 
creases  t — A.  Yes :  it  seems  to  increase.    From  1877  until  now  we  hav^^ 
had  better  trade  than  for  some  time  before,  and  the  fhnd  is  gmng  oC 
increasing  and  we  are  rapidly  building  up,  and  ^rill  probably  leadi  th^ 
higher  figure  again  before  we  stop.    As  the  membership  increases  <p^ 
course  the  funds  increase. 

"DONATION^  AND  "SICK"  BSNSFIT8. 

In  this  society  we  have  what  we  call  a  donation  benefit  That  is,  whe^^ 
a  member  is  out  of  employment  he  receives  firom  the  sootetr  $3  per  weel^  * 
When  he  is  sick  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  amount.  We  have  also  ^ 
superannuation  benefit  which  entities  a  member,  aooonling  to  the  length 
of  time  he  has  been  in  the  society,  to  sums  ranging  firom  $U0  to$3  ^ 
week,  for  life.  I  am  not  done  with  the  benefits  je^  bat  I  mentfam  Ouam^ 
points  to  show  you  that  the  workingmen  try  to  help  ttiMnaelveiaa  amoib 
as  they  can  by  providing  in  times  of  comparative  prospcffitgr  Ibr  tti^ 
darker  periods  of  their  existence. 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  society,  the  engineering  trade  WM 
broken  up  into  sectional  societies,  and  although  each  one  of  thoee  BOtkh 
ties  had  the  same  objects  in  view,  yet  they  were  divided  as  to  pdlogr,  nd 
they  found  that  the  efforts  of  one  organization  were  neatraUsed  by  tk 
indifference  of  others,  and  that  bv  acting  separately  they  obtained  oaly 
negative  resolts  and  played  into  the  hands  of  the  employers.    AAst  ooft- 
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•iderabk)  uegotiation  they  banded  themnelves  iuto  one  bociety ,  uuder  the 
aueof  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers^  Machinists,  Millwrights, 
flnithfly  and  Pattern-makers.  Daring  Uie  first  years  of  the  existence  of 
tte  society  they  had  considerable  trooble  and  the  membership  was  re- 
^Doed  nearly  2,000. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  lu  1851.  Since  that  time  the  society 
liM  gone  on  increasing  in  usefulness,  area,  and  numbers,  and  now  it 
fltrads  at  the  figures  I  first  quoted  here.  In  1862,  eleven  years  after  the 
amalgamation,  the  membership  had  increased  to  24,234,  and  the  cash  on 

bsDd  was  $791,579.    In  1872,  ten  years  later,  the  membership  was  41,075. 

In  1877  it  was  45,071,  and  the  cash  on  baud  was  $1,380,350. 

'*  EQUALIZATION  "  OP  FUNDS. 

We  have  in  this  association  an  equalization  system  which  has  been 
^opted  from  us  by  various  organizations  and  found  to  be  of  immense 
benefit.  Mr.  Gomi>ers  (who  has  testified  here  and  who  will  testify  again 
to-day)  informs  me  that  he  took  that  idea  from  our  society  and  engrafted 
it  uto  the  organization  of  the  cigar-makers.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
the  funds  are  totaled  up  and  divided  into  so  much  per  member,  and  the 
branches,  which  have  only  so  much  j^r  head,  are  supplied  by  the 
branches  which  have  more.  Thus  a  member  is  as  well  provided  for  in 
one  branch  as  he  is  in  another,  notwithstanding  the  difiference  in  num- 
bers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  troubled  by  defalcations  or  breaches  of  trust? — 
A.  Tes ;  we  have  been  from  time  to  time  troubled  in  that  way,  but  not 
^  any  great  extent,  because  the  funds  are  taken  care  of  by  trustees  and 
<lifferent  officers,  in  such  a  fashion  that  no  one  or  two  ofiicers  can  ever 
iuUMile  any  more  than  what  is  used  for  current  exi)enses.  A  secretary 
iBay  defraud  a  society  of  money  he  receives  from  members  iu  the  couu- 
^**-money  which  they  send  to  him  to  pay  their  contributions — but  it  is 
^  arranged  that  we  can  never  lose  much  money ;  it  is  too  well  guarded. 

■ 

THE  "BENEFITS^  AGAIN. 

Coming  back  to  the  beuetits  of  the  society,  1  have  mentioned  the 
Tptk  benefit  and  the  sick  benefit.  We  have  also  a  superannuation  ben- 
^t,  and  as  the  rule  speaks  with  greater  perspicuity  and  clearness  upon 
^'^t  point  than  I  could,  I  will  read  it : 

_Aiij  OMmber  fifty  yean  of  age  who  has  been  eighteen  years  snccesaively  in  the  so- 
2^ty,  and  who,  through  old  age  or  infirmity  is  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of 


appUea  for  a  iaperannoation  benefit,  shall  state  hisolaims  to  a  summoned 
_  of  B»  branch.  Soould  the  meeting  be  satisfied  with  the  validity  of  his 
^  ***^r  shall  fUmish  notice  to  the  local  council,  who  shall  have  power  to  grant 
^%«flam  of  fSi.lU  per  week.  If  twenty-five  vears  in  the  society  when  he  tlrst  com- 
^>at«a  to  receive  superannuation,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  |2.60  per  week ;  if  thirty 
y^BM  in  the  MMiety  be  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  $2.70  per  week  ;  if  forty  years  in 
^ba  soeiaty  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  $3  per  week. 

These  jMiyments  continue  during  the  balance  of  the  man's  life. 

Q.  What  are  the  dues  of  the  members  f — A.  Thirty  cents  per  week 
per  head,  and  no  trades  union  can  live  and  discharge  its  obligations  as 
itshoold  with  lower  dues.  That  is  proved,  by  our  thirty-two  years,  ex* 
perienoe.  from  the  fact  that  we  have  never  any  more  funds  than  are 
needed  for  emergencies.  We  have  never  been  out  of  funds,  but,  as  you 
althongh  we  raised  our  fund  at  one  time  to  more  than  a  million  and 

qoarter  we  are  down  again  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
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The  next  benefit  is  the  accident  benefit.  Oar  members  in  the  coarse 
of  their  basiness  are  nataraUy  liable  to  accideata,  and  were  a  man  not 
provided  for  in  some  fashion  an  accident  might  stake  him  a  paaper  de^ 
pendent  on  private  or  public  charity  for  the  balance  of  his  life,  bat  by 
becoming  a  member  of  such  a  society  as  oars  he  is  saved  from  that  lia- 
bility, and  in  case  an  accident  befalls  him  he  will  be  provided  for  in  thi(» 
fashion : 

Any  member  not  more  than  |5.80  in  arrears,  who  may,  by  losing  a  limb  or  haying 
one  oiBabled  by  accident  or  otherwise,  or  throush  blindness,  imperfect  Tision/mpo- 
plcKiy,  or  paralysis,  be  rendered  x>ermaDently  unable  to  follow  any  of  the  departmenta 
of  trade  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  these  roles,  provided  saoh  was  not  the  reanlt 
of  intemperance  or  of  other  improper  oondnot,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  |600. 

By  Mr.  Oeoboe  : 

Q.  How  is  that  paid ;  is  it  paid  down  t — ^A.  That  is  paid  down.  It  is 
intended  to  enable  the  man  to  start  some  little  basiness  or  something 
else  to  provide  for  the  balance  of  his  life,  may  be. 

Q.  Does  he  get  that  benefit  inaddition  to  the  annaity  of  $3a  week  t — A. 
He  gets  this  on  the  prodaction  of  medical  and  other  testimony  of  sach 
disablement,  satisfactory  to  the  lodal  council ;  and  if  any  member  is  able 
to  resnme  work  after  receiving  this  money  he  retams  the  money. 

We  have  also  a  faneral  benefit.  If  a  member's  wife  dies  he  receives 
$30.  Of  coarse  that  is  not  enough  to  bary  her,  but  we  do  not  calcalate 
to  support  a  man  entirely,  because  that  would  encourage  idleness,  nor 
do  we  calculate  to  keep  1dm  entirely  when  he  is  sick,  because  that  wouhi 
encourage  scheming;  we  only  intend  to  assist.  The  man  may  have  a 
little  money  himseS'  and  ours  will  make  up  the  balance  of  what  he  re- 
quires. If  a  member  dies  his  next  of  kin  receives  $72  for  the  funeral 
expenses. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  contemplated  for  the  widow  or  the  ohiUlreu 
excepting  that  for  the  immediate  expenses  of  the  fiineral  t — A.  Ko,  sir ; 
not  in  the  rules  nor  in  any  other  way  except  that  the  members  nBually 
stand  by  the  widow  where  the  case  is  deserving  and  commends  itself  to 
their  consideration. 

Q.  Hiat  is,  they  stand  by  her,  each  acting  as  an  individual  f — A.  Ex- 
actly so. 

Q.  Or  is  there  a  power  in  each  local  association  to  appropriate  for 
worthy  cases  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  when  a  member  dies  that  clears  oat  his 
claims. 

The  next  point  is  the  benevolent  fund.  That  is  raised  from  time  to 
time  by  a  separate  vote  of  the  members.  It  is  applied  to  exceptional 
cases  of  distress.  We  have  had  cases  where  a  man  was  sick,  and  his 
wife  was  sick,  and  misfortunes  seemed  to  come  on  him  one  after  an- 
other and  combine  to  put  him  in  a  very  bad  sitaation.  \\lien  such  a 
case  as  that  is  laid  before  the  central  committee  of  the  place  whezv 
he  is,  they  will  vote  him  $20,  or  $25,  or  %iiO,  For  instance,  last  week 
the  Milwaukee  branch  made  application  on  behalf  of  an  old  man  who 
had  been  forty -three  years  a  member;  that  is,  he  was  a  member  of  aom^* 
of  the  sectional  societies  previous  to  the  amalgamaiiuu.  He  was  a  Aa|>er 
annuated  member*,  and  had  been  confined  for  some  time  |»ast  to  his  b««i 
with  rheumatism.  His  oiily  scarce  of  income  was  from  the  saperannaa- 
tion  benefit,  $2.70.  In  such  a  case  of  course  tlie  district  committee  (of 
which  I  happened  to  be  a  memberj,  had  no  hesitaliou  in  grantins  hiin 
$30,  and  should  a  further  call  be  made  of  course  they  will  consider  iu 

I  think  I  have  now  said  about  as  much  as  I  wish  to  say  aboat  the 
organication  of  the  society. 
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STRIKSS  TO  BE  ATOIDBD  IF  POSBIBLK. 

Ihe  Bert  tiimg  is  that  theee  rules  do  not  oiake  any  jMoviaion  for 
ftrikea,  but  bo  tnde  organixation  can  ignore  the  possibility  of  stzikes. 
Tkj  are  the  only  veapon  in  the  bands  of  soch  an  organisation  which 
iker  can  ultimately  resort  to.  bat  they  are  only  to  be  resorted  to  at  the 
Terr  last  as  a  remedial  measure.  In  soch  cas€«  a  member  of  onr  organ- 
iatioa  reoeires  $3  a  veek.  the  same  as  when  he  is  idle^  with  #L50  ad- 
ditioiial,  which  is  raised  separatelv  from  what  is  called  the  oontingenr 
fond. 

Q.  How  can  a  strike  be  originated  so  that  your  association  will  fsel 
responsible  for  thoee  eontribntions  f — A.  Well,  we  not  only  support  our 
ovn  members,  bat.  ander  certain  circumstances,  we  support  outsidenc 

PISCE-WORE  AN  EVIL. 

In  the  case  of  an  encroachment  upon  the  hours  of  labor,  that  is  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  them  or  to  introduce  piece-work  where  piece-work  hac^ 
not  existed  before*  we  give  such  suppon  :  because  we  look  upon  pieoe- 
vorfc  as  one  of  the  worst  evils  which  we  have  to  contend  with.  It  iA 
uoaDy  very  well  paid  at  the  oommenoement»  but  it  always  degenerates 
oltimately  into  a  system  of  task  work  that  borders  on  slavery. 

HOW  A  STRIKE  KAY  BE  ORDERED  AND  SUSTAINED. 

Q-  Where  difficulties  exist  and  the  question  has  to  be  decided  whether 
fhm  diall  be  a  strike  or  not^  who  decides  it  T — A.  An  aggregate  meet- 
ing of  tiie  whole  locality  involved;  and  previous  to  going  on  strike  it 
is  necessary  to  consult  the  head  authorities  of  that  district. 

Q.  How  large  are  those  **  districts'"?  How  many  uf  them  are  there  in 
thiseoantary  f— A.  Close  uj»on  3,00(i. 

Q*  Each  district,  then,  is  independent  and  can  decide  for  itself  whether 
there  shall  be  a  strike  or  not  T — A.  On  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
^7  require  to  consult  the  New  York  central  distiict  committee.  I  am 
not  sope  what  provision  is  made  tor  the  other  side 

Q-  A  strike  being  decided  upon,  it  follows,  according  to  your  rules. 

^t  the  entire  funds  of  the  association  are  liable  to  l>e  taken  and  ex- 

Pttded  if  you  see  fit  to  so  appropriate  them.    Is  that  the  rule^  and  if  so. 

does  it  apply  to  the  funds  of  the  whole  national  onler  or  only  to  the  funds 

ot  the  brotherhood  in  this  country  f — A.  The  funds  of  the  society  are 

QQder  the  control  of  the  members,  and  can  be  devoted  to  any  purpose 

jost  as  they  think  proper,  and  should  the  funds  be  expended,  they  would 

reoew  them  by  another  levy  over  and  above  the  regular  contribution  of 

30  cents  a  week.    In  this  country  our  members  have  paid  as  high  as  60 

csDts:  th<«t  was  when  gold  fluctuated  60  that  they  did  not  know  what 

the  value  of  the  30  oents  a  week  would  really  be.    At  that  time  they 

imid  00  cents  a  week  fur  a  while,  then  50  cents  a  week,  then  40  cents  a 

week,  and  now  30  oents  a  week. 

Q.  But  my  question  is,  could  that  whole  fund  of  over  $800,000,  which 
yoor  organixation  now  has,  be  made  available  to  sustain  a  strike  in  this 
cooRtxy  f — A.  Yes,  8ir. 

Ql  And  to  saBtain  a  strike  in  a  single  district  in  this  country,  if  the 
ati&a  were  raffRlarly  initiated  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  ftmdii 
way  I — A.  X  es,  sir ;  if  it  weie  necessary.    We  tried  to  enforce 
ago  a  half-holiday.    It  was  a  sort  of  a  failure,  and  at  the  same 
it  was  a  snocess.    Borne  establishments  to  this  day  give  it,  b"** 
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very  few  of  them.  I  am  only  a¥rare  of  one  that  gives  the  whole  of  the 
half  day,  although  all  the  members  of  the  engineering  trade  in  Brook- 
lyn stop  work  at  3  o'clock,  and  in  New  York  they  stop  work  at  4  or  5 
c^clook.    Where  I  am  employed  I  work  sixty  hours  per  week. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  experience  of  your  organization 
iR  such  that  you  can  state  whether  more  strikes  arise  under  the  direc- 
tion of  these  organizations  than  arise  outside  and  independent  of  them  f — 
A.  If  I  understand  your  question  right,  it  is  this:  does  trades  unioniHm 
increase  strikes  t 

Q.  Yes;  does  it  increase  the  number  of  stiikest — A.  Well,  if  there 
was  no  trades  unionism  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  striken. 
Trades  unionism  is  the  result  of  the  failure  of  individual  action.  I  am  » 
poor  man.  When  I  goto  a  rich  man  to  seek  employment  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  get  employment  somewhere,  and  he  is  more  powerful  in  mak- 
ing conditions  than  I  am,  because  if  I  don't  work  for  him  somebody  «Isc» 
i^ill,  because  we  are  all  working  for  bread  and  butter,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  have  it.  Trades  unionism  is  a  combination  of 
individuals  who,  having  sympathies  and  interests  in  common,  combine 
for  their  mutual  protection,  and  a  strike  is  resorted  to  where  they  have 
failed  to  get  what  they  regard  as  their  rights  by  logic  and  have  been 
(impelled  to  resort  to  other  means  in  their  iK>wer.  A  strike  is  a  success 
when  it  is  inaugurated  at  the  right  time,  and  when  the  parties  going  ou 
strike  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  funds.  The  rule  is  that  a  strike 
will  be  successful  when  these  conditions  are  observed,  although  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  A  strike  is  a  failure  where  the  striking 
parties,  not  being  sufficiently  organized,  depend  on  outside  assistjinre 
and  not  on  the  means  which  they  have  already  provided.  Take  the  tel- 
egraphers' strike,  which  is  the  last  that  has  occurred  here,  and  therefore 
easily  brought  to  mind.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  telegraphers 
went  on  strike  depending  ni)on  outside  assistance.  I  infer  this  fmm 
difi'erent  sources  of  knowledge,  but  anybody  would  infer  it  from  their 
first  meeting,  where  great  lio]>es  were  entertained  of  success  ami  the 
enthusiasm  was  great.  The  S])eakei*s  then*  mentioned  different  parties 
who  were  willing  to  subscribe  for  their  assistiiuce,  but  I  don't  rememl>ei 
any  of  them  making  any  statement  thnt  they  had  very  many  thounaml 
dollars  on  hand  to  sustain  themselves.  The  result  was  that  their  strike 
failed.  Tlrey  were  not  sufficiently  fortified  internally  with  the  sinewn 
of  war  to  justify  them  in  taking  the  position  they  did  take.  On  thr 
other  hand,  our  niemlM^rs,  the  whole  .50,000,  eould  go  uiion  strike  anil 
keep  it  up  for  close  u]>on  eight  weeks,  and  never  send  around  the  hai 
once.  That  is  done  by  making  a  sufficiently  large  weekly  contribution, 
which  is  not  much  to  themen  when  they  are  employee),  but  which  prove?^ 
of  immense  beuetit  when  they  e^me  to  need  it. 

STRIKKS   A    NKCKS8AKV    KVIL. 

Now,  I  dare  say  that  in  the  courst*  of  your  investigation  here  your  ex 
perience  has  been  ]»n'tty  mneh  like  my  own  in  reganl  to  the  opinioD^ 
you  have  heard  about  strikes.    You  will  find  a  great  diversity  of  opin 
ion  as  to  the  legitimacy  and  utility  of  strikes.    There  ift  no  workingmau 
who  lielieves  in  strikes  tor  their  i»wii  sake.     I  do  not  believe  in  striken, 
but  1  would  go  on  strike  to  morrow  if  it  was  justifieil  by  the  cinuoi 
stances.     When  you  hear  a  man  or  a  Ixxly  of  men  declaim  against 
striken  today  and  see  them  go  u|)ou  strike  to-morrow,  that  may  seieiu 
iDOonsistent,  but  it  is  inccmsistent  only  in  a  superficial  sense.    When  ai 
man  says  that  hi*  does  not  iH'lieve  in  strikes  and  the  neit  day  goefi  nu 
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Strike,  the  difference  between  his  theory*  and  his  practice  is  similar  to 
tht  diilerence  between  things  as  he  would  like  to  see  them  and  things 
aM  they  are— the  difference  between  the  course  that  he  would  like  to 
Adopt  and  the  course  that  he  is  forced  to  adopt  by  the  circumstances 
tkat  sniToand  him.    A  workingman  dependent  on  his  wages  (and  that 
ifl  the  mlw  genuine  workingman)  has,  by  experience,  too  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  misery  involved  in  strikes  to  rush  into  them  unless  there  is 
fiomeUiing  very  important  at  stake.    There  have  been,  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient nnmber  of  cases  brought  before  the  public  to  show  that  the  work- 
ingman is  not  the  man  who  always  benefits  by  ^  strike,  at  least  not  ini- 
HMdiately ;  but  if  we  wish  to  keep  up  the  position  of  the  trade  we  are 
eogaged  in  we  must  make  such  efforts  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  nec- 
<4aai7  to  clo  that,  and  to  leave  the  trade  in  at  least  as  good  a  condition 
ro  the  succeeding  generation  as  that  iu  which  we  found  it,  and  our  aim 
's  to  leave  it  in  a  better  condition.    Were  we  not  to  strike  under  any 
^circumstances  what  would  be  the  result t    If  argument  failed,  and  the 
t^mployers  said  they  would  not  give  either,  an  advance  of  wages  or 
shorter  hours,  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter.    But  the  workers 
^»v  going  on  strike  at  the  right  time  (as  the  cloak-makers  did  in  this  city 
4  few  weeks  ago),  the  employers  find  that  they  can't  do  without  them, 
^uA  the  result  is  that  an  improved  state  of  affairs  is  established  in  that 
trade,  and,  bcdng  once  established,  it  is  a  precedent  for  the  men  to  work 
Up  to. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  were  strikes  before  tnules  unions  were  organized; 
liiat  is,  unorganized  efforts  on  the  part  of  workingmen  to  get  higher 
^^agea,  and  &at  there  were  disturbances  connected  with  such  efforts, 
^Mm  in  the  old  countries  and  here.  Yon  understand  that  to  be  so,  do 
yoD  DOtf — ^A.  I  have  seen  accounts  of  such  ca^es. 

Q.  So  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  sucresMful  strikes  are  the  result 
^f trades  unionism t — A.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  qualify  that  by  saying 
rliat  many  trades  unions  have  entered  upon  strikes  and  have  failed. 

Q.  But  that  was  because  thoy  were  not  well  organized,  or  did  not 
strike  at  the  right  time,  or  were  hutkiug  in  the  necessary  funds — that  I 
Understand  to  be  your  view  f — A.  Exactly. 

(j.  You  understand,  then,  that  trades  unions  are  the  result  to  some  ex- 
'^Ot  of  unorganized  and  unsuccessful  eflbrts  by  laboring  people  to  ob- 
Uiin  their  rights.    Having  made  those  unorganized  and  unsuccessful 
*^^ort8  and  foiled,  they  have  learned  to  organize  themselves  <ind  to  es- 
j^jj^liah  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  successful  protest  or  strike  f — A. 
Oiat  is  it.    As  I  have  said,  individual  action  as  a  general  rule  never  has 
^Ooceeded,  although  there  have  been  isolated  cases  where  an  individual 
^^^mand  could  be  enforced  when  business  was  very  brisk.    Where  all 
^k^e  members  of  the  particular  trade  are  ein])loyed  and  the  shops  are 
^«ry  busy,  a  few  individuals  can  sometimes  strike  successfully  for  higher 
l^ay.    I  have  seen  an  illustration  of  that  and  have  been  in  it,  a  case 
^bere  tlie  men  agreed  to  ask  another  quarter  dollar  a  day.    The  men 
^ti  that  trade  were  all  employed  at  the  time,  and  these  men  in  a  partic- 
V^lar  shop,  without  any  further  organization  than  a  general  agreement 
^moug  themselves  in  that  shop,  made  this  demand.    The  demand  was 
^iKftued  and  they  left  the  shop,  and  then  the  demand  of  the  ^^xtra  quar- 
ler  dollar  was  agreed  to  in  order  to  get  them  to  come  biick.    But  that 
was  ao  exceptional  case,  and  their  effort  would  not  have  been  successful 
If  there  had  been  men  iu  the  same  business  going  around  out  of  employ- 
it.    An  isolated  case  of  that  kind  does  not  establish  a  rule. 
Q.  Have  yon  any  remedial  measures  which  you  desire  to  suggest  t 
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REMEDIES. — THE  EIOHT-HOUB  LAW. 

A.  I  have  no  legislative  measures  to  propose  except  that,  like  the 
majority  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  here,  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  working  classes  if  the  Government  woald  enforce  the 
present  eight-hour  law.  If  that  law  were  eoforeed  it  would  be  some- 
thing tliat  the  trades  unions  could  point  to  as  a  precedent  showing  that 
the  Government  wanted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  workin^r 
classes  as  mucli  as  possible  by  simply  enforcing  a  law  already  on  the 
statute  book.  When  a  man  works  eight  hours  a  day  at  a  mechanical 
occupation  he  works  enough,  and  it  leaves  liim  some  little  time  for  lei- 
sure and  self-education.  TVe  have  many  public  parks  in  this  city,  bat  if 
a  man  works  ten  hours  a  day  he  has  very  little  opportunity  to 'see  them. 
Sunday  1)eing  really  his  only  leisure  time,  and  for  a  man  who  works  ten 
hours  a  day  during  the  week,  Sunday  should  1)e  a  day  of  rest  in  tbt* 
most  thorough  and  practical  sense. 

TARIFF  PROTEOTION  AND  IMPORTED  LABOR. 

I  do  not  mean  to  introduce  here  any. argument  on  protection  ver^u* 
free  trade,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out,  and  that  if 
the  position  that  the  workingmen  are  in  compared  with  that  of  their 
employern.  A  manufacturer  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  imi>ort,  under  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  all  the  pauper  labor  he  wishes  from  the  most  starv 
ing  portions  of  Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  bring  that  labor  here  in  compe- 
tition with  the  American  workingman.  There  is  no  protection  for  the 
American  workingmen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  mannfactnmr 
is  protected  to  this  extent:  there  are  heavy  duties  ]m]K>sed,  which  an* 
strictly  enforced  upon  the  im]K)rtation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  whih* 
the  manufacturer  is  at  liberty  to  import  his  labor,  the  consumer  is  not 
at  liberty  to  im])ort  manufactured  g(KKls  from  the  same  market  from 
which  tiie  manufacturer  imports  labor.  This  nursling  of  the  manufari 
urer  is  protected  and  hedged  in  on  all  sides:  so  that  on  the  one  hand, 
his  employes  have  no  protection,  and  on  the*  othiT  he  has  all  the  ]trot4>« 
tion.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  propose  any  remedial  moasnn*,  but  I  y\*-: 
wish  to  point  out  thr  injustico  of  that  state  of  atfairs. 

M:r;isi.\'jiv}:  A(vnoN  M:Krn:n. 

Asforlegishition,  1  think  a  good  phin  might  hv  to  lisive  us  aimie.  By 
that  I  don't  mean  that  tilings  an*  to  l>e  left  as  thoy  are.  1  ilo  not  mrar« 
that  my  idoa  is  that  a  committee  of  this  kind  should  return  from  whenc** 
they  came  and  do  nothing  nuiw.  When  i  say  that  I  think  it  miglit  U* 
a  good  plan  to  leave  us  alone,  1  mean  to  leaw  ns/re<\  Swocp  fnmi  xh* 
statute  books  all  the  laws  having  a  tendency  to  discriminate^  in  favor 
of  one  class  or  another:  all  laws  against  the  workingmen  and  in  favn: 
of  the  employing  class ;  all  special  legislation;  and  simply  leave  us^  t«> 
take  ear**  of  ourselves,  without  any  special  legislation.  And  when  I 
say  that  yon  slionid  leave  us  to  our  own  care.  1  mean  with  certain  lim; 
tations. 

rHII.l*  LAHOR — ('OMril.SoHY   KDfCATION. 

For  instance,  child-labor  is  a  thing  that  I  think  the  Govenuneot 
should  take  in  hand,  jnst  the  same  as  it  takes  education  in  band.    Edn 
cation  is  a  national  affair  and  should  he  enforced.    That  is  one  of  Che 
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n  that  is  more  or  less  ignored  and  evaded,  like  the  eight-hour  law. 
Tbe  Britidi  Paiiiament,  I  believe,  has  passed  a  Law  to  that  end,  the 
twtoiy  aoti  wherel^  children  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed  nnder 
ftorteui  age,  and  when  they  reach  that  age  they  are  still  compelled  to 
dsroto  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  to  school,  even  if  they  devote  the 
nit  of  their  time  to  work.  Inspectors  go  around  among  the  p^ple 
and  MB  tiiat  tiie  law  is  enforced. 
That  is  about  all  1  have  to  say  on  these  points. 

SKILLED  LABOR — DEMAND  AND  SUPPLT. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  there  \»  a  surplus  of  skilled  labor- 
m  ID  this  country  for  the  work  of  that  kind  that  has  to  be  donef  Is 
there  any  pressure  among  the  working  people  from  that  source  f — A. 
Tea  mean  are  there  more  men  than  jobsT 

Q.  Yes ;  in  the  skilled  trades. — A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  think 

«aD  be  best  answered  in  this  way.    Putting  it  in  the  shop-term,  your 

qnestion  is :  Among  skilled  mechanics  are  there  more  men  than  there 

Me  jobs  t    Now  1  could  not  say  either  yes  or  no,  in  answer  to  that  ques 

tkm  in  relation  to  the  whole  country.    There  are  certain  sections  of  the 

(^ntry  that  are  depressed  at  times  in  regard  to  tiiat  kind  of  business 

while  others  are  very  busy,  and  one  object  and  one  advantage  of  our 

organization  is  that  each  month  we  issue  a  report  showing  the  members 

where  trade  is  good  and  where  it  is  bad,  so  that  if  a  man  is  out  of  eny- 

ployment  he  can  leave  one  place  and  go  to  another.    There  are  times 

when  there  are  no  more  skilled  mechanics  in  any  one  trade  than  are 

needed,  and  there  are  other  times  when  there  are  too  many.    That  ifl 

one  of  the  factors  that  lessen  a  workingman's  income  in  the  course  of  a 

year.    A  man  may  have  so  many  days'  work  a  week,  but  he  is  so  many 

weeks  idle  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  income  is  considerably  leSH 

than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  tbe  rate  of  wages  that  he  gets  weekly. 

EMPLOYKRS  TJNWILLIN(;   TO  DISCUSS  DIFFERENCES. 

There  is  auotbcr  thing  that  I  want  to  say  about  ^trike^.  My  ezperi- 
once  is  that  one  great  factor  in  producing  strikes  is  the  strong  disincli- 
nation that  exists  on  the  part  of  some  employers  to  discuss  grievances 
at  all  with  their  workingmen.  A  strike  is  threatened,  and  the  employer 
declines  to  discuss  the  complaints  of  the  men,  and  at  last  tbe  thing  has 
l^one  on  so  long  and  so  far  that  a  strike  can  only  be  avoided  with  great 
diiBcnlty  if  avoided  at  all.  The  employers  in  treating  with  their  work- 
ingmen adopt  a  superior  standpoint  They  do  not  treat  with  them  as 
equals.  Whether  that  is  right  or  wrong  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but 
there  certainly  is  that  disinclination  on  the  part  of  employers  to  treat 
with  their  men  or  to  discuss  matters  with  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
deputation  ^ter  deputation  of  the  men  may  go  and  talk  with  the  em- 
ployer without  getting  any  satisfaction.  When  those  deputations  come 
back  and  make  their  reports  to  the  union  they  are  so  unsatisfactory  that 
a  feeling  is  worked  up  among  the  men  in  favor  of  a  strike,  and  then  at 
last  a  deputation  goes  and  says  to  the  employer:  '^  We  are  sorry  that 
yoa  decline  to  consider  our  demands,  but  we  are  going  to  try  to  en- 
fine  them."  Then  perhaps  the  employer  asks  wht^  is  the  trouble  and 
ii  pfDiDg  to  treat ;  but  the  trouble  then  is  that  the  men  have  been  de- 
l^^ad  md  put  off  so  long  that  the  strike  is  unavoidable. 
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RELATION  AND  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

Q.  State,  if  yoa  know  (and  doabtless  yoa  do  know  to  iome  ex- 
tent), what  is  the  relation  between  tbeemployer  and  the  employed  gen- 
erally, as  to  finendship  and  confidence  in  each  other,  or  the  contrary. 
So  far  as  you  have  observed,  what  feeling  is  generally  entertained  by 
dther  class  toward  the  other? — A.  The  employer  has  pretty  much  tbe 
same  feeling  towards  the  men  that  he  ha«  towards  his  machinery.  He 
wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  his  men  at  the  cheapest  rate.  If 
an  employer  goes  around  and  sees  a  man  working  a  lathe  at  a  certain 
speed  and  thinks  he  can  run  the  machine  just  as  well  at  a  quicker 
^Ijeed,  although  the  man  may  not  think  so,  the  employer  makes  him 
change  Uie  belt  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possible  at  the  same  time  out 
of  the  machine  and  out  of  Uie  man.  That  is  all  that  he  cares  for  the 
man  generally.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  towards  the  em- 
ployer is  generally  just  such  as  would  be  engendered  b^'  such  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  towards  them.  It  has  been  often  said  that 
the  interest  of  the  employer  and  the  interest  of  the  employed  are  iden- 
tical. They  arc  identical  in  its  being  good  for  both  that  there  shoold 
be  plenty  of  trade,  but  after  that  their  interests  are  separate ;  after  that 
the  employer  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  man,  and  the 
man  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  employer.  It  is  simply 
a  commercial  relationship,  where  the  man  gets  as  much  as  he  can  for 
his  labor,  and  ha«  never  yet  got  enough,  and  the  employer  gives  as  little 
as  he  can,  and  has  never  yet  thought  that  he  gave  too  little.  The  work 
ingman*,on  the  one  hand,  fights  for  the  necessariesof  life,  because  he  hai* 
not  wages  or  income  sufiicieut  to  enable  him  to  lay  by  anything,  UDlesi^ 
lie  be  a  young  man  with  no  responsibilities.  In  that  case  he  may  save 
a  little,  but  the  man  that  has  the  responsibilities  of  so<;ial  lite  to  bear 
can  never  save  enough  to  justify  him  in  believing  that  he  can  makt 
j»rovision  so  as  to  have  a  competency  in  his  old  age.  The  employer,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  working  not  merely  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  to 
liuild  u])  a  fortune,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  sons,  and  in  mauy 
iii stances  for  their  sous. 

Q.  You  say  the  feelings  of  the  employers  toward  th«*ir  employ t-s  an* 
Kuch  as  would  naturally  arise  out  of  that  state  of  aflairst — A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  those  feelings  an*,  as  you  havi*  obMTved  thorn. — A. 
Well,  a  man  gets  work  in  one  of  the  establishments  in  which  his  bosi- 
b<'ss  is  carried  on,  and  he  may  work  there  for  a  year  or  two  and  nev«*i 
bte  his  employer.    He  may  be  there  for  all  that  time  and  the  most  im 
hortant  man  lie  will  Si*e  is  the  sn]>erintendent  or  the  foreman.    The 
r^nperintendent  he  sees  oft<Mi  and  the  foreman  he  se«'s  aill  the  time,    lit- 
.s  very  seldom  many  minutes  out  of  his  seat.    As  for  feelings  of  friend 
*-hip  or  esteem,  then*  are  cases  where  the  men  t^steem  the  employer  for 
his  fair  dealings  and  his  seeming  willingness  to  concede  all  that   can 
Li'  conceded  and  still  leave  him  able  to  ('(Hn|K«V'  ^'itli  .Hiimuinding em 
,  loyers. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TKADK.s  VMONS. 

That  is  another  idea  that  brings  in  the  Inuiefits  of  trades  un ionium. 
Jt'men  were  not  nniteil,  but  wen'  left  to  make  individual  bargains  with 
:heir  employers,  the  greeily  employer  would  pay  little  wagen,  while  tbe 
'air  employer  would  pay  fair  wages,  and  thus  guod  mi-n  would  labor  at 
;.  disadvantage  in  romi>eting  with  Imd  men,  b^use  the  bad  employer. 
paying  low  wages,  would  l»e  able  to  underbid  the  man  who  was  wflling 
:o  pay  fair  wages.    But  a  ]»roper1y  r»rganix«Nl  trades  nnion  places aU  em- 
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jdojen  on  the  nine  level  in  that  respect;  it  may  raise  the  wages,  but 
<V€  aan  pays  no  more  than  another,  and  thns  the  employers  M  go  into 
tbcBSiket  on  the  same  terms  and  they  are  all  paying  good,  fair  wages. 

THE  BEST  ORGANIZED  TRADES  THE  BEST  PAID. 

It  is  also  remarkable — it  is  not  remarkable  to  me,  but  it  has  been 

QQtioed  by  those  who  are  not  members  of  trades  unions — that  the  best 

organized  trades  are  the  best  paid.    There  are  stone-cutters  in  this  city 

M>  well  organized  that  no  man  is  allowed  to  work  unless  he  belongs  to 

tAe  anion,  because  they  look  ui)on  a  man  who  works  outside  the  union 

su  working  against  the  interests  of  the  whole  trade,  he  working  for  less 

^ices  than  the  others  because  of  his  individual  incapacity  to  compete 

wi&  bis  fellowSj  or  his  willingness  for  other  reasons  to  take  less  per 

dij,  thus  reducing  the  social  position  of  his  fellows — because  a  man's 

mial  position  is  built  on  his  income ;  a  man  holds  just  such  a  social 

podtion  as  his  income  allows.    In  the  trade  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 

itone-catting,  they  work  eight  hours  a  da^s  and  the  Government  did 

Dot  limit  the  hoars  for  them,  either.    They  simply  said  that  they  would  not 

work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  they  do  not  work  any  more. 

^ow,  the  employers  of  those  men  are  all  competing  on  the  same  level  as 

^  wages,  and  are  competing  with  each  other  on  the  same  terms,  and 

''ttch  has  as  large  a  margin  as  any  of  the  rest    That  is  the  result  of  or- 

ipuiisation,  which,  as  I  have  shown  you  by  our  benefits,  makes  a  man 

aelf-respeoting  and  places  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  bur- 

d«D  upon  the  public  or  otherwise.    When  he  is  working  he  is  sustained 

bgr  Us  organization,  and  that  increases  his  compensation  to  such  an  ex- 

tmnX  that  he  is  able  to  support  the  organization,  and  at  the  same  time 

to  support  his  family,  to  educate  his  children  better,  to  live  better,  and 

U>  make  the  surroundings  of  himself  and  his  family  more  comfortable. 

Thus  his  children  being  brought  up  in  better  localities  and  with  better 

"^irrouidings,  they  are  better  fitted  to  be  good  citizens  than  those  who 

^  broQghC  up  in  lower  localities  and  surrounded  by  downward  ten- 

*-^des.    And  you  will  find  that  just  as  the  children  of  the  working 

f^ple  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  educated,  and  have  a  better 

'*^'^oe  of  becoming  intelligent  citizens,  your  prisons  will  be  more 

^pty ;  and  all  these  advantages  come  from  good  wages.    High  wage4» 

'^^ke  low  criminal  statistics  by  reducing  crime. 

INADEQUACY  OF  WAGES  GENERALLY. 

Q.  Do  the  workingmen  of  the  ('X)untry,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  as- 
*^rtain  their  opinions,  consider  their  compensation  adequate  or  inade- 
"iHate.  Do  they  think  that  they  get  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  that  they 
l*itMlaoe,  or  do  they  take  the  contrary  view  ? — A.  Some  of  them  think 
^-hat  they  are  getting  companatively  fair  wages,  but  not  many  of  them 
^hink  they  are  getting  what  they  should  get.  The  adequacy  of  the 
Wages  paid  may  be  got  at  in  this  way.  The  proportion  is,  for  a  work- 
■'Dgman  to  pay  one  week's  wages  per  month  for  rent.  Tiierefore,  in 
•x»ii8idering  the  qnestion  of  the  adequacy  of  wages,  you  should  take  into 
iOOOiiDt  their  purchasing  power,  because  that  really  decides  their  value. 
A  tndMman  works  tliree  months  in  the  year  where  he  is  constantly 
smplosred,  and  his  total  income  from  that  three  months'  work  goes  to 
:bc  lADdlord,  and  his  other  sources  of  exi)enditure  leave  him  so  little 
UHgiD  that  very  few  of  the  workingmen  are  in  n  position  to  say  that^ 
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iD  comparison  wiih  the  enenditures  they  have  to  make,  they  are  n 
ceiving  adequate  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workingmen  see  iha 
the  employers  get  ridi  very  rapidly.  Of  coarse  there  are  exertions  t 
that;  a  man  entering  into  business  may  succeed  or  he  may  fail;  w 
know  the  saccessfol  ones,  and  the  ones  who  fail  do  not  want  to  t 
known;  but,  among  those  who  do  succeed,  we  find  that  they  ma| 
money  rapidly,  while  even  the  most  successful  workingman  only  mak.. 
enough  to  keep  his  strength  at  that  point  which  will  enable  him  to  ^ 
charge  the  duties  of  his  idling. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  workingmen  are  not  satisfied  wjti 
the  present  division  of  the  products  which  result  from  their  labor  ooa. 
bined  with  coital  t — A.  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  them  satisfied  in 
that  sense.  Commencing  from  the  land  and  going  up,  they  consider 
that  there  is  a  bad  and  unfair  division  of  the  w^th  of  the  country,  aod 
they  know  that  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  working  element.  Tbey 
see  the  shareholders  of  the  corporations — the  drones  of  society— ditiie 
the  spoU,  giving  the  workingmen,  who  do  the  labor  which  prodooei 
the  wealth,  merely  enough  to  exist  on,  enough  to  keep  them  up  to  Oai 
point  of  strength  where  they  may  be  made  useful,  but  seldom  or  em 
enough  to  enable  ihem  to  secure  even  a  competency.  .  The  most  of  Ike 
workmgmen  die  earlier  than  they  would  die  if  they  had  not  to  work  m 
hard. 

WORKINGMEN  GENERALLY  DISOONTENTED. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  whole,  is  there  a  feeling  of  contentment  among  tkc 
workingmen  of  the  country  with  reference  to  their  condition,  Uidi 
wages,  and  their  relations  to  their  employers,  or  is  their  feeling  one  0 
discontent,  dissatisfaction,  and  unrest  f — A.  Judging  by  my  own  ex 
perience,  the  contented  cases  are  the  exceptions. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  Yorkt — ^A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Where  <&d  you  reside  before  you  came  to  New  Yorkf — A.  I 
Scotland. 

A.  You  are  of  Scotch  birth  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  the  actual  condition  < 
the  working  people  in  this  country  is  improving  or  growing  worse- 
taking  your  own  definition  of  the  workingmen,  the  man  who  works  ti 
wages f — A.  That  is  a  question,  as  to  whether  they  are  better  off  no 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  K  I  should  answer  that  question 
would  be  simply  firom  reading  and  from  conversation  with  my  felloi 
workingmen,  not  from  my  own  observation.  But  by  reading  I  hai 
reached  the  conclusion 

Q.  [Interpoising.]  Perhaps  you  had  better  confine  your  answer  to  yoi 
own  oDservation  since  you  have  been  in  this  countiy;  that  ia,  for  thn 
years  past.  On  the  whole  is  the  tendency  of  wages  higher  or  lowc 
and  is  the  condition  of  the  workin^en  improving  or  the  reverse  f — d 
The  wages  in  our  business  has  unproved,  in  some  cases  to  the  e 
tent  of  half  a  dollar  per  day.  After  the  panic— although  I  was  not : 
this  country  at  that  time,  we  have  our  statistics  of  the  trade,  and  i 
can  see  the  number  of  men  on  donation,  and  our  expenditorea  in  diA 
ent  parts  of  the— world  after  the  panic,  wages  of  course  improve 
alowly.  just  as  trade  improved,  and  they  are  at  a  higher  point  no 
thaii  toey  have  been  at  any  time  sinoe  the  panic.  Thai;  is  my  tuf/iak 
from  my  own  obeervation. 
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WAGES  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINISTS. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  Uiat  yoa  have  stated  the  wages  of  those  engaged 
ii  die  sereial  aTOcations  included  under  the  head  of  ^  euginers."  it  not, 
ftam  state  what  the  men  receive  who  work  at  your  division  of  the  trade, 
and  alfio  what  they  receive  in  the  other  branches  of  the  business! — A. 
Thqr  reeeive  in  my  branch  of  the  business  $2.75  a  day ;  that  is  what 
John  Boach  pays;  he  pays  lower  wages  than  any  other  man  in  ^ew 
York  GiQr.  After  yon  leave  John  Boach  the  wages  improve.  Machin- 
uli  reeeive  $2J25  a  day,  and  fix)m  that  up  to  the  $2.75.  In  my  branch 
if  tbe  business  they  are  paid  from  $2.75  to  $3.25.  and  in  some  excep- 
tiooal  cases  a  little  more.  I  have  $3.25  a  day  myself.  My  special  branch 
ii  pattern-making,  and  that  is  the  best  paid  branch  in  the  engineering 
tnde. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  extra  skill  required  in  that  branch  of  the 
q^t — ^A.  Well,  first,  we  have  to  havie  a  set  of  tools,  which  cost  a  con- 
Hfliable  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Do  the  tools  belong  to  the  workmen! — A.  They  belong  to  the 
workmen;  the  cost  of  the  tools  that  are  absolutely  necessary  would  be 
probably  $50. 

Q.  Then  a  man  in  your  trade  supplies  his  own  tools t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
except  such  as  turning  lathes,  &c.  As  for  the  skill  required,  the  pattern- 
BUkker  gets  the  drawing  and  that  is  all ;  he  builds  the  piece  of  machinery 
vpin  wood  ftom  the  foundation.  Of  course  for  me  to  say  that  my  branch 
f^nires  extra  skill  compaj^  with  other  branches  of  the  trade  would  be 
^  piece  of  epotism  that  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in,  as  some  of  my  fellow- 
'libbers  might  not  agree  with  me. 

Q.  Does  it  take  longer  to  learn  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade 
^n  oUiers  Y — ^A.  The  apprenticeship  in  all  branches  of  the  trade  is  iive 
Jl^^.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  three  years,  but  a  man  cannot  become 
''^ficient  in  three  years. 


Nbw  Yobk,  Augu&t  21  j  1883. 

^.AXUXL  GOMPEBS  again  appeared  and  made  the  following  state- 
^tlt: 

^Or.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  At  the  recent  Gon- 
i^<^«s  of  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  held  in 
^^ia  dty,  a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  me,  as  president  of  the 

Maodation,  to  appear  before  you  and  make  a  statement  in  the  name  of 

OTganised  labor. 

Conditions  imposed  on  empi,ot68  by  the  western  union  tele- 

graph  oompany. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  resolution  and  of  Che  statement  I  am  to  sub 
ait  is  the  teyot  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  made 
it  a  eondition  precedent  to  the  employment  of  operators  and  line-men 
Aal  they  shall  be  oath-bound  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  belong  and 
win  not  ever  belong  to  any  labor  organization,  the  Tdegraphers'  Brother- 
MTticnlar ;  not  merely  the  brotherhood,  however,  but  any  organ- 
Oiat  may  have  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  wages  or  hours  of 
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laboty  or  other  oonditions  of  employment.  Thin  oath,  we  aie  infonnei 
has  been  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  employment  of  these  men  I 
this  oorporationy  and  I  have  been  instmcted  to  bring  the  matter  to  tl 
attention  of  this  committee. 

By  Mr.  Oeoroe  : 

Question.  Do  you  understand  it  to  be  an  oath  that  is  required  of  U 
men,  or  simply  a  written  obligation  Y — ^Answer.  A  written  obligation  c 
which  they  swear.  They  may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  a  positin 
affidavit  and  to  go  through  that  regular  form,  but  they  are  oompdiec 
to  sign  their  names  to  this  obligation  with  all  the  solemnily  neoeflnii 
to  such  a  transaction,  before  employment  will  be  given  wem  l^  th 
Western  ITnion  Company. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand,  however,  that  an  actual  ootA  is  adminiB' 
tered  to  them,  a  religious  oath,  do  you  t — A.  I  don't  know  whether  thai 
is  positively  enforced  or  not.  The  delegates  assembled  there  in  m 
meeting  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  corporation  could  prescribe  thi 
industrial  associations  or  organizations  that  its  employes  should  oi 
should  not  belong  to,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  employment,  tk 
same  right  might  equally  well  be  extended  to  political  organization, 
and  these  corporations  might  go  on  to  prescribe  what  political  party  oi 
association  a  man  might  ^long  to  as  a  condition  pr^^ent  to  his  em 
ployment.  If  the  laws  of  the  United  States  inhibit,  as  they  do,  any  a: 
tempt  to  intimidate  a  citizen  in  his  political  rights  or  opinions,  we  claioi 
thatit  is  equally  proper  thatanemploy6  should  be  protected  in  and  shonli! 
be  permitted  to  exercise  his  right  of  association  with  any  organizatioc 
that  seeks  to  accomplish  an  amelioration  of  his  condition  or  of  the  con 
dition  of  workingmen  generally.  We  believe  that  if  it  is  punishable  bi 
our  laws  for  an  employer  or  any  other  person  to  attempt  to  intimidate 
anybody  in  his  employ,  or  to  interfere  with  an  employe's  iK>litical  rigbt 
as  a  citizen,  it  should  be  equally  punishable  for  an  employer  to  atteop 
to  prescribe  the  organizations  of  any  kind  to  which  an  employ^  ahoal< 
or  should  not  belong.  This  being  the  view  of  our  body,  I  was  delegate^ 
to  lay  the  matter  before  this  committee,  and  to  express  our  hope  thi 
you  will  agree  upon  some  measure  by  which  such  things  may  be  pre 
hibited  and  prevented  in  the  future.  We  believe  that  so  long  as 
worker,  man  or  woman,  performs  the  appointed  labor  to  the  satimotio 
of  the  employer  and  exhibits  good  behavior  during  the  employmeBi 
that  is  all  that  should  be  required.  These,  we  believe,  are  the  essentai 
conditions  upon  which  workingmen  or  women  should  be  employed;  an 
the  conduct  of  a  workingman  or  workingwoman  outside  of  the  shop,  i 
for  as  bdonging  or  fiuUn^  to  belong  to  any  organisation,  is  not  iv 
diould  not  be  made  a  condition  of  employmient  That  is  all  that  I  vb 
to  say  upon  this  point 

When  I  testified  here  before  there  were  one  or  two  things  whioh 
promised  t^t  I  would  ascertain  and  state  to  the  committee,  and  I  a< 
now  ready  to  give  the  committee  that  information. 

STBIKE  m  THE  LAWBENOE  MILLS. 

The  strike  in  the  Lawrence  mill  (in  Massachusetts),  of  which  I  qwk 
in  my  former  testimony,  was  against  a  proposed  10  per  cent  rsdoetkn 
of  wages  and  it  was  lost  I  had  forgotten  that  when  I  teatifled  in  R 
gard  to  it  the  other  day. 
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WAOK8  ON  THE  ELEVATED  ROADS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


With  retpect  to  the  employfe  on  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Bailroad. 
I  tti  informed  that  they  are  receiving  an  average  wage  of  firom  $1.25  to 
#2.00  per  day. 

PBOFIT8  OF  BAILBOAD  C03(PANI£S. 

I  waaasked  al»o  in  reference  to  the  profits  of  the  companies  owning  ami 
operating  nulroads  in  the  State  and  in  the  dty  of  New  York.  Some  two 
creeks  ago,  either  the  raiktmd  commissioners  or  the  superintendent  or 
iMnraDce,  I  am  not  sure  which,  published  the  annual  statement  of  the 
taminpi  of  tlie  several  railroads,  and  that  statement  is  easily  obtaina- 
We  from  the  officer  whom  I  have  desigrnated,  or  I  may  be  able  to  obtain 
aoopy  myself  and  furnish  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  information. 

The  Witness.  If  I  can  obtain  it  I  will  send  it  to  the  committee.  : 
kgye  nothing  more  to  say  at  present. 


New  Yobk,  Augutt  37, 1S8S. 

Edwabd  King  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pcgh  : 
Question.  You  remember  the  subject  upon  which  you  were  Sfieaking 
ybuk  you  were  last  on  the  stand,  I  suppose  f — Answer.  We  were  speak- 
ing of  the  operation  of  laws  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
tiia  working  classes  as  at  present  constituted. 

Q.  YeSy  and  yon  may  now  proceed  with  your  statement  upon  that 

^bject  in  your  own  way. — A.  If  1  may  make  a  suggestion  to  the  com- 

'■uttee,  I  am  intormed  Uiat  I  am  to  be  examined  with  representatives 

^  the  Central  Labor  Union  on  this  whole  subject,  not  formally  by  coun- 

^}  but  practically  so — a  systematic  examination ;  so  that  if  it  is  all 

^^  same  to  you  gentlemen,  I  presume  that  any  questions  on  that  sub- 

J^^t  will  come  in  better  in  the  course  of  that  examination. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  that  that  makes  any  difierence.  Each  witness's  test: - 
^^Oay  here  must,  of  course,  stand  on  its  own  bottom. — A.  My  reason 
^^  making  that  suggestion  is  this.  There  is  a  widely  felt  and  very  em- 
P«Mitiodly  expressed  opinion  amongst  the  working  classes  that  all  per- 
^^118  who  profess  to  represent  their  opinions  shoiud  be  ofpainied  to  do 
^^  and  any  individual  appearing  to  speak  for  the  workingmen  before 
^Oidi  a  oommittee  as  this  upon  his  own  motion,  subjects  himself  to  very 
Stave  suspicion,  and  I  think  it  is  justly  so. 

DITSBSITT  OF  OPINION  AMONG  WOBKINOMEN. 

There  dte  points  upon  which  tlie  organized  workingmen  have  united 
and  concorrent  opinions,  well-defined  and  expressed ;  but  it  is  also  ac- 
knowledged by  the  workingmen  so  organized,  that  there  are  many 
points  upon  which  individual  differences  of  opinion  must  be  tolerated. 
sod  indeMl  on  which  there  are  sections  of  organized  workingmen  very 
diiliDctly  marked  and  separated  from  each  other.  Now  my  own  opin- 
iflii  regslrding  ideas  that  I  see  to  be  progressing  and  taking  hold 
_  the  workingmen  of  the  most  conservative  character,  I  con- 
of  very  great  importance  myself  for  statesmen  to  consider,  b*i^ 
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some  of  those  opinions  I  would  not  like  to  andertake  to  fasten  upon  any 
organization  of  workingmen. 

Q.  I  do  not  regard  any  witness  here  as  appearng  in  behalf  of  aiiy- 
bo^.  We  want  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  ease,  no  matter  where  it 
comes  from.  Of  course  we  want  to  know  that  the  witnesses  come  firoui 
all  ranks  and  all  interests ;  but  that  is  the  only  point  we  care  al>out. 

BOCIETT  tfEEDS    A   BROADER    BASIS    THAN   ^*  BUSINESS    PRINCIPLEB*' 

FURNISH. 

A.  On  that  score  I  wiU  state,  generally,  as  to  the  general  spirit  which 
underlies  all  the  propositions  from  every  section  of  organized  labor  that 
has  expressed  itself  in  any  organized  form  authoritatively,  that  you  will 
observe  when  you  look  over  the  the  testimony  presented  before  this 
committee  that,  underlying  all  those  propositions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented here,  there  are  ideas  which  set  entirely  at  naught  the  ivcognized 
rules  of  business,  or  '<  business  principles"  as  they  aiv  called,  and  thai 
those  ideas  have  reference  to  questions  of  health,  questions  of  moral.s, 
and  other  matters  of  that  kind,  not  generally  included  or  rt^cognized  iu 
a  business  bargain.  Now,  the  couvi(!tion  1  hold  myself,  and  it  is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  among  the  workingmen,  is  that,  as  a  witness  has  ali*ead> 
testified  here  to-day,  what  the  organized  working  classes  uieun  and  do- 
sire  when  they  say  they  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  has  i^efcrence  purely 
to  what  ought  to  be,  and  not  to  what  they  are  compelleil  to  do  while 
they  profess  to  found  the  tntdes-union  movement  upon  the  priueipIeN 
of  political  economy. 

Q.  They  regard  strikes  as  a  medicine  to  be  taken  when  they  are 
sick  t — A.  Exactly;  and  when  they  are  sick  under  a  i-^gimeof  medical  mti- 
ence  which  they  desire  to  supplant  by  a  l)etter  medical  regime,  but  un- 
der which,  while  it  prevails,  it  is  understood  that,  as  a  last  resort,  a  man 
has  a  right  to  suppress  all  sentiments  of  .sympathy  and  of  humanity, 
and  which  teaches,  accoitling  to  the  ]»revailing  doctrines  of  iH>litical 
economy,  that  that  is  right  and  best  in  the  long  run. 

'* BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES"  TO  BE  SUBORDINATED  TO  MORALITY. 

Now,  1  declare  that  under  all  the  forms  of  labor  organizatiouM,  and 
under  all  the  diiferent  methods  of  expressing  themselves  thiie  lie  viewM 
which  are  totally  opposed  to  any  such  concei>tion.  This  idea  you  will 
find  fault  with,  perhaps,  as  being  inconsistent  with  much  ot'  the  testi- 
mony given  before  this  committee,  for  you  will  find  eonservative  w«irk- 
ingmen  pi'ofessing  to  desii'e  to  act  within  the  rerognizeil  laws  of  busi* 
n688 ;  but  you  will  find  also  that  the  remedies  which  they  suggest  imply 
something  more  than  *'  business  principles  ;**  they  imply  the  snlKinlina- 
tion  of  what  are  regarded  as  ** business  principles**  \n  morality.  It  ii« 
beyond  all  dispute  that  the  question  of  child  lalior.  fur  instance,  might 
be  presented  by  a  very  clever  advcK-ato  iu  op|H>sition  to  the  working 
men's  view  in  a  light  in  which  the  claims  uf  the  working  ela.v<eK  on  that 
point  would  a])pear  not  to  be  justified  ;  but  you  will  obsi-r^e.  al.^),  that 
every  ]>erson  who  pr(*sents  any  advanced  views  on  (hat  subji*cK  claim>. 
and  it  is  claiuied  by  all  the  or;:anizations,  both  conservative  aiitl  hmI:- 
cal,  that  their  views  are  based  upon  and  have  referi-nce  to  the  futuit- 
good  of  the  whole  community.  That  is.  they  rlaim  that  the  piohibiiion 
of  child-labor  is  a  social  measure,  ju<ii tied  on  ttoi^ial  grounds,  and  not 
necessarily  on  business  ;:roi]iids :  and  iip4in  iocial  gnmudri  the  working 
men  advocate  the  pmhibitiorj  uf  "w.-h  labor  even  though  ic  be«  an  iu 
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■ome  eases  it  will  be,  at  the  expense  of  possible  inconvenience  and  sac- 
jifloM  on  tbeir  own  part.    If  yon  examine  the  mannfacturers,  as  yon 
pvobably  will,  yon  will  find  that  their  defense  will  be  that  these  children 
ftx*^  many  of  them  poor  orphans,  and  that  they  have  to  live,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  with  women.     In  England  John  Bright,  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  conntry,  opposed  the  Factory  law  on  the 
icronnd  that  there  was  no  means  provided  in  the  law  called  for  by  the 
tndes  unions  of  supplying  bread  to  those  who  were  to  be  deprived  of 
it  by  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law.    Yon  will  observe,  there- 
tore  (and  I  desire  to  impress  it  upon  the  committee),  that  thin  question 
of  child  labor,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  working  classes  to  live  better 
generally — the  battle,  as  I  may  call  it,  not  merely  for  bread  but  the  bat- 
tie  for  pie — that  is,  for  the  luxuries  of  life  so  far  as  they  are  attainable, 
tbe  assumption  of  the  working  classes  that  we  have  a  right  to  live  as 
veil  as  we  possibly  can,  and  not  to  live  as  ])oor]y  as  it  suits  the  con- 
Tenienco  of  organized  capital  to  keep  ns  living — ^you  will  observe  tliat 
diat  asMumption  also  is   prompted  by  other  views  and  considerations 
thnn  those  of  mere  ^^busiuess." 

^lien  I  spoke  the  other  day  before  this  committee  about  morals  and 
Kligion  ha\ing  a  part  to  play  in  these  questions,  and  being  tbe  ulti- 
BRte  solution  of  them,  of  course  I  referred  to  the  action  of  sucli  mo- 
tives U|H)n  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country.    Now,  the  organiza- 
tinns  of  skilled  mechanics  of  diflerent  kinds  endeavor  to  conduct  their 
effnirs  strictly  with  regard  to  their  own  interests  as  separate  trades,  and 
Dodonbt  if  you  were  looking  over  the  evidence  given  here  you  might 
discover  some  inconsistencies. (as  I  have  irequently  observed  in  the  an- 
evers  given) — some  inconsistencies  between  the  demands  of  the  spe- 
eial  occupation  in  question  and  the  general  demands  of  humanity. 
That  may  \ye  obser\'ed,  for  instance,  in  the  cross-questioning  and  the 
testtiDony  as  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  labor  brought  here  under  con- 
tnct,  as  well  ns  in  the  disposition  to  deny  the  right  of  other  people  to 
eoiDe  in  here  and  share  the  benefits  of  our  form  of  government.    The 
teneml  principle  underl3ing  tbe  free  trade  agitation  is  a  generdl  princi- 
Ph  which  n*lates  to  the  rights  of  humanity  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
■Of  number  of  people  gat  hered  within  a  certain  geographical  limit.  ^'  ow, 
'  Bay  the  men  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  forming  the  opinions  of 
^workiugmeu  with  whom  they  meet  have  recognized  this  distinction, 
>Bd  while  they  maintain  that  in  the  competitive  market,  under  the  ex- 
*>iing  regime,  those  skilled  organizations  are  compelled  to  conduct  the 
^iicfls  of  their  special  occupations  as  far  as  possible  within  the  recog- 
Bixcd  limits;  yet,  underlying  all  these  agitations  and  organizations,  iiO 
••Iter  how  conservative  they  may  profess  to  be,  you  will  find  these 
>Uier  principles  working  their  way  out  and  deciding  the  degree  of  in- 
^ly  and  faithfulness  of  the  agitation  and  of  the  men  engaged  in  it. 
N'ow,  these  principles  cannot  be  described,  nor  can  they  be  justified  on 
^  bald  and  bare  doctrines  of  political  economy  as  generally  under- 
'<tood,  and  as  regulating  the  current  business  :iti:iirs  of  great  nations, 
h  England  there  was  a  striking  test  of  this,  :ind  I  think  it  is  a  very 
Aur example.    There  was  a  great  famine  in  liMlia  (it  is  commented  on 
by  John  liaskin  in  one  of  his  works),  and  in  tlini  laniine  a  great  number 
oi  lieople,  I  forget  how  many,  die<l.     However,  there  wjis  at  the  same 
dmeiu  the  country  quite  asufhcient  amount  of  food,  and  an  ai>peal  was 
sent  from  some  of  the  authorities  in  Knglan<l  ronneeted  with  the  Gov- 
isnimeDt  authorities  in  India  asking  why  this  famine  was  not  arretted 
or  allayed  by  the  adoption  of  some  method  of  pro<*iuiiig  food  and  send- 
faBf  it  np  to  the  plu'-eH  where  the  people  needed  it.     What  was  the  an- 
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swer  f  The  answer  was  that  to  do  that  would  be  to  interfere  with  tli 
laws  of  trade.  Shortly  after  that,  however,  some  more  families  of  poc 
Hindoos  died,  and  then  the  proper  authorities  in  India  did  iuterfei 
with  the  laws  of  trade  and  sent  the  people  food.  Thus,  simply  by  t| 
absolute  pressure  of  circumstances,  humanity  asserted  itself  as  abo^^ 
'^business,"  and  morality  dictated  to  business  and  subordinated  ^^kr^ 
ness  principles"  to  its  laws.  Again,  take  the  Ciise  of  Ireland.  ^ 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  made  at  a  time  when  I  was  very  much  interestei) 
the  temperance  movement  and  the  general  suppression  of  intempeniiK 
among  the  working  classes,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  talking  with  ^ 
gentleman  named  Haughton,  who  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  nfiy 
strong  temperance  advocate.  I  found,  however,  a  great  deal  of  ill  fill- 
ing among  the  people  against  this  gentleman,  and  I  found  that  tbcrm- 
son  of  it  was  the  charge  that  at  the  time  of  the  famine  he  had  stored 
up  the  food  which  the  people  needed,  and  had  kept  it  and  sol<l  it  to  the 
highest  bidder.  So,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  professeil  to  be 
a  philanthro])ist  and  really  did  much  practical  work  of  a  philanthropic 
character,  he  could  not  gain  the  good  will  of  the  people  because  of  tlie 
geneial  impression  that  he  had  no  right  at  that  time  and  under  Bocb 
circumstances  to  hold  that  food  for  the  highest  price  he  could  get,  even 
though  he  was  a  '^business  man."  Iii  that  case  it  is  evident  that  his 
^'business  principles"  prompted  that  gentleman  to  do  a  thing  which 
humanity  denies  his  right  to  do,  and  that  was  the  secret  of  his  geireral 
condemnation.  Political  economy  justifies  him  and  justifies  every  man 
who  does  such  a  thing  as  that ;  but  the  principle  which  ei\joins  the  cai- 
tivation  of  humane  instincts  and  feelings  and  the  sulKiixliuation  of  biui* 
ness  interests  to  morals  and  religion,  rejects  and  condemns  such  a  coune. 
Now,  I  think,  you  will  find  that  this  latter  is  the  spirit  which  underlie 
the  whole  labor  movement,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistencies  that 
may  appear  to  crop  out  when  the  interests  of  special  trades  or  occupa- 
tions are  at  stake. 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT. 

I  regard  that  as  a  very  grave  matter,  because  the  labor  movement 
now  is  divided  almost  entirely  into  three  departments — divided  not  l»y 
any  direct  effort,  but  spontaneously.  The  men  be^t  capable  of  oriraniz- 
ing  the  workingmen  are  invited  to  devote  themselves  to  organization; 
the  men  best  capable  of  educating  (as  we  e4ill  it)  their  fellow  working* 
men  are  d(»V()ting  themselves  to  that  part  of  the  movement,  and  themep 
best  adapted  to  agitation  are  recognized  and  find  their  place  and  their 
work  in  the  movement  without  any  very  elaborate  attempt  to  ptaco 
them,  siniply  by  the  spontaneous  operation  of  cii^cumstances.  Ton  wiU 
find  all  over  this  country  that  that  is  the  method  of  action  on  theptf^ 
of  ori*anized  labor  which  is  being  gradually  but  quite  thoroughly  reeog* 
nized — that  the  movement  divides  itself  into  these  three  departmentiii 
education,  organization,  and  agitation.  You  will  find  it  a  watchwonl 
on  banners  in  processions;  you  will  find  it  in  the  declaration  of  princi- 
ples for  the  public  by  the  Knights  of  Labor;  you  will  find  it  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party,  and  in  the  platfonn  of  tbe 
Central  Labor  Union  of  this  city,  a  local  organization.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  now  beyond  question  that  that  idea  of  thedin* 
sion  of  the  work  is  generally  entertained  by  the  workingmen.  Yoa  will 
find  also  that  under  that  general  scheme,  tbe  education  of  the  workfnj 
classes  or  the  promulgation  of  views,  opinions,  principles,  in  now  beinf 
regarde<l  as  of  the  utmost  importiince.  If  yon  ever  seeaoopy  of  tk0 
Irish  World  you  arc  yen  likely  to  find  iu  several  parts  of  tbe  papiff  * 
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ntiment  which  is  now  very  common  in  labor  mceKnfj^B,  that  ^<  correct 
ieuiireccdosucccsaful  action" — tbat  the  mind  must  be  iKBrnnaded  before 
oa  can  get  men  to  unite  for  action.  Tbat  is  the  result  of  experience. 
Aooordinir  to  American  liabits  of  mind,  resulting  largely,  I  believe 
mn  the  political  organization  of  the  country,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
oaed  that  if  you  only  got  men  hoodwinked,  got  them  ^^ captured,"  got 
hem  to  profess  to  believe  or  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  without  waiting  to 
emiade  them  thoroughly  of  the  pru)>riety  of  it,  you  would  have  ac«om- 
iHMbcil  something;  but  the  people  who  are  at  present  doing  the  work 
{ the  labor  movement  discover  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  truth.  Those 
KD  are  now  reco<>nizing  the  fact  that  there  must  be  the  systematic 
orming  of  logical  opinions  before  you  can  accom])lish  any  practical  re- 
mit, and  wo  have  now  the  means  of  educating  that  opinion.  In  the 
itest  labor  organization,  now  rising  to  very  great  influence,  the  Knights 
)f  Labor,  there  are  methods  introduced  which  will  make  it  imperative 
iiat  the  members  shall  have  thcop]K)rtunity  of  forming  their  opinions 
nto  logical  groups  and  shaping  their  minds  and  their  thoughts  so  that 
there  shall  be  some  real  unity  or  sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling  on 
Im  labor  question  as  a  condition  for  uivted  action.  This  refers  to  a 
part  of  the  subject  not  strictly  connected  with  the  trades  unionism,  but 
fet  it  is  making  its  way. 

TRADES   UNIONISM  IN  RELATIOM  TO  POLITICS. 

•Regarding  the  trades  union  movement  strictly  in  relation  to  politics, 
it  is  Dow  almost  universally  recognizcnl  that  you  must  not  mix  up  poli- 
6n  with  the  tmdes  union ;  but  that,  outside  of  your  trades  union,  in 
certain  pven  circumstances,  ]K)litical  action  may  l)e  taken  and  ])olitical 
oombim&tions  made  just  as  is  found  to  be  exinnlient ;  and  outside  of 
Rtrict  trades-union  limits  you  will  find  a  grea^  deal  of  the  work,  perhaps 
Dearly  all  the  political  work  which  really  demands  your  special  atten- 
tion taking  place.  You  bti ve  heard  some  witnesseshere  who  have  given, 
I  think,  rems^rkablc  evi<lence  of  tiio  ])ower  and  the  value  of  trades 
^ious. 

THE  POWER  OP  ORGANIZATION  ILLUSTRATED. 

Voa  have  had  a  gentleman  here  to-day  who  represents  an  organization, 
>* he  states,  enibnicing  5(1,000  members — an  organization  of  a  purely  in- 
temational  chanicter,  composed  of  engineers,  maehinists,  wheelrigbts, 
NDittifi, pattern-makers.  That  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
Uiepoweroforgiinizat ion  when  kept  within  the  limits  recognized  b}'  the 
Mueiplesof  these  organizations.  It  is  perfectly  phiin  that  no  ])(»litics 
^  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  sucli  an  organization  as  that.  It  has 
Hembcra  in  India,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Kngland,  in  Scot- 
111(1,10  New  Zealand,  all  ever  the  world,  and  it  woul<l  be  absnrd  to  mix 
■pauy  kind  of  i)oliti(»s  with  such  a  movement  as  that.  Its  meml)ers 
^ow  better.  They  do  not  attem]>t  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Now, 
I  keeping  that  organization  llrin  to  its  principles  .you  will  observe  that 
bey  arc enableil  to  bold  their  own  and  to  be  a  kind  of  social  Providence 
>U)eir  ra(fuil)er8.  The  organization  is  with  the  member  in  sickness; 
.  is  witb  bim  when  he  is  at  bis  work  ;  it  is  with  him  when  he  dies  ]  it  is 
itb  bin  family  as  a  conseiptenee  of  liis  death. 

Now,  there  are  101,000  nntchinists  in  this  country  alone  according  to 
w  eenmis.    There  arc  nearly  (),<Nm  pattern-makers — a  branch  of  the 
to  whieU  the  gentleman  who  has  just  testiiled  here  belongs. 
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That  iB  the  nambor  in  the  United  States  alone.  How  many  are  tbrc 
iu  the  other  countries  uameil  T  And  yet  that  organization,  in*«*at  aa  ^ 
is,  is  supposed  to  represent  only  5(),0<)0  organized  men  engaged  in  tlii^ 
trades  all  over  these  different  countries.  It  a])|>ears«  therefore,  from  tbi 
instance  that  50,000  orgiinized  men  are  able  to  hold  their  own  as  an  inter 
national  organization  against  the  men  who  are  not  in  the  union,  ahhovuk 
twice  as  mafiy  men  engaged  in  those oceupationsexist  in  the  United  States 
alone  a^  are  members  of  that  organization ;  and  that  outside  IalM)r  is  Kiip- 
|)osed  to  be  the  greatest  danger  threatening  the  success  of  a  trades  or- 
ganization. You  will  find  also  that  the  custom  shoemakers,  in  this  city  for 
instance,  are  enabled  to  hold  their  own  notwithstainlingthe  ^^team^Hvs- 
tem  of  making  shoes,  notwithstanding  the  com|>etition  of  convict  lulmr, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  not  one  hall'of  the  ciifttom 
shoemakers  in  their  organization — notwithstanding  all  these  obstadcHlD 
their  way,  they  are  able  to  di^mand  and  obtain  their  prices.  Men  oiir«l(lo 
of  the  custom  shoemakers'  organization,  the  ladies^  men,  receive  (l.riO  fur 
making  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  men  inside  of  the  organization  rt*c4M  ve  tl!S5 
for  making  a  ])air  of  those  shoes;  and  1  believe  then)  are  more  ineii  re* 
ceivin^  $1.5(»  for  that  work  than  there  are  receiving  $2.25  in  New  YorL 
One  would  naturally  ask,  thei'efore:  '^  Uow  is  it  possible  that  \\\^ 
$1.50  men  are  nut  prepared  lo  take  the  places,  and  do  not  take  tli6 
places,  of  the  $2.25  men,  and  would  they  not  necessarily  do  so  If  tlie 
bosses  chose  to  make  a  lockoutf  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  tof^ 
into  that  question  just  now,  but  there  are  reasons  for  the  fact  tliati 
trades  organization,  even  if  composed  of  only  a  minoiity  of  the  ineiieo* 
gaged  in  that  particular  industry,  are  able  to  hold  their  own  by  the  |wr- 
tectitm  of  their  method  of  organization.  In  this  city,  and  all  over  tto 
country,  you  will  6nd  evidence  of  the  fact  that  if  an  organization  ad- 
heres to  what  is  reganhnl  as  the  legitimate  basis  of  a  tnides  nniun,  witk- 
out  the  intrusion  of  politics,  religious  matters,  or  questions  of  nationality, 
it  Citn  maintain  itself  in  that  way.  But  while  this  is  true  and  a  fact  of 
very  great  importance,  there  is  another  fact  which  is  equally  importnnt« 
if  not  more  so,  and  that  is  the  large  mass  of  labor  that  is  not  iiichided 
in  these  finely  <u'ganized  skilled  occupations,  'ihe  mass  of  that  htlior 
is,  of  course,  enonnous  in  this  country.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  becoiuiiifS 
more  ami  more;  its  lunnbers  are  constantly  increasing,  and  the  qiietftii'O 
of  a  possible  settlement  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  lalwrlie^ 
with  that  large  mass  of  the  community.  It  de|)ends  on  the  degn*eol 
conU*ntment  they  may  have;  it  lies  with  the  amount  of  comfort  they  iu85 
have;  it  lies  ultimately  with  the  amount  of  pressure  they  will  standi 
And  t  hose  men  are  now  being  organized.  There  are  all  over  this  country 
fine  examitles  to  be  seen  of  the  spread  of  friendliness  and  fratemiiy  l»^ 
tween  this  outside  mass  of  labor  and  the  skille<l  organizations,  a  Htnk' 
ing  evidence  of  the  amenableness  of  the  working  men  to  discipliue. 

IMPOBTAKCE  OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  T&ADES  UNIONS. 

Now,thedisciplineof  theseorganized  men  is  of  supreme  importancep  A 
strike  is  not  regarded  by  trades  unionists  asa  revolution.  It  is  n*g>inlc*I 
as  a  bargain,  or  an  effort  at  a  bargain,  on  a  large  scale  between  a  larg* 
body  of  men  whose  strength  lies  iu  their  numbers,  and  a  smaller  hoilf  ^'^ 
men  whose  strength  lies  iu  their  money ;  and  in  the  making  of  tllntbi^ 
gain  the  understanding  iu  all  the  trades  unions,  and  in  the  best  organitf^I 
bodies  of  workingmen  everywhere,  is  that  the  union  haa  comuuiiMl^'' 
its  men ;  that  capital  makes  a  compitimise  or  a  bargain  and  that  the  auioi 
has  powei-  to  fuLttU  its  poit  of  the  agreemeut  and  to  see  that  all  tbe  okS 
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required  by  capital  shall  be  back  in  titeir  places  at  tlio  pro])er  time,  so 
^at  the  business  may  go  on  smoothly.   That  result  can  be  accompliKliedy 
^if  course,  ouly  by  strict  discipline, and  consequently  the  strict  discipline 
^»f  these  organized  bodies  of  workinpfmeu  guarantees  to  capital  all  that 
-St  has  a  right  to  expect ;  that  is,  when  the  organization  is  well  settle<l, 
aind  conducts  its  affairs  according  to  the  recognized  principles  of  trades 
unionism.    But,  outside  of  these  unions,  the  large  mass  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  unskilled  labor,  as  it  is  called,  is  being  organized,  and 
amongst  that  mass  of  laborers  the  political  conception  and  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  amelioration  of  their  condition  by  ])olitics  is  spreading 
widely  and  growing  strongly;  and  the  relation  between  our  workiiig- 
men  here  and  those  of  the  various  countries  that  send  emigrants  to  this 
conntry  has  its  play  chiefly  amongst  that  class.    Therelbi-e,  in  relation 
to  the  ho|)e  of  remedies  by  politics,  you  will  iind  that  the  large  laboring 
nass  of  the  people,  the  so-called  unskilled  laborers  of  the  country  (al- 
tliongh  they  really  require  more  natural  skill  than  is  required  to  rnn  a 
great  many  of  the  machines  that  are  used  in  manufactures),  you  will 
fliMl  amongst  that  part  of  the  people  that  the  political  conception  is  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNITY  OP  ACTION  AMONG  WORKINGMEN. 

For  Huch  reasons  we  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  say  that  there  is 

perfect  haimouy  and  peace  between  the  old,  well-organized,  trades  and 

the  less  organized  trades  and  the  outer  circle  of  nnorganized  unskilled 

labor;  but  I  lielieve  there  is  growing  up  amongst  the  men  who  do  the 

talkingand  orgiinizing  in  thennionsan  understanding  in  regard  to  these 

Uiatters.    They  are  now  re<*x>gnizing  the  necessity  of  a  graduated  nietliod 

of  organization,  a  graduated  unity  of  action,  whieh  shall  take  phice  ac- 

^inling  to  the  ascertjiined  agreement  in  opiuion  amongst  these  vsirious 

bodies.    I,  m^'self,  look  with  very  great  hope  to  that,  and  1  wouhl  like 

X4i  impress  on  the  members  of  this  comniittee  that  whih)  there  are  some 

local  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  good  feeling  between  work- 

iugnien  in  England  and  workingmen  in  this  country  is'not  sueh  as  we 

might  wish,  or  such  as  good  tnules  unionists  might  wish,  and  although 

Hatiiiual  pngudices  are  not  entii'ely  broken  down,  yet,  notwithstanding 

these  things,  1  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  tiiat  these  ol)stacles 

and  drawbacks  are  merely  temporary,  and  that  within  the  last  ten  years 

there  has  been  a  most  astonishing  progress  made  in  the  dii*ectiou  of  an 

increnseil  ca]>acity  for  united  action. 

In  a  sudden  crisis  in  this  city  we  have  the  cloak-makers,  mostly  Ile- 
brewM  I  believe,  certainly  all  foreigners  and  generally  ol  a  religious  i>er- 
noasion  which  is  suflering  considerable  persecution  in  other  countries 
and  lieing  driven  here  and  crowding  the  labor  market — even  under 
these  circumstances  we  find  that  the}*  form  ver^^  suchlenly  a  very  good 
organization  and  that  they  have  been  admitted  into  an  organization 
presenting  i)eriiaps  one  of  the  most  advanciMl  forms  of  organ  zed  labor. 
1  do  not  supfkose  that  a  few  years  ago  you  could  have  got  those  people 
to  meet  together  in  pea(^  with  the  reeognizKl  skilled  organized  work- 
ingman  of  llie  United  States,  because  he  would  Inive  regarded  them  as 
Qtlerly  inimical  to  his  position  and  his  welfare.  Only  throtherday  the 
Cbiuese  organizeil  themselves  in  two  pla<'es  in  this  country.  Not  long 
ago  the  Italian  laborers  were  persuadiul  to  organize  by  their  Irish 
hmCbera;  although,  from  a  su|>erflcial  point  of  view,  one  would  suppose 
tlMt  it  was  very  hard  for  those  iieople  to  agree  on  anything.  But  it  is 
IhM  Um  working  people  everywhero  are  beginning  to  ftel  the 
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identity  of  their  interests  as  wn«:o-workiTs,  and  that  feelnifr  is  telling 
upon  such  little  diilurenees  as  they  inny  have  had  heretofore,  nnd  the 
power  of  their  or{i:anization  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  |HTfiH;tetl  from 
day  to  day  and  year  to  year.  1  have  means  of  judghig  of  that  which 
enable  me  to  be  very  positive  abont  it.  When,  for  instance,  I  um  iu- 
vited  to  speak  at  some  country  place  where  the  ideas  about  trades  uniuUH 
are  of  the  most  conservative  kind,  and  where  overyboily  who  speaks  is 
caHtioneil  not  to  introduce  any  matter  that  would  cause  ditt'ereneeH 
among  the  members,  1  iiud  that  the  idciistbat  are  applauded — a  speaker 
always  (eels  when  he  is  pertictly  in  harmony  with  his  audience,  either 
by  their  ex])ressed  approval  or  by  a  sort  of  magnetic  sensation  which  be 
feels  without  being  able  to  desciiiie — and,  judging  in  that  way,  1  niaiu- 
tain  that  a  nuin  nniy  now  take  a  most  prominent  position  at  a  socialistic 
gathering  of  the  most  pronounced  kin<l  and  may  have  the  confidence  of 
the  extreme  agitators  in  the  general  labor  uufvcmcnt,  and  yet  be,  at 
the  same  time,  i>erfectly  welcome  amongst  the  most  conservative  work- 
ingmen,  provided  he  keeps  within  the  recognized  limits  of  their  organi- 
zation. And  I  can  say  lor  a  ])0sii1ve  fact  that  1  know  that  the  most 
active  and  faithful  men  who  do  that  kind  of  work  recognize  the  necessity 
of  actuig  in  that  spirit,  and  therefore  that  the  possibility  of  ditlerencea 
such  as  have  occurred  in  the  ])ast  among  the  workingmen  is  gradually 
being  riMluced  to  a  miiiimtun.  Now,  then,  is  it  to  be  8np|)oseil  that  this 
community  of  opinion  among  the  working  elasst's,  which  means  the 
building  up  of  a  public  o])inion  of  their  own,  that  that  is  going  to  leave 
the  ])resent  recognized  business  system,  or  want  of  system — that  that  is 
going  to  leave  the  whole  body  of  i< leas  on  which  the  conduct  of  thebusi- 
uess  of  this  country  is  professedly  based — is  it  to  be  .su]»posed.  i  say, 
that  this  solid  body  of  ptiblic  o])ini(m,  based  upon  necessity,  is  going  to 
hold  Its  hand,  to  touch  nothing  political,  and  to  refrain  fiom  bivuking 
the  bonds  of  these  individual  and  special  int(*restsf 

Jf  you  examine  the  various  remedies  presented  before  this  committee 
1  think  you  will  fiiul  imlications  that  there  is  a  unity  (»t' opinion  under- 
lying the  apparent  dillerences  of  statement,  which  is  very  murh  worthy 
of  your  considenition,and  1  may  state  that  the  most  t\viravagan(  forms 
of(»pinion,  the  most  radical  and  extremeviews  among  them,  are  the  vicwa 
of  those  who  believe  as  I  do,  for  1  (*Ias.*!»  niy.sc It' amongst  those  who  be- 
lieve that  acconling  to  the  perfection  of  the  trades-union  movement  and 
its  power,  in  that  degree  must  it  ])roV(»ke  a  condiination  on  the  part  of 
capital  against  it  such  as  has  never  yet  been  »vvn  in  tjiis  (>ountry  ;  rhat 
that  being  provoked,  the  real  contlict  will  begui.  that  the  |Hiiier  of 
trades-union  organzatlons  within  the  recognized  limits  tif  |NiIitu*al 
economy,  and  lor  thost*  purposes  (»nly,  will  havt*  to  grow  and  e\]iand« 
and  that  the  intrusion  of  moral  and  soeialeonsideration^  .is  Inmh;:  >u|h* 
rior  to  business  considerations  will  then  take  place  on  a  much  I.irger 
scale.  I  l>eiieve  that  to  be  the  general  state  of  the  growth  of  puiilic 
o])inion,  the  tentlency  of  o]Mnion  among  the  Wfirkiugmen  and  in  iht-u 
organizations;  and  that  is  the  gnat  hope,  anti,  from  my  ])oint  ot  \iew, 
tlie  giuat  consolation  fur  all  the  timeantl  ti4iuble  that  thti^e  wliti  uroeu 
ga^zed  in  this  movement  are  ob1i;:ed  to  take  in  its  promotion.  I'cuple 
talk  about  ditlerenee^  among  tin*  workingmen,  and  some  ])it)ple  tr>  to 
stir  up  such  dilVerences,  but  1  h>ok  forward  to  the  timi'  wlu-u  thoe^e  diller- 
ences shall  cease. 

THE   LOGIC  OF   "  PKOTECTION." 

On  tho  question,  for  instance,  of  free  tnulo  or  tiiriflf,  yon  will  flml  thai 
the  point  on  wliicli  all  the  shades  of  workingmen  agrae,  wbeUier 
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bannefw  is  pi-utected  or  not  protect.ed — you  wiU  liiid  that  the  poiut  upon 
which  they  all  agree  is  that  if  we  are  to  have  ^*  protection  "  the  logic  of 
protection  must  be  followed  oat ;  that  if  the  workiu^ouan  is  ooaii)eiled 
to  li\e  under  that  system  the  protection  must  be  such  as  shall  protect 
lum,  he  constituting  Uie  bulk  of  the  community*  and  representing  the 
flmdamental  interests  of  the  community,  being  on  the  whole  a  consumer 
Doro  than  anything  else. 

WOBKINOMEN   BEOABDED  AS  OONSUMEB& 

That  reminds  me  of  another  general  idea  of  very  great  force — a  social 
force  meaning  more  than  any  mere  written  statement  or  any  mere  formal 
oi^l^amation — which  is  the  idea  that  workiugmeu  have  to  be  considered 
u  oonsamers  and  not  as  producers,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  are  based  on  them ;  that  their  power  to  consume  more  and 
better  things,  and  their  power  to  consume  the  right  tilings  at  the  right 
time  (which  of  course  implies  their  education  in  all  ])arts  of  knowledge 
and  iD  all  the  conduct  of  life),  that  that  is  the  fundamental  considera- 
tion, rather  than  the  question  of  how  much  they  can  produce,  and  that 
their  wages  must  be  regulated  on  that  basis. 

THE  Knn>  OP  LAWS  THE  WOBEINGMEN  WANT. 

If  jou  were  to  ask  me  what  would  be  the  general  character  of  the  laws 
that  the  workiugmeu  would  pass  if  they  had  the  power,  I  would  say 
that  the  general  character  of  their  legislation  would  be  a  defiance  of 
ereiything  that  we  have  heretofore  understood  to  be  meant  by  '*  business 
principles,"  and  an  assertion  that  the  health,  the  long  life,  the  good  phys- 
ical condition,  the  good  mental  condition  and  the  spiritual  improvement 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  and  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
And  allow  me  to  state  that  just  in  proportion  as  literature  becomes 
chett])er,  just  in  proi)ortion  as  works  of  science  become  understood.  }ust 
in  pro[K>rtion  as  every  workingman  comes  to  know  what  is  good  for 
hiiS  health  and  what  is  justly  demanded  by  his  family,  just  in  propor- 
tion aa  the  workiugmeu  come  to  know  that  the  family  is  the  foundation 
of  the  state,  just  in  that  proiK)rtion  will  the^'  defy  all  laws  which  mili- 
tate agiiiust  the  family  institution,  which  prevent  marriage,  which  pre- 
vent or  iuterfere- with  the  proper  education  of  children,  the  proper  con- 
duct of  life,  and  the  proper  enjoyment  of  life.  Now,  I  mauitain  that 
this  programme  cannot  be  carried  out  without  a  broadening  of  the  gen- 
^nl  idea  of  the  strict  trades  union  movement;  and  I  maintain,  fuillier, 
that  that  bro«\dening  is  going  on,  and  that  its  operatiou  underlies  a 
P^t  deal  of  the  views  which  you  can  read  for  yourselves  hereaitcr  in 
yonr  own  printed  record. 

PHOTEGTION  NEEDED   AGAINST   FOREIGN    CnEAP  LABOR  AS  WELL  AS 

AGAINST  CHEAP  GOODS. 

The  question  of  firee  trade,  which  has  come  up  so  frequently  before 
this  body,  is  one  on  which  the  working  classes  are  entirely  divided,  and 
^e  which  they  hsive  not  brought  into  their  unions.  I  requested  our 
own  or|ranization  to  express  their  opinion  on  that  question,  but  they 
ttoe  to  no  agreement  about  it,  except  that  they  agreed,  as  a  witness 
2^iiid  here,  that  a  tariff  to  exclude  the  commodities  which  the  work- 
SfVHi  eonsumes  without  giving  him  a  corresponding  protection  against 
who  produce  tLose  cheap  uommoditiesy  is  a  miBtake,  is  det- 
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rimental  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  uud  is  no  *^  protect 
in  any  good  sense  of  the  word,  so  far  as  the  working  classes  are 
cerned.  That  1  believe  you  will  find  to  be  the  uniTersol  opinion  amo 
the  working  classes,  but  beyond  that  on  the  question  of  free  trac 
l>rotection  you  will  And  a  good  deal  of  disagreement. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  I  did  not  exactly  catch  what  you  meant  by  your  statement  i 
>  ou  were  expressing  the  views  of  workingmen  about  protection  and 
kind  of  protection  they  demand,  and  if  you  will  be  a  little  more  exji 
on  that  ]X)int  it  will  be  an  accommodatiiin  to  me. — ^A.  There  have  I 
very  striking  instances  in  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  of 
power  that  capital  now  possesses,  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  oi 
modern  instrumentalities,  to  bring  labor  rapidly  from  any  given  pai 
the  world.  At  any  given  time,  to  meet  an  emergency,  there  can  b 
much  labor  concentrated  at  a  given  point  as  to  defeat  even  the  orgaai 
effort  of  the  workingmen  there.  Now,  if  that  takes  place  in  a  busii 
which  is  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  tariff,  the  workingmen 
gaged  in  that  business  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  their  Bt 
gle,  see  of  course  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  protectio 
inadequate,  see  that  the  present  policy  of  protection  is  inadequate  so  1 
as  it  is  possible  for  capital  to  concentrate  at  any  given  time  and  pla 
sufficient  amount  of  labor  to  crowd  the  market  That  is  the  idea  wl 
I  say  is  becoming  universal  among  the  workingmen. 

By  the  Chairman*: 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  is  the  desire  of  the  workingmen  on  ^ 
point  f    Is  it  that  not  only  should  there  be  complete  fr^^lom  in 
introduction  of  labor  from  foreign  countries,  nulimited  by  any 
siderations  whatever  or  by  any  legislative  measures  whatever,  but 
there  should  be  also  a  corresponding  freedom  with  regard  to  the  ii 
duction  of  commodities  f    That  is,  to  speak  in  common  parlance.  < 
plete  free  trade  as  to  commodities  and  complete  free  trade  as  to  the  ii 
duction  of  labor,  not  merely  the  introduction  of  free  labor  from  abi 
by  natural  spontaneous  immigration,  but  also  by  this  stimulated  in 
gration  of  which  you  have  spoken;  is  it  thedesireof  the  working cla 
that  there  shou!d  be  that  kind  of  free  trade  all  round,  or  is  it  their 
and  desire  that  there  should  be  protection  as  against  the  introdnc 
of  the  commodities  from  abroad  and  also  protection  against  the 
sonnel  of  that  class  of  imported  foreign  laborers  t-^A.  The  opinio 
the  workingmen  is  that  the  free  admission  of  commodities  with  the 
admission  of  labor  naturally,  would  be  as  just,  if  not  more  Just,  t 
the  exclusion  of  the  commoclitics  with  the  free  admission  of  immi 
tion  unrestrained  and  undirected,  along  with  the  power  of  conceutni 
tliat  immigration. 

Q.  1  ujulerstand  that;  but  I  ask  you  which  position  do  the  worl 
chisses  occupy  as  a  whole,  a  position  in  favor  of  abMolnte  free  trad 
to  commodities,  with  freedom  of  immigration  of  both  kinds,  or  are 
inclined  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  introduction  of  both  the  < 
modities  and  the  labor! 

WORINGKMEN  GENERALLY  IN   FAVOR  OP  PROTECTION. 

A.  Oh,  the  natural  tendency,  Ibelieye,  in  this  country  h  to  hold  < 
protection  and  the  logic  of  protection.    That  irt  my  belief. 

Q.  Then,  what  the  laborers  desire  is  that  ^Hbe  logic  of  protect 
Bbali  be  carried  out  t — A.  The  general  desire,  I  believe^  of  the 
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vorfcingmen  is  in  favor  of  carrying  out  that  policy,  however  ii  may  be 
aeeompliabed/  They  may  differ  as  to  means,  but  they  hare  certainly 
tliat  tendency  on  the  whole ;  and  that  is  perhaps  somewhat  remarkable 
wben  yon  remember  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  workingmen  who 
are  engaged  in  these  protected  industries  have  thcmselvois  come  to  this 
coantry  with  ideas  unfavorable  to  protection ;  for  you  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  very  largo  number  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  workingmen 
BOW  in  tbi8  country  engaged  in  the  skilled  trades,  especially  in  Fall 
Birer  and  the  other  large  manufacturing  centers,  and,  I  say,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  they  should  favor  protection  when  you  remember 
that  thase  men  have  certain  traditionary  ideas  in  favor  of  free  trade  as 
being  the  right  thing,  and  that  there  is  in  England  a  certain  spirit  of 
tDimosity  among  the  workingmen  toward  what  they  regard  tbe  exclusive 
i|nrit of  the  American  protective  policy;  there  being  an  idea  amongst 
them  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  common  rights  and  common  beneHts 
of  humanity,  tliat  it  is  a  mere  petty  national  i)olicy,  the  result  of  preju- 
dice.   Of  course,  a  man  gets  rid  of  a  great  many  of  those  ideas  when 
becomes  to  this  country  and  gets  sniOciently  level-headed  to  recognize 
fte  power  of  relative  circumstances.    Certainly  all  the  workingmen 
who  do  much  of  the  agitation  see  ver^' cleiirly,  as  you  will  learn  b}'  con- 
venation  with  them,  and  possibly  you  may  see  it  in  the  evidence  they 
five  here— certainly  they  see  very  clearly  that  the  free-trade  theory: 
the  oouception  of  free- trade,  free  immignition,  free  everything,  is  based 
npon  an  ideal  of  human  nature  which  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
ako  opon  an  ideal  of  national  government  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached ;  and  they  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  workingman  should 
he  the  one  who  is  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  an  ideal  which  has  yet 
to  be  reached,  while  the  relative  circumstances  of  diflerent  nationn  are 
ndi  ii8  they  are  at  present.    So,  although  there  are  very  many  t  heoretical 
free-traders,  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  ttie  workingmen  here  rec- 
pguize  the  relative  necessity  under  existing  circumstances  of  a  tariff 
10  a  growing  country  while  industries  are  young  and  have  to  be  nurtured. 
There  is  no  unity  of  opinitm  among  the  workingmen  as  to  how  and  when 
dufreshould  berehef  from  such  nursingof  our  industries.    On  that  point 
tbere  is  a  preat  division  of  opinion;  but,  as  1  have  said,  the  American 
workingman  is  very  much  of  a  protectionist,  although  1  think  that  his 
4>iuions  on  that  point  are  being  gradually  changed. 
• 

^OBKINOSIEN    TURNING    AGAINST   ''  PROTECTION  '"  BECAUSE    IT   HAS 

NOT  BEEN  JUST. 

I  think  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction  now,  purely  owing  to 
jbe  fact  that  the  pnitection  that  we  have  had  has  not  been  just.  That 
^  believe  to  be  the  real  point  at  issue. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

.  Q.  You  say  the  protection  we  have  had  has  not  been  just.  In  what  has 
jf  Wd  uigust  t — A.  It  has  been  nnjnst  in  not  protecting  the  workingmen 
"^«u  the  intrusion  of  foreign  labor,  especially  when  he  lias  been  en- 
^'^l(V4l  iu  his  struggles  with  capital.  I  might  refer  to  an  instance,  a 
•tatviuent  made  by  Air.  Towderly,  who  represents  a  larire  hibor  organi- 
^tion.  He  was  invited  to  addix^ss  a  large  piihlic  meeting  in  the  city  of 
^*w  York, -which  was  supposed  to  he  held  under  the  auspici»s  of  the 
Jprkiagmen  of  New  York  in  aid  of  the  [uxjti'ctive  jmlicy.  ^Ir.  Pow- 
^rtj,  to  my  own  certain  knowleilge,  excited  a  great  deal  of  comment 
**>Oiig  tlie  workingmen  who  owed  allegiance  to  him  as  an  oflicer  of 
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their  organizatiou,  by  the  very  fact  of  Uis  Uikin^  any  acdoii  od  that 
question  in  association  with  certain  capitalists  and  in  the  scp|)Ose<l  inter* 
est  of  a  political  party.  Thcspeech  that  he  made  on  that  occasion  was 
freely  commented  upon  by  the  workingmen,  and  tiie  general  opinion*! 
found  to  be,  that  while  he  advocated  protection  he  still  maintaineil  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  workingmen  to  be  organized  and  to  fight  for 
their  share  of  the  spoil.  That  proposition  means  that,  living  on  wages 
which  barely  support  him,  having  work  during  only  a  part  of  the  yoari 
and  being  almost  incapable  of  supporting  a  good  organization,  the  work* 
ingman  is  still  to  keep  up  this  struggle  for  protection  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  '^  protection  "  in  the  interest  of  both  workingman  and 
master;  and  that  when  the  protection  is  secured,  then  the  workingman 
has  got  to  turn  around  and  fight  his  master  or  employer  in  onier  to  get 
his  share.  So,  as  I  have  said,  the  general  opinion  of  the  workingmen  on 
that  occasion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a  kind  of  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  workingman  to  take  any  hand  in  defending  the 
tariif,  when  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  themselves  would  still  have 
to  keep  up  this  fight  with  their  employers  for  their  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  protection,  and  to  keep  it  up  a  great  deal  more  bitterly  tiiao 
was  found  necessary  in  England  under  free  trade. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  You  say  they  wore  not  willing  to  take  part  in  defending  the  tariff 
because  they  were  still  required  to  keep  up  their  own  fight.  What  idea 
was  connected  with  that  in  the  way  of  adding  to  or  subtracting  i'mm 
the  protection  afforded  by  tbe  tariii't  Did  they  claim  any  additional 
protection  for  themselves,  or  did  tbey  desire  the  passage  of  a  tariff  la«r 
which  should  divide  the  benefits  of  the  protection  between  tbem  and 
the  manufacturers  t  Or  what  did  they  wish  on  that  point ! — A,  Tlieir 
general  opinion  was  that  the  law,  as  it  related  to  their  organizations, 
and  the  power  of  capital  to  have  the  aijl  of  the  executive  ollicers  of  ibiR 
Government  when  the  workingmen  bj'  combined  effort  had  c(»nci»ntrate<l 
their  forces  at  any  given  point  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  share  of 
the  protection,  that  is,  keeping  their  wages  up  or  forcing  them  up— tbe 
general  opinion  was  that  the  existing  law,  so  far  as  it  regarded  their 
interests,  was  a  failure. 

By  Mr.  Geobgb  : 

Q.  That  was  the  comjilaintt — ^A.  Yes,  altogether. 

Q.  What  was  the  remedy  that  they  favored  for  that  difficulty  1 

THE  WOBKINGMEN  WANT  FAEft  PLAY. 

A.  The  remedy  was,  and  almost  universally  is,  this:  I^et  Government 
take  its  hands  off  both  partieit  in  this  fight;  let  it  declare  that  in  any 
dispute  between  capital  and  labor  the  capitalists  shall  not  be  able  to 
call  upon  the  executive  officers  qf  the  Government  and  make  use  of 
them  in  the  shape  of  policemen  or  soldiers. 

By  the  CnAiBMAN : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  workingmen  claim  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  keep  the  public  peace f — A.  Oh,  no;  but  we  ehiini  al- 
ways  that  our  organizations  are  more  interested  in  maintaining  the 
public  i^eace  than  anylKxly  else,  and  thatjf  the  |K)lice  did  not  interfere 
the  public  peace  wouhl  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  the  jmlicy  in  such  isisea 
to  provoke  disturbances  for  the  sake  of  exciting  public  opinion  Againitl 
the  workingmen.    For  iustancOy  I  am  awsire  of  a  certain  occaudooi  ia 
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«  city  of  New  York,  when  the  workiugnieii  were  threatened  by  the 
ty  anihorities  and  when  they  heUl  a  meeting  in  spite  of  the  anthori- 
M.  They  wrre  refused  i)ermis8ion  to  hold  a  public  meeting  at  a  lutb- 
B  place,  and  they  tohl  the  authorities  they  wouUI  meet,  and  they  did 
leet.  They  provided  themselves  on  that  occasion  with  several  hun- 
re«l  men  us  a  special  police.  Now,  what  do  you  snppose  those  special 
oUcemen  were  to  do  f  Their  duty  was  to  pieveut  the  official  police- 
men fhim  creating  a  disturbance. 

Q.  When  was  that  t— A.  That  was  in  1873.  The  meeting  was  held 
n  Tompkins  Sipiare. 

Q.  Who  was  the  mayor  of  the  city  at  that  time  t — A.  Mr.  Itavemeyer. 

Q.  Does  the  mayor  have  control  of  the  ])0lice  heret — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  does  control  the  police! — A.  NobQily  knows.  We  have  a 
dfliiclitrnl  state  of  confusion  existing  here  on  that  subject,  so  that  when 
joawiint  a  i>ennit  for  a  public  meeting  in  a  public  square  the  Police 
Commissioners  declare  they  do  not  know  whether  they  have  a  right  to 
paiit  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  police  authorities,  strictly  so  called, 
do  lint  know  whether  they  have  the  right. 

Q.  Ill  what  way  are  the  policemen  themselves  induced  to  create  riot 
in  tlie  iiit«'n*st  of  capital  t  What  force  or  power  is  it  that  reaches  the 
ictuul  |H>tice  body  of  the  city  to  range  it  on  the  side  of  money  instead 
oTuu  the  side  of  the  workiugmen  t — A.  The  police  are  induo^l  to  take 
Uiat  action  by  receiving  instructions  of  a  very  strict  and  arbitrary  na- 
Inre,  which,  when  they  are  being  carried  out — some  of  the  poli<!emen 
being  a  little  too  ^^  fresh,"  as  it  is  called — almost  inevitably  lead  to  dis- 
turUuices. 

Q.  Who  give  those  instructions  t — A.  We  have  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain, hut  ill  vain,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
Among  workingmen,  that  there  is  a  quarrel  between  the  two  police 
Mitboritics  in  the  city  which  has  never  been  settled,  and  consequently, 
^hen  there  is  any  trouble,  it  is  wethat  come  in  for  the  licks. 

Q.  But  it  must  be  the  governing  power  of  the  city  that  controls  the 

r^lice  of  the  city,  is  it  uotf — A.  8ui>erinteudeut  Walling  has  control, 
believe. 

Q«  Well,  the  controlling  power,  wherever  it  was,  controlled  the  police 
•tlliut  time  in  the  interest  of  money  as  against  labor t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  llavemeyer  was  the  mayor, 3'ou  say  t — A.  Yes;  but  the  m'eet- 
^l  to  which  I  now  refer  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  meeting  in 
WI3,  at  which  there  was  a  riot. 

0*  Was  that  the  time  when  the  police  stimulated  and  provoked  riot 
•n<l  hh)o«Uhed  !— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q*  AikI  the  workingmen,  you  say,  had  to  choose  special  policemen  to 
^l»o«e  this  mob  created  by  the  i>olicemen  under  the  control  of  I  he  city 
*'>^>njnu*ut  t — A.  ^ot  at  that  time;  that  was  afterwards.  The  Oer- 
^  Tarners,  I  believe,  formed  the  special  committee  of  protection  on 
"^occasion. 

THE  BIOHT  OP  CITIZENS  TO  MEET  IN  PUBLIC. 

By  Mr.  G aix  : 

V.  Yon  understand  it  to  l>e  the  law.  I  snppose— I  do,  at  least — that 
*y^  American  citizen,  whether  a  workingman  or  anybo<ly  else,  lias  an 
r^Qte  right  under  tbn  law  to  l>e  guaranteed  protection  m  any  public 
^tiDg  to  discuss  any  subjcHst,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  trade  or  any- 
rl^iSehM^  or  to  make  a  combination  with  anybody  else  not  to  work  if 
7  *M  At  to  do  sot    Tlittt  is  unquestionably  the  law,  is  it  uott— A. 
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Q.  It  is  a  ]>rimary  right  uDcler  our  conbtitntioiial  form  of  gOTemmen 
One  of  tlu:  ]>rimary  and  fundamental  ligbts  of  every  citizen  is  the  ri|;: 


to  meet  with  others  and  to  express  his  opinion  on  any  public  questic^^^ 
without  restraint  or  limitation. — A.  In  a  public  place  I 

Q.  In  any  place,  public  or  private. — A.  Then,  if  that  be  bo,  the  Ic^i^ 
of  the  State  of  Nev^  York  interferes  with  the  rights  guaranteed  by  ^gj^ 
Constitution. 

Q.  I  guoss  you  must  be  mistaken.    There  maybe  some- improper  coo* 
struction  of  the  law  by  the  local  authorities,  but  that  is  a  priuinry  ngbt 
of  ever>'  American  citizen  everywhere.    But  he  must  exercise  it  peafie- 
ably  of  course. — A.  What  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  construction  of  tba 
law — the  law  as  administered  by  the  authorized  administrators  of  it 

Q.  Then  3'ou  ought  to^chango  tbe  administrators  of  the  law  if  tbey 
misconstrue  it  or  administer  it  improperly,  because  it  certainly  is  tbe 
unquestionable  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  assemble  any wbere 
with  any  number  of  people  to  discuss  any  subject  that  he  sees  lit    Of 
course  you  cannot  take  possession  of  a  piece  of  city  pro|>erty  for  thut 
purpose  without  leave ;  of  course  the  right  to  hold  a  meeting  do<>A  notr 
involve  the  right  to  use  any  particular  piece  of  public  property  witlioat. 
the  permission  of  the  lood  authorities,  a  public  square,  for  instai«o^« 
Tliat  would  be  a  matter  of  local  jurisdiction  ;  and  there  is  where  tU^ 
difficulty  comes  in,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes^  the  occasion  that  1  refer  to  waa>A 
exactly  one  where  that  question  came  up.     We  had  complied  with  tL»  « 
law  as  it  was  understood  and  explained  to  us  by  counsel,  and  the  pe^s* 
mit  wo  asked  for  to  hold  our  meeting  was  refused. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  A  permit  to  use  a  particular  square  to  meetf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  permit  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  a  permit  to  use  a  particnl^  ^r 
squaret — A.  Yes.  The  meeting  that  I  refer  to  was  to  be  hehl  for  t:  lit' 
puri)ose  of  publicly  asserting  4n  the  face  of  the  authorities  the  right  ot 
American  citizens  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  after  having  given  4^  u(? 
notice  to  the  authorities  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Yon  had  a  right  to  do  that. — A.  We  were  informed  that  if  we  -*  li<l 
so  thjB  police  would  do  as  they  had  done  before.  We  met,  however,  tm  ml 
on  that  occasion  the  workingmen  provided  a  large  force  of  their  c»  ««'" 
workingmen  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  Thc}*  also  dirtt  zril>- 
nted  documents  there  expressing  theiropinions,  and  the  meeting  pass^^t^ 
off  quietly.  There  was  no  interference  and  therefore  no  riot.  But  the 
irritation  then  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  workingmen  remains  a^-**  a 
fact,  and  they  believe  that  in  that  respect  and  in  many  other  resp^^ct^ 
the  law  discriminates  against  them, 

Q.  You  are  mistaken  in  that.    There  can  be  no  discrimination  agf«  io-*t 
workingmen  on  that  point.    Our  very  form  of  government  is  built  u  fon 
these  absolute  personal  rights.    It  is  for  the  assertion  and  protection  o( 
those  rights  that  the  Government  exists,  and  the -rights  belong  to  t-verv 
American  citizen. — A.  But  does  he  not  need  money  to  enforce  his  r\izht»^ 

Q.  Oh,  that  is  another  question.    I  am  talking  about  the  law  as  UiAt 
not  about  tlie  intluences  that  may  in  any  given  case  atl'ect  the  aditjfu'^ 
tration  ot  it.    Our  Constitution  gives  to  every  citizen  in  every  Stale  fl»« 
right  to  absolute  personal  security  and  freedom  of  si)eech.    Thi-se  are 
essential  constitutional  rights  under  every  constitution  in  this  coiintrTf 
State  or  Federal. — A.  That  being  so,  the  workingmen  have  iusisted  in 
the  past  and  they  will  insist  in  the  future  that  it  ahall  not  be  a  sen 
Mattering  generalityi"  bat  shall  be  enforowL 
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Q.  I  sappoee  everybody  will  concede  that  Does  anybody  deny  ilf — 
Am  Bat  if  the  authorities  will  not  concede  it  and  the  workingmen  get 
ud 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Oh,  we  have  provided  the  ballot  to  remedy  that — A. 
Toy  well.  But  we  flud  when  we  have  used  the  ballot  to  elect  men  to 
Mke  the  laws  and  other' men  to  administer  tbem,  then  if  those  men  do 
aot  administer  the  laws  fairly  we  have  got  to  suffer  ibr  four  years. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  remedy  for  thatf — A.  I  think  I  could  remedy 
it  myself^  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  express  any  opiuion  on  that  point 
for  the  working  classes. 

Q.  How  would  you  remedy  itt — A.  Well,  I  believe  in  all  such  cases 
they  should  do  as  they  do  in  England — remedy  it  by  force. 

Q.  Uowf — A.  Given  the  principle  which  you  lay  down  as  the  consti- 
tutional principle  guaranteeing  tbcse  rights  to  every  American  citizen, 
tlieii  I  say  it  is  a  disgnice  to  any  American  citizen  to  allow  any  local 
sutbority  to  interfere  with  his  rights  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  law. 

Q.  Yuu  mciin  that  he  should  resist  forcibly! — A.  Yes;  but  1  do  not 
meHU  that  he  should  resist  stupidly. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  grave  question,  the  question  of  forcible  resistance. 
We  tried  that  in  the  South  some  years  ago. — A.  1  know ;  and  1  sympa- 
thised very  much  with  that  effort. 

Q.  We  did  not  come  out  on  the  rightside,  though  f — A.  I  know ;  but 
I  should  insist  that  the  resistance  should  not  only  be  forcibly  but  that 
it  should  be  wisely  made. 

By  the  GnAiuMAN : 

Q.  Are  you  certain  whether  it  was  Mr.  Havemeyer  who  was  mayor  at 
the  time  of  the  ditliculty  you  have  told  us  aboutl — A.  It  was  not  Vance. 

Q.  You  have  8iK)ken  of  two  different  times. — A.  Yes;  the  riot  of  1873 
^as  the  first  occasion.  Ihe  permit  was  granted  at  that  time  and  then 
^itbdniwn. 

Q*  What  part  of  the  year  was  itt — A.  There  was  a  committee  of 
*ftfety  ap]K)inted  on  October  11,  1873,  by  the  workingmen  of  this  city 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  local  outbreak  of  impatience  and  to 
'organize  means  of  resistance — the  idea  of  "  public  safety,"  of  course,  be- 
^ii^  that  there  should  be  no  impatience  expressetl. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  thalr  you  have  any  specific  or  definite  proof, 
^ch  as  would  be  capable  of  convincing  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the 
city  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  directly  or  indirectly  endeav- 
ored to  excite  and  work  up  a  feeling  in  the  direction  of  violence  on  the 
Part  of  those  dissatisfied  workingmen  through  the  police  of  the  city  t — 
<^.  I  have  not  personally,  because  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee of  safety ;  but  I  believe  the  members  of  that  committee  have  good 
Crounds  for  that  view,  which  they  can  present  if  required. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  your  evidence  of  that  factf — 
A  My  evidence  of  it  was  that  at  that  time  I  was  an  observer,  and  that 
I  read  the  papers,  and  I  know  it  was  charged  in  newspapers  not  s^'m- 
PAthizing  with  the  workingmen  that  there  was  a  most  unprovoked  and 
most  auwiso  maladministnition  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  police  which 
provoked  the  difficulty  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  that  the  design  was  to  excite  violence,  in  order  to  create  proju- 
dico  against  the  workingmen  t — A.  To  make  an  excuse  for  ])reventing 
what  tiiey  thought  was  a  means  of  spreading  dangerous  opinions.  That 
vas  the  idea.  Many  of  the  workingmen  tlioniselves  thought  that ;  many 
of  them  were  afraid.  The  workingmen  passed  resolutions  declaring  that 
tba  actiou  of  the  authorities  was  ui^ust  aud  so  on,  and  yet  they  took 
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great  care  to  state  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  senttments  c 
pressed  ait  the  mectiug. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  opinion  of  the  workingmen  at  that  time,  ai 

did  they  generally  take  that  view! — A.  Oh,  yes;  even  the  workingtnc 

who  took  cure  to  say  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  extreme  view 

of  the  men  who  wete  holding  that  meeting  felt  that  this  right  of  wbid 

Senator  Call  speaks — the  right  to  a^cmble  peaceably  and  discuss  pafa 

lie  questions — was  attacked  in  them,  and  a  committee  was  appoiutec 

for  the  purpose  of  organizing  another  meeting  at  the  same  place,  dm 

notification  having  been  given  to  the  authorities  that  the  meeting  wouh 

be  held  th«re  at  a  certain  time.     The  workingmen  were  advised  b^ 

counsel  that  all  that  the  law  demanded  was  that  they  should  famiil 

to  the  authorities  information  that  they  intended  to  meet  at  a  certaii 

place,  so  that  the  authorities  could  provide  the  uecessarj*  protection  anc 

prevent  any  possible  collision  which  might  occur  if  any  other  bodjo 

people  should  hniipen  to  want  to  meet  at  tlie  same  ])lace  and  time.  Tliej 

sent  word  to  the  authorities  that  they  intendeil  to  hold  the  mectioga 

that  place,  and  they  received  word  that  if  they  attempted  to  dosotbeg 

wouhl  be  treated  as  violatoraof  the  law,  and  that  in  order  to  hold  theb 

meeting  they  must  have  a  permit.    They  met  notwithstanding.    I  wtt 

present  on  the  platform,  and  I  remember  other  gentlemen  who  wen 

present.    The  meeting  passed  off  quietly.   It  was  very  well  re|K)rtedii 

the  newspapers  and  everything  moved  along  quite  satisfactorily.    Ba 

the  signiiicaut  part  of  the  whole  affair  was  very  quietly  forgotten,  namd; 

that  the  men  had  asserted  their  right  to  meet  in  public  without  a  pel 

p)it,  and  simply  by  noticing  the  authorities  that  they  intended  to  meet 

Time  ])assed  on,  and  an  occasion  oc(mrred  when  the  workingmen  deaira 

to  meet  again  in  the  same  place,  and  the  question  again  came  ap  o 

their  right  to  do  so,  and  also  the  question  of  their  right  to  parade,  aiK 

there  was  a  great  deal  of  diOiculty  about  it,  but  finally  a  permit  wa 

issued  at  the  hist  moment  after  the  workingmen  had  l>een  dancing  at 

tendance  on  the  commissioners  for  ever  so  long.   Now,  what  I  maiutai 

is  that  such  occasions  are  very  dangerous,  and  that  these  local  aatboi 

ities  should  be  taught  that  they  cannot  trifle  with  the  rights  of  citizen 

with  impunity.   It  is  positively  revolutionary  on  the  pait  of  theautboi 

ities  to  act  in  such  a  bigoted  and  stupid  manner,  to  keep  men  runnin 

to  and  fro  after  them  day  after  day  under  the  impression,  first,  tb^ 

they  will  not  grant  a  permit,  then  that  they  will,  then  that  they  won^ 

and  so  on.    We  maintain  that  that  is  morally  provoc;iti\''e  of  riot,  ao 

that  the  spirit  which  it  shows  in  the  authorities  is  an  utterly  improiN 

one,  and  does  just  as  much  injury  as  would  be  done  by  a  direct  au 

avowed  maladministration  of  the  law.    Indeed,  I  believe  it  doesagrei 

deal  more,  for  it  always  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  not  in 

state  of  mind  to  be  trifled  with,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  the  dk 

controlling  these  organizations  of  workingmen  have  not  received  tl 

credit  they  deserve  ibr  keeping  the  men  quiet  in  times  of  cxcitomeu 

and  that  they  are  abused  and  maligned  by  the  iK>litical  press  and  |ioli 

ical  demagogues  who,  for  their  own  ]mriK)seB,  sa}*  that  these  men  e 

deavor  to  provoke  disturbances  and  riot,  when,  in  fact,  they  do  ail  th 

tltey  can  to  prevent  it,  and  do  prevent  it. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Do  I  undei  stand  you  to  say  that  a  i^ermit  is  required  bereftr 
poblic  meeting  t — A.  So  our  authorities  declare. 
Ilr.  Call.  I  think  joa  rnnat  be  miataken  about  ih^L 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  meeting  to  which  yon  refer  was  an  ont-door  meeting,  I  snp- 
pofiCy  in  a  public  square  t — A,  Yes ;  in  a  very  large  square,  too,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  all. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  permit  being  required  to  hold  a 

Eublic  meeting.    Are  you  not  mistaken  f — A.  This  meeting  was  to  be 
eld  in  a  public  square,  a  place  belonging  to  the  people. 
Q.  Tbat  is  a  difitercnt  matter.    That  square  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  municipality,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  If  you  shouhl  hire  a  large  hall  for  a  meeting  there  would  be  no  neces- 
Bfyfor  a  permit,  I  8ui)poset — A.  No,  sir;  but  there  would  be  great 
Beoessity  for  fifty  dollars,  aud  sometimes  we  do  not  have  tbat. 

By  ]Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  think  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  have  the  use  of  the  public  property 
for  your  meetings,  but  I  can  understand  that  a  permit  would  be  re- 
qain*<l  for  the  use  of  a  public  square  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Qnuicipal  government. — A.  But  what  I  refer  to  and  com])Iain  of  is  tbat 
th«*n?  art^  two  sources  of  authority  in  this  city  just  now,  who  apparently 
dUputc  with  each  other  as  to  which  has  the  right  or  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  granting  of  permits  for  such  purposes.  There  is  no  UM)re  ir- 
rei>russible  man  in  the  United  States,  I  believe,  than  Dennis  Kearne3\  He 
wautiMi  to  organize  the  working  classes  here  at  the  East,  and  he  wanted 
to8tait  off  with  a  booming  meeting  in  Union  Square,  and  if  any  man 
wuld  **  bulldoze  ^  the  otlicials  out  of  a  permit  he  couhl,  but  I  believe 
tbat,  aeconling  to  his  own  testimony,  he  did  all  he  could  to  find  out 
M<1  y«'t  to  this  day  he  does  not  know  who  has  authority  to  give  a  per- 
mit here  in  New  York,  and  he  did  not  get  the  permit  he  sought,  but  had 
tnliin»a  hall. 

Q.  Did  he  apjdy  to  both  sources  of  authority  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  set 

nfiifllrials  told  him  that  tln^y  had  no  power,  that  he  must  go  to  the  others. 

H<?  Went  to  the  others  and  they  said  it  was  nonsense  to  come  to  them, 

^l  the  authotity  was  ui  the  otiiers.     The  Park  Commissioners  an<l  the 

Poliiij  Commissioners  are  the  two  scjparate  bodies.     You  will  observe 

^iU  in  such  a  state  of  things  there  is  great  <langer.     Now,  we  maintain 

that  that  state  of  uncertainty  and  indecision  is  kept  up  for  the  exjiress 

I't^nKwe  of  depriving  us  of  the  right  of  meeting  in  these  public  ])laces 

^  certain  (HicasiouM.     If  the  law  is  made  clear  and  distinct  that  we  have 

^bc  right,  we  will  tind  means  of  public  agitation  which  will  make  some 

^>|>le  shake  in  their  boots,  and  those  people  are  not  willing  that  we 

'^'^'mld  have  such  means.     ^Ve  also  maintain  that  sucfi  an  uusettled 

*''*le  of  things  is  si  gr4»at  menace  to  the  public  peace.     Men  who  are 

^^idiag  or  leading  great  bodies  should  not  be,  and  cannot  be,  held  re- 

^Q»ihle  for  what  may  oc<'.ur  under  conditions  of  great  excitement. 

THE   WOEKINGMEN   AND   THE  TAHIFP. 

By  Mr.  Puon : 

Q.  I  understood  you  awhile  ago  to  class  the  wage-workers  as  con- 
^^^ujers  and  not  as  producers f — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  we  know  to  our  cost 
^•^ai  we  are  producers  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  I  undenitood  you  tc  make  thr  statement  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
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call  the  wage-receiving  class  producers  ;  that  they  wore  really  ooiiBiiiii- 
ers.    Now  thej  are  both,  are  ihey  iiott — A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  cost  of  some  products  80  or  Mperoent. 
of  the  whole  is  labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Does  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  increase  the  price  of  the  prodact^ 
of  tlie  wage-receiving  class  ? — A.  To  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  tariff  increases  the  price  that  is  pai^ 
f(M*  the  products  consumed  by  the  wage-receiving  class  and  by  others  • 
now  who  gets  the  increased  price  that  is  thus  put  upon  these  product 
by  the  tariff!     Is  it  the  laborer,  or  is  it  the  manufacturert — A.  We\i 
they  started  a  club  in  New  York  here  entitled  "The  Somebody  CluV>^9 
which  ran  for  about  a  year.    It  was  based  u])on  the  idea  of  finding  out 
who  it  was  that  got  that  surplus,  wlio  was  '^  Someboily  "  that  got  it,  L>iit 
I  believe  the  club  di8i)eraed  without  discovering  who  he  was. 

Q.  Does  the  laborer  believe  that  he  gets  any  part  of  that  increased 
price t — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  only  one  thing  about  it  that  the  laborer  is 
sure  of,  and  that  is  that  he  does  not  get  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  he  feels  thsit  he  is  certainly  informed 
about  in  connection  with  that  subject! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  got  it,  don't  you  supiK)se  he  would  know  it f — ^A.  Well,  T 
don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  could  make  any  mistake  about  his  getting  itt— 
A.  Well,  he  might,  but  he  hasn't  had  a  chance  yet.  When  I  eni]ihiisize 
the  fact  that  the  laborer  is  a  consumer,  and  when  I  say,  in  answer  to 
your  question,  that  the  commoilities  which  labor  produces  are  raised  in 
price,  the  relation  of  that  last  statement  to  my  former  statement  is,  that 
the  workingman  now  places  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  a  con- 
sumer, that  that  is  the  great  point,  and  that  as  a  consumer  he  iuteuds 
to  regard  himself. 

Q.  As  a  public  fact  how  is  it;  where  does  the  banlen  of  taxation 
fallf  It  falls  upon  the  consumers,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes.  ultimately; 
but  still  more  ultimately  it  comes  out  of  the  protUicers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  (act  that  the  labor  of  a  country  Invars  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  than  is  borne  by  the  non-hiboring  class  f — A.  Of  course, 
ultimately.     When  1  say  ultimately,  1  mean  very  ultimatily. 

Q.  If  a  tariff  is  im]»os«Hl  on  these  products  to  increase  the  price,  is  it 
not  imposed  for  the  pur])ose  of  enabling  the  manufactun-r  to  pay  his 
operatives  higher  wages  f  is  not  that  the  n>ason  assigned  why  the 
rate  of  duty  is  ]Mit  so  high  ?  Is  it  not  claimeti  that  the  duty  ought  to 
be  high  so  as  to  enable  the  manufarturer  to  give  the  lH*neflt  of  the  in 
creasiMl  price  so  obtainetl  to  his  enii>l4»yi*s 7 — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  claim. 

Q.  Then  it  the  manufacturer  g(*ts  protection  fn)m  theOovenimenton 
that  claim,  is  it  not  ri;;lit  and  prop«*r  tliat  the  |»eople  for  whom  the  pn>* 
tection  is  claimed  should  get  the  lienetit  of  it  ? — A.  I  believe  it  ift. 

Q.  That  is  very  clear,  is  it  not  f — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  they  get  it  i — A.  They  do  not  think  so. 

Q,  Well,  t  hey  ought  to  have  it,  and  the  point  is,  how  are  they  going  to 
get  it  f — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  is  your  business. — A.  Oh:  I  was  nnder  the  im- 
pression that  that  was  the  business  of  Senators  ami  Kepreseu  tali  ves 

Mr.  (iKOUGE.  [Inter|iosing.J  It  is  eveiybody*s  busiuesa. 

By  Mr.  Prciii: 

Q.  All  that  Tongress  ran  do  is  tn  put  on  the  duty  mi  that  the  lalMirer 
may  iiave  the  benetit  of  it  if  he  can  get  it ;  but  if  those  wbu  tfi»lleL*(  tJie 
duty  put  it  in  their  pockets,  what  is  the  remedy  aocuitUng  to  yoar 
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of  thinkhigt — A.  My  theory  u  that  accordiutf  to  any  jriM  nynUfUi  of 
liw-makinj:  it  is  the  basinc-KS  of  the  [persons  who  are  <r!e':t^l  au'l  p<iid 
for  the  exprpiss  par]K>!«e  of  pmvidiii;?  the  wayg  and  iij«riiiu<.  to  ex^^^ruU; 
the  will  of  the  people  and  to  pro\ide  mean.s  to  meet  th^ir  vaux'i  and  d^- 
■res.  The  io«trniueDtalitie.<  are  to  lie  created  by  the  olajis  who  d^rvote 
their  time  to  the  making  of  the  laws  and  the  adEniniAtnttion  th<^r«y/f. 
Their  business  is  to  discover  what  the  people  want  and  to  provide  it. 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 

Q.  I  think  I  know  how  to  keep  the  employer  from  getting?  the  znoney, 
by  reinsinp  to  levy  the  tariff :  bur  if  we  once  levy  t be  tariff  and  lie  ;retA 
the  fflooey,  I  don't  know  how  we  can  get  i:  awav  irrim  L:7j  T — A.  V*::r 
well.  We  allege  that  we  are  able  by  carefcl  or;:ai.:zat:o;j.  apan  fxf/ii 
politicly  to  i)rovide  means  wLich  wili  e^ab!*:  t3«  to  get  O'lr  -L;«r<r.  if  the 
otberlaws.aiiart  fTo:n  tLe  i-^nfT.  wlticL  <I><rrIixj;rja:e  'A'jr^iLnl  tbe  work- 
iDpien  ami  in  fa^»r  of  weahLi.  hcc.zg  :o  :ti^  anin^-Lal  [y>T(rr  <(^..'l  a«on» 
inificial  power/are  re7^«ue«i  or  go::«f:n  oa:  of  xhh  way. 
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Q.  Jn«t  «a:*  ^:y'yr.zyr^j  tI-t  Ibw  wL;«::.L  frj  -r*^  07/ir.y.Tj.  or  :ri  tii* 
opioioD  of  tLe  !*":•: rtL^  '_1^*4»*?a-  ;>.t*:l'*  •l*-r-  f:-^/"::  2<::r  '.g  riL^t:.' 
•hire ! — A-  XL*  7»r:»£rkZL  =>*r  ■: ^  :i-*^  C-t-tnLl  La'»:  f,':.:o-..  •  .*:  •  T'','jr%VL'Zr*r 
of  the  Sx'iJili*"'/'.  L-is-:«.  T  PiLrry-  :ir:  p^rva^'ar.r.e  of  ri/*:  K--.;:i*>  '/i  Ijciy.T. 
*I1  set  fori  :b-*i^  lkw*k 

Q.  Will ::  "".•?  kij  •r".*i."''>  :o  /  .•".  '•.  :*?•:  Ti-*-;!  * — A.  .'*''.■ :  -'  ■•-a-.  :*sb^- 
tke^  to  T. 


:^  —  -.- 


Jtz  '.i**-  ^".i  •:-••    :tLi  r'.ni  -b  :•.  v-;-':      u.^-.  2.':,' , -■.      J-,',''^  li* 

5^^  w.'i  1  :^  "■•',  Vr*'  ".  '.f.'ii  "-'..".•r  ■   '.t^  :u;.*i^  :>  .•  ;•.■".»•    :•-  •  «•*  .••'-.  •. y  v.  • 
.^*  ifc>.c  t:  *^J._  uiiL  T-Lt:  -i'-i'T  .*  £."-!•■  :»rf:  v.  :..♦  :•-•>•  •'..*,  -        r^■.  ••..!.■ 

-ita:  lift  •.!»*■  r*^feH.c  I  "■.••i  mi*  i"  •..:iL         •■!:.••  \^     .« ■   ••.■-:  .:•*-*.  I'j'.    # 
**"C  *  iLf-*!r  ••■'  -fcv  ♦i.n:*  '    it-r  c  :.-ir"--  y  :•  •   ■  .■  *  #.  v.  •.•r  ♦■.  u;*  ; 
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"^iipj.  ixik."  xii'V  ;•►    n.    •'••ri.'.i  •:.   ii.i-i.".  ^    .:  .tk':     '  -    •■  •■.     •    .-.    i.»:     •* 

:»^.•!r  •.'.  "T"-^*  vrj.  r:*i:«".i.  ::•.»:  ».?.  :.i.  •— ii. —  :.i  v.  •  ■..,.•  ,.-.,;  -.1. 
at  w^a-r  '-lik"  r'  mi.^h^  l.*>r  iil::***:  ;i  v  .  v.*.  -lu**- ••  c  .  -.i*  ;ii  *•• 
!*g««-iu*t  til**  V  tri  ixiu**!  v'.iL.i'.  ■#•  ;:  «  •■ --.r.  1  •■.  '.  i -'  i-- •  .  1- .-.:<.•• 
rf  "lift  Tinr, —.'■•«'.  vurji  >  li'.'V  i:'*:\  \  ■_:.•':•  i-.-c.:  '.ir  : '=  *!•>  /  !•* 
«Bf  ■— -£-    T*3k-  till 

^  £i«w  v-miii  "luu"  fii44'.if  ■  »ii   .    ,  •'    ■   ■—  ■_,     •  •*         11  V  \»!  1'.  i.ii  'r 
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Here,  for  instance,  are  very  briefly  stated  the  objects  of  one  large  coi 
bination  of  labor  in  this  city — the  Central  Labor  Union.  They  a 
stated  in  the  platform  of  that  union,  and  they  are  objects  upon  whS 
all  phases  of  the  labor  movement  are  agreed. 

PLATFORM  OF  THE  CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  Central  Labor  Union  comprises  about  70,000  persons,  I  m 
derstandf — A.  It  represents  the  interests  of  70,000,  but  that  is  not  th 
actual  membership  of  this  particular  organization.  The  programme  o 
that  union  makes  these  demands :  Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day'i 
labor;  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  Uu 
discontinuance  of  the  truck  system  on  public  works;  the  aboUtioi 
of  contract  prison  labor;  the  payment  of  wages  weekly  iu  lawfal 
money  (no  trade  dollars) ;  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexes: 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics  by  the  government;  sanitary  inspection  ol 
mines,  factories,  &c.;  the  abolition  of  the  conspiracy  laws,  ti-amp  laws, 
and  all  class  privileges;  that  the  Government  shall  issue  all  cnrreocj 
or  money  without  the  intervention  of  bank  corporations. 

Now  some  of  these  demands  you  would  naturally  suppose  have  do 
relation  to  the  question  we  are  discussing,  but  I- maintain  that  ever; 
one  of  them  has  relation  to  it,  because  every  one  has  relation  to  tbc 
question  of  allowing  the  worMngman  to  rise  to  that  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, of  self-command,  and  of  disposal  of  his  time,  tbat  is  necessaij 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  think  properly,  and  to  act  properly ;  aad 
when  he  can  do  that  he  will  get  his  share.  Some  of  these  demands  have 
relation  to  regulating  the  market  for  his  lallor  and  are  based  on  prin* 
ciples  which  are  not  recognized  in  orthodox  political  economy  at  all 
Now  I  say  that  everything  that  goes  to  improve  the  man,  to  fit  him  to 
be  a  member  of  a  powerful  organization  and  to  combine  with  his  fellowi 
intelligently  and  in  good  discipline,  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  for  him 
as  anything  else,  and  that  all  laws  that  discriminate  against  the  work- 
ingman  and  tend  to  impede  him  in  preparing  himself  to  so  act  with  hii 
follows  are  just  as  injurious  to  him  as  a  law  which  is  specifically  ao^ 
avowedly  opposed  to  his  interests. 

CAPITAL   DEAF   TO'  APPEALS  BASED    ON    MORALITY    AND    BEUOIOH 
BUT  AldEIiABLE  TO  THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

« 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  moral  and  religious  power  of  such  orgai^ 
zations  would  be  increased  by  the  measures  suggested! — A.  Powei 
fully. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  reach  the  capitalist  and  get  him  todiviP 
fairly  if  you  could  have  the  opportjonity  of  addressing  him  upon  the^ 
principles  of  morality  and  reUgion  of  whidi  you  speak f — A.  No,  sU 
not  specihcally  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Jay  Gould  would  pay  much  attention  to  an  appei 
of  that  sort  f 

A.  No,  sir.  I  havent  the  slightest  idea  that  any  individual  capita 
ist  would  do  so— not  the  slightest  idea.  But  it  is  not  the  action  * 
morals  and  religion  upon  the  capitalist  that  I  refer  to  here ;  ic  is  tl 
action  of  morals  and  religion  upon  the  combined  workingmeo,  wl 
number  10,000,000,  and  who,  when  organized  and  disciplined  apou  rig 
principles,  can  form  a  public  opinion  which  even  Jay  Qoola  i^ai^ 
oaonotde^. 
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Q.  Yoa  beliere  chat  Cromveirs  tn>j[i4  were  tlie  1x.-iit,  do  joa  f — A. 
Wcl!«  I  belkrve  I  inr;^c  n^k  !«n\iti(r  «o.  But  I  flo  ixiniut.-ijn  tL;«l  it  tie- 
pradfteniinrly  apijo  :Le  lie-^rixtr  of  'intf]l:;zf'Hf:f:  ati<l  iriordf  jjov^r  of  cr/- 
he*H>D  aicons^  rL.e  vr^r'^rn^  ci:ivi4M  ih^Tin^Wfryi  ro  i]c-r«:rTiiiiie  tiov  vx/o 
tier  c&D  cciETi^l  :h«  r^  I'-C  jaL'J  tli«ir  i»r»-:<i*  to  •-xen-i-*  »ii#r.r  ii.fS'i«;ii<A  in 
ibc  ^»n.Ah<n  C'f  a  f>cji:c;  opiuioa  vui'jli  7.11  iiAjsL-^t  oca  jriei:/^  tA  all 


Brllr.  G£C2GZ: 

Q.  I  :afrr  froci  ▼ii:  ffia  hansr  si'*!  'hflt  ^o^sr  resi^^T.  a  f/«^<wt  or- 

fial*t«  :^^  "v.^i  .■:  jTitri  : .  ii-'*.*:  •'  --.  r  ^  7;.-:  •  z.:.:.-.   *  :.-.•■:•:  -*-^r  ■  ^-     Im 
tkat  :h^  :.I-ri  ? — A-  Vr?»-  *  1.. :  >  :  :i.r:  '. "  •  -r     ''\.    I  v^^-^; .  ^  ■  ■ ",  ../-/^ •r^**, 

art  ▼•wcit  •  j'li'ti  ":  ;».■:  :—  "'.t-.»t  "-.•...••-    *-*- 


•  «•• 


t^..     .    -4.  ■  -r      ^.' 
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••w       fc« 


it    . 


*^'*».  lit*  rr  V. -I.  \r  -^»^  i;,  .' :  .-^  ::  .j.  v  . .. :  ix-c*  "  .rvi^' .  ".  i.  '•.•..u*% 
<i.  Tiii.*  .^  I  1.;..-  y  r  '.t.'  *::i:  .*  w-'i  •  :  :.  :4.::  ii-*-:  ••:   »iTiv:,f  u«t 
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By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  I  8iij»])O80  you  bavo  consicleroil  wbat  the  oonclition  of  tbe  world 
would  be  if  for  just  two  weeks  nil  the  wage-receivers  iu  it  were  to  de* 
cline  to  do  anytliing  for  anybo^ly  t — A.  Yes.  I  have  made  out  a  list  of 
all  the  occupations,  and  by  combiuing  them  iu  groups 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  have  cousidered  the  effects  of  a' total  snspen- 
sion  of  the  labor  ot  the  p]t>duc]ug  classes  for,  say,  two  weeks,  aud  Uie 
power  which  that  would  give  the  men  who  would  bring  about  that  sns* 
pension,  and  it  is  that  power  which  you  invoke  to  get  reasonable  terms 
from  cjipital  t— A.  Yes,  as  much  as  we  can.  But  we  do  not  desire  to 
be  regarded  as  entertaining  any  Utopian  ideas  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  wo  can  do  that. 

POWER  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

Kow,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  tbe  demands 
that  have  been  made  here  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  lab^r 
in  this  country.    I  want,  also,  to  Ptate  that  most  of  those  demands  bar« 
been  granted  already  to  the  working  classes  in  England ;  tliat  tbe  de- 
gree of  organization  amongst  trades  unions  there  has  reached  the  point 
where— the  building  trades,  for  instance,  being  locked  out  on  the  last 
great  occaisiou  of  contlict  between  capital  and  labor — they  were  able  to 
stand  a  lockout  for  nine  months,  and  they  did  that  on  a  falling  market, 
with  5,000  men  to  receive  weekly  payments  during  the  strike.    Tbej 
held  out  for  nine  months  against  a  10  i>er  cent  reduction  of  wages,  and 
they  won  the  fight.    I  mention  that  merely  as  an  indication  of  tbe  de- 
gree of  organization  and  the  power  that  these  trades  unions  have  in 
England.    At  the  present  moment  we  are  demanding  iu  this  States 
law  for  the  protection  of  workingmen  in  cases  of  accident — an  emplojer'fl 
liability  act    You  have  heard  that  and  other  demands  brought  before 
you  by  various  witnesses.    Now,  I  say  tliat  most  of  these  deniamls  ha^e 
been  granted  in  England.    The  English  workingmen  have  obtained,  aod 
have  ha<l  for  some  time,  a  law  of  that  kind,  and  they  are  now  ohtaio- 
iiig  an  amendment  of  it.    They  have  obtained  also  most  of  the  demands 
that  we  make.    Now,  what  I  want  the  committee  to  consider  is  tbia* 
The  trades-union  movement  in  this  country  confines  itself  to  thea0 
demands,  believing  that  if  these  demands  were  granted  there  woold 
be  a  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country  which  would  render  unneceaaary 
any  further  contlict  between  capital  and  labor. 

THE  POINT  OP  DIVERGKNOB  OP  THE   "ADVANCED''  PROM  TUB  COl^' 

SERVATIVE  WORKINGMEN. 

Now,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  I  maintain  that  the  intmsioD  <r^ 
social  demands,  and  of  principles  not  recognized  by  the  conservativ 
trades  unionist  takes  place.  In  England  most  of  these  demands 
granted ;  the  workingmen  are  recognized  by  the  law;  they  have 
very  able  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  they  pay  their  own 
sentatives,  as  the  members  of  the  British  Parliament  receive  no  salarj*'^ 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  I^ 
England  a  paradise  &r  the  wage-workerf  Is  the  labor  problem  solved 
in  England!  And,  if  it  is  not,  I  suggest  that  in  onler  to  really  solr 
the  labor  problem  something  is  required  lieyond  all  tbia,  and  that 
ther  study  may  lead  to  ideas  and  conclusiofia  that  are  uot  in  haraon]^ 
with  tbe  g&aimd,  opinions  of  political  eoonomiatiL  or  of  tlioae  ^ 
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whose  opinions  are  now  regarded  ns  of  very  great  iin]H)rtanee.  Thnt  is 
vhat  I  referred  to  the  first  day  I  gave  testimony  here,  when  I  said  that 
the  tradcs-nnion  movement  iii  England  was  just  about  exbausting  all 
that  eoald  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  i>olitical 
ceoDoniy,  and  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  change  of  opinion  there. 

A3CERI0AIV  WORKINGMEN  MORE  CONSERVATIVE  THAN  ENGLISH. 

And  I  will  mention,  as  a  very  significant  fact,  in  relation  to  the  de- 
Tdopmcnt  of  the  labor  movement  in  England  and  in  America,  that  the 
oonfurence  of  trades  unionists  in  London,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a 
nsolation  indorsing  Mr.  Henry  George's  idea  about  land  ownership, 
wliile  that  same  idea  was  rejected  in  this  country  bj'  two  bodies  of 
OTji^aDized  labor.  You  would  naturally  wonder  why  such  an  idea  should 
be  rejected  here  and  not  in  England.  Tbe  explanation  is  this:  You  will 
ttiA  that  in  this  country  the  discipline  of  the  organized  bodies  of  labor 
ia  not  so  complete  as  it  is  in  England.  Gonsecpiently,  the  leaders  who 
ire  publicly  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  organizations  are 
eztremly  careful,  and  do  not  attempt  to  pass  upon  any  question  which  lias 
not  lieen  thoroughly  investigated  and  passed  ui)on  by  the  membei*s  in- 
djvi(luall3%  Mr.  Ilenry  George  gave  an  exposition  of  his  views  before 
tbi8  committee,  which  was  extremely  simple  and  pointed,  and  which  re- 
ccivesa  great  deal  of  symi)athy  amongst  the  workingmen ;  yet,  notwith- 
Htiiidlng  that  sympathy,  the  workingmen  as  organizers  do  not  force  that 
idea  upon  the  organizations;  do  not  make  it  a  part  of  their  platforms  or 
their  discipline  that  a  man  should  believe  in  that  ])rinci])le,  or  under- 
take to  apply  it;  no  matter  how  many  individuals  may  believe  in  it 

FABMINa  AS  AN  OUTLET  FOB   SUIIPLUS  LABOB. 

Q.  As  to  the  land  question,  I  h^ve  been  rather  struck  with  the  absence 
of  any  (*om])laint  about  that  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  witnesses  here. 
There  has  been  but  litile  reference  made  to  our  large  unoccupied  terri- 
tory ill  the  West  as  an  outlet  for  unemployed  laborers  in  cities  and  in 
wowiled  i>arts  of  the  country.     1  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
'hat  remedy,  which  ai)i>ears  to  me  to  have  great  merit,  has  not  received 
^  much  attention  from  the  various  witnesses  here  representing  the 
*orkiiigmen  as  1  think  it  is  entitleil  to,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
Wew8  on  that  subject. — A.  My  o])inion  is  that  a  man,  for  instance,  who 
hnsbeeii  working  in  a  mine  from  boyhood  up,  and  ]>ossibly  his  father 
'^iurt*  him,  so  that  he  has  got  all  crooked,  so  that  his  bones  do  not 
P^»w  as  other  i)eople's  do,  so  that  he  is  a  misshapen  person — a  man 
'''Htis  physically  disorganized — my  opinion,  1  say,  is  that  such  a  man 
^''^'ujng  to  this  country  and  going  to  the  mines,  becoming  discontented 
UifiXi  anid  lieiiig  recommended  to  go  on  the  land,  if  h^  and  a  number  of 
^ii*  leHows  eotnbiiie  for  tlKit  puri>ose,  and  do  go  upon  the  land,  the  con- 
"^luence  generally  is  that  they  i)rove  an  unmitigated  failure  as  farmers, 
*'»U  that  if  ever  they  return  to  the  haunts  of  men  jigain  ttiey  are  a  con- 
'"iiial  mjurce  of  reference,  example,  and  warning  against  workingmen, 
^Im»  by  their  habits  of  life  are  entirely  nntltted  for  it,  attempting  to 
'''llow  sigrn'u1tuit>.     I  believe,  too,  that  as  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
^'^Nleni  civilization  that  tlie  division  of  labor  must  become  more  and 
^an;  aunte,  mi,  as  that  divisiiui  goes  on,  the  objection  to  that  idea  as  a 
^UKNly  for  the  overcrowding  of  mechanical  occupations  will  become 
^oieaud  more  |)owcrful. 

Q.  Aocordiug  to  your  idea  it  is  the  difficulty  men  fin<r  in  changing 
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their  modes  of  life  and  their  employments  that  is  the  great  obstacle  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  those  who  hare  attempted  it  have  failed  so  signally 
that  their  example  has  a  very  deterring  effect  on  the  general  body  of 
the  workingmen  regarding  that  outlet  as  a  promising  one. 

Q.  If  that  be  so,  what  great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  Vy  the  laboring 
class  in  this  country  from  Mr.  Henry  George's  idea  of  furnishing  tliem 
land,  when  they  do  not  want  land  f 

MR.  HENRY  GEORGE'S  IDEA  STATED. 

A.  Mr.  George  does  not  want  the  land  for  them,  either.  He  wants 
the  taxes  that  the  land  will  pay ;  he  does  not  care  who  has  the  laud  so 
long  as  you  make  it  pay  the  taxes  to  the  community. 

Q.  But  he  wants  it  occupied  f — A.  Yes :  but  by  people  who  can  make 
good  use  of  it;  but  he  is  not  in  favor  ot  all  the  crooked  i)eoplc  out  of 
the  mines,  and  all  the  incompetent  tailors,  and  all  the  people  who  are 
spoiled  physically  by  following  improi)er  occupations — he  does  not  want 
all  those  to  turn  farmers  and  starve  themselves  and  siK)il  the  soil  at  the 
same  time.  The  point  is  this :  Is  it  a  civilized  or  sensible  thing  to  do 
to  put  a  lot  of  incompetent  people  where  they  can  do  the  least  gou<l,  or 
is  it  better  to  put  the  persons  there  who  know  how  to  do  the  work,  how 
to  use  tbe  land  to  advantage,  and  let  them  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Mr.  George  is  an  absolute  bee- trader. 

.  By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Who  shall  decide  the  question  as  to  who  is  fit  to  go  npon  the  land  t — 
A.  Let  the  people  themselves  decide  it  Let  those  go  ou  the  land  who 
want  to.  That  is  ^Ir.  George's  idea.  All  the  land  men  amongst- us^ 
let  them  go  on  the  laud, but  let  tbe  business  be  orgiinizeil. 

Q.  But  I  understand  that  that  is  the  case  now ;  that  those  who  are 
on  the  land  are  those  who  want  to  be  on  the  laud.  And  you  say  those 
in  the  trades  cannot  change! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  be  true  that  a  ninn  who  is  engaged  as  a  carpenter  or  a 
cotton  s])inner,  orengaged  in  any  of  the  various  tnides,  will  iif»t  and  can- 
not go  onto  the  land,  even  if  you  give  it  to  him,  bec;iuse  his  habits  of 
life,  as  .^ou  say  (very  foicibly,  1  think),  will  not  allow  him  tu  make  the 
change  s^cce^islully— if  that  be  true,  what  is  the  use  of  giving  him  hindf 
But  the  idea  is,  you  say,  that  the  land  shall  be  given  to  those  who  know 
how  to  work  it  t — A.  No,  sir.  Air.  George's  theory  is,  let  thohe  who  de- 
sire to  work  the  land  work  it,  and  let  those  who  want  to  have  it  pay  fur 
it;  but  then  he  says:  Tax  the  possessors  of  the  laml  to  get  the  nitniey 
you  ivquiix^  for  government,  and  lilt  taxation  otl'  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mnnity. 

Q.  That  is,  put  all  the  taxation  upon  those  who  proiluce  ns  Mime- 
thing  to  eat;  let  thenj  hear  the  bunlens  of  the  stale! — A.  l*i\i'is«*ly. 

Q.  Uow  would  tliey  like  tiiat,  iU)  yim  suppose  T — A.  1  doi.'l  know;  1 
don't  sni^pose  they  would  like  it  \ery  well,  though.  1  may  state,  luiir- 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  workingmen  who  adopt  .Mr.  George's  gi*hiT.d 
idea  adopt  it  with  niodiiicalious  oi  their  own  regarding  the  pnictieal  ap- 
plication oi  it. 

CORrORATE  FARMING  BY   TOE  W0RKIMSM£2f. 

By  Mr.  Puon : 

Q.  IIow  would  this  do:  Congress  has  fniwer  to  amend  the  boroefttcod 
laws;  the  homestead  laws  now  ai-e  fur  the  benefit  uf  individuab;  aaj* 
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who  will  settles  on  land  and  cultivate  it  for  five  years  gete  a  pa- 
tent for  it.  Now,  suppose  Congress  should  amend  the  homestead  laws 
Ml  a«  to  allow  organized  labor  unions,  incorporated  under  State  laws, 
lo  get  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  legislation.  Then  let  those  labor 
onions  eolleist  contributions  from  their  members,  so  much  per  annum 
atcordiug  to  the  amount  of  wages  each  member  received — a  small  con- 
tzibotion  such  as  they  could  bear.  In  that  way  you  could  make  u])  a 
large  sum  for  each  labor  organization.  Then  let  the  organization  in- 
Test  that  fund  in  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  lands /or  the  htmefit 
pf  the  labor  union  under  the  homestead  laws  amended  as  I  have  sug- 
gested. In  that  way,  by  the  uso  of  this  aggregated  capital  of  the  or- 
ganizations, (which,  coming  from  each  member  of  the  union  in  small 
amoants  every  year,  would  not  be  burdensome) — in  that  way  a  union 
toold  make  up  a  fund  which  could  be  invested  in  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  large  bodies  of  land  selected  by  the  union,  and  you  could 
produce  food  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  union,  to  be 
ilkributed  among  them  according  to  their  contributions.  In  that  way 
;ou  wuuhl  cultivate  your  lands  under  your  own  supervision  ;  you,  as  a 
QBion,  selecting  your  own  laborers  and  your  own  skilled  supervision, 
aoil  stfjcking  the  farms  and  cultivating  them  for  your  own  benefit  as 
Bembera  of  the  labor  unions.  We  see  capital  combining  and  getting 
JHWiMfssion  of  hirge  aresis  of  land  pn  which  it  raisi^s  Viist  quantities  of 
*ljeat  and  other  agricultural  products  every  year.  Now,  why  could 
pot  you  workingmen  organize  upon  fiiat  basis  and,  by  raising  a  fund 
''»  the  way  1  have  suggested,  get  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  laws  t 
l^Wt  you  think  you  could  make  something  out  of  that  ? — A.  I  believe 
*bat  any  such  propa^ition  would  receive  respectful  attention  from  the 
forking  classes,  and  that  those  amongst  them,  and  there  are  many,  who 
^iMild  be  litted  for  agricultural  life  and  willing  to  resort  to  it  because  of 
^UTrtHMlom  and  independence,  would  perhaps  look  favorably  upon  that 
^dca.  1  have  no  doubt  that  any  such  proposition,  if  made,  will  receive 
^peclful  attention. 

Q.  If  you  would  accept  that  means  of  making  food  crops  for  your- 
•^Ives,  then  in  case  of  necessity,  when  you  resorted  to  a  strike  as  a 
flitans  of  securing  an  increase  of  pay  in  your  trades,  you  would  have 
tbu  means  of  sup])ortfrom  these  farms  owned  by  your  unions.  And  I 
Jave  Qo  doubt  that  the  Government  would  give*  your  laborers  also  the 
w^efii  of  the  public  domain  under  an  amended  homestead  law  ? — A. 
That  may  be,  but  at  the  same  time  you  d(»  not,  1  su]>pose,  forget  that 
^*  iKNiple  who  would  remain  to  perform  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
Qli»?»  would  still  recpiire  the  means  of  i)aying  rent  for  their  dwellings. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  persuade  the  other  members  of  this  com- 
*Dittce  to  agree  to  make  in  tlieir  rejKirt  some  such  recommendation.  If 
pueb  IX  reeommeiKiation  were  made  I  have;  no  doubt  that  the  labor  organ- 
**^tif)U8  might  pay  a  great  deal  of  resi)ect  to  if,  but  we  should  like  to 
*^  the  committee  take  some  formal  action  upon  it  first. 

*^'r.  PcGn.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  j)lan  that  has  got 
i!"ytLiug  in  it,  so  far  as  reganls  the  ]»ower  of  the  Government  to  re- 
'**>?  you  on  a  large  scale  is  concerned. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^  Q'  Tou  would  then  organize  your  trades  unions  into  agricultural  cor- 
^^^JtioDfl,  would  youf — A.  There  might  be  agricultural  featui-es  in 
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AGBIOULTUBAL.  LABOB  TO  BE  ORGANIZED. 

Q.  To  that  extent  you  woald  interfere  with  the  ordinary  market  ftr 
a^ricultaral  products  resulting  from  the  labor  of  reprulir  farmers,  would 
you  notf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  will  ever  be  attempted 
by  the  laborers  of  cities  until  they  have  got  the  agricultural  laborer 
organized  as  he  is  in  England,  so  that  he  can  be  called  into  oonsnl- 
tation.  His  advice  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  an^'  number  of 
tailors  and  shoema'kers,  as  to  how  to  grow  crops  and  how  to  sell  thenii 
and  the  trades  unions  would  not  touch  such  a  proposition  until  the  agri- 
cultural labor  was  organized. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  organize  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  South  ao<l 
of  the  North  and  of  the  whole  country  into  trades  unions,  so  that  th« 
agricultural  lalH)rers  might  be  under  the  control  of  those  unions  instead 
of  under  the  control  of  the  planters  t — A.   Tes,  sir — not  neoessaiilj 
under  the  control  of  the  trades  unions. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Has  anybody  suggested  anything  of  that  sort  to  yout — A*  Vo, 
sir. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  But  you  said  that  yon  thought  the  idea  of  organizing  trades  nnioM 
into  agriitultural  corporations  was  a  sensible  one,  and  that  you  hoped 
it  could  be  carried  out  if  the  agAcultural  laborers  were  orgianizedt— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  before. 

Q.  You  said,  too,  that,  as  a  preliminary,  the  agricultural  laborer  Wxt 
self  must  be  reached  by  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  point,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  upon  which  I  basad 
my  further  question  following  the  plan  out  to  its  legitimate  result,  ixA 
showing  that  so  far  as  you  carried  out  that  idea  you  must  interfere  witk 
existing  agricultural  industries  North  and  South. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Bat 
I  understood  you  to  mean  that  the  agricultural  laborer  would  be  under 
the  compulsory  control  of  the  trades  unions. 

Q.  Oh,  no :  but  I  say  you  would  organize  the  agricultural  laboren 
themselves.  North  and  South,  into  trades  unions  of  their  own,  and  iat 
them  do  the  agricultural  work.    Is  that  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  in  order  to  do  that  they  would  have  to  have  tbe 
land  upon  which  to  do  it,  and  they  would  have  to  take  posaessiou  of  Ib^ 
landt — A.  Yes;  but  all  such  action  would  be  regulated  by  consoltati<in 
with  the  laborers. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  If  you  gei  your  labor  unions,  each  member  being  engaged  io  lii> 
present  business,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  orgao* 
ized  as  corporations,  cannot  each  of  those  organizations,  as  a  oor]>oratioOf 
employ  the  agricultural  laborers  who  are  now  engaged  in  that  buffinesi 
in  mising  crops  for  these  miners,  manuiacturers,  and  other  workiBg* 
men! — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  degree 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  would  simply  give  the  trades  nnions  power  to 
raise  muds  to  employ  agricultural  laborers  and  put  them  to  work  oo 
the  land  owned  by  the  unions,  for  your  benefit.  What  do  you  tbiuk  oj 
that  t — A.  I  think,  as  I  remarked  before,  that  any  such  proposition^' 
be  received  and  considered  with  very  great  respect;  but  3*00  must  ^ 
imagine  that  we  would  regard  any  such  thing  as  an  oltimate  mHa^ 
of  the  labor  problem. 

Mr.  PuGn.  Of  course;  because  you  have  never  heard  of  ft  beftM  ' 
don't  aappoae  anybody  else  ever  thoaght  of  it. 
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Ike  CniTCTfAX,  Bepresentatives  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  this 
cfQ)  disire  to  occopy  moiK  of  oar  time  to-morrow  and  next  day  in  pr^- 
'CiUuf  eTidenee  on  points  sugget^ted  to  tbem  the  other  day.  lu  thf: 
Moniii^,  before  poing:  on  tri:h  that  testimony.  I  woald  hSce  to  examine 
^.  Moody,  vbo  has  many  facts  of  imiiortaiice  to  coi7;mnnicarr-f  an«i  if 
Woecapies  the  vLoIe  forectxin  to-morrow,  the  Central  I^lxjr  rnion  can 
Vyin  after  rteem  Mad  go  on  until  their  testimony  is  completed. 
AiUoimed. 


£ 


Sew  Tock.  An^iut  -si,  isa. 
^ILLXAX  GC'Dwi^r  It  jCDT  -^vom  an<I  i^Tair.ir.eii : 

By  th«  CzAizxjJ: 

_  Qie«tzoQ.  Toe  ru-j  j-a.*:*  virr*  70c:  r«:rli=-.  and  ▼LetLer  yen  hare 

i'v^n  any  ac:t^:>:c  ::■  :!•*  *:i\:'«:':  of  iL-r  ri:li::o-.*  ^•r-T-*^!  o--*;  rsJ.  aid 

•  eich<cr  a#  a  -tiTlIr^:- :r  :f  i-iii^*  :t  :>  a  -i'Uf-*?-:  r.f  •'-ri'..  a.v:.  .f  to. 

what  errecif — A-*-^-?   II-  z^-y.^.-^^t:  :*  ii  '1.^  ^.-t-v  o?r  Lr*>/«.lT!:. 

m  ^  ■mm   ■mm  ^ 

y  <«jc.*i»irc»ii  ij  r*.    I:  >  &  ii.i:rcr  :-  ti.  _  I  ^\'^.  r.rc^z.  a  ^►^ac 

of  itrecii^ic  5;?  '.itt  Ll*"  •^T'^ri.  «:r  ri^l:  j-riij^  :i  7:*^*  .:-i^.  i- 1  * 

bit  aasf!"!::-  :•?  iT>*z.tj:-c  f:r  «  l.iz  '•^r  .•!  't^t  -r^^.    I  „lt-: 

pAZi»  li^  *xi.":::z*t  tta.-t  :rf  rl^r  li.:i-  -.•rskj^i^  -j*'.!  1=  xr  4..'1  :..* 

of  <a;-4:Al  IS  lij*  '.r.iz'jy.  iz.-:  I  Ls.-^'r  x;**!*  -7«:rr-:J  ,  .^u^-r;*  uui 


Q.  Whac  iifcT*  7:c  itcit  -rri  -Jii:»s*  li.r:*  t-i  11  r-'-  --'^  s.  j^rs 


«■  .•    •' 


^  T'WTI  _«t»'-.  S-tA-r    »J^r   .C     — 't    _■?>-••      .   ••.•-.-r    rl.-     -    t-*.    -  —  «• '  ^ 

^^Q.  I  «ir:c«'jm  7:11   ir>  lx.r.l-i-:  "r    1    -.-    -.    —  -  -_'. -'^  M.i.-  t^  «^** 

*^  *>•  y.ui  naj  •r.u**  r.  "  ..■-r 
i:3x  7 :"i-r*t—  l*  :'i^  ^  7 

.:  -r-r-,^  ^  -2.- -:_    -  ."      . •  .    ■     "^        '         -      '•'  ■:.-  '- . 
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Strikes  and  the  agencies  producing  the  same,  and  the  oonditioiM  of 
labor  and  its  relations  to  capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  broad  and  a  very  serious  subject,  and  the 
very  fact  that  I  am  placed  upon  oath  to  declare  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  tHe  truth,  precludes  me  from  entering  into  speculations. 
It  is  a  wide-reaching  inquiry.    It  is  not  confined,  nor  can  it  be  confined, 
fo  the  operations  of  to-day.    Those  things  which  we  are  witnessing  iu 
the  conditions  which  we  have  to-day  are  the  effects  of  antecedent 
causes.     Those  causes  run  back  some  considerable  length  of  time. 
These  things  which  this  committee  is  directed  to  inquire  into  are  not 
the  developments  of  a  moment.    They  do  not  exist  unconnected  and  J 
disjointed.    The  chain  of  circumstances  which  has  produced  the  condi- 1 
tious  that  we  have  now  has  been  perfectly  continuous,  and  our  present  I 
conditions  are  the  absolutely  necessary  results  of  i)revioas  develop-    ^ 
ments.    However,  there  must  be  a  startingi)oint  somewhere.     I  do 
not  wish  to  deal  in  declamation;  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  words;  bat  I    | 
must  lay  down  certain  facts,  and  state  the  conditions  as  they  are,  and    < 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  chain  of  circumstauuei    j 
that  has  run  on  and  has  brought  us  to  the  present  point. 

• 

CONDITION  OP  TmNGS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  TIIE  CENTURY. 

Let  US  begin  somewhere.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
in  our  country  there  was  a  state  of  facts  radically  dissimilar  to  tbat 
which  exists  at  the  present  time.v  Take,  for  instance,  the  condition  ut 
that  time  of  the  lands  of  our  country.  Those  lands  were occiiiuedin 
small  tracts  by  families,  and  were  cultivated  by  the  oc'cu]>antK.  Tliat 
was  the  general,  indeed  almost  the  absolute  fact  without  exceptioo 
in  all  of  the  Northern  States.  It  was  not  so  much  so  in  the  SuiitL. 
There  the  plantation  system,  or  the  holding  of  large  tracts  of  land 
worked  by  servile  labor,  was  to  a  very  consitlorable  extent  develoiKNl, 
though  subsequently  for  a  time  that  development  was  largely  increawA 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  holdings  of  the 
lands  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  North,  was  as  1  have 
stated,  independent  holdings  of  families,  and  cultivated  by  the  occa- 
pants. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  the  North  and  the  South! 
Do  you  include  Maryland  and  Delaware  with  the  North  or  with  the 
South  1-^ A.  In  using  the  terms  "North"  and  ** South''  I  wish  to  avoid 
all  mention  of  the  term  "slave." 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  anything  about  slaves.  I  wish  to  under- 
stand what  States  you  include  in  the  term  "North,"  and  what  States  iu 
the  term  "South"! — A.  Wherever  there  was  free  labor  and  free  labor 
only,  the  system  of  small  farm  holdings  obtained;  but  wherever  slave 
labor  was  made  use  of  there  the  system  of  plantations  prevailed. 

Q.  But  they  had  slave  labop  iu  New  York  and  New  Jersey  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  be  under- 
stood as  running  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  at  the  time  when 
slavery  existed  in  Mie  North. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  lind  out  what  States  you  refer  to  when  you  use 
those  terms  North  and  South  f — A.  I  refer,  when  I  si>eak  of  the  North- 
em  States,  to  all  those 'above  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  At  tlie  time  of 
which  I  speak  the  manufactures  of  the  country  were  conflned  tu  Cbe 
households.    I  think  that  was  universal  throughout  oar  oouiitry  boib 
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[Xxh  tad  SoQth.  The  eloth  for  the  clothing  that  was  worn  by  the 
'■iij  was  made  upon  the  family  loom;  the  cotton  was  grown  uimx  the 
IksMtefld ;  the  wool  used  was  taken  from  the  sheep  that  were  raised 
IVOD  the  farm ;  it  wascanled,  8])nn,  woven,  made  up,  put  upon  the  back 
Mwom  oat  by  the  Camilies  that  occupied  tne  homesteads. 

■ 

CHA2COSS  BESULTCrO  FROM  XECHAXICAL  D£Y£LOPM£:(t. 

SfaMS  that  time  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable  progress  in  me- 
I  AiBJcal  development.  Now,  one  girl  with  her  loom  will  weave  as  much 
Idoch  as  could  one  hundred  women  in  my  mother*8  time.  One  man 
vOlgo  into  the  field  to-day  and  will  do  the  work  that  required  from  fifty 
toooe  hundred  men  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  agricultural  pursuits  7 — A.  Yes.  A  single  man 
vith  a  reaping  mnchiue — one  of  the  smallest  capacity,  with  G  or  7  feet 
CBttiDir-boards — will  go  into  the  field  and  will  cut  and  bind  from  15 
tB20  aerett  of  grain  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  When  my  father  went  into 
tke  Beld  with  the  sickle  upon  his  arm  it  took  four  men  a  full  day 
to  cat  and  bind  a  single  acre,  and  the  Scotch  Agricultual  Society  re- 
pofted,  in  an  examination  upon  that  matter,  that  it  required  five  men 
fvone  day  to  cut  and  bind  one  acre  of  grain;  but  now  one  mou  will  cut 
lid  bind  from  15  to  20  acres  per  day ;  or,  going  beyond  that,  one  of  the 
iiproved  machines  will  cut  and  thrash  and  sack  the  yield  of  50  acres 
laat^y. 

MONOPOLY  OP  LAND — "  BONANZA  **  PABMS. 

Whilst  these  developments  have  been  going  on  let  us  note  the  changes 
tkatliave  taken  place  in  the  tenure  of  our  hinds.  To-day  we  find  the 
1umI«  of  our  country  rapidly  going  into  the  bands  of  a  few,  those  who 
iitusnally  termed  monopolists,  but  that  is  a  misnomer.  We  have  no 
vonl  iu  English  that  will  properly  express  the  idea,  and  therefore  I  will 
Bttke  use  of  the  term  monopolist,  in  a  modified  8eut>e,  as  applied  to 
tboie  who  are  grasping  at  these  large  holdings.  We  find  now  that  the 
ttotml,  or  what  is  commonly  c<alled  the  western  portion  of  our  country, 
Vberog  divided  into  farms — though  you  can  hardly  use  the  term  <^divi- 
Mi"  where  the  holdings  are  so  great — is  being  cut  up  into  holdings 
that  comprise,  some  of  them,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
Vf  millions  of  acres  in  a  single  holding. 

Q.  Where  do  you  loc;ite  that  condition  of  things  f — A.  I  will  take 
flff  whole  line  from  British  Columbia  down  to  the  Mexiciin  line,  the  re- 
POD  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Four  years  ago  I  visited  that  west- 
n  region  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  these  very 
ftaturca  of  its  settlement.  I  made  a  trip  of  over  10,000  miles  and 
ttaniiue<1  various  farms  running  from  10,000  up  to  100,000  acres,  u|K>n 
wliieh  there  were  thousands  of  acres  in  grain,  where  there  were  10, 100, 
200,  or  250  laborers  employed,  but  not  a  woman  or  child,  or  fixed  in- 
habitant u]H>n  the  territory  of  t)ne  of  them. 

Q.  All  males  f — A.  All  males.  For  a  i)eriod  running  from  three  to 
Ive  months  in  the  year,  that  is,  from  October  to  Marcli,  there  would  b^ 
^ly  from  3  to  5  men  employed  on  each  one  of  those  holdings,  but  there 
*Mihl  be  perhaps  250  employed  for  two  or  Ihree  or  four  weeks,  gen- 
Mlj  about  three  weeks,  during  hurvest  time^ 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Qi  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  statement.  You  are  speaking  of 
tki  MBber  employed  during  the  winter  months  upon  those  farms  as 
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compared  with  tbe  number  employed  dnring  harvest,  are  yon  DotT — A- 
1  am  taking  the  two  extremes  of  tbe  labor  employed  upon  those  places. 
The  lowest,  I  say,  was  from  3  to  5  persons  employed  on  each  of  these 
greiit  holdings  in  the  winter  months,  from  October  to  March  (I  am 
speaking  witbont  reference  to  my  memoranda),  and  the  largest  num- 
>ber  emi>lo3X'd  upon  tbe  largest  farm  which  1  visited  was,  I  tbink,  250 
men,  wlio  were  employed  dnring  the  harvest  season  in  August  and 
September.    I  was  informed  that  in  the  time  of  plowing  there  would  be 
from  25  to  50  men  employed ;  in  the  seed  time  fierhaps  a  h'ttle  larger 
number;  in  June  and  July  a  much  larger  number.    I  speak  now  of  thft 
Orandiu  fai-m  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Red  Uiver  of  tbe  North,  some  3G  mUem 
north  of  Fargo,  in  Dukota,  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
road.    Upon  that  place  at  tbe  time  I  visited  it  there  wt^rc  a  little  more 
than  5,000  acres  in  wheat.    The  hands  employed  were:  from  April  1  to 
April  30, 150;  fixmi  May  I  to  July  15, 20;  but,  if  breaking  new  ground, 
50;  from  July  15  to  July  31, 100  ;  from  August  1  to  September  15, 250; 
firom  Septemi>er  15  to  October  31,  75;  from  November  1  to  March  31 1 
have  tbe  number  set  down  here  as  10.    These  are  tbe  numbers  that  were 
reporteil  to  me  by  tbe  bookkeeper;  but,  by  inquiring  of  tbe  men  and 
from  otber  sources*  I  learned  tbe^'  had  but  5  men  really  during  this 
last  i)eriod,  tboMgh  evidently  10  a])peared  in  tbe  accounts.     So  yoa  will 
see  that  from  August  1  to  September  15,  a  period  of  about  .six  weeks, 
there  were  250  men  employed  upon  that  farm  as  against  5  men  dnrinf 
a  period  of  five  months,  there  IxMug  no  woman  or  child  or  fixed  iiilialM' 
taut  upon  tbe  place. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  TVhat  became  of  the  men  during  the  period  when  they  wen  not 
employed  ? — A.  That  is  a  question  that  1  asked  the  men,  and  tlicoiily 
answer  that  1  could  obtain  was  tbat  they  ha«i  notbing  to  do,  and  did 
not  ex])ect  anything  to  do  during  tbat  time.  I  asked  s<»nic  of  tiu'Oii 
"  Wben*  d(»  you  expect  to  be  onipb)yed  after  tbe  business  is  cl«»>eil  u|ioD 
tbe  ])lace  beref"  and  tbe  answer  1  receivecl  was:  "I  do  ntii  expeet  unv 
more  em]>loynient  until  tbe  beginning  of  the  next  season.*^ 

Q.  Where  did  t bey  stay  in  the  mean  time;  wbei-e  di«]  they  lu'eT— A. 
Tbat  is  a  question  that  I  li:ive  iisked  a  thousand  and  one  times  of  my 
self  and  of  others,  but  1  have. failed  to  lind  a  satisfactory  aiiswirloit- 
Tbey  leave,  they  appear  when  they  vCiv  wanted,  and  they  dis:i|i|H*tf 
when  the  work  is  done,  and  what  biH^omes  of  them  in  the  mean  tiuie 
God  only  knows. 

I]y  the  CllAlKMAN: 

Q.  They  do  not  n»niain  in  tbat  jKirt  of  tbe  couutr>-,  1  sup]M>iief—A. 
No.  sir;  they  do  not  remain  on  those  great  farms. 

Q.  Are  there  .settled  places  in  that  n*gion  where  they  can  remain 
dnring  the  inlervening  months f^A.  1  never diM'overi*d  them. 

Q.  Tliose  are  vast  unseltleil  n*gions,  are  they  not? — A.  TIh*.*^  *"* 
vast  trac'ts  of  territory,  without  a  fenee  «»\Vr  vast  areas,  wirh  only  ihvj 
sional  detached  and  wj(U*]y  separat*'d  villages  and  hamlets.  (i4»ie  ll(^ 
villages  or  handets.  and  you  will  tin«l  there  what  ntv  ealU'il  u|>on  ilit*^ 
places  the  "stalions."  Take,  tor  instance,  the  (inimlin  f.irm.  Ouo^ 
Section  of  that  farm  flieri*  was  what  was  caHed  '^Station  1."  It  c'Q 
tained  tliirt«'en  Imihlings;  (Mie  of  theni  U'ing  especially  for  I  he  resid*'"'^ 
of  tbe  snperinleiident  and  the,,  firreman,  with  a  s|KH:ial  tiible  lor  tli-t^ 
bons4'bold.  The  other  building  was  what  was  known  as  the  **lKardJ"r 
hou.Hc,"  where  tbe  men  weie  fed.  ami  where  many  of  them  slf pL  W 
dariug  the  crowde«i  times  they  fuond  other  sleeping  plactis  iu  iMtp 
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m  the  bsns  in  vkat  tb«j  ea!I  •'  Macfaio^^  HalL*  At  eadb  of 
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Q.  All  right.  If  ^ou  want  time  you  can  take  it.  Bnt  that  fa  a  na 
prominent  and  striking  fact  if  it  exists. — ^A.  It  is  a  ver}-  prominent  at 
almost  a  startling  fact.  I  can  name  now  one  very  large  holding  in  oi 
of  the  Soutbcm  States  by  one  man,  a  holding  of  6ome4,G00«U(i0  of  aen 

Q.  Which  Southern  State  is  that  in  t— A.  Florida.  The  holiler  is  tl 
most  noted  saw-maker  in  the  United  States ;  he  lives  in  Philadelpbi 
his  name  is  Iliram  Disston,  I  think ;  he  hoUls  4,000,000  in  Florid 
There  is  another  large  holding  of  some  3,500,000  acres  in  the  Pan  Ow 
die  of  Texas.  It  belongs  to  a  corporation.  The  coq>orator8  are  itKJ 
viduals  living  in  Chicago.  Allow  me  to  read  from  thecurrcnt  literutoj 
of  the  day,  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  statement  on  this  subject : 

jThe  Northwest  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' Association  has  1>een  in  session  for  three  4h 
at  Fort  Worth.  The.  organization  has  a  menihership  of  223,  who  own  fmni  1,000  If 
60,000  head  of  cattle,  and  represent  a  grand  total  of  1,400.000  rattle.  There  sra  MP 
eral  who  can  boast  of  the  ownership  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  bcail,  and  14  who  ill 
claim  to  over  20,000.  Among  the  flrst  from  the  North  to  embark  in  the  ranchio^btw 
ness  in  Texas,  were  the  Harold  nn)thers,  who  went  from  lilooniinKtou,  lll«fip  ^ 
fall  of  187&.  The  aggifgate  of  their  worldly  possessions  n mounted  to  |4S,00I)^  thi 
snm  they  invested  in  cattle.  To-day  they  are  the  owners  of  60,000  h<>ady  and  ani* 
pute<l  to  be  worth  at  least  $1,500,000.  Dming  the  sesHon  of  1883  t bey  sold  IMH 
nead.  The  largest  ranch  in  the  State  is  that  of  Charles  Goodnight  at  the  heodoftfi 
]{ed  River.  He  began  buying  land  four  years  ago,  securing  270,000  acros  at  J5cHli 
per  acre.  In  the  mean  tmie  the  prices  advanced  to  $1  and  |2.  pr  acre,  bot  be  il 
still  buying,  and  now  controls  700,000  acres.  To  inclose  his  laud(*il  posaoaiiefis  Ofil 
miles  of  iencing  is  required.  The  Matador  Company's  ranch  is  situated  on  the  IVtM 
River,  and  compriHes  1(R),000  acres  of  land  recently  sold  to  a  company  of  8ooidia|l* 
taUsts  for  91,250,000. 

Permit  me  here  to  fix  a  point  which  I  want  to  make. 

Q.  If  you  are  through  with  thHt  statement  which  yon  haro  bM 
reading,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  state  of  facts  which  ifl  not 
brouizht  into  view  by  calling  tbose  large  holdings  ^^  farms."  Are  tbV 
cultivated  agricultural  lands,  or  are  tiiey  simply  desert  lauds  in  Tcxa% 
without  water,  except  at  long  intervals,  and  usfd  sinijily  f«r  graiiDf 
pnri)oses  t  Is  not  that  the  real  character  of  those  lands  t — A.  JSo,  idr; 
it  is  not.  They  are  among  the  very  best  agricultural  lands  in  Texti, 
and  the  best  watered  ;  for  no  ranch  can  possibly  support  a  large  bcfd 
of  cattle  without  an  abundance  of  water.  They  cannot  snpport  tbrir 
ranches,  either,  without  having  a  considerable  amount  of  land  colti' 
vated.  These  are  the  best  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  Sttta 
of  Texas. 

Q.  When  I  say  agricultural  lands,  I  mean  lands  adapted  for  the  |Nff^ 
poses  of  planting;  are  those  lands  of  that  character  t — A.  Tbeae  M 
lands  that  are  well  adapted  to  cotton  growing,  sugar  growing,  and  gnii 
growing. 

Q.  As  to  that  large  tract  of  which  yon  have  spoken  as  being  held  l7 
one  man  in  Florida,  that  tract  of  4,000,000  acres,  is  not  that  in  tlii 
Florida  everglades  T — A.  It  is  the  very  best  land  in  ihe  State  of  Floridly 
It  was  covered  by  water.  Mr.  Disston  obtained  the  land  and  did  wbit 
the  Government  should  have  done,  what  no  individual  or  coriionUioa 
should  ever  be  peimitted  to  do,  he  got  this  large  tmct  into  his  otB 
hands,  cut  a  short  ditch  upon  each  side  of  this  swamp  or  evergladCp 
drained  it  down,  and  thus  secured  probably  the  best  body  of  laud  in  Kb* 
whole  South. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  that  has  been  successfully  drained  1-*^ 
I  understand  that  the  work  is  not  entirely  completed,  bat  so  for  isi^ 
has  gone  it  has  exceeded  in  success  their  most  sanguine  expectiitioii' 

Q.  You  have  omitted  entirely  all  reference  to  the  large  graota  ctf^ 
lie  lands  that  have  been  made  to  railroad  oompanies  I    A .  IvfUgBKl* 
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presently,  for  that  i8  one  of  the  most  notable  things,  and  one  of 
forgotten  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  this  whole  economic  qaes- 

I Under  a  misapprehension.]  Do  you  say  that  that  is  wicked  f — A. 
t  to  have  said  that.  I  may  say  so  before  I  get  through.  But  the 
that  I  wish  to  make  now  is  upon  tlu'  statement  which  is  made  here 
8  newspaper  publication  that  a  <  .  ::iin  large  ranch  in  Texas  was 
tlj  sold  to  Scotch  capitalists  for  the  sum  of  $1,250,000. 

LANDS  BOUGHT  BY  EUBOPBAN  CAPITALISTS. 

)  point  that  J  wish  to  emphasize  is  this,  that  a  large  amonnt,  I  will 
ly  how  large,  but  a  very  laigo  amount  of  the  capital  that  is  being 
ted  in  these  great  tracts  of  land  is  being  invested  by  foreigners,  by 
ish,  French,  and  (Germans,  uiy  lord  this,  and  my  lord  that.  They 
moling  upon  our  territory,  these  descendants  of  the  old  feudal  barons 
f  the  ennobled  barbers,  and  what  shall  I  say— clowns,  of  Eleury 
—they  are  coming  here  and  getting  our  lands  into  their  possessioB 
iiiib*(*d8  of  thousands,  ay,  in  millions  of  acres;  they  are  bringing 
capital  here  and  investing  it  in  that  way  and  holding  those  lands 
rorse  condition  than  ever  the  lands  were  held  in  the  mediaeval  ap  .*s 
rope.  I  will  turn  to  a  few  statements  which  I  have  collected  bear- 
d  this  point.  By  an  article  cut  from  the  Tribune  of  a  few  days 
I  learn  that  my  lords  Headly  and  Aylesford  are  on  land  speculative 
This  article  says:  "  Lord  Aylesford,  who  arrived  on  I  he  same 
ler  with  Lord  Headly,  will  also  join  the  party  [refen-ing  to  a 
visiting  the  Yellowstone],  and  atterward  pay  a  visit  to  his  ranch 
^'oming  Territory." 

norc  recent  article  in  the  same  paper,  reporting  the  movements  of 
Aylesford,  represents  him  as  having  gone  into  the  State  of  Texas 
le  puqxxse  of  obtaining  some  large  tracts  of  land  for  himself  and 
capitalists. 

B  Count  De  Mores  (who,  I  ai)prehend  from  his  name,  must  be 
I'll),  a  foreign  gentleman,  who  has  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Dakota, 
rhosf  life  was  recently  attempted  by  desperadoes,  is,  this  newspaper 
*^a  thoroughly  practical  man  of  business.  He  has  created  a  small 
;x*  on  his  land,  and  acts  as  Judge,  ruler,  and  protector  of  the  little 
lunity,  furiiisiiing  it  liberally  witli  many  of  the  necessaries  and  ad- 
H  of  civilization."  Why,  that  is  precisely  the  course  of  operations 
?  old  feudal  banm  of  the  middle  ages.  Ue  also  acted  '^as  judge, 
.  an<l  protector"  of  the  occupants  of  his  lands.  That  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  this  subject — that  our  lands  are 
oing  into  the  han<ls  of  Americans;  but  are  going  into  the  hands 
nipean  eajiitalists,  the  titled  nobility  and  others,  and  who  areestab- 
ig  }i  system  of  things  upon  those  American  lands  which  was  too 
or  Europe  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  is  assumed 
just  lilted  lor  Americans  of  the  present  day. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW — HAILUOAD  LAND  GBANTS. 

(1  how  does  it  come  that  this  is  so  !  In  18G0,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
»ved  by  the  President,  the  public  domain  was  set  apart  for  home- 
«  fur  the  American  peoi)le.  Previous  to  that,  by  various  acts  of 
XfsBBf  the  people  had  obtatined  special  lights  of  access  to  the  public 
ii  a  right  of  occupancy  and  a  right  to  the  obtainment  of  titles. 
IT  tile  homestead  law,  as  passed  in  18G2,  there  were  certain  benefl- 
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cent  provisions  made  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  American  people;  bnti 
two  days  after  the  passage  of  that  act  Congress  tarnod  anmiid 
ignored  and  repudiated  those  beueliceut  provisions  and  granted  i 
the  public  domain  to  speculators. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement  t  What  is  the  tiling 
Congress  did  to  which  you  now  refer  f — A.  What  I  mean  is  this: 
commenced  a  series  of  operations  at  that  time  which  have  result! 
the  segregation  from  the  public  domain,  in  the  interest  of  railroad  i 
panics,  ot  lands  to  the  amount  of  250,000,000  acres.  That  includes  gn 
made  by  the  State  of  Texas,  the  domain  of  which  is  not  subject  tot 
gressional  action. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  The  amount  granted  by  Congress  is  about  215y000|(HM)  acreSi 
nott 

PUBLIC  LANDS  *' GOBBLED"  OE  "  OAPTTJUBD." 

A.  Yes ;  but  those  grants  have  been  made  in  such  form  that  I 
absolutely  dominate  and  control  another  equal  amount  of  la 
the  intervening  sections  that  are  6U[>po8ed  to  be  reserved.  Those  ^ 
served''  seotions  are  gobbled  up,  are  absolutely  absorbed,  by  the  pa 
who  obtain  the  odd  sections  granted  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  The  odd  sections  being  granted  to  the  railroads,  and  the  even 
tions  reserved  to  the  Government,  you  say  that  the  iK>S8e6sion  of 
sections  granted  enables  their  owners  to  control  the  reserved  ReetioBi 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  even  sections,  the  reserved  sections,  are  oaptmed 
those  who  get  on  the  sections  granted  to  the  railroads  f — A.  That  i 
excellent  term  to  express  the  fact — they  are  "  captureil.'^ 

Q.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at  your  idea— not  expressing  auy  of 
own. — A.  That  is  uiy  idea  exactly.    They  are  captured. 

Q.  You  will  understand  me  as  not  expressing  any  opinion  at  ifl 
this  subject  at  present,  but  as  8im])ly  trying  to  get  at  what  yoa  meii 
A.  I  am  myself  meiely  stating  the  facts  at  preseut  without  exiw 
ing  any  opinions.  Now,  under  the  provision  of  law  by  which  jml 
lands  were  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  grants  v 
confined  absolutely  to  those  who  had  become  citizens  or  who  hid 
clared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  I  believe  that  under  thei 
uralization  laws  a  person  must  be  an  absolute  resident  of  the  com 
for  three  years  before  he  can  file  his  first  papers,  unless  he  happeoi 
have  been  a  minor  when  he  came  into  this  country. 

EXTENT  OF  LAND  GBANTS  TO   BAILBOADS  ILLU8TBATXD. 

By  the  CnAiUMAN : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of.how  many  States  of  the  i 
of  New  York  those  215,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  granted  to  ther 
roads  would  make! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  have  made  a  calculation,  thougl 
is  not  bused  on  the  size  of  New  York.  The  230,000,00(»  acn«  tb« 
S|)eak  of  cover  an  area  nearly  equal  to  the  eight  States  of  Pcuusyhii 
Ohio,  Indiana,  iUinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin^  Jowa,  Missouri*  Tb 
States  together  have  an  area  of  258,(K)0,0()0  acres,  only  ISUOO^UOO  nc 
more  than  what  has  been  given  to  the  railroads.  The  amouDt  of 
public  domain  that  has  been  absolutely  grouted  to  the  nUmdi  !■  9 
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three  times  greater  in  area  than  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
Ubined.  It  is  an  area  eqnal  to  the  Austro-Hangarian  Empire  and 
he  Kiugdom  of  Italy,  with  Switzerland  and  the  ^Netherlands  thrown  in. 

Q.  One  empire,  two  kingdoms,  and  one  republic. — A.  Precisely.  It 
I  aboat  equal  to  the  Empire  of  Germany,  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Italy, 
iieece,  Portugal,  and  the  Swiss  Bepublic  as  a  make- weight,  they  having 
I  the  aggregate  an  area  of  only  251,000,000  acres  as  against  250,000,000 
eres  that  have  been  granted  to  our  railroad  despots. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  are  correct  in  the  statement  that  the  odd- 
Binbvrcd  sections  of  the  public  land  dominate  and  control  the  even- 
nmbeivd  sections,  then  that  calculation  would  be  doubled  t — A.  Ex- 
etly  8o. 

EVIL  EFFECTS. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Moody,  what  hurt  does  it  do  t — A.  The  hurt  is  manifold 
md  manifest.    It  is  perfectly  apparent.    One  of  the  most  manifest  feat- 
ires  of  it  is  that  it  has  driven  our  American  people  off  the  farms.    I 
intended  to  have  said  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  grants  of  the 
homestead  lands  the  amount  of  land  so  granted  to  each  American  citi- 
MD  was  limited  to  two  quarter-sections  at  the  most :  one  acquired  by 
komestcad  right  or  purchase  and  the  other  by  tree  culture,  making  altCK 
nther  320  acres.    Under  the  grants  to  the  railroads  no  limitations  have 
teen  made,  and  no  conditions  have  been  imposed  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  lands.    The  railroads  take  them  purely  as  speculators,  and  they 
«iter  upon  the  disposal  of  them  as  upon  a  gigantic  speculation.    They 
ne  filling  our  country  with  these  great  estates ;  estates  that  sink  to  in- 
rignificance  the  latifundia  of  old  Kome,  which  were  the  cause  of  her  de- 
■tmction.    They  are  planting  upon  our  soil  a  social  system  that  is  in 
liter  and  direct  conflict  with  all  our  institutions,  and  it  is  growing  with 
1  rapidity  that  is  almost  beyond  belief.    Tbat  system  is  driving  from 
the  soil  those  who  should  there  find  their  homes  with  full  occupation, 
almndance,  and  happiness.     Hundreds  of  thousands,  ay,  millions,  of 
our  people  are  driven  off  the  land  into  the  towns  and  cities,  where  they 
are  hived  up  in  hovels  and  tenements  such  as  the  gentlemen  of  this 
committee  have  seen,  I  believe,  to  some  degree,  and  the  sight  of  which, 
I  nnderstand,  was  so  exceedingly  offensive  to  their  olfactory  nerves 
ttit  they  abandoned  that  method  of  investigation — at  least  it  has  been 
10  npporteil  by  the  papers.    The  facts  are  that  while  there  are  hundreds 
ttd  thousands  and  millions  of  acres  of  our  lands,  cultivated  and  uncul- 
tivated, in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  without  a  single  fixed  inhabi- 
tint  upon  them,  we  have  here  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  population  so 
d«iu)e  that  it  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  500,000  people  ui)on  a  single 
>qaare  mile.    By  the  medical  rej^orts  and  other  statistics  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  population  of  7G0  i)ersons  to  the  square  acre  in  some  places 
berc,  which  makes  480,000  to  the  square  mile ;  a  mass  of  people  liWng 
in  a  state  of  wretchedness  unendurable  to  the  sight  of  gentlemen  of  this 
QOQmittee,  and  absolutely  unendurable  to  the  life  of  those  people^,  them- 
Mveii;  for  we  find  fliat  the  mortiility  in  those  districts  is  double  what 
U  is  in  the  other  sections  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Can  yon  give  any  reason  why  the  denizens  of  this  thickly  popn- 
hted  part  of  New  York  do  not  go  out  to  those  public  lands  which,  not- 
vithstanding  these  many  grants,  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
QeftBrnment  t 

46  G (SliAW) 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  g4ve  you  reasoDS  for  that,  altboagb  it  is  goiu^  a 
little  off  from  my  train  of  thought.  It  is  because  they  cannot  live  upon 
the  laud ;  it  does  not  furnish  them  a  support.  The  produce  raised  from 
the  small  farms  will  not  furnish  a  living  to  their  cultivators.  The  ]>eople 
cannot  get  a  living  from  them.  In  the  examinations  which  I  made  in  the 
Territory  of  Dakota  and  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas, 
in  particular,  I  found  as  great  an  amount — 1  will  not  say  as  great  au 
amount,  but  I  found  as  desperate  cases,  of  ])overty  and  destitution  uci 
can  be  found  in  the  tenement  region  of  New  York." 

Q.  Was  that  destitution  in  the  country  places  or  in  the  cities  T — A. 
It  is  the  destitution  upon  the  farms  of  which  I  now  speak. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion,  or  to  make  the  stnte- 
menl,  that  an  industrious  laboring  man  u])on  cleared  land  in  Missouri 
or  Dakota  cannot  raise  a  crop  sufficiently  abundant  for  his  comfortable 
support? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why!  Is  not  the  land  fertile  enough? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  land  is 
fertile  enough. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  reason  is  there  why  he  cannot  support  himself 
upon  it? — A.  1  was  just  going  to  give  you  the  itiason.  lA»t  us  examine 
that  ver3'  point.    What  is  produced  upon  the  farm  is  food, 

Q.  Not  necessarily.  A  groat  many  other  things  besides  food  are  niised 
on  farms. — A.  Yes;  there  are  other  things  raised  and  1  will  take  up 
any  of  those  other  products  whenever  you  desire,  but  I  am  now  on  rbe 
subject  of  food.  Now  the  man  who  grows  grain  and  vegetables,  and 
meat,  all  food  ]>roducts  (and  tliest^  nre  of  the  main  ))roducts  of  the  farm  as 
a  general  rule),  is  limited  to  the  ]>roduction(»f  food  alone.  Hut  fixul  is 
only  about  onefourth  or  one-filth  j)art  of  man's  requirements  for  exist- 
ence.  A  man  who  raises  food  alone  must  raise  a  suilieient  amount  uf  it 
beyond  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  consum]»tion  of  himself  an<l  lii# 
dependents  to  be  enabled  to  jn'ovide  all  the  other  neeessuries  of  life, 
clothing,  shelter,  education,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  goto 
make  up  a  comfortable  life.  Now  what  he  can  ]»roduee  tnun  his  fann, 
though  it  may  be  abundant  alter  lie  oneegets  a  start,  to  furnish  him  with 
food,  will  not  supply  him  with  the  other  necessaries  of  life  which  an? 
just  Jis  absolutely  necessary  as  fcwid  itself. 

Air.  Call,  i  have  been  fi*onimy  childhood  a  meinl>erof  an  Amrrioan 
family  who  have  gone  out  to  the  fronticT  aiul  lived  thert\  an«l  in  all  mr 
life  I  have  never  seen  a  man  on  any  kind  of  Ian«l,  with  any  extent  of 
family,  who  was  an  industrious  man,  working  his  land  iii(lustrion>l\, 
who  was  not  able  to  be  not  only  eomfortable  all  the  tiuu%  but  able  to 
bi'(*ome  independent. 

Mr.  (iKOKGK.  I  think  that  is  about  the  general  rule. 

The  WiTNKSS.  Well,  Mr.  Senator,  ynu  have  pmbably  Iive«l  diirinc 
your  life  in  a  s(*ction  of  the  country  where  theeom]»t*tition  in  the  prtni- 
nets  of  the  farm  has  been  ;it  tin*  minimum. 

Mr.  t'Af.L.   I  lM»g  vour  jtardon. 

The  WirM.ss.  What  I  nieaii  is,  that  tlu'  intxlurts  uf  lhi»  fann  i 
ytiur  part  nf  thr  ctiuntry  li  ive  im:  n-:illy  gone  out  into  the  world's  ni.ir 
ket. 

Mr.  (iKoUGi:.  Kxeei^t  the  eott«»n  emp. 

Thi»  WiTNKSS.   Kxeept  the  cotton  erop. 

Mr.  (tKouGi:.  Well,  cotton  is  **a  big  thing''  down  Sontb. 


—  .■*■ 


its  cro'ara  l»  ^:iie. 

Mr.  CxLL.  Iz  li  iiic  izj  ":--:.-:^r  :li=^  -Ii.i:.  ':^:::cr.  :-.l  l«;:  s*;   ".-^  > 
thing  as  wie.i:  or  i-.-jT*  -ir  -xm. 

to  70  ceara  .&  bi.'?h»^l  :'.r  :^T-r  -vl-j.:.  tiry  -.iL":  :.xiy  :L-:  :v:>:  >::*  ^r."*  v^ 

ilr.  CxLi-  Oh.  I  b^c^ar-:-::::  tL-ry  v:u-  p-.:  r^.r.  ^: ::. 
The  WrrxEss.  LirC  i?  ?«r^.     i.--r  s^-.TLury  o:  :cc  B.:>iril  .:'  A^irv?': 
■lal  Suri^tics  fir  ;he  S:a:r  -::  Oiiio  :L:5  yt^rr^r-:r:>:r.v;  -:vtrji^>?  y:^*..l 
of  whtski  to  zhft  Jtfrt  12.  :Ii;i:  S:.i:r  i<  7*  'jcslcls.    Ih.i:  is  niy  ftxv'.'^x 
tkm  of  his  report,  f  ablishtii  ^i:!!::  :ir  Ij^:  i^?  or  :hr^*i?  wtvk!!^    W^u 
•fik  a  - :  ciiaiiZii  *  iirzirT  -^zj^z  ::  »x>:>  irr  .wn*  to  ^rrcw  wV.^a:.  iv.vl  be 
villtellyoa   Alrhocja  hr-  t'M  no:  j:vr  :hc  vcaclitrS  :h;i:  ::  v.vc!i::>  ^:-.:y 
IS  an  acre.    TbeEarkr*  pri«.*^  :':r  whra:  in  Chioa^>  ronidy  :$  aivv^t  $t 
iboshel.  aod  it  ci:ts'?  zo  :rac5r*:rt  i:  I'r^.^zi  Oh:o,  or  :-.i:y  t\;::A'.  d:sM::vv^ 
to  Chicago,  which  Ls  the  jr^^i:  ziirke:  o:  the  '^orM  :'or  ^vtn^.^:,  ::o::>  :\v 
eents  to  15  cents  i^r  bcLsLeL    yo^.  there  Jue  the  eleuienrs  c:  the  prv^lv- 
km.    Yoa  can  cake  thezi  cr*  ;i5  ^el!  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Call.  Tbi-se  ire  the  tlecieats  if  the  statcr^t  iit  is  tvrrvv:,  Inx:  ic 
imot  correct.    Tao?e  are  cot  the  elements.    Si::*jKV?e,  r.v>\v.  that  a  uiau 
does  that  work  himself.  a:>d  he  gets  an  abur.d^iioe  to  tat  :or  hiraselr  ar.d 
hLshocsehoM  an*i  coru:\>rtabIe  supivrt  lor  his  lamily.  liow  viV,  the  oas»^ 
\k  then  ? 
The  WiTXESs.  A  oTimfortable  support  as  far::s  iVi-hI  iriHs.  y.^u  Tiuuiif 
Mr.  Call.  Ye<.    Then  a^rain. '^  bushels  to  the ;uiv  :> ik>:  a  fair  vieM 
of  wheat.    Any  such  average  as  that  iucluiles  a  jiivar  iiiar.v  uuilnitry 
iittmer^.  and  a  great  deal  of  very  poor  laud.    Tha:  is  not  the  avera^ic 
field  to  the  industrious  farmers  ihrouirhout  the  couutiy:  i:  iurludes  a 
pwil  many  idle  fellows  who  dui;':  di»  half  work,  and,  as  1  have  said,  :: 
nclades  also  a  great  deal  of  \xk*t  laud.     But  supixu>o  the  raau  raised  his- 
OVD  wheat  by  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  fauiily,  then  what  would  it 
cost  himt    You  will  not  find  an  tndustrious  faruior  anywheiv  in  tho- 
tte  United  States  upon  any  sort  of  land,  I  do  nor  eaiv  how  poor  ic  is — 
JOnwill  not  find  an  industrious,  fnigdiuau  upon  laud  who  cannot  livo 
Slid  save  moneyi  and,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  evou  attain  to  iudoinnid- 
coee. 

The  WiTXESS.  Let  us  see.  Near  the  town  of  Louverne,  in  Minnesota.. 
jB  situated  what  is  known  as  the  Koi*k  County  farm,  of  4CVHHt  acivs. 
*liepe  were  aboiit  6,000  acres  of  it  uudor  cultivation  when  1  was  thero^ 
•lid  there  were  only  two "  stations ''  upon  that  tract.  The  suinuiulend- 
^t  wished  to  break  some  land  u])on  a  portion  of  the  tract  tOi>  far  iv- 
^loved  ficom  either  of  the  stations  to  be  convenient  for  the  boanling  of 
^Us  laborers,  and  he  applied  to  a  small  fai  mer  near  the  margin  of  t  he  t  ract, 
^car  the  place  where  he  wanted  to  have  his  plowing  done,  to  boani. 
l^is  men.  Yes,  the  farmer  would  be  glad  to  board  the  men,  but  his- 
'^ily  bad  no  flour,  they  had  no  sugar,  they  had  no  ]h)rk,  tht\v  liad  ni>- 
^oflee,  and  they  had  but  very  little  fuel,  only  enough  to  last  for  ii  day 
^*  two.  Fuel  in  that  country,  you  must  remember,  is  a  very  iin)>ortant 
item.  The  superintendent  goes  to  another  small  farmer  and  thuls  about 
'Uesame  state  of  things,  willingness  and  anxiety  toboanl  the  nu*n,  but 
'nibQity  to  do  so  for  want  of  these  necessaries  of  life.  The  snperin- 
^^^Ment  goes  to  the  store  and  fhmishes  these  people  with  tlic  neceHsary 
^■tldea,  and  then  sends  his  men  to  them  to  bosird.  I  stopped  at  liou- 
ud  went  around  among  the  storekeepers  and  inquiiinl  partiou- 
viUi  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  and  the  report  w 
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aniversal  that  they  were  in  desperate  straits,  although  that  was  a  go< 
fieason,1879. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Where  does  all  this  immense  production  come  from  that  feeds  ti 
world ! — A.  One  moment.  I  will  answer  that,  if  you  will  allow  me 
close  tbis  statement.  The  store-keepers  told  megcnerally  that  the  fan 
ers  were  in  desperate  straits  ;  that  they  were  all  so  deeply  in  debt  th^ 
they  wooldnever  get  ont ;  that  their  crops  were  all  covered  by  what  thi 
called  "  iron-clad  notes.^ 

Q.  You  mean  notes  waiving  exemptions  and  every thiugof  that  sortt- 
A.  Exactly ;  you  are  acquainted  with  them,  I  presume ;  they  are  noti 
given  for  subsistence,  farming  tools,  supplies,  &c ;  the  store-keepei 
eaid  they  would  not  and  could  not  give  the  farmers  further  credit;  tha 
they  had  nothing  to  buy  and  nothing  to  pawn ;  their  crops  were  taka 
from  them  upon  these  iron-clad  notes  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  conditioi 
to  be  taken. 

Q.  They  ought  to  have  gone  down  South ;  we  can  famish  them  land 
there  for  nothing  that  they  can  do  better  on  than  that. — A.  Ob,  jes; 
I  know  the  condition  of  the  South  very  well.  Now  your  question  wa*— 

Q.  My  question  was,  where  does  this  immense  existing  agricnitard 
production  come  from,  if  agricultaral  production  in  the  regions  yea  lam 
visited  is  in  such  a  bad  condition  t — ^A.  These  great  bodies  of  grain  cool 
from  the  small  farms  in  connection  with  the  large  ones ;  the  small  fonner 
is  compelled  to  sell  his  crop ;  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  him  to  idl 
if  he  does  not  get  a  support  out  of  it  that  there  is  if  he  does ;  his  oiopi 
let  it  pay  much  or  little,  must  go  into  the  market. 

Q.  Is  that  so  with  the  large  farmer,  too  t — A.  Yes ;  but  where  the 
small  farmer  finds  it  impossible  to  get  a  living  cultivating  wheat  by  bii 
own  labor  and  selling  it  at  from  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel  as  he  doesii 
Dakota,  the  ^^  bonanza"  farmer  is  able  to  raise  his  grain  at  a  cost  n(ri 
exceeding  14  cents  a  bushel ;  the  large  farmer  does  not  sell  his  grain  to 
the  middle  man  or  the  merchant,  or  the  canvasser  ui)on  the  ground ;  hi 
trends  it  to  market  himself. 

Q.  Your  theory,  then,  is  that  it  is  better  that  all  agricultural  prodnc 
tions  should  be  produced  on  what  you  call  <<  bonanza  ^  farms— gie^ 
farms  t — ^A.  It  is  better  so. 

Q.  Econmicallyt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

SMALL  FABMESS    SUOOESSFTJL  IN  THE  SOX7TSL 

Mr.  Gall.  Ourexperienceallthroughthe  South,  even  in  slavery tioMii 
was  that  the  small  farmer  made  a  great  dealmore  money  than  thelarg 
one.  The  small  farmer  was  a  better  farmer,  looked  into  his  bosinee 
more  closely  and  got  rich,  while  the  largo  farmer  did  not.  The  oensc 
will  show,  as  everybody's  experience  in  the  South  shows,  that  the  odI 
people  in  the  South  who  have  made  money  on  the  land  since  emancip^ 
tion  are  the  small  farmers  who  work  with  their  own  bauds  ;  and  thei 
is  not  an  instance  of  an  industriojus  man  who  has  worke<l  with  his  ow 
bands  and  has  not  met  with  some  misfortune,  who  is  not  beooming  ii 
dependent. 

The  Witness.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  woikc 
and  are  working  to-day,  even  in  some  portions  of  the  So  nth,  yourstat 
ment  is  perfectly  correct  I  subscribe  to  it  myself  fully  and  heaitil; 
for  not  only  did  the  Soathem  feurmer  to  whom  you  refer  grow  hia  oi 
Ibod,  bathe  grewaLBohisown  cotton,  spun  it^  woveit^  made  ftiqpaod  wei 
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iL  Th^  have  done  that  nntil  recently  throaghont  almost  all  the  South- 
on  8tat68|  and  in  some  portions  of  the  South  they  are  doing  it  today  ; 
iniiortions  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  other  Southern  States. 

IIIDDLEMEN. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

i  Q.  Do  you  understand  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  in  Minnesota  for 
instance,  to  be  as  desperate  this  year  as  it  was  in  1878  ? — A.  Certainly 

I  do.  It  is  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that  continually.  So  in  tlie 
Hew  England  States.  When  every  farm-house  there  was  a  factory 
there  everything  that  was  consumed  by  the  family  was  produced  by 
Ike  family,  there  was  prosperity.    It  mattered  not  whether  wheat  was 

II  a  bushel,  50  cents  a  bushel  or  10  cents  a  bushel,  because  the 
the  fanner  did  not  go  to  market  with  his  wheat ;  he  converted  it  into 

'  lonr,  he  took  it  to  the  neighboring  mill  and  paid  a  toll  of  from  one- 
twelfth  to  one- tenth  for  having  his  wheat  converted  into  flour,  and  that 
Soar  was  consnmed  at  home.  Now,  the  farmers  generally  in  the  great 
West  pa3'  an  average  toll  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  on  that  portion  of  their 
grain  which  they  eat.  And  so  it  runs  in  everything ;  on  everything 
there  is  that  enormous  toll.  The  farmer  sells  his  wheat  to  the  middle- 
aum  at  from  40  to  GO  cents  a  bushel  and  it  goes  into  consumption  at 
|L50  a  bashel.  We,  the  consumers,  are  paying  here  $10,  $11,  $12  a 
barrel  for  flour,  and  as  there  are  4^  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  barrel  of  flour 
Uf  body  can  make  the  estimate  of  how  much  is  paid  in  the  way  of  toll* 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  either  the  land  or  the  farmer,  is  it  t — A.  It 
k  not  the  fault  of  the  land,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  general  conditions 
vhich  exist.  I  wish  to  make  that  point  plain,  that  these  matters  are 
not  chargeable  upon  any  one  cause,  they  are  chargeable  upon  the  gen- 
eral conditions  which  prevail. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  them  to ;  the  extravagant  increase  of  price 
vhich  takes  place  between  the  original  cost  of  production  and  the  cost 
to  the  consumer,  and  if  so,  how  would  you  remedy  thatf — ^A.  The  fact 
^bat  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  stand  a  host  of  middlemen 
^ko  toll  everything  that  passes  through  their  hands.  Let  me  illustrate 
^t  point  a  lUtle  further.  In  18G0  the  number  of  traders  in  our  conn- 
^  was  160,000. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  term  "traders^  merchants  and  all  sorts  of 
tauler8,peddlor8forinstancet--A.  ^'o,  sir:  I  don't  mean  peddlers,  I  mean 
those  who  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  being  admitted  upon  the  books 
^our  great  commercial  agencies,  who  do  not  take  in  i)eddlers  or  a])ple 
dealers.  In  1800  the  traders  numbered  100,000 ;  in  1882  they  numbered 
«22.25«5. 

Q.  Then  the  great  trouble  is  that  everybody  is  trying  to  live  by  his 

irita  instead  of  by  work  ? — A.  Xo,  sir.    The  trader  works  as  well  as  the 

fiinner,  and  sometimes  he  works  far  more  unsuccessful ly.     ]>ut  it  is  the 

iniddiemnn  who  is  consuming  everything,  who  causes  these  excessive 

tolls  and  r(»nsumes  everything,  and  that  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 

iDcideuts  of  the  ])resent  condition  of  things.    Tliat  inci<lent  has  ^rown 

out  of  this  fact,  that  in  the  development  of  ])rodiiction,  in  the  increase 

of  i>ower  hy  invention,  there  has  been  a  discharge  of  labor  from  other 

occupations.    Society  lias  ceased  to  require  that  amount  of  labor  which 

it  did  require  under  the  more  primitive  conditions  when  every  man 
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•either  drove  or  held  the  plow,  and  when  wheat  was  cat  with  a  BuddAi 
Society  necessarily,  in  its  demands  or  want  of  demands,  throwing  theM 
people  out  of  all  opportunity  for  employment  in  productive  occnpationt 
ithey  naturally  drift  into  the  position  of  traders  because  they  must  live, 
«,nd  if  they  cannot"  live  by  production  they  must  live  by  consumption 
-or  by  some  other  means,  and  that  of  trading  has  been  the  most  natural 
and  obvious,  and  therefore  they  have  drifted  into  it  in  the  manner  in 
^hich  I  tell  you. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  go  to  farming  t — A.  I  will  tell  you.    1  saw  a 
gentleman  awhile  ago  who  said  in  my  hearing,  '^  I  had  to-day  80  barrela 
of  potatoes  come  in,  and  all  I  could  get  for  them  was  70  cents  a  band. 
The  other  day  I  sent  in  70  barrels  and  40  of  them  were  returned  to  me.* 
^ow,  the  farmer  who  is  compelled  to  sell  his  wheat  at  from  25  to  60  centi 
;a  bushel  is  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  the  man  who  tried  to  sdl 
ihis  potatoes  and  could  get  only  70  cents  a  barrel  for  them.    It  did  noi 
pay  to  raise  those  potatoes  at  that  price,  and  neither  would  the  wheit 
pay  at  these  prices. 

Q.  Where  was  that  man's  farm  located  t — A.  In  New  Jersey. 

Q.  But  of  course  the  case  as  an  argument  is  worth  nothing  nnlen 
:you  hold  that  that  is  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  that  there  is  a  gen- 
-eral  agricultural  over-production,  so  that  agriculture  does  not  pay  for 
the  labor  employed  in  producing. — ^A.  You  are  using  terms  that  I  haitt 
mot  used  so  far,  but  they  express  my  idea  very  well. 

Q.  I  am  not  attributing  anything  to  you ;  but  I  ask  you,  is  not  tbrt 
Tthe  fact  as  you  view  itt 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  fact,  and  that  i^  the  difficulty  in  farming 
operations  on  a  small  scale. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  fact  with  regard  to  wheat,  I  should  say,  in  view  o( 
this  immense  export  that  we  have  had  for  several  years  past  t — A.  Thtl 
exportation  is  stated  by  the  transporters  of  the  wheat,  and  by  the  mid* 
<llemen,  to  be  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  farmers.    They  gave  that 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  our  State  senate,  which  was  iuquiring 
into  the  question  of  monopolies  and  the  exactions  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies.   It  was  there  testified  that  the  benefits  of  the  business  all  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  middlemen;  that  the  farmer  gets  none  of  the 
l>euefit,  and  that  the  wheat  that  he  gets  60  or  70  cents  a  bushel  for  yoo 
and  I  are  compelled  to  i)ay  $2  a  bushel  for  when  we  buy  it  for  consump- 
tion.   They  will  sell  it  here  in  the  Xew  York  market  25  cents  a  bushel 
less  to  be  sent  to  Europe  than  they  will  sell  it  to  the  miller  for  grinding 
and  consumption  at  home. 

Q.  That  is  a  different  proposition  altogether  from  the  one  that  yoa 
were  on  just  now,  and  it  has  different  relations.    Do  yon  not  see  thatt 

FAHXma  OVERDONE. 

A.  I  merely  wish  to  show  this,  that  farming  is  already  overdone.  Thera 
are  more  in  it  than  can  get  a  respectable  support  from  it;  ::*iditi8idleto 
talk  about  the  small  farmer  or  the  man  without  capital  going  and  col* 
tivating  the  soil  and  getting  a  living  out  of  it  by  his  individiiOl  labor. 

Q.  You  mean  that  he  cannot  produce  anything  to  sell ;  you  do  not  mean 
that  he  cannot  produce  enough  to  eatt — ^A.  I  mean  to  say^  that  ho  can- 
not produce  enough  to  sell  to  supply  him  with  the  other  necessaries  of 
life  outside  of  the  mere  raw  food  materials.  I  will  go  further  and  saj 
that  the  inability  to  do  that  reacts  upon  him,  and  prevents  him  laiaiiig 
«^ea  enough  to  ei^ 
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Q.  There  is  no  doabt  aboat  that.  If  the  soil  has  failed  to  afford  a 
taraort  to  man  he  cannot  get  it  anywhere  else.  When  mother  earth 
1  fcuA,  there  is  an  end  of  all. 

TENANT  FARMERS. 

A.  There  is  another  featare  to  be  considered — the  tenant- farm  system. 
yft  know  that  it  was  the  boast  of  onr  country  at  one  time  that  every 
ftfe  man  owned  the  soil  that  he  cnltivated  and  was  lord  of  his  own 
Banor,  and  were  then  in  the  habit,  when  we  looked  into  the  political 
fmnomy  of  past  ages,  of  wasting  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  villains  or  the  old  feudal  slaves  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
Within  the  last  eighteen  years,  however,  we  have  had  developed  in  our 
■ifbt  a  worse  feature  of  the  tenant-farm  system  than  that  of  Oreat 
ftitain— one  which  dwarfs  the  tenant  system  of  Oreat  Britain.    We 
I'kiTe  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  of  tenant-farmers  in  our  country  than 
tkjr  have  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  combined;  and  our  tenant- 
ftfmers  are  absolutely  paying  for  .the  land  they  cultivate  a  rent  double 
tkat  i»aid  by  the  English  tenant-farmer. 
Q.  Of  what  section  of  the  country  is  that  true? — A.  All  over  it. 
Q.  I  beg  panlon.    It  is  not  true  of  any  of  the  States  that  I  know  any- 
ttiog  about.     Vou  can  go  down  into  any  of  the  Southern  States,  Ken- 
^ky,  Tennessee,  or  anywhere  in  tlie  South,  and  you  can  get  land  for 
Almost  anything  you  choose  to  pay  for  it — gooil  land — cleared  land; 
Tofa  can  get  it  for  a  mere  nominal  rent,  and  you  can  pay  that  rent  in  kind, 
too;  yon  need  not  paj-  it  in  money ;  you  cjin  pay  it  in  wheat,  in  corn,  in 
cotton,  or  whjitever  the  staple  crop  may  be.    There  are  millions  of  acres 
of  the  best  land  in  the  world,  in  the  healthiest  localities,  all  through 
Uiwe  States  growing  up  in  woods  for  want  of  somebody  to  work  them; 
And  a  great  part  of  that  land  is  still  owned  by  the  State,  too.    Your 
tetement  cannot  api)ly  to  the  South  and  be  correct. — A.  Let  us  see. 
In  the  State  of  Tennessee  there  are  about  60,000  tenant  farmers. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  tenant-farmer ;  do  you  mean  a  man  who 
pilfers  to  him  for  wages  to  some  other  man  who  is  working  the  landt — 
A.  I  lake  the  returns  of  the  census.  They  speak  of  "  tenant-farmers,'* 
>iKi  do  not  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  means.  It  means  that  a  poor  man  has  plowed  a 
>Pot  of  laud  and  got  a  little  ahe^d,  and  these  fellows  around  him  who 
nre  Dot  worked  as  hard  or  as  much  as  he  has,  prefer  to  hire  with  him 
niher  than  work  for  themselves. — A.  It  may  mean  that ;  but  I  find 
ftatin  1880  there  were  10,2r»0  tenant-farmers  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
•toyiaid  money-rent,  so  much  i)er  acre;  it  does  not  say  how  much. 

Q.  Then,  how  did  you  find  out  that  those  tenants  paid  a  great  deal 
Jipfe  than  is  paid  in  Great  Britain  f — A.  1  will  tell  you.  There  were 
'^tWO  who  nfuted  their  lands  upon  shares.    Now,  the  share  or  rent  that 

^paid  for  tlie  use  of  the  land  runs  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
crop. 

Q.  I  never  heard  of  two  thirds  being  paid  anywhere  in  my  life.  No 
p^D  can  pay  such  a  rent  as  that.  One-third  is  ihe  highest  that  1  ever 
■^tti  of;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  ninety-nine  out  of  one  liumlrc^f  per- 
f^  who  rent  land  do  not  pay  that  much. — A.  I  don't  know;  it  may 

.  Q*  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. — A.  It  ought  to  be 
I^IHkMible.  It  is  impossible  for  a  iH^rson  to  do  it  and  live,  and  it  should 
l^inipciMible  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  fbr  society  should  take  cognizance 
^>aoh  things. 
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Q.  I  will  agroe  entirely  with  yoa  on  that  point,  too,  if  yea  ean  Ad 
way  of  regulating  such  matters  by  law. — A.  There  is  a  way  of  regn 
ing  them — a  very  simple  one.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  rents  which  h: 
been  paid  in  the  Southern  States,  I  know  nothing  except  as  I  get 
information  from  newspaper  representations  and  correspondence  fi 
that  part  of  the  coantry.  Those  correspondents  may  be  a  conflni 
and  incorrigible  set  of  liars ;  I  cannot  vouch  for  them ;  bat  I  have  ti 
and  again  seen  these  statements  from  that  part  of  the  country  as  to 
rents  paid  there  for  land. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  may  assume  as  a  general  role  tha 
man  North  or  South  gets  the  best  rent  he  can  for  his  land  1 — ^A.  He  ^ 
not  neglect  taking  all  he  can  get,  as  a  rule. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  get  your  information  in  regard  to  the  rents  paid  from  c 
respondents,  but  these  statements  which  you  have  given  ns  with  regi 
to  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  are  derived  from  the  statistical  recoi 
of  the  country,  as  I  understand  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  have  been 
the  habit,  perhaps  a  very  mistaken  one,  of  placing  a  good  deal  of  n 
ance  upon  these  correspondents  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Call.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  you  have  stated  op 
theii  authority  here. 

The  Witness.  They  report  numerous  instances  where  farmers,  e 
ton-growers,  and  others,  have  been  paying  two-thirds  of  their  cropfl 
the  way  of  rent. 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  George.  Do  yon  get  that  from  newspaper  correspondent! 
flrom  people  living  in  the  South  t 

The  Witness.  From  correspondents.  It  is  not  always  so  stated,  ^ 
I  have  many  times  seen  the  statement  that  often  two-thirds  of  the  or 
was  charged  for  rent.  Almost  a  common  rent  throughout  the  oonnt 
is  one-half. 

Mr.  Call.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  that  but  you. 

The  Chairman.  One-half  the  old  farms  in  New  England  were  let 
the  basis  of  half  the  crop. 

The  Witness.  And  the  same  is  true  all  through  the  Western  SUt 

The  Chairman.  It  was  an  old  English  custom  that  came  over  w 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  the  landlord  furnishing  one-half  the  seed  8 
the  tenant  paying  him  half  the  crop. 

3Ir.  Call.  That  is  a  very  dijfterent  thing.  Tliat  is  where  men  fi 
jointly,  each  furnishing  half  the  team  and  half  the  seed. 

The  Chairman.  Half  the  seed ;  not  necessarily  half  the  team. 

The  Witness.  With  regard  to  the  Northern  States  I  can  speak  ^ 
a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  I  can  with  regard  to  the  South 
States. 

Mr.  Call.  Let  me  say  one  word  to  you  there.  Yon  are  building 
a  theory  here  which  I  think  has  no  foundation.  There  is  not  any 
speqtable  source  of  information  which  you  can  consult  which  will 
advise  you  that  farming  in  the  aggregate  has  been  unprofitable 
through  the  Southern  States.  That  is,  while  it  has  furnished  abnn^ 
subsistence  to  everybody,  the  men  that  have  owned  the  land  have  I 
scarcely  able  to  pay  the  taxes  upon  it,  and  more  than  half  the  lan< 
the  Southern  *States  has  been  sold  for  taxes  and  bought  in  l^  the  pa 
aathorities,  simply  because,  whether  the  land  belonged  to  poor  c 
xich  men,  tiie  rates  of  rent  have  been  such  that  tiie  ownem  oonUl 
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iobiiiit  from  it,  in  even  the  most  economical  way,  and  pay  the  taxes 

wgoa  the  property. 
The  Witness.  I  certainly  must  congratnlate  myself  upon  receiving 

n  anthoritative  and  so  excellent  a  corroboration  of  the  theory  I  am 

Mdung  to  build  up,  namely,  that  farming  is,  as  a  general  thing,  unre- 
Unerative. 

Mr.  Call.  No,  that  is  not  the  proposition.  Yonmnst  take  thepropo- 
rilion  or  the  fact  just  as  it  is  if  yon  arc  going  to  reason  abont  it.  Farm- 
ing is  not  nnremnnerative.  The  renting  of  land  is  uuremnnerative.  The 
fermer  who  farms  his  own  lanc^  can  always  make  a  comfortable  living 
and  even  become  independent.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  part  of  the 
Cnited  States  (and  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  agricultural  portions  of 
(be  ooQUtry)  where  that  is  not  true;  but  the  man  who  rents  land  to 
ither  people  never  makes  any  money  out  of  it,  as  a  general  thing. 
tkerefore,  denying  your  proposition  that  farm  rents  in  the  Southern 
Btotes  are  exorbitant,  I  say  the  evidence  is,  and  the  fact  is  that  to  the 
Qvners  of  the  hind,  men  who  do  not  work  the  land  themselves,  but 
ODt  it,  that  business  of  renting  land  has  been  found  exceedingly  un- 

C Stable  ;  and  for  that  reason  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the 
ith  has  changed  hands  since  the  war,  much  of  it  having  been  sold 
far  taxes,  so  that  the  State  has  become,  in  that  way,  the  owner  of  very 
hrge  quantities  of  land. 

The  Witness.  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  tenant  farmers  in  the 
Boath  would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  their  condition  is  so  much 
ioperior  to  that  of  the  owners  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Call.  When  did  anybody  say  it  was  superior  t  Where  did  you 
let  that  idea  f 

The  Witness.  Your  statement,  a^  I  understand  it,  is,  that  the  farm- 
n,  the  tenant  farmers  and  others  who  cultivate  the  land  themselves, 
M  prosperous,  but  that  the  owners  of  the  lands  are  in  a  desperate  con- 
ditioD,  and  that  more  or  less  of  the  lands  themselves  have  been  sold  for 
taxes,  their  owners  being  unable  to  pay  the  taxes.  I  understand  that 
to  be  your  statement. 

Mr.  Gall.  Well,  you  understand  it  very  incorrectly.    My  proposition 

ii  tbAt  a  man  may  be  a  tenant  of  laud  and  may  make  a  living  u]>on  it 

^thoat  being  **  verj'  prosperous'' ;  a  man  may  get  a  verj'  good  cro])  off 

^  land  and  live  very  comfortably  upon  it  without  being  regarded  as 

**  very  prosi)erous.'' 

The  Witness.  That  I  call  a  prosperous  condition. 

Mr.  Gall.  A  man  may  get  a  good  crop  and  live  comfortably,  and  yet 

'^emay  be  so  thriftless  that  he  will  not  be  prosperous.    That  may  re- 

^t  from  some  fault  in  the  man  or  in  the  family,  or  in  the  prices  he  has 

^  pay  for  the  articles  he  buys.    Those  causes,  or  any  of  them,  may 

Veep  him  from  being  prosperous.    It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 

ttoan  is  prosperous  he  makes  a  good  crop.    It  may  be  also  tnic  that  the 

man  who  owns  land  ma^*  make  nothing  out  of  it,  yet  the  man  who  works 

it  may  make  a  good  profit.    There  is  no  connection  between  those  two 

different  propositions ;  consequently  you  must  not  dedu(;e  the  conclu- 

rion  that  a  man  who  is  a  tenant  in  the  South  is  necessarily  prosi)erous 

bccaaae  the  land  gives  him  a  good  return.    That  does  not  follow  at  all. 

[t  is  a  fioii  sequitur. 

The  Witness.  The  term  "prosperous''  may  be  used  in  various  sig- 
liflcatioDS.  It  may  mean  accumulation  or  it  may  sim])ly  mean  comfort. 
STow,  as  applied  to  the  farmer,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  laborer,  when 
neh  a  man  makes  a  comfortable  subsistence,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
KrofperooAi  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that  I  use  the  term. 
~  ;  Call.  .All  right ;  go  ahead. 
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AMEBIOAN  BENTS  HiaHEB  THAN  ENGLISH. 

The  Witness.  !Now,  these  tenant  farmers,  paying  the  rent  aa  they 
do  at  the  present  time,  are,  I  say,  paying  double  the  rent  that  prevails 
generally  in  Oreat  Britain. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  actual  money  rent  of  land  per  acre 
is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain  t — ^A.  I  mean  that 
the  ratio  of  the  crop  that  is  required  to  discharge  the  rent  is  twice  as 
great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Taking  th^  prices  of  the  products  into  account  1 — A.  Of  course. 
That  is  the  proper  way  to  reckon  it. 

Q.  You  get  at  that  in  this  way :  that  the  market  price  of  the  product 
in  England  is  very  high,  while  here  it  is  very  low.  Is  that  the  way 
that  you  arrive  at  your  conclusion  t — A.  That  is  one  way  to  arrive  at  it. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  cannot  arrive  at  it  in  your  way.  If  the  landlord  in  the  United 
States  gets  one-third  of  the  crop,  that  one  third  must  sell  for  one-half 
less  than  what  the  landlord  gets  in  Great  Britain. — A.  I  do  not  calcu- 
late it  upon  a  money  basis.  I  calculate  it  entirely  on  what  product  the 
farmer  receives  irom  the  land  and  what  he  is  compelled  to  pay. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  reduce  the  rent  to  a  certain  proi>ortion  of  what  18 
raised  on  the  land,  and  compute  it  that  way  f — A.  Exactly.  In  Great 
Britain  it  takes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crop  to  pay  the  rent,  and  so 
with  the  American  farmer,  and  upon  that  basis  I  say  that  the  xVnierican 
tenant  farmer  is  comi)elled  to  pay  twice  the  amount  of  riMit  tliat  the 
English  tenant  farmer  pays^  that  is,  it  takes  twice  as  much  of  his  prod- 
uct to  pay  the  rent. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  agrumltural  production  in  Knghind  ia 
re(iuired  to  pay  the  rent  ? — A.  The  largest  amount  C4dculate<l  by  any  of 
the  eci)noinists  or  statisticians  is  one-fourth.  It  runs  between  one- fourth 
and  one-tifth. 

Q.  Tliilt  is  for  the  mere  use  of  the  land.  The  farmer  in  England  an  a 
geni^ral  rule  can  pay  his  rent  by  ajiplying  from  one- fifth  to  ouh  fmirth 
of  his])i*oducts  to  that  jmrpose. — A.  Exactly;  ami  in  the  United  States 
it  takes  on  an  average  one-half. 

Mr.  CiEnKGK.  if  you  are  as  far  wronj;:  in  what  y«ui  have  stateil  alM>ut 
Eii^^land  as  you  are  in  what  vou  have  said  about  the  Tnited  Slates  on 
tbis  point,  at  least  S4»  far  as  the  South  is  coneerniM].  then'  is  not  much 
reliaiiee  to  be  phuM-d  on  your  ealeulatiotis.  I  don't  know  \vln»T!ii«r  vou 
have  alti'iMpttd  to  striU<*  the  averai^e  all  over  tin*  Tnion,  or  nierf'y  the 
av4Ta{;Ce  here  at  the  North,  but  you  are  certainly  very  fai  wron;*  s<»  far 
as  tiie  South  is  concerned. 

Tile  WiTNKSS.  1  take  it  over  the  Union.  Now  that  is  a  subjeet  in  re 
pinl  t4»  which  I  would  like  to  ;^et  detinite  an<l  trust  wort  liy  «1  at ;i.  1 
wouhl  lik(*  exceedin^'iy  well  ]»lease<l  to  ^vt  definite  data  with  n*jaril  tn 
the  rat<*s  paiil  in  the  South  tV»r  uiy  own  information,  and  I  would  Ihi*  stdl 
more  plea>ed,  for  the  sake  4 if  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  South.  t«>  And 
Cliat  the  rate  paid  there  is  le>s  than  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Call.  If  you  buy  some  land  in  either  the  North  cr  the  Soath  and 
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Mr.  Gall.  That  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

The  Witness.  Yery  well.  Let  me  state  it  in  another  form  thes 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  hire  laborers  to  pcf 
form  labor  and  pay  them  $2  per  day  for  the  labor  they  do,  than  to  pag 
them  40  cents  a  day  and  support  them  all  the  year  through. 

Mr.  Call.  Why  is  that  so  t  What  reason  can  there  be  for  snoh  I 
proposition  as  that  t 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  subtle  problem  to  discuss,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  and  I  would  agree  on  it ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  thiol 
I  could  give  a  solution  of  it  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  myselfl 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  :  i 

Q.  There  was  one  other  element  in  your  comparison  of  English  warn 
with  ours  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  in  connection  with  the  proiMirtioi 
of  the  product  of  the  land  required  to  pay  the  rent  in  England  hesBg 
less  than  the  proportion  required  here.    Does  not  that  arise  from  0$ 
fact  that  agricultural  production  there  is  very  much  stimulated  by  wM 
we  would  call,  as  compared  with  our  culture  here,  overculture  t    In  othv  | 
words,  in  the  cases  of  these  lands  where  it  takes  so  much  less  a  pfO>  ] 
portion  of  the  product  to  pay  the  rent,  is  there  not  a  great  deal  moit 
labor  expended  on  the  production  of  the  crop  than  is  expended  od  tte 
production  of  our  crops  here ;  and  is  it  not  also  the  ftict  that  in  tte  < 
product  of  those  English  lands  there  is  included  a  large  amount  of  gt^  ' 
den  products  which  always  require  much  more  money  and  labor  to  to  ! 
expended  in  their  cultivation  than  field  crops  do  1 — A.  The  English  esti-  , 
mates,  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  based  upon  field  crops,  not  gante  | 
crops.  I 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  takes  less  per  acre  of  the  prodart  { 
of  land  devoted  to  growing  wheat,  for  instance,  to  pay  the  rent  in  Qwt , 
Britain  than  it  ttikcs  to  pay  the  rent  here  f 

CHANGE  OF  OWNlBBSHIP  OF  FABMS. 

A.  Yes.  I  can  explain  something  in  regard  to  that  if  you  desire  it 
This  whole  question  of  the  farming  interest  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
to  show  you  another  of  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  these  railroad  graoti 
and  that  are  incident  to  them,  I  will  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  is* 
very  rapid  change  of  ownership  being  made  in  the  farming  lands;  that 
the  small  farmer  as  the  owner  of  his  farm  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Our 
whole  northern  country  is  filled  with  loan  agents.  In  every  conaidert* 
ble  town  and  city  you  find  often  where  they  make  a  sole  business  <n 
lending  money  upon  farm  lands  and  taking  mortgages,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  money  so  loaned  is  foreign  capital — a  very  large  pro- 
portion. 

I?ow  this  is  true  of  the  old  farms  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  tb8 
country  as  well  as  of  the  new,  and  it  is  a  common  subject  of  remurki  ^ 
used  to  be  a  few  years  ago,  the  decadence  of  the  farming  interest  in  tba 
Northern  and  Middle  States. 

Q.  Do  you  include  New  England  in  that  st&tement  1 — ^A.  I  include 
Kew  England.  And  the  reason  of  the  fact  is  this,  that  whereaa  the  oe- 
cupants  of  the  farms  were  formerly,  on  account  of  the  conditions  nndtf 
which  they  worked,  able  to  produce  nearly  everything  that  they  needei 
for  home  consumption  and  were  living  in  comfort,  and  many  of  tbett 
saving  money  and  becoming  in  a  certain  measore  ri6b|  or  what  WM 
called  so  in  those  days;  now,  on  the  oontrors^  under  the  ehaagod  c» 
ditions,  .where  everything  goes  into  trade,  and  where  thqr  sMfc  eiMda 
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bar-flfthB  of  the  necessaries  of  life  throagh  the  avenaes  of  trade,  the 
hnn  does  not  support  them ;  they  are  unable  to  supply  their  families 
with,  I  will  not  say  the  comforts,  but  even  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
ttADy  cases,  and  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  loan  agent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  these 
hraiers  to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  resume  the  use  of  spinning  wheels 
ind  looms,  make  their  own  clothes  at  homo,  have  the  hides  tanned  and 
Bake  their  own  shoes ;  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  that  than 
to  buy  those  things  out  of  the  surplus  products  of  their  farms  ? — A^ 
That  is  rather  a  premature  inquiry.  If  you  wish  to  have  an  answer  to 
that  question  just  now,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  it  is  entirely  within  our 

{Dwer  to  make  the  present  methods  of  production  of  incalculable  bene- 
t  to  as  all,  and  that  under  proper  administration  and  under  a  proper 
muomic  social  system  they  should  be  so.  Under  such  a  system  these 
|Kat  mechanical  developments  should  produce  an  amount  of  progress, 
mnfort,  and  happiness  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  But  as 
ttey  have  been  administered,  instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  us  they  have 
proved  a  curse.  They  are  grinding  us  into  the  very  slough  of  despond, 
lod  we  will,  not  get  out  of  it  easily  either. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  remedy  for  all  this. — A.  We  have  hardly 
pL  throagh  with  the  complaints  yet 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  confine  your  statements  now  to  the  agricultural  indus- 
Irlei  I — A.  No ;  I  have  considered  that  department  of  industry  first, 
however.  I  think  it  is  better  to  deal  with  one  point  before  we  take  up 
tte  others,  but  I  am  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  George.  Go  on. 

The  Witness.  Now  it  is  by  this  process  of  mortgaging  the  lands  to 
provide,  or  rather  to  complete  the  provision,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
occn])ant8  of  the  farms  that  the  farms  becomes  inextricably  involved. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  farmers  generally  in  New  England 
.  UmI  in  the  North  borrow  money  on  mortgages! — A.  1  will  not  say 
fe&erally,  but  1  will  say  that  the  number  of  those  who  do  so  is  increas- 
n^  vith  alarming  rapidity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  25  per  cent,  of  them  do  t — A.  I  have  stated  in 
^rbook 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  [lDtcr|M)sing.J  I  understood  you  to  say  that  an  industrious,  economi- 

Bil,  prudent  farmer  upon  the  average  soil  of  the  ]Mid(lle,  Northeni,  and 

northwestern  States  is  not  able  to  obtain  a  comfortable  support,  the 

^mforts,  Or  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  productions  or  his 

brm  resulting  from  his  own  labor ;  that  the  owner  of  land  working  it 

hk  that  way  cannot  procure  from  it  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  himself 

%Dd  his  family.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ? — A.  Yes,  ^ir ;  under  present 

eonditioDS.    That  means  (to  make  myself  thoroughly  understoo<l)  at 

the  pric<»s  which  he  receives  for  his  products,  ami  wilh  the  competition 

that  he  is  now  compelled  to  contend  against.    I  do  say  that  under  ^uch 

oonditions  be  cannot  get  a  comfortable  and  assured  subsistence  for  him- 

Klf  and  Mb  family. 

By  the  Ghairmaiy  : 

Q.  YoQ  are  referring  now  to  the  small  farmer,  the  homesteader,  not 
ao  the  large  farmers  who  work  these  factory  farms  t — A.  1  mean  the 
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small  farmer.  The  large  farmer,  on  tbe  other  hand,  finds  his  invest- 
ment one  of  the  very  best  investments  known  to  capital  at  the  present 
day.  The  land  commissioner  of  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sionx  City  BlEiilroad 
said  to  mo  in  1879,  and  he  gave  me  a  circular  making  the  same  claim, 
that  tbe  man  who  went  there  aud  bought  a  very  considerable  tract  of 
laud  aud  put  it  in  wheat,  would  pay  for  his  whole  investment,  land, 
wheat,  aud  all  the  first  year,  aud  make  a  very  considerable  i>ercentage 
beyond,  aud  that  after  the  first  year  it  would  pay  him  for  his  invcstr 
ment  at  a  rate  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  WHOLESALE  FABMINa. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Kow  give  us  tlie  reason  why  that  is  so;  why  the  big  farmer  makes 
money  at  that  rate  while  tbe  small  farmer,  who  works  himself,  loses  no 
time,  sees  that  all  the  economies  are  properly  observed,  and  farms  with 
equal  or  greater  skill,  fails  to  make  money,  or  even  to  make  a  comfort- 
able living,  according  to  your  statement. — A.  I  thank  you  for  the 
question.    That  is  just  the  question  I  want  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  hear  a  sensible  reason  given  for  that. — A.  I 
will  give  you  facts. 

Q.  Give  us  the  reason. — A.  The  facts  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rea- 
son. Tbe  largo  fanner  employs  his  labor  only  during  the  tiuie  when 
that  labor  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  pi'oductiou  of  the  crop,  be 
pays  wages  tbat  but  ver^^  little  uiore  than  furnish  an  absolute  subsist* 
euce  to  liis  laborers  daring  the  time  tbat  they  are  actually  employed. 
When  the  necessity  lor  tiieir  em])loyment  has  terminated  ail  exiieuses 
on  that  score  bave  stoi)ped  excei>t  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  care 
of  his  cattle.  Tbe  laborers,  the  liuman  cattle  employed  u]K)n  his  farm, 
are  sent  adrift.  Tbey  may  go  and  lisli  or  grub  for  tbeiuselves  om  liesl 
they  can,  wliile  the  brute  animals  are  taken  eare  of  by  tw<»  or  ibree 
men,  or  pei  baps  only  one.  Tberefore  you  see  the  labor, and  cun^eipieutly 
the  necessity  of  su])plying  subsistence  to  tbat  laUir,  upcm  6Urh  a  tarz'u 
.has  been  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum;  indeed  you  may  call  it  mi. 

liy  Mr.  GeokctI:  : 

Q.  What  is  tbe  pricre  of  agricultural  lalH)r  heivt  Is  not  the  laUirer 
fed  aixl  lodge<lf — A.  He  is  fed  and  lodged. 

Q.  Beyond  that  what  wages  does  he  get  t — A.  It  runs  from  f  6  to  ^15 

a  month. 

liy  the  CilAlUMAN : 

Q.  An*  yuu  letV^rring  now  to  the  agricultural  lalK)r  of  tbe  Ea<»t  i>r  of 
the  West,  or  oi'any  partieular  ]»art  ot'  the  country  ? — A.  1  am  N|H-akiiig 
of  tile  wages  paid  \o  agih'ultnral  laborers  in  the  ^reat  grain -grow  i*:^ 
sections  gen i* rally,  exei'pt  during  the  harvest  si*ason.  During  that  >«-.i 
son — wliirii  will  extend  <iVi*r  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  da>s,  or  iH-rluip^  :i 
little  longer — the  men  will  get  wages  of  about  $1  to  tl-^aduy.  1  have 
spoken  of  the  eeononiies  of  the  great  farmer;  let  um  turn  now  to  rh** 
small  t'ariii(*r. 

isy  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Voii  say  I  hat  the  great  farmer  does  not  employ  his  labor(*n»  when 
he  dni'.s  ni»l  need  them. — A.  Tliat  is  it  exaetly. 

Q.  Supposing  that  man  were  working  on  his  own  accuunt ;  he  would 
not  einpl(»y  himself  to  gather  in  his  erop  when  he  did  not  need  thai 
work  done. — A.  True,  but  there  would  Ik^  somethinif  else  to  be  ooDiiad- 
ervd  in  that  case.    Uu  could  be  doing  other  work. 
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Lpikri.  do  to::  ? 

KSAX'TAyiAGE*   OF    THE    S^lAl.L    VAKMVK. 

JL  Tbere  is  oat  yiart  of  Senator  Call's  question  t^hioh  I  baxo  :>ot  an* 
eitd.  iii  rejraini  :o  the  etv-ijoniies  oi"  ilie  siuAiI  f;ir:nor.  l:i  i^e  f.rst 
l^l<iiot,  Mieh  a  filmier  Las  mt.ire  ihau  his  in«Iiviilual  self  :o  supfMri.  He 
^^**  in  all  HKilialiiiirv  a  wife,  A  -rixxi  wife  is  never  ,)  dnnvivu  k  Jo  :) 
**"Tier,  uvT  do  I  wisli  to  lie  uDder>uxiJ  as  imply ni*;  x\u\\  >lio  is:  h\\\  still 
small  farmer  has  a  wife  who  mast  be  feil  and  oloilus: ;  ho  has  e!nl 
7^n  who  most  be  f«rd  abd  clothtxl,  and  nurse^l,  and  cxhuNiUHi,  at.d  oanxl 
in  erery  sense.    Now  these  hardens  of  the  small  tanner- 


.^^  Mr.  Call.  [Interposing.]  They  are  not  burdens  ro  the  tanner:  they  all 
^eeome  assistants  in  production. 

The  VTiTKESS.  Then  we  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Tliese  mxN'ssituvi 
%il  the  farmer*s  family  do  not  terminate  with  the  termination  of  the 
^ork  that  is  done  in  the  production  of  the  crop  as  «lo  the  neoessities  of 
the  large  farmer  for  feeding  the  laborer  employeil  on  his  IxMiaiu.a  farm. 
The  «lemauds  upon  the  small  tanner  for  iVhxI  and  elothinc*  and  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life^  for  a  i*ousiderable  number  of  ihtnous,  enniuuio 
the  jear  through  and  must  be  supplied  for  the  full  year  tmrn  the  i^nxl 
noli  of  his  own  labor.  It  is  not  so  with  the  largi^  Vanner.  With  him 
tto  demands  apon  the  production  of  his  farm  last  only  for  t  he  few 
that  the  productive  labor  laste :  but  in  the  other  oim  tlie  tUMmuuU 
tte  whole  twelve  months. 
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By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  productive  capacity  of  agriooH 
are,  or  the  net  profit.  It  has  simply  to  do  with  the  difference  betwaa 
one  man's  expenses  and  another's.  Is  not  that  clear  t — A.  Excuse  me 
Did  not  your  question  run  to  this  effect:  Why  is  it  that  the  large  farma 
can  make  money  while  ihe  small  fanner  cannot  t 

Q.  Yes ;  by  farming.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  the  question  why  i 
man  that  has  a  dozen  children  cannot  save  as  much  money  oat  of  thi 
same  amount  of  production  as  the  man  who  has  no  family.  What  I  wjok 
you  to  tell  is  the  reason  why  the  large  farmer  can  make  more  than  tin 
small  farmer  with  the  same  amount  of  labor. — A.  Because  the  yeari^ 
expenditure  in  the  process  of  production  in  the  one  case  is  only  abooi 
one-tenth  or  one- twelfth  the  amount  that  it  is  in  the  other.  I  thiol 
that  answers  the  question. 

Q.  You  see  the  fallacy  of  your  proposition,  do  you  noti — A.  No,  iir; 
I  see  no  fallacy  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  see  you  are  assuming  that  the  productive  capacity  of  tin 
large  farmer  is  independent  of  the  expense  which  is  incident  to  a  laigt 
family  t — A.  I  don't  understand  your  question  then.  If  you  ask  ot 
wliy  it  is  that  the  large  farmer  produces  more  per  acre  than  the  siudl 
farmer  does 

Q.  [Interposing.]  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  ^n. — A.  Then  I  wiB  i 
answer  you  distinctly  that  I  don't  know  that  he  does  prodace  moreptf  | 
acre.    But  if  you  ask  me  why  the  investment  of  the  large  farmer  show  ' 
produce  a  better  income  for  the  labor  expended  than  the  investment  of 
the  small  farmer  does,  I  have  answered  you  by  what  you  call  a  faUief. ' 

Q.  Of  course  that  only  means  that  the  man  who  has  $10,000  can  bv  i 
$10,000  worth  of  land  and  can  make  more  money  out  of  that  land  thM 
the  man  who  has  only  $1,000  with  which  to  buy  land.  He  cannot  make 
more  money  proportionately,  but  only  in  the  aggregate ;  and  the  mao 
who  has  only  $1,000  may  make  more  in  proportion  to  his  investmeDt 
than  the  man  who  has  $10,000  invested.  I  am  speaking  of  the  econoaj 
of  the  business  t — A.  You  are  speaking  of  the  financial  aspect  of  tta 
matter.    I  am  speaking  of  its  social  aspect. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  a  small  farmer  can  take  a  small  piece  of  land  and  mate 
more  in  proportion  out  of  it  than  the  large  farmer  can  out  of  his  lai|9 
farm,  then  it  is  a  better  condition  of  things.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  can  make  more  in  proportion  out  of  a  large  farm,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  large  farms ;  and  that  is  what  I  supposed  you  were  lajlof 
down  as  an  economic  fact,  that  large  farms  or  holdings  were  moreproftt' 
able  than  small  ones. — ^A.  On  the  contrary,  that  proposition,  ortba| 
inquiry,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  your  resolutioo  which  I  lead 
here  awhile  ago.  What  I  meant  to  say  and  what  I  mean  to  be  ^nde^ 
stood  as  ^cussing  is  the  question :  What  effect  have  these  large  holding 
upon  the  labor  of  the  country  and  upon  the  inteirests  of  the  Uborersi 

Q.  If  I  am  not  interrupting  you  too  much,  I  will  aak  yoQ  to  tell  oi 
why  it  is  that  when  this  man  with  the  large  &rm  hires  a  man  and  $(^ 
to  him,  "I  will  employ  you,  feed  you,  and  give  you  a  bouse  to  live  ft 
and  $15  a  month  for  your  work  until  you  have  sown  and  plowed  and 
gathered  in  my  wheat,  and  then  I  shall  not  want  yon  any  more."  why 
it  is  that  the  man  does  not  say  to  him :  ^'  Here  land  is  abundant  all  o^ 
this  country ;  agricultural  labor  is  very  scarce  and  there  are  a  gnat 
many  small  formers  that  want  help ;  I  am  a  farmer  and  I  era  CDpl^ 
every  hour  of  my  time  profitably  on  my  own  land  ao  as  to  inoraM  tlv 
yield  of  7^  bushelB  of  wheat  per  acre  to  SU  boahela  per  aioe.  It0^ 
do  that  and  I  can  get  my  $16  a  month  and  pbntjy  to  eat  iMrfdMcCflf 
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to  the  fliiall  L^nziv-r  Jkz^d  Li>  de|vi:ar:-:s  .-«  ^v'.-.it'!  ..k'Ic  nu*.vn:'<U'u«\v 

Q.  Did  I  cndt'rst.iiid  vou  10  ai..iv  :l:j:  s»v:»  \  i»iu!jI  u»  .».vNiMx»  .1  *a»u 
ditioo  of  things  by  which  the  sniull  lanr.oritnj.il  1.\o*\m«u»U;»1»1\  *  \ 
I  do  sa J  that. 

Q.  YoQ  And  ikalt  then  with  this  uu'ioiy  s\stoni  ot  Ituuuuf;  w  UwU  oum 
■p  the  small  tanner? — A.  I  timl  fault  w/th  it ;  ImK  «Io  iiol  lob  luo  Iv  uii 

sayiDg  that  this  thiui:  ha«  to  U'  riuiHl  h>  ii  iliuvl,  Uuuial 
■pon  the  syatem. 

47  O (5  LAW) 
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Q.  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  drift  of  your  statement. — ^A.  Wc 
is  the  drift  of  it. 

By  Mr.  GEORaE : 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  small  farming  nnder  present  conditioii 
a  good  thing  because  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  ar 
farms  existing  under  the  conditions  you  have  described  t — ^A.  I 
state  that  as  the  sole  reason,  but  as  a  fact,  as  one  of  tho  class  * 
that  makes  the  condition  of  the  small  farmer  unsuccessful. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  existence  of  these  large  farms  u 
several  facts  which  combine  to  make  small  farming  unsaccessi 
unprofitable  ! — A.  1  do. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  if  a  man  raises  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  he 
rive  more  profit  from  it  than  the  man  who  raises  100  bushels— 
I)ortion  I  mean  t — ^A.  He  derives  no  more  profit  from  it  if  pro 
costs  him  no  less. 

Q.  I  mean  why  is  it  that  he  can  sell  his  wheat  for  more  per 
than  the  man  who  raises  only  100  bushels  t — A.  I  do  not  know  ? 
been  simple  enough  to  make  that  statement. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  exactly,  but  I  did  undi 
you  to  say  that  the  man  who  has  a  large  holding  and  makes 
crop  is  much  more  independent  in  the  sale  of  his  crop  than  tb* 
farmer  is;  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  put  it  in  the  market;  that 
do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  that  fanai 
result  in  the  large  farmer's  getting  a  better  price  for  his  crop  f- 
might  result  so  or  it  might  result  in  the  reverse  of  that  fact.  It 
depend  very  much  upon  the  bulls  and  bears  in  the  wheat  pits  at  0 

Q.  The  large  farmer  is  subject  to  the  same  contingencies  in  t 
spect  as  the  man  who  has  got  only  100  bushels,  is  he  not  t — A.  Pn 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  which  renders  the  small  farmer  an} 
off  than  the  large  one  in  that  respect t — A.  I^ot  at  all;  but  th) 
other  conditions  which  have  been  referred  to  which  do  render  hhi 
off.  Now  there  is  another  point  which  1  wish  to  bring  out. 
alluded  to  the  increasing  number  of  farms  that  are  passing  nnde 
gage. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  about  that  evil.  I  think  that  that  cond 
things  ought  to  be  remedied  if  it  can  be.  What  further  snggestic 
you  to  maket — A.  The  result  of  that  is  that  when  necessity  has 
a  man  to  make  his  first  mortgage  and  to  the  payment  of  his  first  ii 
the  very  fiekst  that  he  has  commenced  the  payment  of  interest 
creased  his  liabilities  and  obligations,  and  so  it  goes  on  until  at 
finds  the  burden  more  than  he  can  bear. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  about  that  too,  but  what  is  the  remedy  f— 
finds  the  burden  more  than  he  can  bear  and  his  &rm  goes  mu 
hammer.  When  that  man's  farm  goes  under  the  hammer  it  is  not  I 
as  a  general  rule  by  others  who  will  step  in  and  take  his  place: 
into  the  hands  it  may  be  of  the  original  landlord,  or  into  the  k 
some  other  capitalist  and  it  becomes  a  tenant  form,  and  the  fim 
cupant  of  that  &rm  becomes  a  tenant  of  lodgings  in  fhe  eity  < 
York  or  some  other  sink  of  misery.  That  process  is  going  i 
tinually  and  it  is  in  the  development  and  the  lamentable  aoo^n 
that  movement  that  we  find  one  of  the  most  proliflo  somoeB  of  tlia  i 
of  our  tenant  Bystem*    Toa  can  appreciate  that 

Q.  Yes;  I  can  see  tiiat;  bat  let  me  ask  you  this  qoestkm:  Woi 
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lav  exempting  a  3:aa's  hoisesread  of  Ini)  dcr«$  of  laud  from 
•ik  for  debt  under  all  oin.'iin.$raxii!e»«  ;i  lav  so  ^^arded  cbat  it  ewiild  uoc 
be  evaded,  be  a  remedy  for  ihiit  diiionlry ! — A.  Undoubtedly  ir  would 
ibwlDtelT  lemedv  -ir  tV-rutrd  aiiezaLioc :  'jr.:  sr.ll  rherv  would  be  the 
necessity  to  allecait:  :v*::!:^  T:p«>Q  Th»?  owiirr  ji?i!i  his  very  oonditiou  aad 
teqaiK-menis.  He  y-vn'-d  VLl.:n:ar-y  alienare  fcLs  la::*!,  voluntarily:  and 
if  he  did  not  re^c.r:  t«..  :Lar.  he  wculd  compel  himself  antl  his  depend- 
cite  to  suStT  those  wants  and  dr-r-r>it:-.  ns  :he  sapplylns:  o:  which  under 
other  cirvomstances  wocid  create  :ht  lirsr  lien. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  as  I  undcrs:ar.d  ::.  >  :hat  all  these  troubles  come 
from  the  high  prices  whirli  the  small  :\.t:i  -.-r  has  to  pay  for  the  arcicleo^ 
which  he  buys  for  his  owi:  ixnscn::':Ior.  . •.::.:  the  extravag-ant  ra:es  of 
tzanqmrtation  that  he  ha*  :o  pay? — A.  >"■;.  sir:  all  :his  trouble  tUnes 
Bot  oome  from  that. 

Q.  If  that  farmer  liu'ls  the  land  sa5:oi-e::tIv  :rr^l-ao::ve  under  bis  skill 
vafarmer  and  his  improvrzurnt  of  i:  ro  yirM  ^oOiA  crops  and  to  supply 
him  and  his  dependents  wi:h  the  staple  articled  ai:d  if  all  else  that  be 
ooDsomes  is  bought  cheaper  and  if  his  scrplus  rarm  products  ;ire  trans- 
poited  to  market  at  low  rates,  why  will  h<^  cor  be  a  prosj»eroas  man. 
ABSoming  the  conditions  I  have  just  stated,  unless  the  world  is  over:eil 
tod  overdothed,  why  should  not  such  a  farmer  be  in  a  prv>$perous  ii.>u- 
ditiimt 

ASD  POYERTT  GO  TOGETHEK. 


A.  Simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  sapiH>s<*  a  condition 
^fhete  he  is  getting  cheap  transportation  and  a  i:he.:p  siipi'ly  of  the  re- 
Vdrements  of  existence  without  supposiu*:  a  universal  conilitiou  tn' 
dieapness,  and  cheapness  can  be  si)elled  "iK>veny." 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  they  are  inseparable:  they  an*  inrcrcbanj;c- 
*lde  terms :  they  go  along  hand  in  haT^i. 
Q.  But  why:  give  us  the  reason  T — A.  I  will  tell  you  .vby  ;  the  cheap- 
>^  always  commences  at  tht-  lowtT  round  i:i  ti.t*  Kuhler. 
Q.  Why  is  that:  that  is  not  a  uecessiiry  fact,  is  ir  f — A.  It  is  a  nec- 
economic  fact. 
.<J.*  Why  ! — A.  Yon  may  as  well  ask  why  the  sun  iihincs,  or  why  water 
•"ill  ran  down  hill. 

fj.  The  one  proi>osition  is  much  plainer  to  my  a])prt'hension  than  the 
JtJier.  Can-t  you  explain  ! — A.  If  you  should  ask  me  why  water  runs 
**^wn  hill,  I  might  answer  you  that  it  does  so  upon  the  prini'iple  of 
K^vitatiou ;  but  if  yon  ask  me  what  is  the  i>riuciple  of  gravitation,  [ 
^Hnnot  tell  yon. 

Q.  I  don*t  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  answer  my  question. — A.  Woll, 

^  wiU  answer  you  in  another  way.    In  the  first  place,  a  cheap  c(»at  cannot 

^  made  without  chtfap  labor  from  beginning  to  end.     Now,  cheap  labor 

HieaDS  a  less  sum  for  the  laborer  to  go  into  the  market  with  ;  so  that 

oheapness  must  always  commence  at  the  lower  round  of  the  ladder. 

Q.  Are  yon  quite  sure  that  there  is  any  idea  in  that  form  of  expres- 
sion which  you  use^  that  it  implies  a  small  sum  with  which  to  go  into 
the  market  T  Suppose  you  should  say  this :  ^^  I  will  give  you  two  hours^ 
work  for  a  ooat  that  used  to  cost  three  hours' work  ^;  supi>oso  you 
meaaore  the  cost  of  things  by  labor  instead  of  by  money,  ilo  you  think  it 
.  is  trae  that  the  less  amount  of  labor  a  man  has  got  to  give  for  a  thing, 
tbe  more  ii\jarioas  it  is  for  him  t  Does  it  do  him  more  harm  to  get  what 
be  wants  for  a  small  amount  than  for  a  large  amount  of  labor  f  Some 
Its,  and  very  able  ones,  treat  these  questions  in  that  way;  they 
coat  by  labor  instead  of  by  money,  and  they  say  the  less  amount 
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of  labor  a  man  has  to  give  for  a  thing,  the  better  it  is  fbr  him. — ^A.  Un- 
der yoar  suggestion  it  is  jnst  as  well  for  a  person  to  obtain  his  ooat  by 
the  one  process  as  by  the  other  ;^  it  amonnts  to  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  it 'is  jnst  as  well  to  give  two  honrs'  labor 
for  a  thing  as  to  get  it  for  one  t — A.  All  other  things  being  eqnaL 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  T — A.  I  mean  all  other  conditions  of 
life  being  adjusted  to  that  condition  of  things. 

Q.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  is  not  benefited  if  he  can  get  a 
coat  for  one  hour's  labor  which  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  give  two 
hours'  labor  for.  Can  you  explain  that  t — ^A.  He  is  undoubtedly  better 
off  in  that  case. 

WHAT  IS  A  "LAEaB"  FABM. 

By  Mr.  GEOBaB : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  right  here.  We  have  talked  a  good  deal 
about  large  farms  and  small  farms,  but  we  have  never  got  to  the  "point 
of  defining  what  number  of  acres  must  be  in  a  team  to  exclude  it  from 
the  category  of  small  farms.  What  is  your  idea  about  that  T — ^A*  I 
drew  the  line  at .  the  point  fixed  by  the  Census  Bureau — ^^  1,000 
and  over." 

Q.  Do  you  consider  any  farm  under  1,000  acres  a  ^piall  farm 
NOj  sir ;  1  consider  any  farm  that  comes  upon  the  limit  fixed  in  the 
homestead  act  one  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  small  farm. 

Q.  That  is  100  acres  T — ^A.  Yes ;  160  acres,  or  even  a  half  section,  320 
acres. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  apply  your  remarks  about  large  &rma  to  any 
farm  containing  less  than  320  acres! — A.  I  would  not  apply  thow  re- 
marks to  anything  less  than  a  section,  640  acres. 

Q.  Then,  in  anything  which  you  have  said  here  about  large  and  small 
farms,  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  by  a  large  farm  at  least  a 
section  of  land,  and  by  a  small  flEurm  one  containing  a  section  or  any 
number  of  acres  under  640 1 — ^A.  Yes ;  or  even  under  a  1,000  acres.  A 
1,000  acres,  whether  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  does  not  make  moeh 
matter;  but  when  you  go  into  the  thousands  or  millions  of  acres,  then 
you  are  in  the  region  of  very  large  farms.  I  don't  know  but  thiat  ws 
have  discussed  this  matter  of  farms  sufi&ciently,  and,  if  such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  1  am  prepared  to  auswer  any  questions  that  nuqr 
be  propounded  on  other  subjects.  There  are  some  very  important  mat- 
ters, 1  deem  them  of  the  highest  imi)ortance,  that  I  should  like  to  ven- 
tilate at  another  sitting  of  the  committee  if  I  can  have  the  opportnnitT. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  any  snD> 
ject  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  I  fear  that  we  shaU  hardly  be 
able  to  hear  you  this  week. 

The  Witness.  At  any  time  that  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
tee. 

[Examination  suspended.] 
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YORK. 

JosBPH  T.  FncNEBTY  swom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Obobob  : 

Qoestion.  Please  stats 'yomr  age  and  owuiiatlont    Ansiw,  I 
Cbirtiy-tiro  years  old }  Ismmbisssiracker. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  brass  worker  t — A.  Fourteen  years. 
Q.  What  were  the  wages  that  you  received,  say,  fourteen  years  ago — 
I  mean  brass  workers  generally? 

DECREASED  WAGES. 

A.  The  wages  paid  in  the  trade  fourteen  years  ago  were  from  $18  to 
in  a  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  wagen  now  of  the  same  class  of  workmen,  with  the 
iNoe  skill,  and  working  the  same  number  of  hours — if  they  do  work  the 
■me  number  of  hours  now  T — A.  From  $12  to  $18  a  week ;  on  an  aver- 
i0e  115  a  week. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  $15  a  week  is  afairstatementof  the  average  nowt — 
i.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  rather  above  than  below  the  average. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR   IN  THE  TRADES. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  in 
flw  mode  of  working  brass,  as  to  tbc  part  that  the  brass  worker  per- 
fcnns  in  the  business  of  production  in  that  industry  t  If  so,  state  what 
that  change  is  t-^A.  There  has  been  a  change.  Fourteen  years  ago  the 
^mkman  was  supposed  to  finish  all  his  own  work  right  through,  with 
t  ?ery  small  exception.  To-day  the  trade  is  so  broken  up  that  it  takes 
tight  men  to  finish  the  same  job. 

Q.  What  do  j'ou  call  a  "job  "!  Explain  that  f — ^A.  Well,  to  make  a 
viter-cock  or  a  chandelier,  or  a  steam-valve,  all  such  things  as  those 
lie  "  jobs.'*  The  making  of  a  water-cock  is  broken  up  now  into  twelve 
diilierent  parts. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  fifteen  years  ago  each  man  did  one  of  these  jobs 
ttmplete  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  who  was  making  a  chandelier  made  it 
right  throngh,  a  valve-maker  uiade  his  work  right  through,  and  a  cock- 
Baker  made  his  work  right  through. 

Q.  But  now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  making  a  chandelier  a 
■MUi  does  but  one-tenth  of  the  work! — A.  Yes;  one- tenth  or  one- 
^elfth,  and  in  making  a  brass  cock  or  steam- valve  he  does  only  about 
«i^foarth  of  it. 

Q.  How  has  that  change  been  brought  about! — A.  Principally  by 
^  iDtroduction  of  machinery  for  turning  out  the  work  faster'  and 
^helper.  A  man  now  being  employed  on  the  machine  gets  no  chance 
gleaming  the  trade  beyond  the  particular  branch  that  he  works  at,  and, 
^Tig  kept  constantly  at  that  one  branch,  he  becomes  very  expert  and 
J*nw  that  part  of  the  work  out  quicker  and  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
^eon  the  old  plan. 

^  Q.  You  say  it  takes  twelve  men  now  to  make  a  brass  (M)ck  ;  are  there 

^^  different  machines  that  arc  used  in  making  a  thing  of  that  kind  ! — 

'^  There  are  four  difi'erent  operations  and  machines  ;  three  lathes  and 

^  polishing  machine.    Fourteen  years  ago  there  was  only  one  lathe 

^^1  to  do  that  job  but  now  there  are  four  besides  the  polishing  machine. 

Q   How  is  it  in  making  a  chandelier! — A.  There  are  polishers, 

j^ppers,  buffers,  chasers,  filers,  and  all  of  these  have  their  own  special 

^^t^cbes  and  do  nothing  else. 

Q.  And  each  one  of  them,  I  suppose,  does  his  part  b}'  the  aid  of  a 
'^lachine! — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  the  dipper  or  bronzer,  the 
^tiaa  that  gives  the  color.  He  puts  it  on  by  hand.  All  the  others  do 
^iMir  parts  by  machinery. 

Q.  The  man's  principal  business,  then,  is  to  adjust  the  machine  to  the 
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piece  of  brass,  or  the  brass  to  the  machine,  and  to  keep  it  there  till  the 
"work  is  donet — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  has  got  to  exercise  a  little  skOl,  of 
course. 

Q.  Yes  ;  of  course,  he  must  have  sense  enough  to  adjust  it  properly, 
but  his  i)rincipal  duty  is  to  keep  the  bmss  in  the  proper  position  with 
reference  to  the  machine,  and  then  the  machine  will  do  the  work ;  is 
that  correct  ? — A.  That  is  correct  as  to  one  man,  the  dipi)er.  The  others 
have  the  machine  running  and  it  does  the  work.  Formerly  it  was  all 
done  by  hand. 

Q.  Tlien  the  result  is  that  a  man  who  works  in  brass  now  with  this 
machinery  never  becomes  a  perfect  workman — that  is,  he  never  Icarus 
to  turn  out  a  job  complete! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words  he  learns  to  do  onlj-  one-tenth  or  one-fourth  of  a 
job,  as  the  case  msiy  be.  He  does  not  learn  the  other  parts  of  the 
trade  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  does  not: 

Q.  Of  course,  this  subdivision  of  labor  and  this  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery has  added  very  much  to  the  production  of  brass  work  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

PEODUCTION  INCREASED.— QUALITY  DETEBIOBATED. 

Q.  Exi>lain  to  the  committee,  in  your  own  way,  the  diflference  in 
amount  between  the  production  of  one  man,  say  fifteen  years  a;;o,  and 
what  one  man  can  now  i)roduce  with  the  aid  of  machinery !  Or,  take 
a  group  of  men,  four,  or  five,  or  six,  and  explain  to  us  how  mm'h  valae 
each  man  can  impart  to  this  work  by  the  aid  of  machinery  • — A.  I  think 
the  best  way  I  can  explain  that  to  the  committtHJ  is  to  take  Konu-  odp 
article  for  an  illustration!  1  will  take  a  chandelier  for  inst:inef. 
Fouiteen  years  ago  a  man  working  one  week  at  $21  a  week  would 
finish  a  chandelier  and  it  could  be  sold  for  $300.  To-day,  with  all  the 
machinery  and  all  the  branches  of  the  business  combined,  eijrhl  or  ten 
men  can  turn  out  thirtj'-six  chandeliers,  which  can  be  sold  at  $150 
apiece ;  making  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,  for  the  week's  work  of 
the  eight  men. 

Q,  You  say  that  fonnerlv  one  man  in  a  week  would  make  a  chandelirr 
worth  about  $300?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^\n(l  that  now  eight  men  working  the  one  week  and  wAup  ma- 
chinery can  make  thirty-six  chandeliers  worth  each  $150 t^A.  Well, 
worth  from  $100  to  $15("). 

Q.  Would  $125  be  the  average  selling  price  of  those  ehandeliernt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  one  man  fifteen  years  ago  produced  in  a  week  a  manufact- 
unul  article  worth  $300  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  eight  men  working  the  same  lime  proihice  articlrt*  worth 
about  $4,<>r)0,  which  makes  an  average  of  about  $540  for  each  niunV 
work.  Is  that  about  correct  t— A.  Well,  say  $450.  The  other  fi^un* 
might  be  a  little  too  high.  1  want  to  keep  right  down  to  the  1i«^tti>ai 
facts. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  raw  material  i>ut  into  a  chandelit  r  fif- 
teen years  ago! — A.  The  chandelier  that  was  made  fourteen  or  fif>ivn 
years  aj:o  was  all  solid  bronze  work — genuine  work.  The  chandrlitTK 
that  an*  made  to-day  are  nothing  but  a  mere  hollow  shell.  Thcn«  i.n  von- 
siderabU*  less  bronze  used  in  all  bronze  work  now  than  there  wan  four- 
teen years  ago.  Things  were  made  solid  and  reliable  at  that  time  and 
intende<l  to  last,  but  now  it  is  not  aa 

Q.  About  how  much  less  material  is  used  now  in  the  aMoafiMbiTO  of 
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ik  an  artiole  t — A.  I  would  say  about  one-quarter  less ;  but  that  Is 
^  a  guess. 

Ij.  Do  you  mean  one-quarter  less  or  do  you  mean  that  there  was  four 
MB  as  much  bronze  put  into  chandeliers  fourteen  years  ago  as  there 
now  T — A.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

THE    SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF   THE    MEN  OEITINO  WORSE. 

Q.  Tell  US  now,  if  you  can,  about  the  social  condition  of  the  bronze 
firkers  as  compared  with  their  condition  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
id  whether  it  has  grown  better  or  worse. — A.  Well,  I  remember  that 
orteen  yeai-s  ago  the  workmen  and  the  foremen  and  the  botss  were  all  as 
le  family ;  it  was  just  as  easy  and  as  free  to  speak  to  the  boss  as  any 
le  else,  but  now  the  boss  is  superior,  and  the  men  all  go  to  the  super- 
tendeut  or  to  the  foreman ;  but  we  would  not  think  of  looking  the 
reniau  in  the  face  now  any  more  than  we  would  the  boss. 
Q.  Is  thui  so  when  you  are  off  duty  as  well  as  when  3'ou  are  on  ? — ^A. 

I  duty  as  well  as  on  duty,  we  would  not'  dream  of  speaking  to  him  on 
e  Btreet,  unless  he  was  a  personal  acquaintance  or  some  old  reliable 
uid  in  the  shop  that  might  have  grown  up  there.  The  average  hand 
Dwiug  up  in  the  shop  now  would  not  think  of  speaking  to  the  boss, 
Mdd  not  presume  to  recognize  him,  nor  the  boss  would  not  recognize 

II  either. 

Q.  By  the  ''boss"  I  suppose  3'ou  mean  the  owner  of  the  tactory  T — 
•  les,  sir. 

Qi  Tou  have  told  us  that  the  wages  have  been  reduced.  How  is  it 
I  to  the  style  of  living  of  the  worlunen  now  compared  with  how  they 
*td  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  t — A.  That  appears  to  be  about  the 
^  as  far  as  bouse  rent  is  concerned.  There  was  a  reduction  of  house 
iitBsome  years  ago,  but  they  have  reached  up  again. 
Q.  Are  other  things  about  equal  ? — A.  About  equal. 
Q*  Let  me  see  if  1  understand  you  fully.  You  get  less  wages  than 
•tt  did  fifteen  years  ago  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  8a3'  that  the  wages  which  you  receive  at  pres- 
t  will  buy  as  much  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  the  wages  which  you  re- 
ived then  would  t — ^A.  By  no  means.  1  say  that  the  rents  are  the  same 
they  were  fourteen  years  ago,  but  the  man  who  had  apartments  of 
or  or  five  rooms  at  that  time  is  confining  himself  to  perhaps  three 

0018  DOW. 

Qi  How  are  the  social  surroundings  of  the  workingmen  now,  as  to  the 

vacter  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  live ;  for  I  have  noticed 

tt  there  are  some  very  fine  neighborhoods  in  tins  city  and  some  others 

tt  are  very  poor. — A.  The  bronze  workers  as  a  rule  live  in  tenement 

QSM.    lliey  are  surrounded  by  the  poorest  class,  the  cheapest  class ; 

I  cheajiest  element  of  the  laboring  people,  and  they  are  no  better  than 

rbody  else. 

^  Wan  that  so  fifteen  years  ago,  or  is  there  a  difference  since  that 

lel — A^  It  was  different  then.    A  mechanic  was  considered  some- 

ly,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  somebody;  he  was  a  skilled  mechanic, 

1  he  was  considered  above  the  poor  laborer  on  the  street 

).  How  is  it  as  to  the  neighborhoods  where  they  live  and  the  char- 

er  of  their  dwellings  at  present  as  compared  with  fifteen  years  ago ; 

I  they  better  or  worse  than  they  were  then  t — A.  If  there  is  any 

Inge,  it  is  for  the  worse ;  the  tendency  is  to  get  worse. 

3.  AiB  you  a  married  man  T— A.  Yes. 

ii  How  long  have  you  been  married  t — ^A.  Six  years. 
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Q.  State  now  what  opportunities  you  have  of  supporting 
comfortably  and  giving  yoar  children  such  social  privilegei 
ments  as  are  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  happiness.^ — A. 
any  other  facilities  beyond  the  average  workingmen's  op] 
train  up  their  children ;  that  is,  to  send  them  to  the  pal 
We  cannot  go  any  further  than  that  on  our  wages. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  average  condition  of  the  bronze  woi 
city  ! — A.  The  average  is  a  little  worse  than  my  case ;  th€ 
the  brass  workers  could  not  live  as  well  as  I  do,  because  tt 
wages  is  only  $15  a  week,  while  my  wages  is  $20  a  week. 

IMPOSSIBrLITY  OF  SAVING  FBOM  PBESENT  WAG! 

Q.  Do  the  bronze  workers  who  are  married  men  lay  np  8 
a  general  nile  T — A.  No,  sir :  they  do  not.  If  they  happen 
to  make  both  ends  meet  at  tne  end  of  the  year  they  are  (loii 
Of  course  in  every  class  of  people  there  may  be  one  or  two  ii 
that  would  get  rich,  no  matter  what  wages  they  received,  bul 
worker  generally  saves  no  money,  and  if  he  can  keep  his  fai 
and  clothes  and  pay  his  rent  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  wond 

Q.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  machinery,  by  which  t 
been  reduced  to  being  one-tenth  or  one-fourth  of  a  complete 
how  much  capital  did  it  take  to  become  a  brass  i^rorker  o 
account! 

INOBEASED  DIFFIOULTY  OF  STABTING  IN  BUSINI 

A.  At  that  time  a  man  that  had  $300  or  $400  could  s1 
shop  himself  and  make  a  living  out  of  it,  but  to-day  no  mai 
stands  the  condition  of  the  trade  would  start  with  less  than 
would  need  that  much  to  supply  machinery  and  start  his  si 
he  would  have  a  hard  road  to  travel. 

Q.  At  that  time,  if  a  man  had  a  room  large  enough  tc 
had  his  tools  and  a  little  money  to  buy  the  raw  materia 
come  an  independent  workman,  you  say,  making  his  bras 
and  selling  it  to  the  public  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  now  the  conditions  have  changed  so  much  tha 
$5,000  even  to  start  a  shop  and  fit  it  up  with  the  necessar 
A.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  one  thing  about  brass  shops  that 
understand,  and  that  is  that  almost  every  brass  shop  ha 
and  its  own  special  line  of  business,  and  one  does  not  c 
others  in  their  lines.    In  chandeliers,  for  instance,  f 
priced  chandeliers,  while  others  make  a  specialty  of  t 
lier,  and  the  regular  brass  shops  each  make  a  specia 
ment.    John  Mathews,  for  example,  makes  so<la-wat 
other  shop  makes  a  specialty  of  injectors,  and  anot) 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  each  of  these  shops  has  got 
own  line  of  business.    At  the  same  time  they  maj 
for  making  anything  that  comes  in  their  line,  but 
high  for  anything  outside  of  their  regular  work,  tb 
man  who  wants  any  article  will  go  to  some  shop  tl 
of  the  kind  of  work  he  wants;  a  man  who  wants 
pump  factory,  or  a  man  who  wants  a  soda-water 
soda-fountain  factory. 

Q.  Fourteen  years  ago,  as  I  understand  you,  f 
— i4»nce  and  economy,  to  become  an  in 
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Umaelf  T— A.  Tes,  sir;  bat  now  the  trade  is  cou trolled  by  the  larger 

eorapanies.    They  have  their  drammers  or  agents  in  different  parts  of 

the  oomitryi  and  it  takes  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  in  that  way ; 

ud  in  onier  to  establish  an  independent  brass  shop  you  have  to  have 

jonr  connections  made  all  through  the  country,  something  which  a  poor 

QUI  cannot  do. 

Q.  So  yon  consider  that  it  is  about  hopeless  for  a  brass  worker  now 
to  aspire  to  the  condition  of  brass  manufacturer  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
IiqielesSy  and  I  think  they  will  not  try  it  any  more. 

Q.  Has  that  change  any  effect  on  the  habits  of  saving  of  the  working- 
iBpn  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  any  effect.  They  are  living 
Qp  to  the  way  they  are  accustomed  to  live,  and  the  minute  you  under- 
take to  drive  them  down  any  lower  than  that  there  is  a  row. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Has  the  stimulus,  the  inducement  to  save 
bj  close  living,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  been  lessened  in  any  degree 
1^  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  hope  of  a  workman  ever  becoming  a 
boss  or  having  an  independent  establishment  of  his  own  t — A.  All  the 
brass  worker  cares  about  now  is  to  hold  his  job,  and  he  will  put  up 
vith  any  kind  of  abuse  as  long  as  he  is  not  discharged. 

Q.  But  fourteen  years  ago  you  say  it  was  different. — A.  Yea,  sir.  He 
voald  not  stand  any  abuse  at  all  then,  and  no  abuse  would  be  offered 
to  him  then ;  he  was  treated  as  a  skilled  workman. 
^  Q.  Did  many  of  the  workers  in  brass  fourteen  years  ago  actually^  get 
into  the  position  of  independent  brass  manufacturers  t — A.  Uh,  yes,  sir. 
There  are  some  of  our  leading  firms  to-day  that  started  under  the  difier- 
«iit  condition  that  existed  fourteep  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Were  these  men  more  provident  or  economical  or  stingy  at  that 
time,  aa  a  rule,  tlian  the  workmen  are  now,  when  they  have  no  hope  of 
beoraiing  independent  workers  f — ^A.  The  men  who  are  bosses  now,  and 
*ho  were  workmen  at  that  time,  were  not  saving  or  stingy,  and  while 
thej  were  merely  getting  journeymen's  wages  they  did  not  save  any- 
thing- bat  when  they  got  to  be  foremen,  then  they  commenced  to  save, 
^  when  they  became  superintendents  they  made  enough  money  to 
itart  for  themselves. 

THE  BBASS  WORKERS'  ORGANIZATION. 

Q.  Is  there  a  labor  organization  of  the  brass  workers  t — A.  There  is. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  it  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  made  a  strike  t — A.  Only  once — for  eight  hours — 
•*id  they  failed  to  get  it.    They  have  never  struck  for  higher  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  in  3'our  organization  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices  that  shall  be  taken  into  the  shops  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The  or- 
SHnixation  does  not  attempt  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
^hop ;  we  could  not  do  it.  In  the  tirst  place  the  boss  has  entire  power 
Jo  hire  whoever  he  pleases — boys  or  men  5  he  can  put  in  forty  or  fifty 
boys,  and  there  is  nobody  going  to  object. 

BRASS  WORKING  UNHEALTHY. 

There  is  one  thing  that  T  want  to  say  a  word  about,  and  that  is  the 
liealth  of  the  men  in  the  trade.  Brass  working  is  very  injurious  to  the 
liealih.  The  polishers  and  the  molders  are  all  the  time  breathing  the 
Tapers  or  the  particles  that  are  floating  arouud  in  the  air,  and  the  aver- 
age life  is  only  about  thirty-five  years  among  the  molders,  and  out  of 
every  forty  molders  thirty  are  compelled  to  drink  strong  drink  to 
diowu  this  breathing  of  the  vapors. 
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By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  to  take  it  medicinally  t — ^A.  Yea^  sir: 
either  beer  or  whisky ;  in  order  to  core  the  effects  of  the  fhmes.  Befon 
they  ponr  the  metal  they  go  ont  and  take  a  drink;  the  fumes  flow  of 
and  around  slowly,  and  the  men  have  to  keep  in  the  fumes  until  thej 
have  all  their  metals  poured.  Then  they  are  perspiring,  and  they  gc 
out  and  have  another  drink ;  so  that  they  are  generally  hard  drinkers 
and  the  trade  makes  them  so. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  alcohol  in  the  drinks  operates  as  a  medicin< 
to  counteract  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  fumes  that  you  speak  off — ^A 
Yes,  sir ;  they  take  it  to  drown  the  effects  of  the  fumes.  Polishers  an 
always  breathing  the  particles  that  float  in  the  atmosphere.  PolishiDi 
and  molding  are  two  branches  of  the  trade  that  are  very  hard  anc 
laborious. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  business! — ^A.  Fourteen  years 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — A.  Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  How  old  is  the  oldest  man  in  your  employmeut  that  you  are  ao 
quainted  with  who  has  pursued  the  business  continually  T — ^A.  The  old 
est  man  I  know  is  sixty  years  of  age.  There  are  only  very  few  old  men  ii 
the  trade,  which  numbers  about  4,000  men.  I  do  not  suppose  you  oonU 
raise  a  dozen  old  men  in  the  trade.  As  soon  as  they  get  up  to  be  a  eer 
tain  age  they  drop  the  trade  or  there  is  fault  found  with  their  work* 

Q.  Do  yon  expect  to  follow  the  business  for  the  remainder  of  yooi 
life  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  expect  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  Eve  to  be  forty  five  years  old  if  you  eon- 
tinned  at  your  business  T — A.  I  might. 

Q.  You  are  a  pretty  strong,  healthy  man  naturally  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GEOBaB : 

Q.  Do  your  employers  generally  want  apprentices,  or  are  they  re- 
quired in  the  business  T — A.  There  is  no  83'stem  of  apprenticeship  sndi 
as  you  mean  known  in  a  brass  shop.  If  there  are  any  boys  wanted  th^ 
advertise  for  them  and  take  them  and  break  them  in  on  a  lathe,  and  thai 
is  all  there  is  about  the  boy  business  in  a  brass  shop.  In  every  shop, 
on  an  average,  there  is  about  one  boy  to  four  men. 


Nbw  Yobk,  Auguit  28,  1883. 
Ohablbs  L.  Millbb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gbobgb  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  occupation 
Answer.  I  am  a  clothing  cutter;  I  reside  at  102  Avenue B,  «n  this  city. 

Q.  Your  business  is  a  branch  of  the  tailor's  artt — A.  Yes,  sir;  tht 
cutting.    The  after-work  {» tailors^  work. 

Q.  1  suppose,  then,  you  work  in  a  factory  where  one  man  does  nol 
make  a  full  garment  or  a  full  suit  of  clothes,  but  where  the  work  it 
divided  up  among  different  persons  T — A.  No,  sir.  As  a  general  thtni 
in  these  manufacturing  establishments  they  cut  their  ganneiitii  and 
send  them  out  to  l>e  ma<1e  by  tailors  outside.  That  is  the  rale  as  to  tht 
men's  garments.  As  to  ladies'  garments,  it  is  the  revene;  they  gencr 
ally  have  them  made  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Are  you  a  cutter  for  a  clothinff  manofiMtarer  t— A.  YeS|  rir. 

Q»  Did  JOQ  ever  follow  the  regalur  bostoess  of  tailorinfi  aaktaic  a 
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^  of  elothes  for  a  man  dean  out  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  before  I  went  to 
Wing. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  tailoring  trade  f — A.  Ten  years ; 
we  I  was  eleven  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  other  acquaintance  than  that  with  the  trade ; 
^•s  your  father  a  tailor  daring  yonr  infancy  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  So  voa  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  tailoring  business  here  all 
r^Hsrlifef — A.  All  my  lifetime. 

WAaES  OF  TAILOBS  IN  NEW  TOBK. 

<).  What  are  the  wages  of  tailors  now  in  New  York,  and  what  were 
key  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  f — ^A.  The  wages  to-day  for  cutters  average 
kl5  a  week,  and  they  have  work  about  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Qi  Ebive  they  no  employment  for  the  other  three  months? — A.  No 
sm^oyment. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  to  live  during  tho»e  three  months  on  what  they 
lUTe  saved  during  the  other  nine  months  that  they  have  work! — A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  business  in  the  city  in  the  tailoring  line  that 
tk^  can  turn  toT — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  if  they  have  a  mind  to  they  can  go  to  tail- 
tttag.  Every  cutter  is  supposed  to  be  a  tailor,  but  that  is  not  the  fact 
It flie present  day.  Previous  to  1864  it  was  so;  previous  to  the  intro- 
diietion  of  cutting  machinery. 

MACmNEBT  IN  TAILOBINa. 

Q«  Is  cutting  done  by  machinery  nowT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  done  by  the  use  of  shears  t — A.  Oh,  it 
|i  stiU  done  by  shears,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  large  houses  it  is  done 
V  nuchinery. 

0-  In  tlie  clothing  manufacturing  establishments  how  is  it  done,  by 
•*«chiner>-t — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  machinery. 

|Q*  Custom  work,  I  suppose,  is  done  with  the  shears  in  the  old-fash- 
^^  wavT — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact  all  fine  garments  are  cut  by  the 
*«arRt 

By  the  Ghaibm an  : 
i^Q.  Can  they  be  better  cut  in  that  way  t — A.  Yes,  sir:  better  by  the 


By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

C).  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  make  a  better  fit  cutting  them  in  that 
.^yf— A.  Well,  you  can  cut  wool  better  by  the  shears  than  by  ma- 
^inery. 

^  How  l(fhg  has  this  cutting  machinery  been  in  operation! — A.  The 
^t  of  it  was  introduced  in  1874.  There  are  several  kinds  of  machines 
^T  the  purpose.  There  is  a  moving  machine,  and  there  is  a  standing 
^^diine. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  them  t — A.  One  machine  stands 
NaiDaD6Dt,  and  you  have  to  move  the  cloth  to  it.  The  other  moves, 
^be  former  is  the  most  dangerous. 

Q.  Is  the  operation  of  that  machinery  such  that  by  one  stroke  or  ac- 
4im  of  the  machine  you  (*.ut  several  garments  f — A.  Generally  when  a 
^^  cuts  with  the  shears  he  cut«  two  on  a  cut;  the  machine  cuts  ten  on 

^  Hiote  ten  being  all  of  the  same  size,  of  course! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
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dotli  is  marked  out  in  salts  of  certain  size,  and  the  work  is  done  on  that 
plan. 

Q.  Bnt  those  that  are  cat  together  are  always  of  the  same  size  T — A. 
Yes,  sir.    They  cut  in  large  quantities  in  order  to  get  the  different  sizes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  another  machine,  or  do  you  have  to  readjust  the  same 
machine  in  order  to  get  another  sizef — ^A.  It  is  not  worked  on  that  plan. 
It  is  worked  on  the  same  plan  as  a  sewing-machine.  It  has  a  handle, 
and  you  can  cut  out  whatever  has  been  marked  out  on  the  table.  It  is 
a  moving  machine,  and  the  marking  has  to  be  done  first. 

Q.  And  after  the  marking  is  done  it  does  not  require  any  particular 
degree  of  skill  to  do  the  cuttingt — A.  Not  in  the  least.  The  marking 
is  done  by  patterns.  The  only  skill  necessary  is  required  by  the  man 
marking  to  make  the  proper  calculations  in  order  to  get  the  stipulated 
quantity  which  is  on  the  ticket  out  of  the  cloth.  We  will  say  that  32 
yards  is  calculated  to  do  for  ten  suits,  and  in  order  to  get  those  ten  suits 
out  of  it  you  have  to  use  your  best  calculation. 

Q.  So  as  not  to  have  any  waste,  or  what  the  tailors  used  to  call  ^^  cab- 
bage"?— A.  So  as  not  to  have  any  waste. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  .the  average  of  these  cutters  t — A.  Fifteen 
dollars  a  week;  $640  a  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  wages  of  a  tailor  ten  or  twelve  years  ago^  before 
the  invention  of  these  machines  t — ^A.  The  average  away  back  in  1867, 
1868,  and  1869  was  from  $20  to  $22,  $24,  $25,  and  in  some  cases  $26  a 
week.  In  1869  wages  got  as  high  as  $30  and  $32  a  week.  That  was  at 
the  time  of  the  eight-hour  strike  here  in  New  York. 

Q.  Then  this  cutting  machine  and  the  sewing-machine  together  have 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  making  of  clothes  t — A.  Exactly;  they  have 
done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  skilled  labor  that  was  needed  for- 
merly. 

Q.  That  is  true,  I  suppose  only  with  regard  to  common  manufactured 
goods,  the  ready-made  clothing  sold  in  the  large  stores? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
principally  those  goods.  Previous  to  1869,  or  previous  to  1874,  the 
work  that  was  done  here  in  New  York  was  done  by  some  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  odd  men.  At  the  present  time  there  are  4,000,  and  among 
tibose  4,000  I  do  not  think  there  are  900  skilled  men. 

THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  TATLOBS  aETTINO  WOUSR. 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  tailors  in  New  York  better  or  worse  now  than 

it  was  some  years  ago  ! — A.  It  has  grown  200  per  cent,  worse  since  1874. 

Q.  What  is  their  style  of  living  as  to  comforts  now  compared  with 

what  it  was  in  1874  and  before  thatt — A.  It  is  next  to  puu|>erism.     1 

am  speaking  now  of  the  tailors,  not  of  the  clothing  cutters. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  none  of  those  I  understand  befori*  1874  ;  ho  that 
you  cannot  make  the  comparison  of  their  condition  at  that  time  with 
their  condition  now? — A.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  cK»thing 
cutters  at  the  present  time,  I  would  place  them  in  the  middle  clasH. 

Q.  Clothing  cutting  is  a  branch  of  the  tailoring  tmde^  though  it  is 
not  complete  tailoring  t — A.  No.    The  reason  that  I  put  the  cotters  in 
the  middle  class  is  that  many  of  the  people  who  worked  at  the  businena 
from  1^69  to  1874  accumulated  money  enough  during  that  time  to  be 
come  real  estate  owners  or  property  owners.    In  our  branch  of  t  he  t  rade 
we  find  firom  the  statistics  of  cor  organisation  that  one-tbinl  of  the 
members  are  property  owners. 
Q.  How  is  it  now  as  to  their  aoooomlatiiig  monqrl— A.  It  is  quite 
srovwie.    IlienamioiieoftiMm  aiMt  1*74  or  lOTttkAthATeM- 
udaled  aqyttiilg  to  our  knoiHedfib 
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THE  SEWING  TAILOBS— THEIB  WAGES  AND  OONDmON. 

Q.  What  are  those  people  paid  who  sew  the  clothes  after  they  are 

cat  I— A.  Well,  I  can  give  you  an  instance  which  will  answer  that  qnes- 

ttoiL    Take  a  suit  that  you  will  buy  in  a  store  for  from  $14  to  $16; 

tteprioo  paid  for  the  making  of  the  coiit  is  $1.25;  for  the  vest,  3  shil- 

lbg8(3G  cents);  and  for  the  pants,  between  2  shillings  and  3  shillings 

(bm  25  to  36  cents.) 

I     Q.  Let  us  examine  those  figures.    The  suit  costs  $14  or  $16,  you  say 

the  making  of  the  coat  costs  $1.25,  the  making  of  the  vest  costs  36  cents, 

<ad  the  making  of  the  pantaloons  between  2  shillings  and  3  shillings ; 

ttat  makes  about  $2  for  the  whole  of  that  sewing. — A.  Yes,  sir.    Then 

flke  goods  will  be  worth  from  45  cents  to  47  cents  a  yard,  and  the  suits 

•ill  average  6  yards  or  5i^  yards  each. 

Q.  What  does  the  cutting  costf — A.  Thirty  cents  an  hour.  You  can 
Cut  one  suit  in  an  hour  by  the  shears,  and  by  machinery  you  can  cut 
One  suit  a  minute. 

Q.  So  that  thcL  cutting  is  hardly  an  appreciable  part  of  the  cost  of 
tbe  snitt — ^A.  Not  since  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  of  the  manual  labor  on  that  $L4  suit  will  cost  the 
Vttnnfacturer  about  $2,  as  wo  have  calculated  it  T — A.  About  that. 

Q.  What  do  3'ou  say  the  material  costs  t — A.  Satinet  costs  from  45 
10  47  Cf>nts  a  yard,  and  there  will  be  6  yards  or  less  in  a  suit. 

Q.  Tliat  makes  the  cost  of  the  material  $2.70  or  $2.75,  and  then  there 
•re  buttons,  and  lining,  and  serge,  and  other  things;  what  will  they 
«OBt !— A.  The  trimmings  for  a  suit  generally  cost  $2.32. 

Q.  Very  nearly  as  much  as  the  cloth  ! — A.  Very  nearly. 

Q.  That  gives  about  $5  then  altogether  for  the  cost  of  material^ 
without  thf  cutting  or  the  making? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  machinery  they 
we  now  for  cutting  they  pay  a  royalty  for  of  $1,000,  and  it  does  the 
^wk  of  1,000  men. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  3'ou  mean  that  one  machine  cutter  now  does  the  work  of  1,000 
■Hfu  Working  on  the  old  system  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  machine. 

Q*  Uow  many  men  does  it  take  to  operate  that  machine  t — A.  They 
^'^^emlly  have  one  operator  and  six  markers. 

Q-.TIien  7  men  do  the  work  of  about  1,000  f— A.  That  is  about  what 
^^  Qiacbiue  delivers — what  1,000  men  would  do. 

Q,  What  is  the  cost  of  the  machine  t — A.  I  believe  the  machine  is 
^^  sold. 

^Q.  Do  you  mean  that  those  who  use  it  pay  $1,000  a  year  for  the  use 
'  >t ! — A.  That  was  the  way  when  it  first  came  out ;  1  am  not  certain 
**tther  it  is  the  way  now  or  not. 

I  ^  Yon  mean  to  say,  then,  that  by  the  use  of  this  machine  (which  is 
*tiiineil,  you  think,  for  $1,000  a  year  royalty),  and  by  i)aying  the 
*^p:eh  of  seven  men  the  manufacturer  gets  a  result  which  is  equivaleut 
^  tbe  labor  of  L,000  men  working  by  the  old  method  with  the  shears! — 
^-  Yes,  sir.  If  seven  men  cut  by  hand  they  would  mark  out  and  cut 
^^t  tM*venty  suits  |)er  day,  and  a  marker  for  the  machine  alone  will  mark 
^t  one  hundred  suits. 

Q.  Is  there  any  invention  that  does  the  marking t — A.  No,  sir;  ex- 
^pt  the  patterns  that  are  given  by  the  foreman. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  sort  of  people  do  the  sowing  f — A.  A  very  low  class  of  peo- 
He;  a  very  ignorant  class;  most  of  it  is  done  by  sewing-machines. 
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Formerly  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  but  very  little  of  it  is  done  thi 
way  now  j  if  it  was  done  by  hand  I  •believe  this  class  of  people  cool 
not  do  it. 

Q.  Have  they  got  button-hole  machines  now  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  buttons  themselves  they  have  to  sew  on  by  hand  t — A 
Ko,  they  have  a  machine  for  putting  on  buttons.  The  buttons  ai 
sewed  on  coats,  but  on  pantaloons  they  are  pressed  on. 

Q.  And  all  the  ready-made  clothing  that  we  see  in  these  stores  at; 
thut  is  in  the  market  is  made  in  that  way  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  all. 

Q.  The  other  clothing  that  is  not  made  in  that  way  is  called  custoa 
work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  merchant  tailoring. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  this  cheap  vmj 
had  upon  the  regular  merchant  tailors  T  I  suppose  there  are  some  of 
those  who  still  do  business  and  make  fine  clothes  for  fine  x>6ople«^i« 
Yer^^  few  at  the  present  day.  It  has  this  effect :  that  these  large  whole- 
sale clothing  houses  can  deliver  a  suit  very  nearly  as  nice-fitting  for  W 
per  cent,  less  than  the  merchant  tailor  can  make  them.  They  are  enabled 
to  do  that,  first,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  labor-saving  machiD- 
er^' ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  concentration  of  capital  which  buys  up  tJie 
whole  product  of  certain  popular  cloth  mills,  such  as  flannels  and  diSB^ 
ent  brands  of  satinets  and  woollen  goods  tnat  are  greatly  in  demand. 
When  any  article  becomes  staple  these  large  houses  generally  monop- 
olize it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  attached  to  these  large  clothing  houses  there  is  a  custom  de^ 
partment,  as  they  call  it  t — ^A.  There  is  not  much  of  that 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  custom  department  attached  to  all  those  huge 
stores  t — ^A.  No.  sir.  There  are  several  bouses  that  I  know  of— Browa*  { 
ing's,  Brooks's,  Brokaw's,  and  Devlin's — that  do  that,  but  those  ore  tbe 
oidy  ones,  and  there  is  a  very  different  way  of  working  at  DevBA 
and  Brooks's  and  Brokaw's  from  tlie  average  of  the  houses  down  tows 
They  have  there  what  they  call  a  "promotion."  When  the  men  work, 
at  the  bench  and  times  get  dull,  as  they  call  it,  they  are  allowed  to  go 
down  stairs  in  the  custom  department.  When  the  busy  season  of  the 
year  comes  they  are  put  up-stairs  again  in  the  wholesale  department 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  this  manufacture  of  clothing  in  this  way  has 
had  a  bad  effecton  the  independent  tailors  generally  T — A.  Oh, certainly* 
They  could  not  afford  to  make  a  garment  in  competition  with  theie 
houses  even  if  they  tried.  A  merchant  tailor  today  can  only  dopes' 
on  fancy  tailoring  to  make  a  living — working  for  people  who  wg^ 
shop  work  as  not  good  enough,  or  who  fear  that  it  wont  fit,  orwbo 
want  to  have  their  clothes  altered  at  any  time, 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  such  people,  are  there  nott — ^A.  YeSy  ^' 
But  the  class  of  people  who  make  these  shop  garments  is  one  tbii^^,^ 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  of  late.  I  have  gone  aronnd  to  ^ 
them,  and  I  find  that  they  are,  without  any  doubt,  the  miserablest  cl^ 
of  working  people  in  New  York — the  shop  tailors  that  make  up  tbeee 
manufactured  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  receive! — A.  Well,  you  can  imaf 
ine  what  they  make  when  they  get  $1.25  for  making  a  coat.  A  m&o 
may  make  two  of  these  coats  a  day  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  cbildrei^ 
if  he  has  them;  that  is  assuming  that  he  will  work  from  0  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  What  can  such  a  man  make  himself,  working  10  hoots  a  day  ^ 
A.  I  think  he  could  not  make  $1«26  per  day  himseSl 

Q.  He  could  not  complete  a  single  ooatt — ^A*  ITo,  sir;  oot  aloogj 
These  people  live  in  the  dingiest  quarters  of  the  town;  tkqjf  pi0^^ 
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or  $7  a  month  rent ;  they  live  generally  in  one  room  and  a  pantry, 
and  there  may  be  eight  or  nine  of  them  in  the  family.  These  are  what  I 
call  the  inside  hands.  Another  class  are  what  they  call  shop  manufactur- 
ers. There  will  be  six  machines  and  three  persons  to  a  machine,  and 
there  will  be  eighteen  or  twenty  or  thirty  persons  employed  in  such  a 
place  by  men  who  are  called  "  contractors." 

Q.  Do  they  do  better  or  worse  than  the  others,  or  about  the  samef — 
A.  Well,  they  have  been  all  the  same  until  lately.  The  "  contractor^ 
is  the  man  that  gets  the  $1.25  for  making  the  coat,  and  he  takes  it  out 
and  has  it  made  in  his  shop  or  factory  for  $1.  The  oi>erator  gets  so 
much  per  piece,  the  finisher  so  much  per  piece,  and  the  button-hole 
maker  so  much  per  piece,  and  the  contractor  keeps  out  of  the  price  what 
he  thinks  right  for  himself.  So  those  who  work  for  him  are  worse  paid 
than  those  in  the  shop  at  the  present  day.  Tliose  that  work  in  the  shop 
m^e  $2  a  day  on  an  average  I  should  judge,  but  their  employment  is 
Just  as  limited  as  ours.  When  we  stop  they  stop ;  in  fact  they  stop  pre- 
vioos  to  our  stopping. 

THE  <^  SEASONS"  IN  TAILORING. 

Q.  What  are  the  seasons  In  the  business  T — A.  We  have  a  season  for 
making  up  winter  goods ;  that  is  in  the  summer  we  make  winter  goods 
and  in  the  winter  we  make  up  summer  goods. 

Q.  Where  does  this  vacation  of  three  months  that  you  have  told  us 
about  come  in  T — A.  Between  the  making  of  the  different  seasons'  gar- 
ments. When  we  have  finished  the  winter  garments  and  before  we  be- 
gin the  summer  garments  there  is  a  delay. 

Q.  Then  when  you  have  finished  the  summer  garments  I  suppose 
there  is  a  corresponding  delay  before  you  commence  at  the  others  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  of  those  periods  is  about  six  weeks  in  duration? — A.  Yes, 
air:  another  point,  the  cloth  is  very  injurious  to  the  health ;  we  have 
m  class  of  what  is  called  satinet  which  is  not  woven  but  is  printed  in  dif- 
erent  colors. 

Q.  What  is  the  opportunity  of  these  people,  either  as  contrac^tors 
or  working  in  the  shops,  to  set  up  an  independent  business  of  their 
own  I — ^A.  Tlieir  opportunities  are  very  slim  indeed.  I  do  not  see  any 
opportunity  for  them  to  advance  at  the  present  prices.  As  soon  as  a 
child  of  these  people  is  old  enough  to  handle  a  needle  or  treadle  a  ma- 
ehinCi  or  pull  a  basting  out  of  a  coat,  they  keep  the  child  at  home,  and 
they  are  so  ignorant  that  I  have  found  cases  where  these  i>eople  would 
receive  a  statement  with  the  goods  telling  how  the  garment  was  to  be 
made  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  ten  out  of  a  hundred  of 
them  tiiiat  could  read  it,  and  they  would  have  to  run  around  the  neigh- 
borhood to  find  oift  what  it  meant. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  now  many  people  are  engaged  in  this  business  of  making  ready- 
made  clothing  in  New  York  City  f— A.  Between  8,000  and  10,000  I 
diould  judge. 

Q.  Dues  that  include  men,  women,  and  children,  or  only  men  t — A. 
Men  and  women. 

Q.  And  that  includes  the  mother  of  a  family  in  many  instances  t — ^A. 
OAm. 

Qi  Of  what  nativity  are  those  people  as  a  rule  t — ^A.  Mostly  Russian 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  immigrants,  or  Amerl^an-bom  of  for- 
eign parentage  f — A.  They  are  mostly  immigrants. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  if  they  had  grown  op  in  New  York  they 
would  be  80  ignorant  f — ^A,  Certainly  not, 

Q.  They  have  had  no  early  opportunities  in  their  own  country  such  as 
they  would  have  had  here  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  expect  them  after  reaching  mature  age  to  acquire  the 
art  of  reading,  can  you  T— A.  Not  the  parents,  but  I  should  judge  the 
children  ought  to. 

Q.  Do  the  children  go  to  school  I — A.  Very  few  of  them.  They  plead 
that  they  cannot  learn  the  English  language. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  that,  or  do  you  believe  it! — A.  I  believe  it  as  well 
as  they  believe  it.    They  have  convinced  me. 

Q.  Is  it  owing  to  a  lack  of  natural  acuteness  of  mindf — A.  It  is  owing 
to  that,  I  think. 

Q.  But  we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Jewish  blood  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality  £i*om  thatt — ^A.  Not  in  that  tespect. 

Q.  What  you  call  a  Eussian  Jew  is,  J  suppose,  a  Russian  Jew ;  that 
is,  he  is  not  of  the  pure  Jewish  race,  is  hef  His  Jewish  blood  is  inter- 
mixed with  that  of  the  peasantry  of  that  particular  part  of  the  world  I 
suppose  t — A.  They  call  them  Polaks,  generally,  but  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  them — Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  i>ersons  of  that  nativity  come  to 
comprise  the  great  mass  of  the  employes  in  this  particular  business  t 
Why  do  not  others  find  their  way  into  that  business,  and  why  do  not 
these  people  find  their  way  into  other  employments  f — ^A.  The  other 
people  have  been  driven  out  of  this  business. 

Q.  What  element  worked  at  this  business"  before  the  Polaks  drove  it 
out  f — A.  The  Germans. 

Q.  Were  the  Germans  better  paid! — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Then  this  is  a  cheaper  element  which,  by  the  aid  of  improved  ma> 
chinery,  is  able  to  perform  the  same  work  that  was  formerly  done  by 
the  better  paid  Germans t — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  machinery  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  cheap  labor.  They  offer  to  work  at  these  rates. 
I  am  now  speaking,  you  understand,  of  the  people  who  make  the  gar- 
ments }  not  of  the  cutters ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  people  who  sew  them 
on  the  sewing-machines. 

Q.  Those  people  have  sufficient  skill  of  course  to  run  a  sewiug-ni»- 
chine  or  else  they  would  not  make  the  garment  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  they  have  less  skill  than  the  Grerman  who  used  to  do  that 
business,  but  who  has  now  sought  better  employment  T — A.  Yes,  air. 
These  i>eople  when  they  went  into  business  at  the  start  made  a  sort  of 
a  combination  and  came  down  town  and  made  an  ofi'er  to  several  cloth- 
ing houses  that  they  would  do  the  work  cheaper  than  the  others  who 
were  doing  it ;  that  what  the  Germans  had  received  $2.50  for  they  would 
do  for  $1.50.  The  work  was  given  to  them  on  trial  and  it  was  found 
that  they  did  the  same  work  $1  cheai>er  than  the  Cknuans,  and  that 
has  driven  the  Germans  almost  entirely  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them  t — A.  They  have  gone  partly  into  cloth- 
ing cutting,  and  partly  into  other  occupations. 

Q.  In  this  interchange  of  industries  amon^  national! ties,  owing  to  the 
struggle  for  employment,  is  there  any  attrition  or  tendency  to  violence 
developed  between  them  t — ^A.  None  in  the  least 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  struggle  to  live,  not  a  qoeelion  of  rape  or  daaa 
hatred  t— A.  It  ia  not  that  in  the  least. 

Q.  Thorn  \n  thnn,  T  wippoee,  a  nhanne  to  gat  eoma  enri  ni  twnJojiiMl 
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lor  all  f — A.  Yes,  air ;  the  Germans  either  go  back  to  merchant  tailor- 
ings or  they  learn  how  to  cut  patterns,  or  they  go  out  cutting,  or  they 
go  to  operating  on  the  machine  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  these  people  of  whom  you  have  been  speak- 
ing are  better  off  here  than  in  the  old  country  where  they  came  from  f — 
A.  Decidedly  they  are. 

Q.  Have  they  been  here  long  enough  so  that  you  have  observed  any 
degree  of  improvement  among  them  f — A.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
have  come  from  an  oppressed  country,  and  tbat  even  with  the  poverty 
they  are  in  here,  they  are  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  off.  They  say  they 
Ind  that  they  are  better  off  here  than  they  were  at  home. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  them  to  go  back,  I  8up])0se. — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  they  say  they  are  over  a  hundred  percent,  better  off  here  than 
at  home.  Do  they  have  any  feelingor  instinct  that  they  ought  to  know 
Bore,  or  any  tendency  to  try  to  ac<|uire  knowledge  t  Do  you  think  they 
want  to  send  their  children  to  school  f — A.  There  has  been  something 
4one  in  that  regard  by  several  charitable  gentlemen  who  went  among 
ibem  and  told  them  what  things  were  necessary  for  them,  and  they 
have  expressed  their  willingness ;  but  they  t<ay  that  poverty  is  the  means 
•f  keeping  their  children  in  ignorance. 

Q.  Then  they  do  show  a  disposition  to  improve  if  they  had  the  ueces- 
oonditionsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  school  accommodations  for  them  if  they  wish  to  send 
their  children  to  school f — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  Hebrew  free  schools 
in  this  city. 

Q.  Don't  the  Hebrews  attend  the  ordinary  ])ublic  schools  now  ? — A. 
They  do  now.    In  my  time  they  did  not,  bat  1  think  they  do  now. 

Q.  Are  you  of  that  birth  t — A.  I  am  of  that  denomination. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  Russian  or  a  Polish  Jew  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  Ger- 
man. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  ought  the  wages  gf  those  people  to  be  increased 
to  give  them  a  fair  chance  T — A.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  that  be  enough,  do  you  think  ? — A.  It  would  no!  beenoii^^h 
by  any  means;  hut  it  would  enable  them  to  allow  th<*ir  children  to  re- 
ceive sunie  education. 

Q.  I  did  not  quite  get  the  resu-t  of  \onr  calcMiIation  a.s  to  tlie  profit 
of  the  clothing  manutactuier  on  that  Kuit  of  clothes  that  we  were  talk- 
ing ab<»ut.  What  did  >ou  say  the  suit  was  worth  when  it  was  com- 
pleted f — A.  Fourteen  doUarM. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  ealculate  it  would  cost  to  make  it  ? — A.  Eight 
dollaiH  and  seventytive  cents. 

Q.  Including  material  f — A.  Ych,  sir. 

Q.  Dill  you  make  any  aHowaiiee  for  n^nt  in  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  ought  to  be  something  allowed  for  that,  I  supjiose  T — A. 
There  ought  to  be  st»met1iing  for  that. 

Q.  Do  >OQ  think  you  can  make  a  fair  allowance  for  rent,  interest  on 
capilaU  and  all  that ! — A.  I  think  I  eonld. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  aetnal  <Miht  of  such  a  suit  of  clothes  to 
tbe  manulacturer,  allowing  a  fair  cfonipenMation  for  the  work  of  the  em- 
ployer aa  W4 11  as  for  that  ot  the  eiiip]oy<['H  f — A.  I  read  Ktatistie>  in  the 
poprra  last  year  showing  the  net  prutits  of  the  clothing  meichaiits 
•rVew  YorkastI4,<NNMH)0. 

f|»  Upon  what  amount  of  capital ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  upon  what 
if  capital. 

4  O— <5  ULW) 
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The  Chaibman.  [After  the  witness  had  spent  some  minates  in  mak- 
ing a  calculation.]  I  would  like  to  have  you  retire  and  cipher  out  what 
you  think  is  the  percentage  of  profit  in  that  business  as  near  as  you  oaa 
get  at  it,  giving  the  whole  amount  paid  for  wages,  so  as  to  show  what 
actual  increase  of  wages  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  work- 
ing people  in  the  business  50  per  cent,  more  pay  than  they  get  now. 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  amount  of  capital  was  necessary  fifteen  years  ago  to  enabla 
a  man  to  be  a  merchant  tailor  f — A.  All  he  would  have  had  to  do  would 
have  been  to  hire  a  store  and  get  two  or  three  pieces  of  goods — about 
9500  capital  would  be  enough  to  start  on. 

Q.  What  capital  would  l^  necessary  now  to  compete  with  these  large 
bouses  f — A.  Nothing  less  than  $50,000  would  do. 

Q.  So  to  be  a  clothing  manufacturer  now  is  entirely  out  of  the  reaek 
of  the  ordinary  tailor,  and  beyond  his  ambition  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  beyond 
his  ambition  entirely. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  impossibility  for  any  small  maker  to  compete  with  tbe 
business,  subdivided  as  you  have  described  it,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it 
done  by  machinery  f  Does  not  the  very  £ftct  that  the  machinery  exists 
and  is  used  in  the  business  necessarily  extinguish  the  small  prodncer  f — 

A.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machinery,  because  any  person 

Q.  [Interposiug.]  Not  the  fault ;  but  is  not  that  the  effectf 

OONOENTBATED  CAPITAL  CRUSHES  THE  8MAIJ.  0L0THIER8. 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  the  concentration  of  capital,  which  buys  op  all  the 
desirable  goods  in  the  market  and  crushes  out  the  small  producer.  Tea 
or  twelve  large  houses  here  in  Now  York  will  combine  and  capture  the 
product  of  all  the  popular  mills. 

Q.  They  buy  up  the  raw  cloth  so  that  the  small  dealer  cannot  get  itf — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  wants  it  he  has  to  go  to  them  for  it. 

THE  CLOAK  MAKERS. 

By  Mr.  Oboroe  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  eloak  makers  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  among  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition  f — A.  It  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tailors,  except  that  the  manufacturers  and  the  dress  and  cloak  makers 
have  done  away  almost  entirely  with  the  making  of  the  commoner  gar- 
ments. That  is,  a  lady's  jacket  that  would  cost  here  to  make  $12  they 
can  import  for  $8  from  Berlin,  l^hey  start  manufactories  in  Berlin  and 
have  the  goods  sent  here. 

Q.  So  that  the  cheaper  gixxls  of  that  class  are  not  made  here  f — A 
They  are  made  here  very  little.  The  makers  of  those  goinls  her«?  are 
exactly  in  the  same  position  that  the  tailors  are  in  as  to  men's  clothing. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  before  you  answer  tb«» 
question  which  the  chairman  put  to  you  about  that  calculation  f — A. 
xeSy  I  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  the  children  of  thette  Jews 
that  I  spoke  of.  Daring  the  dull  season  of  the  clothing  trade  the  chUdren 
of  these  people  ])eddle  and  beg.  I  suppose  that  that  hardly  pays,  bat 
they  monopolise  even  that  budnees;  peddling  matehee  andaoapeiHleni 
and  so  on.  That  is  the  eondition  of  thoee  tailors  and  di«M  and  doak 
makers. 
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JuHV  Mo££jiio>'  »wani  uid  examiDed. 

BxMr.  Geoe&e: 

QneKtian.  Sufcie  voui  u^e.  retddeuac.  and  oc^cqimluod. — Answer.  1  tam 
abcmi  rwcoin'  tliree  Ae!iu>o]d:  I  live  iu  this  cJtv  :  I  am  a  machinist  and 
have  been  il  liiiu  bofiiiieKS  ahont  nine  years. 

Q.  IHi  vtiu  work  iu  a  KLof»  T — A.  Yes,  sir:  1  work  in  diffcreut  sbop6. 

CHA3i&i:D   COXDITIOSS — SI-BDlTlSlOy    OF   THK   TITADK. 

Q.  lfe>  Tbtotf  asv  differeDee  lietwc^u  the  oiniditions  under  whicli  ma 
chiuerr  is  made  now  and  thitse  wbich  ejcisted  ten  years  a^ro  ? — A.  A 
^rnat  deal  of  diflerexiivu 

Q-  Stare  tLe  differences  as  wt-ll  as  von  cjan.— A.  Well,  the  trade  has 
been  tsolidivided  and  those  subdivisions  have  been  a^ain  suMivided,  ao 
ciiat  a  man  never  learns  the  ma^-hinist's  trade  now.  Ten  years  a|:o  be 
learned,  not  the  whole  of  ihe  trade,  but  a  fair  ]>onioii  of  it-.  Alst\  there 
i£  more  macLiten-  used  in  the  business,  which  again  makes  marhinery. 
In  the  ease  of  making  the  sewing-machine,  for  insiani>e^  you  tiiui  thai 
the  trade  is  so  suMivided  that  a  man  is  not  ix^nsidonxi  a  machinist  at 
aU.  Hence  it  is  merely  laboxt^rs*  work  and  it  is  luK^rtTs  thai  \«ork  at 
tliat  branch  of  our  trade.  The  different  brauohos  of  thf  tra<le  ai\»  di- 
vided and  sulnlivided  so  that  one  man  may  make  jnst  a  ]tarticular  part 
of  a  machine  and  may  not  know  anything  whatever  aK^ut  another  |>;irt 
orf*  the  same  machine.  In  that  way  machinery  is  ]in>dnivtl  a  gnMt  deal 
cheaper  than  it  used  to  be  formerly,  and  in  fact,  tlirough  this  svstem  of 
woi^«  luO  men  are  able  to  do  now  what  it  ux)k  ;^H)or  44H)  men  to  do  Af- 
years  ago.  By  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  snUli vision  of  the 
they  so  ^Tmplify  the  work  that  it  is  maile  a  gn^t  deal  easier  and 
pat  together  a  great  deal  faster.  There  is  no  system  of  a]>prentieeshiii, 
I  may  say.  in  the  business.  You  simply  go  in  and  learn  whatever 
brao'-fa  you  are  put  at,  and  you  stay  at  that  unless  you  are  changed  to 
another! 

Q.  Does  a  man  learn  his  branch  very  rapidly? — A.  Yes.  sir;  he  can 
learn  his  portion  of  the  business  very  rapidly.  Of  course  ho  Uvonu^ 
Terr  expert  at  it,  doing  that  all  the  time  and  nothing  clst\  and  then^fon^ 
he  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  iu  that  particular  branch  than 
if  he  were  a  general  hand  and  expected  to  do  everything  in  the  bnsi 
nesa  as  it  came  along. 

Q.  About  what  fractional  part  of  a  machinist  is  a  worker  in  one  of 
those  machine  shops  now  t  How  many  men  does  it  take  to  make  a  ma- 
chine generally! — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely,  luvause  there 
are  80  many  different  kinds  of  machines.  Take  the  si^wing-machine :  I 
understand  that  it  takes  300  men  to  make  the  diffenMit  ])arts  of  the  \mi 
chine  to  the  finish.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  have  never  workcsl 
at  that  branch,  though. 

Q.  What  branch  do  you  work  at  ? — A.  I  work  as  a  vise  hand ;  more 
in  repairing  work,  more  as  a  general  hand. 

Q.  You  learned  the  whole  business,  I  suppose  f — A.  Not  entiivly; 
oaly  the  lathe  and  the  vise.  But,  of  course,  wo  are  ex]>ected  to  know 
how  to  do  and  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  those  other  men  who  got  a 
great  deal  less  wages. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  the  man  who  learns  his  })art  of  making  a  machine 
aaauhca  a  knowledge  of  that  particular  part  quite  rapidly. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  EDa  Itanctiou/l  suppose,  is  principally  to  hold  the  metal  to  the  ma- 
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ehine  and  adjust  it  properly  so  as  to  have  the  machine  work  upon  it 
right,  is  it  not  f — A.  That  is  so  with  the  lathe  aud  the  subdivisions  of 
that  particnlar  branch,  bnt  in  vise  work  it  is  altogether  different.  In 
some  cases  instead  of  using  the  file  for  bringing  down  anything,  they 
nse  the  emery  wheel,  and  the  planer,  and  so  on.  Our  trade  is  really 
different  from  other  trades,  from  the  fact  that  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery produces  a  little  more  work;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  in- 
ventions in  our  own  trade  which  take  it  away  again.  Take  it  in  aU 
branches  of  our  trade,  wherever  there  is  one  particular  kind  of  ma- 
chinery built,  every  man  learns  his  particular  x)art  and  is  kept  steadily 
at  that  and  knows  no  other  part;  but  in  shops  where  they  do  all  kinds 
of  work  the  men  are  expected  to  be  pretty  good  machinists. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  upon  the  intellect  of  this  plan  of  keep- 
ing a  man  at  one  particular  branch  f — A.  Yes.  It  has  a  very  demoraliz- 
ing effect  ux)on  the  mind  throughout.  The  man  thinks  of  nothing  else 
bat  that  particular  branch  ;  he  knows  that  he  cannot  leave  that  partic- 
ular branch  and  go  to  any  other ;  he  has  got  no  chance  whatever  to 
learn  anything  else  because  he  is  kept  steadily  and  constantly  at  thai 
particular  thing,  and  of  course  his  intellect  must  be  uarrowe<l  by  it. 

Q.  And  does  he  not  finally  acquire  so  much  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  his  particnlar  part  of  the  business  that  he  does  it  without  any  mental 
effort  f — A.  Almost  In  fact  he  becomes  almost  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then  if  he  gets  so  skilled  that  he  has  not  to  think  about  his  work, 
why  cannot  he  compose  poetry,  or  give  range  to  his  imagination,  or  oc- 
cupy his  mind  in  some  other  way  while  he  is  at  workf — A.  As  a  rule  a 
man  of  that  kind  has  more  to  tbiiik  of  about  his  family  and  his  belly 
than  lie  has  about  poetry.  . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Has  tbere  boen  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  any  very  gn»at  rev- 
olution in  the  making  of  machinery  so  far  asre^^ards  tin*  capital  that  19 
required  to  start  the  business  ? — A.  Well,  I  understan^l  that  at  this 
]>resiMit  (lay  you  could  not  start  in  the  machinist's  laisine.'^s  to  coni|H*te 
Huccessfully  with  any  of  these  large  firms  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
$24^,0(^0  or  $'U>,(K)0.  That  is  my  own  Jiitlgnieiit.  There  have  Immmi  ra>ec^ 
known  where  men  sta  ted  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  on  what  they  h:id 
earned  themselves,  and  th(\vhave  grown  np  ^nnlujlly  into  a  g<MMi  bn?«i- 
uess.  One  of  those  firms  is  Fh)vJ  iS:  Sons,  on  Twentieth  street.  That 
man  started  out  of  his  own  earnings;  he  saved  enough  to  start  a  pretty 
fair-sized  shop,  and  he  is  o<*cnp.\iiig  it  tti-clay  ;  but  siiiee  that  time  it 
appears  the  larger  ones  are  s(pi«*ezingout  the  Muialler,  and  fon'ing  more 
of  them  into  the  tanks  of  lalior,  thus  c;iusing  more  com|H'lition  among 
the  workers. 

DIFFICULTY  OF   RliiINO   OUT   OF   THK   WAGEWORKINO  CLASS. 

Q.  What  is  the  ])ro.s])eet  for  a  man  now  working  in  one  of  thes**  ni;i 
chine  .sh«>ps,  a  man  who  is  tempentte  and  eeonoiiiie.il  and  thrifty,  to  \h* 
come  a  \h}hh  or  a  mannf.ietuivr  of  niaehinery  himsell  I'nim  liin  oirn 
savings  f  Conhl  a  man  do  it  withoni  getting  ai«l  from  simie  iehit!v« 
who  mi;:ht  ilie  and  leave  him  a  ffirtniie«  or  without  drawing -a  lottery 
prize*  or  something  of  that  S4irt  Y — A.  WVl.  H|ii%ikiiig  geneniUy,  tlivre 
is  uo  chance.    Thisy  have  loHt  all  desire  to  becuiue  buMfeu  uow. 
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Q.  Why  have  they  lost  that  desire  t — A.  Why,becaase  the  tnuiehas 
become  demoralized.  First,  they  earn  so  small  wap:e$ ;  and,  ni^xt,  it 
tnke^  so  mnch  capital  to  become  a  boss  now  that  they  cannot  think  of 
it,  because  it  takes  all  they  can  earn  to  live. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  hopelessness  of  the  eflbrt  that  produces  the  loss  of 
the  desire  on  their  part;  is  that  itf — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  generally  of  those  workers  in  these  machine 
shops? — A.  It  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $3.50 or  $4  a  day,  but  tliesi'  last  are, 
of  conrse,  exceptional  wages.  The  average  wages  1  should  say  is  abont 
$2  a  day. 

Q-  In  New  York,  do  you  mean  T — A.  Taking  New  York  and  vicinity, 
it  mi;;ht  be  $2.25  a  day.  You  must  rememl>er  that  goixl  machinists 
have  more  responsibility  on  their  shoulders  than  men  have  in  tbe  aver- 
age trades,  as  in  fact  the  safety  of  society  itself  rests  on  their  shoulders 
a«  far  as  regads  steam  engines,  locomotives,  steamboats,  and  all  kinds  of 
machinery.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  knowle<lge  which 
it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  who  works  on  this  general  machine 
work,  he  is  compelled  to  go  alouK  with  less  wages  than  a  IkmI  carrier. 
An<l  yet  wo  have  on  iron  one  of  the  highest  protective  tarifls  possible. 

SOCIAL   CONDITION  OP  MACHINISTS  IN  NEWT  YOKK. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  the  machinists  in  New  York  and  the 
snrrounding  towns  and  cities  f — A.  It  is  rather  low  canipare<l  to  what 
their  social  condition  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  better  f — A.  When  I  first  went  to 
learn  the  trade  a  machinist  considered  himself  more  than  the  avenige 
workingman ;  in  fact  hedid  not  like  to  l)e  called  a  workingman.  He  liked 
to  be  calletl  a  mechanic.  To-day  ho  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  simply 
a  laborer  the  siime  as  the  others.  Ten  years  ago  even  he  considered 
himself  a  little  above  the  average  workingman ;  lie  thought  himself  a 
mechanic,  and  felt  he  belonged  in  the  middle  class;  but  to  day  he  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  he  is  simply  the  same  as  any  other  ordinary  laborer, 
DO  more  and  no  less. 

Q.  What  sort  of  houses  or  lodgings  do  the  machinists  occupy  as  a 
general  rule? — A.  As  a  general  rule  they  live  in  tenement  houses,  often 
OD  the  top  floor. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  size  of  the  a])artments  that  they  occupy,  the 
eouveuiencett  and  comforts  they  aftbrd,  their  healthfulncKS,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  neighborhooil  and  the  general  Hurroundings  f — A.  That  de- 
pends a  givat  deal  upon  the  size  of  tlie  familicH.  in  most  cases  they 
are  coDi|K*lIed  to  send  their  families  to  work,  and  of  <*onrse  they  have  to 
have  rooms  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  families,  and  of  course  it 
often  robs  them  of  their  earnings  to  ]>ay  rent ;  but  as  a  rule  the  machin- 
i4it«live  in  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city,  betwi'on  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
avenues,  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  east  si(i<*.  between  Tiiird  avenue 
and  the  river.  You  will  find  the  machinists stiK'k  in  those  rinarters  on 
both  Mdes  of  the  city. 

TOO  MANY   MACHINISTS   IN   NEW    YOKK. 

One  great  trouble  with  our  trade  is  that  thcreis  sncli  a  surplus  of  ma- 
chinists in  the  market  now  that  every  day  sees  seven  or  ei^ht  at  the 
door  of  every  shop  looking  for  a  job.  In  fact  tli(\v  an*  denied  the  right 
mUwriand  that  is  what  we  kick  about.  About  two  months  ago,  I 
beUtVB  there  was  abont  one-fifth  of  our  trade  in  this  city  entirely  out 
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Q.  Do  you  know  from  readiDji:  the  papers  or  from  yonrpreneral  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  whether  there  are  other  placeH  in  other  cities  or 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  those  men  couhl  have  gone  and  got 
work  f — A.  I  know  from  general  rei>orts  of  the  condition  of  our  trade 
that  the  same  condition  existed  throughout  the  country  generally. 

Q,  Then  those  men  could  not  have  bettered  themselves  by  going  to 
to  any  other  place,  you  think  t — A.  Not  in  a  body. 

MACHINISTS  HAVE  SUNK  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  TO  THE  LOWER  CLASS. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  yon  this  question :  Dividing  the  public,  as  is 
eommonly  done,  into  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  to  which  class 
would  you  assign  the  average  workingman  of  your  trade  at  the  time 
when  you  entered  it,  and  to  which  class  yon  would  assign  him  nowf*- 
A.  I  now  assign  them  to  the  lower  class.  At  the  time  I  entereil  the 
trade  I  should  assign  them  as  merely  hanging  on  to  the  middle  clans : 
ready  to  drop  out  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  social  intercoui-se  of  those  working- 
men  f  Answer  first  with  reference  to  their  intercourse  with  other  i>eo- 
pie  outside  of  their  own  trade — merchants,  employers,  and  others. — A. 
Are  3*ou  asking  what  sort  of  social  intercourse  <exists  l)etween  the  ma- 
chinists and  the  merchants  f  If  yon  are,  there  is  none  whatever,  or  very 
little  if  any. 

Q.  What  sort  of  social  intercourse  exists  among  the  machinists  them- 
selves and  their  families*  as  to  visiting,  entertaining  one  another,  and 
having  little  parties  ana  other  forms  of  sociability,  those  little  things 
that  go  to  make  up  the  social  pleasures  of  life  f — A.  In  fact  with  the 
married  folks  that  has  died  out — such  things  as  birthday  parties,  picnicSy 
and  so  on.  The  machinists  to-day  are  on  such  small  pay,  and  the  cost  ot 
living  issohigh,  that  they  have  very  little,  if  anything,  tospend  for  recre- 
ation, and  the  machinist  has  to  content  himself  with  enjoying  himM^lf  at 
home,  either  fighting  with  his  wife  or  licking  his  children. 

Q.  I  hope  that  is  not  a  common  amusement  in  the  tnule.  Was  it  so 
ten  years  ago? — A.  It  was  not;  from  the  fact  that  they  then  sought 
enjoyment  in  other  places,  and  had  a  little  mon'  money  to  sixmuI.  Hut 
since  they  have  had  no  organization  worth  s|»eaking  of,  of  course  tht*ir 
pay  has  gone  down.  At  that  time  they  had  a  form  of  organizatioii  in 
some  way  or  other  which  setMued  to  keep  up  the  wages,  and  there  was 
more  life  left  in  the  machinist  then  ;  he  had  mort^  ambition,  he  felt  nmn^ 
like  seeking  enjoyment  outside,  and  in  Heading  antl  su«'h  things.  Imt 
now  it  is  changed  to  the  oi>posite;  the  nnichlnist  has  no  sn<*h  desires. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  air  about  the  ordinary  UKulnnist^s  house  ?  .\n* 
there  evidences  of  happiness,  snul  joy,  and  hilarity,  or  is  the  ;;en«'r«il 
atmosphere  solemn,  and  somt>er,  and  gloomy  f — A.  To  exfilain  that 
fully,  I  would  state  first  of  all,  that  machinists  have  got  to  work  itn 
hours  a  day  in  New  York,  and  that  they  are  coni|H*lled  to  work  vi-ry  hanl. 
In  fact  the  machinists  of  Ameriea  aiv  eoin]>elled  to  do  alwuit  «Mie  thin! 
more  work  than  the  machinists  do  in  Kngland  in  a  dav.  ThiTrtnir. 
when  they  come  home  they  are  naturally  playe«l  out  from  shoviii:;  ihe 
file,  or  using  the  hammer  or  the  chisel,  or  whatever  it  may  Ih*,  sut-li  Itiu;: 
hours.  They  an*  pretty  well  ]ilayedout  when  they  ronie  home,  and  th«- 
first  thing  they  think  of  is  having  something  to  eat  and  sittin;;  ilnwn. 
and  nesting,  and  then  of  striking  a  IhhI.  Of  course  when  a  man  is 
dragged  out  in  that  way  he  is  naturally  cranky,  and  he  makes  all  amund 
him  cranky;  so,  instead  of  a  pleaaant  house  it  is  every  day  ox]Kviing  to 
loee  his  job  by  comi>etition  from  his  fellow-wurkmaD,  then*  In-ing  so 
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ci**in  uicl  nnrert  >^A.  Ti«frf-  i>  n*<^;"!>  h  ^'iTor»',  rissinv  -^i  ».'v 

auc  Tot  vill  iiid  kzntii.c  ihi-  iii;!!*-!.  :  jn;>  :hr  m.vvj  v;^il?o»*.  ^vvV 

viti  :iitxiji»si  rt-k"i»JLli»»ii;»: »  :i:t-.}i^.    ^  *».;  «'.'.;  r.nii  i)>Mi  \h*\\  <1,^i:*i 

tf  likK    kiiici.  iici  Tlirv  £-i>  Tar   Ik >«':•«!    i!i.-i::   :!><\  o.ilx  l^v^k   um    ^nsti-^I 
tkitmi:^  lift*  :iSkliC»i  kC  iLri^iv':.  .1  rcx  i\..inmi.  .«  !i^i\  ^'r  iNXt^lniMii 

Lt  Mr.  Cau.  : 

Q.  Tou  «iT  ibey  lifc-ik  fill  n-iu  f  :i4r*»iijc:!i  .«  t»vv.M«^  i>'\o^'.ijiM>.  In  \\'%^ 
lativi- .if  a  f.ro:h>  n«vol;3lii^:i  h.nollKX  »>v.jv;»umn  J  xxh.^t  r.^s  m  o< 
goveiumtu*  :Lev  irvv.ilJ  fSiaMish  ?— A  ^«^;  vonio  *m  (Iiimu  h:»\»'  ;nni 
■OHie   of  ihfUi  bavf  Dot. 

Q.  WLai  kind  of  povtTDUitnt  wonMtb«\\  rsMh^Nb  *  \  \i^n  rho\ 
waot  to  forxD  a  ^ovemnuMit  siu-li  :)s  tins  x\:)s  nitiM)«loil  {o  Uw  ,\  fi^xmi 
Bent  **of  the  prople,  for  tlio  ivojOo.  mu\  l\\  ilio  proplo"  «lirtiM>  ni  on 
tiTplv  fr»in  the  ]in-seiit  form  of  ^ovtM*nnu»iit. 

Q-  Well,  we  say  that  wo  h:no  MU-h  :i  ^^luoinnn'iii  nox\,  :illlii>ii,iih 
•ooie  of  as  think  it  h;i$  not  worked  out  just  liijit.  Now  \\Ii:i(  n  tli«« 
particalar  form  of  institutions  whirli  \on  would  inoposi*  to  rM.dttiili  i.t 
give  OB  sach  a  govemment  f — A.  l>(t\<Mi  \\;\\\\  ilint  <|tir*«(ion  inroxrinl  t 

Q.  Yes;  I  want  to  know  what  )Kir(inii:ir  fornt  of  )*it\«Miiini>tti  \*u% 
prapoae— I  do  Dot  mean  }*on  individually,  hut  you  mimmiUuk  Iu  h  hjim' 
e— taiive  character. — A.  Well,  if  you  want  my  own  idroM  m  If  >oitwithi 
tfcdr  fcltmOi  those  are  two  different  thinirw.    I  nin  KivrtlioHiuuuul  TrrlhmN 
tf  ttOM  I  am  connected  with  flrnt.  mid  thm  I  rati  ^Ivo  my  own  IdmiN. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  I  suppose  there  are  others  who  hold  the  same  opinions  thac 
you  do  f — A.  Uuquestiouably ;  bat  I  do  not  like  to  speak  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  as  an  individual  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  But,  as  an  individual,  representing  some  others,  those  who  think 
like  you,  you  can  answer  the  question,  I  suppose  f — A.  Well,  I  and  a 
great  many  more  believe  in  a  form  of  government  where  all  the  means 
of  production,  of  public  transportation  and  of  exchange,  and  also  the 
land  should  become  the  public  property  of  the  people  and  be  under  the 
administration  ot  the  Government. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f — A.  I  mean  that  anything  that  would 
tend  to  become  a  monopoly  should  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  general  expression.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  Here 
IS  a  merchant ;  he  is  one  of  the  means  of  exchange.  His  business  con- 
sists in  exchanging  different  kinds  of  products.  Now,  what  would  yo« 
do  with  him  under  3'our  new  government  f  Is  he  to  get  all  he  makes  is 
that  business,  or  is  somebody  else  1 — ^A.  He  is  to  have  all  he  earns;  ne 
more. 

Q.  Is  he  to  have  all  he  makes  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  will  yqu  let  him  havet — A.  For  exchanging  things f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  if  his  services  were  necessary,  I  should  give  hia 
all  he  earned. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  now  ;*  merchants  don't  get  any  more  now  than 
they  earn,  do  they  f — A.  Fes.  Jay  Gould  never  earned  a  great  deal^ 
but  he  owns  a  terrible  lot. 

Q.  But  how  would  you  do  with  the  merchant?  Under  our  law  and 
our  system  of  society  as  it  stands,  if  he  does  not  make  anything  the 
public  does  not  pay  him  anything.  Now,  what  do  you  pmposef — A.  I 
would  like  to  know  in  the  Urst  plaee  what  you  mean  by  ^^make^f 

Q.  I  mean  that  be  gets  something  now  which  remains  in  his  hands 
over  and  above  what  he  pays  out.  That  is  what  1  mean  when  1  speak 
of  what  he  makeit, — A.  Then  he  is  not  entitled  to  that. 

Q.  But  he  has  to  live. — A.  lie  has  no  right  to  live  in  that  way.  He 
ought  to  produce  something.  As  Saint  Paul  s^iyM,  ^^  lie  that  will  not 
work  shall  not  eat." 

(j.  Well,  then,  we  understand  that  you  will  not  have  any  men*hanta 
in  your  new  government! — A.  No;  not  of  that  class. 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  matter  a  merchant  now  is  a  man  who  assuniee 
without  any  diiv.ct  authority  from  the  State  to  buy  and  k  11  coinnHMlj- 
ties,  that  is,  to  conduct  exchange.  We  have  money  wliii-h  is  a  niensnm 
of  value.  Gohl  and  silver  have  no  intrinsic  value,  but  all  nations  liavo 
recognized  them  as  a  measure  of  value  as  money,  and  theri*foreth(*y  arp 
re(>resentatives  of  value.  The  merchant  uses  them  In  buy  and  m-H  in 
order  to  exchange  proiluets  of  one  kind  for  thosi'  of  another.  Now, 
h<»w  are  yon  ^oing  to  supply  his  fnnciion  un<h'r  your  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment f  Will  you  ap]>oint  somebody  by  Slate  authority  to  ilo  that 
business! — A.  I  will  answtT  that  question  a>  I  und<*rstan<l  it.  Theob 
ject  of  \onr  merchant  is,  first,  to  buy  i-lieap  in  onli*r  to  m-II  d^ar — iu 
other  words  to  g(*t  soin<*thing  for  nothing.  That  is  tht*  cj.is.s  of  nirr 
chants  that  arcordin;^  t«)  my  idea  have  no  right  to  exist,  iNTansi'  I  (*on- 
sider  them  taking  something  without  giving  an  equivalent — thri\'f«iro 
stealing  something. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  yon  going  to  get  your  exchanges  maVl«*  umler  your 
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out-  ".liAi"  T«»i;iu  uiTrL'T  III'.  Toraiiiij:  iii»:-ni;h»i2S  f  ^^  <»i:ii;  vol.  fit**;  h:!i. 
.'•T  fc  J  Pill  II*.:.:  voTr  — A.  Nj  .  *  'PiiLii:  iijivt-  eAcL  imuirh  o:  *jk*  zrH^ie 
i-p^iiiriii^  i«T  iiT^i: :  rauL  itraifvL  n:  iraut-  Ti»  fit*ri  i:>  rwi.  iK»j9«iN.  «iu"i  :ho 

mh:  pTiiVjiit  liia;  iiiev  sliouia  repilait*  al.  liii^  larnnii^  ? — A.  Yos»  sir. 

^•.   SI2J•]•L»^*LI:    OLr   JHrr*-  iff  lUXid   is  In'TttT  tllAIl  aiU>:boT  .rt>  WO   kllOV 

»  liif  f-aM: ..  Ti  vbi»iL  ail   "« *»::  iroiiiC  :i«  civi  tLai  si:iH*rior  hmil  * — A.  i 

•  ^  ^  «  « 

AUIT  pt'lliL  T.'  ffi-f  lilt-  I^aDL  :<•  ai;YiK^U\. 

Q.  WeL,  viii-  i."  :i»  urit-nLim-  v'uc  sLali  bt»  jHTimiu^i  to  um*  h  ?  Ho* 
will  lilt-  dis:r:i»uiiiiL  i»:  ;iit-  CiH*d  iauu  auu  ibr  Iwiii  laiui  In*  n»jC"nUto»i  ♦ — 
A.  Tlif  iauvi  itsei:  vii;  i»f  owiiril  i»\  ;lu-  covmiiiitMii. 

W-  Ytr^ ;  "i»iiT  Tuu  an  ^lUiif:  li»  fiTivr  ibi-  ust-  o:"  11  lO  MMiu'U'Hix .  N  ow.  si;}> 
pi.«c>i»ii  hnd  iliu:  all  amaued.  aiiii  viiu  hail  fiSiaViishtHl  vour  iiiduMri^U 
CoveriiiZifLU  or  \iiia;fvei  yon  mishi  rbiHist-io  call  ii,bi>w  aiv  yon  p«in^ 
lo  diridtr  uDl  :bf  la:i(l  ?  Art*  \v*u  noiwi:  to  s^'Iiyi  one  inun  to  mko  Uiis 
piect-  f'f  laiJii  and  uiioiber  max:  ii«  laki-  ibaT  ]iiis*(  ?  Sonic  ot  ;ho  lanti.^-on 
kijow.  i>  wry  ^ikk]  and  sonu-  vtT\  luii,  aiul  vbui  1  want  to  knovi  is 
tK»w  JUL  an-  p(»:ijp  to  disTril»r.:r  ii  Ni»TiMju*To:il>  anioiii:  >oiir  T:uniors 
thriiii«:boui  ibf  <.-i»ui:!r\.  Wf  ;iil  know  Thai  wc  aiv  InMiiul  Tu  Ii;iV4'somo 
thing  Ui  t'a:.  ami  ibat  i:  i^a  imhiI  ol  :hv  liii:bt\s;  inrottrtaiuv  loa«ssi.;;n 
tilt*  iaxid  To  Tb-i>v  wbo  an*  j;:i»:ii::  :■>  m.ikt-  a  ;:o.H}nsi<oi  ii.  liow  :uv  \ou 
poiuirto  arri\ia'i  ibai  n->uiL  ? — A.  i^ii.  \\\a\  \>\ti\  M:n]tK'.  Vlwy  :iii';ill 
pruilQciu;;  for  o!iv  iv>niint>u  ]>:i:"i\  :  iiroiluv-iiif:  Tor  iIu'iiiM'ht's.  riii\\  in 
rxpmmoTj  i.iwij  al.  ib^>  ]inMliu*f.  i^u'i't-tori'. raili  tm^  ]ti'0(liii-rs  ;i>  :)  ]iail 
of  a  uiiiT^*'!  aud  r<>:n:uoii  raii!il>.:rMl  i:  liois  ii.t;  nuiin  x^liub  our  .;:oi*> 
t'li  oUH  pitt'e  <■!  iiiiitl  »ii  wl;itli  o,.;>  :iin  tbt-r. 

Q.  Ibeii  I  lUMUiManti  you  licit  :i!j  llu'  Linn  }irodiK-:>  w^ll  l>i-lo.)!;  lo 
tbflL  iii  coinnon  ;  lliat  Is,  ibi*  man  \v!i,>  ii.i>  tro:  onrciuld  o:  nn*  imm- w  tio 
has  no  «.-biid  V.  ill  *:o\  as  nimb  .is  lin-  i..;):i  who  It.i^  ir;i  « lirihi-ii.  Utli:i( 
tbe  idea .' — A.  Tb.i;  wi!i  di-)M-nd  on  \nt\\  miuli  In-  j>:oiiiii-r>. 

Q.  Tbvn  \X(-  \v:ll  ;i.N>iii:jr*  tii:ii  a  Li.ui  \\\i\    has  ^oi  u-n  «-iiiidi'i-n  wii!  pio 
dnee  just   as   nnu-b   a<  tin*  man  wlio   Ills  bnl  <mio  cl.iM.     1  nndcisiand 
yoar  UivAiry  To   In-  that  all   tlu*  laiincrs  ail  oxit  the  Inili'd  >t:ilrs  aiv 
(OittK  lo  have  I'Voruhin^  ronnrrhMl  ivitli  tarniin;:  hi  loniinon.  and  \iui 
im  tkftt  for  that   nMsoii  it   dor>  no:  niatlor  who  (H-ciipa*>  this  pircr  of 
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By  tbe  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  I  suppose  there  are  others  who  hold  the  same  opinions  thac 
you  do  f — A.  Unquestiouably ;  bat  I  do  not  like  to  speak  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  as  an  individual  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  But,  as  an  individual,  representing  some  others,  those  who  think 
like  you,  you  can  answer  the  question,  I  suppose  t — A.  Well,  I  and  a 
great  many  more  believe  in  a  form  of  government  where  all  the  means 
of  production,  of  public  transportation  and  of  exchange,  and  also  the 
land  should  become  the  public  prox)erty  of  the  people  and  be  under  the 
administration  ot  the  Government. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f — A.  I  mean  that  anything  that  would 
tend  to  become  a  monopoly  should  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  general  expression.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  Hera 
IS  a  merchant;  he  is  one  of  the  means  of  exchange.  His  business  con- 
sists in  exchanging  different  kinds  of  products.  Now,  what  would  yom 
do  with  him  under  3'our  new  government  f  Is  he  to  get  all  he  makes  is 
that  business,  or  is  somebody  else  1 — A.  He  is  to  have  all  he  earns;  ne 
more. 

Q.  Is  he  to  have  all  he  makes? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  will  yqu  let  him  havet — ^A.  For  exchanging  things f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  if  his  services  were  necessary,  I  should  give  hia 
all  he  earned, 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  now ;'  merchants  don't  get  any  more  now  thaa 
they  earn,  do  they  ! — A.  Fes.  Jay  Gould  never  earned  a  great  deal^ 
but  he  owns  a  terrible  lot. 

Q.  But  how  would  you  do  with  the  merchant  f  Under  our  law  and 
our  system  of  society  as  it  stands,  if  he  does  not  make  anything  the 
public  does  not])ay  him  anything.  Now,  what  do  you  pmposef — A.  I 
would  like  to  know  in  the  first  place  what  you  mean  by  "  make^f 

Q.  I  mean  that  he  gets  something  now  which  remaiuH  in  his  hands 
over  and  above  what  he  pays  out.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  npeak 
of  what  he  makes, — A.  Then  he  is  not  entitled  to  that. 

Q.  But  he  has  to  live. — A.  He  has  no  right  to  live  in  that  way.  He 
ought  to  produce  Komething.  As  Saint  Taul  sayM,  ^*  lie  that  will  not 
work  shall  not  eat.'' 

y.  Well,  then,  we  understand  that  you  will  not  have  any  mort*hant« 
in  your  new  government! — A.  No;  not  of  that  class. 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  matter  a  merchant  now  is  a  man  who  assumes 
with<»ut  any  diivct  authority  from  the  State  to  buy  and  s>  11  comnuMli- 
ties,  that  is,  to  conduct  exchanf^e.  We  have  money  which  is  a  measum 
of  value.  Gold  and  silver  have  no  intrinsic  value,  but  all  nations  havo 
recognized  them  as  a  measure  of  value  as  money,  and  therefore' tliry  ant» 
representatives  of  value.  The  miTrhant  uses  tliem  to  buy  and  m-II  in 
order  to  exchange  proilucts  of  <»ne  kind  for  (Iiom*  of  anothrr.  Now, 
how  are  you  ^oing  to  supply  his  function  nndiT  your  n(*w  form  of  gov 
crnment  f  Will  you  appoint  somebi>dy  by  Siatr  authority  to  do  thai 
business? — A.  1  will  answer  that  question  as  I  nndiTstand  ir.  Theob 
ject  of  Viuir  merchant  is,  first,  to  buy  <lieap  in  order  to  sell  d«»ar — m 
other  words  to  get  so.net liing  for  nothing.  That  is  the  eL«>.>  of  uht- 
chants  that  aeeordiiig  to  my  idea  have  no  right  to  exist,  lM'eaus«*  I  <*on- 
sider  them  taking  I'oniething  without  [giving  an  equivalent — tliei-efon* 
stealing  something. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  yon  going  to  get  your  exchanges  ma'ile  under  your 
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government  f — A.  Then,  too,  the  telegraphs  and  tbo  railroads,  we  think, 
dioold  be  public  property,  owned  by  the  Government. 

0*  Hold  on.  Let  us  not  talk  now  about  telegraphs,  but  about  wheat, 
com,  and  other  ])roduct><,  and  the  means  of  exchanging  them.  .  Yon 
hare  not  told  us  how  exchange  is  to  be  conducted  under  your  form  of 
govemment. — A.  Well,  it  is  necessary  to  say  what  I  was  going  to  say 
iu  order  to  answer  your  question. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  supply,  under  your  new  government,  the 
wants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance? — A.  In  my  new  govern- 
ment I  supply  it  in  this  way:  The  government  itself  would  have  to  do 
its  own  farming  to  begin  with,  and,  therefore,  an  employd  of  the 
government  would  be  acting  in  the  phice  of  that  merchant  that  you 
A|ieak  of, 

Q.  But  »upi)Ose  the  government  was  a  bad  farmer,  how  would  your 
crops  come  out  then  !  for  sometinies  y«u  know  the  Government  does 
things  badly. — A.  Then  the  nation  itself,  the  people  in  general,  would  be 
bud  farmers.  The  whole  nation  would  have  to  sink.  If  the  nation  aint 
able  to  sui>port  itself,  it  must  of  necessity  die. 

Q.  How  woidd  you  create  the  head  farmer  under  your  system,  the 
oiie  that  would  direct  the  farming  operations  f  Would  you  elect  him 
by  a  i)opular  vote! — A.  No ;  I  would  have  each  branch  of  the  trade 
separate  by  itself ;  each  branch  of  trade  to  elect  its  own  heads,  and  they 
to  take  that  particular  branch  under  their  control,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  all  the  branches  of  trade  acting  together  as  a  government. 

Q.  You  would  put  all  the  farmers  together,  then,  in  a  trades'  union, 
and  provide  that  they  should  regulate  all  the  farming  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  one  piece  of  land  is  better  than  another  (as  we  know 
18  the  case),  to  whom  are  you  going  to  give  that  superior  land  f — A.  I 
aint  going  to  give  the  land  to  anybody. 

Q.  Well,  who  is  to  determine  who  shall  be  permitted  to  use  it  f  How 
will  the  distribution  of  the  good  land  and  the  bad  land  be  regulated  f — 
A.  The  land  itself  will  be  owned  by  the  government. 

Q.  Yes:  but  you  are  going  to  give  the  use  of  it  to  somebody.  Now,  sup- 
pose you  had  that  all  arranged,  and  you  had  established  your  indnstrml 
government,  or  whatever  you  might  choose  to  call  it,  how  are  yon  going 
to  divide  out  the  land  f  Are  you  going  to  select  one  man  to  take  this 
piece  of  land  and  another  man  to  take  that  piece f  Some  of  the  land,  you 
know,  is  very  good  and  some  very  bad,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is 
how  }*ou  are  going  to  distribute  it  ssitisfactoiily  among  your  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  We  all  know  that  we  are  bound  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  that  it  is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance  to  assign 
the  land  to  those  who  are  going  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  IIow  are  you 
going  to  arrive  at  that  result  ? — A.  Oh,  that  is  very  simple.  They  aie  all 
producing  for  one  common  party ;  ])roducing  for  themselves.  Tliey  in 
common  own  all  they  produce.  Tiierefore,  each  one  ]>roduces  as  a  part 
of  a  united  and  common  family,  and  it  doe^  nut  matter  which  one  goes 
on  one  piece  of  land  or  which  gets  another. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  that  all  the  farm  products  will  belong  to 
them  in  common ;  that  is,  tbe  man  who  has  got  one  cliiltl  or  the  one  who 
has  no  child  will  get  as  much  as  the  man  who  has  ten  <*liil<h'en.  Is  that 
tbe  idea! — A.  That  will  depend  on  how  much  he  prodiu-es. 

Q.  Then  we  will  assume  that  a  man  who  has  got  ten  children  will  pro- 
duce just  as  much  as  tlie  man  who  has  hut  one  child.  I  understand 
yoar  tb'jory  to  be  that  all  the  farmers  all  over  the  United  States  are 
going  to  have  everything  connected  with  farming  in  common,  and  you 
mBg  that  for  that  I'eason  it  does  not  matter  who  occupies  this  piece  of 
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land  or  who  occupies  that.  We  will  overlook  for  the  present  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be  done  on  a  poor  piece  of  land 
to  produce  a  given  result  than  there  is  on  a  rich  piece,  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  given  amount  of  labor  will  produce  much  less  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  Now,  how  are  you  going  to  regulate  the  division  of  the 
products  under  such  circumstances  f — A.  When  I  work  ten  hours  a  day 
I  get  so  much  wages;  when  I  work  five  hours  I  get  only  so  much,  nie 
same  rule  would  ap])ly  to  farmers;  if  they  worked  so  many  days  they 
would  get  so  much ;  if  they  worked  so  many  more  days  they  would  get 
so  much  more ;  and  so  on. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  suppose  they  would  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  that  yo« 
would  be  f — A.  That  is  entering  into  the  price  that  they  would  get 

By  Mr.  Call  :  , 

Q.  But  is  not  the  rule  which  you  suggest  the  present  rule  f  If  a  man 
works  ten  hours  on  his  own  farm  does  ho  not  get  more  than  the  man 
who  works  but  two  hours  f — A.  That  may  be  so  when  he  works  on  his 
farm,  providing  he  aint  in  debt. 

Q.  If  you  hire  a  man  to  work  ten  hours  don't  you  pay  him  more  than 
you  pay  a  man  who  works  but  two  f — A.  Well,  if  I  owned  the  farm,  I 
might  work  only  two  hours,  or  I  might  not  work  at  all,  and  still  get  far 
more  money  out  of  it  than  the  man  who  worked  ten  hours  a  day. 

Q.  But  on  the  basis  on  which  we  are  talking  now,  we  have  done  away 
with  all  that  question  of  ownership.  When  you  hire  a  man A.  [In- 
terrupting.]   But  you  don't  hire  a  man  on  my  plan. 

Q.  You  do  not  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  How  can  the  State  hire  a  man  and  yoa 
hire  him  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  1  should  be  in  favor  of  a  better  state  of  things  if  you  can  find 
a  definite  and  practical  way  of  getting  at  it.  I,  too,  think  that  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  in  the  world  ought  to  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  wear,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  every  reasonable  measure  that  looks 
in  that  direction ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  get  into  a  state  of  things 
where  we  would  be  all  starved  before  we  got  through.  Now,  1  under- 
stand that  you  pro|H)se  to  divide  the  product  out  among  different 
men  according  to  the  numlier  of  hours  that  each  man  works.  Sup- 
pose another  man  who  has  eight  or  ten  children  is  a  much  lietter 
skilled  farmer  than  you  are,  and  you  have  not  got  any  children,  and  yoa 
work  twelve  houra  a  day,  and  suppose  you  come  to  this  man  who  ha* 
this  large  family,  and  who  has  proilut:ed  twice  as  much  as  you  have, 
and  propose  an  even  division  because  you  and  he  have  worked  the  same 
number  of  hours,  do  you  think  that  a  division  on  that  basis  would  l>e 
reasonable  in  such  a  case  f  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  element 
of  skill  f — A.  Well,  in  fact  that  has  alrea<ly  disappeared.  It  has  alreaul j 
disapi)eared  from  farming,  because  the  small  farmers  of  the  West  are 
comi)elled  to  sell  out  and  go  to  work  for  the  larger  farmers. 

Q.  Then  1  understand  that  we  are  to  have  a  state  of  things  in  i^hich 
8Ui>erior  skill  and  aptitude  for  any  given  occupation  is  to  be  ignore«i 
or  is  to  disapiiear  entirely  f — A.  It  is  disappearing  under  the  pre^ient 
system. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  one  machinist  has  just  as  much  skill  as  another! 
Is  that  your  )>raotical  ex|>erience! — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  case  in  regard  to  farmers  t 
That  is  not  my  observation.  My  observation  is  that  one  man  is  a  good 
lisnner,  while  another  man  can  hardly  make  the  seed  that  he  plaout*— 
A.  I  believe  that  under  the  system  of  large  fimning  and  the  eoocea- 
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tntion  of  all  the  economic  forces  for  production,  the  machinery  instead 
if  the  man  is  the  brains. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  idea.  If  we  can  make  brains  by  machinery  we 
•  will  aolve  all  our  difficulties.  But  how  is  that  to  be  done  T — A.  I  am 
!  Mi  saying  that  we  can  make  brains  by  machinery. 

Q.  If  we  can  make  a  substitute  for  brains,  that  will  do.  — A.  Well, 
.ttat  is  done  now. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  workiugman  at  a  dis- 
'  iKiee^  who  puts  the  protection  question  in  this  way :  He  say8,  that  the 
luiff  was  imposed  in  order  to  protect  American  manufactures;  and, 
therefore,  he  insists  upon  it  that  the  immigration  of  foreign  cheap  labor 
« ihoald  be  prohibited,  because  the  American  workiugman  is  an  article 
if  American  manufacture,  which  should  be  protected  like  all  other 
irtieles. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  I  think  the  glory  of  the  American  meclianic  is  that  he  has  de- 
vrtoped  a  wonderfully  aui)erior  capacity  so  as  to  elevate  himself  to  be 
tnperior  kind  of  man ;  but  we  will  suppose  that  that  is  not  true;  that 
9fery  man  is  alike,  and  that  by  this  substitution  of  machinery  for  brains 
i«  hare  arrived  at  a  state  of  equality  as  to  capacity ;  still  the  question 
tthes,  how  are  you  going  to  distribute  what  you  produce  f  The  farmers 
kare  got  it  all  (I  am  talking  of  farming  products  now),  and  the  ques- 
Hon  is  how  are  you  going  to  get  it  out  of  their  hands — ^the  com,  the 
wheat,  the  |K>rk,  the  cotton,  the  sugar,  and  all  the  other  products  that 
we  need — how  are  you  going  to  get  that  out  of  the  hands  of  those  whe 
prodoce  it,  and  get  it  properly  distributed  to  the  community  gener- 
dlyf — ^A.  By  the  same  system  as  that  on  which  the  post-office  works 
iow.    We  exchange  our  ideas  through  the  mails,  don't  wef 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then,  why  cannot  we  have  a  similar  system  of  exchange 
tf  oar  conimo<]itiest  If  I  want  a  pair  of  shoes  in  exchange  for  my  iroa 
Work,  why  cannot  the  exchange  be  eflFected  in  that  way  ! 

Q.  Then  you  are  going  to  have  somebody  do  that  business  of  ex- 
•toigef — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  is,  you  will  bring  all  the  surplus  that  the  farmers  raise,  after 

tting  out  the  supply  for  their  own  families,  and  distribute  it.    We 

^ke  now  a  surplus  of  six  or  seven  billion  bushels  of  wheat.    That  is 

^  going  to  be  deposited  in  some  place,  I  suppose,  if  you  can  find  a 

PUop  big  enough  to  hold  it.    Then,  how  are  you  going  to  regulate  the 

'isfribution,  the  exchange?    How  much  machinery,  for  instance,  is  a 

•*in  to  get  for  his  wheat  and  his  comt     In  short,  how  will  you  regulate 

^llat  whole  business  of  exchange f — A.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to  <le- 

'tiewhat  i>ortion  each  shall  get. 

Q.  But  somebody  will  have  to  regulate  that! — A.  Undonbte<lly. 

Q.  And  your  idea  ih  that  the  stnte  shall  appoint  people  to  do  that. 

^ow,  do  yon  think  the  farmers  will  be  siitisfied  with  what  that  Home- 

lody  does  about  that  business?     Do  you  think  you  could  provide  any 

iray  in  which  everylnxly  wouhl  l>e  satisfied,  in  whi(?h  nolKKly  would  feel 

Miat  he  was  cheated,  or  would  l>e  <lispoKe<l  to  say,  "  1  do  not  get  enough 

if  this  for  my  wheat  or  my  corn,"  or  rice  versa  t    Suppose  some  of  them 

irere  to  say,  for  instance.,  '*  You  are  dividing  this  in  sueJi  a  mnnner  that 

I  and  my  family  iire  going  to  starve;  wt»  do  not  get  enoufch  to  clothe  us 

eomfortably;  we  do  not  get  enough  of  the  things  that  are  hron^ht  from 

ibroad.^    How  would  yon  regulate  that?— A.  You  want  me  to  lay  down 

the  whole  industrial  system  in  a  nutshell,  in  about  three  minutes. 

Q*  I  know  it  is  a  puzzling  matter,  hut  that  is  not  strange.     For  two 
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tboasand  years  we  have  been  experimeDting  and  trying  to  find  out  tb0 
best  way  of  doing  these  very  things? — A.  Yes ;  one  i)ortiou  of  as  huy^ 
and  the  other  portion  have  been  trying  to  find  out  how  to  make  nil  thtf .' 
<5an  out  of  the  rest. 

Q.  !No  doubt  there  have  been  thieves  and  robbers  in  all  ages  and 
iiountrics  of  the  world,  but  good  men  have  always  been  trying  Co  find  i 
out  the  best  means  of  making  a  just  and  equitable  distributioD  d 
the  world's  products. — A.  1  think  all  that  has  been  pretty  clearly  provm 
by  such  men  as  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle  and  othei*s  of  that  class,  aud  1 
think  it  would  be  well  to  study  those  men.  I  think  it  is  more  thaul 
can  do  to  lay  down  that  whole  matter  in  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  there  had  been  a  tendcntry  of  opinioi 
among  workiiigmeii  toward  the  conclusion  that,  if  necessary,  then 
must  be  a  forcible  revolution  on  the  princii>le  that  every  uuiu  slionldlM 
perfectly  free  to  do  what  he  sees  fit  to  do  f — A.  1  said  nothing  of  tbi 
kind. 

Q.  Well,  our  present  system  of  government  is  built  upon  that  tlieoiy; 
4ind  in  the  Federal  Constitution  aud  in  ever>'  State  coustitutiou  tbireii 
a  bill  of  rights  commencing  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ai- 
sertiug  that  the  whole  scheme  of  government  shall  be  constructed  ro  M 
to  enable  every  man  to  be  free  to  do  exactly  what  he  pleases  1o  do,  ei- 
cept 

Q.  rinterrupting.]  Yes;  ** except" 

Q.  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  is  provided  that  he  shall  do  it  lawfaQf 
and  i)eaceably ;  not  by  force.  Personal  security  and  personal  liberry : 
those  are  the  foundations  of  this  Government.  Now,  you  say  that  oar 
present  system  does  not  work  out  right,  and  that  we  must  forcibly  revo- 
lutionize it  and  establish  a  common  system  by  whicli  iudi>iduuis  shal 
not  be  ft*ee  to  do  as  they  do  now,  but  the  Government  shall  take  cbarf!* 
of  all  these  matters.  You  see,  of  course,  that  your  idea  and  the  ideaoi 
which  the  present  system  of  society  rests  are  in  direct  contravention  of 
each  other.  If  every  man  is  free  to  farm;of  course  your  plan  of  liaviof 
the  Government  do  all  the  farming  cannot  be  established.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  know  is :  What  practical  shape  is  this  opinion  of  the  work- 
iugmen,  of  which  you  speak,  taking  in  regard  to  the  form  of  Govcro* 
ment  which  they  propose  to  establish  when  the  present  Governmeut  ii 
i-evolutionized  T — A.  In  the  first  place,  the  workingmen  believe  lliai 
l>ersonal  liberty  should  cease  wheie  it  intorfen*8  with  the  liberty  of 
others.  That  is  why  this  present  form  of  Government  has  failed;  wlyr 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of  Indei>endence;  incouHiffteot 
with  even  the  very  first  part  of  the  Declaration,  which  asserts  thatal 
men  have  a  right  to  live. 

Q.  Then  you  propose  a  form  of  government  in  whicli  |K>rsonal  lil»erty 
is  to  be  denied  f — A.  When  it  interferes  with  the  lilH-riy  of  others. 

Q.  Who  is  to  decide  that  f  Under  our  luesent  lorni  of  GoveiumeDl 
no  tribunal  has  a  right  to  decide  thataman^s  personal  liberty  in terlVnai 
with  that  ofanybody  else  unless  he  commitsaciime;  his  liberty  in ab>olut'- 
Now,  to  whom  will  you  give  t^he  authority  to  decide  when  a  man's  ^r- 
sonal  liberty  tobea  mechanic  or  a  farmeror  stimethingelse  that  be  wihbrt 
to  be  interferes  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  f  [The  witness  did  »•< 
answer.] 

LONG   HOirns   OF  LABOR. 

By  the  CHAIUMA^' : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  fact  which  yon  care  to  state  to  \b^ 
committee t — A.  Only  in  regard  to  the  long  hours  that  luachinisU  h*^ 
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iD  irock  in  this  oomitxy  and  in  England,  and  tbe  eifeot  of  lon^  hoars  on 
Ae  life  of  the  machinist.  Under  the  ten  honr  system  the  avera^re  lif^ 
af  the  machinist  in  England  is  thirty-one  years. 

By  Mr.  Geokgx  : 

Q.  Thirty-one  years  from  hiB  birth,  do  yoo  moan,  or  thirty -one  yoiars 
ftom  the  time  he  enters  into  the  business  f — A.  I  mean  that  he  lives  only 
tDthe  ape  of  thirty -one  years.  The  average  life  of  the  machinist  to-day 
the  nine-hours  ifystem  is  a  little  over  forty-one  ye4ir^ 

By  the  Chubxaiv  : 

Q.  Do  yoo  think  that*resalt  is  largely  attribntable  to  the  lessening  of 
honrs  of  labor  f    Have  the  wages  of  machinists  increased  in  the 
time  f — ^A.  WeD,  I  cannot  say  anything  aboat  the  increase  of 
va^es  there. 

Q.  Is  the  machinist  growing  more  intelligent  generally  in  England  t — 
▲•  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  the  same  process  of  subdivision  going  on  in  the  craft  there 
yon  say  is  going  on  heref — A.  Yes  sir,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
ihe  apprentices  there  learn  the  trade;  the  organization  ciMnpels 
to  learn  the  trade, 

Q.  Yes ;  but  the  trade  they  learn  I  suppose  is  this  simple  manipula- 
tion of  a  piece  of  machinery'  which,  as  yon  say,  requires  less  and  loss  skill 
from  year  to  year  T — A.  Well,  they  have  jiot  to  learn  one  branch  of  the 
business  at  least. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  idea  that  there  must  be  some  radical  change,  o\^n 
if  it  be  a  forcible  change,  in  the  condition  of  society,  is  very  ginicral 
wmotkp  the  machinists. — A.  Yes,  sir;  among  the  organizt^l  nmchinists. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  f — A.  1  oi^nhl  not  toll  you  that.  I 
wookl  not  tell  you  if  I  could.  I  am  not  alloweil.  Do  you  moan  the 
nmber  in  the  trade  f 

Q.  I  will  not  insist  npon  your  telling,  and  I  would  not  have  quostioniHl 
yon  on  the  i>oint  if  you  had  intimatetl  that  you  did  not  wish  to  answt^r. 
Have  you  any  impression  as  to  the  number  of  pcisons  that  sire  engaged 
in  your  crattt — A.  Annind  New  York  and  vicinity  I  think  there  aw 
about  8,0iM)  machinists  employed. 

Q.  A^^machiuist^is  a  man  who  makes  any  variety  <^fmotal1ic  nuiehin- 
ary,  ishenott  There  are  wooden  ]K>rtions  in  many  ot*  the  maeliines 
that  yoo  make,  I  supiH>se;  arc  the  men  wlio  make  those  wtHnlen  ]H)rtiona 
included  ainong  machinists! — A.  1  do  not  include  those,  only  tlic  men 
that  work  iu  the  metals. 


New  York,  A  ugust  28,  188;^. 
James  E.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 

Question.  What  is  your  ocx»Jipation  t — Answer.  I  am  a  telegraph  num  f 
some  call  ns  ^Minemen"  ami  some  '*  repair  men.'' 

Q.  How  Uing  have  you  been  in  the  business  t — A.  HetwiH»n  twelvo 
years  and  fifteen  years. 

WAGES  OF  TELEGRAPU  LINKMKN. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  wages  of  linemen  lUteen  years  ago! — A, 
Tbe  wagea  for  a  climber  lineman  was  not  less  than  $3  a  day ;  his  hel|K)r 
§2  to  92M  a  day. 
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Q.  What  does  the  helper  get  now  t — A.  From  $30  to  $40  a  month. 

Q.  What  do  the  linemen  get  now  t — A.  They  get  what  is  snpposed 
to  be  an  average  salary  of  $65  a  month,  bnt  they  do  not  all  get  that.  It 
amounts  to  $2.09§  a  day  the  way  the  company  counts  it. 

Q.  Are  the  men  hired  by  the  month  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  hiret 
by  the  month,  bnt  if  they  lose  a  day  they  arc  docked. 

SOOIAL  CONDITION  GETTING  WORSE. 

Q.  What  is  their  social  condition  as  compare^  with  what  it  was  sooi* 
years  ago  t — A.  Very  poor. 

Q.  Do  they  live  more  poorly  now  than  they  did  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  be- 
cause we  only  get  about  $2.09  a  day  now,  first-class  men,  and  a  man  with  a 
fomily  cannot  feed  his  family  and  pay  rent  in  New  York  on  tbatamoant. 

Q.  Is  there  more  work  now  or  less  than  there  was  formerly  f — A» 
More  work.  I  can  say  that  there  is  one  hundred  wires  now  to  the  ods 
there  that  was  seven  years  ago  in  New  York. 

Q.  How  much  more  work  is  there  now  than  there  was  then  t — A.  Well, 
a  man  that  gets  $63  a  month  now  they  will  put  in  three  or  four  poor 
men  at  a  cheap  salary  and  make  the  good  man  do  the  work — make  liioi 
make  up  for  the  gang.  That  is  the  way  they  work  'em,  and  if  you  don't 
do  it  they  discharge  you. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  all  your  life  t — A.  For 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  probably  a  little  longer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  follow  any  other  business  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  drove  a 
small  one-horse  truck  when  1  was  a  boj.  I  have  been  out  of  this  bosi- 
uess,  too,  for  a  while.  That  was  when  they  would  not  give  me  a  bitna- 
don  because  I  would  not  work  for  th6ir  pay.  They  had  rednoed  it 
down  two  or  three  years  ago  so  that  the  best  man  could  not  get  over 
$60  and  was  glad  to  get  that,  and  I  went  to  work  driving  a  wagon  and 
doing  anything  that  I  could  get  liold  of-^moving  funiiture,  and  so  on. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  your  com}>ensatiou  at  that  business  t — A.  If  I 
could  get  enough  of  it  to  do  as  a  helper  in  moving  furniture  I  could  rnaku 
more  at  it  than  at  the  telegraph  business. 

Q.  How  did  it  actually  turn  out  in  that  respect  f  Did  you  make  monk 
than  you  could  make  as  a  lineman  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  make  mori) 
while  I  was  at  it,  but  it  whs  not  steady.  If  I  got  good  steady  work  at 
that  buHiness  I  could  make  $3.50  or  $4  a  day. 

Q.  You  are  a  skilled  workman  in  your  line  I  suppose  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  consider  myself  a  first  class  man  in  any  branch  of  the  bosiness  as  re- 
gards linemen. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  four  children. 

Q.  What  Vent  do  you  have  to  pay  f — A.  I  am  paying  now  $11  a  mouth 
for  four  little  rooms.    Four  or  five  years  ago  I  paid  only  $8  a  montlu 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  city  of  New  York  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  raisoil 
here. 

Q.  You  rent  rooms  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  four  small  rooms  in  a  tenemeui 
house  in  a  tenement  neighborhood. 

Q.  That  is  out  of  the  $b5  a  month  which  you  receive  3*ou  pay  $11  a 
month  for  rent.  Now,  supiK)se  you  could  get  a  good  comfortable  house  for 
$11  a  month,  would  you  consider  that  an  extravagant  rent  T — A.  Nu,  Mr; 
I  would  not  think  $11  a  mouth  was  dear  if  I  bad  good  aiwrtmeuts.  I 
think  I  have  a  dieap  place  now  considering  the  rate  of  rents  tu  New 
York.    The  rent  generally  is  $8  a  mouth  for  a  room  and  bed-roum« 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  location  in  which  f on  live  healtby  f— A.  It 
U  as  healthy  as  U  is  anywhere  in  the  neighboiiHiod.    It  is  a  very  thieklf 


|M3iMuafcieL  uei^iNiriiiifNi.     i  iu^vt  noi  Ul^  four  nvmis  ri^ii  riiroi«^}.  m. 
am-  fiiMT  lir  uh  «uk<-  ol  iIm*  ciiiU^rt*!..  and  1  nftv  k  lir:j(    mo^^  ns   :ii»i: 


(^  «.;ai.  vrtL  t(iaT«- lilt  cikt  m:  rioThiur  yonr  f**niil\  onintVirrjiMx  »i»«-r»' 
«|0e*rLau*7  * — a.  I  cuuiioT  IvV.  vol  ihaT  ltec«iQs<- 1  h«i\-(*i:'i  hnd  ihv  monr*\ 
li'  ciiiiiM  liteiL  n^ieinTiililT .     1  Rttiinoi  feed  rbeni  And  rloMit  ihen.  and 

i^  Tii-»i.  VOL  art  xioT  *liit-  to  w^H  tnm\  t-xxH'zivm'e  iihhi  :;  ;n>st*  h^ne 
tar  i-«iii1nn;init  and  res]»w^iihk-  cloibinf  T  1  van:  t»^  co\  ui  iho  <viS4  M" 
Ximl  arcordui^  T4'  tlit-  HVt-Jturt-  prKse>  lif«'. — A.  1  cAnnoi  :^'V.  yoa  ihM 
«ZJMt:;-  :  I  iiuvf  no:  Lad  l  cLKUct-  ir  f.uc  oni. 

Q.  Hov  did  urt-  .^onr  rbiidrei!  T — A.  The  o]d(*$l  i^  huh  yoars^  oi  fipt*^ 
M»c  tlM-  Tuiiii{!t4«;  l^  atniu*  u  nioiiiL  old. 

QL  i»|i  voc  think  von  c-oi:)d  rlolbf*  yo.::  :a:nii>  oonraforr^Mx  on  $i\'iO 
iiT  f  :ififi  UT^sBT* — A.  I  c-^mid  noi  say. 

Q.  Qui  Vein  leE  ii>  Tbf  c^isT  of  scltsisu-nf-e  for  your  tamily  ? — A.  1  c«M)Ki 
ii€>:  any  a'tHiu;  thai  triTbei. 

^  Tun  can  cmly  say  tbcii  ibai  yo«i  Ziud  ihax  :bo  wjt4ro>  >'oa  xtvoivo 
l^  •suni^y  ixiadecnai*'  f^r  :bt-ir  coiiiforr^iMr  Mi]»'j»or;  T — A.  Yes.  sir ;  u  i> 
loii  iw.  etqiecially  in  our  l>aNiiJt*ss.    Tin'  v  t^ii  iuui  5<'ar  .r*  oar  busi;uvss  i> 

Ql  Xiit-  oltjcicT  of  a>kin^  iLi^ise  qae-S4i.*n>  in  an  iiu'^uux  ;i>  «o  ni;)t!oi> 
;»iiL  vlu'jb  till*  Govemmenu  as  at  ]tros**nt  oonsTiniti\i,  has  ]V«-or  lo 
<ieal  mui^  alvay$  have  rffereni'se  lo  zx'vonno  an*!  taxsinon.  I  do  no:  novr 
reSer  u*  any  chaugre  of  powrunii-n!.  If  xlw  ]»ivj>^'  sih»  fit  to  cb;ui^^ this 
farm  of  government  and  substiiniea  Sivialistiior  Ani:n)H^rial  form,  that 
2ft  aiioibeT  gaoiioZi  with  ^bu-b  wt  have  nothing  to  do  at  pn\Nont.  Iho 
qneexion  for  u*  now Ls  what  itraeTii'^il  los:isiation.  oithor  5nUUo  or  l\Hlor;il, 
i*  within  iLt:  i»ower  of  our  G\»\ernu)ent  rt>  ai  ]uvMnt  i-onstitutiHl  for  Mu* 
oenefii  of  all  the  iieoi*^^'  of  the  Unitinl  Siai^-s.  those  who  lalvr  in  one 
tj»de  a^  wrll  as  those  who  laWr  in  anotbii  :  :)nd  in  that  (Mint  of  \iow 
of  oonree  the  qoe^tiou  uf  sueb  measures  as  w  112  nHlnrethe  |iriiV>of«Mni 
BMjdities  that  are  cunsamed  by  the  ]K\)]ih'  ^renerally  is  of  iuiportaniv. 
It  i»  fnan  that  jiuiut  of  view  that  I  ask  the.^^*  questions.  Now  I  umler 
sSJUid  you  to  fi^y  that  as  priees  range  here  an  ineome  of  #l!.tH)  a  day  (even 
with  education  free)  is  entin*ly  inadiH)uate  for  the  iHtuitortabh^  support 
«if  a  family,  to  say  nothing  about  euabliu;;  a  man  to  h\\  up  something 
lor  future' necessities  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  es)HH'ially  in  our  business*  As  I 
iAid  a  while  ago  there  is  a  gn\it  deal  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  busiuiHts 
chat  tbe  public  does  not  know*  anything  about.  Then^  is  no  shoe  made 
thai  will  last  a  man  over  a  month,  and  his  ehtthes  aiv  getting  torn  all 
the  lime  from  crawling  in  and  out  among  these  wires.  A  man  haN  to 
get  around  almost  like  a  snake  up  theiv  and  it  takes  all  the  iuoue\  he 
■-an  make  to  clothe  him,  an«l  if  yimdo  not  lt»ok  a  little  deeent  ai^oumi  the 
i^miian>*s  office  they  don't  want  you. 

Q.  Is  there  much  danger  to  lite  or  person  in  \our  buKines.sf — A.  Ve.N, 
Mr;  it  is  all  dangerous  and  risky,  every  bit  ot  it.  When  we  atv  gmng 
on  housetops  one  man  will  hang  over  the  wall  while  the  other  IioMn 
him  by  the  legs;  and  in  putting  on  llxture.s  he  will  work  there  all  da,\, 
t>r  may  be  for  a  mouth,  and  that  lixlure  nuiy  eome  down  any  time,  auti 
that  is  the  last  of  him. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  many  accidents  (Mrnrring  to  m«'n  in  voiir 
buaiuess? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Last  spring  wc  lost  a  man  that  workeil  for 
the  American  District  Company.  lie  step])ed  out  from  a  wintlow  on  a 
roof  aud  had  to  stoop  over  a  Lug  well  lukh*;  he  had  hold  of  a  har  (ihal 
the  only  way  that  he  could  go  i>nt  to  those  wires),  an«l  tlir  bar  ^aru 
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way  and  he  went  down  and  was  killed.  Another  man  got  his  leg  broke: 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  sned  the  company  for  about  thre^  years,  am 
did  not  get  his  expenses. 

Q.  Was  theje  no-compensation  made  to  the  family  of  the  roan  tbfi 
was  killed? — A.  Ko,  sir.  When  the  company  found  out  that  the  lint 
men  were  going  to  make  a  collection  among  themselves  to  burj'  tb 
man,  they  buried  him. 

Q.  But  they  made  no  provision  for  the  family  t — A.  Oh,  no.  The/ 
never  take  care  of  your  family  after  you  are  gone.  They  put  somebodj 
else  in  yonr  place.  They  do  not  respect  a  lineman  in  any  way,  shap^ 
or  form,  any  more. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  pay  a  man  while  he  is  suffering  from  injiuy 
received  in  their  service  f — A.  They  will  pay  him  while  ho  is  iu  the 
hospital,  but  if  he  comes  out  and  is  fit  for  nothing,  they  do  not  kiov 
him.  We  have  cases  now  of  men  that  had  their  legs  broken,  and  iti» 
only  since  the  strike  that  the  company  would  give  them  a  job  of  worlc. 

AOaBESSIONS  AND  EXAOTIONS  OF  THE  TELEGBAPH  OOHPAinE& 

Q.  How  does  the  telegraph  company  get  permission  to  put  up  tbew 
wires  and  fixtures  on  houses  t — A.  In  some  cases  they  get  permission, 
but  in  the  majority  of  them  the  lineman  goes  up  on  one  .comer  itnl 
pulls  the  wire  over  and  fastens  it  without  asking  permission. 

Q.  Does  not  the  company  pay  anything  for  the  privilege! — A.  They 
pay  on  some  buildings.  They  do  not  pay  until  they  are  compelled  to.  If 
they  can  move  off  onto  somebody  else's  building  they  don't  pay.  Vif 
get  oor  orders  to  go  out  building  a  line,  and  if  it  is  an  overhead  litt* 
we  are  told  to  take  it  over  the  housetops.  They  do  not  stop  to  tell  lui 
how  to  get  it  there ;  but  if  we  don't  get  it  there  they  will  get  somebody 
else  that  will,  and  we  will  be  discharged  as  ^^  no  good." 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  submit  I — A.  In  reganl 
to  our  work,  we  may  be  called  on  at  any  hour,  in  case  of  a  storm,  and 
sent  out  to  any  place  to  fix  wires  that  are  down,  and  we  get  uotbin^ 
extra  for  tbat.  They  might  allow  us  25  cents  fur  our  suppt-r,  bat  tbat 
is  all.  I  have  been  chilled  out  at  nights  and  on  Sundays  on  extm  work 
and  have  never  received  a  penny  for  it,  and  iu  the  winter  time  if  a  pol<? 
is  d«»wn,  iu  water  or  slush,  we  have  all  to  go  iu  there  and  get  it  and 
put  it  up,  and  even  if  we  have  to  go  up  to  our  arms  in  water  to  set  tlif 
poles  we  do  not  get  anythin;j  more  for  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  contracts  made  with  the  owners  of  houses  over 
which  these  wires  run,  as  chiined  by  the  Western  Union  Telegrtpli 
Company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  few,  as  1  said  before,  io  placw 
where  they  have  to  get  on  the  houses,  because  they  cannot  very  well 
get  around  them.  In  those  cases  they  will  go  and  try  to  get  tbe  privi- 
lege by  agreeing  to  do  something  for  the  owner,  such  as  taking  care  of 
the  roof  or  something  like  that,  but  whenever  they  can  they  avuid  pajio^ 
anything  at  all.  I  have  been  building  lines  here  iu  the  city  for  the  laat 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I  have  put  a  great  many  of  these  staudanis 
on  housetops,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  put  ou  witli- 
out  ])ermission,  and  in  many  ciises  iho  owner  does  not  know  anytbiOb 
about  them  for  months  after  they  are  put  up,  until  he  hapiwo:*  to  ^ 
onto  his  roof,  and  after  he  discovers  the  thing  there  it  will  gi*uerally 
take  him  about  two  years  to  find  out  who  owns  it.  Of  course  the  liu<^ 
men  know  of  t  hese  things,  but  they  dasn'i  apetik.  If  they  say  ati3*tbiii|f 
in  any  way,  shapei  or  form,  they  are  dischaipfd,  and  onoe  joa  are  dif^ 
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charged  yon  are  put  on  a  black  list,  aud  cannot  get  employed  any 

more. 

.    Q.  How  many  of  yon  tinemen  are  there  in  this  city  t — A.  There  are 

abont  450  linemen  and  helpers. 

Q.  Are  the  duties  of  both  those  classes  substantially  the  same  T — A. 
Well,  the  hel|)er  ia  a  man  not  perfect  yet  in  the  business ;  a  ^^  ground- 
hand  ^  we  call  Irim  or  a  "  helper.'' 

Q.  In  the  country  I  suppose  there  are  not  so  many  men  of  your  craft 
required  as  in  the  city  f — A.  In  the  country  and  in  all  these  cities  they 
have  a  number  of  men — ^in  fact  all  gangs  have  groundmen  as  well  as 
linemen,  but  they  do  not  get  as  good  pay  as  they  get  here.  This  is  the 
headquarters  for  linnmen's  pa3% 

Q.  What  proportion  do  the  linemen  bear  in  number  to  the  opera- 
tors t — A.  There  are  not  near  so  many  linemen. 

Q.  Are  there  about  half  as  many  as  there  are  operators  in  this  city  f — 
A.  I  guess  we  are  about  one-third  as  many. 

Q.  That  is,  there  would  be  from  1,200  to  1,500  openvtors  and  about  450 
linemen  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  linemen  strike  recently  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  taken  back  t — A.  Ko,  sir;  and  I  do  not  expect  to 
be.    I  am  on  the  black  list. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  you  would  h<ive  any  difSculty  in  obtaining  work, 
at  a  distant  point  if  you  should  apply  for  itT — ^A.  Yes,  sir  |  I  think  if  I 
went  all  over  the  United  States  wherever  the  Western  Union  Company 
is  concerned  I  would  be  chased  away  every  time  I  applied  for  a  position. 

Q.  Why  T — A.  Well,  they  have  got  me  down  as  a  leader. 

Q.  You  are  a  pretty  bad  man  then  t — A.  That  is  what  they  consider 

me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  alleged  requirement  by  the  com- 
pany of  an  oath  or  an  agreement  from  those  who  have  been  reengaged 
after  having  taken  part  in  the  recent  strike,  as  a  condition  of  reemploy- 
mentf — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  words,  but  a  lineman  has  to  take 
the  same  if  he  goen  back  there. 

Q.  Youundei-stand  that  there  is  some  condition  of  that  kind  imx)Osedt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact  T — A.  From  those  that  have 
gone  back. 

Q.  Has  that  the  effect  to  break  up  your  organization  entirely  t — A. 
Ob,  yes ;  they  are  also  instructed  that  if  they  are  found  going  to  any 
meeting  they  will  be  discharged. 

Q.  Aud  the  effect  of  that,  I  suppose  has  been  to  break  up  the  organi- 
sation t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  is,  here  in  the  city,  and  it  is  the  same 
rule  all  over  the  country  with  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  these 
telephone  companies  will  be  the  same. 

Q.  The  o^ierators  who  have  gone  back  and  the  linemen  who  have  been 
^ng<*g^  have  gone  back  on  the  same  condition  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
cannot  get  a  situation  with  the  company  iu  any  other  way.  None  of 
the  old  Western  Union  linemen  wont  back.  A  few  from  another  com- 
pany went  in,  but  they  had  to  sign  that  paper ;  a  great  many  went  back 
to  the  telephone  company. 

Q.  Wlint  is  the  purport  of  that  paper  or  agreement  that  tbey  have  to 
Bigii  T — A.  It  reads,  that  no  man  is  allowed  to  be  connected  with  any 
aodety,  secret  organization,  or  anything  like  that — that  he  must  give 
vp  all  organizations. 

4B  O— — (5  LAW) 
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By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  get  back  into  employment  a«  a  line- 
man at  good  reasonable  compensation  f — A.  Do  you  mean  back  to  the 
Western  Union  I 

Q.  No ;  but  back  in  the  telegraph  business  as  a  lineman.  I  suppose 
you  prefer  that  to  any  other  work,  don't  you? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  been 
at  it  for  years,  you  know. 

Q.  And,  supposing  that  you  could  get  reasonable  compensation,  you 
would  i>refer  that  kind  of  employment  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  it  and  satisfied  with  it  on  the  whole  as  your 
employment! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  working  at  it  now,  in  a  different 
branch  of  the  business;  that  is,  wiring  a  building  uptown  ;  putting  in 
wire  for  the  electric  liglitsand  call  bells,  &c. — a  short  job. 

Q.  And  you  of  course  would  like  permanent  employment  in  your  oc- 
cupation t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  means  have  you  got  in  your  mind  by  which  you  think 
that  result  could  be  attained  f  I  do  not  speak  of  yon  individually  in 
this  matter,  but  of  you  as  a  representative  man.  What  measures  ixxnr 
to  you  which  you  think  would  bring  about  these  two  tilings;  your  i>er- 
manent  reinstatement  in  this  business  of  yours  and  reasonable  eomiieu- 
sation  which  would  furnish  a  comfortable  support  for  yourself  and  yiHU* 
family  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  way  to  get  that  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment could  compel  them  to  give  reasonable  compensation,  or  else  a 
strike — the  organization  of  the  men. 

Q.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  Government  should  compel  them  to 
give  reasonable  compensation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Government  is  com])Osed  of  men  selected  by  the  people  froni. 
a  vast  region  of  country.   Now,  what  means  would  you  suggest  by  whiekx 
you  could  get  those  men  to  agree  as  to  what  reasonable  conii>eu8atio^^ 
would  bet — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  to-day. 

Q.  And  suppose  they  did  agree  upon  something  as  reasonable  cocij. 
pensation,  and  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  you  have  to  buy  Cor 
the  use  of  yourself  and  your  family  were  to  change  very  materially, 
there  would  arise  a  new  difficulty.   I  suppose  the  idea  is  more  practical^ 
probably,  of  efl'ecting  that  object  by  a  combination  of  the  men  who  are 
employed ;  don't  you  think  so  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  their  consulting  their  employers,  whether  the  employer 
should  be  the  Government  or  anybody  else  f  If  the  Government  em- 
ployed them  you  would  still  require,  I  suppose,  that  the  men  enn)lojed 
should  have  something  to  say  about  the  compensation  t — A.  Wei),  i( 
the  Government  had  the  telegraphs  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
employes. 

Q.  That  might'be  so,  but  still  it  would  be  desirable,  would  it  not,  tbat 
the  employ6s  themselves  should  have  a  voice  in  settling  their  wages^ 
some  mode  of  arbitration  by  which  they  might  have  something  to  say 
about  the  compensation  they  should  receive! -A.  Yes,  sir;  tiiis  is  tbe 
first  time  the  linemen  ever  struck.  They  have  been  trying  to  get  bd 
increase  of  pay  for  years,  by  writing  and  signing  petitions,  andallsncb 
things  as  that,  but  they  were  never  noticed,  except  that  tbe  men  tbat 
would  sign  at  tbe  head  of  them  generally  got  discharged. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  brine  to  the  attentiaa 
of  the  committee  t — ^A.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  think  of  to-day. 
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New  Yoke,  August  28, 1883. 
Thomas  B.  MgGuibe  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — AnBwer.  In  New  York. 
Q.  What  is  your  occnpation  f — Q.  At  present  I  am  a  truck-driver.   I 
was  formerly  an  expressman. 
CJ.  Dow  long  have  you  been  in  those  respective  employments  f 

THE  CORPORATIONS  CRUSH  OUT  SMALL  COMPETITORS. 

A.  I  have  been  in  the  express  business  about  five  years.  I  embarked 
something  like  $300  in  the  business,  thinking  that  I  might  become  some- 
thing of  a  capitalist  eventually,  but  I  found  competition  so  great  that 
.it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  so ;  I  found  that  the  railroad  companies 
bad  their  regular  wagons  and  their  collectors  on  the  trains  previous  to 
their  reaching  the  city  asking  for  the  pri\iloge  of  carrying  the  j>eople'8 
ba;:jra;riN  and  by  that  means  they  were  enabled  to  get  any  business  of 
that  kind  that  was  to  be  had.  1  found  also  that  another  c^ompany  had 
taken  the  furniture  moving  into  their  hands.  A  case  in  point ;  A  gen- 
tleman in  >iew  street  asked  me  one  time  what  I  would  charge  him  to 
bring  two  truck-loads  from  a  certain  station  in  Jersey.  I  told  him  875. 
It  was  23  miles  out  there ;  the  truck  was  a  four-horse  truck,  and  I  was 
to  handle  everything.  He  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Van  Company  and 
had  the  work  done  for  800.  Now,  my  profit  on  that  job  at  the  price  I 
asked,  ha<l  I  received  the  work,  would  have  been  somewhere  in  the 
neighliorhood  of  81^*0;  but  that  company  did  the  work  with  better  ap- 
pliaucf^s  than  I  could  have  furnished  aud  made  a  greiit  deal  more  money 
than  1  could  have  made  ont  of  it.  A  man  in  the  express  business  to- 
day owning  one  or  two  horses  and  a  wagon  cannot  even  eke  out  an 
existencre from  the  business.  The  competition  is  too  great;  that  is,  the 
comiM»tition  from  these  monopolies.  For  instance,  the  Adams  Express 
Company  and  all  tliose  other  express  companies  do  local  express  work 
altm,  and  by  that  me^uis  they  prevent  peo^)le  who  go  into  the  business 
in  N<*w  York  City  from  ever  getting  any  higher  up  than  barely  existing 
— not,  living  but  barely  existing.  That  is  my  experience.  I  found  that 
whfTi  I  lost  a  horse  I  was  not  able  to  replace  him ;  that  is,  1  could  not 
arcnmniate  enough  out  of  my  earnings  to  do  so.  1  found,  moreover, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  buy  fee<l  for  my  horses  even  at  low  prices.  Some 
two  years  ago  I  jiaid  82.10  for  80  pounds  of  oats,  while  these  corpora- 
tituiK could  buy  the  same  quantity  for  81.G0  or  81.80;  I  ]>ai<l  from  82.50 
to  8*J  a  set  for  liorse  shoeing,  while  they  had  theirs  done  by  contnict  at 
a  price  which  would  not  amount  to  81.25  or  81.50  for  each  horse,  ^o 
that  everything  is  against  a  man  going  into  the  express  business  in  a 
amuH  wAf. 

Q.  IsTt  or  is  it  not  better  for  a  man  to  loan  whjitever  little  capital  he 
may  have  at  3  per  cent,  and  to  hire  lor  wages,  than  to  buy  an  express 
wagon  and  horses  and  go  into  business  for  himsi'lf  f — A.  It  is  ci*rtainly 
better;  In^cause  he  i^  then  certain  of  some  little  return  per  week  and 
hJM  3  |ier  cent,  is  all  light  too,  that  is,  provided  the  banks  do  not  fail. 
There  is  great  danger  they  say  now  of  the  banks  failing,  aud  they  are 
piiiig  to  ask  the  Senate  to  help  them  I  believe. 

Q.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  savings  banks.  They  are  State 
iumtitutioDB. — A.  Well,  the  national  banks  I  know  do  not  pay  3  pev 
oeut*  But  the  stock  of  the  national  banks  is  a  very  good  investment. 
1  woald  like  to  invest  iu  that  way  myself  if  I  conld. 
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Q.  You  think  that  au  investmeDt  in  a  savings  bank  at  3  per  cent,  is 
better  than  an  investment  in  a  horse  and  wagon  to  carry  on  the  express 
business  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  it  is  better  than  trucking  or  any 
other  of  those  employments  f — A.  It  is,  undoubtedly.  For  instance,  I 
worked  for  a  firm  as  a  truckman,  and  I  was  paid  so  much  \>eT  week. 
Previous  to  my  going  there  a  man  had  been  doing  that  business  for 
$100  a  month,  furnishing  his  own  truck  and  helper.  Out  of  that  $100 
he  had  to  pay  $25  a  month  for  his  stabling  in  the  Knickerbocker 
stables ;  he  paid  his  boy  on  the  truck  something  like  $7  a  week,  and 
he  had  to  be  on  hand  all  the  time,  and  he  was  responsible  for  all  losses 
For  instance,  he  lost  a  package  of  jewelry  which  was  valued  at  $600, 
and  he  had  to  pay  that  $000,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  the  business 
up  through  that  loss. 

Q.  What  capital  would  be  required  to  begin  an  express  business  h^re 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ? — A.  Ten  thousand  dollars  would 
give  a  man  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  with  these  large  companies, 
1  think. 

Q.  How  was  it  fifteen  or  ♦twenty  yoars  ago  in  regard  to  that? — A. 
This  competition  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  Then  a  man  embarking 
$300  in  the  business  had  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  a  successful 
expressman  and  accumulating  some  money  and  probably  some  jiroperty. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  trucking  in  that  respect! — A.  Men  who  embarked 
in  trucking  twenty  years  ago  have  become  wealthy,  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge, have  become  the  owners  of  houses  and  other  jjroperty,  iind  are 
doing  a  vast  business,  some  of  them  having  from  flfteen  to  twiMity 
trucks.  They  have  got  employment  from  dilferent  large  dry-goods 
dealers,  importers,  and  others,  and  they  have  got  into  the  goo«i  graces 
of  some  of  our  custom  house  officers  and  got  the  run  of  the  public  stores. 
Those  men  who  have  the  custom-house  licenses  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  ])ermitted  to  do  the  carting  from  those  ])ul>lic  establishnuMits,  ;ind 
in  that  way  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  As  a  rule  you  will 
find  them  to  l>e  active  members  of  one  of  the  *'  grand  old"  paiti«»s,  ;ind 
of  course  through  that  means  they  have  a  great  deal  ol'  intiuence  that 
other  men  cannot  reach  to. 

Q.  What  capital  would  now  be  require<l  to  begin  that  business  with 
a  fair  prosj)ect  of  success  ! — A.  At  the  present  time,  to  be  able  to  go 
into  that  busiiu'ss  with  any  chance  of  success,  you  would  have  to  l>e 
somewhat  of  a  ward  politician.  If  yon  were  that,  probably  with  $L*r>,(HM> 
you  might  be  able  to  compete  with  thesi*  other  i)eople  with  a  fair  chanot* 
of  success. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  niHM'ssary  to  be  a  ward  fiolitician  and  als«> 
to  have  *25,000  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  also  ycm  wouhl  have  to  Ih»  abh*  to 
manage  the  primaries,  and,  if  it  was  necessary,  to  l>e  one  of  the  ju^li^es 
at  the  primary,  so  as  to  make  your  man  ''thi*  candidat**  of  ttel^'ople** 
at  the  next  eUn^tion.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  a  sort  of  a  (lovcrnnifnt  position,  but  tlut 
a  man  must  liavi*  the  money  l>esides  ? — A.  It  is  not  fxartly  a  <fti\i'iii- 
nient  ]>osit ion,  but  it  is  a  position  where  ItrilnMy  is  iircissarv  to  kifp 
the  peopU*  und<*r  the  c«>ntrol  of  a  certain  «*lass  of  iNilitirians.  If  .i  man 
can  do  thoso  things  he  will  get  a  go^nl  living. 

Q.  How  is  it  alumt  the  hack  business  ? — .\.  Wdl,  imlividnal  iiwn»T- 
ship  of  hacks  is  l>ecoming  obsolete.  Large  stables  are  takirig  up  'm* 
business  rntin*ly.  Corporations  usually  ^ike  that  business  t*»  thrni- 
helves.  For  instance*  a  man  who  can  affonl  to  1e;i8e  a  large  staliU\  and 
can  manage  to  get  men  at  starvation  wagen,  and  put  tliein  ou  a  back, 
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By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  is  a  truck  t  Is  it  one  of  these  big  wagons  with  large  broad 
wheels  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  used  where  the  men  have  to  handle 
large  cases  of  goods.  In  connection  with  others  I  have  handled  a  case 
weighing  2,400  pounds,  and  I  have  not  felt  well  since ;  it  strained  me. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  A  man  who  is  a  hack  driver  and  understands  horses,  can  of  course 
drive  a  wa^jon  as  well  as  he  can  drive  a  hack  t— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  he  can  do  any  kind  of  farm  work  that  pertains  to  t^^aming, 
can't  he  f — A.  Well,  if  you  should  attach  the  team  to  a  plow,  probably 
he  would  not  know  much  about  handling  a  plow. 

Q.  But  he  could  drive  t — A.  Oh,  he  could  handle  the  horses. 

Q.  And  he  could  do  any  kind  of  labor  in  farming  that  does  not  re- 
quire skill? — A.  Undoubtedly;  so  far  as  horses  are  concerned  at  U»a«t. 

Q.*  Well,  here,  is  my  suggestion.  This  is  a  great  country  and  thei-e 
is  a  vast  amount  of  labor  required  all  over  it,  and  a  great  demand  for 
labor  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  now  if  some  means  were  provided 
by  which  these  men  who  are  tempted  to  say  here  (as  you  say)  by  tlie 
gold  bands  and  brass  buttons,  could  go  to  such  x)laces  where  they  could 
get  a  good  comfortable  living  in  the  country  at  chea])  rates  and  receive 
$20  or  $30  a  month  compensation,  would  not  that  be  a  very  gond  ex- 
change for  them  ! — A.  If  you  have  any  influence  to  get  me  a  position 
just  like  that,  I  would  like  you  to  use  it,  and  to  get  me  also  trahspt»rta- 
tion  for  myself  and  family.  If  you  can  do  that,  I  shall  be  most  willing 
to  accept  that  magnificent  salary.  In  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  an- 
swered several  advertisements  from  i>ersons  in  the  citj'  of  New  Vork 
and  two  from  the  country.  One  of  the  city  advertisers,  a  whoh*sale 
house,  offered  me  $6  a  week  to  drive  a  truck.  From  the  country  in-ople 
I  received  no  answer  at  all;  I  supi)ose  because  I  stated  the  wa;;i\s  I 
wanted. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  name? — A.  I  told  them  I  would  take  $11*  a 
week,  and  feed  my  ftimily  as  best  I  could. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  great  difi'erence  in  wages  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  dof— A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  got  to 
keep  on  until  I  find  some  placi'  where  I  can  put  some  other  fell«»w  out 
and  take  his  place.  I  need  not  care  whether  he  starves  or  not.  so  Ion;: 
as  I  am  all  rijjfht  myself.  1  believe  that  is  the  system  now,  and,  of  eonrM\ 
I  have  got  to  follow  it  out. 

Bv  Mr.  CrEORGE: 

Q.  nave  you  lost  your  truck? — A.  Yes.  I  had  to  sell  what  I  bail. 
One  of  njy  horses  died,  an4l  of  course  I  was  unable  t4i  replace  it,  and  tli^n 
1  went  to  truck  driving  for  wages. 

AN  AULE-noDlKD  MAN  WILLING  TO  WORK  ToK  TOOD,  CLOTIIIMJ,  ANI> 

SIIELTEK. 

Bv  Mr.  Call: 

« 

(i.  Suppose  you  could  make  a  contract  with  some  pers4>n  on  ;».  :in:i 
in  Illinois,  or  ()liii».  or  Iowa,  or  Minnesota,  or  anywlu-re  in  thi*  W«  >t  or 
Northwest,  by  which  you  c(»uld  have  a  comfortable  and  utuuiiiaiit  -iii». 
8isten<'e  for  yourself  and  family,  with  a  hoano  to  live  in.  and.  siiy,  #'Jt> 
a  month  wages;  could  you  nut  uiaku  a  verj*  good  start  on  that!-^A.  I 
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would  be  willing  tx)  do  better  than  that.  If  they  will  guarantee  me  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  lor  myself  and  family  for  twenty  j-ears,  I  will  give 
them  my  services  for  nothing. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  j'ou  a  good  workman? — A.  Well,  my  references  from  my  last 
place  class  me  as  honest  and  industrious,  and  1  am  ]>ositive  I  never 
dmnk  a  glass  of  liquor  in  my  life  except  two  glasses  ot  l)e<»r. 

Q.  An^  you  in  pretty  goo<l  health  ? — A.  Well,  yes.  I  suppose  all  the 
dnoiagc  I  have  ever  sulfered  to  my  health  has  been  in  handling  those 
^Hjuvy  cases  that  1  spoke  of.  1  can't  get  anything  to  do,  but  at  the  same 
Woie'they  give  me  permission  to  bo  t;ixed  to  pay  Vanderbilt  $40  a  min- 
ute on  his  Government  bonds. 

TAXES. 

Q.  What  tax  do  you  pay  f — A.  Let  me  see.  The  tax  is  $28  for  every 
Kian,  woman,  and  chihi. 

Q.  Does  the  National  Government  take  that  tax  direct  from  you  t — A. 
Vhc  city  of  New  York  pays  it  to  the  State  government,  I  believe,  the 
^tate  to  the  National  Government,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  tax  the  State  pays  to  the  National  Govem- 
iKwiitf^A!  Well,  1  have  never  made  that  a  study,  but  I  know  that  the 
Coaxes  are  very  heavy. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistiiken  in  rega:d  to  the  State  paying  any  tax  to 
the  National  Government. — A.  Does  not  the  State  help  to  i)ay  the  ex- 
peUMesof  the  National  Governmentl 

^  Q.  Not  directly.    The  Natu>nal  Government  has  its  customs  laws  and 
to imemal -revenue  system.    If  you  buy  a  ci;:ar  you  pay  something  in 
Ibat  way  to  the  National  Government;  but  the  cost  of  food  and  of  the 
wlier  nec<.'ssaries  of  life  is  not  increased  by  national  taxation  that  I  am 
*^ori»  of, — A.  Well,  I  use  a  pipe  of  tobacco  occasionally,  and  I  have  to 
1^0"  u  tax  on  that  to  the  National  Government,  and  1  used  to  liav«»  to 
'^*y  a  tax  wh(»never  1  bou;:ht  a  box  of  matches,  but  this  goo<l  (Jovern- 
'^^*Ut  of  ours  took  thai  stamp  t;;x  oil*.    Then  there  is  a  tarill"  on  all  for- 
**i:ti  ^roods,  and  if  I  buy  tlnMU  I  have  to  i)ay  my  quota  of  that  taxation. 
.^.  Yes;  but  do  you  have  to  buv  any  foreign  ;ioo(lsf — A.  AUthepur- 
|''iu.s*.s  that  are  made  in  my  establisliinent  are  made  by  my  wife,  and, 
jlj^**  all  the  rest  of  the  fair  sex,  she  itt  rvnj fond  of  that  which  is  imported. 
M^*«he  was  not,  I  sui>pose  she  would  not  have  married  me,  for  1  was  im- 
•^*^teil  mxself.     I  noti<*ed,  recently,  that  two  little  handkerehiefs  that 
l*H-  honght  for  th<»  rliildren,  were  marked  *'im])orted.^     Now,  I  believe 
.  ^v;is  taxei!  something  even  on  those  little  arti<;les,  for  I  believe  there 
\?  tt  tariff  of  40  per  rent.,  or  something  like  that,  on  cotton  and  linen. 
^W.  of  course,  that  iloes  not  make  any  ditlerenee  to  me,  for  I  re<;ognize 
^l»e  fact  that  it  makes  nodiilerenee  willi  the  workingmen  whether  tliere 
't«a  taritl'or  no  tarilV.    Th(»  poor  unfortunate  laborer  is  just  like  tin*  ker- 
nel of  wheat  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  millstone;  in  any  rase  he 
iseerrain  to  bo  ground.    ]h*  product's  all  the  wealth  while  the  men  who 
pnxluce  nothing  hare  all  the  wealth. 

Hy  Mr.  Call  : 

i},  IIow  thKfs  the  man  who  produces  nothing  get  the  we:ilth? — A. 
W«'I1,  let  me  h^.(^— 4'lass  legislation,  national  banks,  railroad  monop'>lie.s, 
telegraph  monopolies.  Wall  street  gambling,  horse  raeing,  kee]Mng  gin- 
mills.  and  all  the  etceteras,  and  there  is  «nie  thing  morethat  I  had  very 
nearly  forgotteny  gronmlivnt. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Q.  Let  us  take  them  one  at  a  time.  How  does  the  system  of  national 
banks  enable  him  to  get  all  the  wealth? — A.  Well,  let  us  say  that  ten 
of  us  take  it  into  our  heads  that  we  want  to  invest,  say,  $10,000  each; 
that  would  be  $100,000.  It  would  be  unwivsc  to  invest  tliat  money  io 
hogs,  because  somebody  might  make  a  "corner"  onus  and  "bust  up''  that 
business,  so  we  will  invest  our  money  in  a  national  bank.  We  will  go 
to  Washington  and  go  to  Mr.  Gilfillan  or  some  other  TrcJisury  official 
with  our  deposit  of  $100,000,  and  he  will  see  that  we  get  $90,0UU  back 
from  the  Governmentin  printed  bills.  That  is,  we  get  back  IK)  perccntof 
the  value  of  the  bonds  which  we  have  deposited  with  the  Government, 
and  we  start  our  bank  with  that  800,000.  Then  if  we  are  hanl  up  for 
money  we  will  probably  ask  for  the  interest  on  those  bonds  in  advance— 
for  I  believe  the  law  allows  that. 

Q.  The  interest  is  payable  semi-annually. — A.  That  is  so,  bat  you  can 
get  it  in  advance.    That,  I  believe,  is  the  law  I  think. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  can  get  the  interest  for  half  a  year  in  ad* 
vance! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  $2,000.  What  nextt— A.  Well,  there  we 
have  $92,000;  so  that  the  Government  returns  us  within  $8,000  of  the 
entire  amount  of  the  bonds  that  we  have  deposited.  Then  we  loan  oal 
that  money  at  G  per  cent,  to  some  unfortunate  landlord  that  is  "in a 
hole,''  and  we  get  our  4  per  cent,  from  the  Government,  so  that  makes  10 
per  cent,  that  we  get  on  our  money,  and  tlie  fii-st  effect  of  it  is  that  the 
landlord  is  compelled  to  rase  my  rent  to  help  to  run  this  national  b«iuk. 
Kow,  I  claim  then  that  through  this  banking  system  the  banker  gets  rich 
at  my  expense,  and  that  tlie  interest  that  he  receives  ccmiesdiriHjtly  from 
the  people,  and  I  claim  that  the  Government  ought  to  pay  him  his  remain- 
ing $8,000  and  call  it  square  and  stop.  Take  i^  ])ar<illel  case.  If  a  niiia 
shoiihl  invest  $100,000  in  land  in  some  of  the  grain-producing  Stati'«^ 
could  he  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti*easury  and  say,  "I  have  invusttnl 
so  much  money  inland,  and!  want  you  to  let  me  have  00  per  C4>nt.  of  it 
back  in  Government  mou(\v  and  also  to  pay  me  iKterest  for  six  mouths  in 
advance  upon  the  whole  of  it,  wouhl  the  Government  listen  to  his  claim  1 

Q.  Ot'(!ourse  not;  but  what  then! — A.  I  claim  that  that  is  a  parallel 
case  to  the  other.  The  bonds  that  the  banker  deposits  are  printed  on 
the  same  kind  of  paper,  which  is  made  in  the  same  mill  and  pnnt«*<l  in 
the  same  way  as  the  money  that  they  pay  me,  yet  mj'  money  has  got  to 
pay  the  banker  interest  on  his  money,  his  bonds. 

Q  Well,  let  us  see  whether  we  can  discover  how  it  is,  that  that  $100,. 
000  of  yours  is  going  to  make  you  rich  at  the  exjiense  of  other  people. 
You  say  that  the  banker  takes  the  money  home  and  lends  it  to  some 

poor  fellow  who  wants  to  l)orrow;  a  landlord  you  said A.  [lutennpt- 

iug.]  Let  him  be  that,  or  let  him  be  a  farmer  whose  crop  has  not  sprung 
from  the  ground  yet.    It  makes  no  difference  who  he  is. 

Q.  Now,  su]>posing  you  wanted  to  borrow  that  money  to  start  your 
trucking  businci^s,  how  would  the  case  stand  f  Don't  you  suppii.<e  Thi»re 
are  some  cases  of  that  kind  where  deserving  men  borrow  ni(»ney  fivui 
the  banks  and  use  it  to  advantage  in  establishing  a  bnsiuess,  tnickiiig 
or  any  other  legitimate  business,  and  don't  you  think  that  some  of  those 
l)oor  men  who  have  borrowed  money  in  that  way  have  made  it  eflii-a- 
cious  in  business  and  have  benetited  themselves  and  the  commnnity  by 
itf  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  banks,  but  let  us  see  whether  ir  ul\v:o*s 
happens  that  the  use  of  this  money  inures  to  the  oppression  of  thd 
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people ^A.  [Interrapting.]  ItisDOtthemoney;  itisthesyBtemnnder 

vbicli  it  is  loaned 

Q.  [luteqiosing.J  Let  me  ask  you  this  question A.  [Interrupt- 
ing,] I  will  answer  two  or  three  at  once  if  you  let  me.  You  askoil  me 
A  question  about  a  bank  lending  money  to  a  truckman. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  bank  lending  money  to  a  truckman  ? — A. 
I  was  going  to  mention  that,  but  I  was  going  to  put  my  answer  in  an- 
other way  to  make  it  Uici<l.  The  banks  never  lend  money  to  the  truck- 
BiBn  or  anybody  else  without  collateral,  and  I  never  had"  very  much  of 
that.  But  when  this  money  is  loaned,  it  must  be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  in- 
tftnsHt.  Now,  when  there  is  only  $13  per  capita  for  each  individual  in 
^te  United  States,  and  the  interest  foots  up  $20  per  capita,  where  are 
^ey  going  to  get  the  other  $7!  There  is  the  injustice.  The  moment 
^be  intmey  is  loaned,  that  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  debt,  and 
^  moment  that  debt  is  there,  the  man  is  no  hinger  ]>roducing  for  him- 
^f  but  for  the  other  man,  the  one  who  lends  the  money. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

.  Q.  I  understand  that  theory  very  well,  but A.  [Interrupting.]    It 

**  Dot  a  the<iry,  it  is  a  bare  fact.  That  is  how  the  banks  are  favoriMl  by 
"*ia  cla.ss  legislation,  and  wliile  they  have  their  representatives  in  (Jon- 
^^t3«s  to  make  laws  for  us,  and  while  our  Senatoi*s  get  so  well  paid  at 

'be.  rate  of  $8,000  a  year 

Q.  [Inter])osing.]  Are  you  cxTtain  that  a  Senator  gets  $S,(MK)  a 
Jenrf — A.  I  beg  pardon.  I  take  that  back.  I  don't  know  h(»w  much 
^oy  got,  but  I  know  it  is  said  that  they  are  bought  up  very  often. 

Ij.  Are  yon  qnitesure  that  yon  are  giving  correct  testimony? — A.  I 
^^iiik  I  have  read  in  a  book  called  the  Star  Almanac  (I  am  vi'ry  lond 
^*"  reading),  that  a  Senators  salary  is  in  the  neighboihood  of  ><S,«)00  a 
y^AT,  If  I  am  mistaken  about  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  Jiead  and  not 
^f  the  heart. 

Q.  Why  m>t  have  a  little  more  charity  ? — A.  T  have  given  over  hav- 
***ir  any  charity  for  politicians.     J  saw  them  to  day  in  one.  of  our  civil 

^^^rt.s  dis]HjsseNsing  a  ]>oor  woman,  an<i  the  man  wlio  did  it 

»  Q.  [Interposing.]  You  don't  condemn  ns  for  that,  1  hope f — A.  No; 
5^^t  is  it  not  part  of  the  system  of  government  un<ler  whic^h  we  are 
*  «  riug  f 

Q.  Well,  we  are  not  responsible  for  that.     Wo  do  not  make  the  Gov- 
iiinent. — A.  Xo ;  but  you  are  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  suggest  to  us  by  way  of  a  remedy  for  these 

vihiT — A.  Well,  I  would  have  you  to  look  into  all  these  things  in  place 

^r  spending  your  time  making  nnignitieent  speeches.     For  instance,  I 

^ive  in  a  tenement  house,  three  stories  up,  wheii^  the  water  eomes  in 

^hroagh  the  roof,  and  1  cannot  better  myself.     My  little  children  will 

)iave  to  go  to  work  iK'fore  they  are  ab!(»  to  work.    Why  f    Siin]dy  be- 

^xius«*  this  present  system  nmler  which  we  are  living  is  all  for  self,  all 

for  the  privileged  classes,  nothing  for  th<.^  nmn  who  produces  all  the 

wealth. 

Q.  I-#et  us  see  about  that.  Y4)u  arraign  me  here  as  one  of  the  rcpre- 
nentatives  of  this  corrupt  and  oppn*ssiv«*  svsteui.  Niiw,  I  have  taken 
njy  two  hands  and  gone  out  into  Ihe  woods  sind  built  a  house  for  mvself 
to  live  in,  and  I  have  seen  the  rain  eimn^  through  and  fall  on  my  peo- 
pie,  <ind  I  have  gone  int«)  the  lields  day  after  da>  and  worked  with  my 
•iwu  hiinds  to  make  something  to  eat  for  myself  and  my  lamily.  Now 
U  wuald  be  the  height  of  folly  for  me  on  that  account  to  utter  a  tira<le 
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against  you  because  you  had  happened  to  get  $10,000  in  some  way  and 
I  had  not.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  Ton  talk  about  the 
"politicians''  without  knowing  whether  we  are  politicians  or  not.  You 
have  no  knowledge  whether  I  have  sought  political  life  or  not.  How- 
ever, without  indulging  in  any  recriminations  (tor  false  accusarions 
never  do  any  good),  let  us  see  how  the  evils  that  do  exist  can  be  reme- 
died. You  say  that  you  would  have  us  to  look  into  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  That  is  all  very  well;  but  what  i>ower  have  we  to  change 
existing  conditions!  We  are  sworn  legislators  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  sworn  to  exercise  no  powers  but  those  which  that 
Constitution  gives  us.  You  arraign  us  here  because  of  the  case  of  some 
poor  woman  who  has  been  turned  out,  you  say,  by  some  ]>o1itician  in  this 
city.  Now,  what  power  have  we  to  prevent  that  under  our  form  of 
government  f — A.  You  have  got  the  power  to  see  that  every  man  gets 
what  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  him — an  opportunity  to  enjoy  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  it  to  he  a  fact  that  we  have  that  power! — A. 
Yes;  the  Constitution  reads  tliat  waj'. 

Q.  Is  that  all  there  is  in  the  Constitution  t — A.  That  is  about  as  far 
as  I  want  to  go. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  it  not ! — A.  Well, 
have  it  the  Declaration.  When  I  was  thirteen  years  old  I  was  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  so  I  have  had  but  little  op|M)rtunity  for  e<lu<'atioi 
or  stu<ly.    I  merely  give  you  that  i)oint  because  I  generally  hear  it  o? 
election  day  from  the  gentlemen  who  say  they  are  "  glad  to  see  tb 
horny-handed  sons  of  toil  gathering  around  the  banner"  un<ler  whic 
they  vote,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Why  do  not  "the  horny-handed  sons  of  toiP  send  men  of  tb 
own  choosing  to  make  laws  for  them! — A.  Simply  lH*<rause  the  ent 
political  system  from  top  to  bottom  is  a  system  of  hnbtTy  and  < 
ruption. 

Q.  Then  you  distrust  i>opular  government ! — A.  I  do  under  the  ]' 
ent  arningement.    The  moment  an  alderman  in  electtMl,  >ome  rail 
corporation  will  write  to  him,  saying,  *'Mr.  Keillov,  wv  arr^latlt* 
that  you  hav<»  lH*en  electi»d  alderman;  call  upon    us  iniMHMliateh. 
we  will  soe  that  you  have  two  or  three  conductors  apjiointed  iiim> 
line." 

Q.  Are  not  those  very  often  taken  from  among  the  w>nH  of  toil 
Yes,  sir ;  but  the  matter  is  entirely  arranged  by  the  idlers  who 
do  any  labor.     A  man  who  works  for  his  living  has  to  work  to 
and  too  hard  to  be  able  to  tind  time  and  oi)iK»rtunity  to  etiucate  1 
^"  **  politics.*' 

'»'  tn  be  pretty  well  educated  f — A.  Oh.  no ;  I  have  ' 

*    **nd  lH»ing  of  mther  an  inquiring 
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make  laws  for  theint — A.  Simply  because  tbe  syHtom  of  bribery  is  so 

coiii]ib'to  that  it  is  impossible,  and  if  anybody  believes  in  independent 

,  IHilitieal  action  and  tries  to  carry  it  out,  he  will  have  the  i)ai)er8  of  the 

'  city  of  Now  York  hounding  him  as  a  "socialist"  or  a  '*coinniuiiist." 

Whenever  a  man  undertakes  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  working  ]»eo- 

ple.  the  papers  come  out  ami  denounce  what  he  says  as  the  "  nivin;;s  of 

a  demagogue,"  and  so  on,  and  for  that  reason  our  poor  unfortunate, 

aututored,  workingmen  au»  di*c*eived,  and  are  simple  enough  to  believe 

hi  the  party  who  prtmiise  them  that  they  will  do  away  with  the  system 

of  «*onvict  labor  and  make  the  ivforms  for  them. 

Q.  I>o  you  think  you  are  giving  a  proper  description  of  the  working- 
men  of  this  country  f — A,  I  know  I  am  giving  a  proper  description  of 
the  workingmen  of  New  York. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  workingmau  t — A.  Every  man  that  works  for 
I  living,  every  man  who  produces  anything  useful. 

y.  Well,  do  you  think  that  you  could  not  lindai'epresentativeamong 
tbe  workingmen  hei-e  who  could  not  be  l)Ought  to  betray  their  inler- 
wis  * — A.  Under  the  present  system  of  x>olitics  here,  where  the  ap]>oint- 
iiij;  iH»wer  is  in  individual  heads,  those  parties  will  always  use*  their 
IK)\Vfr  Xo  provide  for  their  own^  re-election  if  possible.  1  do  not  say  that 
jfON  would  do  that,  but  that  is'the  general  rule. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  myself  or  you  either,  but  beeausi*  the  ap- 

I>oiiiting  power  in  New  York  City  may  be  corrupt,  is  that  any  reason 

why.  it  \on,  :is  a  workingmau,  should  be  elected  mayor  you  should  be  a 

corrupt  and  bad  man  f    \Vould  that  necessarily  follow  ? — A.  Not  nrces- 

■     >arily.     By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  have  got  an  honest 

I     Diaii  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  now,  but  he  has  admitti'd  the 

I     &i't  thiit  he  could  not  appoint  a  !nan  unless  he  stood  in  witli  tin*  board 

f      ofiililermen. 

f  H,  1  *\it  not  R])eak  of  what  the  present  mayor  of  New  York  may  not 

do,  1  iuii  siKNiking  aluuit  the  workingmen  of  New  York,  shoiiltl  they 

^'iVf  the  p«iwer  to  elect  a  workingnian  to  represent  them  in  tlu»  city 

^••veinnienl — and  I  call  every  man  who  works  at  any  honest  employ- 

'^•'iit  a  workingmau,  a  usetul  man — a  doctor  is  a  workii!gman,  i.s  he 

^u\  f^A.  Undoubte<lly  so, 

^  Q.  And  >ou  wouUl  consider  a  pnest,  who  worked  faithfully  to  com- 
y^^iT  his  parishioners,  a  workingmau,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  provided  he 
f^*nl  i'ii?shiiUied  pews  in  the  front  of  the  church  for  the  working  classes, 

**»itl  hard  iHiards  for  the  i<llers 

•     (f.  [Interjiosing.]  Oh.  well,  he  might  be  very  superstitious  and  f;inat- 

^^^ii\  and  all  that,  but  still,  if  he  canu»  to  your  family  when  they  were  siek 

^Ijtl  ilid  all  he  C4»uld  th)  in  relieve  and  e4>mfort  them,  he  would  ln'  a  usc- 

^^il  man.  no  matter  wiiat  1m*  thought  or  did  ahout  j)ews.     I>ur  suppose 

^L:it  rht*  w«)rkiiiginen,  a(*cording  to  your  delinition,  that  is  the  men  who 

Vork  with  their  hands,  tlie  cigar-makers,  thetruck-meii,  the  blaek'smiths, 

^lu'  rarpenters,  and  so  on,  were  aide  to  elect  a  candidate  of  their  own  for 

^.ivor  of  this  city,  would  not  the  probahility  be  that  that  representative 

«l  tlieirs  would  n«>t  be  a  corrupt  man  who  might  be  bought  tii>  io  betray 

llji'ir  interests!     I  have  a  better  oi»inion  of  the  workingmen  and  of  hu- 

niauity  generally  than  >ou  seem  to  have. — A.  Well,  I  supjuisr  that  is 

iMTauHi*  you  mingle  with  the  decent  classes.     I  don't. 

if.  No;  I  ilon'l  know  of  any  ileeenter  elassesthan  the  workiii*;  penplt». 
I  h.ive  miugleil  with  thtMii  all  my  lite,  and  i  do  not  nnd«*rstand  why  you 
f^hMidd  say  tliat  thecanditlati*  of  the  workingmen  woidd  be  eiirni}»i. — A. 
Well,  yiiu  put  meijuestionsthat  1  w«mIdhaveto  know  the  minds  ot  nien 
ID  onler  to  answer,    i^say  this,  however,  if  you  will  take  your  legisla- 
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tors  from  the  cla^ss  you  belong  to,  and  not  from  among  the  whisky  class, 
who  prodace  nothing  but  headache  and  delirium  tremens 

NEW  YORK  LOCAL  POLITICS. 

Q.  [Interposing].  Who  takes  them  from  that  class  now  t — A.  The  poli- 
ticians who  control  the  caucus. 

Q.  How  can  that  class  of  politicians  control^  the  caucus  if  yon  work- 
ing people  attend  tBere  and  vote  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  ^nd  if  we  do  atteDd 
there  they  will  have  three  men  appointed  who  won't  count  our  votes. 

Q.  You  need  not  tell  me  that  the  class  of  men  to  which  you  beloD^ 
will  let  any  three  men  cheat  thera  out  of  their  votes  T — A.  Well,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  ask  every  witness  that  comes  here  and  that  knows  aoy- 
thiug  about  it,  whether  men  are  not  appointed  here  in  that  way  to  coiinc 
the  votes,  and  allowed  to  count  them  to  suit  themselves. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  to  remedy  that  t  Cannot  you  workin^Den 
vote  that  the  caucus  shall  not  appoint  the  three  men  who  count  the 
votes,  but  that  the  appointment  shall  b^  made  in  public  meeting  hy  the 
people? — A.  According  to  the  law  we  cannot  appoint  an  inspector  of 
electiim ;  he  has  got  to  be  appointed  by  the  dominant  party  at  the  police 
headquarters. 

Q.  Theu  your  idea  is  that  jiopular  government  is  a  failure! — A.  Under 
these  conditions. 

Q.  Well,  according  to  your  theory,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclnwon 
that  the  people  are  not  sensible  enough  to  keep  themselves  from  beiuK 
cheated.    Now,  what  remedy  have  you  to  propose  for  that  9 — A.  In  the 
first  ])lace,  let  me  say  that  I  have  got  no  theory.    I  am  siieakin;:  of 
actual  facts.    In  the  next  place,  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  evil  is. 
instead  of  these  party  preferences,  to  let  the  primary  \ye  an  open  one 
just  the  if^ame  as  our  election  is,  and  let  an  inspector  of  eleistion  l>e  taken 
from  each  party,  and  if  there  is  a  third  paity,  as  for  instance  a  workia^ 
men's  paity,  let  them  also  be  entitled  to  have  one  of  the  ins|>ectors.  In 
that  way  we  would -have  some  chanc<e  of  having  a  fair  election. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  law  and  the  pnictice  now  I— 
A.  It  is  not  so  in  our  primaries  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  fact  in  reganl  to  your  primary  elections  here  U- 
A.  The  actual  fact  is  that  three  men  are  appointed  by  the  party  in 
power  to  count  the  votes,  as  1  have  stated.  There  are  several  i>artii«, 
or  wings  of  i)arties  here,  the  Demoi;rats,  the  Kepublicans,  the  Taiuniauf 
Hall  Democrats,  and  the  Irving  HaU  Democrats,  and  each  of  these  par- 
ties has  its  own  primary. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  That  is  merely  by  agreement  among  themselves  f — ^A.  There  is  a 
law  relating  to  it. 

Q.  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  any  law  which  ])rovides  that  if  v* 
choose  to  meet  here  for  any  proper  purpose  we  shall  not  have  oar  votes      | 
counted  in  whatever  way  we  wish  thera  counted.    They  are  not  couutrf 
to  elect  anybody  to  office.    They  are  a  mere  expression  of  our  opin- 
ions.   Thei'e  cannot  be  any  such  law  as  that. — A.  But  there  is. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  why  there  cannot  be :  Iwcanse  it  is  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  our  political  system  that  the  men  in  this  room,  or  any  offaer 
numl)er  of  citizeus,  have  a  right  to  come  together  and  regulate  MM*h  a 
matter  for  ourselves  in  any  way  we  please. — A.  NererthelesSi  our  State 
government  takes  it  upon  itself  to  regulate  that  matter  hen. 
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Q.  I  guess  yoa  are  mistaken. — A.  !No,  I  am  positive  of  it.  In  the 
3ity  of  Brooklyn  there  is  an  entirely  different  law  from  that  which  we 
liavo  in  the  city  of  N'ew  York ;  so  you  see  the  State  does  control  it, 
Agiiin,  6]»eaking  of  counting  votes,  or  rather  of  seeing  the  ballots  de- 
l>ONiteil,  for  the  ])rimary  is  one  tiling  and  casting  the  ballot  another 
thing.  For  instance,  if  we  had  a  labor  party  in  the  field  we  would  have 
no  m»n  present  to  see  the  votes  being  counted. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  the  recognized  parties  are  the  Eopub- 
Qcans,  the  Democrats,  the  Tammany  Hall  Democrats,  and  the  Irving 
Bnll  Democrats. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  such  law  as  that  it  is  not  worth  a  snap  of  your  fln- 
fer.  It  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — 
A.  To  give  you  an  example  of  the  way  these  things  are  done,  I  went 
•ome  lime  ago  to  get  up  a  meeting  at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  street  and 
fiTHt  avenue.  I  went  to  Captain  Walling,  and  he  sent  me  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  precinct,  and  the  captain  of  the  precinct  sent  me  to  the  ser- 
geant, and  the  sergeant  sent  me  to  a  policeman,  and  the  i)ollceman  told 
B)«  he  had  no  authority. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  permission  to  do  f — A.  To  go  out  on  the  street 
Uifl  talk  politics. 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any  law  here  that  compels 
rou  t<>  get  permission  to  go  out  on  the  street  to  talk  politics ! — A.  Yes, 
I  do. 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  you  must  have  permission  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ingfon  the  streets,  not  permission  for  an  individual  to  talk  ])()Iitios  on 
the  Mtreet  f — A.  Yes ;  a  public  meeting.  But,  if  an  individual  begins  to 
talk  and  gathers  a  crowd  around  him,  then  he  is  viohiting  a  cor])oration 
<Ndinance, 

Q.  Of  course  every  municipal  government  has  control  of  its  streets. 
^onld  you  change  thatf — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  would  want  that  there 
ihoiild  be  no  such  thing  as  class  legislation. 

Q,  That  is  right;  but  the  city  of  New  York  has  control  of  its  stix^ets, 
^i\  it  nmy  say  where  a  ])ublic  meeting  shall  be  hetd  on  the  streets  or 
*hero  it  shall  not;  now,  how  would  you  change  that? — A.  I  would 
^ply  ask  that  the  peo))le  should  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  have  the 
•■Hje  rights  here  that  tliey  have  in  Europe  under  monar(*.hie^l  forms 
^  government. 

Q.  You  ought  not  to  have  any  city  government  that  would  do  what 
^Oq  eomidain  of — that  would  make  class  legislation. — A.  How  can  we 
^^vent  it  when  these  cliques  control  the  whole  thing  through  a  system 
^f  ap|K>intments — I  call  it  bribery.  All  the  apj)ointments,  from  the 
^reel-cleaning  department  down,  are  made  in  that  way  here. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  all  those  classes  you  have  mentioned  who  have 
H>litical  influence  are  require<l  to  do  certain  j>olitical  work  in  ordi*r  to 
"litain  their  places! — A.  That  is  what  1  mean.  You  have  got  it  cor- 
rectly. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  They  do  not  appoint  liackmen,  though.  What  you  menu  is  that 
bat  i.s  an  incidental  effect  T — A.  I  say  that  wh«»rever  a  politit'ul  posi- 
if^n  iMlield  it  is  held  for  the]>uri>oseof  n»taining  the  party  inolVice,  and 
f  1  had  my  way  I  would  prevent  any  man  who  held  an  ollice  in  the  .uift 
>f  the  ])eop1e  from  voting,  because  he  will  vote  to  keep  his  breatl  and 
butter,  and  bla  vote  will  count  just  as  much  as  mine  or  any  other  man's. 
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By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  That  is  one  practical- idea,  to  prevent  any  person  holding  an  office 
under  the  (xovernnient  from- voting.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
would  do  ? — A.  Well,  I  would  also  prevent  them  from  having  a  hanii  in 
the  i)riTnaries. 

Q.  What  else  ? — A.  I  guess  that  after  that  we  could  manage  our  own 
affairs. 

Q.  You  think  that  wonld  stop  the  bribery  of  which  you  8])eak,  so 
that  things  generally  would  be  improved  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  if 
that  was  stopped  we  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting  repivsentative 
men  from  the  i)eople  instead  of  from  the  politicians. 

Q.  Do  >ou  think  that  would  bring  about  relief  in  the  matter  of  insuf- 
ficient wages  and  competition  in  the  different  emjdoyments  of  life  ? — A. 
It  would  i>revent  class  legislation ;  it  would  jjrobably  make  our  rail- 
roads and  our  telegraphs  the  property  of  the  Government  the  same  as 
the  I^)st-()rtice  is  now  ;  and  that  would  do  somethhig  for  us. 

Q.  IJnt  su])i)Osing  that  the  fellows  who  got  the  Government  ihon 
should  do  just  as  the  other  fellows  do  now,  and  use  its  patniiin;i«»  for 
tlu*ir  own  friends  anil  for  their  own  party  purposes,  what  wonhl  you 
do? — A.  I  have  stated  to  you  that  1  would  not  allow  any  man  in  the 
em])loy  of  the  Government  to  vote. 

Q.  Then  you  would  take  the  right  of  suffrage  away  from  all  who  were 
connect fd  with  the  Government f — A.  Yes;  just  the  same  as  you  take 
it  awiiy  from  the  soldier. 

Q.  liut  sup]K)sing  you  did  that,  wonld  not  those  men  still  be  able  to 
use  their  intluence  ? — A.  They  might,  with  money,  but  we  would  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  that. 

Q.  V\'ouId  they  not  have  the  same  motive  to  use  their  inllnenee  that 
they  have  now  * — A.  Most  un<loubtedly  ;  hut  the  man  who  did  it  would 
1k^  a  eriininal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Anybody  who  does  anythin;:  to 
subveri  the  liberties  of  the  people  is  a  criminal. 

THE   CIIAIKMAN  CORUECTS  THE  WITNESS. 

The  CirAiKMAN.  T  don't  ean»  to  listen  to  areusatiims  of  this  kiml  mueh 
longer.  This  witness  evidently  looks  uj»on  the  legislative  bodir.s  of 
this  eountiy  as  made  up  of  a  set  of  rascals,  and  he  cannot  exiHH*r  any- 
thing IVoin  a  coTumittee  which  is  a  ])art  of  such  a  btxly. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  think  that  Senator  Dlair  wiaild  taki*  rho 
matter  that  wav. 

The  I'lJAiKMAN.  Xo,  vou  don't  understand  me.  I  feel  like  tlii<.  mv 
fiieTid.  th:it  <»n  an  average  we  human  beings  are  all  very  mueh  :\h\*  .  I 
liav^'  never  kntiwn  a  singh*  instance  i»f  luihery  in  the  House  of  iJij-n'- 
siMitmives  or  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  nevera  sin^lr  iii^l.i'.n* 
of  t!ie  kiii<l,  and  1  have  been  there  eiinht  years;  anil  I  tlon'l  i»i-lh'\4'  ili.it 
eith'-r  nf  the  other  Senat<»rs  hen*  present  ha vi*  ever  known  of  an  iiin:.it.i  e. 
Till  :«'  i^  a  very  •:e!i»-r:il  and  wiile-spreail  misconception  a<  l«i  tl.i-  |M-r- 
sonul  r;i:iraeti'r  of  tlie  legislators  tif  this  country.  1  don't  Ih-lnvr  iIj.it, 
mil!:  1":  iJ'ini,  f lie  ehureh  in  tlu»  I'nitetl  States  or  any  other  orj.iM.-.:*  .:i 
in  tl.i  I  iiitetl  StMtes,  aver;i;:es  anv  belter  in  the  matter  of  iH'r>«>n:il  tM«:.il 
chai;ieTi-r  than  di>  the  niemU^rs  of  C'on;:ress,  and  you  lalu»r  i'ii«!»  :  .\ 
very  seriuus  mistake,  and  approach  the  subject  fnmi  u  wnuiiL;  diri**  i.un 
when  von  come  to  it  with  the  idea  that  anvlKNly  is  here  or  an\)'«N!v  is 
there  lo  deal  with  these  gn^at  public  questions  dishoncMtly.  1  si^iak 
now  uf  the  members  of  Congress  geuerallyi  and  I  sftjr  tluit  the  great 
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majority  in  either  party  is  composed  of  honest  men.  These  problems  of 
life  are  very  serioas,  and  I  ean  see  ho^  a  man  in  year  p<xsitiou,  having 
capacity  and  ability  which,  with  proper  opportauin\  would  enable  yoa 
to  fill  any  sitnation  in  the  country- — I  can  see  how  yon.  crowded  by  cir- 
camatances.  mav  come  to  feel  and  think  as  vou  do,  and  what  I  sav  to 
yoa  DOW  I  do  not  say  repro\~ing:ly  at  all — God  know^  I  do  not.  But,  my 
friend,  yoa  are  wrong  in  yonr  estimate  of  men.  Ihe  majority  of  men 
are  honest  men  throughont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  care  to  believe  in  rhe  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  for  that  includes 
myself,  and  I  don't  chcN^se  to  hold  or  to  admit  that  I  am  only  dt  to  bean 
ezemplidcation  hereafter  of  tftemal  pnni.shment  by  tire.  I  don't  1>ebeve 
that  jufu  are  totally  deprave«l.  I  believe  th.it  men  on  tue  whole  are 
good,  and  that  yoa  can  safely  appeal  to  their  better  natare. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  bring  out  thi.-  di5C35.>ion  myself.  It  was 
broaght  oat  by  the  questions  of  a  member  of  tiie  committee. 

Tile  <.  HAIBHAX.  That  is  all  true.  I  am  not  finding  taulr  wirh  yoa; 
I  am  only  *jieaki:i^'  ot'tLe  evfiient  eonili'ion  of  your  miiiil  uu  rLLs  ^ub- 
jetrt,  and  I  *h}  wish,  if  I  <:an.  to  ili.salju.se  yor.  aul  uclier<  -vLm  tVel  iind 
thiu^  as  you  do  betrause  life  has  been  hard  with  rLem,  of  the  i^Iea  that 
kna%'es  are  the  role  nther  than  honest  men.  It  U  not  s<.».  an«l  yon  are 
entirely  mistaken  anil  very  UDJ use  it  you  think  that  the  le;!!*^ tors  of 
this  ciiantry.  as  a  class,  are  the  knaves  that  you  represent  them  t<»  Ije. 

The  Witness?.  Well,  it*  yon  live«l  in  New  York  as  long  a<  I  ha'»>  Iive<l 
here,  and  had  live^l  in  the  nei;.'hrNDrhf>rtls  that  I  have  livtnl  in.  aiid  if 
\oa  Liid  I<x»ke«l  amunil  y«iu  aniL  seen  the  prai-rii-e'*  that  are  «'«*:!ig  on 
tLere  am^ng  the  p«^jrer  classes:  if  you  had  .s*-e:i  them  h.iviu ^  :.i  vote 
themselves  s'aves  ev^rvvear.  I  believe  vou  wi.iuM  think  a^  I  ^lo.  Thev 
are  trades  unionists  eleven  months  in  the  year  and  the  other  raouth  ihey 
are  worke«i  up  by  ]N"uiti*:al  heat  and  they  '^*j  au*]  vote  riizh:  airtiinst 
their  eon vict ions,  if  yoa  saw  these  rhiniT'*  and  it  you  ^^a -"  x\i^*><'  people 
eend  their  wives  our  to  S4.-nirj  other  lieoj-Ie's  litN.rs.  uriii  rbeii'':::le  chil- 
dren to  work  as  eai^h-lt^jvs  ainl  c-a.-h-jir!*  in  o:::er  i«ei:»ple*s  s:i.»res.  yoa 
Toald  have  ja>r  the  same  senf.'jient.-*  that  I  have. 

The  Chaibha>".  I  have  !?eeii  s^^me  •'!  rhe  :L::!;:<  yoa  sfni-ak  t.»f.  and  I 
believe  it  i»  be<raasr  vi..u  have  seen  s^.*  mueh  ol*  them  tua:  vou  teel  and 
think  as  you  do.  but  vou  are.  nevertheless,  in  error  as  to  the  f.ll•rT^. 

Adjoarued. 


yzTv  YOEK.  Au{^iiJit  20.  ISS3. 
Ions  F.  Post  sworn  and  ex3:uine*l. 

By  the  CnAii:?tA:^ : 

Question.  Mr.  P«>st,  you  are  famili.ir  with  the  srope  nf  r;;e  iuvrsri^a- 
tioQ  which  this  cijmmittee  is  en^.»::efi  in,  anil  I  ^viil  ther-:«»rv  a.sk  yoa 
to  pnxeed  to  make  y-inr  *tate:;.t-rjt  in  yi»nr  o'.ru  way. — ATi^'v^r.  Very 
well.  I  am  a  lawyer  iiv  prjrV-'i^:i»n.  jiractX'in;:  in  the  city  n:  >'•  ^  York. 
I  appear  before  This  fiiiirriirtee  a>  the  repie-ieritative  ol'  ;L»-  «/'.'ii;ril 
Lab^ir  Cninn  of  Ne^  York,  and  in  that  capaeiry  I  have  m: :•»-.■!•  el  1  the 
witnease^  who  were  examine*!  here  vtfsrerdav  aitem-x^n.  1  tcstiTv  now 
'hat  oat  of  onier,  to  save  the  time  of  th**  committer*,  aid  shall 
be  obliged,  instead  of  referring  to  all  onr  evidence  as  Iving 
iBp  tD  make  a  atatement  of  the  substance  of  some  of  it  which  I  shall 
tti-day. 
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THE  FACTS  PROVED  BY  THE  CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

In  presenting  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  we  hB.\ 
proved  so  far,  with  reference  to  the  city  of  New  York,  first,  that  the  pn 
dactive  i)ower  of  labor  here  has  been  vastly  increased  by  machinerj 
and  secondly,  that,  concurrently  with  this  increase  of  productive  i>owe] 
the  wages  of  labor  have  at  least  been  at  a  stand-still,  if  they  have  no 
decreased ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  shown  that  the  workingmaB^ 
style  of  living  and  his  social  condition  have  deteriorated,  and  that,  it 
many  cases,  his  wages  are  actually  lower  in  dollars  and  cents,  while  th 
price  of  living  is  considerably  higher,  than  some  years  ago.  We  haTi 
also  shown  that  a  workingman  nowadays  learns  no  complete  trader 
and,  therefore,  never  becomes  an  independent  workman,  but  must  al- 
ways seek  a  master.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  qnito 
an  impossibility,  for  a  workman  going  into  the  mechanical  trades  to 
ever  become  the  employer  of  himself;  that  in  consequence  of  that,  in 
many  cases,  he  looses  spirit  and  becomes  despondent  and  thriftless,  and 
in  other  cases  desperate  and  disorderly.  We  have  shown,  to  some  ex- 
tent,  that  children,  instead  of  being  at  school,  are  put  to  work  here  at 
a  very  early  age  merely  to  eke  out  the  income  of  their  parents,  and  we 
may  yet  be  able  to  show  specificjiUy  by  employers  instances  of  tiie  em- 
ployment of  child-labor  in  factories.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  thai 
in  one  dry-goods  house,  that  of  Erich  Brothers,  children  who  I  shoald 
say  are  not  above  ten  years  of  age  are  kept  busily  at  work  during  the 
week,  fix)m  about  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  moniing  until  6  or  7  o'clock  al 
night,  every  day  except  Saturtlay,  and  on  Saturday  until  11  o^clock  at 
night.  I  have  seen  Erich  Brothers'  store  gpen  and  crowdefl  as  late  at 
11  o'clock  at  night,  and  those  children  still  on  duty.  It  is  my  iutentioa 
at  ])resent,  to  try  to  have  Mr.  Erich  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  to  testi(Hj 
on  this  subject.  We  have  proved  these  facts  which  I  have  thus  rapidh 
recited  by  intelligent  witnesses  of  various  trades  representing,  probably 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  mechanical  trades  carried  on  in  this  city 
and,  if  the  committee  desired,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  offer  ac' 
ditional  proof  in  riegard  to  other  trades  in  which  the  same  general  stat 
of  fact«  would  be  found  to  exist. 

EXCEPTIONAL  TRADES. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  trades  that  are  exceptional  in  tha 
respect,  and  to  which  the  same  statement  would  not  apply  to  an  equa 
extent.  The  painters'  trade  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  plumbem 
trade  may  be  exceptions. 

GREAT  INCREASE  OF  WEALTH — ^WHO  OETS  ITt 

And  yet,  coexisting  with  this  deteriorated  condition  of  the  lahoriD; 
classes  of  New  York,  we  find  an  immense  increase  of  wealth,  which  w 
<iue  undoubtedly  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  intrfKinoriou  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  One  object  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  li«» 
been  and  is  to  ascertain  in  what  directions  and  to  whom  this  increti»(l 
wealth  goes.  We  have  thus  far  shown,  by  the  witnesses  we  have  pro* 
duced  here,  that  it  does  not  go  to  the  workers  in  these  trades,  aiid*  if 
the  committee  desire,  we  can  show  that  it  does  not  go  to  the  workers 
in  any  trade  ^  that  they  are  no  better  for  the  introduotion  of  this  laixNr* 
saving  mnchmery,  but  that,  on  the  contracyi  in  many  eaflea  thagr  arefiur 
worse  off  than  thc^  were  before. 
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CAPITAL  UNAIDED  BY  MONOPOLY  FARES  NO  BETTER  THAN  LABOR. 

From  the  workers  in  the  mechanical  trades  we  have  to  pass  to  the 
imall  capitalists.  We  have  not  introduced  many  witnesses  on  that 
branch  of  the  subject,  yet  our  testimony  in  relation  to  it  has  been  ]iretty 
comprehensive  and  can  be  made  much  more  so  if  the  committee  desire, 
or  if  they  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  trutii  of  the  proposition  that  a  man 
with  a  small  capital  unprotected  by  a  monopoly  of  some  soil  hiis  no 
better  opportunity  of  advancing  under  the  present  condition  of  things 
than  the  wage-worker  himself.  As  Mr.  McGuire  testified,  a  man  with 
a  capital  sufficient  in  his  business  to  buy  an  express  wagon  and  horses 
bad  better,  instead  of  buying  them,  hire  himself  out  for  wages,  put  his 
capital  in  bank,  at  even  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  work  for  somebody 
dfte.  The  object  of  that  testimony  is  to  show  that  capital  as  such — cap- 
ital not  Hnp|)orted  or  protected  by  monopoly  in  some  form — is  not  get- 
tiug  the  aclvantage  of  this  great  increase  of  wealth  that  we  find  here. 
Oor  purpose  has  been  to  show  that  this  increased  wealth  does  not  go 
either  to  the  laborer  or  to  the  capitalist ;  I  mean  the  small  capitalist — 
the  man  not  protected  by  any  franchise  or  other  form  of  monopoly. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  mean  simply  capital,  without  anything  else — capital  simply? — 
A.  I  mean  capital  simply,  because  aggregated  capital  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  monopoly.  A  man  with  a  vast  capital  is  able  to,  more  or  less, 
monopolize  the  business  in  which  he  engages,  but  capital  not  so  sup- 
ported is  not  worth  more  in  business  than  the  interest  which  can  be  got 
on  nndoubteil  security,  where  the  element  of  risk  is  eliminatiMl. 

UVCREASK   OP  WEALTH    ACCOMPANIED    BY   LOWERING  OF    THE  RATE 

OF  INTEREST. 

I  do  uot  know  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  formally  that  the  rate 

^  interest  in  New  York,  instead  of  increasing  with  the  increase  of 

*^Ith,  has  diminished;  that  whereiis  the  interest  on  investments  on 

•"^donbted  security  where  there  was  no  risk  was  formerly  7  or  8  per 

^*it.,  or  thereabout,  it  is  now  down  to  .'}  or  4  per  ct*nt.    That  fact  will 

?**t  lie  dispnted.    1  am  speaking  now  of  cases  where  the  element  of  risk 

^••Otirely  eliminated.   Of  course,  where  there  is  risk,  there  the  question 

IJf  hisiirunee  comes  in.    The  object  of  this  evidence  is  to  show  that  cap- 

A^  us  such  is  not  reaping  the  benetit  of  this  increase  of  wealth.     It  is 

^  lu&tter  of  common  knowIe<lge  that  that  has  been  the  coui*se  of  things 

'^that  interest  has  gone  downward  just  as  wages  have  gone  downwanl. 

WHERE  TUE  INCREASE   OF  WEALTH   GOES. 

I  have  not  been  able  yet,  but  I  shall  be  this  afternoon,  to  go  into  the 

<>ther  branch  of  the  question.  Where  has  this  increase  of  wealth  gone  T 

It  mast  go  to  somebody,  Ijecause  it  is  i)roved  to  exist,  and  one  of  the 

ubjectM  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  ascertain  and 

Nbow  where  it  does  go.    As  this  inci-^^ased  wealth  <loes  not  go  to  the 

w»«e.wurker,  and  does  not  go  to  the  smtill  <'apitalist,  we  lH?li(;ve  there 

M  uo  other  place  where  it  can  go  except  to  aggregated  capiUiI  and  to  the 

htildem  of  public  franchises.    There  is  no  other  place  to  look  for  it,  no 

otli«r  place  to  which  it  goes,  as  I  think  yon  will  tind,  but  to  aggi-e- 

icated  capital  and  to  the  public  franchises  granted  to  individuals  and 

eotpomtiong.    There  has  been  testimony  before  the  committee,  which 

CO  o (5  LAW) 
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we  adopt  as  a  part  of  our  own,  showing  the  profits  of  Inrge  establish- 
ments to  wbich  workingmcD  are  compelled  to  resort  for  employment  by 
reason  of  tLeir  inability  to  go  into  business  for  themselves.  As  Mr. 
Henry  George  has  put  it,  these  men  are  compelled  to  seek  a  master  at 
this  day,  just  as  in  a  more  distant  period  men  were  comi^ellcd  to  seek  a 
lord  for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty  and  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  own  living. 

Other  testimony  shows  the  tendency  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  in 
private  hands  to  attract  to  their  owners  a  large  proportion  of  thitf  in- 
ci*eased  production  which  now  exists,  and  we  intend  this  atlenioon  to 
show  specifically  another  set  of  franchises  which  are  great  absorbers  of 
the  wealth  of  the  community,  namely,  those  franchises  which  appropri- 
ate natural  gifts,  such  as  mines,  water-courses,  the  natural  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  and  what  1  l^^ieve  is  termcil,  and  what  1  shall  call 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  '^  the  unearned  increment." 

INOBEASE  IN  LAND  VALUES. 

All  these  are  included  under  the  general  term  ^Hand,"  and  what  we  aim 
to  show  specifically  is  that  a  largo  absorber  of  this  increased  wealth  which 
we  find  produced  under  our  modern  industrial  system  is  the  iucrease<i 
value  of  land,  resulting  from  the  greater  deman<l  lor  land  which  is  held 
by  private  owners  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  labor -saving  ma- 
chinery and  the  great  increase  of  population.  It  is  on  that  point  that 
I  propose  to  introduce  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  an  old  real-estate 
agent  of  this  city.  His  testimony  will  bo  to  the  efi'ect  that  land  vainer 
have  increased  immensely  in  and  about  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  give  instances  something  like  this:  that  he 
knows  of  a  piece  of  property  on  59th  street,  in  this  city  (which  is  n(»t 
very  far  up  town  now),  where  before  the  war  he  conld  liavt*  lx)ught 
lots  for  $80  apiece,  which  lots  now  sell  rea<lily  for  81^,000  or  di5,(MK): 
and  that  laud  around  the  Central  Park  which  forty  years  ago  couhl 
have  been  bought  for  8100  an  acre  sells  now  for  from  $15,000  t<i  85O,00(t 
a  lot  of  25  by  100  feet. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  such  lots  would  there  be  to  an  acre  ? — A.  I  have  not 
figured  it  out,  but  there  would  be  quite  a  numl>er,  as  you  can  readil v 
see.     Mr.  Ludlow  says  that  he  owns  a  piece  of  laud  just  over  the  liu<=? 
in  West<'heKtep  County  which  he  bought  when  he  was  a  young  man,  an^l 
which  then  included  300  acres,  for  825,000.    A  |>art  of  that  land  fjt'Ass 
since  been  sold,  but  he  still  holds  about  80  acres  of  ir,  which  he  values 
at  8lOf),000.    That  is,  less  than  one-third  of  the  original  amount  of  land 
is  worth  now  four  times  the  price  ])aid  for  the  whole.    That  is  still  fanu 
land,  so  that  neither  labor  nor  capital  has  had  anything  to  do  with  thi^- 
increase  of  value.    Of  course  this  great  increase  of  land  valuirs  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  inci'easo  in  wealth  and  population  of  the  C4»iu- 
munity  generally  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  laud. 

TRINITY   CHURCH  AS  A  LAND  OWNER. 

The  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  has  a  system  of  leases  which  amoaut 
to  this,  that  Trinity  Church,  owning  the  laud,  is  able,  altera  lapse  of  u 
certain  time,  to  become  the  owner  of  the  buildings  also;  so  that  that 
coriK>ration,  from  having  been  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  here  has  now 
become  the  owner  of  an  immense  area  of  city  buildings,  which  the  church 
never  erected  or  paid  tor. 
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Q.  What  becomes  of  the  fuuds  which  accumulate  in  that  way  f — A. 
That,  I  understand,  is  a  secret  which  no  one  can  find  out.  They  make 
no  reports.  Although  they  are  a  charitable  society,  or  ])ublic  institu- 
tion, I  understand  that  they  make  no  reports  of  their  funds  nor  of  the 
di4po8ition  that  Ia  made  of  them.  This  1  do  not  state  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, but  on  the  authority  of  a  youn^;  lawyer,  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  question  and  set  about  ascertaining  what  became  of  the  income  of 
that  corporation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  property  f — 
A.  Mr.  Ludlow  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  an  estimate  of  it.  I  under- 
stand that  the  proi>erty  is  mainly  the  old  King  farm,  which  extends  up 
along  the  west  side  of  Broadway  to  Canal  street,  but  they  have,  of 
course,  bought  other  lands  since. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  annual  income  from  that  property  must  be  enor- 
mous!— A.  It«must  be.  Mr.  Ludlow  will  be  on  the  stand  this  after- 
noon, and  wiirprobably  be  able  to  give  you  more  definite  information  on 
that  subject  than  I  could. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  whether  the  income  of  that  corporation  is  in- 
vested in  other  real  estate? — A.  It  is  largely,  I  think,  because  1  under- 
Mtand  they  have  purchased  a  good  deal  of  laud  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city. 

Q.  In  there  no  mortmain  law  in  New  York  ? — A.  Nothing  to  interfere 
with  Trinity  Church. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  it  to  be  the  law  of  New  York  that  church  cor- 

K rations  can  own  and  possess  property  indefinitely  ? — A.  1  have  never 
-Jked  into  it  as  a  question  of  law,  but  I  know  that  they  do.    I  have 
^ver  had  my  professional  attention  directed  specially  to  that  question. 
Q.  You  do  not  .understand  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  amount  of 
^i  estate  that  they  may  hold,  nor  any  particular  legislation  which 
directs  the  ap])ropriatioTi  of  the  lands,  or  the  income  from  them,  to  religious 
^^  vharitable  puj'poses  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  therein,  but  it  is  my  im- 
^'X^ssion  that  they  must  use  their  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
*^**U'  incorjiorated. 

.  IJ.  1  mean,  is  there  any  hiw  or  regulation  upon  that  point  that  is  ear- 

^^2^  out ;  are  they  known  to  support  schools  or  to  expend  money  for  the 

I  ^|iI)ort  of  indigent  young  men,  who  devote  their  lives  to  religious  ob- 

^"^^ti,  or  do  they  erect  churches  elsewhere,  or  supiwrt  missionary  enter- 

•^J^sus,  or  do  any  work  of  that  kind  ? — A.  1  think  it  is  ([uite  |>robable 

^^at  they  do.    But  the  Central  Labor  Union,  having  no  particular  in- 

^^restinthe  sectarian  operations  of  Trinity  Church,  (lo4*s  not  believe 

Mat  it  is  any  advantage  to  the  laboring  peoi)le  of  the  city  that  these 

^^oneys  which  they  supply  every  year,  and  which  are  diverted  from 

^^bori  should  be  devoted  to  such  objects.     However,  1  think  the  Trinity 

Vihurch  |>eople  do  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  indigent  congre- 

S^iitious,  the  erection  of  new  churches,  the  su])port  of  sectarian  schools, 

^ud  other  such  objects.     1  have  no  s]»ecial  knowledge  on  the  subject, 

l>ut  that  is  my  impression. 

Bv  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  It  is  not  suspected,  is  it,  that  any  i)ortion  of  the  revenues  are 
«li\ided  up  among  the  memliers  of  the  church  f — A.  No  ;  I  don't  think 
that  is  suspected,  and  the  only  grounds  of  suspicion  as  to  any  im- 
pro|)«r  use  of  the  funds  at  all  that  I  have  ever  heaitl  intimated  was  that 
which  was  mentioned  by  this  young  lawyer,  who  seemed  to  think  it 
very  atrange  that  they'  should  1)e  so  secretive  about  the  dispositiou 
whkh  wan  made  of  the  income  of  that  coqK>ration. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  any  of  their  hocuses  are  leased  very  low,  or  at  a 
mere  nominal  rent,  or  gratuitously,  to  indigent  workers  t — A.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  If  it  is  done  it  certainly  is  not  to  a  sofS* 
cient  extent  to  attract  public  attention. 

SPECULATION  IN  LAND  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Ludlow  can  also  testify  with  reference  to  another  point  that  I 
think  is  very  important  as  bearing  upon  that  subject,  and  that  is  that 
the  Astors,  and  I  have  no  doubt  other  wealthy  families,  keep  jnst  a  lit- 
tle ahead  of  the  progress  and .  demand  of  the  community  in  their  pur- 
chases of  land  ^  so  that  when  the  demand  for  the  unoccupied  lands  in 
the  upper  portions  of  the  city  arises  the  public  find  that  the  lands  are 
already  taken  and  held  for  speculative  purposes,  and  that  labor  and 
capital  are  to  be  taxed  enormously  for  the  privilege  of  usiiig  those  lands. 
Mr.  Ludlow  can  testify,  and  I  presume  he  will,  that  by  far  the  largest 
I)iirt  of  the  wealth  of  the  Astors  represents  simply  and  solely  an  increase 
in  land  values,  and  I  think  I  can  almost  say  that  that  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  to  people  who  live  in  Xew  York  and  that  it  is  not 
at  all  confined  to  the  Astor  family. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Ludlow  t — A.  He  is  a  very  large  and  long  established 
real-estate  agent  and  auctioneer  in  this  city,  a  man  who  has  always 
lived  here  and  who  is  very  familiar  with  the  history  of  real  estate  in  New 
York  for  a  great  many  years  past. 

Q.  Is  he  a  real-estate  owner  himself! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  Ki)eaksof 
this  land  that  he  l>ought  when  he  was  a  young  man  for  $25,000  and 
which  he  now  holds,  or  rather  one-third  of  which  he  now  holds,  at 
$100,000,  although  it  never  hiis  been  improved  at  all. 

1  have  now  given  a  general  outline  of  the  testimony  which  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  has  ])roduced  and  desires  to  ]»roiluce  l>etore  this  com- 
mittee with  .1  view  to  show  that  a  hirge  proportion  of  the  inrrea8«*d 
woaltli  produced  by  the  working  classes  at  thejirosent  time  isabsorlu-d 
by  the  in(*i*c»ase  in  the  value  of  the  hinds  held  by  private  owners  under 
the  existing  system  which  enables  individuals  to  get  possession  of  land 
in  advanco  of  the  etVective  demand  of  the  community  tor  it  and  to  levy 
a  tax  for  their  own  ])rivate  purposes  when  theeonunniiity  hasa4lvane«nl 
far  enough  to  need  the  lands  which  they  have  thus  appropriated. 

TIIK  LAND  QUKSTION   NUT  MERKLY   LOCAL. 

Q.  Do  yoii  a]»ply  tliat  pn>position  generally  to  land  throughout  rhe 
Union,  or  nieivl>  to  this  locality  ? — A.  The  Centnil  Labor  Union  offer 
pHN)!'  bearing  direetly  and  solely  ujion  our  own  community  ;  bat  in  their 
iK'lief  this  is  a  general  question — n(»t  merely  a  city  or  a  State  quest u»n, 
but  a  national  and  even  an  international  (jnestion.  They  lH*li(*ve  that, 
as  the  lanil  is  not  ereated  bv  anv  man  or  elass  of  men,  so  in  justie**  it 
4loes  not  ht'Iong  ti>  any  one  man  or  set  of  men  as  against  the  re>i.  and 
that  no  man  has  a  right,  by  appropriating  it  in  advance,  to  levy  a  tax 
on  theIalK>r  of  the  eommunity  for  the  privilege  t»f  living  and  priMluo- 

ing- 

i}.  What  lines  the  Central  LalK>r  Union  think  of  the  ease  of  a  mimiss 
whieh  was  thoroughly  worthless  until  it  was  draiiMMl  ami  brt»u::ht  intci 
etVeetive  use  by  private  capital  f  Woulil  not  that  1h*  a  case  of  almost 
the  4-reatiiin  of  land  by  individuals  for  iisefid  pur]K)8e8f — A.  Wi-ll.  the 
amount  of  land  to  which  that  statement  would  apply  ia  80  amall  ai*  rt>in- 
paivd  with  land  generally  that  it  is  lianlly  worthy  of  attentioD  wImd  ve 
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are  dificussiug  the  general  question :  but,  as  I  understand  it,  a  man  who 
changes  a  useless  morass  into  valuable  land  is  entitled  to  couipeusation 
for  the  labor  which  he  has  expended  and  for  the  use  of  the  cajiitcil  which 
he  has  expended  in  making  the  improvement ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
that  he  is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  that  he,  his  heirs 
orassigns  are  entitled  to  hold  it  asagaiustallgeneratiousof  men  that  come 
afterwards.  That,  we  think,  would  be  paying  him  too  mu(!h  interest 
and  too  much  wages  for  his  work  in  improving  the  land.  A  man  who 
reclaims  useless  land  is  entitled  to  his  wages  and  his  profit,  but  he  is  not 
entitled  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  community  forever,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  use  of  that  to  which  they  are  naturally  entitled. 

Q.  The  same  remark,  I  suppose,  would  apply  to  a  man  who  cut  down 
forests  at  vast  expense  and  thus  rendered  the  laud  valuable  for  ])ro- 
daotive  purposes. — A.  Cutting  down  the  forests  would  probably  not  be 
▼cry  expensive  to  him,  because  the  timber  is  generally  worth  enough  to 
pay  for  the  labor  of  clearing  the  land.  Surely  the  man  who  invents  the 
telephone,  or  the  steam  engine,  or  the  telegraph,  or  any  of  these  great 
inventions,  has  done  something  meriting  the  gratitude  of  the  commu- 
nity as  much  as  the  man  who  cleans  out  a  morass;  yet  the  man  who  makes 
any  of  these  great  inventions  is  allowed  a  monopoly  of  his  invention, 
tlie  work  of  his  own  brain,  for  only  fifteen  years ;  whereas,  under  the 
present  system  a  man  who  reclaims  the  morass  has  a  monopoly  of  it  for- 
ever. I  think  the  same  principle  which  goyerns  in  the  patent  law  might 
very  pro]>erIy  be  applied  to  the  reclamation  of  useless  lauds — thsit  is, 
lands  which  are  presently  useless. 

Q.  Is  there  not  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  the  man 
who  invents  something  and  gets  a  patent  for  it  gets  an  exclusive  right 
to  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  although  the  next  hour  or  the  next  day 
another  man  may  have  invented  the  same  thing  ? — A.  No ;  L  think  the 
analogy  still  runs;  because  if  the  man  who  cleaned  out  the  morass  had 
ataid  off  it  for  another  hour,  or  another  day,  or  another  week,  or  what- 
ever the  time  might  be,  some  other  man  would  probably  have  gone  there 
and  would  have  done  the  sanH)  work.  It  was  simply  by  getting  thei*e 
first  that  he  secured  his  opportunity.    I  think  the  analogy  runs  there. 

THE  CENTRAL ' LABOR  UNION  DESIRES  TO  PROVE  FACTS. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  in  i>ro<lucing  these  witnesses  our  object  was 
merely  to  prove  facts  and  not  to  enter  into  specuilations,  and  therefore 
some  of  the  witnesses  were  not  prepared  to  meet  all  the  (jucstions  that  wen^ 
propounded  to  them,  and  I  trust  that  the(*ommittee  will  understand  that 
the  testimony  offered  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  was  simply  designed 
to  prove  facts.  I  do  not  say  this  to  controvert  or  disparage  those  who 
have  expressed  opini<ms  hert;,  but  simply  to  put  the  Union  itself  in  its 
true  position  before  the  committee. 

REMEDIES. 

Now  as  to  remedies  for  the  evils  which  we  believe  exist.  There  is  one 
remedy  that  the  Central  Labor  Union  do  not  want ;  they  do  not  want 
this  city  depopulated.  There  is  a  general  impression,  l>ecauso  wc  have 
tenement  houses  in  whi<!h  the  people  are  huddled  together,  that  this  is 
a  crowded  city. 

NEW   YORK  NOT  A  CROWDED   CITY. 

We  propose  to  show  that  New  York  is  not  a  crowded  city ;  we  pro- 
to  show  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  absolutely  vacant  land 
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in  this  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ground  that  is  only  partially  or  poorly 
bailt  upou.  We  propose  to  show  that  there  is  a  vast  amonnt  of  land 
here  which  has  been  appropriated  by  men  whose  wealth  has  onublml 
them  to  keep  Justin  advance  of  the  effective  demand  of  the  communiry 
for  the  land  for  buildiug  purposes ;  that  these  men  have  built  u  «ori  of 
Chinese  wall  around  the  land,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  Ibac 
if  taxes  were  imposed  on  all  land  alike,  those  who  iire  holding  tbo^e  lamlH 
which  are  now  unoccupied  would  willingly  part  with  them  lor  the  tine  of 
the  community. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  while  there  are  districts  here  which  are  very 
densely  populated,  there  are  others  which  are  ver>'  sparsely  populated, 
and  that  if  the  population  of  the  whole  city  were  average<l  over  the  land 
of  the  whole  city,  your  people  would  not  be  crowded. — A.  Yi»8,  sir; 
Upon  that  point  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  publisher  of 
real-estate  maps  for  the  use  of  lawyers  in  this  city,  and  when  be  conieai 
upon  the  stand  he  will  show  you  to  what  extent  the  land  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is  still  unoccupied  by  buildings.  Now,  the  pro|>08itioD  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union  with  reference  to  your  inquiry  whether  this  ques- 
tion of  the  land  is  a  local  or  a  general  question,  is  that  the  same  coudi> 
tions  are  at  work  everywhere  that  are  at  work  here  in  Mew  York,  bnt 
with  greater  or  less  intensity  in  different  places  accordhig  to  the  jKipn- 
lation.  They  are  more  intense  in  New  York  probably  thau  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  still  they  are  in  operation  in  San  Francisco  as*  well  as  heiv, 
and  were  San  Francisco  to  grow  as  New  York  has  grown  they  wonld 
be  found  to  operate  with  the  same  intensity  there  as  here. 

Now  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  certain  measures  which  the  Central 
Labor  Union  propose  for  the  relief  of  these  existing  hardships. 

Q.  Can  you  formulate  them  f — A.  I  propose  to  formulate  those  that 
come  within  the  power  of  Congress.  If  you  wish  me  to  state  the  others 
I  can  mention  them,  but  I  have  formulated  for  the  puqioses  of  this  com- 
mittee only  those  remedies  that  we  conceive  to  be  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  having  you  state  anything  that  yon  regard  as 
beyond  our  jurisdiction,  except,  as  it  may  show  the  tendency  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  workingmen. — A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  speak  as  a 
representative  of  the  laboring  classes,  because  I  hardly  think  myself  com- 
petent to  do  that.  I  speak  only  for  this  organization,  the  Central  Labor 
Union. 

A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  can  establish  a  national  bureau  of  labor 
statistics.  What  the  Central  Labor  Union  want  is  an  effective  bureciu 
which  will  endeavor  to  procure  the  kind  of  information  which  you  are 
now  seeking,  in  the  form  of  statistics,  so  that  everybody  can  have  the 
facts  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment  of  our  material  progrests 
how  our  wealth  is  produced  and  how  it  is  distributed,  where  it  goes, 
who  gets  it,  and  so  on.  The  workingmen  would  want,  of  course,  to  have 
at  the  head  of  such  a  bureau  a  commissioner  or  chief  who  would  have 
some  sympathy  with  them  in  their  aspirations  and  needs  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  subject. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q  .Don't  you  think  that  really  the  scope  of  such  a  boreau  wonld  be 
too  much  restricted  if  it  were  confined  merely  to  labor  statistica  I  You 
want  a  bureau  which  would  have  as  broad  a  range  of  inqntry  as  that  ot 
political  economy  it8el£->A,  Then  the  workiDgmeo  I  Uiiak  wmiM  want 
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the  Other  hranohes  taken  charge  of  by  other  bureaoB ;  becanse  if  yoa 
endeavored  to  cover  the  whole  ground  by  one  bureau  you  would  get 
people  at  the  head  of  it  who  would  have  no  sympathy  with  the  work- 
ingmeny  just  as  bas  happened  in  other  bureaus.  If  you  have  a  distiuct 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  you  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  a 
man  at  its  head  who  will  be  not  only  competent  to  administer  such  a 
bureau,  but  also  in  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes,  and  then,  by 
comparing  his  work  with  the  work  ot  other  bureaus  if  you  think  it 
desirable^  yon  will  get  at  the  truth  of  the  whole  ca^e  much  better  than 
by  having  everything  under  one  head. 

By  ^fr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  State  bureau  ^  of  that  kind  which  the  workingmen 
would  regard  as  a  proper  model  for  the  national  bureau  which  they  de- 
sire to  have  established  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  would  regard 
Buy  existing  bureau  as  a  model  or  not.  I  rather  think  that  the  law 
does  give  sufQcieut  scope  to  our  State  bureau  to  enable  it  to  be  made 
very  efficient,  but  the  governor,  iustead  of  putting  a  man  at  the  head 
of  it  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes,  appointed  a  poli- 
tician, as  a  rewanl  for  politiciil  service.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  com- 
Jetent  man  as  clerk,  but  as  in  most  such  cases,  the  politician  who  gets 
2,5<M)  a  year  has  the  place  of  chief  power,  and  the  m<in  who  really  does 
the  work  gets  but  $1,200.  I  understand  from  some  of  the  workingmen 
that  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics  is  the  best  existing 
in  all  respects,  both  with  regard  to  its  head  and  its  general  arrangement 
«nd  mauagement. 

Q.  Then  you  would  recommend  that  one  as  approaching  the  standard 
of  a  moilel  for  such  a  bureau. — A.  I  would  not  recommend  it  myself, 
for  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details ;  but  men  who  are  so 
8eem  to  point  to  that  as  a  model  bureau. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUE  LAW— LEGALIZATION  OF   LABOB  UNIONS. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  Congress  can  do  and  which  the 
wotkingmen  think  ought  to  be  done,  that  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
eight-hour  law.  Gongresscan  also  legalise  interstate  labor  unions.  They 
cannot,  I  suppose,  legalize  local  unions,  but  they  can  legalize  an  inter- 
iitate  union,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  workingmen  desire 
to  have  done. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  interstate  labor  unionK  f — A.  I  mean  that 
any  of  the  labor  organizations  which  already  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  which  cover  two  or  more  States,  might  be  regarded  a«  inter- 
state unions,  and  might  in  that  way  come  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legalize  them. 

Q.  That  would  mean  that  there  would  be  local  organizations  in  the 
Mfveral  States  and  a  sort  of  general  head  that  would  give  the  thing  an 
:iicerstate  character. 

nrPOBTATION  OF  LABOB  UNDEB  CONTBACT. 

A.  That  is  the  idea.  Another  thing  would  be  to  pass  a  law  prohib- 
iting-the  importation — I  put  emphasis  on  that  word — of  foreign  laborers 
under  rontract.  I  hope  you  wilt  not  get  the  idea  that  the  Central  Labor 
Tnion  in  opposed  to  free  immigration,  because  that  would  be  incorrect. 
I  fhink  that  the  members  of  the  union,  as  a  general  thing,  4io  not  see 
any  advantage  to  laboring  men  from  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  com- 
noditieK  while  immigration  is  free,  but  still  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
diapoiiitioo  od  their  part  to  interfere  with  free  immigration.    They  do 
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desire,  however,  to  interfere  with  servile  immigration — to  interfere  with 
large  employers  sending  their  agents  across  the  water  and  making  con- 
tracts abroad  with  laborers  to  come  here  under  certain  conditions,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  that  system  ha«  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  aver- 
age of  wages  in  this  country. 

Q.  These  laborers  that  are  imported,  as  you  call  it,  work  here  nuder 
contracts  made  abroad,  I  understand. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  that 
there  are  such  contracts  made  abroad. 

Q  What  is  the  view  of  your  .union  as  to  Chinese  immigration  t^  A. 
I  think  they  regard  it  as  coming  within  the  ]>rinciple  which  would  apply 
to  this  kind  of  importation  of  labor  which  they  wish  to  put  a  stop  to,  1 
do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  among  the  working  classes  gener- 
ally— certainly  not  in  the  Central  Labor  Union — to  the  iinuiigi-atioii  of 
Chinese  as  Chinese.  I  have  never  heard  any  such  objection  niisinl ;  bat 
the  members  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  believe  that  the  Chinese  come 
here  by  way  of  importation  instead  of  by  immigration.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  say,  if  the  facts  were  fully  understood  by  all  of  them,  that 
the  Chinese  who  come  here  voluntarily  should  be  excluded ;  but  they 
do  want  all  importations  of  labor  stopped,  whether  it  be  Chinese  lab(»r 
or  any  other  kind.  That  is  my  understanding  of  their  position  on  that 
point,  although  I  do  not  si)eak  by  the  book. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  capihil  (which  may  bo  pni|»erly 
invested  in  the  importation  of  goods)  to  be  invested  in  the  imiK>rtatioii 
of  cheap  labor  as  a  means  of  systematically  running  down  the  pay  of 
American  workingment — ^A.  That  is  the  idea.  It  all  comes  under  one 
head :  we  do  not  want  labor  imported  here  under  contract. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  If  you  had  a  law  upon  that  subject  how  would  yon  execute!'  it  f— 
A.  Well,  I  have  not  devoted  any  attention  to  that  question.  I  would 
leave  that  to  the  Senate.  I  am  merely  undertaking  to  state  what  this 
Centnil  Labor  Union  want,  and  not  to  formulate  a  law  to  curry  out 
their  desires.  I  think  it  comes  quite  clearly  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  pa^s  such  a  law,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  go.  The  formulation  of  the  law  may  bo  very  well  referred  to  the 
law-makers. 

Q.  You  inight  frame  a  most  perfect  law  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  labor  under  contract,  and  then  if  you  enforced  it  there  would  l>e  no 
contracts  made,  but  still  the  imiK>rtutious  would  take  place. — A.  Well, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  laboring  classes  of  New  York  at  lea^t  would  be 
inclined  to  Uike  much  trouble  or  expense  in  formulating  laws  to  carry 
out  their  ideas  until  they  see  sonie  better  indication  than  they  have 
seen  hitherto  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  law-making  |K)wer  to 
com]>ly  with  their  wishes.  I  think  that  if  that  disposition  were  shown 
there  wotild  be  no  difficulty  in  having  proper  laws  drafted  by  them  to 
carry  out  their  objects. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  opfiosition  to  the  immigration  or  importation  of  Chi- 
nese, based  on  the  supposition  that  that  race  has  been  inured  to  a  hard, 
low  manner  of  living  and  to  low  wages,  m>  that  there  is  an  indispoKition 
on  the  part  of  American  workingmen  to  L.ime  in  competition  with  labor 
of  t^at  class  ? — A.  I  think  that  a  feeling  of  that  kind  is  qait«  general : 
but  I  do  not  speak  as  representing  the  viowa  of  ttie  workingmen  at  all 
any  further  than  I  have  stated. 
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A  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

Another  thing  that  they  claim  Congress  should  do  is  to  establish  postal 
telegraphs  and  telephones.  That  would  not  only  destroy  this  great 
monopoly,  but  it  would  give  the  people  the  advantage  of  telegraphic 
communication  between  all  parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  confining 
it,  as  it  is  confined  now,  to  the  lines  between  the  iK)ints  which  pay.  In 
other  words,  as  the  post-office  now  uses  the  profits  on  the  mail  service- 
between  such  points  as  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  where  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  correspondence,  to  establish  and  maintain  non- 
paying  routes  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country,  in 
order  that  iutelligence  may  be  disseminated  over  the  whole  country,  so 
if  we  had  a  postal  telegraph,  we  should  'have  telegraphic  commuuica- 
tion  with  all  parts  of  the  country  whether  the  telegraph  paid  a  pitofit 
or  not,  and  the  surplus  derived  from  the  business  l^tweeu  the  points 
which  paid  a  large  profit  could  be  used  to  make  up  the  loss  betweeu  the 
smaller  places. 

GOVERNMENT  INTERSTATE  RAILWAYS. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  are  also  in  favor  of  interstate  railways,  but 
they  do  not  urge  that  as  an  immediate  measure. 

Q»  What  do  you  mean  by  interstate  railways  f — A.  Railways  owned 
by  the  General  Government,  such  railways  as  Congress  would  have  the 
right  to  establish.  • 

Q.  Would  you  have  Congress  build  or  purchase  those  railways  f — A. 
Either  build  or  purchase,  but  if  Congress  chose  to  purchase  wc  would 
not  have  the  purchase  made  at  a  ^^  watei'ed  "  value,  but  only  at  the  real 
value. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  ALONE  SHOULD  ISSUE  MONEY. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  also  demand  that  the  Government  shall  ex- 
clusively issue  money — that  no  matter  whether  the  money  be  gold,  sil- 
ver, paper,  leather,  or  wood,  it  shall  be  issueii-  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  through  the  intervention  of  corporations  who,  under  the 
present  system,  make  a  large  profit  out  of  the  people  and  acquire,  to 
some  extent,  power  over  them  in  that  way.  These  are  mattc'rs  that  the 
Central  Labor  Union  believe  demand  immediate  action,  most  of  them 
at  least;  all  of  them  except  Government  railroads. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Are  you  submitting  these  propositions  on  behalf  of  one  particular 
organization,  or  as  expressing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  working- 
men  t — A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally  I  am  offering  these  sug- 
geations  on  the  ground  that  these  and  other  propositions  whi(;b  I  shall 
MOggest  before  I  get  through,  would,  if  carried  out,  make  a  general  set- 
tlement of  the  labor  question ;  but  I  am  here  representing  the  demands 
of  one  organization  which  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  a  number  of 
organizations,  and  these  things  that  I  have  mentioned  are  things  that 
Congress  can  do  and  things  which  the  Central  Labor  Union  consider 
at  least  to  be  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  relief  for  the  workingmen. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  however,  believe,  as  the  memorial  which 
they  have  presented,  and  under  which  I  am  acting  shows,  that  there  is 
M  remedy  for  the  suffering  cl'  the  induRtiial  classes  short  of  taking 
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ground-rents  for  public  uses.  I  have  already  explained  that  somewhat 
with  regard  to  Kew  York,  and  the  same  principle  would  apply  else- 
where. It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  that,  what- 
ever else  is  done  that  also  must  be  done,  or  the  labor  question  will  be 
no  nearer  its  ultimate  settlement  than  it  is  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Assuming  that  to  be  done,  what  is  their  idea  as  to  the  method  of 
distribution  t — ^A.  Well,  I  think  that  those  who  have  adopted  the  view 
which  I  have  stated  in  reganl  to  taking  ground-rents  for  public  use  have 
also  adopted  pretty  generally  the  idea  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  George, 
the  idea  of  taking  the  rent  by  way  of  taxation ;  which  is  the  simplest 
way  of  doing  it  without  revolution  and  without  constitutional  changes. 

Q.  Tou  speak  of  that  as  a  method  of  taking  the  ground-rent  for  the 
good  of  the  working  i)eople? — A.  No;  not  for  the  working  i>eople  espe- 
cially— for  the  good  of  everybody — ^the  whole  community. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  assuming  that  to  be  done,  there  must  be  some 
way  of  spending  it.  We  now  spend  $300,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  on 
the  National  Government.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  State  taxation 
I  do  not  know,  but  suppose  it  to  be  twice  as  much  more.  Suppose  the 
country  spends  $1,000,000,000  a  year  for  Government  purposes  now 
authorized  by  law.  The  ground-rents  which  you  would  take  by  this 
method,  if  too  little,  would  still  leave  you  under  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing taxation  on  other  kinds  of  property,  or  else  of  increasing  the 
taxation  upon  laud ;  but  we  will  assume,  what  I  have  no  doubt  woald 
be  the  case,  that  you  would  get  $5,000,000,000  a  year  from  ground-rents. 
Now,  in  that  case,  what  would  you  do  with  the  $4,000,000,000  which  you 
would  not  require  to  spend  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment t — A.  I  am  not  proposing  any  scheme  of  division,  but,  if  yon  can- 
not do  anything  else  with  it  to  the  public  advantage,  I  should  say  that 
it  would  be  far  better,  far  more  honest,  and  far  more  just  to  give  it  ont 
in  pensions  to  our  citizens,  generally,  than  to  do  as  we  do  now,  give  it 
to  a  few  persons  who  happen  to  have  appropriated  the  land.  I  thinfc 
that  if  you  were  troubled  with  such  a  surplus  it  would  be  better  to  give 
moderate  pensions  to  all  the  people  than  to  give  these  enormous  pensions 
to  a  few. 

Q.  Well,  but  would  not  justice  to  the  people  generally  seem  to  require 
that  those  who  are  in  want  should  receive  more  than  those  who  are  above 
want  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  distribute  the  money  per  capital — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  are  the  landlords,  and  that  these  moneys  are 
theirs  by  right,  and  tliat,  as  every  man^s  right  to  the  soil  is  equal,  so 
every  man's  right  to  this  fund  deilved  from  it  should  be  equal. 

Q.  Would  you  distribute  the  ground-rent  according  to  population,  or  to 
age,  or  to  the  tax-paying  population,  or  to  the  male  producing  popula- 
tion, or  would  you  distribute  it  equally  among  all  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children! — A.  1  do  not  care  about  going  into  details  now  as  to  how 
it  shonld  be  distributed.  I  would  distribute  it  honestly,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  theory  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  peoi>le  in  common. 

Q.  Certainly;  but  you  see  that  when  you  ask  anybody  who  has  power 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  you  necessarily  ask  that  the  measures  by  which 
that  thing  can  be  done  shall  be  formulated.  Now,  you  say,  '^m'ake  the 
income  from  the  land  common  property  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 

public  wants  or  the  wants  of  individuals^ A.  [Interposing.]  No;  for 

the  purpose  of  doing  justice.    I  do  not  ask  it  on  humanitarian     '    '  * 
atalL 
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Q.  Welly  for  tbe  purpose  of  doing  justice.  I  am  quite  indifferent  as 
to  the  form  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
make  it  accurate,  if  I  do  not.    We  will  say  that  yon  propose  this  for  the 

Surpose  of  doing  justice.  Now  the  justice  which  you  desire  is  not  done 
y  taking  this  money  and  locking  it  up.  Taking  it  ia  a  preliminary 
step,  but  when  that  step  is  taken  justice  is  still  undone,  and  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  that  justice  will  be  l>est  done  by  distributing  this  money 
per  capita  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  without  reference  to  the 
particular  necessities  of  individuals  or  classes. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
say  that  that  would  be  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  I  said  that  would  be 
better  than  the  present  system. 

Q.  Then,  without  being  specific,  you  think  this  fund  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  justice  would  seem  to  require f — ^A.  Yes;  if  you  want  to 
know  what  1  wonld  do ;  but  I  have  simply  told  you  what  1  would  pre- 
fer to  the  present  plan. 

Q.  We  are  embarrassed  here  by  the  same  difficulties  which  all  of  you 
gentlemen  evade  when  we  ask  you  about  them.  You  propose  these 
changes  and  we  are  assumed  by  you  to  be  men  of  aiction,  and  you  blame 
ns  if  nothing  comes  of  it  all.  When  we  ask  you  how  we  shall  carr>'  out 
yourscheme  you  immediately  answer  us  by  saying:  ''Oh,  j^au  fix  all  that." 
As  soon  as  wo  come  to  a  difiicalty  you  then  turn  tail  and  run  away, 
leaving  us  to  meet  it  nlone.  NoV,  suppose  we  get  this  fund,  the  ques- 
tion remains,  ho^  shall  we  accompliKh  your  object  with  it.  If  you  can- 
not suggest  any  practical  way  of  doing  it,  you  can  just  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  further  consideration.  For  my  own  part,  I  admit  that  the 
ii^ostice  exists,  and  that  it  is  something  which  we  should  all  think  about 
and  shouhl  all  try  to  find  a  way  of  remedying,  and  I  think  you  certainly 
ought  to  give  us  the  best  suggestions  that  occur  to  you  on  that  point  f — 
A*  I  think  the  problem  has  been  already  solved,  and  I  think  the  matter 
yon  speak  about  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  If  I  should  undertake  to 
give  you  a  detailed  solution  of  all  these  special  difiiculties  it  would  take 
the  whole  afternoon.  I  think  the  whole  question  has  been  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  discussed  and  proved  step  by  ste]),  by  Mr.  Henry 
George,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  I  do  not  im- 
agine that  the  committee  will  think  that  they  can  make  a  proper  report 
on  these  questions  until  they  have  conscientiously  studied  that  book, 
which  is  the  book  of  largest  circulation  on  this  general  subject,  so  that 
It  is  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  repeat  its  contents  here. 

Q.  Then  you  refer  us  to  JMr.  George's  book ;  that  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory.— A.  That  is  what  I  prefer  to  do ;  at  the  same  time  saying  that  the 
manner  of  using  this  income  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  detail  that  no 
statesman  and  no  man  of  ordinary  ability  would  have  any  ditllculty  in 
dealing  with.  We  have  no  difiiculty  now  in  dealing  with  our  surplus 
taxes,  and  we  should  have  less  then,  because  there  would  be  more  hon- 
esty in  the  distribution. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  think  that  if  this  method  of  taxation  were  found  to 
produce  too  much  revenue  the  taxation  should  be  limited  to  the  expensei< 
of  the  Government. — A.  No ;  because  that  would  still  leave  a  margin 
on  which  land  speculation  could  be  pursued.  It  would  be  neees^sary  to 
collect  the  whole  ground-rent  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  then,  if  there 
was  any  surplus  we  could  find  ways  of  disi>osing  of  it.  It  might  be  used 
in  reclaiming  morasses,  and  in  buildingtelegraphs  and  telephones,  and 
other  public  works  from  which  everybody  in  the  community  would  de- 
rive advantage.  Then,  when  we  have  got  beyond  that  and  are  still  re- 
ceiTioif  a  largo  income,  wo  can  do  as  they  do  with  other  surplus  moneys. 
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Q.  The  idea  is  then'  to  take  the  fall  valae  of  the  grotmd-reDts  for 
pablie  purposes. — ^A.  Substantially — so  uearly  the  full  value  that  there 
will  be  no  margin  left  for  land  speculation.  By  this  time  I  suppose  it  is 
understood  that  it  is  not  desired  that  the  land  itself  shall  be  divided  up 
among  the  people.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by  those  I  rep- 
resent that  the  land  itself  cannot  be  equally  divided,  and  that  even  if 
it  were  the  division  would  not  last.  If  you  give  a  man  a  few  feet  of 
land  on  Wall  street  he  is  a  millionaire ;  whereas  a  man  may  have  a  thou- 
sand acres  in  the  West  and  be  a  pauper.  And  the  suggestion  mafle, 
that  by  taxing  these  land  values  we  would  be  taxing  the  men  who  pro- 
duce food  for  the  community,  is  an  entire  mistake,  because  the  great 
burden  of  such  taxation  would  fall  upon  the  cities.  I  have  not  made  a 
computa/tion,  but  I  suppose  that  the  ground-rents  of  the  city  of  New 
York  alone  would  equal  the  ground-rents  of  all  the  agricultural  area  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not, 
but  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  ground-rents  of  this  city  would  l>e 
equal  in  amount  to  the  ground-rents  of  an  immense  agricultural  area. 

Q.  I  must  say  that  there  are  several  difficulties  connected  with  this 
land  question  which,  after  a  very  conscientious  and  impartial  reading 
of  Mr.  (leorge's  book,  I  consider  unsolved. — A.  I  think  you  will  find 
every  objection  answered  there.  That  is  one  iHJculiarity  of  that  book, 
that  every  objection  I  have  ever  heard  of  I  liave  found  answered  in  the 
book  itself;  and  with  rt?ference  to  having  reiul  it,  1  know  of  an  iustautre 
in  which  a  man  claimed  that  he  had  read  it  and  knew  it  thoroughly, 
and  that  the  book  was  all  bosh  and  nonsense,  and  a  friend  of  his,  the 
editor  of  a  paper,  took  a  long  extract  from  the  book  and  publislanl  it 
two  or  three  weeks  in  succession,  crediting  it  to  Mr.  Henry  George  in- 
st>ead  of  t^)  "  Progress  and  Poverty,''  and  this  man  s])oke  of  the  great 
ability  of  Mr.  George  in  these  articles.  The  etlitor  aske<l  him  if  he  was 
not  familiar  with  them,  if  he  had  not  read  them  iK'fore,  and  he  said  "  Nn.'' 
I  think,  Senator,  that  if  you  will  formulate  your  objections  and  difiinil- 
ties  and  reread  the  book  you  will  liiul  tlieni  answered  there.  But  y«>u 
must  rememlK^r  that  each  chapter  de)>ends  uiumall  that  piveede  it,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  book  that  <'.an  be  read  at  haphazard. 

NO  REALLY  CHEAP  LAND  ANYWUEKE. 

With  reference  to  a  quest i<m  proiHmnded  by  one  of  the  niemlHTs  of 
this  committee  as  to  wliy  men  do  not  go  South  wheiv  land  is  rhrap.  I 
want  to  make  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  in  my  jud;:mi'nt  llierr  is 
no  really  clifan  land  anvwln»re.  Yon  sjiv  that  land  ran  Ik*  lNin«dit  for 
$5  or  $10  an  aerc,  but  1  think  it  vory  ]>r«)bablr  that  (in*  lainl  wliirh  ran 
be  so  bought  will  not  jiroduct'  any  mon»  wagi*s  or  int«Mvst  I'roni  its  um* 
in  pro]»ortion  than  land  which  yon  have  ti»  |»av  ^^irio  nr  ^LMK.)  an  aiTi*  tor, 
unless  the  latter  has  a  speeulative  valnr.  If  yon  taki*  onliiiary  farm 
lands  herr  which  cost  about  $LMN»  an  acrr.  \ou  will  tind  that  iill  \«>n  y\\\\ 
Ix*  able  t«i  make  from  their  cultivation,  asiilr  from  the  incn*a.M*  in  \alnt« 
owing  to  surrounding  intlncnecs,  will  be  w;i;:cs  and  the  onlinarx  intrr 
est  on  the  investment :  and  if  you  go  !«>$.*!  or  $10  an  acre  land  I  think  \«iii 
will  tind  the  same  re>ult,  ami  I  think  t'lirtlier  that  lust  as  this  9lo'  .m 
acre  land  comes  to  pro<lu(*(:a  better  pen>entage  of  income  its  value  i«ili 
increase.  Taking  into  consideration  the  social  etuiditious,  the  produc- 
tiveness of  tht»  ground,  the  cost  of  transitortation,  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  all  these  things,  I  think  yuu  will  find  that  that  #10  an  acre  land  is 
not  cheap,  and  in  the  same  way  that  land  which  can  lie  got  for  nothing 
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is  not  cheap^  because  it  will  not  produce  more  tliau  wages,  and  that  as 
soon  as  it'will  produce  more  than  wages  it  cannot  be  got  for  nothing. 

Q.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  high  price  of  land  is  no  particular 
objection  t — A.  No  objection,  except  that  it  requires  this  immense  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  enables  the  man  who  purchases  it  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  man  who  uses  the  land.  The  price  keeps  advancing  with  the 
productiveness  of  the  land,  whether  tliat  is  brought  about  by  natural 
increase  or  by  machinery,  and  this  enables  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
to  levy  a  continually  higher  tax  upon  the  man  who  uses  it. 

By  Mr.  Caxl  : 

Q.  I  have  known  of  land  which  would  not  sell  for  anything,  yet  it 
was  so  productive  that  people  got  rich  upon  it.  How  does  that  fact  ac- 
cord with  your  theory  f — A.  Then  there  were  social  and  other  conditions 
surrounding  that  land  which  would  account  for  it  as  an  exceptional 
case. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  conditions  were.  If  the  fact  is  so  it 
is  an  economic  fact,  and  it  makes  no  difierence  about  the  considerations 
or  the  surroundings  or  the  time,  whether  it  \«as  a  thousand  years  ago 
4>r  two  <lays  ago. — A.  It  makes  a  great  diiierence  how  long  ago  it  was. 

Q.  What  has  the  natural  productive  capacity  of  the  land  to  do  with 
either  interest  or  wages  f  8ui)pose  you  were  on  a  piece  of  land  capable 
of  producing  50  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  that  land  might  be  out  in 
the  wilderness,  but  if  your  labor  sufllced  to  make  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
ucre  and  a  bale  of  cotton  i>er  acre  upon  that  land,  an<l  the  aggregate  of 
your  production  in  a  tenn  of  years  made  you  nch,  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  nse  that  term,  what  would  that  have  to  do  with  interest  or  capital  f — 
A.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  refer  the  committee  to  ^'  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  chaptei-s  I-VIII,  between  pages  112  and  101. 

Mr.  Call.  Oh,  that  is  not  a  fair  answer. 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  general  dis<ruHsi(m  of  the 
economic  question.  I  d<»  not  want  to  put  myself  forward  here  as  an 
economist  at  all. 

Mr.  Call.  But  you  were  putting  yourself  forward  in  reference  to  the 
qnestion  of  these  unoccupied  ]an<ls  and  their  value.  Now  I  want  to  say 
just  here  that  there  has  been  an  entire  mis.ippreliension  of  the  question 
that  I  asked  in  reference  to  i)eople  going  upon  lands  in  the  South.  The 
term  '*  Southern  "  or  "  South  "  was  a  mere  geographical  description,  and 
my  inquiry  was  why,  with  large  bodies  of  unoccupied  fertile  laud  in 
diflereut  parts  of  the  country  upon  which  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
expended  to  ])repare  them  for  production,  land  upon  which  lal)or  <*ouId 
certainly  obtain  an  independent  subsistence,  why  it  was  that  this  largo 
mass  of  unemployed  labor  did  not  seek  those  unoccn])ied  lands  instead 
of  staying  in  the  cities. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  to  any  extent  the  evils  we  all  suffer  from  result 
firom  a  general  lack  of  the  disposition  to  work  ? — A.  Xo ;  I  think  there 
is  natURilly  a  disposition  not  to  work  too  hanl,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
disiKisition,  too,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  evils  whichexist  result  from 
that  cause.  I  find  that  the  man  who  works  most  seems  to  suffer  most. 
The  nou-pnulucer  at  the  toj)  of  the  ladder  has  a  good  <leal  better  time 
of  it  than  the  worker  has. 

By  Mr.  Geobgb  : 

Q»  You  think  his  occupation  is  more  profitable  than  labor? — A.  Yes; 
if  m  man  can  get  hold  of  the  means  of  making  labor  work  for  him,  it  is. 
If  noC|  he  becomes  a  tramp. 
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By  the  Chaibdian  : 

Q.  We  ought  not  to  require,  I  suppose,  the  disappearance  of  this  indis- 
posiiion  to  work  from  the  laboring  classes  any  more  than  from  any  other 
class  in  the  community. — A.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  meau 
to  say  that  there  is  a  disposition  not  to  work  at  all.  I  think  the  natural 
disposition  of  man  is  to  work,  but  there  is  a  natural  disposition  not  to 
drudge.  There  is  a  disposition  to  be  active,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
but  there  is  no  disposition  to  be  a  drudge  either  way. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  this  general  land  question  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  afi  I  under- 
stand it,  is ;  but  of  course  I  understand  that  Congress  cannot  take  any 
direct  action  upon  the  land  question  to  aAy  great  extent.  It  can,  how- 
ever, take  some  steps. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  SHOULD  BE  BEN  TED,  NOT  SOLD. 

In  the  first  place  Congress  can  proliibit  the  sale  in  future  of  the  pub- 
lie  lands,  and  can  rent  them,  as  is  done  now  in  New  Zealand.  If  the 
Government,  during  the  4ast  foi-ty  years,  instead  of  selling  the  fee  of 
those  lands,  had  rented  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  there  would  be  now 
no  such  thing  as  Federal  taxation;  because  the  income  from  the  ground- 
rentals  of  those  lands  would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government.  But  most  of  the  horses  have  got 
out  of  the  stable.  There  are,  however,  a  few  left,  and  it  seems  to  uie 
that  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  prevent  them  from  being  stolen. 

THE  LAND  LAW  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  this  Sum- 
mer, there  is  u  movement  for  the  nationalization  of  the  land,  which  has 
lor  one  of  its  princii)al  supporters  Sir  George  Grey,  himself*  a  land- 
owner, and  an  ex -attorney- general  is  president  of  the  association,  and, 
as  a  result,  they  have  se<*ured  the  ])assage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  all  public  lands  in  the  future,  and  re<iuiring  them  to  be  ]>nt  up  tor 
rent  at  a  yearly  rental  under  a  thirty  years'  lease,  to  the  liighfst  bidder. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirty  years  the  impn>vements  are  to  br  appraised, 
and  the  land  i)Ut  up  again  for  thirty  years  more,  and  if  the  old  omipif  r 
is  the  highest  bidder,  he  takes  the  land,  and,  as  the  improvements  were 
put  on  it  by  him,  nothing  is  said  about  the  ap]>r«ns(*ment ;  but  if  another 
party  is  the  highest  bidder,  then  ht*  takes  tlu*  land,  and  the  improve- 
ments an*  paid  for  under  the  apjmiisement.  Now  thei-e  is  nothing  to 
prevent  Congress  from  doing  that  with  the  lands  that  aiv  still  iioveru- 
ment  lands. 

By  Mr.  Gkokgk: 

Under  that  system  what  would  pix*vent  men  i'nmi  gtnng  ahead  just 
in  advanee  of  the  wants  of  |>eo])le  of  the  eommunitv,  and  oiMhidiling 
every iKHly  else  in  these  lands  and  then  sulih'tting  them  to  other  ]h>«i. 
plef — A.  Of  course  1  do  not  propose  this  as  any  just  or  sntlieient  i^*ine«iy. 
bt*eause,  when  you  lease  lands  for  thirty  years,  you  do  k4*11  theui  to  » 
certain  extent. 

I>y  the  CUAIKMAN: 

Q.  1  had  understootl  that  it  was  a  part  of  vour  system  that  then*  Wiui 
to  l>e  no  subletting. — A.  Then*  cimld  not  be  any  subletting  under  a 
|ierfect  system.  Nobody  would  sublet,  lieeause  he  would  have  tu  pay 
the  Government  all  the  laud  wuh  worth,  and  of  coume  do  one  woiJd 
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IMP}  BUT  iiiiE%.    Z  ir»  fccixr  *^  stj  n:  rf«r£  rr  :ii.-i*  N f  tr  r<^"i«.'5  ^s^-sOkd: 


'znrrr  y^ac§^  ^IzJt  "LifStc  Tht  jc>es«t*  «T«cxiit ::  rf  T^iA-^cr  c^*  crf^.    i^t; ;: 
yoL  hum  k  i&ui  ix  1»  joiTrJifiM-  t<:'  ilrTj  y^-jirs.  ^vcc.,  lis-^xicy.  >*<^  x:^y 


SjKiiCil-L: 

•jyi'*«TJxi«Li  Az>d  pv>ci>d-r«tT  jifcid  for  ::  :o  lie  SrA:«>$  irs:  iho  iV:-)er5iii 

"Hi*^  wiiLjt  saj.  -yov.  ve  VAXT  :i;i>«^  rvrts  r^viu^xv:  :o  roih.vi ;  vio  aiv 
itir,  -r  T.p  10  -rosk  ADC  pay  ill  lir  ri^-^erisiJt^  of  :i:e  Govt  :r.«-^or.; :  >»i^ 
K^  3Kn  irTiTig  »o  jwv  all  iLr  :.^x<:5  ATii  ;c:  vou  iv::ou-sp:v.v:t  rs  Ariii  a-i<^* 
{aski.i»  -:€  cfiStTtui  kinds  Tr.atc  yo;:r  prvv.ucijov.s  At^^i  jviy  r,o:V.:r.5:  :ii 
lii*  TTfcy  of  UixeeT" — A.  The  s::.^Ie  a^AU  vbo  owi^s  ji  fArr.\  or  kW;:v:o»* 
i:  Jd>  Tile  vvi>er,  ^ocjd  i:xHioab:ed]y  stiy  :ha:»  V*::  :ho  ba;:\;^vo:i  o:i;er 
luiSL  viio  yroA  for  him  for  wag^*  would  ou:-vo:e  b:m.     T\^\i  is  hun:axi 


<^-  Bin  wfcy  shoold  anylxdy  wori  for  wa^>s  ?  Why  shou  ;d  r.o:  :boy 
^  ne  lazMl  holders  themselves? — A.  We"*,  under  a  v.:s:  sys:o:n  of  pi\v. 
eDRXQ  ihey  can  be.  The  objeciion.  however.  :s  110:  to  «;«p^i^:  it  is  (o 
zdft  asK42s  i  of  vapes. 

Q-  Lex  US  sapiiose  thai  they  are  wage  lalv>r\*rs.  o;ranot  iho  man  who 
z«ais  iLt  land,  if  the  Snrden  of  the  t;ixaiion  is  diminislKHi.  iv\>  thorn 
hiirber  wages  ? — A.  He  can.  bnt  he  won't. 

Q-  Why? — A.  Because  every  man  tako;^  all  ho  oan  j:o:. 

Q.  Bo:  would  it  not  be  within  his  iH>wor  to  li;ivo  iho  rout  diuunislu\l 
by  eoDciliadng  his  laborers? — A.  He  inniM  not  i\nioil!;i:o  ihoin  in  that 
way.  Jusl  a£  fioou  as  they  find  out  that  every  man  Ikk<  to  pay  nnu  and 
thai  it  goes  into  their  pockets  thov  will  insist  that  it  shall  Iv  |v;iid  in 
fhIL 

Q.  Bnt  it  won't  jro  into  their  poi'ketj>. 

ALL  TTOrXD  PAY   TAXES,  BECAVi^E   ALL  Ml'ST    ISK   Tin:   1  AMV 

A.  Do  yon  consider  that  professional  wud  moohairioal  hibor  oan  Ih^ 
eairied  on  without  the  use  of  the  land?  Why,  1  p:iy  moix*  ixmU  for  my 
oiBoe  in  which  to  carry  on  my  business  than  many  a  man  pa\s  for  a 
farm. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Your  theory  is  thiit  tho 
whole  expense  of  the  Government  shall  Ih»  taxed  uihmi  the  land? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  all  other  pursuits  shall  go  free  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  can- 
not go  free,  because  every  pursuit  has  to  use  tho  lan<l.  I  am  a  lawyer, 
yet  even  in  my  pursuit  I  have  to  use  the  land,  and  1  have  to  pay  w  tn^- 
mendoas  price  for  the  privilege  of  using  a  small  ])ortion  of  it.  Now, 
under  the  system  which  I  propose,  instead  of  paying  tlmt  price  into 
the  pocket  of  Mr.  Duncan,  who  owns  the  building  in  which  I  have  my 
office,  I  would  pay  it  to  the  community  for  tho  general  iHUietit. 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  speculative  theory. — A.  I  know  it  is  speculative, 
that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it  hon\  That  ia  the 
I  referred  you  a  whHe  ago  to  Mr.  GreorgcV  book. 
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Q.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  my  having  a  Ccirm  and 
pa>ii.^  taxes  upon  it,  and  your  paying  nothing  except  the  rent  of  year 
office. — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  I  pay  nothing  f  I 
do  pay  now,  and  I  would  pay  then.  The  difference  is  that,  whereas  I 
pay  now  to  a  private  individual  on  Pine  street,  I  would  then  make  the 
payment  to  the  public  for  the  public  good. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  men  who  occupy  offices  or 
houses  in  cities  would  pay  some  important  proportion  of  the  taxes  com- 
pared with  that  which  would  be  paid  by  the  vast  agricultural  population 
of  the  country? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  way  which  you  suggest  is  a  way  of  getting  the  ftiud  which  is 
to  be  distributed,  but  the  distribution  is  the  vital  thing  after  all.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  better  ]>lan  to  aim  at,  thnn,  by  increasing  the  intelii- 
genco,  improving  the  organization,  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  in- 
fluence of  your  wage-workers,  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  ask  and  to 
secure,  under  the  present  system  of  society,  julequate  compensation  for 
their  services,  by  means  of  their  ability  to  refuse  to  work  or  to  produce 
until  eapitiil  agrees  to  pay  them  higher  wages  f  Would  not  that  be  a 
better  plan,  because  by  means  of  it  you  would  get  the  money  din*ctly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  piH)ple  who  need  it  most,  the  wage- workers? — 
A.  I  think  if  you  will  read  Mr.  Ileniy  George^s  chajtter  on  strikes  and 
labor  organizations  you  will  find  that  subject  better  discussed  tlinn  1 
could  discuss  it  hei*e.  But  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  cannot 
get  education  or  organization  in  any  eillcient  manner  so  long  as  the 
ten<lency  of  the  people  is  downward. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  is  downward;  on  the  whole  ? — A.  I 
think  that  the  testimony  which  we  have  pi*oduced  here  shows  it  to  he 
dowuwanl  so  far  as  certain  tnules  are  concerned,  and,  as  1  said  lM*fon», 
if  the  committee  have  any  doubt  about  it,  we  will  ])r<Mluce  witnesses  from 
every  trade  in  th<^  city  to  show  substantially  thi'  same  state  ol'  things. 

Tlie  CllAiKMAN.  I  rather  thought  we  were  g<»ttiiig  on  Iwlter  and  iM^ler 
all  the  time,  though  very  slowly. 

The  WiTNKSS.  i  do  not  think  we  an*.  The  few  are  getting  on  In^tter 
and  better.  Classes  are  diilerentiating.  Some  rlasses  aiv  going  down 
and  some  up,  and  some  are  being  obliterated.  Vtm  have  heanl  tin* 
statements  of  these  witnesses  here  as  to  the  middle  elass  sinking  down 
jiito  the  lower  elass;  and  that  is  a  fa(;t  within  my  own  knowledge. 

wagk-wdukkus  mist  always  kxist. 

Bv  Mr.  <1koK(JK: 

Q.  I  am  disappointed  in  a  remark  wliieh  vou  liavemadt*.  in  this,  that 
you,  as  a  lalwir  reformer  and  as  a  ie]>resentativeof  lalxir  interests  heiv. 
do  not  seem  to  look  in  all  your  ]iroposed  remedies  to  a  dii'ivas^*  in  the 
nunilK*r  of  the  wage-iveeiving  elass.  You  seem  to  think  tliat  wages  an- 
not  objectionable.  Is  that  your  view  ? — A.  \Va;;es  as  su<'h  arc  not 
objectionable:  it  is  \hv  amount  of  the  wages  that  workingnien  objtvt  to. 

Q.  It  has  b(*<Mi  a  sort  of  dn»am  of  mine  down  in  the  swamps  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  any  leforin  that  would  eome  would  \h*  in  the  diriM*tiiMi  nf 
increasing  tli«-ininilH*r  of  inde|H*iident  workei-s  and  deen*asing  the  iiiini- 
Ikt  tif  wageieeeivers.  In  other  wonls,  that  the  tendeiiey  would  U*  to 
make  wage  nn'eiving  a  tem]M)rary  comliticm  in  lilV  for  young  men  who 
wen^  prepuiing  themselves  to  tiike  itositious  higher  ap  aM  independent 
workem. — A.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  that  thiH  proponed  land-i^ 
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form  properly  carried  oat  would  result  in  making  wage- workers  inde- 
pendent ;  that  is.  instead  of  men  competing  with  each  other  for  the 
privilege  of  working,  most  employments  wonld  be  competing  for  men  to 
work  at  them,  because,  the  land  being  free,  there  would  be  a  constant 
opening  there  and  the  present  conditions  would  be  reversed,  so  that  in- 
Htead  of  the  workingmen  seeking  employment  the  employers  would  seek 
workers ;  and  whoever  seeks  is  a  slave. 

Q.  But  Htiil  the  condition  of  wage- working  would  continue. — A.  That 
must  always  continne,  becanse  wages  is  the  only  return  for  labor.  If  I 
am  an  employer  and  I  work  in  the  business  myself,  what  I  receive  is 
just  as  much  '^  wages"  as  what  I  would  have  to  pay  another  man  for 
superintending  it  would  be  wages. 

Q.  DonH;  you  think  that  any  improvement  in  political  economy  which 
would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  independent  manufactures  and 
to  decrease  the  number  of  wage- workers  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  community! — A.  No;  not  with  the  present  tendency  to  the  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  We  are  able  to  produce  more  cheaply  on  alarge 
scale  than  on  a  small  one,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
a  number  of  one  thousand  or  ten  thousand  acre  farms  cultivated  by 
machinery,  the  men  who  did  the  work  getting  their  full  share  of  the 
pn>duct  through  the  ground-rent  that  the  farmer  would  pay  to  the 
public,  than  to  have  the  land  divided  up  into  small  farms  and  worked 
to  a  great  extent  by  hand-labor. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  law  by  which  capital  and  labor  tend  to 
bi«oome  aggregated  is  an  inevitable  law  f 

A.  I  think  so,  and  I  rather  think  it  is  a  good  one.  I  think  the  fault  is 
not  in  that  law,  but  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  operates,  and  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  law,  but  you  can  remove  the  conditions. 

PROPOSED  FORFEITURE  OF  LANDS  GRANTED  TO    RAILROADS. 

Now  I  have  suggested  the  stopping  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
and,  in  connection  with  that,  Congress  has  power  I  think,  to  declare 
the  forfeiture  of  the  railroad  grants  where  the  terms  have  not  been  com- 
plied with  and  to  restore  those  lands  to  the  public  domain  so  that  they 
conid  be  rente<l. 

Q.  You  are  all  in  favor  of  that,  are  youT — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that 
\n  the  general  sentiment  among  the  workingmen.  I  think  the  general 
impression  is  that  the  lands  which  the  railroads  have  received,  and 
which  they  have  not  earned  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
restonnl  to  the  public. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  where  the  railroads  have  not  complied  strictly 
with  the  terms  of  the  grant.  Congress  ought  to  declare  the  lauds  for- 
feited instead  of  forcing  the  terms  of  the  grant. — A.  Ye^;  declare  the 
lands  forfeited  and  put  them  into  the  i)ublic  domain  again. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  would  repeal  the  homestead  law,  then. — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  do 
not  believe  in  the  homestead  law.  I  do  not  believe  it  benefits  the  i)oor 
man.  it  is  simply  a  means  by  which  monopolists  of  lan<i  are  enabled 
to  bribe  i)Oor  men.  Mr.  Uenry  George  tnentione<l  here  one  case  where 
they  have  taken  up  land  on  l)oth  sides  of  a  river  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
monopolize  a  vast  area  of  land  which  they  have  not  bought,  because 
the  land  without  the  water  is  worthless,  and  they  mono|K)lize  the  watei 
and  thereby  hold  the  land. 

ill  c (6  law) 
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By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  How  would  a  homeutead  law  do  which  would  make  land  inaliena- 
ble, aud  secure  it  to  the  party  takiup:  it  only  during  occupancy  f — A. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  do  any  goo<l. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  have  a  more  frequent  parceling  out  of  the 
land  than  once  in  thirty  ^^earsf — A.  I  w<mhl.  I  only  mentioned  thiitj 
years  because  that  is  the  New  Zeahind  law.  That,  however,  is  better 
than  nothing;  that  is  better  than  letting  a  man  keep  it  forever. 

Q.  You  would  put  it  up  to  be  bid  for  every  ftve  years,  I  supfHMe. 

SCHOOL  LANDS  RENTED,  NOT  SOLD. 

A.  Yes;  I  have  been  told  that  the  city  ot  Chicago,  or  the  State  of 
Illinois,  I  forget  which,  retains  the  title  to  her  school  lands,  and  that, 
instead  of  selling  them,  she  rents  them  for  any  period  that  may  be  de- 
sired, but  the  lease  provides  for  an  a<\jnstment  of  the  ground  rent  every 
five  years.  That  system,  I  should  think,  would  work  very  well,  becanae, 
with  a  reac^ustment  every  five  years,  the  period  would  be  so  abort  that 
the  element  of  speculation  would  not  have  much  chance  to  get  in.  I 
think,  if  that  is  true  in  regard  to  that  case,  or  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
that  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

Q.  Under  that  plan  the  old  folks  on  the  homestead  would  have  te 
clear  out  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  if  anybody  else  bid  higher. — A. 
Yes ;  but  it  would  be  only  like  the  landlord  clearing  out  his  tenants 
now,  when  he  can  do  better  by  letting  his  houses  or  his  farm  to  some- 
body else. 

Q.  But  a  man  could  get  no  advantage  under  a  homestead  law  if  that 
system  were  adopted. — ^A.  He  cannot  now. 

Q.  You  would  repeal  all  homestead  laws,  I  suppose. — A.  I  have  a 
homestead,  but  I  am  not  living  on  it. 

Q.  I  know  a  great  many  men  who  do  own  homesteads  who  do  not 
look  so  fat  as  you  do,  but  they  do  not  want  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  Some  of  them  own  their  land  to  sleep  in  when  the  end  comei, 
and  they  trust  to  the  boys  to  keep  up  the  old  homestead  after  they  are 
gone. — A.  Ah,  there  is  that  sentiment  about  the  home. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  home  sentiment,  do  yoal 
You  don't  want  to  rei)eal  '^Home,  Sueet  Home"! — A.  No,  1  do  uor 
want  to  repeal  '^  Home,  Sweet  Home" ;  but  I  think  a  man^s  sweet  home 
would  be  a  good  deal  sweeter  if  the  present  system  werechaugetl.  Ynu 
have  noticed,  perhaps,  that  where  homesteads  become  mnch  more  vala- 
able  than  they  were  before,  where  a  village  springs  up  u|Hin  them.  «>ri4 
railroad  comes  along,  the  homestead  is  soon  gone.  Tlie  ^*  old  folkM** 
cannot  afford  to  live  on  a  homestead  that  is  worth  so  mnch. 

Q.  But  by  this  system  of  letting  under  public  competition  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  a  man  who  hail  been  at  all  unfortunate,  being  abli^ 
to  hold  on  to  his  home.  His  home  feelings  must  necessarily  be  satri- 
ficed  to  the  cupidity  of  any  man  who  had  capital  enongh  to  pay  a  little 
more  rent  t — A.  I  suppose  his  feehugs  would  be  sacrificed  to  imme  ex- 
tent, but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  now. 

Q.  Yon  and  I,  as  lawyers,  have  known  a  great  many  inatanoea  wbeiv 
men  of  wealth  have  exercised  what  was  regarded  as  oatrageooB  np- 
pression  by  evicting  poor  men  from  their  homesteads,  simply  benaone 
they  had  a  little  more  money  than  the  iK)or  man  had ;  and  for  that  iM- 
son  the  homestead  law  was  enacted,  giving  an  exemption  fkom  asy  finrn 
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of  levy  except  thsit  of  the  public  for  taxes.  That  law  was  enacted  to 
xuect  that  difficulty  vei^*^  largely,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  law 
that  reached  down  to  the  ]K)or  man  and  was  a  good  tiling  for  hiiu.  not 
alone  on  the  frontiers  but  also  in  the  thickly  settled  i>ortions  oi  the 
country.  Now,  what  you  projwse  is  to  repeal  all  those  laws  and  to 
throw  open  the  way  to  the  perpetration  of  all  that  violence  which  wealth 
may  be  inclined  to  commit  ui>on  the  weakly  and  the  iiovertystrickeu  ; 
the  peri)etration  of  which  in  the  past  has  1h1  to  the  enactment  of  thes<* 
homestead  laws.— A.  But  you  forget  the  other  end  of  that  proposition, 
which  is,  that  the  gras])ing  ciipitalist  who  drives  the  man  from  his  land 
now,  has  to  do  it  by  ]>aying  the  man  more  than  the  man  himself  can  get 
out  of  his  land. 

Q.  But  don't  you  know  that  there  are  things  in  this  world  that  most 
|H*ople  value  more  than  they  do  dollara  and  cents  f  -A.  Oh,  yes ;  and  I 
wish  it  were  so  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is. 

Q.  But  you  propose  a  plan  by  which,  every  five  years,  cai)iud  can  co- 
erce and  crush  and  crucify  the  feelings  of  every  man  who  has  not  as 
much  money  as  it  hsis. — A.  I  do  not  think  you  take  in  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  proposition,  or  you  would  not  make  that  renmrk.  For 
«svery  man  in  this  countr>'  who  has  a  homestead,  and  who  entertains  the 
4ientiment  about  it  that  you  express,  1  think  I  can  safely  guarantee  to 
produce  a  thousand  or  more  men  who  do  not  know  what  home  is. 

Q.  1  do  not  doubt  that. — ^A.  But  that  is  not  all.  Take  the  homestead 
owners ;  take  a  man  who  has  lived  upon  his  homestead  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  attached  to  it ;  and  suppose  that,  by  some  material  change 
in  the  condition  of  things  in  that  neighborhoo<l,  the  homestead  bec<imes 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has  been,  and  that  this  man's  wealth 
aside  from  the  increased  value  of  his  land  has  not  increase<l.  The  man 
finds  his  land  worth  two  or  thi-ee  times  what  it  used  to  be  worth,  and 
you  will  find  always  in  such  a  case,  that  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
cannot  affonl  to  live  on  such  dear  land,  and  that  it  will  pay  him  better 
Co  either  sell  it  and  get  the  increased  price,  or  to  put  a  tenant  upon  it 
and  get  the  rent,  and  so  he  abandons  his  homestead.  I  think  you 
will  find,  as  one  of  the  regular  factors  in  the  ailvance  of  development 
all  over  this  country,  that  no  matter  how  strong  a  man's  sentiment  of 
that  kind  may  be,  he  feels  forced  to  abandon  his  home.  I  know  it  has 
been  so  in  the  part  of  the  country  I  came  from. 

Q.  Of  course  a  man  will  abandon  his  home  nathcr  than  starve  to 
death  nyion  it.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  man  who  is  suffering  for  daily 
sustenance ;  I  am  speaking  of  a  community  where  the  i)eo]>le  generally 
have  attained  to  that  i>osition  of  comfort  and  welMxMng  to  which  all 
ought  to  attain,  and  to  which  society  should  give  them  an  opportunity 
CO  attain.  Now  when  you  get  to  that  point,  when  a  man's  farm  in  the 
country  is  worth  say  $1,500,  and  he  has  $1,000  in  stock  and  ]>er8onal 
propert}'  ufxin  it^»  that  man  to-day  is  richer  than  Jay  (rould,  or  if  not 
richer  be  is  better  off. — A.  He  is  not  richer  than  Astor  or  l>etter  off. 

Q.  Yea ;  I  think  he  is  richer  than  Astor,  because  Astor  can  occupy  at 
most  only  a  few  rooms ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  will  be 
shut  up  aa  close  as  any  of  us.  We  all  reach  that  point  in  due  time,  and 
this  inquiiy  should  be  so  directed  as  to  try  to  give  us  something  in  this 
world,  if  possible,  rather  than  in  the  next.  Now  first,  you  want  to  ao- 
oompliah  this,  that  the  lower  classes  (as  they  are  called),  that  is  the  suf- 
fering olassea,  shall  be  lifted  up  to  that  level  where  they  shall  be  as  well 
off  as  that  man  is  in  the  country. — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  I  sav  that  is  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at. — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  that  what  is  ncHMted  is  that  those  who  are  below  a  certain 
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level  should  be  lifted  up  to  a  certain  level  of  comfort  t — ^A.  Bat  yoa  can- 
not lift  them  up  with  a  derrick ;  yon  must  build  under  them. 

Q.  Very  well.  Assume  that  you  have  to  build  under  them,  still,  that 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  Now,  when«you  have  got  them  to  that 
point  and  have  made  everybody  reasonably  'comfortable,  yon  cannot  do 
very  much  more.  There  will  be  differences  among  men,  and  from  that 
starting  point,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  low  as  to  involve  anybody  in 
actual  discomfort — ^from  that  level  men  may  climb  up  just  as  far  as  their 
capacity  enables  them  to  do.  You  must  make  such  laws  as  will  take 
some  from  the  summit  and  lift  the  masses  up. — A.  You  must  not  take 
anybody  from  the  summit,  if  he  belongs  on  the  summit — if  he  has  earned 
his  right  to  be  on  the  summit. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  people  there  under  the  operation  of  unjnst  laws  have 
got  more  than  they  ought  to  have,  a  system  of  legislation  should  be 
adopted  which  would  deprive  them  of  what  ii\ju8tice  has  given  them. 
Things  are  not  all  right  in  the  law,  you  know. — ^A.  No;  that  is  where 
the  trouble  is. 

Q.  But  when  you  have  done  these  things  you  cannot  do  much  more. 
Now,  your  system  would  compel  every  man,  even  though  he  be  reason* 
ably  comfortable,  to  part  with  his  homestead  every  five  years  if  any- 
body else  should  come  along  and  be  willing  for  any  reason  to  paj*  more 
rent  for  it. — A.  Well,  if  it  were  otherwise  now,  that  might  be  an  objec- 
tion to  what  I  propose.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  that  would 
be  the  insult  of  it  or  not,  but  I  do  say  that  it  would  not  be  the  result 
to  any  greater  extent  than  the  same  thing  takes  place  under  our 
present  system. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  much  profit  out  of  a  specu- 
lative discussion  of  this  kind  here.  1  have  only  stated'  these  propo- 
sitions BA  embodying  the  demands  of  the  Getitral  Labor  Union,  and 
I  think  the  subject  is  one  which  must  be  studied  by  the  committee,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  any  advantage  to  continue  this  discussion  at  pres- 
ent. Mr.  George  says  somewhere,  very  aptly  I  think,  that  if  the  law  of 
gravitation  had  iuterfered  with  any  great  pecuniary  interest  it  would 
not  have  lacked  opponents  who  would  have  been  skillful  in  saggestiug 
doubts  about  it.  So  every  proposition  is  open  to  that  kind  of  opposi- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  gain  much  by  discussing  matters  in 
this  speculative  way. 

CONGBESS  CAN  EXPERIMENT    IN  THE  DISTRIOT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  when  Congress  feel  that  public  opinion  will 
justify  the  act,  they  have  the  power  to  apply  this  idea  in  the  Distnctof 
Columbia.  They  have  the  i>ower  to  aliolish  land-ownership  there*  just 
as  much  as  they  had  the  power  formerly  to  abolish  slave-ownership.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  conservative  cUis^  (whom  Dr.  Howard  Orosby 
has  designated  ^'  the  dangerous  class  ^)  would  oppose  the  abolition  of 
land  ownership  in  the  District  of  Columbia  just  as  they  a  few  years  ago 
opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  I  realize  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  Congress  can  undertake  that  refoi^m.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  politician  is  just  exactly  what  the  community  is.  If  the 
community  is  corrupt  the  politician  is  corrupt;  if  tiie  community  is  slow 
the  politician  is  slow.  The  politician  is  the  best  in^cator  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  community ;  he  is  the  offspring  of  the  community,  he  depends 
npon  the  community;  if  the  community  is  good  he  is  good,  if  the  oom- 
xnunity  is  bad  he  is  bad. 
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THE  LAND  BEFOBM  IDEA  APPBOYED  BY  LAND  OWNEBS  AND  OTHEBS.. 

I  ouly  wish  to  add,  as  a  iustification  for  3'oar  giviug  this  subject 
special  atteution,  that  this  flieory  which  I  advocate  has  been  already 
adopted  by  a  number  of  thinking  men  whose  interests  would  certainly 
be  against  it.  I  may  mention  Sir  Oeorge  Gi*ey  and  the  ex-attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  Zealand,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  California,  whose 
interests  you  would  naturally  suppose  would  be  adverse  to  this  doc- 
trine. I  may  mention  also  Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral News  Association  of  England,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  Asso- 
ciated Press  here,  except  that  it  is  not  a  monopoly.  If  3'ou  wish  to  get 
the  opinions  of  nien  whose  opinions  would  be  received  with  resi)ect  in 
any  community  where  they  are  known,  and  whose  opinions  are  so 
receiveil  here  where  the  gentlemen  are  known,  you  might  send  for 
the  Rev.  Father  McGlynn,  of  Saint  Stephen's  church,  probably  the 
most  influential  and  level-headed  Catholic  priest  in  this  country;  the 
Rev.  Ileber  Newton,  who  has  a  national  reputation,  and  who  has  studied 
this  queKtion  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion  which  I  have  set  forth 
hi-re.  Both  these  gentlemen  would  be  able  to  answer  your  objections 
and  t«  make  you  valuable  suggestions  on  this  question  far  better  than 
I  can.  Also,  if  you  have  further  interest  in  the  labor  question  I  can 
luention  the  name  of  another  gentleman  who  can  throw  light  not  only 
upon  this  special  to])ic,  but  upon  the  geneial  question  of  labor,  l)oth  in 
this  and  in  foreign  countries,  a  man  who  can  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  also  of  the  condition  of  the  same  class  in  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Switzerland,  and  other  foreign  countries.  He  is  a  work- 
ingman  himself;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  labor  cause  in  England; 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  also  a  friend  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  a  member  of  Mr.  Mill's  parliamentary  committee  when 
he  run  for  Westminster. 

Mr.  Geobge.  Who  is  heT 

The  Witness.  He  is  Mr.  Robert  Blissert,  now  a  merchant  tailor  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

My  own  intention  in  taking  the  stand  was  only  to  explain  the  testi- 
mony that  I  had  ofi'ered  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  that  which  I  pro- 
teose to  offer  hereafter;  and  if  the  committee  have  no  further  questions 
to  ask  me,  I  will  call  as  my  next  witness  a  gentleman  who  can  testify 
with  n»fen'nee  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  New  York  City.  I  ask  the 
4'uinniittee  to  observe  that  1  have  sought  to  avoid  speculative  testimony. 
I  have  already  shown  you  the  condition  of  aflairs  as  to  a  number  of 
tnMles,  and  I  make  the  statement  that  the  same  is  substantially  true 
<if  nearly  all  the  trades  in  this  eity,  but  1  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
examining  more  witnesses  to  [irove  that  fact  unless  the  committee  so 
desire. 

Mr.  Geobge.  1  do  not  think  that  you  have  explained  fully  the  mem- 
bership and  organization  of  this  Central  Labor  Union  which  you  repre- 
sent here. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  1  had  done  so.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Iriah  land  agitation  was  in  progress,  C4*rtain  workiugmen  here  called 
a  mans  meeting  of  trades  unionists  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  Ireland  with  reference  to  that  land  question,  which  they  re- 
garded as  something  more  than  a  national  question.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Cooper  Institute,  and  was  largely  attended,  and,  as  a  result 
of  that  meeting,  delegates  from  the  various  trades  unions  who  had  been 
lent  aa  a  central  committee  to  organize  this  mass  meeting,  took  into 
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eensideration  the  propriety  of  niakiug  that  central  committee  a  poriua- 
nent  body.  The  delegates  went  back  to  the  local  unions  and  conferred 
with  tiiem,  and  as  a  result,  this  Central  Labor  Union  was  established.  I 
am  only  telling  you  what  I  have  been  inffained  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  Union,  as  I  had  no  connection  with^t  except  as  a  s^'mpathiJBer. 

About  a  year  ago  they  adopted  the  memorial  which  has  been  laid  be- 
fore this  committee,  and  had  resolutions  adopted  b^'  the  various  local 
unions  approving  of  that  memorial,  and  now  they  have  sent  a  request 
to  be  represented  here  by  counsel,  and  have  asked  me  to  represent 
them. 

Mr.  Geobge.  Is  that  Central  Union  a  representative  body  t 

The  Witness.  It  is  a  representative  body,  haviijg  representation 
from  old-established  unions  and  trade  and  labor  clubs. 

Mr.  Geobge.  Do  their  constituents  embrace  most  of  the  members  of 
the  different  trades  T 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  the  extent  of  their  membership.  Mr. 
P.  J.  McGuire  is  a  member  of  the  Union;  he  will  be  on  the  stand  as  a 
witness  again,  and  can  give  you  more  information  on  that  subject  than 
I  can. 


New  Yobk,  August  20, 1883. 
£lisha  Bobinson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Question.  State  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My 
age  is  thirty -one }  I  do  business  at  82  Nassau  street,  in  this  city ;  I  am 
a  publisher  of  real  estate  and  conveyancing  maps  and  atlases. 

Q.  In  what  form  is  land  bounded  on  Manhattan  Island  for  pnrposeA 
of  ownership  t — A.  On  the  major  part  of  the  island  it  is  bounded  by 
street  lines  and  divided  into  lots.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  island  a 
great  many  large  pieces  of  land,  consisting  of  from  1  acre  to  15  acreK« 
and  some  probably  larger,  are  held.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  region 
above  One-hundr^-and-twenty-fifth  street. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  building  lots  on  this  island  f — A.  Twent  \ 
five  by  one  hundred  feet  is  the  ivgular  rity  lot,  though  a  great  many  of 
them  are  now  subdivide4l. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  lots  alK)ve  Harlem  KiverT — A.  Wh«Tf 
the  land  is  divided  into  lots  the  size  is  the  same, 25  by  KM)  feet,  bat  ihf 
larger  portion  of  the  land  up  there  is  held  in  large  pii'ees. 

Q.  Containing  10  or  15  acres  e^chf — A.  Yes,  sir:  and  some  as  ln;!ii 
as  50  acres,  or  probably  more  in  some  cases. 

NUMBER   OF  LOTS  BVILT   VPON   IN   NKW   YORK   CITY. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  your  business,  are  you  able  to  atati*  ;hf 
number  of  lots  which  are  in  actual  use  for  dwellings  or  for  pitMluriivi- 
pnri^^^s  i>^  this  city? — A.  JKeferring  to  a  memorandum.]  There  an- 
about  82,(K)0  lots  that  are  built  upon  and  used. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  lots  not  in  actual  usef 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OK  LOTH   IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A.  Well,  if  you  base  the  estimate  apon  the  regular  dty  lot,  then*  Mre« 
I  think,  on  Manhattan  Island  about  i;i7«0U0  Iota. 
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Q.  Then  there  is  more  anoccnpied  land  than  there  is  occupied  land  t — 
A.  No.  There  are  about  55,000  unoccupied  lotK  altogether.  There  are 
about  137,000  lota  all  told,  if  the  land  was  laid  out  into  regular  city  lots, 
and  of  those  about  82,000  are  occupied  and  al>out  55,000  are  not  occupie<l 
as  lots. 

Q.  Then  a  little  over  ono-tliinl  of  the  lots  jin»  uii<H*cnpie<]  f — A.  Yos; 
not  built  upon. 

Q.  There  are  two  wanls  in  New  York  above  ILirlem  Hiver,  I  believe! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  ma}*  answer  the  same  questions  with  reference  to  that  part  of 
the  city. — A.  I  have  never  made  any  Cjilcnlations  as  to  how  many  lots 
there  would  be  above  Ilarlem  Kiver  were  it  all  laid  out  in  regular  city 
lots.  My  idea«  however,  is  that  there  is  about  one-fourth  of  tlial  land 
built  up  and  about  three-fourths  of  it  not  built  up. 

Q.  This  land  which  is  not  in  actual  use  is  owned  by  individuals,  I 
suppose  f — A.  It  is  owned  by  individuals. 

Q.  None  of  it  by  the  city  or  the  State  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  held  for  speculative  purposes  or  for 
actual  use  f — A.  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  that  subject. 

Q.  In  stating  the  pn)])ortion  of  unused  land  do  you  include  that  which 
belongs  t<»and  surrounds  factories,  gas-houses,  and  such  establishments, 
or  do  you  in  your  estimate  regard  that  as  land  in  use  f — A.  I  regard  that 
as  in  use. 

Q.  What  proiK)rtion  is  thei*e  of  unused  laud  around  those  factories 
and  other  buildings,  which  you  have  included  in  your  estimate  as  actu- 
ally in  use,  which  might  be  dispensed  with  in  using  the  factories  or 
other  buildings  if  property  should  rise  high  enough  to  make  it  desira- 
ble to  sell  that  unused  land!— A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  it.  I  think  that  most  of  the  land  around  such  buildings  is  re- 
quired for  storage  and  other  puqioses. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  understand  that  much,  if  any,  land  is  held  for 
speculative  purposes  under  cover  of  the  use  of  it  in  connection  with  fac- 
tories^ gsis-houses,  &c.! — A.  I  should  not  think  so. 

SQUATTERS   IN    >K\V    YORK   CITY. 

Q.  Aix'  there  any  squatters  on  these  lands  that  you  sinnik  of  as  unoc- 
cupied ! — A.  There  are  a  great  many  squatters. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  squatter! — A.  A  person  who  goes  and 
puts  up  a  h<mse  or  a  shanty  on  sonielKNly  else's  land ;  a  house  which 
does  not  amount  to  anything,  9o  that  as  soon  as  the  owner  wishes  to  im- 
prove he  tears  it  down  ami  the  owner  of  it  generally  takes  it  away  and 
puts  it  up  somewhere  else. 

Q.  In  estimating  the  land  that  is  in  use,  do  you  inelude  the  land  that 
is  occupinl  by  squatters ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  the  amount  of  land  owned  by 
large  land-holders  in  this  city  ! — A.  No,  sir;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  nnu'.h  is  owned  by  the  Trinity 
church  eori)oration ! — A.  I  could  show  \ou  the  outlines  of  the  Trinity 
church  pro|>erty  ui)on  the  map. 

Q.  Have  you  a  map  with  you! — A.  I  have.  not. 

The  Chairman:  How  many  acres  are  there  in  that  property! — A.  I 
rouldnt  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Oeoboe.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  any  more  questions.  I  have 
nroponmled  only  such  questions  as  the  representatives  of  the  Oniral 
LMl»nr  Union  have  suggested  and  you  have  answered  them.    If  yoa 
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think  there  is  anything  else  that  is  necessary  to  the  proper  ODderstaiid* 
ing  of  yoor  testimony  yon  may  state  it. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  ftirther  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Post.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  McOnire  (and  Mr.  Ladlow  who 
will  be  here  at  2  o'clock),  there  is  no  other  witness  that  we  care  to  oall^ 
unless  the  committee  think  it  desirable  that  we  should  multiply  testi- 
mony such  as  that  which  we  have  introduced  here  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  trades  in  this  city,  and  the  employment  of  child-labor. 

Mr.  George.  I  think  we  are  satisfied  as  to  those  points. 


New  York,  August  29, 1883. 
P.  J.  MoGuire  recalled  and  further  examined. 

THE  CENTRAL  LABOR  ITNION. 

By  Mr.  Georoe  : 

Question.  The  only  thing  that  we  desire  to  ask  you  about  this  morn- 
ing is  the  nature,  extent,  and  strength  of  the  constituency  of  the  Cea- 
tral  Labor  Union,  which  has  been  represented  here  by  Mr.  Post  and  which 
has  introduced  some  witnesses,  and  proposes  to  introduce  others. — 
Answer.  The  Central  Labor  Union  is  a  local  organization,  a  delegate  body 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  trades  unions  and  labor 
societies  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  Jersey  City. 
Those  delegates  meeting  together  are  called  the  Central  l4ibor  Union. 
They  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest  to  all  the 
trades  and  to  take  common  action  together  on  matters  that  a  aini^ 
trade  isolated  and  alone  could  not  very  well  determine.  The  Central 
Labor  Union  organizes  new  unions — has  a  committee  on  organization 
for  that  purpose.  The  Union  has  existed  now  for  the  past  two  yean 
and  has  a  constituency  of  nearly  70,000  members  in  these  different  trade 
organizations. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q  What  constitutes  the  constituency  in  the  sense  in  which  yon  use 
the  word  f — ^A.  I  mean  the  active  membership  in  good  standing  com- 
posed of  members  who  have  paid  their  dues  and  are  not  in  arrears. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  70,000  members  in  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  or  do  you  mean  that  there  is  that  number  of  members  in  all  the 
different  bodies  Thich  are  represented  in  the  Central  Labor  Union  t — 
A.  I  mean  counting  the  different  bodies  represented.  The  membership 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union  itself  probably  does  not  anioiint  to  more 
than  90  or  100  delegates.  The  membership  of  the  Central  Labor  Union 
is  fixed  upon  a,  pro  rata  basis.  It  is  a  delegate  body  purely.  It  baa 
done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  holding  public  meetings,  mass  meetings, 
parades,  and  festivals,  and,  generally,  in  stirring  up  public  opinion  upon 
the  labor  question.  It  assists  trades  unions  in  their  striken.  There  U 
no  systematic  financial  aid  given,  but  it  sustains  trades  unions  by  vohin- 
tary  donations.  D aring  the  freight-handlers'  strike  here  it  raiaed  nearly 
$7,000  for  the  support  of  the  freij^ht  handlers.  In  one  wedk  alooe  dur- 
ing the  strike  of  the  telegraphers  it  raised  t4«200  in  the  orga&iaatioos 
for  the  support  of  that  strike.  It  has  been  aotave  in  e^ety  labor  mofre- 
ment  that  has  occurred  in  this  city  dnring  the  paat  two  ji 
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Q.  Has  it  merely  advisory  power  over  the  bodies  that  are  represented 
iu  itf — A.  It  has  both  advisory  and  executive  powers. 

Q.  Can  it  enforce  its  decrees  f — A.  Its  decrees  are  enforced  by  a  feel- 
ing of  loyalty  which  prevails  in  the  organizations,  and  which  impels  the 
members  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  Central  Union. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  you  passed  a  resolution  there  it  would  be  upon 
the  pledge,  eitlier  iiositivc  or  implied,  of  the  organizations  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  Central  Union  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  trades  unions  are  organ- 
ized on  a  tra<le  basis.  Then  there  are  orgauizatious  of  men  who  are 
without  trades,  unskilled  laborers,  clerks,  workmen  in  occupations  where 
there  ai-e  not  enough  of  them  to  form  a  regular  union.  These  are  called 
umalganiated  labor  associations,  and  they  are  also  represented  in  the 
Outral  Labor  Union.  There  are  organizations  represented  in  it  that 
Lave  national  heads  and  international  heads.  It  is  purely  a  local  feder- 
aricm  of  labor  societieA  in  the  three  cities  I  have  named. 

Q.  Has  it  the  iwwer  of  levying  assessments  on  its  constituents? — A. 
It  has  not  assumed  that  power.  It  proposes  to  organize  on  that  basis 
in  u  short  while.  So  far  it  has  depended  entirely  on  the  voluntary  cou- 
rjilintious  of  those  whom  it  represents. 

Q,  Then  it  has  no  common  treasury! — A.  It  has  no  common  treasury 
1j«^yond  that  which  is  necessary  to  cover  hall  rent,  stationery,  and  the 
other  expenses  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  That  expense  is  borne  by  the  constituent  bodies  ! 

GUARDING  AGAINST  BEING  SOLD  OUT. 

A.  That  money  is  furnished  by  the  constituent  bodies  through  the 
delegates.  The  Central  Labor  Union  has  no  president ;  it  elects  a  chair- 
roan  at  every  meeting.  That  is  done  in  order  that  no  man  shall  have 
the  power  as  president  to  sell  out  the  union  to  any  political  party.  Such 
delegate  bodies  in  this  city  in  the  past  have  l)een  used  for  purposes  of 
|tolitical  si>eculation.  Men  have  assumed  the  office  of  president  and 
haTo  betrayed  their  trust  by  committing  themselves  to  either  one  of  the 
political  parties ;  and  to  avoid  that  the  Central  Labor  Union  has  no  per- 
manent pn'sident,  hut  a  chairman  is  elected  at  each  meetii^g  whose 
term  of  oflire  expires  at  the  close  of  that  meeting. 

Q.  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  the  delegates  T — A.  Six  months.  The 
union  aims  to  act  politically  as  well  as  socially  by  influencing  the  elec- 
tion of  labor  n»presentatives  to  legislative  officx?8  with  the  view  of  chang- 
in,*!  the  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  lalK)ring  classes.  Last  elcH5tion  it 
{kiIIh!  u  vote  of  some  H,00()  in  this  city  for  meml>er8  of  Congn»s8  an<l 
members  of  tlie  State  legislature. 

Q.  As  you  have  mentioned  that  iH)int  do  you  think  that  results  l)en- 
etii*iiW  to  the  labor  interests  have  followed  irom  the  way  in  which  the 
workingmen  have  cast  their  votes,  or  have  you  l)een  disappointe<l  in 
that  t — A.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  disappointed.  Speaking  indi- 
vidnally,  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  On  the  contrary  1  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  results,  knowing  that  all  new  movements  have  to  make 
hea<lway  against  a  very  strong  opposition. 

Q.  I  'will  put  the  question  in  another  way:  Have  the  i^rsons  for 
whom  you  cast  ytmr  votes  trilled  with  you,  or  have  they  l>een  faithful 
to  the  linderstanding  between  you  an<l  them  f — A.  They  have  been  faith- 
ful—because they  have  n(»t  been  elerte<l. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  moan  to  Iki  understood  that  if  they  had  been  elected  they 
woold  have  sold  you  out  f — A.  I  cannot  say.    That  has  been  the  rule. 

Q.  Yoar  candidates,  then,  were  defeated  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  men 
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wbo  voted  for  them  did  not  for  a  moment  think  that  their  voten  were 
thrown  away,  because  they  believed  that  that  was  the  way  to  make 
public  Kentimont  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Q.  Did  the  workingmcn  vote  for  independent  candidates  of  their  own 
or  for  the  candidates  of  some  of  the  other  parties  t — A.  We  votetl  for 
independent  candidates,  members  of  the  organization,  wage-workers. 
The  Central  Labor  Union  is  duplex  in  character:  it  is  social  and  it  is 
political.  It  has  a  political  creed,  a  political  platform,  and  it  has  also  a 
social  creed  and  a  social  platform. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  platforms  of  the  Central  LiilK>r  Union  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  have  them  appended  to  my  evidence,  if  the  com- 
mittee dciiire.  The  effect  of  the  agitation  by  the  Central  Labor  Union 
has  been  to  arouse  a  very  strong  sentiment  here  on  the  laud  question, 
on  the  finance  question,  and  on  the  transportation  question,  as  well  as 
on  the  general  labor  question. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  an  organ  or  press  which  promulgates  it« 
views  f — A.  Yes  j  it  has  had  a  press  which  is  at  present  sus|>ende4l,  but 
is  about  to  be  reinstituted. 

THE  UNION  NEUTRAL  ON  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

Several  times  the  question  of  the  tariff  has  been  brought  into  the 
body  and  the  Central  Labor  Union  has  taken  the  position  that  the  tarifT 
question  is  a  fight  between  the  importers  and  the  exporters,  a  fight  hr- 
tween  the  manufaxsturers  and  the  merchants,  and  that  no  matter  which 
way  it  is  settled,  the  wage-worker  still  remains  under  the  aame  condi- 
tions, having  to  compete  for  work  with  those  who  are  out  of  employment, 
and  also  with  women  and  children;  and  that  while  certain  cvWk  exist* 
such  a«  foreign  labor  imported  under  contract,  such  as  the  labor  «it 
women  and  cluldren  under  the  stress  of  poverty,  and  such  as  the  pn'seut 
prison  contract  system ;  that  as  long  as  such  evils  exist-,  and  others 
that  might  be  named,  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  one  wa.\  oi 
the  other  will  not  benefit  the  workingman.  They  will  still  have  to  fight 
for  every  dollar  more  pay  that  they  get;  they  will  still  hare  to  strike 
for  every  I'eduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  that  they  desire. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  workingmen  of  your  organ- 
i2&ation  are  neutral  on  the  tariff  question. — A.  They  aro  neutral  on  the 
tariff  question.  They  relegate  it  entirely  to  the  individual  opini<ms  of 
the  members. 

THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  FREIGHT  HANDLERS — IMPORTED  LABOR. 

I  wish  to  give  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  freight  handlers'  strike 
last  3^ear  in  one  respect  only.  During  that  strike  the  railroads  made 
use  of  Castle  Garden  very  efficiently. 

Q.  That  is  the  immigrant  depot  here  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  brought 
over  hordes  of  Italians — Calabrians  from  the  mountains  of  Calabria — 
in  the  holds  of  vessels  and  transported  them  from  Castle  Garden  across 
to  the  railroad  docks  in  Jersey  City  and  along  our  piers  here,  and  pur 
them  to  work.  Those  men,  Italians  and  others,  slept  iu  the  holds  of 
the  vessels  and  were  fed  there,  and  were  not  allowed  any  liberty  at  aU: 
they  were  in  fact  prisoners.  They  were  nnder  very  close  gnajtl,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  render  their  services  by  virtue  of  cwntractB  that 
had  been  made  with  them  before  they  left  their  own  ooantzy— coDtracts 
made  by  padrones^  shipping  agents,  and  otherSi  who  bring  these  people 
here  under  false  inducements,  payine  their  paBsage  monciy  over  •Jid 
tiben  making  them  work  it  out  here  with  a  big  percentage  added  to  it^ 
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Q.  Yoa  understand,  then,  that  the  padrone  is  a  man  who  imports 
labor  here  under  contract  at  a  certain  price,  and  that  he  hires  out  the 
men  he  imports  at  a  certain  other  higher  price  and  gets  the  diifereuce 
for  himself  f-^A.  Tes,  sir.  These  people  who  come  here  in  that  way  do 
not  know  the  value  of  our  money,  nor  are  they  acquainted  with  our 
habits  or  customs,  nor  can  they  speak  our  language.  Conbequently 
they  are  under  the  intluence  and  control  of  these  padrones,  and  they 
actnally  believe  that  the  padrones  are  their  protectors  and  patrons. 

Q.  These  padrones  are  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  laborers,  are 
they  nott — A.  They  are  of  the  same  nationality,  but  they  are  generally 
tricky  and  cute  and  inclined  to  get  the  l)est  of  these  imported  Italians. 

TRADES  UNIONS  SUCCESSFUL  IN    PROPORTION    TO  THEIR  FINANCIAL 

STRENGTH. 

Speaking  of  trades  union  matters,  we  Hud  that  the  organizations  in 
this  city  which  have  large  treasuries,  large  funds  at  their  command,  in- 
rested  in  bank  or  in  proi)erty,  are  l>est  able  to  resist  reductions  in  wages 
or  to  carry  a  demand  for  an  advance.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
panic,  from  1873  to  1878,  the  Custom  Tailors'  Union  of  this  city  suffered 
a  reduction  of  only  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages,  while  the  carpenters,  the 
machinists^  the  cigar-makers,  and  others  that  had  very  little  money  in 
their  treasuries,  suffered  reductions  of  from  35  per  cent,  to  45  per 
cent. 

BLACKLISTING. 

The  system  of  '^  blacklisting"  prevails  here  to  a  great  extent  in  the 

Mnall  trades,  and  in  the  large  trades  also.    Men  who  are  known  to  be 

active  among  the  workingmen  are  singled  out  and  made  the  objects  of 

Uie  special  displeasure  of  the  employers.  Their  names  are  passed  around 

mnnoDg  the  employers  to  keep  them  from  obtaining  employment-. 

EMPLOYERS  INCITE  TO  VIOLENCE. 

While  I  am  on  the  stand  1  may  mention  the  fact  to  show  how  far 
the  brutality  of  some  employers  has  gone,  that  during  the  strike  of  the 
iron  molders  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  the  month  of  June  of  this  year,  a 
man  named  Sleicher  armed  the  men  in  his  employ  who  remained  at 
work — the  men  that  wo  call ''  scabs  ^ — armed  them  with  revolvers,  and 
told  them  that  he  wonld  pay  them  $15  each  for  every  union  man  that 
they  shot.  lie  actually  goaded  those  men  on  to  acts  of  violence,  and 
his  action  resulted  in  the  shooting  of  several  union  men  by  those 
'*  scabs '^  who  were  thus  armed  by  their  employer. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  By  what  means  was  the  goading  done  f — A.  By  informing  thoso 
men  that  their  own  lives  were  in  danger,  making  them  believe  that  they 
•nght  to  take  the  action  he  recommended  in  self-defense. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  goaded  the  men  that  went  out. — 
A.  No.  I  saiil  that  he  goaded  those  who  remained  at  work  to  attack 
tbo^e  who  went  out. 

Q.  Yon  do  mean  to  say,  then,  that  he  goaded  the  men  that  had  quit 
work  and  who  came  back  around  the  shopf — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Were  the  union  men  arme<l  t — A.  They  were  not  armed.    Both  of 
tke  men  that  were  shot  were  unarmed.    They  were  passing  along  the 
street,  and  when  they  came  close  to  the  workshop  these  other  men  shot 
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them.  Very  likely,  in  the  feverish  state  of  mind  that  had  been  pro- 
duced by  this  action  of  the  boss,  the  men  that  did  the  shooting  believed 
that  they  were  in  danger  themselves.  There  has  been  nothinc  done  in 
the  case  yet  except  to  take  some  preliminary  testimony  ix.  the  police 
magistrate's  examination.  The  time  for  the  trial  is  set,  and  when  the 
trial  comes  off  I  suppose  the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  fully  developed. 

By  Mr.  George  : 
Q.  No  death  resulted,  I  suppose. — A.  Yes,  8ir ;  two  deaths. 

THE  UNIONS  ACQUIRING  PROPERTY. 

Now  the  workingmen  are  beginning  to  li  ave  a  greater  desire  than  they 
havehad  heretofore  for  collective  property  of  their  own  in  the  trades  uniou. 
In  this  city  they  are  making  an  effort  to  build  a  hall  of  their  own,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Central  Labor  Union.  They  believe  it  is  Iwtter  lor 
them  and  more  advantageous  to  take  the  funds  that  they  have  coUerteil 
and  invest  them  in  property  than  to  put  them  in  banks  that  are  likei\ 
to  fail.  They  think  that  if  the  banks  can  make  money  with  their  I'uudh 
by  investing  them  in  property,  they  had  better  do  that  themselves  with- 
out troubling  the  banks.  Consequently,  I  say,  they  are  taking  more  in- 
terest now  in  that  matter  than  they  have  ever  taken  before.  The^'  are 
accumulating  funds,  and  they  expect  to  have  a  hall  in  this  city,  with  a 
reading  room,  a  labor  bureau,  where  em])}oyers  can  engace  men,  a  large 
hall,  as  large  as  the  Cooper  Institute,  for  mass  meetings,  lodging  rooms* 
a  gymnasium,  and  other  social  features,  such  as  are  known  iu  the  lead- 
ing cities  in  England  and  in  France  in  connection  with  the  working- 
men's  organizations. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  Central  Labor  Union  of  which  you  speak  is,  I  understand,  i 
delegate  bo<ly  of  about  one  hundred  members. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  members  of  that  union  come  as  delegates  from  the  various 
unions  of  the  different  trades  in  this  and  in  adjacent  cities.  Those 
various  trades  unions  comprise  in  the  aggregate,  as  1  am  informed, 
about  70,000  members,  and  the  collections  which  you  made  for  the  tele 
graphers  in  their  recent. strike  were  made  from  that  membership  of  7u.- 
000  persons  engaged  iu  different  trader  and  occupations. — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  in  what  way  was  that  collection  madef — A.  Well,  first  tbe 
telegraphers  stated  that  they  did  not  need  any  money,  and  led  the  ]iub- 
lie  to  understand  distinctly  that  they  were  well  i>rovided  with  fnudj». 
7hey  never  revealed  the  fact  of  their  lack  of  funds  until  the  third  week 
of  the  strike,  and  this  money  was  obtained  by  donations  from  the  unions 
which  met  the  third  week  of  the  strike,  so  that  out  of  some  sixty  and 
odd  organizations  only  eight  were  visited,  and  those  eight  donated  thia 
money. 

Q.  That  was  about  $1,000  from  each  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Some  gave  $1,000,  some  $1,200,  and  some  $500,  accoitiing  to  their  mem- 
bership. 

PLATFOKM  OP  THE  CENTRAL  LABOR  UNIOX. 

Tbe  land  (»f  every  country  is  tbe  common  inberitanco  of  tbe  people  in  thiit  con&tr; . 
and  bence  all  ebonld  bave  tree  and  equal  access  to  its  settlement. 

Labor  creates  all  wealtb ;  tberefore  ibe  laborer  is  entitled  to  a  foil  shmre  of  the  wealth 
he  labors  to  produce.  Wben  producers  live  in  poverty,  and  idlera  roll  in  Inxory,  th<- 
industrial  system  wbich  causes  snob  conditions  most  be  wrons  and  reqairti  a  onaDgeL 

As  tbe  power  of  capital  combines  and  Increasea,  the  political  freedom  of  the  toUioi; 
masses  becomes  more  and  more  a  farce. 
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There  Mn  be  no  harmony  between  capital  and  labor  nnder  the  present  indnefrial 
■yatem,  for  the  simple  reason  that  capital,  in  its  modem  character,  consists  of  nnpaid 
la  bor  in  the  shape  oiprofltswrongfolly  extorted  from  the  producer,  who  possesses  neither 
the  land  nor  the  means  of  prodncuon,  and  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  sell  his  armb, 
brains,  or  both,  to  the  possessor  of  the  means  of  production  and  of  the  laud  and  at 
sneh  prices  as  the  uncertain  and  speculative  market  may  allow. 

Organisations  of  trade  and  labor  nnions  are  the  only  means  to  put  a  check  to  the 
f^yil  ontffrowths  of  the  prevailing  industrial  system,  and  they  contain  the  seed  for  a 
new  and  better  system.  But  they  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  and 
with  the  march  of  advanced  ideas. 

While  trade  and  labor  nnions  hitherto  have  struggled  for  higher  wages  or  shorter 
boors  of  labor,  they  have  partially  protected  themselves  as  producers,  but  not  as  con- 
•omen  and  citizens.  The  mling  moneyed  classes  have  meanwhile  obtained  legisla- 
tion to  wring  from  the  workers  all  the  benefits  thatstrikes  and  resistance  gained,  viz: 
by  high  rents,  costly  transportation,  gigantic  comers  in  grain  and  provisions,  and  by 
monopolizing  the  issne  of  money.  They  have  used  the  police,  militia,  and  even  the 
Federal  troops  against  the  workers  whenever  they  felt  their  capitalistic  interests  in 
daiger.  And  yet  trades  and  labor  nnions  went  so  fkr  as  to  prohibit  the  discussion  of 
political  topics  in  their  meetings,  and  on  election  day  their  members  voted  in  favor  of 
B  representative  of  the  very  class  that  oppressed  them  all  the  year  round. 

Tne  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  must  be  achieved  by  the  working  classes 
themselves,  as  no  other  class  has  any  interest  in  improvizij^  their  condition.  The  com- 
bined wage- working  class  represents  the  great  minority  of  the  people.  In  their  hands 
rests  the  fntnie  of  our  free  institntions^  and  it  is  their  destiny  to  replace  the  present 
political  corraption  by  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

We  regard  it  as  the  sacred  duty  of  every  honorable  laboring  man  to  sever  his  affil- 
iations with  the  Repoblican  and  Democratic  parties,  and  to  devote  his  energy  and 
attention  to  the  organization  of  his  trade  or  labor  union,  and  the  concentration  of  all 
anions  into  one  solid  body,  for  the  purposo  of  assisting  each  other  in  all  struggles — 
political  or  industrial — to  resist  every  attempt  of  the  mling  classes  directed  against 
enr  liberties,  and  to  extend  onr  fraternal  hand  to  the  workers  of  our  land  and  to  all 
nations  on  the  globe  that  struggle  for  the  same  independence. 

Upon  the  foregoing  principles^  the  trade  and  labor  unions  of  New  York  and  vicinity 
have  foraied  a  central  combination  of  their  trades,  known  as  the  Central  Labor  Union, 
for  the  ptirpose  of  organizing  and  concentrating  the  toiling  class  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, education,  and  combing  action  in  behalf  of  labor's  cause.  We  demand :  eight 
hours  to  constitute  a  day's  labor;  prohibition  of  child  labor  under  14  years;  discou- 
finnance  of  the  contract  system  on  public  works;  abolition  of  contract  prison  labor; 
payment  of  wages  weekly,  in  lawfhl  money,  and  no  more  *' truck"  pay ;  rfrst  lien  for 
workmen's  wages;  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  botn  sexes;  bureaus  of  labor  statistics 
hv  the  Government ;  sanitaiy  inspections  of  mines,  factories  and  all  conditions  of  labor ; 
abolirion  of  the  conspiracy  law,  tramp  laws,  and  all  class  privileges ;  the  Government 
»hall  issne  all  currency  or  money  without  intervention  of  banking  corporations. 


New  Yobk,  August  29, 1883. 
William  C.  Anderson  sworn  aud  examined. 

.    By  Mr.  Call  : 

Qae8tion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  this  city. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Bricklaj-er. 

wages  of  bricklayers  in  new  YORK. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  received  by  journey  men  bricklayers  f — 
A.  The  present  rate  is  from  $4  to  $5  a  day. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  journeyman  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  contractors  or  bosses  in  your  trade  p^enerally  tradesmen 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  business! — ^A.  In  a  great  many  in- 
Kianees  they  are,  but  in  nonie  instances  they  are  not  practical  brick- 
layers. 

Q.  Generally,  however,  you  say  they  are  men  who  have  been  joamey- 
men  themselves,  and  who  have  risen  to  the  head  of  the  craft  f -^A.  Yes, 
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Q.  Would  you  say  that  tkere  was  a  very  large  msyority  of  them  whd 
have  been  pVactical  bricklayers  t — A.  As  far  as  I  kuow  the  principal 
bosses  in  this  city  are  two.  One  of  them  is  Robert  L.  Darragli,  who  is 
well  known  in  this  city.  He  has  risen  from  tlie  ranks.  Tlie  otiier  is 
John  Banta,  a  very  prominent  boss  mason. 

Q.  Are  they  men  who  have  acquired  i)roperty  ? — A.  I  cauuot  say 
whether  they  liavo  got  property  or  not,  but  they  are  recognized  a**  lead- 
ing boss  masons  of  this  city. 

Q.  Does  the  boss  mason  contract  to  build  a  whole  house,  or  just  the 
brick  work  t — A.  Such  men  as  I  have  just  mentioned  generally  eontmcr 
for  the  whole  house,  but  some  of  the  other  bosses  make  it  their  special 
business  to  contract  only  for  the  stone  work,  the  brick  work,  or  the 
plastering. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  the  bricklayers  now — the  bosses  in  that  line. — 
A.  They  generally  take  the  whole  work,  and  sometimes  let  out  the  car 
penter  work  afterwards,  just  as  they  choose. 

Q.  Do  you  obtain  regular  employment  in  your  trade  all  through  the 
yeart — A.  A  practical  mechanic  at  our  business  generally  works  from 
seven  to  nine  months  in  the  year.  That  is  what  we  generally  calculate 
on.  Even  in  the  summertime  we  lose  time.  I  will  give  yon  some  of 
the  reasons  for  that  further  on — but  we  lose  time  through  rain  and  such 
things,  and  very  often  through  the  fault  of  the  bosses. 

Q.  Probably  you  would  prefer  to  go  on  and  make  your  statement  of 
facts  as  you  understand  them  to  exist  in  relation  to  your  trade,  without 
being  specially  questioned. — A.  I  will  do  so  if  the  committee  wish.  Id 
some  instances  we  lose  time  during  the  busy  season  with  bosses  that 
take  work  at  a  rate  by  which,  if  they  would  comply  with  the  rules  of 
4)ur  organizations,  they  would  lose  money.  For  instance,  ou  Saturdays 
we  work  only  eight  houra.  A  majority  of  these  men  that  are  in  the 
habit  of  contracting  for  work  figure  it  out  so  as  to  make  us  lo.<^  that 
day  altogether,  if  they  can.  Sometimes  they  will  arrange  it  with  the 
man  supplying  the  brick,  or  the  man  that  is  putting  iu  the  timbers,  or 
they  will  find  some  other  excuse  so  as  to  keep  us  from  working  that  day. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  contractors ;  it  is  not  the  case  with 
such  men  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  who  aro  recognized  as  leadin;::. 
respectable  boss  masons  of  this  city — Darragh,  Banta,  Moran,  and  the.se 
men — they  have  not  been  known  to  keep  us  idle  iu  that  way,  but  ther« 
aro  a  groat  many  bosses  hero  who  do  that  week  in  and  week  out,  and, 
of  course,  we  retaliate  every  time  we  get  a  chance.  By  knocking  us 
idle  on  that  dny,  you  see,  they  don't  have  to  pay  us  for  the  extra  two 
hours'  time  as  they  would  have  to  do  if  we  worked,  because  eight  hours 
constitutes  a  day's  work  with  us  on  Saturday.  We  go  to  work  at  the 
usual  time  in  tlie  morning,  but  we  quit  at  4  o'clock  in  the  aflenioou. 

By  the  Chaibmat^  : 

Q.  They  try  to  prevent  you  working  at  all  on  Saturday  f — A.  Indi- 
rectly they  do. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  That  is,  they  try  to  provent  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  rule 
by  the  men,  or  rather  they  try  to  provent  the  men  from  working  who 
adopt  that  rule  t — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gborge  : 

Q.  The  eight-hour  rule  with  you  extends  only  to  Satordajs,  I  under- 
stand f — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time,  but  we  expect  to  extend  iL 
Q.  And  these  men,  you  say,  try  to  keep  you  fh>m  getting  any  work 
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op  Saturdays  because  you  work  ouly  eight  hours  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  if  it  was  possible  that  they  could  make  us  work  ten  hours  they 
wo'ild  do  it,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  tliat. 

By  the  Cn airman: 

Q.  Some  bricklayers  do  work  ten  lioui*s  on  Saturday,  don't  they  I — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  city. 

Q.  Then,  what  you  mean  is  that  some  of  the  bosses  try  to  make  you 
all  woik  ten  hours f — A.  No,  sir;,  they  do  not  trv  that,  because  they 
know  it  is  impossible ;  and  not  being  able  to  do  that,  they  try  to  ar- 
range it  otherwise.  For  instanc^e,  they  will  have  a  machine  working, 
and  something  will  happen  to  the  machine  on  Friday  night,  or  some- 
thing will  happen  at  the  brick-yard  to  prevent  our  working  on  Saturday. 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 

Q.  They  try  to  avoid  paying  a  full  day's  wages  for  eight  hours'  workf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  any  remedy  for  that  state  of  things  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  At  the  last  convention  of  the  bricklayers  (which  was  held  in 
ProvideDoe,  B.  I.)  we  gave  the  bosses  of  this  city  notice  that  we  would 
strike  or  ask  for  eight  hours  at  our  next  convention,  which  will  meet  iu 
Kansas  City  some  time  in  January — we  gave  them  notice  that  wo  would 
aak  for  eight  hours  a  day  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  The  rate  of  wages,  you  say,  is  from  $4  to  $4.50  or  $5  per  day  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  in  this  city.  Of  course  the  wages  is  different  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  In  some  places  it  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  that. 
It  runs  as  high  as  $8  a  day  in  some  sections,  and  in  others  it  is  a  good 
dettl  less ;  but  if  it  is  less  in  some  places,  the  surroundings,  the  cost  of 
renu  and  of  clothes,  and  of  living,  generally,  is  proportionately  cheaper. 

Q.  Where  is  it  $8  a  day  f — A.  1  think  that  is  out  in  the  Territories. 
in  Kansas  and  in  that  section  of  country'  I  believe  it  is  from  $C  to  $7  a 
day.  That  was  the  report  at  our  last  convention,  and  it  may  be  higher 
than  that  since,  because  the  building  trade  is  in  a  flourishing  condition 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country',  especially  our  portion  of  the  business. 

PRESENT   WAGES   INADEQUATE. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  present  rate  of  wages,  from  $4  to  $5  a  day,  a<lequate 
to  provide  a  comfortable  sul)si8tence  for  the  men  and  their  families? 
Does  it  enable  them  to  lay  up  anything  f — A.  Well,  according  to  the 
rents  and  the  cost  of  the  lUK^essaries  of  life  in  this  city,  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  adequate.    We  cannot  save  anything  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  and  that  of  yonr  nssociatOH,  how  much  increase 
would  l)e  necessary  in  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  order  to  funiish  a 
reasonable,  comfortable  subsistence  and  enable  the  bricklayers  to  lay  by 
Jiome  moderate  amount  for  future  n»quirements? — A.  Well,  wecouKider 
thRt  95  a  day  at  our  branch  of  the  business,  the  bricklaying,  would  not 
lie  too  large.  The  fact  of  our  only  making  from  seven  to  nine  months 
in  the  year  w  mid  not  leave  us  anywhere  near  $5  a  day  on  an  average 
The  year  through. 

Q.  Would  you  give  that  $5  a  day  to  every  bricklayer  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
to  every  practical  bricklayer. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  understand,  then,  that  there  is  enough  difference  in 
skill  between  one  man  and  another  to  justify  a  differenoe  in  compensa- 
tion f— A.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  grades  of  bricklayers. 
There  are  fiyont  bricklayers,  and  then  there  are  praoHeal  bricklayerS| 
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men  that  do  not  follow  the  business  of  front  bricklaying  regalarly,  bnt 
who  can  do  it. 

Q.  Which  class  have  the  highest  degree  of  skill  t — A.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  front  men. 

Q.  What  does  the  man  that  you  call  a  practical  bricklayer  do  t^A. 
Well,  be  is  a  man  that  does  not  fellow  that  particular  branch  of  the  bad- 
ness (front  work),  but  if  called  upon  he  could  do  it.  These  men  do  not 
follow  front  bricklaying  regularly,  for  the  reason  that  a  front  man  wii\ 
work  only,  sa;,  three  or  four  weeks  on  one  building,  whereas  if  lit* 
worked  at  both  branches  of  the  business  he  might  be  employed  there 
two  years.  The  practical  bricklayer  is  a  man  that  prefers  the  two  years' 
employment  to  a  few  weeks. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  does  this  practical  bricklayer  do  f — A.  He 
does  bricklayer's  work  all  through  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Q.  Does  he  do  plastering  t — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  branch  of  business 
in  itself  in  this  city. 

Q.  He  lays  the  inner  walls  of  a  building  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  That  work,  you  say,  does  not  require  so  high  a  degree  of  skill  as 
the  other  t — A.  No,  sir ;  the  front  work  requires  more  skill. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  that  yon  would  give  the  praotioal  brick- 
layer the  same  rate  of  wages  that  the  most  skillful  man  would  receivef— 
A.  Because  a  practical  bricklayer  can  do  this  front  work,  but  he  can- 
not do  it  so  fast  as  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  fbllow  that 
particular  branch  regularly. 

Q.  What  other  grades  are  there  in  the  trade f — A.  Those  are  the  only 
two  that  we  recognize. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  one  man  and  another  in  the  degree 
of  skill  in  doing  fsx>nt  work  t — A.  Well,  the  man  that  follows  up  front 
work  regnlarly  can,  of  course,  do  more  of  it  than  the  man  who  does  not. 
and  vice  versa  if  the  front  man  goes  inside. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  one  man  will  do  as  much  as  another 
of  this  front  work  if  he  applies  the  same  amount  of  time  to  it  f — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  expedition 
of  different  men's  work  t — ^A.  They  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  And  you  say  3*ou  would  make  $5  a  day  the  regular  rate  of  wages 
for  bricklayers  t — A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  t 

STRIKES  OF  THE  BBICKLAYBBS. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  strikes.  Within 
the  last  three  months  we  have  had  twenty-nine  strikes  in  this  city,  all 
bricklayers'  strikes,  and  we  have  been  successful  in  twenty-seven  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Geoboe  : 

Q.  Were  the  bricklayers  alone  or  were  they  joined  with  other  trades- 
men in  those  strikes t — A.  The  bricklayers  are  (dilated  with  the  amalga- 
mated trades  unions.  Sometimes  it  is  the  painters,  sometimes  the  tiu- 
roofers,  sometimes  the  slate-roofers,  sometimes  the  carpenters.  We  bavtf 
made  this  amalgamation  of  trades  and  labor  unions  recognizing  the  tact 
that  whether  it  be  one  special  branch  of  the  business  or  another,  their  in- 
terests are  the  same,  and  we  provide  this  executive  body,  and  if  it  orden  a 
strike  the  men  all  leave  the  buildiug— -the  plasterersi  brieklayara,  tin- 
smiths, plumbers,  gasfltters,  steamfltters,  lathers,  palnterai  and  caneo- 
ters.    Imight  go  on  to  state  that  there  are  about  25  (ndeafai  tUauuMga- 
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mated  anion  and  what  is  one^s  grievance  iR  the  grievance  of  the  whole,  and 
ihrongh  that  means  we  are  generally  able  to  settle  a  strike  within  a  few 
hoars.  One  of  the  strikes,  however,  has  not  b^n  settled.  The  execntor 
of  the  estate  that  the  work  is  being  done  for  has  granted  the  contractors 
twelve  months  longer  time  in  which  to  perform  their  work.  That  we  con- 
sider is  a  victory  for  as,  from  the  fact  that  the  rents  that  wonld  accrue  from 
that  property  if  it  was  finished  promptly  would  amount  to  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  and  that  will  be  all  lost. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  rents  for  one  yeai-t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Clark  esbite.  Mr.  John  Banta  is  the  mason  and  Mr.  Powers 
iM  the  plasterer,  the  man  that  we  have  the  trouble  with.  This  additional 
twelve  months'  time  that  the  contractor  is  to  have  will  keep  the  prc^)erty 
twelve  mouths  idle;  the  executor  is  giving  Mr.  Powers  that  additional 
time  so  as  to  help  him  to  defeat  the  unionists  if  i)0S8ible,  but  even  with 
the  twelve  months  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  ho  will 
have  to  come  to  terms  before  the  end  of  the  time.  This  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  strike.  The  last  one,  the  twenty-ninth,  is  only  inaugurated  this 
week.  The  amalgamated  tnules  have  decided  not  to  work  on  any  build- 
ing that  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  contractor  on.  The  press  has  stated  that  Mr. 
Tucker  is  satisfleil  to  lose  $250,000  in  order  to  defeat  the  unionists. 
Well,  I  woidd  like  to  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  in  IbGS,  Mr.  Gonover, 
who  was  theu  the  leading  boss  mason  of  this  city,  spent  four  times  that 
umouut,  with  the  backing  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  to  defeat  the 
bricklayers  alone.  At  that  time  the  trades  were  not  amalgamated.  The 
bricklayers  struck  on  their  own  account  and  were  defeated,  but  not  until 
Mr.  Conover  was  bankrupt.  It  was  found  impossible,  though,  at  that 
time  for  the  bricklayers  to  bankrupt  Mr.  Vauderbilt.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Mr.  Conover  was  then  the  leading  boss  mason  of  this 
city,  and  from  holding  out  in  that  strike  in  18G8  he  died  a  poor  man. 

By  the  OHAraMAN: 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact  generally  known  by  the  employers  of  this  city  T — A. 
Yi*e«,  sir;  by  every  one.  It  is  generally  known  that  before  that  man  died 
his  credit  was  no  good. 

Q.  But  was  his  failure  or  his  poverty  attributable  to  that  strike,  and 
waiM  it  understood  to  be  so  by  the  people  of  this  cityf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

MANNER  OF   INITIATING  A  SI  BIKE. 

Q.  You  have  a  method  now  by  which  you  combine  all  these  dififerent 
branrhes  of  the  building  business  in  a  single  efi'ort  to  >*.(*ure,  by  strik- 
in;:,  the  redri'ss  of  any  grievances  you  fwl  that  you  sutler  undi*r? — A. 
Yi's;  but  \v(»  only  st  ike  after  a  tiioron^h  investigation.  First,  the 
grievsince  issmi  in  writing  to  the  executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated 
Tniili*  uuil  Lal>or  Unions, and  witnesses  are  called,  and  if  the  gricviuice 
ii«  fiinnd  t(»  bt'  o*>e  which  needs  a  n^medy,  they  ininietliately  order  a 
Miike,  and  thodifton-nt  organizations  rcpr*  sentcd  in  tin*  Aniulgamatcd 
Union  n*cogiJize  tlu'  onler  of  that  executive  boaiti  as  tinal. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  But  do  you  not  try  to  get  some  nnlress  of  j'onr  grievance  before 
you  onler  a  strike  t — A.  Yes,  through  the  delegates;  and  then  if  it  is 
n:in9(eil  we  order  a  strike. 

Q.  But  you  do  always  give  the  employers  a  chan(*e  to  redress  the 
grifVauL*e  before  you  order  the  strike  f — A.  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means.  Each 
Of  the  trades  has  got  from  seveu  to  ten  walking  delegates  representing 
lbs  different  branches  of  the  trade.    Those  delegates  make  it  a  point  to 
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meet  every  day.  They  are  supposed  iu  some  cases  to  have  discretionary 
power,  but  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  oider  a  strike  they  have  to 
report  to  this  executive  board  that  I  have  meutioued.  Theu  after  iu- 
vestigatiug  the  case,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  order  a  strfke,  the  board 
issue  the  order,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  walking  delegates  to 
notify  the  men. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  those  men  who  may  happen  to  be  discharged  f — 
A.  For  our  own  men,  bricklayers,  we  procure  work  immediately ;  or  if 
not,  we  allow  them  $1.60  a  day  for  every  day  they  are  idle. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  other  building  trades  t — A.  Well,  that  becomes 
a  local  matter  amongst  themselves.  Some  of  them  give  more  than 
others,  but  that  is  what  we  give.  I  cannot  say  what  the  others  give. 
They  certainly  allow  their  men  something,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much 
it  is. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  as  a  combination  sustain  those  who  are  ont  on  a 
strike,  in  what  does  the  combination  consist t — A.  They  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  how  much  money  they  shall  give  to  the  branch  to  which  the  men 
belong.  If  the  bricklayers  wish  to  give  their  men  $2  a  day,  all  right ; 
if  the  painters  wish  to  give  their  men  only  one  dollar  a  day  we  have 
nothing  to  say  about  that. 

Q.  But  the  bricklayers  and  the  painters,  and  the  others,  do  combine 
to  sustain  each  other  in  a  strike,  do  they  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  with  the  other  trades  that  are  in  the  combinationf  — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  in  what  does  that  combination  consist,  if  not  the  oontriba- 
tion  of  money  to  aid  those  who  are  out  of  workf — A.  Well,  if  their 
treasury  does  not  supply  the  want,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  the 
trades  to  subscribe  whatever  they  see  fit,  but  it  is  understood  that  each 
trade  takes  care  of  its  own  men  on  strike. 

Q.  Until  its  treasury  is  exhausted  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  can  call  on  all  the  othei*s  t — A*  Yes,  sir ;  if  that  is 
found  necessary. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  in  this  city  by  the  building  trades  now — what 
things  are  you  actually  doing  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  grievances 
exist  and  to  regulate  the  performance  of  labor  upon  buildings  under 
contract!  We  see  from  time  to  time  statements  in  the  papers  on  that 
subject,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  you  of  the  way  Uk^ 
thing  is  done. — A.  What  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  is  to  have  all  the 
dilfereut  members  of  the  different  trades  to  form  a  union  or  to  join  tb«*i 
union  which  exists  in  this  city.  If  they  do  not  join  some  union,  or  pro- 
duce a  card  to  the  etfect  that  they  are  union  men,  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  w^e  shall  not  work  with  tliem. 

Q.  That  is  the  final  thing  you  do,  as  I  understand  you.  You  let  every 
decent  man  join,  but  if  those  men  do  not  join  the  union  you  qnit  work- 
ing with  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  contracts  with  the  employers  made  with  a  knowledge  on 
their  pan:  that  that  is  one  of  the  rules  of  your  union  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  feature  enters  into  the  contracts  between  yon  and  the  em- 
ployers f — A.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  generally  known  in  this  city  that, 
as  far  as  our  business  is  concerned,  we  will  not  under  any  oonsideratiou 
work  with  a  man  who  does  not  belong  to  a  union* 

Q.  And  that  is  understood  by  the  employers! — A.  Oh,  yea. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  competent  hxicklayen  in  tUa  dty  Ace  in 
the  unions  t — ^A.  FnUy  95  per  cent 
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Q.  Why  are  the  others  out  f — ^A.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  men 
who  have  come  from  other  sections  of  the  country  and  who  have  got 
heavy  flues  hanging  over  their  heads — '^  black-listed  "  men.  A  man  may 
be  fined  $50  in  Kansas  or  Missouri  or  Michigan,  and  be  comes  on  to 
New  York  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  union,  but  he  finds  that  it 
i8  impossible  for  him  because  ho  has  not  the  money  to  pay  his  fines. 

Q.  If  he  is  a  i>oor  man  and  cannot  pay  the  fine,  ought  he  to  be  excluded 
fiK>m  work  under  the  circumstances  t — A.  Well,  we  make  provision  ac- 
cording to  the  case. 

Q.  If  he  is  an  honest  man  and,  through  misfortune,  is  unable  to  pay 
these  fines  or  dues,  do  you  make  provision  for  him  so  that  he  may  have 
a  chance  to  work  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  5  per  cent,  of  the  competent  men  in 
your  trade  that  you  say  are  outside  the  union  have  been  union  men, 
but,  for  various  reasons,  are  now  outside  of  the  order  f — A.  I  should  think 
fully  one  half  of  them. 

Q.  Then  there  would  remain  2^  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for;  what 
sort  of  people  are  they  t — A.  They  are  generally  men  that  in  a  great 
measure  are  not  comi)etent,  and  I  might  state  further  that  they  are  not 
fit  members  of  any  society. 

Q.  They  may  not  be  fit  members  of  any  society,  but  still  you  know  a 
bad  man  must  live ;  now,  what  is  he  to  do  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  work  f — 
A.  There  is  always  a  road  open  to  him  to  the  union. 

Q.  By  reforming  t — ^A.  Yes.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  influences  that 
are  around  him  to  reform  him  of  course  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  that 
too.  But  a  man,  say,  that  will  go  in  on  a  strike  and  back  out,  or  a  man 
that  will  work  two  or  three  days  in  two  or  three  mouths  and  orink  the 
rest  of  the  time — with  such  a  man  as  that  we  are  severe.  We  still  leave 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  join  the  union,  but  sometimes  we  will  fine  him 
f  100,  and  then,  as  we  know  very  well  he  cannot  pay  $100  down,  we 
make  provision  for  him  to  pay  so  much  a  week. 

Q.  How  is  the  man  to  sustain  himself  in  the  meanwhile  f — ^A.  That 
w€-  are  not  able  to  decide.    I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  He  will  probably,  as  a  rule,  have  to  find  some  other  employment, 
will  he  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  a  rule,  in  this  city. 

Now  this  rule  of  ours  to  work  only  eight  hours  on  Saturday  is  really  not 
much  of  a  benefit  at  present  to  the  bricklayers  of  this  city,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated,  on  account  of  so  many  of  the  employers  making 
excuses  and  knocking  the  majority  of  the  men  idle  on  that  day  unless 
when  times  are  very  bus}' ;  so  what  we  want,  if  possible,  is  eight  hours 
a  day  for  the  whole  week.  As  1  said  before,  we  have  already  given  the 
bosses  notice  that  we  will,  at  our  next  convention,  demand  eight  hours 
a  day  regularly  all  through  the  week. 

A  BETTER  MECHANIC'S  LIEN  LAW  WANTED. 

We  want  also  a  lien  hiw  in  this  city.  The  lien  law  as  it  now  exists 
here  is  a  dead  letter,  or  at  least  it  is  no  good  to  the  bricklayers.  In  a 
great  many  cases  men  undertake  to  build  houses  when  they  have  not 
got  a  cent  really  invested  in  the  business,  and  when  the  bricklayer  comes 
to  look  for  his  money  he  is  cheated  out  of  it.  Therefore  we  waut  a  lien 
law  that  will  protect  the  men  of  this  city — not  the  bricklayers  only  but 
all  the  men  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  We  want  that, 
and  we  waut  eight  hours  a  day,  and  I  believe  in  using  all  means  to 
attmin  those  objects,  whether  it  be  through  the  legislatures  of  the  diflbr- 
mt  BMes  or  through  Oongreas.    The  men  who  will  hdp  us  in  aooom- 
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plishing  these  things  we  shall  certainly  recognize  them  as  the  friends 
of  tbe  workingineu  of  this  city  and  of  this  coantry.  Nothing  short  of 
eight  boars  a  day  and  a  good  lien  law  will  satisfy  the  bricklayers  of  this 
city,  because,  as  1  have  said,  we  have  had  no  good  results  from  our  eight- 
hour  rule  on  Saturdays,  and  the  lien  law  that  now  exists  is  not  any 
good,  aud  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  trades  unions  will  eventually 
demand  the  same  hours  of  labor— eight  hours  a  day. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of  the  papers  that  the  contractors  on 
some  of  tbe  buildings  now.  going  up,  I  tbink  the  Dakota  flats 

The  Witness.  [Interrupting.]  That  is  the  building  where  they  have 
got  twelve  mouths'  grace  to  finish  it  from  the  executor  of  the  estate. 

Q.  It  is  stilted  that  in  thatca^e  the  contractor  had  a  supply  of  non- 
union men,  that  tbe  union  men  came  around  and  insisted  on  admission 
to  tbe  premises  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain  who  were  at  work  thci^B, 
and  that  they  persisted  and  I  believe  got  in;  how  was  it  about  thatt— 
A.  That  is  not  so.  They  did  not  persist  in  getting  in.  They  went  to 
see  Mr.  Meehan,  tbe  man  in  charge  of  the  Clark  estate,  and  Mr.  Mee- 
ban,  Mr.  Banta,  aud  tbo  architect*  gave  each  delegate  a  note  wiih  per- 
mission to  go  into  tbe  buildiug.    i  think  that  is  the  way  it  hapiienc^. 

Q.  Then  it  was  really  by  permission  that  they  went  in  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  by  permission  of  tbe  contractor  t — ^A.  You  mean  Mr.  Pow- 
ers t   Ue  is  only  the  contractor  for  part  of  the  work — ^the  plastering. 


New  Yobk,  August  29, 1883. 
P.  J.  MgGtjire  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  If  you  are  now  able  to  give  us  the  financial  history  of  the  tele- 
graphers' strike.  ]>lease  do  so. — Answer.  The  telegraphers  organized 
very  rapidly.  They  had  organizers  in  the  field  continually  traveling 
through  tbe  country.  That  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  for  railroad  fare, 
tbe  rent  of  balls,  printing,  &c.,  so  that  when  they  started  on  their  strike 
tbey  were  really  without  lunds.  Thenature  of  their  business  has  much, 
of  course,  to  do  with  their  character ;  they  are  impulsive  and  quick,  and 
wish  to  do  everything  with  dispatch ;  so  as  soon  as  they  h^id  perfected 
their  organization  tbey  did  not  wait  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  be- 
fore making  their  demauds:  they  entered  into  the  strike  withoutfmids. 
In  fact,  in  this  city  tbey  bad  but  a  little  more  than  $1U0, 1  believe  about 
$140,  to  support  tbe  1,200  of  them  who  were  on  strike  here.  Ihey 
bad  made  no  tiuancial  preparation  at  all  for  the  struggle.  As  a  cIom 
tbey  live  from  band  to  mouth.  Tbey  dress  well  and  live  freely,  and 
tbey  do  not  generally  save  much,  so  that  even  one  week's  idlene^ss  comes 
very  severely  upon  tbeui,  because  they  have  made  themselves  accos- 
tomed  to  better  conditions  than  most  workers.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  that  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  strike  there  were  demands 
for  money.  1  he  Kuigbts  of  Labor  throughout  the  connti^*  sent  on  some 
mone.v  privately  from  tbeir  general  fund ;  but,  in  order  to  strengthen 
tbe  strike  aud  make  it  more  vigorous,  aud  to  discomfit  Ja^'  Oould  and 
tbe  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  telegi-apherspublishtHl  the 
statement  from  tbo  very  outset  of  the  strike  that  they  hud  hundreds  tk 
thousands  of  doUars  at  their  couimaud.  That  stot^*  got  so  far  afiuat 
that  the  labor  oiganizations  here  aud  elsewhere  actually  believed  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollam  in  tbe  treasury  of  tlM  tele- 
graphers; whereas  tbe  fi^t  as  now  known  is  that  thsiy  liM 
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Uionaand  dollars  accomnlated  in  their  orprnDization  all  throng^h  the 
COQDtiy.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  strike  had  gone  into  the  third 
week  and  the  pay-day  of  the  com])any  had  ])assed,  the  uieu  desired  to 
have  some  money.  Then  the  labor  organizations  came  to  the  rescue  in 
this  city  (as  they  did  everywhere  else),  and  fnrnished  as  much  money 
aa  was  necessary  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  operators  and  linemen. 
But  for  all  that,  I  believe  that  if  they  had  had  thous<ands  or  even  mill- 
ioDB  of  dollars  at  their  command  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Union  Company  to  fight  that  strike  through  if  it  took  a 
whole  year.  However,  it'  the  telegraphers  had  had  uioi-e  money  at  their 
oommund,  and  had  made  pro|)er  financial  preparation  in  advance,  they 
might  have  been  able  to  hold  out  until  the  development  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Ck>mpany  would  have  furnished  them  emphiyment  with  that 
couceni  in  their  own  business.  That  is  about  all  that  suggests  itself  to 
me  on  that  subject. 
(Uecess.) 


New  York,  Avgtutt  20, 1883. 
Louus  F.  Post  recalled  and  further  examined. 

HOMESTEADS. 

The  CnAiUMAN.  I  am  informed  that  there  was  some  misnpprchension 
with  reference  to  your  testimony  this  morning  on  the  houjestead  ques- 
tion ;  if  so,  please  make  any  explanation  that  you  desire. 

The  Witness.  When  you  spoke  of  homesteads  I  was  testifying  and 
bad  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  I  supposed  that 
your  question  in  regard  to  homesteads  and  all  that  followed  on  that  sub- 
ject related  to  homesteads  under  the  public  statutes;  wlii^reas  I  am  in- 
fonned  that  you  had  reference  largely  to  what  are  known  as  the  home- 
stead  exemption  laws  of  the  States,  exempting  a  certain  amount  of 
property  in  real  estate  from  debtors,  i  did  not  have  that  subject  in  my 
mind  and  was  not  talking  in  reference  to  it.  I  had  simply  in  mind  tho 
sentiment  of  a  home  and  the  public  lands  homestead  laws.  I  (ran  easily 
aee  how  the  objection  yon  suggested  in  regard  to  that  might  be  obvi- 
ated. It  would  be  certainly  better  if  an  exem])tion  of  a  limited  value 
in  land  were  made  than  tho  exemption  as  it  is  made  now.  For  instance, 
in  the  proposed  tax  on  incomes,  incomes  nj)  to  a  certain  figure  are  pro- 
poned to  be  exempted.  So  with  regard  to  these  land  taxes,  the  owner- 
ship of  land  up  to  a  certain  value  might  be  exempted.  I  do  not  say 
that  that  is  the  best  plan,  but  I  say  that  such  a  provision  would  obviate 
the  objection  suggested  by  you,  and  would  enable  a  man  to  have  a  home 
and  to  have  it  exempted  within  such  reiisonable  limits  as  might  be  fixed 
npon.  But  I  still  insist  that  even  though  that  were  not  doms  the  re- 
Bohinc  condition  from  the  change  which  wo  ])ropose  would  b4*  Inrtter 
than  Uie  condition  which  now  exists — that  is,  that  greater  good  would 
be  done  to  a  greater  nnml>er. 

While  I  am  here  I  will  add  a  few  wonts  with  reference  to  people  who 
have  adopted  these  views  that  1  have  been  advocating.  I  named  some 
this  morning,  but  there  are  a  great  many  others  that  I  did  not  name. 
There  is  an  association  formed  in  England  ba8e4l  on  the  idea  of  the  na- 
tkmalijEHtion  of  the  land,  which  is  Hnpi>orted  by  prominent  and  wealthy 
iMD  {  and  in  this  oountry  within  the  last  few  weeks  an  American  free- 
«0  aodety  has  been  organixed— that  hi,  the  nncleos  of  it  has  been  or 
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ganized,  and  letters  have  been  received  approving  its  methods  and  ob- 
jects from  all  classes  of  i>eople,  fh)m  laboring  people,  from  pofessional 
men,  from  business  men  of  wealth,  and  even  from  land-owners ;  some  of 
the  writers  of  those  letters  being  men  of  considerable  local  prominence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  theory, 
or  is  it  a  capitalized  organization  which  ]>roposes  to  carry  tlie  the«)rT 
into  effect  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  theory  that 
all  ground-rents  should  be  appropriated  by  the  public  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Last  year  tbe  tnides  congress  ot  England  (or  of  Great 
Britain,  I  forget  which),  representing  all  or  nearly  all  the  trader,  pa88ed 
a  resolution  indorsing  this  theory  as  providing  a  means  of  relieving 
the  working  classes.  And  by  way  of  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  surplus  revenue,  of  which  you  six)ke  this  morning, 
Mr.  Chairman,  might  be  distributed,  I  will  state  that  I  saw  in  one  of 
our  city  papers  about  a  year  ago  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  one  of 
the  communes  of  Switzerland  or  Germany,  in  which  the  public  ownership 
d(  laud  had  been  established  and  in  which  the  principal  industry  wa« 
mining  (and  of  course  the  mines  belong  to  the  public),  that  for  the  then 
current  year  there  had  been  no  taxes  levied  upon  any  one,  and  that  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  the  goveniment  without  taxation,  every  citizen 
had  received  a  pension  of  $25.  And  the  paper  in  which  1  saw  thJR 
(which  is  an  opponent  of  the  idea  and  a  strong  opponent  of  the  lalmr 
movement  generally),  added  that  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  there 
was  no  emigration  from  that  locality.  I  think  myself  that  that  in  a  sig- 
nificant fact.  I  think  the  same  thing  might  be  done  here ;  although  1 
do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  that  is  my  idea  of  the  best  way 
of  carrying  out  the  theory.    I  think  the  better  plan  is  to  levy  the  tax. 

THIS  INVESTIGATION  APPROVED  BY  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  that  the  treat- 
ment which  the  labor  interest  has  received  from  this  committee,  and 
the  mauner  in  which  these  matters  have  l)een  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee  has  certainly  given  the  members  of  the  union 
greater  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  the  law-making  power  doing 
something  for  the  relief  of  the  workingmen  than  tbey  have  ever  had  lie- 
fore,  and  whatever  opinions  they  may  have  entertained  heretofore  with 
respect  to  the  law-making  powers  are  attributable,  I  think,  to  the  con- 
duct of  other  committees  in  the  past  which  have  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate these  subjects.  I  think,  and  I  am  very  certain,  that  the  conduct 
of  this  committee,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  tliese  ques- 
tions will  have  a  great  tendency  to  remove  the  opinions  on  this  (>oint 
entertained  by  the  workingmen,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere. 

I  wish  also  to  add,  in  behalf  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  my- 
self, that  the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman  last  evening  with  resjiect 
to  the  general  honesty  and  unselfishness  of  men  naturally  were  pretty 
thoroughly  in  consonance  with  the  views  we  entertain.  I  think  those  ele 
ments  of  human  character  are  brought  cmt  very  clearly  whenever  any 
great  calamity  occurs  or  any  great  danger  threatens,  and  are  found  to 
be  very  active  while  the  calamity  or  the  danger  lasts.  The  frict  is  that 
unselfishness  is  very  prevalent  among  men  generally,  and  tbe  selfish- 
ness and  dishonesty  that  exist  are  largely  attributable  to  those  condi- 
tions which  differentiate  the  people  into  classes  and  take  away  tJie  pro- 
duct of  the}abor  of  th^  workers  and  give  it  to  tftos^  wlio  tfo  pot  labc^ 

mm. 
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New  York,  Augwt  29, 1883. 
Bdwabd  H.  Ludlow  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QoeBtion.  Please  state  yoor  a^,  residence,  and  oocnpation. — ^Answei. 
I  am  an  auctioneer  and  real -estate  broker.  I  reside  in  the  city  of  New 
York.    I  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1810. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  your  present  occupation  t — 
A.  I  went  into  the  business  in  1836. 

Q.  Does  your  business  necessarily  lead  you  to  a  knowledge  of  land 
values  in  the  city  of  New  York  t — ^A.  I  should  think  so }  that  is  my 
business. 

THE  RISE  OF  LAND  VALUES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Q.  Please  give  us,  as  fhlly  as  you  can,  an  historical  statement  with 
regard  to  the  tendency  of  land  values  here,  as  to  whether  it  has  been 
upward  or  downward,  and  to  what  extent.  Give  us  your  views  on  that 
aub^ect  at  such  length  as  you  see  fit. — A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  go  into 
a  history  of  New  York  in  a  few  short  words,  but  I  will  try  to  give  you  a 
few  points.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  think  there  were  about  eighty  thou* 
aaod  inhabitants  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  In  1810,  do  you  mean  t — A.  A  little  later  than  that }  I  don't  re- 
member tbe  statistics  exactly,  but  it  strikes  me  that  that  was  about  the 
population. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  about  1820  or  1825  ?— A.  I  was  bom  in  1810,  and 
my  statement  refers  to  a  time  when  I  was  a  boy  of,  I  suppose,  about  five 
years  of  age;  that  would  make  the  date  about  1815.  I  don't  know  just 
what  tbe  population  was,  but  I  know  there  were  not  many  houses 
above  Canal  street. 

Q.  Where  is  Canal  street  with  reference  to  the  position  of  this  build- 
ing f — A.  Canal  street  is  about  a  mile  north  of  this,  or  i>erhap8  a  little  less. 

Q.  Then  there  were  very  few  housen  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the 
time  to  whicb  you  refer  north  of  a  street  which  is  about  a  mile  above 
the  present  ]>08toffice  building  t — A.  Ye^,  sir;  there  were  some  build- 
ings up  in  Broadway  when  1  was  16  or  18  years  old,  which  could  have 
beeM  bought  at  that  time  for  about  $10,000,  and  which  are  still  inexiH^ 
ence.  I  recollect  one  which  was  ofiered  to  my  family  for  $10,000;  it 
would  be  cheap  now  at  $100,000. 

B  v  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  the  same  buildin<;^  still  in  existence  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  build- 
in;;  has  l)een  altei-ed.  I  suppose  tbis  is  the  kind  of  Information  that  you 
want  to  gi*t. 

The  Cu  AIRMAN.  Yen ;  that  is  tbe  sort  of  information  we  want. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  How  mucb  was  the  additional  cost  added  to  that  building  by  the 
alteration  ?— A.  Tbe  building  has  been  altered  into  a  store  and  I  sup- 
poeie  the  cost  of  tbe  alteration  was  very  considerable. 

Q.  As  much  as  five  thousand  dollars  f — A.  From  five  to  seven  thou- 
aand  dollars  probably.  In  1843  or  in  1844, 1  think,  I  bought  lots  as  cheap 
aft  $^S0  on  Fittynintb  street.,  the  street  at  tbe  south  end  of  Central  Park. 
Those  lofH  now,  I  suppose,  are  worth  from  $7,000  to  $8,000  apiece.  I 
bongbr  lots  in  Fifth  avenue  at  about  $2,000  or  $2,200  before  the  neigh* 
borttood  of  the  park  was  well  settled  as  a  place  for  residences.  Those 
WP^  ar?  w<arth  to-day  oyer  f  40,000. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  merely  the  lots  f — A.  The  naked  lots.  I  boaght  lota 
tweuty  years  ago  for  some  of  my  customers  on  Seventy-seventh  street 
and  Central  Park  when  it  was  settled  that  the  park  should  be  made 
there,  paying  a  little  under  840,000  for  six  lots,  four  fronting  on  the 
avenue  audtwo  on  the  rear.  For  those  lots  I  have  been  offered  within 
a  mouth  $300,000,  provided  I  would  take  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  Orange  County  in  this  State,  oud  of  our  most  beautiful  counties. 
You  gentlemen  probably  know  what  Orange  County,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  is.  This  land  that  this  party  wanted  me,  take  is  well  culti- 
vated and  has  fine  buildings  upon  it  and  it  is  held  at  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  farm.  I  was  offered  $200,000  in  mone^'  and  that 
elegant  place  for  those  lots  which  cost  less  than  $40,000  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  property  in  New  York  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  I  think  it  was  in  1845,  or  perhaps  in  1830,  that  I  was  of- 
fered land  on  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty  seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Thirty- 
ninth  streets  at  from  $G00  to  $800  a  lot,  provided  I  would  build  a  honse 
and  go  to  live  there.  I  declined  the  proposition.  I  consulted  my  wife 
^as  all  good  husbands  do)  and  she  said  she  did  not  want  to  go  to  live 
lu  the  country  again.  That  is  where  the  Brick  Church  is  now,  on  Fifth 
avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-eighth  street. 

Q.  Whatarethoselots  worth  to-day  t— A.  Those  lots  are  worth  ta4ay 
$60,000  to  $75,OoO  each,  aecording  to  i>osition,  for  inskle  lots. 

The  Chairman.  Those  lots  have  increased  in  value,  then,  nearly  one 
hundred  fold  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mt.Oeobge: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  land  which  is  now  in  Central  Park 
having  been  offered  40  years  ago  for  a  $100  an  acref — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not.  In  1836  I  sold  a  piece  of  land  that  belonged  to  my  grandfather's 
estate  up  in  Harlem  for  $50,000.    I  think  there  were  about  30  acres  of  it 

Q.  What  is  that  land  worth  now  t — A.  That  land  is  worth  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  a  lot  of  25  feet  by  100  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  lots  there  are  in  an  acre  T— A.  After  de> 
ducting  streets  and  avenues,  there  remain  about  twelve  lots.  These 
fiacts  sbow  you  how  land  has  increased  in  value  here,  and  I  don't  think 
the  ball  has  stopped  turning  yet.    It  is  only  further  up  town  now. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  about  your  owA  ownership  of  land  be- 
yond the  city  line  in  Westchester  County,  land  which  1  am  informed 
you  bought  many  years  ago.  Will  you  please  make  a  sUitement  as  to 
the  price  of  that  land  then  and  its  value  now  t — ^A.  That  land  is  on  the 
East  Kiver  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bronx. 

Q.  Is  that  within  the  city  limits  f — ^A.  It  is  just  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  The  Bronx  is  the  boundary.  That  land  was  bought  by  my 
mother's  family  for  a  residence  at  the  very  time  that  this  other  property 
I  have  spoken  of  was  offered  for  $10,000 — the  property  which  is  now 
worth  $100,000.  That  offer  was  made,  and  my  recommendation  was  to 
buy  that  property  instead  of  the  Westchester  County  property,  bat  the 
other  brothers  of  the  family  preferred  the  country.  I  think  they  paid 
about  $25,000  for  that  proi>erty,  containing  about  280  or  300  acres. 

Q.  What  is  that  property  worth  now  t — ^A.  That  property  has  beeo 
improved  since,  and  it  has  been  divided  up, 

Q.  You  still  own  80  acres  of  it,  I  understand t«-A.  I  stUlownMi 
of  that  property.    I  want  to  wait  for  fifty  or  a  handnKl  yean  ^«t» 

The  Obai^man.  Then  you  will  sell  it,  I  suppoae  f 
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The  Witness.  Somebody  will.  I  sold  a  part  of  that  property,  the 
old  homcBtead,  *^  The  Hennitage,"  some  six  or  eight  years  ago  fer  some- 
thiug  like  900,000.  That  is  the  piece  of  property  which  the  Catholic 
Brothers  have  now.  I  thiuk  there  were  abrat  40  acres  of  laud  with 
some  buildiDgs  on  it.  The  south  part  of  that  property  was  occupied  by 
my  brother's  family  and  built  ui>on.  Laud  has  not  improved  up  there 
as  fast  as  in  other  sections  of  ]Sew  York.  The  wliole  tendency  of  pub- 
lic improvements  seems  to  have  been  toward  tbe  west  side.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  favor  the  east  side.  1  don't  say  that  of  New  York 
Island,  but  ot  Westchestir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  thntt — A.  I  think  the  public  improvements 
have  tended  more  to  develop  the  wrst  side  than  tbe  east  side  generally. 

Q.  You  don't  me;in  by  "improvements"  the  work  done  on  the  land 
itst'Ift — A.  No;  I  mean  railroads  and  boulevards  and  such  things. 
Land  up  there  in  Westchester  on  the  east  side  is  more  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature  tban  in  any  other  i>art  of  the  countiy  within  20  or  30  miles  of 
New  York. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  $100,000  for  that  80  acres  t— A. 
[AfUT  a  pause.]  I  will  see  when  I  get  to  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  tbink  it  could  be  sold  for  tbat  amount  if  3'ou  wante<l  to 
B4'll  it  f — A.  1  tbink  my  interests  would  oblige  me  to  take  that  for  it  if 
1  WHUteil  to  sell  it. 

Q.  if  you  drsii-ed  to  sell  it,  do  you  tbink  you  could  get  $100,000  for 
ir  T — A.  I  don't  think  I  could;  it  in  not  opened  up  enough  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

LEASED  LANDS  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  this  question :  Does  the  Trinity  church 
corporation,  and  do  many  other  bind-bolders,  lease  their  lands  on  long 
terms  and  take  the  improvements  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  term,  or  have  the 
improvements  appraised  according  to  the  terms  of  tbe  leases  T — A.  Tbe 
general  purport,  of  tho^e  leases  is  for  the  landlord  to  eitber  renew  the 
lease  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  term,  or  to  pay  f<ir  tbe  im])rovements  at  an 
appraised  value.  The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  has  a  large  proj>erty  be- 
tween Washington  Square  and  Broadway,  which  was  a  country  seat 
when  I  was  young,  and  \^bich  is  now  leased  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  term  of  those  leases  generally  i — A.  Twenty-one 
years. 

Q.  Unimproved  i)roiH?rty,  by  which  I  mean  ])ror>erty  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture—without any  buildings  on  it — tbe  naked  b>t — being  leased  in  tbat 
way,  what  are  the  usual  terms  of  tbe  leabe  f — A.  The  usual  terms  have 
been  about  G  per  cent,  upon  tbe  a])praised  value.  At  tbe  end  of  the 
time  there  isa  renewal,  generally  for  twenty-one  years  more,  and  tbere  is 
generally  a  clause  for  a  new  lease  at  the  end  of  that  time  or  for  tbe  ap- 
praiaal  of  the  buildings,  which  are  then  to  be  taken  by  tbe  owner  of  the 
property  or  a  new  lease  ^iven.  Tbe  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  calculate  to 
get  5  per  cent,  on  tbe  naked  value  of  the  land. 

Q.  And  they  allow  tbe  lessee  to  put  up  just  as  much  buildings  as  he 
deairesf^-A.  Under  certain  restrictions.  I  think  they  ougbt  to  reilnce 
tbe  rate  now  to  3  per  cent.,  according  to  how  other  interest  runs,  but 
they  have  not  done  so.  The  present  rate  of  interest  is  4  to  5  i>er  cent. 
on  loaus.  They  value  their  land  around  there  off  the  avenue  at  from 
•10,000  to  $12,000  the  last  valuation,  but  the  old  buildings  on  those  lots 
are  not  very  suitable  for  modern  improvement,  so  it  is  a  little  hard  on 
the  owners  of  the  leases  to  have  to  pay  ground  rent  at  the  rate  thqr 
hare  to  pay  now. 
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Q.  At  what  time  do  the  owners  have  to  pay  for  the  bafldings  at  an 
appraised  value ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  lease  t — ^A.  Yes ;  at  the  end 
of  the  forty -second  year  they  take  them  at  an  appraisement  or  else  give 
a  new  lease.  Some  of  the  leases  go  for  three  terms  of  twenty-one  years 
each.  The  leases  were  regarded  as  very  favorable  at  the  time  they 
were  made. 

Q.  Favorable  to  the  owners  or  to  the  tenants  t — ^A.  To  the  tenants. 

Q.  How  are  sach  leases  being  made  nowt — A.  The  last  of  those 
leases  made  by  Columbia  College  up  in  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-seventh 
streets  west  of  Fifth  avenue  are  beginning  to  mn  out  now — ^tho  first  term. 

Q.  Then  the  last  leases  of  ground  on  which  buildings  were  pat  were 
made  about  twenty-one  years,  ago  f — A.  Yes ;  those  of  Colnmbia  College. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  lauds  are  not  leased  at  the 
present  day  in  the  way  that  you  have  described  f — A.  You  cannot  get 
parties  to  take  leases  in  that  way  now,  because  money  is  more  plenty 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  people  like  to  put  improvements  on  their  own 
land.  That  leasing  system  was  only  carried  out  by  large  companies  or 
corporations  like  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  Trinity  church,  and  Colum- 
bia College,  who  own  extensive  tracts  of  land.  There  is  another  one  on 
Fourteenth  s  t  rcet  1  forget  the  old  name  of  the  farm ;  it  was  the  Spingler 
estate :  the  V^an  Burens  own  it  now. 

Q.  Do  any  private  owners  lease  their  property  in  that  way  t — ^A.  They 
have  done  so,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  popular  now. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  you  fully  as  to  what  became  of  the  improve* 
ments  under  those  old  leases  at  the  end  of  the  third  term — whether  they 
were  bought  by  the  owner  of  the  land  or  forfeited  to  himf — A.  In  some 
cases  they  are  forfeited.  In  most  cases,  in  the  most  favorable  leases, 
the  buildings  are  paid  for  at  an  appraised  value. 

Q.  Is  there  a  new  appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  first  twenty-one  years  so  as  to  fix  the  ground  rentt — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  land  is  appraised  as  if  it  were  vacant. 

Q.  Then  the  option  is  given  to  the  tenant  to  take  it  at  that  appraise- 
ment f— A.  No.  The  option  is  given  to  the  owner.  That  is  generally 
the  case. 

Q.  The  owner  has  the  option  whether  he  will  allow  the  tenant  to  keep 
the  gi'ound  and  pay  the  increased  rent,  or  whether  he  will  pay  the  ten- 
ant for  the  improvements  and  take  tlie  property  himself  at  the  end  of 
tlie  forty-two  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  about  the  private  business  of  individaaln, 
but  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  in  a  general  way,  whether  there  are  any  large 
land-owners  here  who  buy  land  and  whose  practice  it  is  to  keep  jnst  a  litde 
ahead  of  the  progress  of  the  city,  buying  the  land  and  hohling  it  nntil 
the  population  presses  upon  it  so  that  it  will  command  higher  prices! — 
A.  Not  many,  sir;  there  are  some.  People  are  more  inclined  to  ^^tum^ 
property  now  than  they  used  to  be.  When  they  buy  a  piece  of  property 
low  now,  they  sell  it  again  and  make  the  profit  and  go  on  reinvesting.  There 
are  but  very  few  people  who  can  aftbrd  to  buy  land  in  this  city  at  pres- 
ent-prices and  keep  it  lor  a  generation.  The  taxes  and  assessments  are 
pretty  heavy,  so  that  it  requires  a  rich  man  to  buy  property  here  and 
hold  it  long  without  receiving  some  income  from  it.  There  are  some 
that  do  it,  but  they  are  very  rich  people,  and  very  few,  and  they  are 
generally  very  good  citizens. 

Q.  Do  those  lew  persons  hold  a  good  deal  of  land  in  that  way^  or  only 
a  small  portion  t— A.  Well,  they  hold  a  good  deal  of  land  in  thai  way« 
and  thegr  improve  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  wanted.  The|y  hava  done  •  great 
4ef4  towards  tlie  biiildin|;  uf  of  New  Yof}^ 
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The  Chaishaiv.  Whom  did  yoa  speak  oft    I  did  not  catch  the  names. 
The  Witness.  These  parties  that  I  have  referred  to. 
The  Chairman.  Yoa  did  not  mention  the  names  t 
The  Witness.  No. 

By  Mr.  Geoboe  : 

Q.  Yon  say  they  buy  the  land  and  hold  it,  and  then,  when  it  is  needed, 
they  improve  it  and  rent  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  persons  are  inclined  to  rent  rather  than  to  sell  f — A.  Yes. 
They  do  that  to  invest  their  money  safely.  For  parties  that  can  afford 
it,  that  is  a  very  safe  way  of  leaviug:  property  for  their  descendants, 
and  a  great  many  families  that  are  rich  now  have  become  so  from  that 
floorce. 

0AU8ES  OF  THE  RAPID  RISE  IN  LAND  VALUES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yoa  have  shown  us  that  the  tendency  of  land  values  in  this  city 
is  rapidly  upwards ;  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  tendency  t — A.  Well, 
it  is  Decanse  everybody  wants  to  live  in  New  York.  They  think  they 
can  make  a  fortune*  here  quicker  than  they  can  anywhere  else,  and 
when  they  i^et  here  they  generally  stay.  I  suppose  that  when  they  first 
oome  here  they  think  they  will  make  a  fortune  in  New  York  and  then 
go  to  live  on  a  farm ;  but  when  they  get  here  once  they  find  it  so  agree- 
able that  they  stay.  New  York  is  a  very  nice  place  to  live  in ;  I  have 
lived  here  seventy  and  odd  years,  and  I  should  not  care  to  change. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  this  tendency  to  high  prices  is  due  to 
mechanical  labor-saving  inventions  ? — ^A.  They  have  been  a  great  help 
to  the  country.  I  do  not  know^  however,  that  that  would  apply  par- 
ticalarly  to  New  York;  but  certainly  those  inventions  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  country,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  a  great  deal  for  New 
York.  When  I  was  a  boy  you  had  to  cross  to  Jersey  City  in  a  horse 
boat.    Now  we  can  go  over  there  a  great  deal  easier. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  this  question :  How  do  you  mean  that 
mechanical  inventions  have  been  a  help  to  the  country ;  do  you  mean 
by  increasing  land  values,  or  how  t — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  that  de- 
sire to  be  on  a  farm  tbat  there  used  to  be  among  our  young  friends. 
They  seem  to  be  more  fascinated  now  by  city  life  and  other  employ- 
ments which  bring  them  in  a  remuneration  better  than  that  which  they 
can  get  on  the  land.  I  find  up  in  the  country  where  I  have  land  that 
there  are  not  so  many  boys  as  there  used  to  be  who  want  to  go  on 
farms. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  concentration  of  railroads  at 
Ibui  point  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  New 
York  T — A.  It  has  drawn  ofi'  a  great  many  parties  who  would  have  gone 
00  farming  lauds  under  other  circumstances. 

Q.  And  it  has  tended  to  increase  laud  values  in  the  city,  has  it  nott — 
A«  Very  much,  the  city  land  viilues ;  but  it  has  not  tended  to  improve 
the  value  of  larm  lauds,  J  think. 

CIFLtJSNOE  OF  THE  ELEVATED  RAILROADS  AND  ELEVATORS  IN  BUILD- 

INOS. 

Q.  What  effect  have  these  elevated  railroads  had  in  increasing  land 
vmlnett  in  this  city  t — A.  They  have  been  very  successful.  They  have 
inroved  values  very  much.  The  balance  of  advantages  I  thinlE  is  4^ 
flqedly  in  fiivor  of  the  elevate^'railioadaf 
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Q.  At  what  point  in  the  city  has  the  increase  been  mo6fe  felti  or  liu 
it  been  felt  through  the  city  generally  t — A.  It  is  most  evident  in  tiie 
first  ward — more  there  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

Q.  That  ward  was  all  built  up  before  the  roads  were  constmcted^  was 
it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  values  have  jumped  up  to  much  higher 
figures  since  the  elevated  railroads  were  built,  whether  that  is  owing  to 
the  elevated  railroads  or  other  circumstances  I  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Q.  I  believe  the  growth  of  New  York  has  been  from  the  Batteiy,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  island,  northward  f — A.  Yes;  the  city  commenced 
growing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  island  and  has  grown  gradually  north- 
ward. 

Q.  Has  the  introduction  of  elevators  into  buildings,  by  which  men 
and  merchandise  are  elevated  by  steam  or  some  other  mechanical  power, 
done  anything  towards  increasing  the  value  of  real  estate  f — A.  It  has 
not  only  increased  the  value  of  real  estate,  but  it  has  relieved  oar  peo- 
ple of  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor.  It  has  been  a  great  convenience  to 
ladies  and  old  [)eople  who  used  to  have  to  go  up  and  down  those  long 
stairs ;  it  has  saved  them  a  great  many  steps. 

Q.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  build  these  very  tall-stmctores  and  make 
the  upi>er  stories  available  for  business  purposes! — A.  Yes;  it  has  beeo 
a  very  great  success  in  that  respect. 

Q.  And  has  not  the  result  been  that  houses  are  built  now  mncb  higher 
than  before  the  introduction  of  elevators  t — A.  They  are  boilt  a  great 
deal  higher  than  formerly  on  that  account. 

Q.  And  as  a  consequence,  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  sach 
buildings  stand  ha«  been  increased  t — ^A.  Oertainly ;  that  inGreases  the 
value  of  the  property. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  high  are  the  highest  buildings  that  yon  know  of  in  this  dty 
which  are  either  built  or  being  erected  now  t — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
high  the  highest  are,  but  many  of  them  are  eight  or  nine  stories  hiish, 
and  I  believe  we  have  some  up-town  that  are  much  higher — ^large  tene- 
ments. I  do  not  know  how  high  they  are,  however,  becaose  I  have  not 
inspected  them ;  but  my  impression  is  that  eight  or  nine  stories  is  an 
high  as  they  ought  to  be  built. 

Q.  There  is  one  being  built  that  is  about  fifteen  stories  high,  I  am  in- 
formed ;  do  you  know  anything  about  that  t— A.  That  is  too  high.  It 
takes  too  long  to  go  up  to  the  sky.  I  have  heard  something  said  about 
that,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  building.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  building  so  high  in  that  up- town  region,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  buildings  ou^t  to  be  so  high.  There  is  no  control  of  thoee  upper 
parts  in  ease  of  fire. 

Q.  Perhaps  this  may  be  a  house  on  a  declivity,  with  one  side  a  great 
deal  higher  than  the  other  t — A.  Probably.  It  does  very  well  down 
town  to  have  these  high  buildings,  but  I  think  that  up-town,  where  land 
is  moi'e  plenty,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it 

By  Mr.  Georoe: 

Q.  These  high  houses  are  an  economy  of  land,  of  course  t— %A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  a  real  estate  broker,  fEuniliar  with  sales 
of  laud  and  all  that  sort  of  business  t-*A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  prasenttendflDqria  to  iaaraMalfce 
number  of  land-holders  or  land  owners  on  llanhiittinlslMdt «  whMm. 
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fbe  tendenoy  is  the  other  way  t — ^A.  I  think  the  general  tendency  of 
the  reaident  population  is  to  own  their  own  dwellings  wherever  they 
are  able. 

Q«  Do  yon  think  there  are  more  land-holders  in  New  York  to-day 
than  there  were  a  year  agot— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  that  state  of  things  is  increasing  faster  in  pro- 
portion than  the  population  of  the  city  is  increasing  t — ^A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  say,  then,  whether  the  proportion  of  land  owners  to 
the  whole  population  is  greater  or  less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  t — 
A.  1  think  it  is  greater  than  it  was  many  years  ago.  I  could  not  speak 
of  any  one  year,  but  I  think  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  gener- 
ally to  become  owners  of  property  is  much  greater  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

THE  BATE  OF  INTEREST  DECREASING. 

Q.  Yon  are  acqaainted,  of  course,  with  the  rate  of  interest  that  is 
paid  in  the  city  of  Mew  York  n(»w  and  with  the  rates  that  have  been 
paid  for  years  past  in  cases  where  the  security  is  such  that  the  element 
of  risk  is  almost  taken  away.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  rate  has 
incit*aaed  or  decreased  t — ^A.  It  has  decreased.  For  money  now  on  bond 
and  mortgage  the  regular  street  rate  is  about  5  per  cent.  It  used  to  be 
7  per  cent.  You  cannot  very  readily  put  out  money  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
yon  can  get  all  the  money  you  want  at  that  rate,  and  sometimes  at  less. 
On  very  good  security;  whereas  ten  years  a^o  you  could  not  get  it  at 
leas  than  0  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent  That  is  the  reason  I  think  these 
ground  rents  ought  to  be  reduced. 

Q.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  reduced  about  2  per  cent,  on  an  average t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
think  these  ground  rents  ought  to  be  reduced  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Where  the  security  is  absolute,  as  in  United  States  bonds,  for  in- 
Ktance^  what  is  the  ratef  Do  3*ou  remember  anything  about  the  price 
of  United  States  bonds  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  as  compared  with 
the  price  now?— A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago ;  they  were  not  much  in  my  line  of  business.  I  did  not  have 
niMiiy  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  legal  rate  of  interest  when  loans  were  7  per  cent  t — 
A.  Seven  i>er  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  legal  rate  nowf — A.  Six  per  cent 

Q.  And  the  actual  rate  on  mortgage,  you  say,  is  about  5  ][>er  cent; 
that  is  1  Iter  cent,  less  than  the  leg^l  ratef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Is  theie  a  demand  tor  all  the  money  at  5  per  cent.f — A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  more  money  to  loan  at  5  ]>er  cent,  on  that  sort  of  security  than 
iMBople  want.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  good  security  now  at  5  |)er  cent 
That  is  the  highest  market  rate.  Peoi)le  that  come  to  me  now  to  put 
oat  money  do  not  ask  more  than  5  |>er  cent. 

Q.  In  fact,  is  not  money  frequently  loaned  out  on  mortgage  at  less 
than  5  |M*r cent.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  soniei  imes  at  4^  per  cent,  on  mortgages — 
lung  IcianK  whei*e  the  property  very  greatly  exc^^eds  in  value  the  amount 
ot  the  money.  1  do  not  think  I  have  made  any  loans  as  low  as  that.  I 
belii'Ve  there  have  been  some  made,  but  1  do  not  know  the  facts  in  re* 
gsnl  to  them.  Some  of  these  instituticais  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
tuont-y  to  )Mit  out  would  be  glad  to  get  4  ])er  cent.  Savings  bavks  and 
ittb«'r  institutions  that  pay  no  tax  can  aftbnl  to  loiin  money  at  4  |>er 
oeut.  when  I  cannot  afford  to  do  it  at  G  [ler  cent  Some  of  oar  institu- 
kftving  a  great  amount  of  money,  put  it  out  at  a  lower  rate  than 
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individuals  can.  because  they  do  not  have  to  pay  any  personal  ttoL  and 
some  of  them,  I  believe,  do  not  charge  anything  for  examining  titMs. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  take  it,  from  what  I  learn  of  yon,  that  yon  have  known  as  inti- 
mately as  anybody  the  business  growth  of  the  dty  of  New  York  for  a 
lifetime.  You  have  resided  here  always  yourself  t— A.  Yea,  air;  ex* 
cept  for  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Your  business  has  been  dealing  in  real  estate  in  a  large  way  I— >A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  city  ever  since  you  oame 
to  years  of  discretion  T — Al.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW  YORK.  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Q.  Such  a  man  must  know  a  great  deal  outside  of  real-estate.  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  you  would  tell  us  how  things  have  been  in  New  Yoxk  tot 
as  long  as  you  can  remember. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  socially  t 

The  Chairman.  Socially,  financially,  industrially — Idonotcareaboot 
politically  at  all,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  us  how  the  old  times  and  the 
more  recent  times  compare  in  these  other  respects,  in  your  judgment. 

The  Witness.  We  old  fellows,  you  Imow,  always  think  that  the  old 
times  were  a  great  deal  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  All  right  We  will  concede  that  It  is  Just  the 
kind  of  information  which  an  old  man  who  has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  can  give  us  young  people  that  we  want 

A.  Well,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  will  say,  that  I  think  the 
people  who  lived  here  a  good  many  years  ago,  back  about  1825  and 
1830,  were  a  great  deal  happier  than  people  are  now.  They  did  not 
have  so  much  money,  but  they  had  plenty  of  social  good  feeling ;  every- 
body knew  everybody:  there  were  but  very  few  great  establishments 
in  New  York  then,  ana  the  man  who  was  worth  $100,000  was  looked 
upon  as  a  pretty  rich  man.  At  that  time  we  had  a  population  com- 
X)osed  very  largely  of  Dutch  and  English  elements;  they  were  very 
conservative  people;  they  did  not  like  to  venture  much  on  the  ice.  At 
that  time  this  city  was  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.  It  was  more  like 
a  large  village,  more  like  some  of  oar  western  \illages  in  this  State 
now.  A  maD  was  known  then  and  he  could  not  shirk  anything.  He 
was  known  by  his  acts,  and  pretty  much  ever>'body  who  ha^lUny  iitaiMi- 
ing  or  character  was  well  known  and  appreciated  in  this  community. 
Now,  sometimes  the  most  brillant  characters  are  appreciated  more  thau 
the  more  modest  ones.  I  think  New  York  is  a  very  nice  place  .Htill, 
but  I  think  they  are  carrying  the  love  of  show  a  great  deal  beyoud 
common  sense. 

Q.  It  costs  some  money,  too,  does  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  and  I  am  sony  to 
see  it.  It  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  influx  of  people  of  large  wodth 
who  come  here  and  want  to  show  how  mu(*.h  they  are  worth,  and  the.v 
not  only  make  a  display  of  their  wealth  but  also  of  artificial  foreign 
manners  and  things  of  that  kind,  all  seeking  to  seem  to  be  as  rich  as 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  or  any  other  of  those  big  capitalists. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  tbeir  example  begets  emulation  among  those 
who  are  not  able  to  spend  so  much  t — A.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at 
That  is  the  fact,  and  1  am  sorry  to  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  becoming  very  prevalent?— A.  It  seemt  to 
be  among  our  rieber  men,  and  also  among  men  who  are  not  qoileao  risk. 
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The  geoeral  desire  aeems  to  be  to  make  a  great  display.  Some  of  our 
old  Kniokerbookers  hold  back  and  are  modest  and  plain  as  they  ever 
were,  bat  there  is  a  fascination  about  fashionable  society  that  leads  most 
people  into  making  these  displays. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  spirit  which  is  communicated  from  the 
wealthy  to  the  classes  nearer  them,  is  transmitted  all  the  way  down 
until  it  affects  society  clear  down  to  the  humblest  t — A.  I  think  so.  I 
kuow  that  girls  that  used  to  be  satisfied  with  calicoes  and  muslins  want 
silk  gowns  now.  You  see  them  yourselves  in  the  streets  and  you  see 
how  they  are  dressed.  They  all  must  have  ostrich  feathers  in  their 
hats  now,  no  matter  bow  hard  they  have  to  work  for  a  living. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  poor  people  in  this  city.  The  evidence 
that  we  have  taken  here  shows  that,  and  anybody  can  see  itt — ^A.  Yes; 
there  are  a  gieat  many  poor  people.'  The  very  i>oor  people  probably 
have  themselves  to  blame  generally,  except  in  some  cases.  There  is  al- 
ways a  chance  of  making  a  living  in  this  city  for  anybody  who  wants  to 
do  right.  There  is  plenty  of  employment.  There  may  be  some  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  as  there  are  to  every  rule,  but  I  think  that  anybody 
who  is  industrious  and  anxious  to  do  right  will  get  along  here. 

Q.  The  evidence  before  this  committee  has  shown  that  wages  here  in 
u  great  many  occupations  are  very  low  f — A.  I  have  not  read  any  of  the 
evidence  given  here,  and  I  don't  know  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  know  much  about  the  wages  in  different 
«i<x;upatious  f — A.  I  kuow  the  wages  we  have  to  pay  for  jauitorships  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  wages  of  servants.  I  know  that  we  pay  a 
gn*at  deal  more  than  we  used  to  paj  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  domestic  service  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  services 
of  jauitora  in  large  buildings. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Can  3'ou  compare  the  condition  of  the  x>oor  people  in  this  city  now 
w  it  h  t  hat  of  the  ])oor  people  here  many  years  ago,  and  tell  us  the  difference 
in  their  condition,  if  any  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  were  so  many  poor  peo- 
ple here  many  years  ago  as  there  are  now. 

Q.  But  there  were  not  so  many  rich  ])eople  either,  I  suppose,  when 
the  iHtpnlation  of  the  city  was  only  80,000 1 — A.  No.  At  that  time  the 
wages  of  a  girl  in  domestic  service  was  about  $6  a  month. 

Q.  What  does  corresponding  liel]>  demand  now  t — A.  A  girl  would 
want  $12  or  $15  a  month  now. 

Q.  Which  was,  the  $G  a  month  or  the  $12  a  uumth,  worth  the  most — 
which  would  buy  the  most  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  t — A. 
I  think  the  $0  would  go  further  then  than  $12  do<^8  now.  The  girls  did 
not  want  the  silk  dresses  and  these  other  luxuries.  I  know  they  seemed 
to  be  veiy  comfortable  in  my  mother's  house  in  old  times.  Tliey  were 
generally  American  girls  and  they  feU  at  home. 

Q.  Which  were  best  dressed — by  which  1  mean  most  healthfully  and 
comfortably  dressed — the  i)eo])le  then  or  the  people  nowt — A.  They 
dretMMKl  more  for  comfort  in  old  times. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  as  warm  as  they  do  now  ? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  had 
plenty  of  goo<l  home-made  clothes,  and  were  ver>'  comfortable. 

Q.  You  say  they  did  not  have  so  many  silk  dresses  in  those  dayst — 
A.  No;  the  domestic  servants  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing  then. 

Q.  But  they  lived  as  long  iis  they  do  now,  didn't  they  t — A.  I  do  not 
•aiipoM  there  is  much  difference  in  that  respect. 
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Q.  Yoa  think,  then,  on  the  whole,  that  the  comforta  and  pleMnrea  ol 
life  were  greater  then  than  now  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  people  were  very  com- 
fortable  then.  At  that  time  girls  did  not  mind  going  ont  to  aervioe, 
because  they  were  well  treat^. 

Q.  Can  yoa  institute  any  comparison  between  the  poor  people  then 
and  the  |K>or  people  here  uowt  Was  there  not-,  even  then,  a  class  of 
jieoplo  who  had  to  depend  more  or  lyss  upon  charity,  wage- workers  who 
caiiue  short  of  earning  a  support  during  a  part  of  the  year«  and  who 
needed  help  from  those  who  were  better  off  t — A.  The  poor  we  have 
always  with  us;  but  I  don't  think  there  were  so  many  paapers  then 
as  there  are  now  in  proportion. 

Q.  So  far  as  shelter  is  concerned,  were  the  people  of  New  York,  on 
the  whole,  as  comfortably  provided  for  then  as  now  t — A.  I  think  they 
were  quite  as  comfortably  providcfd  for. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  these  tenement  houses,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  now  so  common  in  this  city  t— A.  Yes;  we  did  not 
have  many  of  those  then. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  inspect  those  houses  in  some  of  the 
poorer  quarters ? — A.  Not  for  a  great  many  years;  but  I  know  what 
they  arc,  because  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  a  student  of  medicine 
for  a  time,  and  I  had  to  go  around  among  them  at  that  time  in  eonueo- 
tiou  with  the  dispensaries. 

NEW  TOBK  TENEMENT  HOUSES. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  those  poorer  tene- 
ment houses.  1  take  it  that  moilem  improvements  are  made  use  of  in 
those  more  recently  erected,  but  the  tenement  houses  generally  within 
a  mile  of  here  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  twenty  or  thirty  or  fifty 
years  agof — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  old  houses  ought  to  be  pnlled  down  and 
rebuilt. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  thiat  the  people  who  own  them  ought  not  to  he  al 
lowed  to  rent  them  for  occupation  by  human  beings? — A.  1  think  they 
ou;rht  to  be  compelled  to  make  them  decent. 

Q.  Under  the  general  power  which  the  qity  possesses  to  legulate  the 
construction  of  dwellings  and  to  decide  whether  they  are  healthv  and 
])roper  habitations  for  human  beings  to  live  in,  and  whether  it  is  for  the 
general  good  of  the  city  that  dwellings  of  a  certain  chanicter  should  be 
constnicrod  or  shouhl  be  permitted  to  stand,  don't  yoii  think  that  the 
city  might,  under  that  power,  insist  that  tbose  buildings  shouhl  l)e 
pulled  down,  or  at  all  events  that  they  should  not  be  occupietl  f — A.  I 
think  the  board  of  health  has  the  power  to  retrulate  those  things  and 
(*^nii»el  the  owners  to  make  their  houses  decent  places  lor  human  l>einps 
to  live. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  around  and  visiteil  some  of  those  hnnse-s 
an  din  seme  ])laces  we  found  a  mother  with  ibur  or  fl\  e  or  six  ehihiren  nil 
living  in  two  or  three  rooms,  and  in  one  ]dace  a  mother  had  to  haws 
kerosene  lamp  burning  in  broad  daylight  to  give  her  light  to  eook  by. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  those  things  exist;  and  yet  there  is  jiliviiy 
of  land  to  be  built  \\\h)u  and  improved 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  hoard  of  health  ought  to  permit  such  lei.:' 
inents  to  be  oconpied  ?— A.  What  can  they  doi  They  cannot  turn  the 
])eop]e  ont  unless  they  have  other  accommodations.  What  1  shouhl  like 
would  be  that  some  of  our  public-spirited  citizens  shouhl  build  tene- 
ments on  a  large  scale  and  give  the  people  moie  room  and  better  acoom- 
modatious  higher  ap  town.    They  could  go  ap  ou  the  east  or  oo  the 
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west  side,  and  build  plain,  substantial  tenements,  and  get  a  good  reve- 
nue from  fhem. 

Q.  If  that  proper  and  humane,  and  at  the  same  time  profitable,  use 
of  capital  should  be  made,  undoubtedly  the  existing  evils,  so  far  as 
shelter  is  concerned,  could  be  greatly  relieved.  That  is  your  opinion,  is 
it  not  t — A.  Tes,  sir ;  the  present  condition  of  things  in  that  respect 
could  be  very  much  improved. 

Q.  What  harm  would  there  be  in  running  up  one  of  those  tenements 
nine  stories  or  ten  stories  high  t — A.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  There 
is  plenty  of  land,  both  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  side,  where  they 
could  erect  tenements  five  stories  or  six  stories  high,  which  I  think  is 
as  high  as  those  houses  ought  to  be  built,  in  view  of  the  chances  of  fire. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  not  have  those  very  high  tenements  erecte<l 
unless  they  were  fire-proof:  is  that  what  you  mean  t — A.  Well,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  not  to  Duild  them  so  very  high.  They  are  not  fire- 
proof now. 

Q.  But  would  you  not  make  it  a  requirement  that  they  should  be 
made  fire-proof  as  far  as  possible  without  extraordinary  expense  f — A. 
Well,  there  is  some  question  about  what  you  would  call  fire-proof. 
Some  people  say  that  <<  fire-proof"  means  so  and  so,  and  others  that  it 
must  be  so  and  so.  I  think  they  could  put  up  good,  sensible  buildings, 
not  bazanlous  at  all,  without  their  being  what  is  called  ^'fire-proof." 

Q.  And  you  think  that  could  be  done  without  necessitating  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  rents  t — A.  I  believe  they  could  build  tenements  on 
the  east  side  or  on  the  west  side  which  would  yield  a  fair  revenue  with- 
out anv  increase  of  the  present  rates  of  rent;  and  I  believe  that  some 
diaritable  gentlemen  have  already  done  that  to  some  extent.  I  believe 
that  if  capitalists  would  go  into  that  enterprise  and  put  up  those  build- 
ings they  would  get  a  very  good  income  from  them  at  moderate  rates  of 
rent. 

Q.  If  the  rate  of  interest  keeps  going  down  will  not  capitalists  be 
likely  to  do  that  t — A.  I  hope  ho. 

Q.  But  it  is  stated  that  those  who  occupy  those  old  buildings  do  not 
like  to  let  go  f — A.  They  cannot  let  go  until  they  see  something  else  to 
go  into. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  owners  t — A.  Oh,  the  owners — ^you  must  not  re- 
gard them  altogether  in  dealing  with  the  question. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MANHATTAN  ISLAND. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  this  island  worth — ^the  land  without 
the  buildings  t — A.  There  was  an  appraisement  made  some  years  ago. 

Q.  An  appraisement  of  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings  t — ^A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  remember  what  it  was;  if  you  do  please  state  it. — 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  it  madet — A.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  city  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  it  was  then. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  what  was  this  island  worth  in  1825 ;  the  land 
wi^ont  the  buildings  t — A.  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  was  worth 
in  1826. 

A.  But  have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  value  of  this  island  was  at  that 
time  f — A.  I  suppose  if  you  had  asked  a  man  in  1825  t^,000,000  or 
$40,000,000  for  the  island,  he  would  have  thought  it  a  big  price. 

Q.  Ton  think,  I  suppose,  that  $50,000,000  would  have  been  a  good 
price  for  the  land  of  tbis  island  at  tliat  timet— A.  It  would  prolwbly 
have  been  about  the  estimate.    Was  vour  idea  about  the  same  f 

03  C (5  LAIV) 
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The  Chairbcan.  Well,  my  Judgment  is  uot  very  good  on  Buch  a  Bub- 
ject«  bat  I  presame  ho. 

The  Witness.  That  is  about  the  figure  I  should  suppose  it  would 
have  been  valued  at,  because  when  you  talked  of  millions  then  it  meant 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  millions  mean  now. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  you  know  of  instances  wherein  the  ownership 
of  real  estate  in  New  York  is  in  foreigners  who  live  abroad  t — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  nobles  of  foreign  countries  owning 
real  estate  here  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  If  there  is  anything  of  that  kiffi 
it  is  kept  very  quiet. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases  of  ownership,  whether  diiecUy 
in  their  own  names  or  in  the  names  of  trustees  t — ^A.  They  woold  have 
to  hold  real  estate  through  trustees  in  this  State.  I  believe  aUens  have 
no  right  to  hold  real  property  in  this  State  unless  there  has  been  some 
recent  law  giving  them  such  a  right. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  property  held  by  such  persons  tfaroagk 
trustees  t — A.  I  do  not. 

THE  ESTATE  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  estate  of  Trinity  chnrohi  in 
this  city  f — A.  'So ;  I  have  not.  If  I  were  to  mi^e  a  guess  I  fi^oold  say 
about  $13,000,000. 

A  TENDENCY  TOWARD  CORPORATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  REAL  K8TATE. 

Q.  Speaking  of  these  tenements,  and  the  putting  up  of  large  build- 
ings of  that  character  being  a  good  investment  for  geople  to  make  of 
their  money,  if  that  process  goes  on  and  increases  do  you  think  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  hereafter  in  dividing  the  estates  among  the  grand- 
children ? — A.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  that. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  there  should  be  any  such  difficulty  f 
Would  the  property  probably  be  reduced  to  corporate  ownership  1 — A 
That  would  be  the  best  way. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  is  the  best  way,  in  the  judgment  of  a  large  real  estate 
dealer  like  yourself,  is  it  not  probable  that  that  would  be  the  solution 
that  would  be  adopted  t — A.  Very  likely.  Some  of  these  large  ^^flat** 
houses  are  owned  now  by  corporations. 

Q.  Then  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  corporate  ownership  of 
real  estate  of  the  city,  is  it  ? — A.  Not  of  the  whole  dty. 

Q.  Of  that  portion  which  is  now  being  built  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  tenant  population  t — A.  That  is  true  of  this  class  of  flats 
or  tenement  houses,  but  I  do  not  think  the  general  tendency  is  to  invest 
in  these  '^flat"  houses.  I  think  a  great  many  ])eople  have  gone  into  that, 
but,  the  way  it  is  managed  now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  laat- 
ing  thing. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PUTTING  ALL  TAXATION  ON  LAUD. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  imposing  all  taxes  apoo 
the  laud — upon  the  land  itself,  I  mean,  not  upon  Uie  bmldings  that  oc- 
cupy the  land  t  What  effect  would  it  have,  as  a  business  prooeedinf , 
in  this  city  T— A.  It  would  be  very  hard  on  the  land  ownerSi  and  it  woold 
be  hard  on  the  tenants  also,  because  they  would  have  to  paiy  the  ttf 
eventually. 
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Q.  How  would  that  come  about  t — A.  The  hiudlords  could  not  pay  it 
luid  the  tenants  would  have  to  pay  it;  the  landlords  have  to  pay  heavy 
taxes  now.  I  will  tell  you  an  instance  of  a  house  which  I  owned  in 
1840  or  1850,  or  perhaps  later  than  that,  which  used  to  rent  for  about 
$1,200  or  $1,500  a  year,  and  now  the  taxes  on  that  house  are  $1,200  or 
•1,600  a  year. 

INEQUITABLE  TAXATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Q.  But  the  income  is  larger  now  than  it  was  then  f — A.  The  income 
is  not  so  much  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  taxes  in  this  city  are  not 
equitably  laid.  The  valuations  require  to  be  completely  overhauled  and 
made  more  even  and  equitable  than  they  are  now.  Some  property  in 
certain  wards  is  taxed  much  higher  thau  it  ought  to  be,  and  other  prop- 
erty is  taxed  lower  thau  it  ought  to  be  taxed.  The  city  is  divided  into 
sections  and  the  appraisers  value  their  separate  sections,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  there  ought  to  be  one  general  appraisement  in  order  to  make  it 
&ir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  taxatiou  of  personal  property  in  this  cityf — 
A.  The  taxes  upon  personal  property  are  very  much  evaded  here.  I 
am  under  the  im])re8sion  that  a  great  deal  more  taxes  could  be  raised 
firom  personal  property  than  are  raised  now.  A  great  many  corpora- 
tious  and  other  parties  that  ought  to  pay  a  persoua!  tax  pay  none  now. 
The  life  insurance  companies  and  saving  banks  ought  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  personal  property  or  surplus,  but  they  pay  no  taxes  of  that  kind. 
I  am  afraid  1  shall  have  a  cat  around  my  head  directly  if  1  don't  stop. 

Mr.  Post.  This  testimony  completes  the  line  of  evidence  that  we 
have  produced  pursuant  to  our  memorial;  but  I  see  that  Mr.  Robert 
Blissert  is  here,  apd  as  our  time  has  not  expired  I  propose  that  the 
committee  examine  him.  I  do  not  offer  him  as  a  witness  in  connection 
with  the  line  of  investigation  which  we  suggested  and  which  is  now 
complete,  but  I  suggest  him  as  a  witness  fi*om  whom  the  committee  can 
ascertain  many  interesting  facts. 


New  York,  August  29, 1883. 
Ohables  L.  Milleb  recalled. 

OUTLAY  AND  PBOFIT  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

The  Witness.  1  will  endeavor  to  give  the  figures  which  I  promised 
when  I  was  on  the  stand  yesterday.  Of  the  common  goods  in  our  busi- 
nen  which  is  called  satinet  or  cottonade,  the  amount  required  for  a 
mao'a  suit  of  clothes  is  6}  yards,  which  at  45  cents  a  yard  makes  $2.03. 
Tbe  trimming  materials — buttons,  linings,  canvas,  &c.,  cost  $1.45.  The 
cost  of  cutting  and  trimming  is  35  cents.  The  price  paid  for  the  making 
of  the  coat  is  75  cents;  for  the  making  of  the  pantaloons  36  cents;  for 
the  making  of  the  vest  30  cents ;  making  a  total  of  16.14.  These  figures 
are  for  a  single  suit. 

ITow,  we  will  average  the  suits  into  dozens.  Twelve  times  $6.14 
makes  $73.68,  which  would  be  the  net  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  suits 
which  are  sold  at  $100  a  dozen.  The  clothing-cutter  earns  in  cutting 
twelve  suits  $3.  It  takes  a  day  to  cut  twelve  suits.  The  tailor,  wit£ 
dhe  Md  of  his  fisunily  earns  $16.92  for  twelve  days'  work.  I  defy  con- 
Indiotion  on  these  figures.    Now  I  will  give  you  the  expenses  of  the 
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bnsinesfi  provided  there  are  no  more  tiian  fourteen  oattera.    First, 
there ' 


Pwiaj. 

A  book-keeper,  at  |18  a  week |3  00 

Aibreman,  at$30aweek 6  00 

Ajiorter,  at  $14  a  week 8  33 

A  clerk,  at  $10  a  week 1  I16| 

An  office  boy,  at  $3  a  week 50 

Bent  per  year,  $1,800,  divided  among  twelve  persons 41 

Total 19  90| 

This  $12.90  is  produced  by  the  book-keeper  and  the  other  items  that 
I  have  enumerated,  and  this  being  added  to  the  $73.88,  makes  $86iN3. 
The  garments  which  cost  that  amount  are  sold  for  $100 ;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $13.42  in  the  hands  of  the  boss  as  a  return  on  the  investment  of 
a  capital  of  $86.58. 


New  Yqbk,  Auguit  29, 1883. 
Thomas  J.  Oxtbban  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — ^Answer.  On  West  Houston  street 
in  tiiis  dty. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  t — ^A.  Twenty-three  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  boiler-maker  and  iron  ship 
builder. 

mON  SHIP  BUILDINO  AlID  <<FBBB  SHXPS." 

Q.  You  are  a  delegate  from  your  trade ;  you  know  what  ^ou  want  to 
say  to  us,  so  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  The  pnndpal  busi- 
ness that  brought  me  here  to-day  was  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  iron 
ship  building.  That  is  a  subject  that  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  for  some  time  past  It  is  a  sul^ject  that  I  believe 
will  be  brought  up  in  both  Houses  of  the  next  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  idea  of  free  ships  being  admitted  to  this  country,  and  the  work- 
ing people,  those  interested  in  the  building  of  ships,  want  it  to  be  known 
tiiat  Uiey  are  entirely  opposed  to  this  thing  of  free  ships,  for  the  simple 
reason  ti^t  it  comes  in  conflict  with  over  one  hundred  and  one  diffar- 
ent  trades  in  this  country  connected  witii  ship-building.  By  letting  in 
ships  firee,  that  is,  giving  foreign  ships  American  registry  and  pttmitting 
them  to  fly  the  American  flag  over  foreign  bottoms^  you  will  take  the 
bread  from  the  families  of  a  great  many  American  workingmen ;  yoa 
wiU  deprive  American  workingmen  of  a  great  deal  of  work,  take  it 
away  fh>m  them  and  give  it  to  England.  You  will  also  deprive  Ameri- 
can youth  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  any  of  these  trades  or  bosinesses 
connected  with  ship  building,  for  yon  know  there  are  several  trades  eon- 
nected  with  that  business.  It  is  not  merely  the  building  of  the  ship 
alone,  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Mention  some  of  them. — A.  From  the  digging  of  the  ore  in  the  soil 
to  tiie  rolling  of  it  in  the  mill  and  putting  it  together  in  our  ship-yards, 
there  are  several  diflTerent  trades  and  branches  of  basfness  engaged. 
Then  come  the  painter  and  the  plnmber,  and  the  oarpeoler,  and  all  the 
oUier  branches  of  indostry  that  are  oonneoted  with  bnildiiig  ships.  If 
yoa  adnait  fkee  ships  all  that  bosiniess  will  be  taken  awaj  mm  nmai 
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can  workmen.  Before  the  war,  when  we  built  oar  own  ships,  all  these 
dlflbrent  kinds  of  mechanics  found  employment,  although  it  was  wooden 
ships  that  we  bnilt  at  that  time ;  bat  now  it  is  generally  steel  and  iron 
shiim  that  are  bnilt.  The  men  that  were  employed  in  those  different 
trades  when  we  qait  ship  building  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
have  been  tramping  tbe  country  for  many  years,  and  some  of  them  have 
had  to  go  begging  from  door  to  door.  This  is  a  very  important  matter 
for  the  working  people  of  this  country ;  no  matter  whether  they  are  in 
favor  of  protection  or  against  it  that  will  be  an  injury  to  them.  I  do 
not  come  here  in  the  interest  of  any  ship  builder;  I  come  to  speak  here 
in  the  interest  of  American  workingmen,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
matter  to  them.  We  held  a  convention  at  Cincinnati  which  met  on  the 
6th  of  this  month,  which  lasted  until  the  10th,  and  I  was  delegated  to 
oome  before  this  committee  to  make  known  our  grievances  and  our  views 
in  reference  to  these  matters. 

Q.  How  large  a  body  of  men  is  there  engaged  in  yout  business  t — A. 
On  the  seaboard  those  that  are  engaged  in  the  business — ^those  that 
are  connected  with  ship  building  and  repairing — I  would  put  down  at 
pretty  nearly  4,000  working  people.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  interior 
at  all.    There  the  men  are  mostly  engaged  in  locomotive  building. 

Q.  And  then,  behind  the  men  actually  engaged  in  these  different 
branches  of  ship  building  are  the  working  people  who  are  employed  in 
all  the  other  industries  connected  with  preparing  the  material  and  get- 
ting it  ready  for  final  use  in  the  construction  of  ships  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  other  trades  that  come  after  you,  the  men  that  do 
the  wood- work  and  finish  off  the  ship  and  make  it  ready  for  use  t — A. 
Certainly.  They  are  interested  also.  There  are  very  many  branches 
of  industry  interested  in  this  matter  of  ship  building. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  to  the  committee  f — ^A. 
I  only  want  to  show  you  gentlemen  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and 
that  if  the  law  is  repeal^  in  regard  to  foreign  bottoms  it  will  take 
away  our  labor  from  us. 

Q.  You  think  that  we  are  to  have  some  ships  by  and  by,  do  you, 
whether  they  are  built  at  home  or  abroad  f — A.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  had  them  long  ago.  It  is  a  lining  disgrace  that  we  have  not  got 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  want  a  navyf — A.  Well,  we  ought  to  have  a  navy  also. 
We  ought  to  have  one:  there  has  been  enough  money  spent  on  iL 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  working  pec^le  of  the  United  States  feel 
about  the  ocean  commerce  and  the  naval  power  of  their  country  f — ^A. 
Well,  I  am  sure  that  no  American  can  put  up  his  hand  and  say  that 
he  is  proud  of  his  commerce  when  the  produce  of  his  soil  is  carried  away 
in  foreign  ships,  and  his  navy,  although  there  is  plenty  of  money  spent 
on  it,  is  not  the  thing  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  I  suppose  this  is  your  idea:  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  done,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  providing  vessels  for  the  commer- 
cial marine  and  the  war  marine  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  some- 
body has  to  do  that  work,  you  as  an  American  workingman  want  to  do 
iti---A.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  at. 

Q.  Do  von  think  that  the  introduction  of  free  ships  would  affect  you 
■eriooaly  f — A«  Terribly.  As  bad  as  times  are  now,  if  that  is  done  they 
win  be  worse :  for  the  simple  reason  that  whatever  ship  building  is 
done  DOW  in  this  country  will  be  taken  away.  They  claim  that  Uiey 
eaa  build  ships  cheaper  on  the  Clyde  than  here,  but  I  beg  to  differ;  I 
w  that  if  American  capital  was  put  into  ship  building  we  could  bnud 
•kl^  as  well  as  they  coold  and  as  cheap. 
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Q.  If  that  is  80,  why  do  you  want  a  law  to  keep  ont  those  foreign 
ships  t — A.  Well,  if  yon  wonld  redeem  them  American  bonds  or  woold 
not  pay  such  a  high  percentage  on  them,  then  onr  capital  woold  be  put 
into  manufacturing  business  and  into  ship  building.  If  capitalists 
could  not  have  that  investment  in  Gk)verQment  bonds  they  would  put 
their  money  into  business. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Then  yoar  idea  is  to  redeem  the  United  States  bonds,  so  that  the 
money  which  is  now  invested  in  them  will  have  to  go  somewhere  else 
for  investment. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  that  it  will  have  to  go  into  circulation 
and  into  manufacturing  business  of  different  kinds. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  admission  of  wooden  ships  as  well  as  iron 
ships  from  abroad  t — A.  The  day  of  wooden  ships  is  past. 

Q.  Do  not  they  build  any  wooden  ships  nowf — A.  They  are  built  but 
they  are  not  built  as  large  as  heretofore,  nor  for  the  ocean  trade. 

Q.  Do  not  wooden  ships  cross  the  Atlantic  now  t — A.  They  do,  but 
not  steamers. 

Q.  But  brigs  and  small  vessels  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  your  society  oppose  the  admission 
of  foreign  wooden  ships  as  well  as  iron  ships. — ^A.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  they  cannot  compete  with  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  buildiug  wooden  ships,  but  iron  ships  they  have  been  building  for 
years  there,  and  they  have  been  encouraged  in  it  by  their  Gk>venunent. 
Certain  companies  there  have  been  offered  premiums  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  building  fast  ships  so  as  to  make  faster  time.  Now,  if  thiH 
Government  was  to  offer  premiums  on  ships  and  on  ship  building,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  large  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  ship- 
yards, and  we  have  the  best  facilities  in  the  world  for  launching  shipn. 

Q.  Then  shall  I  understand  you  as  saying  that  your  opposition  does 
not  extend  to  the  admission  of  wooden  ships  t — A.  Of  course ;  becaune 
there  is  no  competition  against  ns  in  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  those  belonging  to  your  organization  who  do  not 
build  ships,  but  work  in  the  interior ;  ha<l  you  anything  special  to  say 
with  regard  to  their  interests? — A.  There  is  nothing  s|>ecial  in  that 
regard  to  be  said  about  them,  because  their  work  is  mostly  locomotive 
bidlding.  It  was  in  regard  to  ship  building  that  I  wanted  to  speak 
particularly. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  your  cratt  well  paid  as  a  rule  f — A.  The  pay  ii» 
very  low.    Men  working  at  the  business  get  from  $1.25  to  $3.50  a  day. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  the  whole  country  t — A.  Ym,  air  ; 
there  is  not  a  uniform  rate,  however.  On  the  Delaware  River  we  find 
men  getting  as  low  as  $1  a  day  to  support  six  of  a  family. 

Q.  Can  they  do  itt — A.  They  liave  to  do  ns  best  they  can. 

By  Mr.  (tEOKOE  : 

Q.  Are  they  skilled  men  f — A.  Ijaborers.  Yon  will  find  some  in  thii« 
city  getting  $1.25  a  day,  laborers  with  large  families. 

By  the  riiAiKMAN: 

Q.  Any  further  competition  in  the  business  from  abroad  would  iti 
course  increase  their  distress  T — A.  They  wonld  be  thrown  oat  alto 
gether.    They  wonld  have  to  go. 
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WAGES  IN  SmP-TABDS  IN  NEW  YORK,  ON    THE  DELAWARE,  AND  IK 

CANADA. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  waffes  do  the  skilled  mechanics  working  in  your  business 

St  here,  and  also  on  the  Delaware  t — ^A.  There  is  a  difference  between 
e  wages  in  New  York  and  the  wages  on  the  Delaware.  In  New  York 
they  get  firom  $2.60  to  $3.50  a  day.  The  same  class  of  workmen  on  the 
Delaware  get  from  $10  to  $12  a  week. 

Q.  Then  the  wages  on  the  Delaware  are  lower  than  the  wages  heret — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  do  the  folks  engaged  in  yonr  business  in  this  country  com- 
pare,  as  to  their  condition  in  life  and  their  surroundings,  with  those  en- 
gageo  in  the  same  business  in  Canada  t — A.  In  Canada  the  wages  are 
lower  yet  They  run  very  low  in  Canada  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that,  do  many  workers  come  from  there  to  this 
coontry  in  search  of  employ ment  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  many. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  receive  lower  wages  there  than  they  get  here,  why 
don't  they  come  f  Can  they  live  cheaper  there T-- A.  Well,^ey  consider, 
taking  it  altogether,  that  they  can  live  better  on  the  wages  they  get 
there  than  they  can  here. 

Q.  Then  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  more  there  than  it  is 
lieref — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole  they  are  better  off  there  than  they  are  here? — 
A.  Tes,  they  think  so. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  actual  wages  re- 
ceived by  the  Canadian  workmen  will  buy  him  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life  than  the  wages  that  the  American  workman  receives  will  buy  heret — 
A.  It  will  buy  him  as  much — not  more. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  other  occupations  here  and  in  Canada! — A.  That 
I  ooold  not  state. 

WAGES  HIGHER  ON   THE   CLYDE  THAN   ON   THE  DELAWARE. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  ship-yards  on  the  Dela- 
ware compare  with  the  wages  of  the  same  class  of  workiugmen  on  the 
Clyde T — A.  The  workiugmen  on  the  Clyde  receive  bettw  wages;  they 
receive  at  least  $4  a  week  more  than  they  do  on  the  Delaware. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Delaware  the  great  place  for  iron  ship  building  in  this 
country  t — A.  It  is  the  principal  iron  ship  building  point  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  comparative  purchasing  power  of 
the  wages  received  by  the  workmen  on  the  Clyde  and  the  wages  received 
by  the  workmen  on  the  Delaware  T — A.  I  know  about  it  from  reports. 

Q.  Which  on  the  whole  is  better  paid,  the  Clyde  workiugmen  or  the 
American  workiugmen  on  the  Delaware!  Whose  wages  will  purchase 
motit  of  the  comforts  of  life t — A.  Well,  certainly,  where  a  man  receives 
$4  a  week  more,  and  where  he  can  buy  more  for  a  dollar  than  he  can 
boy  here,  his  wages  must  be  more  and  he  must  have  more  comforts. 

Q.  Ton  understand,  then,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  in 
eke  old  oountr>'  than  they  are  heret — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  is  it  that  we  cannot  build  ships  as  cheap  here  as  they 
bnild  them  there,  if  the  m^n  There"  get  higher  wages,  and  if  the  por- 
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ehasing  power  of  their  wages  is  better  there  than  heref — ^A.  The  prin- 
dpal  reason  that  I  know  of  for  not  repealing  that  law  is  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  in  England  and  Scotland  ships  that  have  been 
lying  there  for  the  last  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years— -in  fiMt,  ttiey  have 
been  oat  of  use  altogether,  and  the  repeal  of  oar  laws  so  as  to  allow 
American  registry  to  foreign  bottoms  woald  cause  them  to  bring  those 
ships  over  here  and  ran  them  .onder  the  American  flag. 

Q.  Old  ships  t — ^A.  Yes,  old  ships ;  they  wonld  be  bronght  here  and 
palmed  off  on  the  American  people.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  by  not  re- 
pealing the  law,  in  a  short  while  oar  companies  here  will  be  foroed  to 
bnild  their  own  ships,  new  ships. 

Q.  Then  yoa  are  not  afraid  of  the  coilnpetition  of  new  vessels  built  on 
the  other  side  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  building  ships  here,  but  only 
of  the  introduction  of  the  old  ships  that  are  already  bailt  and  lying  idle 
over  there  which  you  think  would  be  thrown  into  our  market  if  the  nav- 
igation laws  were  repealed  t — A.  From  the  statistics  it  has  been  shown 
that  one  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  firm  on  the  Delaware  Biver 
ean  build  ships,  or  he  says  he  can  build  ships,  as  cheap  as  $52  a  ton — 
as  cheap  as  they  can  be  constructed  on  the  Clyde. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  $52  a  ton  t — A.  That  is,  constructing  the 
ship  from  the  bottom  up  at  that  rate.  She  has  so  much  tonnage ;  so 
many  thousand  tons ;  and  he  says  he  can  build  a  diip  for  $52  for  every 
ton.  He  says  he  can  construct  ships  just  as  cheap  on  the  Delaware  as 
they  can  construct  them  on  the  Clyde. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  What  is  the  price  on  the  Clyde— $52  a  ton  f — A.  I  cannot  say 
what  the  price  is  on  the  Clyde. 

Q.  The  wages  of  the  workmen  being  higher  on  the  Clyde,  have  yon 
any  well-formed  opinion  as  to  why  we  cannot  or  do  not  build  ships  on 
the  Delaware  as  cheaply  as  they  are  built  on  the  Clyde  t — A.  Well,  yoa 
take  capital  that  is  invested  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  capital- 
ist, if  he  can  get  4  or  4^  per  cent,  on  his  money,  is  content  to  put  it  into 
manufacturing  business.  But  it  is  not  so  with  our  capitalist  here.  If 
a  capitalist  here  cannot  make  15  or  20  per  cent  on  his  capital  he  is  not 
going  to  put  it  into  manufacturing. 

Q.  Then  it  is  because  capital  invested  in  ship  building  here  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  return  which  capital  invested  in  ship  building  on  the 
Clyde  is  satisfied  with.    Is  that  the  reason  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  uninvested  capital  goes  where  it 
can  get  15  or  20  per  cent,  rather  than  where  it  can  get  but  4  per  cent.— 
A.  I  suppose  80. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  letting  in  free  ships  will  make  it  still  woni^ 
for  you  people  engaged  in  the  business  t — A.  Most  undoubtedly  it  will. 

A(^oumed. 


New  Yobk,  Augu$i  SO,  1883. 
BosEBT  Blissebt  swom  and  examined. 

By  the  CHAiBMAif : 

Question.  Please  state  your  age,  residence,  and  otwnpathin. — Anawtr 
My  age  is  forty ;  oooopauon,  tdlor ;  place  of  boainess,  8BS  Bniadwagf , 
city  m  New  York* 
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Q.  How  long  have  yoa  been  a  resident  of  this  oonntzy  t— A.  It  will 
be  sixteen  years  on  the  30th  of  January  next 

Q.  We  understand  that  yon  have  had  a  very  wide  experience  in  oon- 
neotion  with  tiie  working  people  and  with  the  labor  movement  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  so  you  may  give  us,  if  yon  please,  some  gen- 
eral account  of  your  life  and  experience  in  connection  with  that  sub- 
ject.— ^A.  I  was  bom  in  England  in  1843.  I  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  nine 
in  a  coal-pit,  and  worked  there  one  year.  At  the  age  of  ten  ^ears  I 
went  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  worked  there  about  eighteen 
months.  I  worked  on  a  farm  one  year.  I  then  commenced  to  serve  my 
time  as  a  tailor,  before  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  years  I  left  without  serviug  out  my  time,  and  commenced  to 
work  on  my  own  hook  as  a  journeyman,  so  termed.  Then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  I  became  a  cutter,  or,  ns  it  is  caUed  in  England,  a  foreman. 
I  went  back  to  the  practical  tailoring  department  and  worked  for  about 
seven  years  at  iU  I  was  engaged  in  the  London  strike  of  1867,  and, 
•wing  to  my  connection  with  that,  I  was  what  is  now  termed  ^^  boy- 
cotted "  by  the  employing  tailors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  ar- 
rived in  this  city  on  the  30th  of  January,  1868,  but  I  continued  my  cor- 
respondence with  men  engaged  in  the  labor  movement  in  England  for 
many  years.  I  became  secretary  of  the  Workingmen's  Union  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1869,  and  I  have  ever  since,  as  carefully  as  possible, 
investigated  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  this  countiy  and 
the  differences  that  exist  between  their  condition  and  that  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  different  parts  of  Europe  that  I  have  been  in,  Eng- 
land more  particularly.  I  have  been  also  in  France,  Gk^rmany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  simply  on  labor- missions.  I  attended  the 
international  convention  in  1866  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  endeav- 
ored to  collect  the  testimony  there  given  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Euro|)ean  states  on  the  condition  of  labor.  Shortly  after  that  1 
became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  I  oftentimes  talked  with 
him  on  this  subject  of  labor,  and  received  some  very  valuable  ideas  from 
him  as  to  the  modes  and  methods  whereby  the  working  classes  might 
improve  themselves.  I  was  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  at  the  time  that  he  was  defeated  by  Smith,  the 
newspaper  man  of  the  west  end  of  London,  who  is  in  himself  something 
like  the  American  News  Company  here ;  that  is,  he  controls  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  newspapers.  In  that  contest  John  Stuart  Mill  was  defeated 
because  Smith  had  more  money. 

Q.  Uaving  now  made  this  preliminary  statement  of  your  experience, 
you  may  go  on  in  your  own  way  to  suggest  any  views  that  you  desire 
to  present  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  labor  movement  gener- 
ally. 

THS     002n>ITI0N     OF    THE    WOBKINa    GLASSES    NEABLY    THE    SAME 

EVEBYWUEBE. 

A.  Well,  in  all  my  connection  with  the  labor  movement  I  have  found 
(hat  it  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the  world  workingmen  are,  their 
condition  differs  very  little.  I  believe  that  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
in  England  will  compare  favorably  in  their  social  condition  with  those 
of  America. 

MmEBS  BBTTEB  OFF  IN  EKOLANI)  THAN  IN  AMEBIGA. 

I  believe  that  the  miners  of  England  have  the  advantage  over  tiie 
of  America ;  that  their  condition  is  better.    I  believe  that  the 
■tains  of  the  American  miner  b  somewhat  above  that  of  the  Bn- 
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glish  miner,  bat  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  English  miners  and  the 
condition  of  its  home  is,  in  my  opinion,  rather  better  than  tliat  of  tht 
American  miner. 

Q.  You  have  special  reference,  I  suppose,  to  coal  miners  t — A.  Teft. 
sir ;  but  I  speak  of  all  the  mining  interest.  I  believe  that  tlieconditiou 
of  the  homes  of  the  miners  in  England  is  better  than  the  condition  of 
the  homes  of  the  American  miners.  The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter 
there,  and  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  English  miners  in  a  day 
is  much  less  than  the  amount  performed  by  the  miners  here. 

RELATIVE  CONDITION  OF  OTHER  TRADES  HERE  AND  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  plasteren^ 
there.  I  have  investigated  and  inquired  about  the  branches  of  trade 
that  I  am  speaking  of  now,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  what  I  have 
stated.  For  instance,  the  number  of  brick  to  be  laid  per  day  per  man 
in  New  York  is  about  500  more  than  in  Loudon,  LiveriNM)!,  Manchester. 
Dublin,  or  Glasgow.  I  have  lived  in  all  those  cities.  The  hoars  of  labor, 
too,  are  shorter  in  England ;  they  are  only  from  fifty-two  hours  to  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week.  The  mechanics'  institutes  and  other  places  of  in- 
formation are  more  largely  attended  in  England  than  they  are  here: 
there  are  more  of  them,  and  the  workingmen  avail  themselves  of  their 
benefits  there  more  than  they  do  here,  even  where  they  do  exist.  And 
I  think  I  can  say  fearlessly  that  the  intelligence  of  the  skilled  mechanic 
in  England  is  better  than  the  intelligence  of  the  skilled  mechanic  in 
America. 

By  Mr.  Oeoroe  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  professional  intelligence  or  general  intelligence  1^ 
A.  I  mean  general  intelligence.  As  to  professional  intelligence,  I  think 
the  superiority  is  with  the  American  mechanic.  In  other  words,  I  think 
that  a  bricklayer  here  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  a  bricklayer 
anywhere  else ;  that  a  carpenter  and  joiner  here  will  do  more  and  better 
work  than  a  carpenter  and  joiner  in  any  other  country,  and  so  with  the 
other  trades.  The  mechanical,  the  mining,  and  the  manufacturing  in 
dustries  of  this  country  are  better  gotten  up,  and  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  skill  devoted  to  them  than  there  is  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  that  I  have  ever  known.  Or,  in  other  words,  there  is  more  exacted 
from  the  skill  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  indnatn* 
here  than  there  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  I  have  ever 
been.  The  men  have  to  work  harder  here  in  all  branches  of  business ; 
they  have  to  work  longer  hours ;  they  have  to  work  harder  while  they 
are  at  work  and  they  have  a  longer  time  i^er  day.  In  fact  it  seems  to 
me  that  as  soon  as  a  man  starts  to  work  here  in  any  of  these  trades  hf 
puts  the  steam  up  to  an  explosive  degree  of  pressure  and  so  continue)' 
for  the  number  of  hours  he  has  to  work,  which  is  invariably  from  one 
iiour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  than  in  England. 

Q.  You  mean  that  there  is  greater  rapidity  among  our  working  |)ev 
pie  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  of  course  their  lives  are  shortened  by  it.  Yon 
tind  very  few  old  men  working  in  any  branch  of  manufacturing  indnn- 
try  in  America  to-day ;  they  go  to  the  i>oor-house  or  they  go  to  some 
lighter  labor  when  they  become  so  old  as  to  be  unable  to  compete  with 
younger  and  more  robust  men. 

BOW  TO  PAY  THE  RENT,  THE  OREAT  QUESTION  WITH  THE  WORKINO 

GLASSES. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  workingmen 
m  Bngland  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  when  trade  is  depreaaed ;  the 
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difference  is  in  Uiis  respect :  a  man  may  owe  six  months  rent  in  any 
part  of  England,  and  he  may  not  be  evicted^  and  when  he  is  to  be  evicted 
there  is  a  process  of  law  that  has  to  be  gone  through  with  so  that  some- 
times it  will  cost  the  landlord  as  much  to  put  a  man  out  as  it  would  to 
let  him  bridge  over  the  hard  times  nntil  he  can  get  work  again  and  be 
able  to  pay  the  rent — ^for  the  great  trouble,  the  great  anxiety,  the  great 
question  with  the  working  classes  everywhere  seems  to  be,  ^<how  can  I 
obtain  the  rentt"  It  seems  to  be  the  first  and  last  thought  with  the 
workingmen  in  all  countries,  *^  where  is  the  rent  to  come  trom  t  If  I  can 
only  keep  the  shelter  over  my  head  and  over  the  heads  of  my  little  chil- 
dren I  do  not  care  so  much  about  food."  Now,  that  is  the  general  cry 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  much  more  intense  here  than  there.  In  1882,  there 
were  16,360  evictions  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  were  those  evictions  accomplished  t — A.  The  evictions  are 
aooompUshed  here  very  easily.  If  ou  the  first  day  of  the. month  a  man 
ftdla  to  pay  the  month's  rent  in  advance,  the  landlord  can  put  him  out 
the  second  or  third  day,  without  having  gone  through  any  previous  pro- 
cess. Now  that  is  not  the  condition  generally  in  England.  There  it  is 
pdkuiible  that  a  tenant  may  owe  nine  month's  rent  without  being  evicted, 
and  it  will  take  at  least  three  months  to  evict  him  through  the  legal  pro- 
cesses that  are  required.  In  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  in  Ire- 
land, for  instance,  you  are  notified  one  day  and  evicted  the  day  after. 

Q.  The  agricultural  tenant  as  well! — A.  Undoubtedly.  That  rule 
applies  more  particularly  to  agricultural  tenants  than  to  city  tenants, 
for  the  cities  have  special  charters  that  have  been  in  existence  in  many 
imrtances  probably  since  the  first  incorporation  of  the  city. 

Q«  The  tenant  upon  land  is  the  man  who  raises  the  crop,  is  he  nott — 
A.  He  is  the  roan  that  raises  the  crop. 

Q«  How  does  he  pay  the  rent  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  kind  or  ia 
money  T — A.  Invariably  in  money. 

TUfi  RELATION  BETWEEN  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  IN   IRELAND. 

Q.  Does  he  lease  the  land  for  a  year  or  for  a  series  of  years.  I  am- 
speaking  of  Ireland  now  t — A.  There  are  not  many  leases  in  Ireland.  It 
is  only  in  certain  parts  of  Ulster,  where  they  are  governed  by  what  they 
call  the  Ulster  tenant  right  or  Ulster  plantation  system,  that  leases 
are  given. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  English  landlord  and  his  Irish 
tenant  upon  Irish  lauds  T — A.  Precisely  the  same  relation  that  there  is 
between  the  shark  and  the  smaller  fish  in  his  mouth. 

Q.  A  man  can  i*eadily  see  that  that  is  rather  a  hard  place  to  be  in,  es- 
)iecially  when  the  shark  shuts  Iuh  mouth  t — A.  Yes ;  Johu  Stuart  Mill 
said  that;  he  said  that  the  relation  between  the  English  landlord  and  his 
Irish  tenant  was  that  which  exists  between  the  shark  and  his  victim. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  in  some  detail  how  it  is  ;  it  is  thought  the  law,  of 
coarse,  that  the  landlord  has  that  power  over  his  tenant;  now,  what  is 
the  lawT-»A.  The  law  is  simply  this  in  Ireland,  with  the  tenant  at  will, 
iiB  it  is  with  tenant  at  will  in  America,  that  lie  (*4in  l>e  evicted  on  two^ 
three,  or  four  days'  notice. 

Q.  Is  there  any  period  of  time  for  which  those  tenancies  are  usually 
created  t — A.  In  the  niiyority  of  places  in  Ireland  there  is  not,  except 
IB  certain  districts  in  the  north  of  Ireland  where  the  custom  of  the  Ul- 
Hcr  plaotation  exists.  In  the  troublesome  times  that  existed  formerly 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English,  the  English  Goveniment  planted- 
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what  thoy  called  the  Seottiflh  Odt  and  a  number  of  English  in  the 
north  of  beland.  Having  evicted  the  IriBh  popnlation  and  sent  them 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  gave  their  lands  to  these  new 
tenants  on  certain  conditions.  Those  conditions  were  that  they  should 
have  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  provided  they  complied  with  oertain 
rales ;  for  instance,  that  they  were  to  be  good  Protestants  and  send  tiheir 
children  to  the  Sunday-school  and  carry  out  the  English  laws  generally, 

Q.  The  great  trouble  in  Ireland  is  getting  to  be  now  with  the  laborer 
rather  than  with  the  land  tenant,  is  it  not — with  the  common  mass  of 
the  working  people,  and  they  work  generally  on  the  land,  don't  they  t^ 
A.  Tes,  sir :  but  the  holder  of  land  in  Ireland  is  not  much  above  the  po- 
sition of  a  laboring  man.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  holdings  are 
very  small,  not  more  than  four  or  five  or  six  acres,  and  in  those  cases 
the  tenants  simply  raise  as  much  off  the  land  as  will  pay  the  rent,  and 
that  is  aU  that  they  can  get  fromtheland.  They  raise  a  little  turnips  and 
potatoes,  and,  if  they  have  a  cow,  the  butter  is  sold,  the  buttermilk 
being  used  at  home,  and  the  pig  is  fed  and  sent  to  market  at  the  proper 
season,  and  in  that  way  the  rent  is  paid.  The  man  himself  works  for  a 
neighbor,  if  there  is  one  better  off,  for  asmall  sum,  which  helps  to  support 
the  family.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  England  or  to  Scotland  in  the  harvest 
time  and  earns  a  little  money,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  rent,  or  a  part 
of  it,  and  in  these  ways  he  tries  to  get  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his 
family  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  hires  four  or  five  or  six  acres  of  land; 
does  he  hire  that  land  for  one  year,  or  for  five  or  for  ten  years  T — ^A.  There 
are  no  such  conditions.    He  is  simply  a  tenant  at  wilL 

Q.  How  often  is  the  rent  payable  t — ^A.  Twice  a  year. 

Q.  And  he  is  liable  to  be  evicted  at  any  time,  even  with  his  crops  stand- 
ing upon  the  ground  t — ^A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  in  such  &se  he  gets  nothing  for  his  crops,  I  suppose.  Is  there 
no  provision  made  by  which,  upon  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  he  shall 
receive  whatever  is  left  after  the  rent  is  paid  t — A.  INone  whatever,  untD 
of  late.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that  the  law  has  been  changed  in 
that  respect  of  late. 

Q.  Then  the  landlord  can  sequester  the  crops  t — A.  Undoubtedly. 
The  law  is  somewhat  modified  in  that  respect  now,  but  some  years  ago 
the  whole  crop  could  be  taken  for  tithes,  or  Easter  dues,  independent  of 
what  the  landlord  got.  That  was  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  tithee 
system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  recent  land  act  will  go  far  to  relieve  the  difflcol- 
ties  still  existing  in  Irelaad  1 — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  will. 

Q.  Why  not  t — ^A.  Simply  because  the  progress  of  education  in  Ire- 
land has  fitted  the  people  to  better  understand  their  rights  and  their 
future  needs,  and  as  education  improves  man  his  wants  increase,  so  that 
the  poverty  which  he  lived  in  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  was  not  felt  so 
sev^ely  as  that  which  he  feels  to-day  on  account  of  his  increased  sensi- 
bility. 

Q.  Is  that  because  of  increased  sensibility^r  is  it  beoanse  of  ao 
actual  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  t— A.  The  actual  hardships  of 
any  man  are  greater  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  what  those  hard 
ships  are. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  are  the  drcumstanoes  of  life  there  now 
such  that  if  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  man  in  the  way  yoa  sog- 
gesL  he  would  still  be  achiaUff  worse  off  than  he  was  flffy  years  agof— 
A.  iloi  I  think  not 

Q.  Ijien  the  drcamstanoes  existing  these  aie  not  of  flieaiadvM  so 
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bod  as  they  were  formerly ,  or  are  they  about  the  samet — A.  Abcmt  the 
Mme.  I  tfamk.  Bat  the  rent  of  land  fifty  years  ago  waa  aboat  one-third 
leas  than  it  is  to-day. 

Q*  Is  there  a  corresponding  increase  in  prodnctionl — A.  There  is. 

Q.  Does  the  man  paying  the  present  rent  get  as  much  for  himself  oat 
of  it  as  he  did  fifty  years  agol — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  the  circamstances  are  worse  t — ^A.  They  are  worse  now  where 
the  introdaction  of  machinery  has  taken  place,  on  the  larger  farms. 

Q.  Is  it  the  resalt  of  year  stady  and  observation  on  these  qnestions 
that  as  the  mass  of  the  people  improve,  they  become  more  conscious  of 
their  wrongs  and  more  exacting  in  their  demands t — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  if  they  actually  get  higher  wages,  with  their  improved  con- 
dition  A.  [Interposing.]  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  do  get 

Ugher  wages:  because  the  question  is,  Can  a  man  purchase  more  of  the 
Beoessaries  of  life  with  his  increased  wages?  The  mere  fact  of  wages 
inereasing,  if  that  increase  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  prices 
of  commodities,  leaves  the  wages  about  the  same,  the  purchasing  power 
9f  money  continuing  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  I  use  the  word  <^  wages"  here  in  the  sense  of  purchasing 
power.  Do  ^ou  find  that  as  the  masses  of  the  people  improve  in  their 
genenl  condition  they  are  able  to  obtain  for  their  labor  a  greater  pur- 
diasing  power! — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  You  expect  that  will  be  the  ultimate  result,  do  you  not  t — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  not,  they  had  better  remain  as  they  are— ignorant — because, 
being  ignorant,  they  will  suffer  less.  Is  that  your  view  t — A.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  ultimate  end  will  be  an  improvement  in  that 
respect. 

By  Mr.  Geoboe  : 

Q.  Just  proceed  now  fjrom  the  point  where  you  diverged  on  this  Irish 
Question,  and  give  us  your  views  on  the  labor  question  generally. — A. 
well,  I  expected  some  further  questions  to  be  put  on  that  subjectin  con- 
nection with  Ireland. 

Q.  Then  you  may  make  any  further  statement  you  desire  in  relation 
to  that 

ICAN,  TO  LIVE,  MUST  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  THE  LAND. 

A.  I  wanted  simply  to  say  that  the  first  need  of  life  is  something  to 
esty  and  that,  as  we  all  know,  comes  out  of  the  land.  Therefore,  man 
being  deprived  of  the  land,  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  living.  All  the 
Beans  of  living  come  from  the  land :  man's  clothes  come  from  the  land; 
the  stone  that  his  house  is  built  witn  comes  out  of  the  land ;  the  brass, 
the  iron,  the  wood,  everything  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  the 
honoe,  comes  out  of  the  land;  the  house  itself  stands  upon  the  land; 
everything  that  the  man  eate  and  wears  and  uses — his  whole  life — comes 
•at  of  the  land;  and  it  makes  no  difference  how  long  you  investigate 
the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  even  if  you  should  continue  it 
fiir  a  lifetime,  there  is  only  one  remedy  which  will  solve  the  labor  diffl- 
ealty,  and  that  is^  to  provide  that  every  man  bom  on  the  earth  shall  have 
a  right  to  live  upon  this  earth  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil — ^that 
being  a  natural  right — and  that  he  shall  have  an  equal  right  to  it  with 
everybody  else.  If  a  man  builds  a  ship  in  New  York,  and  discovers  or 
makes  a  chart  whereby  he  can  find  an  easier  pathway  across  the  ocean 
to  England,  he  does,  therefore,  not  own  a  drop  of  the  ocean.  The  ship  is 
Uii  bat  not  the  ocean.  Now,  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  land. 
IM  the  individual  own  the  improvements  that  he  puts  ui>on  the  land, 
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bat  he  cannot  own  the  land  itself  any  more  than  he  can  own  the  ocean. 
That  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  most  advanced  school  of  political 
economists  to-day,  and  the  working  people  everywhere  are  coming  to 
that  view. 

THE  NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  LANDS. 

In  1866  the  most  advanced  workingmen  from  every  part  of  Europe 
resolved  that  the  only  solution  of  the  labor  question  was  the  national- 
ization of  the  land,  the  Government  holding  the  lands  in  trust  and 
-equitably  distributing  them,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Such  was  the  resolution 
arrived  at  there  by  the  workingmen,  and  I  think  the  more  that  view  is 
inquired  into  and  investigated  the  sounder  it  will  appear,  and  the  more 
absurd  will  appear  to  every  thinking  man  private  ownership  of  the  soil. 
A  man  might  as  well  claim  to  monopolize  the  sea  or  the  air  or  any  of  the 
other  fundamental  necessities  of  existence  as  the  land.  Here  in  New 
York  City,  where  rents  are  so  high,  men  of  small  means  are  unable  to  gu 
into  business  from  the  exorbitancy  of  the  charges  which  the}'  have  to 
pay  in  the  way  of  rent.  An  advance  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  has  been 
made  in  rents  in  New  York  in  less  than  three  years,  whereas  no  increase 
has  been  made  by  the  municipal  government  of  the  taxes  upon  the  land- 
owners who  have  exacted  this  increased  |)ercentage  of  rent  from  their 
tenants.  As  I  have  said,  these  high  rents  have  the  effect  of  forcin<; 
men  who  might  otherwise  embark  in  business  for  themselves  to  remain 
in  the  position  of  slaves,  and  to  comi)ete  in  the  labor  market  with  their 
fellow  workmen,  because  the  rents  are  so  enormous  that  they  are  unable 
to  utilize  a  small  amount  of  capital  by  going  into  buHiness.  That  is  on«^ 
point  that  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  committee. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  whatever  you  desire  to  suggest  further  in  relatiori 
to  the  condition  of  the  working  people  here  and  elsewhen\  and  the  gen 
eral  question  of  the  relationn  l)etween  IalK)r  and  ca]>ital. — A.  Well,  I 
have  shown  you  that  there  does  not  exist  that  gi-eat  difl'erenco  betwren 
the  condition  of  the  men  engagcnl  in  the  building  trades  here  and  in 
Europe  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist ;  that  if  a  man  receives  heiv 
'  $4  a  day,  and  if  he  receives  7  shillings  a  day  in  England,  that  7  8hil 
lings  in  England  will  be  equal  in  its  purcha8ing  i)ower  to  the  i^  hen*. 
I  think  it  is  about  equal  to  the  $4  in  its  purchasing  power  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  so  that  you  may  say  the  wages  are  practically  thesam^ 
in  both  places.    The  minority  of  the  workingmen  here  pay  about  one 
third  of  their  income  for  rent,  while  in  England  they  do  not  pay  more 
than  one-seventh  or  one-eighth. 

THE  ''SWEATING''  SYSTEM  IN   LONDON   AND   NEW   YOBK. 

Q.  How  do  the  accommodations  for  which  the  rent  is  paid  compare 
in  both  cases  t  Does  the  one-eighth  of  the  man^n  wages  there  secui^ 
him  as  good  lodging  as  the  one-third  of  his  wages  here  secures  to  the 
workiugman  here  f — A.  Well,  I  must  confess  it  does  not.  In  18G6  I 
was  instructed  by  the  organization  of  which  I  was  then  a  member  to 
travel  through  the  East  End  of  London  and  also  the  West  End,  and  to 
rei>ort  on  the  sweating  Nvsteui. 

By  the  Cuaiuman  : 

Q.  What  is  thatt — A.  The  origin  of  the  term,  of  course,  you  know. 
In  old  timott  the  Jews  would  get  gold  sovereigns  or  gaineas  and  pat 
them  in  a  bag  and  shake  them  up  until  they  obtained  a  certain  ainoaBt 
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of  gold  dust  ftom  them,  aud  that  was  called  the  sweating  system.  The 
saioe  teroi  is  applied  now  by  the  labor  organizations  to  cases  where  one 
man  will  hire  a  house  or  a  set  of /ooms,  and  take  work  at  certain  rates 
firom  an  employer,  and  then  will  employ  a  number  of  other  people  to  do 
the  work — people  whom  he  feeds  in  the  house  and  lends  a  shilling  to 
now  and  then  and  keeps  in  debt,  so  that  he  contrives  to  get  them  to  do 
the  work  for  about  one-third  or  one-half  what  the  employer  pays  him. 
He  is  what  you  might  term  in  acertain  way  a  ^^ contractor";  they  caUit 
there  the  ^*  sweating"  system.  That  ])ractice  has  prevailed  largely  in  tail 
oringi  »«eamstering,  cigar-making  and  other  branches  connect^  with  the 
tobacco  trade.  It  has  received  the  name  of  '^  sweating  "  from  the  fact  that 
it  sweats  the  life  out  of  the  man  that  does  the  work  without  giving  him  an 
«qaivalent  for  his  labor.  A  very  instructive  book  which  treats  on  that  sub 
Jectwas  written  some  years  ago  by  the  Uev.  Charles  Kingsley,  entitled  A/- 
ton  Locke;  and  Mayhew,  in  his  London  Labor  and  London  PooKj  has  also 
described  it.  I  went  into  the  homes  and  inquired  into  the  manner  of  liv 
ing  of  the  |>eopIe  engaged  in  these  ditterent  branches  of  business^ in  the 
Bast  End,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Petticoat  lane,  Grace-Church*street 
and  the  surroundings  of  St..  George's.  After  my  arrival  in  this  city  in 
1868  I  got  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Croly,  then  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Worldj  and  1  described  to  him  the  condition  of  these 
workers  in  England,  and  he  then  said,  ^^  I  l)elieve  you  will  find  as  bad 
41  state  of  afiairs  in  New  York  City."  I  told  him  I  thought  not.  He 
introcluced  me  to  a  gentleman  named  Wingate,  whom  he  engaged  to 
travel  through  certain  partH  of  the  city  with  me,  Mott  street,  Elizabeth 
street,  Mulberry  street,  and  those  streets  where  the  tailoring  work  is 
done  for  the  large  clothing  establishments  of  this  city.  Having  to  work 
during  the  week,  we  traveled  on  Sunday,  and  we  found  at  all  hours  on 
Sunday  the  men  and  women  and  children  hard  at  work  as  if  working 
for  their  lives,  in  the  most  miserable  dens  1  have  ever  seen  inhabited 
by  human  beings  in  any  country  that  I  ever  was  in. 

Q.  Where  was  thatt — A.  In  this  city,  in  18G0.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Croly  we  maile  that  investigation.  We  found  on  the  fifth  stories 
of  those  houseis  ashes  and  garbage  and  dirt  that  had  lain  on  the  floor  for 
over  six  months,  and  the  stairs  covered  with  all  sorts  of  dirt  and  filth. 

DISEA^S  SPREAD  BY  CLOTUING   MADK   IN   LOW  TENEMENTS. 

The  clothing  that  was  made  there  was  sent  to  the  South  and  West, 
and  to  California,  and  shortly  after  that  time  a  fever,  or  the  small-pox, 
broke  out  in  California  and  almost  devastated  a  portion  of  that  State, 
or  at  least  caused  a  great  deal  of  mourning,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  disease  originated  here  in  New  York  and  was  carried  out  there  in 
that  way,  becanse  on  an  occiision  when  what  they  called  the  black  fever 
existed  in  Liverpool,  Dr.  Turnbull  was  examined  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  England  in  relation  to  it,  and  he  gave  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  spread  of  that  fever  was  attributable  more  to  clothing 
that  had  been  made  in  these  miserable  abodes  of  the  working  people 
than  to  any  other  cause,  owing  to  cloth  being  so  retentive  of  the  germs 
of  disease.  He  testified  that  on  that  account,  wherever  cloth  came  in 
oontsct  with  disease,  it  took  it  up  and  carried  it  with  it  and  retained  it 
even  four  or  five  years — that  even  after  airing  or  fumigation  the  cloth 
still  retained  the  disease  in  many  cases ;  so  that  diseases  which  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways,  are  often  traceable,  I  think,  to  the 
wretched  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  which  clothing  is  manufactured 
la  some  of  these  miserable  habitations.    That  is  a  subject  which  I  think 
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this  committee  ought  to  investigate,  and  it  woold  be  a  matter  worthy  of 
your  best  attention  to  go  into  some  of  these  sweating  dens  in  this  city 
and  see  for  yourselves  where  Polish  Jews,  and  Gtorman  Jews,  and  Irish 
Jews  are  congregated  in  the  condition  I  have  described.  It  is  said 
that  these  Jews  are  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  laboring  people  here.bat 
I  dou't  see  that  that  can  be  said  of  them  more  than  of  the  others.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  it  would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  go  and  visit 
some  of  these  places  and  see  the  condition  of  those  people  and  of  their 
famUies,  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  and  work,  impregnated  with 
all  sorts  of  filth  rising  up  in  these  dens  where  the  garments  are  made 
that  are  worn  by  the  x>oorer,  and  probably  also  by  the  upper  classes  of 
the  South  and  West. 

Q.  You  think  that  clothing  is  liable  to  be  impregnated  with  disease 
in  tilose  places  where  it  is  manufactured  t — A.  If  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Tumbull,  to  which  I  have  referred;  that  cloth  is  more  retentive  of  the 
germs  of  disease  than  any  other  substance,  is  to  be  accepted,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  system  of  manufacture  is  the  best  invention  that 
is  known  for  the  spread  of  disease. 

By  Mr.  Oeoroe  : 

Q.  Have  you  examined  those  same  localities  recently  to  see  whether 
there  has  been  any  improvement  1 — A.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  houses, 
but  if  the  outward  appearance  be  any  indication,  they  are  in  preoisdy 
the  same  condition ;  and  I  should  judge,  if  the  inside  is  in  keeping  with 
the  exterior,  that  if  there  is  any  change  it  is  for  the  worse,  and  that  they 
are  worse  now  than  they  were  then. 

POLITIOAL  "elasticity''  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  system  of  visiting  those  tenements  now  by  oflQcen 
of  the  board  of  health  which  I  am  informed  did  not  exist  thent — A.  Yes, 
I  know ;  but  if  I  am  a  landlord  and  have  five  or  six  blocks  of  tenement 
houses,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  board  of  health.  If  the  landlord  has  a 
few  dollars  more  than  the  tenants  he  is  all  right.  Our  political  position 
here  in  New  York  is  the  most  elastic  thing  in  the  world.  We  can  do 
anything  we  like  so  long  as  there  is  a  dollar  behind  it.  The  political 
system  of  New  York  is  so  elastic  that  we  can  make  it  of  any  length  or 
of  any  breadth  by  the  force  of  greenbacks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  this  ready-made  clothing  manufactured  in  the  places 
in  this  city  which  you  have  described  is  largely  an  article  of  inter-State 
commerce,  and  consequently  under  the  control  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, which  has  undertaken  also  to  exorcise  some  control  over  the  pub- 
lic health  T  You  say  that  by  what  is  done  here  in  the  manujhcture  of 
this  clothing  poison  is  spread  throughout  the  country  among  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  where  that  clothing  is  sold  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  any  further  or  more  definite  statement  on  that 
point  1 — A.  In  a  public  meeting  in  Cooper  Union  I  stated  that,  and  I 
challenged  the  board  of  health  to  contradict  the  statement  I  made,  that 
the  small-pox,  which  was  then  ravaging  California,  could  be  tTac*ed  to 
the  filthy  dens  in  this  city  where  that  clothing  was  made  for  that  tradt* . 

Q.  But  do  you  know  any  fact  that  justifies  that  Htatomcnt  t  Is  therv 
anything  that  looks  like  a  proper  chain  of  evidence  connecting  the 
manufacture  of  that  clothing  here  with  that  pestilence  there  I — A. 
Nothing  more  than  the  testimony  of  medical  men  in  regard  to  clothing 
absorbing  these  diseases  and  retaining  them  for  a  niunber  of  years. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  quoted  an  English  physician,  who  testified  on  that  point 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  t — A.  Tes,  sir :  he  testified  that  nothing 
was  more  retentive  of  disease  than  woolen  clotiiing. 

Q.  That  may  be  so ;  but  is  there  any  fact  or  series  of  facts  showing 
or  tending  to  show  thut  even  a  single  garment  made  in  New  York  City, 
and  carried  to  any  otber  State,  did  actually  carry  any  of  those  diseases 
with  it  t — A.  I  only  konw  this,  that  iu  the  places  where  California  houses 
hail  their  clothiug  made  here,  snisillpox  did  exist  the  year  previous  to  its 
breaking  out  in  California. 

Q.  But  is  there  any  evidence  to  connect  the  disease  in  the  places 
where  that  clotbing  was  made  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  the 
next  year  in  Calilbmia  or  elswheret — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  break  in  the  chain  of  evidence  so  far  as  positive 
faets  are  concerned,  though  the  inference  maybe  a  fair  one? — A.  I 
think  that  a  medical  board  could  easily  discover  the  fact  about  that. 

Q.  Do  >  on  know  whether  any  eflbrt  has  been  ever  made  to  veiify 
your  theory  t — A.  There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  verify  it.  I  have 
nrnde  these  public  statements  and  I  have  challenged  contradiction,  and 
there  has  been  no  contradiction. 

Q.  But  your  statement  is  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  that  means 
ifl  probable  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  is  probable,  why  has  not  the  fact  been  developed  by 
the^e  many  j-ears  of  experience  ! — A.  It  is  being  developed  every  day. 
The  disease  of  New  York  is  spreading  itself  all  over  the  United  States, 
in  every  State  and  city  with  which  its  business  is  carried  on. 

Q.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that,  by  the  distribution  of  this  clothing 
made  here  in  New  York,  the  diseases  of  New  York  City  are  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  1 — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  df)  not  mean  the  political  diseases,  I  suppose  1 — A.  No;  I  do 
not  mean  the  political  diseases.  I  rather  think  everj^city  and  State  has 
its  own  politiiral  diseases. 

Q.  But  has  not  every  large  city  in  the  country  also  a  good  supply  of 
it«  own  of  the  other  diseases  that  are  prevalent  here  and  which  you  say 
are  spread  throughout  the  country  from  heret — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  on  what  ground  do  you  say  that  the  clothing  made  in  this 
city  carries  those  diseases  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  t — A.  Be- 
cause New  York  City  is  the  great  depot  for  the  manufacture  of  this  job- 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  those  diseases  did  not  exist  in  other  States,  or  in 
other  cities,  until  this  clothing  was  sent  out  from  New  York  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  <liseases,  then,  to  which  you  refer,  which  belonged 
to  New  York  originally,  and  which  have  been  distributed  throughout 
the  country  in  the  clothes  sent  from  here  t — A.  I  refer  to  infectious  dis- 
tajM.'A— typhoid  fever,  smalliK)x,  scarlet  fever.  If  any  of  those  infectious 
difleaaes  first  starts  here,  then,  through  the  transportation  of  clothing 
from  here,  it  will  undoubtedly  spread  to  other  ])arts  of  the  country ; 
whereas,  if  the  sources  from  which  those  diseases  start  could  be  dealt 
vltfay  then  the  diseases  would  not  spread.    That  is  my  o])inion. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  some  probability  that  it  is  correct,  but  I  didn't 
know  but  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  sonic  definite  instances  to  estab- 
Ii«b  the  flict — some  such  instance  as  this,  for  examph*, :  A  suit  of  clothes 
Oiade  in  one  of  these  dens  in  New  York,  and  sold  to  somebody  in  Bos- 
ton or  in  San  Francisco  or  iu  some  other  (;iiy,  the  result  being  that  the 
man  who  Imught  the  clothes  took  scarlet  fever  or  some  other  disease^  or 
tiuU  bia  children  or  friends  took  it  from  those  clothes  f — A.  Weil^  ao- 
^ovding  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Tombnll,  the  man  himself  might  not  be 
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smitten  with  the  disease,  and  yet  a  neighbor  of  his  sitting  beside  hiiu 
in  a  railroad  car  or  elsewhere  might  catch  it. 

Q.  But  have  you  any  fact  tending  to  show  that  any  such  neighbor  or 
that  anybody  did  catch  the  disease  in  that  way  t — A.  No  fact — nothing 
bat  the  supposition.  But  what  safety  is  theret  What  shieUl  can  we  thn>w 
around  the  public  to  prevent  them  from  being  afflicted  in  that  way  f 
My  remedy  for  that  wouhl  bo  to  require  proper  sanitary  conditions  to 
be  observed  where  clothing  is  made.  Wherever  a  mannfactiii*er  start-* 
in  the  business  he  should  be  compelled  to  provide  a  factory  arid  not  b** 
allowed  to  send  his  work  into  these  filthy  dens  to  be  made,  in  order  that 
some  middle  man  may  make  a  profit  out  of  his  unfortunate  felluw-cnsi 
tures.  This  evil  is  traceable  to  a  great  extent  to  th«  high  rents  ihnt 
prevail  in  New  York  City.  You  Ciin  trace  every  evil  that  rests  upon 
the  laboring  classes  to  the  high  rents  that  they  have  to  pay,  and  that 
are  beyond  their  means  of  paying. 

TOBACCO  WOBEEBS — THEIR  CONDITION. 

In  relation  to  the  homes  of  those  who  work  at  the  tobacco  trade,  I 
can  say  that  that  also  is  a  subject  worthy  of  your  attention.  There  Las 
been  so  much  said  about  it  that  the  board  of  health,  I  understand,  has 
given  two  different  reports.  One  report  was,  that  the  condition  of  tli« 
tobacco  operatives  working  in  the  tenement  houses  was  not  iujnrions, 
and  the  other  report  was  that  the  work  under  such  conditions  was 
highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  I  have  been  informed  by  people  engaged  in  the  cigar-making  buM- 
ness  that  there  were  these  two  reports  made;  but  it  wonid  l»e  only  nec- 
essary for  any  one  to  go  even  into  the  vicinity  in  which  that  busiiu'ss 
is  caiTied  on  in  those  tenements  and  smell  the  plae-es  wherein  theci^ar 
manufacturing  is  done  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  work  must  be  very 
unhealthy. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  I  understand  from  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  hen*  that 
a  law  has  been  x»assed  by  the  State  legisUiture  which  prohibits  the  mann- 
facture  of  cigars  in  tenement  houses  after  the  1st  of  October  next.  l)t> 
you  know  about  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  that  law  has 
been  ])assed,  and  that  the  manufacturers  are  making  pre)>aratioui>i  to 
go  to  Brooklyn  and  to  Jersey  City,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  business  there 
when  they  are  prevented  from  doing  it  in  New  York  City. 

OUB  COMPLICATED  SYSTEM  OF  LAWS. 

There  is  something  so  complicated  in  our  American  e^ystem  of  laws 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  all  wi-ong.  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  a  StJUe  (»r  a 
locality  can  make  a  law  which  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  that  the  National  Government  has  no  infiuencH 
or  power  over  the  subject.  In  England,  when  a  law  is  ]>assed  it  i« 
enforced ;  if  it  takes  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  enforce  the  law,  it  will  he 
enforced.  If  the  highest  in  the  land  comes  witliin  the  scope  of  the  i«f 
hecannotviolate  it  with  impunity.  An  employing  tailor  in  London,  if  he 
allowed  his  workingmen  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  wouhl  he 
liable  to  a  fine  of  J&50,  or,  if  he  employed  a  child,  even  his  own  child, 
under  the  ago  of  fourteen  years,  over  six  hours  a  day,  be  wonId  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  £60,  or  six  months'  imprisonment.  I^at  is  the  law,  and  it 
18  enforced  regardless  of  local  regalations ;  bat  here  it  aeeiiu  feo  me  the 
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miafoitatieisthateveiyStatehastherighttoinakeits  own  la  ws  and  inflict 
itB  own  anionnt  of  punishment  or  no  punishment,  just  as  it  chooses.  In 
England,  whenever  a  law  is  actually  passed,  whether  it  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor  or  against  the  poor,  whether  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  or 
against  their  interest,  that  law  is  enforced  to  the  letter.  I  must  say,  in 
justice  to  England,  that  no  law  ever  emanates  from  her  Government 
bat  what  it  is  enforced  with  the  greatest  strictness.  It  is  not  so  here  at 
all.  Wo  have  laws  here  which  forbid  the  opening  of  public  houses  in 
New  York  at  certain  times — on  Sunday,  for  instance — but  every  citizen 
of  Now  York  knows  that  he  can  be  drunk  from  G  o'clock  on  Sunday 
until  Monday  morning  if  he  chooses. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  FAOTORIES. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  further  statements  or  suggestions  to  make  with 
reganl  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
them.  To  what  extent  are  women  and  children  employed  in  manufac- 
tories here,  and  at  what  ages  are  children  employed? — A.  I  visited  Co- 
koes  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  where  there  is  the  largest  cotton  mill  in 
the  United  States,  I  su])pose,  and  there  I  saw  little  children  at  work, 
and  I  could  make  an  affidavit  that  they  could  not  have  been  more  than 
six  3*cars  old,  if  they  were  six.  I  was  informed  that  they  went  into  the 
mills  and  worked  eleven  hours  and  ten  minutes  each  day,  and  yet  I  un- 
derstand that  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  law  which  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  those  places.  Still,  I  find 
that  in  all  branches  of  industry  wherever  children  can  he  utilized  they 
are  utilized,  and  of  course  wherever  the  children  are  employed  it  simply 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wages  of  the  parents;  in  other  words, 
th«  system  forces  the  parent  to  utilize  the  labor  of  his  children  in  onler 
to  help  him  to  support  the  children.  Always  in  proiK>rtion  t^)  the  utili- 
sation of  children's  labor  is  there  found  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction 
made  in  the  wages  of  the  adult. 

Q.  That  is,  the  comx>etition  of  the  child  with  the  father  reduces  the 
wages  of  both  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IJave  you  any  further  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classesl—A.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  dispute 
in  this  city  between  a  firm  who  make  cigarettes  and  their  help.  They 
claimed  that  the  help  could  make  $S  a  week,  some  over  that,  and  some 
less.  I  was  appointed  by  the  Central  Labor  Union,  with  some  others^ 
to  wait  upon  the  head  of  the  firm  and  try  to  arrive  at  some  honorable 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute.  We  were  a  sort  of  arbitra- 
tion committee.  We  visited  the  factory,  the  lower  part  of  it;  we  did 
not  go  through  it,  but  we  saw  some  of  the  children  working  there.  The 
proprietor  claimed  that  there  were  none  em])loyed  under  fourteen  yeai'S 
of  age  and  that  the  inspector  passed  through  and  could  see  that  the 
ehildreu  were  all  at  least  of  that  age.  Now,  you  can  readily  understand 
that  a  mother  who  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  a  child  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  for  instance,  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  child  is  four- 
teen years  old  in  order  to  get  the  $2  or  $3  a  week  that  it  may  earn  to 
help  to  support  the  family,  and,  owing  to  that  temptation,  the  law  is 
eraded  and  the  child  is  robbed  of  its  infancy  and  its  health. 

Q.  Ib  there  any  other  fact  that  you  wish  to  statel 

Iia>BCENT  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  GPEBATIYES. 

Yea,  I  want  to  make  another  statement  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
fiustoriee— 4n  regard  to  the  girls  working  in  Lorillard's— the 
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cruelty  and  the  indecency  that  they  are  sabjected  to  is  a  dis^irrace  to  any 
civilized  country.  The  girls  there  are  subject  to  bo  searched  to  their 
inner  clothing  to  see  if  they  are  taking  away  any  tobacco  with  theoi  or 
anything  belonging  to  the  firm.  There  is  suspicion  attached  to  every 
person  working  there,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to  this  in- 
decent search  if  the  party  that  has  got  that  part  of  the  business  in 
charge  chooses  to  exercise  his  power  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  no  dis- 
honesty. 

Q.  You  mean  that  in  searching  the  girls  for  supposed  stolen  goods, 
they  do  it  in  an  indelicate  manner  t — A.  They  do.  That  is  in  Lorillard's 
factory  in  Jersey.  I  don't  know,  however,  that  it  is  fair  to  speak  of  Mr. 
liorillard  any  more  than  of  anybod^^  else  in  connection  with  that  matter. 
I  believe  that  is  a  popular  mode  of  dealing  with  labor  in  the  manufac- 
tories here..  In  the  dry -goods  stores  I  believe  the  children  employed 
are  subjected  to  the  same  thing. 

CLERKS— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  those  who 
labor  in  the  mercantile  line  of  business — ^in  the  line  of  traffic  rather 
than  of  actual  manufacture-— clerks,  male  and  female,  all  that  great 
line  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  distribution  t — A.  Their  condition  Is 
very  bad.  The  men  employed  in  the  dry-goods  stores  are  very  poorlj 
paid.  They  are  expected  to  present  what  is  called  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  their  wages  are  certainly  inadequate  to  furnish  them  a 
support  in  the  way  they  are  expected  to  live. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  their  pay  t — A.  Well,  I  know  of  young 
men  working  as  clerks  in  houses  in  this  city  at  from  $6  up  to  $16  a 
Tveek. 

Q.  What  sort  of  houses t — A.  Rich  dry-goods  stores.  I  do  not  care 
to  mention  the  name  of  any  particular  house. 

Q.  We  do  not  ask  that.  We  only  want  to  know  the  general  class  of 
bouses  to  which  you  refer. — A.  Well,  large  dry-goods  houses.  The  men 
engaged  in  the  large  clothing  establishments  in  this  city  work  ten  honn 
a  day  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  on  Saturday.  They  are  kept  in 
the  stores  until  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  The  stores  close  at  half- 
past  11,  but  the  clerks  are  kept  there  until  12  or  half-paat  12  finishing 
up.  This  applies  to  the  clerks,  salesmen,  cash-boys,  and  cash-girls, 
and  others  employed  in  those  establishments.  In  many  of  the  drj- 
goods  stores  it  is  the  same,  except  in  the  more  decent  ones  on  Broad- 
way. I  know  of  an  instance  that  occurred  this  winter  of  a  very  respect- 
able girl  who  was  employed  in  what  would  be  considered  a  respectable 
house.  She  had  been  employed  there  eighteen  months,  and  for  two 
weeks  before  Christmas  she  had  to  work  until  12  o'clock  at  night,  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  she  received  her  wages  in  an  envelope  with  a  noticf 
that  her  services  would  be  no  longer  required.  There  was  no  &alt 
found  with  her  at  all,  but  on  Christmas  Eve,  I  suppose  in  order  to  make 
the  next  day  more  joyous  to  her,  she  received  that  note.  She  was  a 
girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  working  for  $4  a  week.  Now, 
were  that  girl  without  a  father  or  mother,  or  without  a  homCr  what 
would  be  her  position  1  After  a  few  weeks,  what  alternative  wonld 
there  be  for  her  but  the  public  streets!  Yet  she  was  tamed  off  in  that 
cruel  way  by  a  *^  Chrifitian''  man,  one  making  high  pretenoons  in  that 
iinei 
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Q.  This  particular  girl,  however,  had  a  refagef — A.  She  had;  bnt  it 
made  no  differeDce  to  the  employer  whether  she  had  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  common  practice  here  to  discharge 
employes  here  in  that  summary  way  f — A.  It  is  a  common  practice. 

Q.  That  is,  the  employers  discharge  the  help  when  they  cea^e  to  need 
it,  or  when  they  can  get  other  help  cheaper,  without  any  reference  to  the 
ein*umstances  of  the  case  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  any  i*eferonce  to  making  provision  for  the  immediate 
and  pressing  wants  of  the  employ^  while  she  or  he  is  trying  to  get  some- 
thing to  do  elsewhere! — A.  Oh,  there  is  no  consideration  and  no  pro- 
Tision  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  made  by  the  city,  by  means  of  charitable 
institutions  of  any  kind,  to  help  people  who  are  so  situated,  unless  they 
apply  to  the  police! — A.  I  believe  there  are  some  places  of  that  sort 
here,  but  they  are  overcrowded,  and  I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  those 
institutions;  I  have  seen  them  in  other  lands  and  also  here,  and  I  have 
such  a  horror  of  them  that  I  don't  care  to  look  into  them,  even.  They 
invariably  belie  their  names.  Instead  of  being  charitable,  they  are  the 
reverse. 

Q.  What  sort  of  institutions  do  you  have  reference  to — ^the  ostensible 
objects  of  which  are  charitable  and  yet  which  leave  the  sufferer  worse 
oflff — A.  Well,  I  am  not  confident  that  there  are  any  such  institutions 
in  this  city.  There  may  be  such  institutions  here,  but  I  have  been  in-, 
formed  by  persons  who  have  been  in  those  ^<  homes  "  that  the  surround- 
ings are  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  and  that  they  would  rather  depend 
npon  the  charity  of  some  benevolent  friend,  even  under  the  most  trying 
eircumstances,  than  avail  themselves  of  those  so-called  charitable  instl- 
totions.  For  my  own  part  I  have  not  investigated  them,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  charity  is  ever  productive  of  any  good. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  conditions  of  persons  employed  in  the 
dry-goods  business.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  those  who  are  en* 
gaged  in  other  lines  of  trade — the  grocery  business,  for  instance! — A.  I 
think  they  are  worse  still.  Those  stores  do  not  close  until  12  o'clock  at 
night  on  Saturdays,  and  their  men  are  out  until  1  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing distributing  goods. 

Q.  How  about  their  wages  in  that  imsiness! — ^A.  Their  wages  are 
less  than  other  clerks  get ;  they  don't  average  more  than  $3  or  $4  a 
week  and  their  board,  where  they  get  boarded:  where  tbey  do  not  get 
board  I  believe  they  get  from  $7  to  $9  per  week. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  those  who  conduct  the  saloons,  not  the  owners,  bnt 
the  men  who  do  the  work  in  them!  There  must  be  quite  a  number  of 
people  employed  in  that  line. — A.  I  do  not  patronize  them ;  I  do  not 
drink  beer. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  you  do,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  for  what  I  expect 
to  be  reliable  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  those  who  labor  in  those 
establishments. — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  from  the  common 
expressions  that  I  hear  among  those  who  attend  the  beer  saloons.  They 
say  that  a  bar-man  has  to  depend  for  wages  entirely  upon  what  he 
''knocks  down." 

Q.  What  does  that  mean — the  amount  that  he  steals! — A.  I  can't  say. 
I  only  know  that  they  BSLy  if  he  is  a  good  knocker  down  he  can  make 

money* 

THE  TOBAOOO  BUSINESS — ^WHAT  (H)OD  DOES  IT  DO! 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  the  testimony  that  you  and  other  witnesses  have 
given  here  has  been  in  regard  to  abuses  in  the  cigar  business.    Do  yoa 
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know  of  any  good  that  the  entire  trade  doesi — ^A.  INo;  I  do  not  I 
don't  believe  that  it  does  any  good.  I  think  that  if  tobacco  was  abd- 
ished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

Q.  Then,  from  what  yon  have  just  said  and  from  your  former  state- 
ments about  the  way  in  which  cigars  are  mannfactured  here,  I  infer  that 
in  your  opinion  that  is  a  great  curse  that  is  being  inflicted  upon  the 
community,  and  being  kept  up  in  an  extra  cursed  sort  of  a  way  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

EVILS  OP  THE  LIQUOR  TRAPFIO. 

Q.  How  about  the  liquor  traffic;  does  it  do  any  harm  or  any  good  in 
the  community  t — A.  Well,  speaking  from  a  Christian  point  of  viow^  I 
would  suppose  that  liquor  was  the  invention  of  hell,  and  that  all  its  dis- 
tributors were  the  devil's  imps. 

Q.  Then  this  committee  would  do  something  good  if  tliey  could  sae> 
ceed  in  controlling  that  business  1 — A.  I  believe  if  they  coiUd  do  that  i( 
would  be  equal  to  anything  that  was  ever  done  for  mankind  since  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

Q.  That  is  putting  it  strongly,  but  the  abolition  of  this  traffic  migiit 
be  one  consequence  of  His  coming? — ^A.  While  I  have  a  horror  of  tbs 
liquor  system,  I  must  recognize  this  fact  that  to  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple living  in  these  murky  tenement  houses  it  is  probably,  in  a  oeitaii 
kind  of  way,  a  blessing  that  there  is  a  place  to  which  they  can  escape 
for  a  little  while,  and  where,  for  five  or  ten  cents,  they  can  get  into  s 
healthier  atmosphere.  Now,  when  I  say  that  the  atmosphere  of  tte 
public  house  is  healthier  than  that  of  those  tenement  houses,  and  when 
I  have  already  given  you  my  idea  of  those  public  houses,  you  can  ioh 
agine  what  I  think  or  what  I  know  of  the  character  and  condition  of  thi 
tenement  houses  from  which  a  man  seeks  relief  in  the  public  house. 

TEMPERANCE  PROMOTED  BY  SHORT  HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  when  the  half-holiday  becama 
X>ermanently  established  in  England,  you  would  find  tens  of  thonsaodi 
of  the  working  people  going  out  into  public  parks  in  the  differenl 
cities,  and  engaging  in  various  healthful  exercises.    That  of  course  w« 
brought  about  by  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and,  in  fact^thil 
one  thing  has  worked  a  greater  reform  in  the  habits  of  the  workiof 
classes  than  anything  else ;  so  that  while  in  twenty  years  past  the  popa* 
lation  of  England  has  increased  by  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  jieophk 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  not  at  all  been  in  pn* 
portion.     The  beginning  of  the  reformation  in  this  respect  may  bl 
counted  from  the  time  when  the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened  in  Eoti 
land ;  ever  since  that,  the  consumption  of  drink  has  decreased  amom  < 
the  working  people,  and  the  decrease  has  been  in  proportion  to  tkf^ 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.    That  change  has  made  men  vMmi 
thoughtful,  and,  as  I  stated  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony,  the  woil^j 
ing  people  of  England  have  attended  more  of  late  to  the  -  hidy  of  lit 
ature,  and  to  seeking  information  and  recreation  than  ever  before.  T 
weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  in  the  Manchester  Ouardian  wl;re!i  staMij 
that  the  miners  of  Oldham  and  in  that  locality,  instead  of  fnniiiiii 
their  wives  with  black  eyes  as  they  used  to  do,  after  spending  tbc«n 
ing  in  the  beer-house,  were  now  fonnd  wending  their  way  home  ftf 
ing  Progress  and  Poverty;  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wiii 
qnite  as  bad  as  the  old  drinking  habitSi  becanse  it  would  maAte  ttsr 
pie  discontented.    FoWi  as  a  pnotioal  temperance  man,  m  »>»  i 
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has  practiced  temperance  always,  I  say  tbat  one  of  the  great  oversights 
of  the  temperance  advocates  is  that  they  don't  pay  more  attention  to 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  It  used  to  be  an  idea  that  as  soon 
an  the  workiugmen  had  more  time  to  drink  they  wonld  drink  more,  but 
I  have  found  it  to  be  just  the  reverse ;  I  have  observed  that  as  soon  as 
the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened  so  that  the  workingman  had  some 
time  for  rest  and  enjoyment,  as  a  general  rule  he  drank  less  and  devoted 
uiore  time  to  healthier  forms  of  recreation  and  self-improvement. 

Q.  Suppose  the  stuff  were  not  made  at  all,  would  it  then  be  sold  or 
dniuki — A.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  drink  it  if  it  was  not  made. 

Q.  Would  you  be  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  if  you  abolished  the 
making  of  the  thingt  If  you  want  to  kill  a  man  or  to  kill  a  thing,  why 
Dot  do  it  in  that  way  t  What  is  the  use  of  striking  anywhere  else  t — ^A. 
Well,  but  I  believe  up  in  New  England  the  people  make  it  for  them- 
aelves. 

EDUCATION. 


Q.  Well,  passing  from  that,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to 

education.    While  the  workiugmen  admit  generally  that  education  is 

and  must  be  the  gre<i.t  means  of  their  elevation,  and  while  the  power  is 

Generally  admitted  to  exist  in  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  assist 

m  the  education  of  the  people  where  national  aid  is  necessary,  yet  I  have 

keard  none  of  these  advocates  or  representatives  of  the  working  people 

who  have  spoken  before  this  Congressional  committee  suggest  a  national 

appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  people  where  the  States  have 

If"  lUled  to  provide  adequately  for  it.    Have  you  ever  considered  that  sub- 

iect  t — A   I  have  not.    The  fact  of  the  public  schools  in  this  amntry 

oeiDg  wi(hin  the  i-each  of  everybody  seems  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 

think  much  about  that  while  there  are  so  many  more  urgent  subjects. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  schools  are  within  the  reach  of 
everybody  in  this  city  f — A.  I  believe  they  are,  except  in  cases  where 
people  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  send 
^lu*ir  children  to  school  from  the  want  of  clothing. 
[  Q*  Well,  are  the  public  shools  within  the  reach  of  any  who,  for  any 
f  ■twiMOii  whatever,  are  unable  to  attend  them  t — A.  Of  course  they  are 
i:>fcejrond  the  reach  of  any  children  who  cannot  go  to  them  with  nice, 
rdean,  decent  clothing. 

«        Q.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  children  who  cannot  go  to  them  there 
i  WB  practically  no  schools  ? — A.  Yes. 

C      Q.  Do  you  understand  that  all  the  children  in  this  city  can  go  to 
^ashoolt — ^A.  I  do  not  undi'rstiiud  that  they  aU  can. 

Q.  If  there  was  money  appropriated  by  the  General  Oovemment  to 

ve  that  obstacle,  it  could  be  removed,  could  it  noti — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 

1 1  think  there  are  schools  enough  already  for  the  children — I  fancy 

Q*  Do  you  know  how  the  fact  is  f — A.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint 
le  of  the  want  of  schools;  but  I  could  make  this  complaint,  that  the 
Ly  ot  the  parents  often  prevents  tliein  from  being  able  to  send  their 
ildren  to  school. 

Q.  That  is  just  as  great  an  obstacle  to  the  education  of  the  children 
though  there  were  no  schools  provided,  is  it  notT — A.  Just  the  same 


*)•  Now,  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  school  accommodation 
'^  do  yon  know  anything  about  that  t — A.  No. 
.  I  went  into  one  school  in  this  city,  and  the  gentleman  in  charse 
■e  that  there  were  at  least  2|()00  children  in  that  ward  that  comd 
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not  get  inside  of  the  schools,  either  the  public  or  the  parochial  schools* 
Were  yon  aware  of  thatf — A.  Well,  I  wonld  not  be  snrpnsed. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Post,  whom  you  know  and  who  has  testified  here,  says 
that  last  year,  as  appears  from  the  public  statistics,  there  were  over 
100,000  children  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  did  not  get  into  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Post.  The  public  schools. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  any  of  those  children  attend  the  parochial 
schools! 

Mr.  Post.  That  we  cannot  tell;  the  statistics  do  not  show. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  that  in  the  tenth  and  seventeenth 
wards  the  school  room  is  not  sufficient  for  the  children. 

Q.  Well,  taking  the  country  at  large  with  reference  to  that  matter  of 
illiteracy,  which  seems  to  be  conceded  by  the  working  people  to  be  one 
great  underlying  canse  of  their  troubles,  do  they  not  know  that  the 
National  Government  has  power  to  help  to  remove  that  evil,  or  to  re- 
move it,  and  why  do  they  not  ask  that  the  Government  shall  do  sof — 
A.  Perhaps  they  do  ask  that. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  series  of  measures  proposed  here  by  different  rep- 
resentatives of  the  working  people,  but  nothing  ba^s  been  said  on  that 
subject  except  incidentally.  Now  that  is  something  that  we  can  do,  and 
I  wonder  that  they  do  not  ask  it.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  T — 
A.  Well,  they  are  asking  for  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  yoa 
know. 

Q.  What  good  would  that  do,  except  as  a  step  toward  relief! — A.  It 
would  afford  means  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
their  homes,  and  wou](^include  this  question  of  illiteracy,  among  othern. 

Q.  But  that  is  already  known. — A.  Then  your  idea  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  national  bureau  of  statistics. 

Q.  Not  at  all :  but  I  wonder  why  the  workingmen  and  their  n^prt-- 
sentatives  here  <lon't  urge  Congress  to  aid  them  in  theestablisliment  of 
schools  and  in  the  education  of  the  people. — A.  I  hope  that  alt^T  this 
committee  makes  its  report  Congn.»as  will  be  willing  to  do  that,  as  well 
as  other  things. 

Q.  This  same  committee  reported  a  bill  in  the  last  Congn*ss  appr«>- 
priating  $15,000,000  for  educational  purposes.  Tliat  bill  will  eonie  up 
in  the  next  Congress,  and  if  the  laboring  people  of  this  count rj*  would 
put  that  measure  through  it  would  do  more  for  their  relief  than  wouM 
be  done  by  any  of  these  other  measures  which  haw  lKH»n  pn>|K>s«H|  ^umI 
many  of  which  are  of  doubtful  constitutionality. — A.  If  thiseominitti^' 
wouhl  introduce  a  bill  whieh  would  secun*  to  every  man  a  home*  whirli 
would  provide  that  everk'  man  is  entitled  to  a  lot  for  a  home  for  him- 
self and  children,  that  would  do  more  to  edueate  the  iH*ople  and  would 
give  them  more  incentives  to  Si'lt'-education  than  all  the  bun*aus  of  la  In  ir 
statistics  and  all  the  education  bills  that  you  ccmld  bring  in  from  imw 
until  doomsday.  The  great  difficulty  with  tlie  jM^ople  in  n>gard  to  edu- 
cation is  that  so  many  of  them  are  unable  t4>  send  their  ehihiren  to  m^hmd 
for  want  of  proper  clothing  and  proper  home  intluenees. 

Q.  Go  on  and  suggest  any  further  ideas  which  you  tliink  may  Ih*  of 
service  to  us  in  connection  with  this  general  subject,  for  I  sec*  that  yoa 
have  a  good  many  that  are  excellent. 

WORKmOMEN  GROWING  MORE   INTELLIGENT. 

A.  I  have  noticed  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  working  |i«o- 
pie  within  the  last  qnartor  of  a  centarj — ^in  this,  that  they  know  bow  to 
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present  their  case  mnch  better  than  they  used  to  do.  Twenty  or  twenty- 
fivo  years  ap^  in  England  the  workingmen  simply  said  that  they  were 
"hard  up,**  and  they  generally  blamed  the  Government  or  the  Queen  for 
it,  but  since  then  they  have  leanied  to  understand  things  better  and 
to  apply  practical  remedies.  In  this  country,  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Tweed  was  king  of  New  York  City,  and  the  working  people  were 
employed  by  him,  and  things  went  on  as  he  directed,  and  everything 
was  supposed  to  be  all  right;  but  the  workingmen  view  things  very 
diflerently  now. 

FREE  TRADE. 

There  is  a  subject  that  has  been  much  discussed  in  this  country  and 
somewhat  discussed  here  that  I  would  like  to  say  something  about,  and 
that  is  free  trade. 

Mr.  George.  You  have  a  right  to  give  your  views  about  that  subject 
in  its  relation  to  American  labor. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question,  free  trade.  Tailors, 
shoemakers,  hatters,  and  other  tradesmen  would  like  that  their  wares 
should  wear  out  quickly;  lawyers  do  not  object  to  a  complicated  stat« 
of  soci«>ty  so  long  as  they  can  make  good  fees  for  teasing  it  out ;  there 
is  no  criminal  judge  in  the  land,  I  suppose,  that  would  wish  for  the  total 
abolition  of  crime ;  and  every  kind  of  labor  is  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition in  this  resiiect.  Now,  the  custom  tailoring  business  would  be 
mined  by  free  trade :  the  iron-workers  would  be  ruined  by  firee  trade  or 
a  low  tariff,  and,  in  ract,  nearly  all  the  industries  in  this  country  would 
Buffer  by  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  I  don't  believe  there  would  be  an 
iron  ftirnace  in  blast  here  in  twelve  months  if  we  had  free  trade.  As 
long  as  the  land  is  monoi)olized,  so  long  will  free  trade  be  impracticable 
here  and  everywhere  else.  Wherever  the  land  has  been  held  by  the 
fewest  number  of  people,  there  the  poverty  of  the  masses  has  been  the 
greatest.  In  Ireland,  where  there  are  fewer  landlords  than  in  England, 
there  is  more  poverty  than  in  England.  And,  mark  you,  Ireland  is  one 
of  the  greatest  free-tnide  countries  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  known  to  man.  England  always 
wants  free  trade  in  com  and  in  the  food  which  her  i>eople  consume. 
England  is  simply  a  great  workshop  for  supplying  the  world  with  manu- 
factured goods.  There  is  but  very  .little  hind  in  England,  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  what  there  is  is  held  lor  the  most  part  as  pleas- 
ore  grounds  tor  the  nobility ;  eonso(|ii(Mitly  Eiif^land  is  of  course  in 
fovor  of  free  trade.  In  this  country  1  believe  it  is  more  of  a  political 
iiwue  than  a  subject  to  which  great  tliinkers  have  given  close  atten- 
tion, but  I  am  convinced,  as  i'ar  as  my  own  knowledge  of  free  trade 
is  concerned,  that  it  would  be  most  ruinous  to  this  country  to  adopt 
that  system.  As  the  history  of  this  country  will  sliow,  from  time  to 
time  the  i)eople  have  demande<l  protective  tariffs,  and  those  taritrs'have 
iHM'n  nec4»ssary  in  order  to  protect  American  workingmen  from  compe- 
tition of  the  lower-paid  laborers  of  France  and  (iermniiy  and  England, 
who  have  been  able  to  manufacture  goo<1s  so  mm^h  cheaper  than  the 
same  things  could  be  manufactured  here. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  SUPEUIOR  TO   FOREIGN   GOODS. 

There  is  an  absurd  idea  in  this  country  that  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
iJEKstnre  are  superior  to  our  own.  That  is  not  so.  As  a  mnn  who  is 
urfng  Bilk,  for  example,  every  day,  I  say,  and  I  can  prove,  that  the 
Amarican-mado  silk  to-day  is  the  best  in  the  world.    Take  the  colored 
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fabrics  of  silk,  manufifictared  here  in  America  aud  dyed  here  in  America, 
you  Und  that  the  dyes  are  purer  and  retain  their  colors  in  all  lights, 
whore^is  the  silk  fabrics  dyed  in  England  appear  under  gasligbt  of  a 
maroon  or  a  red  color.  I  have  to  use  silk,  of  course,  in  my  business,  and 
when  a  piece  of  silk  is  put  on  the  counter  the  customer  will  nearly 
always  ask,  "  Is  ibis  imported!''  "Yes."  In  fact  it  has  been  imported 
from  New  Jersey. 

As  a  tailor  doing  the  very  best  kind  of  custom  work,  I  can  testify 
that  there  are  clotbs  made  in  this  country'  which  are  better  than  any 
other  cloths  I  have  ever  had  in  my  hands  anywhere;  the  tweeds  and 
other  cloths  of  that  description  made  in  the  Globe  Mills  are  bettor  than 
the  same  chiss  of  goods  made  abroad,  in  France  or  Germany  or  England. 
Yet  they  do  not  receive  the  same  encouragement  in  oar  own  market 
that  the  foreign-made  articles  do,  even  though  they  are  better,  and 
though  any  practical  tailor  will  tell  you  that  they  are  better.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  silks.  The  sewing  silk  manufactured  in  America  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  machine  silk  maimfactured  in  America  is  the 
best  in  the  known  world.  1  understand,  too,  that  the  iron  and  the  steel 
mude  in  this  country  are  equal  to  any  ailicles  of  that  kind  that  are 
made  anywhere. 

Now,  i  would  say  to  the  free-trader,  "If  you  are  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  in  (lod's  name  begin  by  importing  as  many  houses  as  you  can, 
decent  houses  that  your  i)eople  can  live  in  comfortably,  instead  of 
being  hoisted  up  in  the  great  elevators  that  we  have  here."  l»ut  this 
free-trade  system  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  jren- 
eral  spirit  of  this  country,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  article 
that  man  requires  that  cannot  be  i)roduced  here.  Tliere  is  not  an  ar 
tide  that  is  necessary  to  the  eomfort  and  enjoyment  of  life  but  can 
be  produci'd  on  American  soil;  and  that  being  so,  I  do  not  see  any  gooil 
reason  for  the  encouragement  of  importation.  This  country  slutiihl  Im* 
exclusively  for  Americiins.  This  is  the  gnmdest  <'«)unh-y  in  the  wi>iM. 
the  last  boon  of  divine  Providence  to  the  human  raee.and  our  cxamph- 
should  be  such  that  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  tyranny  that  all  the 
peoples  are  subjected  to  will  be  obliterated  by  the  force  of  th<^  exanijih* 
set  by  this  country.  Hut  the  misfortune  is  that,  instead  of  settin;r  a 
noble  example  to  the  peoi>le  of  the  Old  World,  we  are  endeavt>rin;:  to 
ape  the  worst  and  most  ])ernieious  cliaracteristicsof  the  most  W4>i'tlil«->s 
people  of  the  Old  Worhl.  We  are  trying  to  emulate  them  in  their 
worst  vices,  instead  of  trying  to  improve  upon  their  virtues.  Nnw  1. 
have  given  you  my  views  of  free  trade,  and  i  believe  I  have  given  vnu 
my  views  generally  on  all  the  subjects  that  I  wi.shed  to  lay  l>elure  \  on. 

RELATIVE    CONDITION   OF    EUROPEAN   AND    ASfl-LRICAN   WORKINCMKN. 

1  don't  know,  however,  whether  I  have  stated  clearly  my  ofiiniiin  as 
to  the  comparative  conditii»n  of  tli<'  workingnien  hen*  and  in  Kuropt*. 
It  is  all  nonsense  for  the  iMHirth  of  .July  (»rators  to  teli  us  here  in  ihis 
country  that  we  are  so  much  better  otf  than  they  are  in  Kiin»|»«'.  I 
found  the  workiugmen  in  Paris  equal,  if  not  .superior,  to  the  working 
men  in  New  York.  I  want  to  be  properly  understiNnl  when  I  say  that 
the  <*xpression  heard  fi*om  time  to  tinii'  here  about  the  "pau|>«T  hiU»r" 
of  Kiintjie,  anil  the  statement  so  often  niaile  about  the  condition  of  Mie 
])eop!e  here  being  so  much  better  than  that  of  the  ]HH)ple  then*,  is 
unfounded  ;  it  is  a  dream.  In  Loogoiitei*.  a  small  town  in  Indiana.  ^  hen* 
a  train  that  1  was  on  broke  down  one  <lay.  I  dtni'l  think  there  was  a 
luaf  of  bread  to  be  sold  iu  the  loi-ality,  and  the  expression  that  m5eiued 
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to  bave  fixed  itself  on  the  faces  of  the  people  there  was  something  that 
]  bave  never  seen  except  on  the  borders  of  Spain  and  France.  Those 
people  were  agricultnrists^  and  their  condition  was  very  bad. 

IMPORTATION  OP  LABOR  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

Of  course,  you  have  heard  of  the  importation  of  labor  from  Europe 
under  contracts  made  there.  That  is  a  great  evil,  and  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Our  remaining  time  is  very  brief,  but  before  yon  leave  the  stand 
I  should  like  to  have  your  views  in  regard  to  trades  unions. 

TRADES  UNIONS. 

A.  I  am  of  o])inion  that  the  members  of  any  trade  without  a  union 
are  slaves.  The  only  means  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  workingmen  is 
through  the  trades  union.  The  union  protects  him  from  the  encroach- 
nieiitH  of  his  emi>Ioyer;  the  union  buries  liim  when  he  is  dead  and  gives 
him  confidence  while  he  is  alive  that  he  will  not  be  buried  in  a  pauper's 
grave ;  the  unions  comfort  their  sick  and  Ciire  for  their  members  who 
are  out  of  employment.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  method  that  I  know 
of  to-day  and  no  other  thing  that  has  improved  the  condition  of  work- 
ing |)eople. 

The  unions  are  the  only  instrumentalities  of  which  the  workingmen 
have  availed  themselves  successlully  for  the  impr4)vement  of  their  con- 
dition. The  unions  have  been  in  the  nature  of  co-operative  institutions, 
an<l  have  improvetl  at  once  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  their 
members.  Trades  unions  have  done  more  for  mankind  than  the  Church 
hart  done,  more  than  the  Church  of  England  and  all  the  churches.  They 
bave  educate<l  and  cultivated  the  miner,  the  agricultural  laborer,  the 
cot  ton-spinner,  the  cotton -weaver,  and  all  classes  of  openitivcs  more 
that  all  the  ministers  in  the  country  have  done,  and  some  of  the  minis-' 
ters  bave  l>een  free  to  admit  that  fact  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  clerg>'  that  have  made 
than  admission T — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  give  the  names 
at  all.  I  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Schotiehl,  of  ManchcKter,  s«)  de- 
elared.  lie  is  now  dead.  I  believe,  to<>,  that  Mr.  tlabez  Burns  declared 
in  a  pnblic/  meeting  in  Exeter  Ilall  that  the  trades  unions  were  doing 
more  good  than  even  his  own  religious  denomination  was  doing.  J  be- 
lie%'e  that  Canlinal  Manning,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  in  England 
Q|MMi  this  subject,  having  been  much  interested  in  the  labor  question. 
Mid  at  a  public  meeting  that  the  union  of  the  agricultural  laborers  had 
done  more  to  improve  their  morals  than  any  other  thing  that  he  was 
aware  of.  In  those  rural  districts  in  England  they  had  always  churches 
in  abundance,  but  the  church  never  improved  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cnlciiral  laborers,  while  the  unions  have  improved  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Canlinal  Manning,  a  great  churchman,  has  been  obliged  to 
admit  the  fact  from  a  public  platform. 

Q.  What  has  l>een  the  eft'ect  of  the  trades  unions  in  this  country  f — 
A.  If  ft  were  not  for  the  trades  unions  in  New  York  City  the  working- 
men  could  not  have  abolished  the  systeni  of  cigar-making  in  the  tene- 
iDtf»nt  houses,  nor  that  remnant  of  British  slavery  left  upon  our  statute 
books,  the  <^ conspiracy"  laws.  Trader  unions,  by  their  agitation,  pro- 
OTred  the  abolition  of  those  things.    Trades  unions  have  enhanced  the 
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wages  of  the  workingmen  in  some  instances.    As  a  trade  anioiuKt  I 
never  have  believed  that  the  enhancing  of  the  wages  of  any  particolar 
class  is  of  any  benefit  except  to  that  particalar  class,  becansc  the  ma- 
jority, or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  strikes  engaged  in  in  this  iiiid 
every  other  country  have  been  won  by  the  workingmon,  and  yet  their    J 
condition  is  not  very  mnch  better.    In  other  words,  if  you  woidd  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  workingmen  by  the  increase  of  wages  the  in- 
crease iinist  come  from  the  class  above;  bnt  you  see  the  contnm*  is  the 
fact.    That  is  brought  about  by  the  monopolies,  the  monopoly  m  rail- 
roads, the  monopoly  in  telegraphs,  the  monopoly  in  land,  the  "first  the 
worst  of  all,  and  the  one  from  which  proceed  all  the  others.     In  fact  thift 
is  the  great  nation  of  monopolies  to-day.    Unless  some  wise  legislation 
is  enacted  here  to  protect  the  many  from  the  aggressions  of  the  ft?w, 
this  will  become  the  worst  conditioned  country  that  ever  exij*t*Hl.    Un- 
less something  is  done,  before  many  years  have  gone  past  this  ooniitry 
will  see  a  revolution,  the  bloodiest  revolution  which  the  annals  of  history 
have  ever  recorded,  because  the  growing  intelligence  and  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  masses  of  people,  this  undercunent  that  is  mtmng 
under  the  labor  movement,  will  culminate  either  in  a  revolution  or  io 
the  sudden  overthrow  of  monopolies. 

MONOPOLIES  MORE  POWERFUL   IN  AMERICA  THAN  ELSEWHERE. 

Monopoly  in  every  other  land  is  an  infant  compared  to  what  it  ii 
here.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  a  man  can  amass  in  a  few 
years  a  hundred  million  dollars  by  a  monopoly  exce])t  in  America.  That 
amount  of  money,  nor  one-half  of  it,  could  not  be  accumulated  in  that 
way  anywhere  except  here.  In  this  country  the  growth  of  numopolies 
has  been  encouraged  and  fostered,  and  if  one  man  can  realize  ^970,000,000 
in  a  few  years  another  man  will  follow  him  and  probably  n*alize  twice 
as  much.  Now,  the  workingmen  in  their  crude  way,  without  studvinj; 
the  laws  of  political  economy,  can  only  see  the  surfatre  of  these  things. 
They  see  a  man  grabbing  so  much  for  himself;  they  see  that  h«»  L:is 
accumulated  so  many  millions  of  money  in  a  short  time,  while  they  are 
hardly  able  to  live,  and  when  men  are  in  that  condition  they  will  not 
reason  about  these  matters,  and  the  result  will  be  that  unless  theiv  is 
a  change  in  our  legislation  a  i-evolution  must  come  in  the  end.  The 
working  people  have  lost  faith  in  the  ballot.  If  they  had  not,  they 
would  be  more  conservative  of  the  ballot  than  they  are.  Tliev  do  nut 
care  about  it  now — they  are  willing  to  give  it  for  a  dollar  or  a  glass  of 
beer. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  voters  of  this  oonntn 
generally? — A.  With  reference  to  the  votei^s  of  this  city  and  the  vottw 
generally.  It  is  no  worse  here  than  it  is  elsewhere.  I  live  in  thi*  o^miii- 
try,  15  miles  out  on  Long  Island.  There  is  a  "Tweed''  in  every  villii;;f 
in  the  United  States — a  ix^ss.  Yon  know  that  the  banking  inllmMice 
has  a  man  in  every  village  to  look  after  its  interests;  he  has  a  niroottiiv 
and  he  pays  for  a  glass  of  beer  for  everybody  that  likes  a  glass  of  Wr. 
He  looks  alter  the  primaries 5  he  is  generally  the  man  selected  to  goto 
the  county  convention  and  to  the  State  convention.  Out  of  the  county 
convention  the  State  convention  is  manufactured,  and  I  suppose  tbat 
out  of  the  State  convention  the  national  conventions  are  mauufacttinMlf 
and  they  are  all  manufactured  out  of  the  monopoly  pot  You  kuow 
all  that. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  forcible  revolation  as  likely  to  leaalt  from  that 
state  of  things. — A.  I  da 
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Q.  Have  3*00  ^ven  up  all  hope  of  the  ballott — A.  I  have  not  given 
np  hope  of  the  ballot  at  all.  It  is  the  weapon  of  reason.  I  am  simply 
voicing  the  opinions  of  the  workingmon.  This  in<liff(|}renoe  of  the  peo- 
ple is  proof  to  me  that  they  have  lost  hope  in  it  becanse  they  once  fought 
for  the  ballot,  but  now  they  do  not  care  about  it  I  am  convinced 
myself  that  many  of  the  evils  that  afflict  the  community  can  be  reme- 
died by  the  ballot.  I  believe  that  workingmcn  can  remedy  them  and 
caq  secure  to  themselves  in  that  way  all  that  they  have  a  right  to  b;^ 
the  ballot ;  but  if  a  man  has  lost  faith  in  the  ballot  he  will  naturally 
turn  to  other  means.  There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  the  ballot 
mi^ht  have  averted  a  bloody  war,  but  it  did  not. 

Q.  From  your  standpoint  in  regard  to  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
and  with  your  alternative  of  a  bloody  revolution  unless  the  ballot  pre- 
vents it,  and  your  idea  that  the  ballot  is  becoming  more  and  more  cor- 
ru]it,  I  want  to  get  your  view  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  save 
the  ballot,  through  which  alone,  according  to  your  view,  society  can  be 
cmved  peacefully. — ^A.  I  believe  the  first  thing  would  be  to  enact  some 
uienus  whereby  the  ballot  could  not  be  us^  corruptly,  as  it  is  now. 
Instead  of  having  candidates  selected  now  by  a  dozen  or  two  of  politi- 
cal ^^  heelers,"  I  would  have  a  room  set  apart,  with  the  names  of  the 
candidates  written  down,  and  let  each  man  take  his  ballot  without  any 
force  or  flattery  or  outside  inducements  (either  beer  or  anythiug  else), 
and  go  into  that  room  and  select  the  candidate  he  preferred,  and  deposit 
his  vote  in  the  box  without  the  interference  of  the  men  now  who  hang 
around  the  ballot-box  or  anybody  else.  I  understand  that  in  England 
neither  the  inspector  nor  anybody  else  can  see  the  ballot;  neither  the 
ballot  that  the  man  casts  nor  the  man  himself  is  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze,  but  he  takes  his  ballot  and  deposits  it  in  the  box  himself.  On 
that  plan  a  man  will  vote  intelligently  and  honestly.  But  when  he  is 
jammed  up  between  two  men  and  brought  up  to  the  door  of  the  box 
with  the  ticket  in  his  hand  which  anybody  can  see,  it  is  a  mere  sham  to 
call  that  voting  by  ballot. 

[End  of  testimony  produced  by  the  Central  Labor  Union.] 


New  Yore,  August  30, 1883. 
A*  T.  Peck  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  Danbury,  Conn. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  f — A.  I  have  been  in  about  all 
aorts  of  business  ever  since  I  was  six  years  of  age. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  s<iy  a  while  ago  that  yon  had  seen  something 
in  the  testimony  given  here  as  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people 
which  was  not  correct  according  to  what  you  knew  to  be  their  condition 
in  Danbury  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  that,  you  may 
proceed  to  do  so. 

HISTORY  OF  A  STRIKE  OF  THE  HAT-MAKERS   OP  DANBURY. 

A.  Well,  in  Danbury  some  two  years  ago  there  was  a  lock-out  of  the 
Joonieymen  hatters.  It  began  because  the  manufacturers  understood 
that  the  trades  union  would  not  allow  any  more  apprentices  than  a  cer- 
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tain  number  in  a  factory,  and  tho  principal  manufacturer  locked  out 
some  two  hundred  of  the  operatives  on  that  ground.  But  that  the 
committee  may  understand  the  condition  of  the  hat  trade  in  Danbnry, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  a  man  of  average  strength  and  intelligence 
can  learn  hat-making  in  six  weeks  so  as  to  command  full  wages.  The 
trades  unions,  seeing  that,  and  seeing  that  there  were  so  many  api)i*en- 
tices  taken,  detenuined  to  block  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers 
by  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices.  You  will  understand  that  some- 
times the  orders  for  hats  come  in  so  fast  that  they  have  to  overcrow«l 
the  factories  to  get  the  orders  out  in  time  for  the  trade,  and  if  the  manu- 
facturers were  blocked  off  from  getting  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
operatives,  of  course  sometimes  they  could  not  till  their  onlers.  There- 
fore this  large  manufacturer  said  to  the  men :  "Xo,  this  will  never  do  in 
the  world;  we  will  make  a  test  case  of  this,  and  see  whether  you  shall 
govern  the  trade  or  whether  the  manuiacturers  shall  govern  thetradf"; 
so  he  locked  out  his  operatives  and  the  lock-out  continued.  Now,  tlie 
operatives  in  Danbury  are  among  the  most  intelligent  mechanics  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  an  extra  intelligent  class  of  people.  They 
are  all  educated  people,  that  is,  educated  as  far  as  our  gradi'd  ^clmols 
have  educated  them  ;  almost  any  of  them  can  preside  at  a  i)ublic  meet- 
ing or  make  a  speech,  and  cjin  take  up  any  of  the  business  men  <ir  law- 
yers of  the  town  upon  any  subject,  State  or  nati(»nal.  and  hold  tln'ir 
own  against  them  very  well.  This  idea  of  the  union,  that  only  so  many 
api)rentices  should  be  allowed  in  a  factory-  came  from  an  outside  source, 
and  not  especially  from  the  operatives  in  Danbury.  Well,  the  battle 
went  on  for  three  or  four  weeks.  AVlien  it  became  noised  about  that 
this  contest  was  going  on,  and  that  this  large  hat  (establishment  wanted 
operatives,  men  came  in  by  the  hundred  and  ap]>lied  to  learn  the  trade, 
and  the  result  was  that  the.  manufacturer  in  the  <'ourse  (»f  ten  days  had 
a  hundred  men  learning  th<»  trade,  being  taught  by  those  who,  having 
bcMi  through  several  j>revious  strikes  or  turnouts  and  seeing  that  fhi* 
result  of  this  one  must  necessarily  be  a  failure,  had  declined  to  take 
part  in  it.  They  remained  in  the  sh(»i>  and  tau;;:ht  these  m-w  mm. 
The  union  s«»on  disccivered  that  they  were  losing  ground.  ()bs«Tve 
that  there  was  no  qnesti(»n  «»f  wages  involved.  Tlie  manufacturer  was 
])erfeetly  willing  to  pay  the  wages  that  the  operativi  s  demanded.  TIh-ic 
were  other  manufacturers  in  the  vdla^e  who  said  that  they  did  nut 
care  wliat  sort  of  a  union  thfsc  men  set  up  or  wln.t  claim  thcv  made  if 
it  iiid  not  interfere  with  iheir  bu.siness,  and  that  their  mm  might  kit-;* 
at  work,  and  that  they  did  not  h)ck  their  operativ(\s  out.  it  was  i*\i\y 
this 4)ne  concern  that  made  the  lock  out  and  threw  snnie  two  hundred  Tiim 
on  th(*  street.  Another  manufacturer  in  town,  wlmsc  establishment  u  a** 
not  (|uite  so  large,  saiti  that  he  did  not  care  in  regartl  to  any  arrangein«-!it 
that  was  made,  as  long  as  he<'onltl  g(»on  and  get  hats  madt*  t<i  hhm'T  {In* 
market  and  was  not  required  to  ])ay  any  more  wa;:es.  Thi*  result  i»t  :r 
was  that  about  one-half  of  the  men  got  work  in  tin*  !'aeti»rii*>  thai  il:ii 
not  join  the  lockout,  and  those  that  got  emphnment  ilivided  their  <-  ii:t 
in^s  with  those  that  Innl  none,  so  that,  so  far  as  haiibury  wa^  «'i>*i 
cerned,  the  unimi  was  self  sn.^taiiiing.  The  unionists  determiiieil  tli.i: 
they  Would  drink  n(»  beer  or  wliisky  and  smoke  no  ci^ar**  liurin;:  thf 
strike,  Uecause  they  wanted  to  save  every  I'ent  to  Ci»nte>i  thi>  |Ni;nt. 
in  the  course  of  the  thinl  week  s<inu*  nf  the  eooler  heailed  amon^  tlit:ii 
said:  **  Look  here!  we  are  losing  this  money,  we  are  losing  this  tr.i«le: 
let  usaband(>n  th<*  card.*"  Kaeh  one  of  the  unionist.M  had  a  earil  ami  he 
had  to  prcM'ut  that  canl  before  he  e4»uld  gi*t  work  there,  and  the  loi*k- 
out  employer  tuud  to  the  men :  '*  Throw  those  eanls  away,  or  e\»^  1  woo^t 
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employ  yoa  " ;  and  tbe  wise  men  among  the  operatives  said,  <<  We  will 
give  ap  this  matter."  The  result  was  that  the  lockont  came  to  nii  end 
and  most  of  the  men  went  back  to  work.  Now,  the  result  of  the  cou- 
test  was  this :  That  the  manufacturer  knows  to-day  that  if  he  overcrowds 
bis  factory  the  very  same  men  will  leave  it  again  as  they  have  already 
done,  for  they  stand  on  the  ground  that  each  one  works  as  he  chooses. 

EARNINGS  OF  HAT-MAKERS. 

The  business  is  a  very  good  one.  The  men  earn  from  93  to  $10  a  day 
when  the  trade  is  very  active.  Therefore  the  men  did  not  want  to  be 
locked  out  of  the  factory  when  the  trade  was  active,  because  they  some- 
times are  three  or  four  months  without  employment,  and  the  contest 
was  settled  upon  that  principle. 

THE  OPERATIVES  TAKE  TO  POLITICS. 

In  due  time  there  came  on  a  borough  election  for  borough  officers. 
This  man  who  made  tbe  lock-out  used  to  be  a  prominent  politician,  and 
hia  party  used  to  control,  but  the  operatives  combined  and  took  posses- 
ion of  the  borough  government,  showing  the  power  of  the  workingmen 
wlien  they  united  for  the  purpose  of  taking  control.  They  banded 
themselves  into  a  workingmen's  party  and  took  control  of  the  borough 

Evemment,  and  they  all,  Democrats,  llepublicans,  and  Greenbuckors, 
VQ  voted  the  workiugmen's  ticket  three  times  in  Huccession,  and  they 
will  probably  continue  to  do  ft>o.  Xow  tbe  manufacturers  have  butted 
right  up  against  that.  Those  workingmen  are  intelligent  men.  They 
nuderstanu  the  power  of  tbe  ballot.  In  Danbury  there  is  a  Working- 
men's  National  Brotherhood,  which  proposes  to  govern  by  the  ballot  the 
people  of  these  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  have  sent  out  a  circular  all  over  the  country  requesting  an  answer 
by  return  mail.    In  that  circular  they  ask  these  questions  : 

Fint.  Will  you  vote  to  elect  and  inHtructConp:rc88men  to  enact  laws  that  wiU  estab- 
IiHh  a  People'H  Bank  in  pruper  localities  throughout  the  Union,  where  any  voter  can 
obtain  money,  free  of  interest,  to  buy  or  create  any  kind  of  property  that  can  be  iusnred 
against  loss  and  for  busiui^ss  purposes,  on  the  usual  security  r 

The  people,  the  tax  payers,  say, "  We  will  not  only  control  tbe  borough 
elections  upon  this  principle,  but  we  will  take  hold  of  tbe  Congressional 
fleet iouK."  Now,  there  is  no  "  conspiracy  "  law  CAin  stop  the  operatives 
from  doing  that  very  thing  if  they  choose.  One  more  thing  about  tbe 
Peopled  Bank ;  30U  will  observe  that  the  United  States  Government 
;illow8  the  capitalists  of  the  country  the  use  of  $353,000,000  without 
interest,  through  the  national-bank  act.  Tbe  capitalists  deposit  a 
certain  amount  of  bonds  and  get  circulating  notes  with  the  Govern- 
ment indorsement,  secured  by  an  enactment  whereby  they  do  in  effect 
get  $353,000,000  without  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
things  ever  discovered  in  tbe  world.  It  beats  all  tbe  railroads  and 
telegraphs  and  other  great  discoveries — this  discovery  that  tbe  Govern- 
ment can  lend  money  without  interest  iind  without  t.axing  anybody. 

Now,  the  workingalen  say,  '*  Look  here !  if  tbe  Government «  an  len  J 
moue3'  to  the  bankers  without  interest  it  can  lend  it  to  tbe  workingmen 
on  the  same  terms ;  and  it  is  to  carry  out  that  idea  that  this  Brotherhood 
is  eHtablished.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  At  present  I  am  a  gentleman  of 
Iflimre.    I  report  for  the  Danbury  News  occasionally,  things  strange^ 
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funny,  or  new.  I  also  write  for  the  Danbury  Bqpublican  and  other 
papers. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  manufucturer  or  a  laborer  t — ^A.  Ko,  sir ;  neither. 
I  am  something  like  many  others  who  got  knocked  over  by  real-estate 
speculation  and  have  been  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  and  I  am 
amusing  myself  in  this  manner  in  the  mean  time. 

Q.  HoVir  did  you  happen  to  come  here  as  a  witness  f — A.  Simply  from 
hearing  that  yon  were  listening  to  propositions  for  the  benefit  of  labor. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Won't  you  state  in  a  sentence  your  idea  of  what  can  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  f  You  want  this  People's  Bank ; 
what  else  do  you* want t — A.  That  covers  about  the  whole  ground. 
When  it  is  in  operation  the  capital  and  labor  problem  will  be  solved, 
because,  then,  if  these  operatives  in  Danbury  want  to  set  up  a  factory 
themselves,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  man  who  locked  them  out, 
they  can  do  it. 

Q.  How  can  they  get  the  necessary  security  f — A.  They  will  secure 
themselves.  The  laboring  population  of  the  United  States  banded 
jx>gether  earn,  at  an  average  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day,  $10,000,000  daily. 
Ihey  have  got  to  put  in  only  one  dollar  a  day  for  one  day  into  any  in- 
stitution and  they  have  got  910,000,000.  Again,  they  can  tax  every- 
body whose  income  is  beyond  $10,000  a  year,  and  put  that  into  a  bank- 
ing institution,  and  they  can  do  that  justly.  Then  those  who  have  got 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  made  to  contribute  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  built  them  up.  We  all  know  that  most 
of  these  rich  men  now  escape  taxation.  The  story  in  the  papers  is  that 
Yanderbilt  swears  off  his  taxes  on  the  ground  that  he  owes  more  than 
he  is  worth.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad  has 
a  certain  amount  of  bonds  out,  and  as  Yanderbilt  owns  most  of  that 
road  he  takes  those  obligations  as  a  personal  matter.  You  remember 
those  cartoons  in  the  Oraphic  about  the  poor  man  Yanderbilt  who  could 
not  pay  his  taxes  f 


New  Yobk,  Auguit  30, 1883. 
NoBTiN  Gbeen  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ghaibman: 

Question.  You  are  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  held  that  ofBcet — A.  Something 
over  five  years. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  company  prior  to  that  time  t — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  connected  with  the  company  since  its  removal  to 
New  York  and  its  consolidation  with  the  American  and  the  United 
States  Companies  in  18GG.  I  was  connected  with  telegraphy  twelve  yean 
before  that.     I  have  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  business. 

Q.  Then  you  have  witnesse4  8ul>stantial]3'  the  entire  developinent  of 
the  business  of  telegraphy  in  this  country-  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^Vhen  I  went 
into  the  business  the  construction  of  lines  had  been  going  on  for  some 
six  or  eight  years,  but,  with  two  or  three  exceptiona,  they  bad  pnred 
onremnnerative  to  everybody. 
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Q.  TLeu  I  will  ask  you  to  <;ive  the  eomiuittec,  as  a  matter  of  iDforuia- 
tiou  wliicli  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  country,  coming 
iroui  one  who  has  hail  so  large  opi>ortunitieH  for  observation  and  so  long 
a  personal  experience,  a  history  of  the  development  and  progress  of 
tel*';^raphic  communication  in  this  country,  and,  if  you  choose,  in  other 
roiiMtries  as  well.  Give  it  in  your  own  way  and  at  such  length  as  you 
ihink  lit. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  anticipated  quite  so  wide 
a  nnige  of  inquiry,  but  I  pn*sume  I  can  give  the  outlines  from  memory. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  invention  of  Proiessor  Morse  was  brou;:ht 
lo  the  public  attention  and  laid  before  Congress  about  1837,  and  an  ap- 
pnjpriation  lor  it  asked.  The  matter  wus  referred  to  the  Postmaster- 
Gt-neral.  The  then  Postmaster-General  pooh-poohed  the  matter  4is  a 
visionary  dream,  a  scheme  utterly  impracticable,  and  of  no  use  if  it 
weiv  practicable.  Ilowever,  Congress  made  an  appro]>riation  of  about 
$30,0041  for  experimental  purposes.  That  was  probably  in  1838,  and  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  under 
ground.  Their  knowledge  of  insulation  was  not  very  good  at  that  time, 
however,  and,  in  fact,  that  would  be  a  very  long  wire  to  operate  under 
lirround  even  now,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  hisulation.  When 
tb<*y  got  out  about  as  far  as  Bladeusburg  they  lost  the  curr<;nt. 

0-  [Interposing.]  What  was  thi^  reason  of  that?  Was  itthartheearth 
al»sorbed  the  electricity  from  the  wire? — A.  The  reason  was  that  the 
insulation  was  not  sutliciently  perfeirt.  They  could  not  work  even  from 
bladeusburg  to  Washington,  iH'cause  of  thr  loss  of  Ihr  current,  and 
that  was  caused  by  the  want  of  peifect  insulation.  The  current  escaped 
through  the  rubber  insulation  that  they  had,  which  was  not  as  gixui  as 
the  rubber  insulation  now  is;  it  had  liot  the  layers  of  (!^hatterton's  Com- 
|K)Uiid«  and  wther  ])reparations  that  are  now  used  to  perfect  it ;  but  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  it  would  Ik*  very  troublesome  Vo  oi»erate  a  wire 
for  that  distance  under  ground  n«>w,  even  with  our  present  knowledge, 
although  it  is  done  under  water  at  much  greater  distances. 

i^.  The  bearing  of  that  fact  1  take  to  be  important  as  throwing  light, 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  rather  popular  idea  of  running  the  teh'graph 
wires  genendly  under  ground. — A.  That  is  a  little  diversion  from  the 
main  sid>ject,  l)Ut,  as  .\ou  have  suggested  the  point,  1  will  <*xpress  the 
opinion,  which  my  examinatii»n  4)f  undergiouiul  work  on  the  other  side 
of  the  oitean  serves  to  eonlirm,  that  wlienever  the  wires  are  jmt  under 
ground  it  w  ill  be  to  tlie  detriment  of  the  ]ml>lic  service.  It  <'an  be  done, 
and  it  is  done  lo  a  considerable  extent  in  the  cities  of  the  Old  Worhl,but 
not  entirely,  as  is  supposed.  WhiU'  on  that  subject.  1  want  to  say  thiic 
I  was  reiuling  in  the  <dliceof  our  C4)nipany  in  Old  Broad  street,  in  London, 
a  Mtatement  nnule  before  a  committee  here  that  there  were  no  over- 
bead  wires  in  Ij<iiidon,  and  while  I  was  reading  that  statement  1  hooked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  perfect  network  of  overhead  wires.  The 
fieu?t  18  that  while  the  princi]>al  lines  there  are  underground,  then*  is  also 
a  very  extensive  system  of  overhead  .wires.  Telephone  wires  are  nm 
over  the  housetops,  as  they  are  h<*re.  There  is  a  goo<l  deal  of  complaint, 
an  there  ia  here,  but  still  the  wires  are  constantly  increasing. 

By  Mr.  Geougk  : 

Q.  For  telephonic  or  for  telegrai)hic  work? — A.  Telephonic  work 
chiefly ;  because  the  telegraph  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
telegraph  wires  are  under  gnmnd  in  the  more  thickly  bailt  part  of  the 
dtji  batthe  iioles  commence  long  before  you  get  out  of  the  city;  in  fact^ 

fiS  0 (B  LAW) 
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they  come  into  the  city  on  the  railroad  stractares.  XJndergToand  work 
is  more  from  the  several  depots  to  the  central  office.  Bat  even  there, 
there  are  a  great  many  overhead  wires. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  trouble  which  was  encountered  in  oper- 
ating the  first  underground  line  which  was  attempted  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore ;  just  give  us,  if  you  please,  the  history  of  that. — 
A.  W«ll,  they  did  not  want  to  acknowledge  the  trouble,  but  they  ran 
their  plow  against  a  big  rock  and  broke  it,  and  then  they  had  to  be- 
gin over  again,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  consultation  and  experiment, 
they  decided  to  build  an  overhead  line  to  Baltimore.  That  line  was 
built ;  and  then  the  wires  were  extended  to  New  York,  and  after  that 
they  commenced  extending  them  to  all  the  more  settled  parts  of  the 
country  generally. 

Q.  When  or  about  when  did  the  line  reach  New  York  T — A.  I  should 
say  that  it  was  about  1843  or  1844.  I  have  not  the  dates  accurately  in 
my  memory,  but  I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  What  organization  had  done  the  work  so  far  t — A.  Private  enter- 
prise. The  patentees  exacted  for  their  patents,  I  believe  in  all  cases, 
an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  lines,  and  consequently  the 
property  was  capitalized  in  all  cases  at  double  its  cost  value;  the  pat- 
ents being  regarded  as  having  a  value  equal  to  the  material  ]»roperty. 
At  the  time  I  went  into  the  business,  in  1854,  lines  had  been  extended 
south  to  New  Orleans  (about  1847  or  1848, 1  think),  and  my  counectioo 
with  the  telegraph  business  commenced  in  that  region.  My  inquiries 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  only  two  or  three  telegraph  proiierties  up  to 
that  time  had  ever  i)aid  a  dividend — I  mean  up  to  1854.  The  Western 
Union  Company  (which  has  absorbed  some  sixty  small  companies  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  since  that  time)  had  just  been  organize<1,  or  rather 
it  had  been  organized  in  1851,  but  had  only  commenced  operations  al>oat 
1853. 

Q.  WuwS  that  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company  waa 
paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  about  3  \)er  cent,  a  quarter.  The  Mag- 
netic Telegniph  Company,  owning  lines  from  Now  York  to  Washington, 
was  paying  about  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  New  England  Union 
Telogrupli  Company  had  paid  a  few  dividends.  It  was  known  here  as 
the  Bosion  Union.  It  was  owned  chiefly  by  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  I  think 
those  were  the  only  companies  that  had  paid  dividends  up  to  that  timew 
In  the  fiist  ten  years'  business  they  had  lost  money,  and  Inul  issued  bonds 
or  st<x'ks  to  pay  their  losses  and  to  establish  their  business. 

Q.  These  same  companies  that  were  paying  dividends  T — A.  They  had 
lost  money  at  tirst,  I  say,  but  they  had  kept  on,  and  finally  hail  got  on  m 
paying  basis. 

Q.  (live  us  such  general  information  as  you  can  about  the  iinsuocew- 
ful  companies,  what  lines  they  had  built  or  endeavored  to  builds  and 
what  losM'S  and  misfortunes  tlu\v  encountered. — A.  Well,  I  was  niiMit 
familiar  with  the  eompanies  in  the  South.  The  New  Orleaiui  and  Ohio 
Company  was  entirely  sunk  to  its  original  owners.  A  numlier  of  Iiumi 
won^  built  in  the  South  and  Southwest  by  Mr.  Olieilly,  under  the  names 
(»f  various  companies  known  as  the  People's  Telegraph  Compani«i^— «i 
line  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  one  from  Nashville  across  to  Saint 
Louis,  and  another  fh>m  Cincinnati  to  Saint  Louis.  They  all  proved 
failuies;  they  all  got  in  debt,  and  little  if  anything  wm  wet  remlind 
from  them  by  the  original  Btockholders.    There  were  dher  moh  iA> 
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stances  all  over  the  country,  but  those  lineA  soon  began  to  be  picked  up 
by  stronger  companies.  The  American  Company  picked  up  a  good  many 
of  them  at  low  rates.  The  Western  Union  did  the  same  thing,  and  I 
presume  that  in  tour  out  of  five  instances  the  original  investors  in  these 
telegraph  companies  lost  their  investment.  About  1855  and  185G  tele- 
grai>h  companies  began  to  make  piofits  pretry  generally  in  the  better 
settled  ])arts  of  the  country'.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  however,  was 
very  large  at  that  time.  There  were  few  railroads,  and  to  preserve 
the  lines  in  anything  like  good  working  order  required  a  testing  office 
every  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  the  result  was  a  great  many  deficiting 
offices  to  which  money  had  to  be  rcmitttMl.  The  receii)ts  at  such  offices 
would  be  tritling,  and  the  expenses  of  salaries  and  the  livery  bills  for 
sending  out  horses  and  wagons  along  the  lines  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  inspect  or  make  repairs  made  the  expense  account  very  large.  The 
public  were  very  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  telegraph,  and 
of  course  the  service  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  is  nowadays.  Be- 
tween 1854  and  1806  the  combinations  of  telegraph  companies  were 
nipidly  made,  the  stronger  companies  absorbing  the  weaker  ones,  and 
the  service  was  greatly  improved  thereby.  The  number  of  relavs  in 
sending  a  message  was  of  course  reduc«'d,  and  the  number  of  book 
entries  and  accountants  required  was  reduced,  and,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  service  was  greatly  improved.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  service  has  been  improved  by  ever}*  such  combination,  l>ecause 
when  a  message  can  be  sent  the  entire  distance  to  ils  destination  under 
one  management,  that  of  course  removes  a  great  many  oitcasions  and 
necessities  for  delay.  In  1866  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company, 
which  had  been  started  as  a  large  opposition  line,  had  extended  its  lines 
pretty  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  to  Salt  Lake,  covering  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Northwest  and  the  Central  States  and  the  East,  and  was  taken 
ap  by  the  Western  Union  Company ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same 
3'eiir.  the  American  Telegraph  Company  was  also  absorbed,  which  cov- 
ered the  entire  New  England  States  and  all  tue  Southern  States,  the 
American  Company  having  previously  absorbed  the  Washington  and 
New  Orleans  and  the  Southwestern,  and  the  Magnet  ie,  from  hereto 
Washington,  and  the  Western  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  That 
eompleteil  the  Western  Union  system  throughout  all  the  States  of 
Uie  Union  and  many  of  the  Territories  as  early  as  ISfJlj.  The  ca[>ital  of 
the  Western  Union  was  then  $41,(KK),(>00  and  about  sixty -one  or  sixty- 
three  thousand.  That  capitalization  was  large.  It  was  not,  however, 
made  so  much  with  regard  to  the  material  value  of  the  property.  The 
fundamental  Morse  patents  were  still  living,  and  telegniphy  was  then, 
to  some  extent,  a  monoi>oly.  I  do  not  now  consider  that  there  is  any 
mouoiiol3'  in  telegraphy.  Tlie  Western  Union  Company  has  had  com- 
petitors ever  since  T  have  been  eonneeted  with  it.  The  eapitsilization  of 
the  Western  CTnion  Company  at  that  time  was  a  gooil  deal  like  the  eap- 
itiilizatitin  of  the  Bel)  Telephone  Company  at  the  pn»sent  time.  Tiie 
capital  of  that  coiiii>any  is  selling  in  tlie  market  at  an  aggregate  value 
of  ♦20,000,000.  Perhaps  the  eapitalofall  the  aggregate  t«*lejihoiie  com- 
panies in  the  eountry  would  sell  tor  more  than  $.jO,(K)0,(KU) ;  but  the 
American  Bell  Company,  having  no  tcli^phone  exchanges  and  no  possi- 
ble lines  of  conseqnenee,  has  a  market  value  of  )?L'i),00o,ooo  to-<lay. 
!niat^  of  course,  is  ehielly  in  the  value  of  its  patents.  So,  at  the  time 
of  which  Is[K'ak,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  had  a  capital 
predicated  upon  the  value  of  its  franchises  by  reason  of  its  exclusive 
Mtenti»-right,  by  means  of  which  it  had  obtained  very  fii  vorablecontracta 
nom  railroad  lines.    The  railroads  could  not  use  the  telegraph  without 
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tbe  coDsent  of  the  telegraph  company,  aud  its  use  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  them,  aud  consequently  several  hundred  contracts  (I  don't  know 
exactly  how  many)  were  made  between  the  telegraph  company  and  rail- 
road companies  which  were  very  favorable  to  tbe  telegraph  company. 
There  are  now  existing  about  eight  hundred  of  tLose  railix)ad  contracts, 
and  there  were  perhaps  four  or  five  hundi-ed  of  them  existing  at  tbe 
time  of  which  I  speak,  securing  valuable  fmnchises  to  the  telegraph 
company,  and,  as  I  bave  said,  tbose  conti'acts  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
fixing  the  amount  of  tbe  capital. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  18GG  T-*  A.  Yes ;  180(>.  Now  the  capitali- 
zation of  tbe  Western  Union  at  that  time  was  $G00  [ler  mile  of  wire. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  less  tban  $2(K)  ])er  mile  of  wire;  so  tbat  in- 
stead of  any  ^^  watering^  having  been  practiced  since  1806,  tiiere  ban 
been  a  constant  distillation  of  the  capital  of  tbe  company. 

Q.  I  8upi)ose  this  matter  of  tbe  miles  of  wire  does  not  imply  an  ex- 
tension in  actual  longitude  of  tbe  extent  of  country  servetl,  but  meauH 
simply,  at  least  to  some  extent,  nniltiplication  of  wires  u^iou  existing 
poles  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  tbe  multiplication  of  lines  of  ]>oles  as  well  as 
of  wires.  Tbe  system  has  been  vastly  extended  in  aiea.  Tbe  exten- 
sion of  miles  of  poles  has  been  fivefold  since  18GG. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  miles  of  poles  1  suppose  you  refer  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  country  served! — A.  I  mean  lines  of  poles.  Of  course  some  of 
them  are  duplicate  lines  between  places  where  lines  formerly  exi^red. 
For  instance,  we  have  about  three  good  i-outos  from  beie  to  Boston,  and 
we  had  ]>robably  but  one  at  that  time.  But  tbey  are  mostly  on  diflerent 
routes.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  ai-e  two  lines  of  poles  on  tbe 
same  railroad. 

Q.  How  does  tbat  bapi>en  T — A.  Well,  as  lH»tween  here  and  Pbila- 
delpbia  it  would  be  impossible  to  ]»ut  all  <inr  win*s  on  onr  line  of  poli*s, 
at  least  it  would  be  bad  ecnnoni}'  to  try  to  do  so.  Tin*  line  would  not  be 
so  secure  in  its  o]>erations  eitber.  it  would  ri'(]iiin'  so  lar^re  a  ]N»le,  si» 
long  a  pole,  tbat  it  would  cost  more,  tban  it  woulil  t'ost  to  put  U]»  two  or 
tbive  lines,  and  it  would  not  be  so  reliable. 

Q.  1  suppose,  too,  tbat  in  l)uyin;r  upoiberi-onipaiiii\s  wbicb  bad  polrs 
paralb*l  to  yours,  tbose  poles  \vi*re  pr«*si»rv«Mlf — A.  Yrs,  some  wne 
a(^quired  in  tbatway.  l>ut,  notwitbst.iudin^  tbe  tivet'olil  iuerease  in  ilu* 
lines  of  poles,  tbeiv  bave  been  some  lines  of  poles  taken  ilown  and  pur 
to  eredit;  Jis  lor  iustanee,  a  line  ol'  poli-sou  a  bi;;liway,  we  wnubl  ratlier 
take  sueli  a  line  down  and  throw  it  away  than  bear  the  eo>t  of  main- 
taining it  if  we  can  get  our  wires  over  on  to  a  railroad:  and  that  i<  es- 
peeiallv  true  in  a  wotMied  e«»untrv.  Tin*  lines  of  wire  have  Immmj  in 
en»ase(l  Iroui  Tri.ooo  miles  to  about  t.i."i,oiM». 

Q.  That  is  tbe  extent  ol  your  liin's  at  the  pri»si'nl  time? — A.  Vi*s;  ai 
tbe  pivsent  time.  That  is  an  inereax-of  mnrr  thai  .Ni\l'i>ld.  The  pin;;- 
ix*ss  of  I  he  business  is  best  shtiwn  hv  a  table  whieh  1  presriiTnl  in  mv 
last  annual  re[>orl  .tud  wliieli  I  will  tile  with  tin*  eomrnittee.  Ii  dius 
not  contain  tbe  li;;ures  tor  the  \earendin;X  'luue  .'iH,  lv<.{,  ihe>  will  U- 
eontained  in  the  next  annual  re[H»rt  to  the  stoekholdiTs,  wbit'li  will  Xw 
made  in  Oelober.  This  last  annual  n'jnn-i  .shnw  ^  .'tTt.Ooo  miiI«"«  i»r  \\\t*^ 
and  l.'il.<MH)  miles  ot'  liiitvs  nf  poles.  1  have  takiMi  the  troubh*  To  fxam 
ine.  anii  I  find  this  will  be  ineriMM'd  toaluiut  iriO^tHH^  uuIe>of  ]»ttles  and 
about  4.T),tMH)  miles  of  wire.  La>t  \ ear  we  bad  llM^^^  ofliees.  1  ])n'- 
suine  we  shall  have  alnnit  1:^.500  to  show  in  our  next  annual  n*iK>rt. 
Tbe  otliees  bave  incrt*ased  Inwn  LV-*'*^'  in  1^^^  to  alMtut  K^-jUU  at  tho 
present  time.  Tbe  number  of  me8Hagi>M  ba.s  incn^aiMtl  IVom  '1.1X10,(100 
in  1860  to  38,000,000  la«i  year,  as  shown  by  the  last  reiK>rt. 
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By  Mr.  Okoroe  : 

Q.  Wbat  time  does  tbe  'Mastyear^  eudt — ^A.  As  I  have  said,  the  last 
year  reported  here  ended  June  30, 1882.  The  figures  for  the  year  ending 
Jnue  «'50, 1883, 1  am  giving  approximately,  but  they  are  not  contained 
in  thiH  table.  Those  figures  will  be  completely  made  up  »nd  accurately 
atatod  in  time  for  this  committee  to  include  them  in  its  report,  if  that 
Hhuuld  be  your  desire.  The  number  of  messages,  as  I  have  said,  has 
increased  firom  5,300,000  to  38,842,000  for  the  year  eiuling  Juno  30, 1882, 
and  the  next  report  will  probably  show  about  43,000,000  messages  for 
the  3'ear  ending  the  30th  of  last  June.  Since  180G  the  revenues  of  the 
i!onipany  have  increased  from  $6,000,000  to  aibout  $17,000,000  as  shown 
by  the  last  report,  and  the  report  to  be  presented  in  Ortober  will  prob- 
ably show  a  revenue  of  $19,000,000.  The  increase  since  ISGO  liar,  there- 
fort*,  been  nioi^e  than  threefold.  The  expenses  of  the  company  have 
increased  since  1806  from  $3,090,000  to  $9,900,000,  as  shown  by  the  last 
rei>ort  presented,  and  they  will  probably  have  amounted  to  about 
#11,<H)0,(K)0  during  the  last  year.  These  figures  which  I  have  just 
given  comprise  a  condensed  statement  of  the  business  history  of  the 
company.  The  increase  in  the  plant,  in  the  miles  of  wire,  and  miles 
of  line  has  l>eeu  90  iht  cent,  within  the  last  five  years;  that  is,  the 
plant  has  been  nearly*  doubled  in  five  years. 

Dy  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  meitn  that  the  number  of  miles  of  poles  has  been  nearly 
doubled  \\ithin  five  years  T — A.  Taking  the  miles  of  poles  and  miles  of 
wire  the  increase  has  lR»en  90  i)er  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  plant! — ^A.  I  mean 
in  the  amount  of  it — the  numier  of  miles.  The  value  has  been  increased 
more  than  that,  l)ecause  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  line  rebuilt,  and 
always  with  better  poles  and  larger  wire. 

Q,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  plant  has  more  than 
doubled  ? — A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  The  "plant"  includes  the  poles,  the  wires,  the  oflices,  and  the  in- 
MtriimentsT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  include,  I  sup])ose,  contracts,  rights  of  way,  patents, 
Jtt*.  f — A.  No.  sir;  I  mean,  now,  the  material  plant.  That  has  been  iu- 
creuMfd  !H)  per  cent,  in  its  quantity,  and,  considering  the  increase  in  qual- 
it3',  I  consider  that  it  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  value  in  five  >  ears 
fluice  I  became  president. 

Q.  Have  the  mih's  of  poles  been  doubled  or  nearly  don ble<l f — A. 
Nearly  doubled. 

Q.  And  the  miles  of  wire  have  been  more  than  doubled  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
neither  the  miles  of  poles  nor  the  miles  of  win;  have  l»een  quite  doubled 
in  five  years,  i»ut  they  have  in<'reased  in  anumnt  90  per  cent.,  and, 
ttlking  into  eonsider.it ion  the  reeonst ruction  of  the  old  properties  w^iieh 
are  charged  to  eumMit  expenses,  the  value  has  been  more  than  doubltMl. 
Whenever  a  line  is  reconstructed  we  take  down  a  30  or  35  foot  p«)h*  and 

Kut  np  a  40- foot  pole  ;  we  take  ilown,  for  instance,  poles  capable  of  earry- 
ig  eight  wires,  and  put  up  poh»s  ca]>able  of  canying  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  wires.  All  these  reconstructions  make  the  lines  a  great  deal 
better  and  mores  valuable,  and,  therefore,  I  say  that,  taking  into  account 
tbe  l>ett4.»rments  of  the  i»roperty  generally,  the  value  of  the  plant  has 
been  more  than  doubled  in  ixv^'  years. 

Q.  And  the  capacity  to  do  business? — A.  The  capacity  to  do  business 
has  been  donbled.  I  will  show  you  exactly  what  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness bus  been. 
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Q.  And  at  the  present  time  are  the  facilities  of  your  company  for  do- 
ing business  in  the  best  order  and  of  the  greatest  capacity  that  you  have 
ever  had ;  is  the  capacity  of  the  company  to  do  business  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past! — A.  It  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  five 
years  ago.  In  1877  the  number  of  messages  was  21,100,000;  in  1882,  it 
was  .18,800,000.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  has  not  been 
so  great  as  the  increase  in  other  respects  during  the  last  five  years,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  service ;  ko 
that,  although  we  have  not  doubled  the  number  of  messages  witliiu  that 
time,  we  have  had  twice  the  capacity  to  send  messages  promptly.  The 
exactions  of  the  public  increase  every  year,  .and  the  service  that  wouhl 
have  satisfied  our  customers  five  years  ago  they  wouhl  not  put  u])  with 
now  at  all.  They  require  a  veiy  much  better  service  now;  and  conse- 
quently 1  say  the  capacity  of  the  company  is  double  what  it  was  five 
years  a^o,  taking  into  account  the  time  in  which  the  messages  am  sint, 
altliongh  it  is  not  sending  quite  twice  as  many  messages  as  it  was  send- 
ing at  that  time.  The  number  of  messages,  however,  will  have  bfi*n 
doubled  in  six  years,  if  this  year  shows,  as  I  am  satisfied  it  will,  niorr 
than  42,000,000  messages.  That  will  be  a  doubling  of  th<^  amount  of 
work  in  six  years,  measured  by  the  actual  number  of  messages  sent, 
and  the  work  will  have  been  done  in  less  than  half  the  time — I  ukmu 
as  to  rapidity  of  transmission.  We  coidd  do  our  business  very  niui  h 
cheaper  if  we  were  to  do  it  as  the  British  postoflice  system  ilois;  that  is, 
if  we  took  our  own  time  to  do  it  in. 

Q.  Ilave  you  made  any  observations  in  regard  to  that  matter  in  your 
recent  visit  to  England! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  have  something  in 
sayabout  that  directly.  In  respect  to  the  chara<;ter  of  our  service,  1  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  such  telegraphic  service  in  the  world  as  th.it 
which  exists  in  tlie  United  States  to-day.  I  do  not  think  there  isan\  sneli 
senice  anywhere  as  that  which  the  Western  L'nitui  Company  areilnin;::. 
General  Kekert,  the  general  manager,  has  ivports  made  to  him  all  tlu* 
time  as  to  the  transmission  of  messages  between  prineipal  ]ioinl>  win  ir 
large  business  is  done.  I  have  his  book  before  me  and  I  will  rrail  ihmii 
it,  for  the  information  of  the  eommitttv,  some  lignreslor  the  last  month 
posted  up,  the  month  of  June,  lS8.'t.  Of  course  we  luivc  not  a  full  ;iee>iinit 
for  July  <'\ee])t  up  to  the  17th,  when  the  strike  etunmeneed:  since  liirii 
nobody  has  had  time  to  post  up  the  books.  I  will  reatl  the  ti;^nrc>  show  . 
ingtlie  character  of  the  service  lu*twcen  th«-  ]>riKlncc  e.\«h;in;:e>  in  Nfw 
York  and  in  Chicago  in  the  month  of  June.  On  .lune  1  then*  wm*  '.'*»'» 
messages  sent,  and  tlie  average  time  of  traiistnission  was  J(0  sc(*ni]il>. 
On  June  2  the  number  t>f  messages  sent  was  2.' IS,  and  the  avcra;;e  tiiuc 
of  transmission  was  .'J2  seconds.  On  .Iiuh'  3.  the  niimln'i  of  nir*>.u'i  •. 
sent  was  .'iS4,and  the  av4'ra;^e  time  of  transmis.sion  was  one  miniiti*  /.nd 
seven  s«H'.iids;  and  si»  it  goes  on  through  tlie  nunith.  Tlnic  wcii-  \'jti  \ 
messages  sent  that  month,  and  the  average  time  was  one  minntr  auil 
tlire(»  seconds. 

At  tile  Stock  Kxch a n gr  oil) ce  the  average  tirm-  was  .i  liii!i«  ^'i «■.»:«  i  U'\ 
the  entire  month,  one  minute  ami  forly-tive  secontls.     The  nniulNi   mi' 
nK"^sa;:cs  was  2,43*J  at  that  i»tlice. 

At  the  liroad  street  <»lhce,  near  the  Stock  M\ch.in;:c.  there  wen  .'».'.»•.»,' 
messagi»s,  and  the  average  linn*  was  one  minute  and  t'ortx  I'our  mchi.iN. 
That  is  our  largest  down  town  i»lh«'e. 

lietween  New  York  uml  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  New  Orleans,  a  d:*. 
tance  of  aliout   l,<i<NMniles,  i!ie  average  time  for  the  month  wa.*«  fmir 
minutes  and  filltyeight  seconds.    The  average  time  between  New  York 
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and  BoBton  was  under  one  minute.  Even  with  Havana  our  average 
timo  of  communication  was  fourteen  minutes  and  sixty-four  seconds. 

Q.  How  many  messages  were  there  between  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  and  New  Orleans  in  that  month  T — A.  Eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  messages. 

Q.  Ih  New  Orleiiiis  the  principal  point  with  which '  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change liohls  telegraphic  communication  T — A.  There  are  a  great  many 
mesBiiges  sent  from  the  main  oflBce  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  Broad 
street  office,  but  the  Cotton  Exchange  is  the  place  where  they  sell  the 
**futui-es"  and  where  the  speculators  in  cotton  m<ake  their  transactions. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  the  South,  such  as  Memphis  and 
Mobile,  with  which  the  Cotton  Exchange  holds  communication  by  tele- 
graph f — A.  I  do  not  see  any  records  here  for  Memphis.  These  figures 
relate  to  the  principal  points  where  direct  wires  run,  and  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  our  service,  I  claim  that  no  such  telegraphic 
service  can  be  shown  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Our  average  time 
with  Boston,  from  the  time  we  receive  a  message  until  it  is  enveloped 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger  for  delivery,  is  less  than  one 
minute  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty. 

Q.  What  does  the  time  that  you  give  in  those  figures  include  T  Is  it 
the  time  from  the  handing  in  of  the  message  at  the  office  to  the  time  of 
its  leaving  the  office  at  the  other  endf — A.  The  time  from  the  message 
is  handed  in  at  the  counter  until  it  is  handed  out  over  the  counter  at 
the  other  end.  ready  for  delivery.  Between  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Chicago  and  tne  Produce  Exchange  in  New  York  deliveries  are  made 
on  the  fioor,  so  that  when  a  message  is  handed  out  over  the  counter  at 
the  other  end  it  is  really  handed  to  the  addressee,  but  of  course  when 
messages  go  to  other  offices  they  Jire  handed  to  a  messenger  for  delivery. 

Q.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  state  at  this  point  what  your 
arrangements  are  for  the  delivery  of  other  messages  f — A.  They  are 
dififerent  in  different  places.    In  most  ])laces  we  have  our  own  messen- 

gsrs.    In  this  city  we  are  making  our  deliveries  through  the  American 
istrict  Company's  system.    They  make  our  deliveries  for  us,  but  it  is 
done  to  a  great  extent  under  our  control. 

Q.  With  what  nipidity  and  proini)tnes8  are  deliveries  usually  ef- 
fected!— A.  I  think  quite  promi)tly.  Of  course  you  cannot  always  de- 
liver a  message  promptly,  because  you  cannot  always  find  the  man ;  he 
may  not  be  in  his  office.  Then  there  are  other  delays  in  delivery  which 
we  cannot  always  control ;  but  as  we  consider  time  our  greatest  competi- 
tor, and,  as  we  believe  that  just  as  we  can  overcome  time  we  (*an  increase 
our  business,  we  natundly  try  to  look  very  sharply  after  the  prompt 
delivery  of  messages  as  well  as  their  prompt  transmission.  T  did  not 
myself  collect  any  data  in  relation  to  promptness  in  the  British  ))ost- 
offlce  system,  because  it  would  have  been  somewhat  impudent  to  have 
attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  evidences  of  tardiness  were  i)alpable  evt»ry- 
where,  except,  i)erhaps,  in  the  city  8er\ice.  They  have  got  a  pretty  good 
citj"  service  in  London,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  tliey  give  a  sepa- 
TUte  wire  to  each  branch  office.  That  increases  the  number  of  operators 
and  makes  a  pretty  good  and  prompt  city  service,  except  for  the  tardi- 
ness in  the  work  of  handling  and  delivering.  But  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence at  long  distances,  such  distances  as  from  here  to  Chicago,  for 
instance,  or  even  from  here  to  Boston,  outside  of  the  country,  is  exceed- 
ingly slow.  The  international  8er\  ice  is  very  much  complained  of,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  tanliness,  but  on  ticcount  of  the  want  of  public 
aooommodation.  Government  employes,  of  course,  have  not  as  much 
fntexest  at  stake  as  if  the3^  were  employi^s  of  a  company,  and  are  not 


Coiuiiit-rciul  meKsu^fs  of  onliiiury  IriigtL,  in  the  biiBy  time  of  da^*,  are  alvoat  t\^i 
hours  between  PariH  and  London  otlicoH,  exclusive  of  time  of  d«*liTery.     Hrt\vi.-ei 
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as  readily  stirred  up.  They  close  nearly  all  the  offices  there  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  eveiiiDg.  The  offices  open  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are 
closed  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Times^  a  few  months  ago,  in  an 
attack  on  the  telegraph  s^  stem,  stated  that  there  were  but  five  offices 
always  open  in  the  great  city  of  London,  and  but  fourteen  in  all  Eng- 
land outside  of  that  city. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  your  comi>any  keeping  offices  open 
for  the  a(fCoiiHnodation  of  the  public  for  longer  hours! — \,  We  have  a 
number  of  central  offices  that  are  kept  open  all  night.  In  this  city  the 
office  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  is  open  all  night.  The  i>rincipal  oth<;e 
in  New  York  is  open  all  night,  and  there  are  some  ui)-town  oflires ;  in 
fact,  in  every  considerable  town  our  offices  ai-e  open  day  and  night. 

Q.  In  towns  of  40,000  or  50,000  inhabitants  throughout  the  country  f — 
A.  Well,  in  towns  say  of  70,0(fO  inhabitants  and  upward,  such  as  lUifl'alo 
and  Cleveland.  Even  at  the  city  of  Brighton,  in  England,  a  large  city 
of  over  100,000  people,  where  a  great  many  business  men  (»f  London 
reside,  you  (rannot  send  ;i  message  by  telegraph  from  8  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday evening  until  8  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  Mr.  JIueston,  a 
gentleman  who  spent  six  years  in  London  as  the  agent  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Press,  and  who,  in  that  capacity,  was  one  of  the  largest 
patrons  of  the  telegraph,  himself  originally  a  telegi*aph  nnin,  with  no 
Interest  in  the  Western  Union,  and  a  man  who  has  never  been  acx'used 
of  being  particularly  friendly  to  us,  writes,  in  a  recent  article,  thus: 

o 

•en 
Antwerp  or  BniKsels  and  Loiidfui,  aboiir  the  same  delay,  notwfen  Bi\*mi*ii  or  Hnnihiirg 
and  Loudon,  tlH^  tinio  Ih  about  ono  hour.  TIm^m^  aro  nhort  and  mostly  singlo  rircntlH, 
the  dtduy  ariHin^  entirely  from  nieiigerneHH  of  fncilitieh.  The  averuKO  time  between 
N6\v  York  and  London  is  far  (piicker  than  between  PariH  and  London.  A  weeL*8 
business,  taken  at  random,  from  niehhageH  tran>niitted  by  day  and  by  ni;{bt,  yieldn  tbv 
foUowin^  results,  the  time  in  every  ras»*  bein<;  the  differeme  between  time  of  ftliu}^ 
nnd  time  of  n^ecipt  on  the  inKtrument  in  London  :  Twenty-three  nieHHa^eH  fmni  Koine 
average 'J  honrH  and  43  minutes;  !!{  nieHsa^^cH  from  ^^t.  i'eierhbur^  averav:c  1  hinii  Tut 
minutes;  1*J  meBsa^es  fn>m  Vienna  avera};«*  1  hour  and  lii  minuteh;  7  me>sa^i  s  iVoni 
Bru-selr)  average  1  hour  and  10  minutes;  ISO  messages  from  nerliii  average  1  limir  aiiil 
7  minutes;  ,'»*<  mi-Hsjiges  from  Paris  avera;ie  1  hour  and  I  minute;  i:t  un  s**.i.i'.s  fmni 
AniHtenlam  averagi'Ti^Jminufea;  telegrams  fn mi  CNMisiantinopleaveni;^!  aboi:!  1  Imiir-: 
from  Madrid  take  an.\  wliere  from  I  to  .'«  Iiours.  The  messages  «in  vnIiuIi  the  av4-iu{;t-i4 
are  struck  do  not  vary  mueh  Ironi  a  total  t>t'  -lu  wunU. 

By  tlie  Chaikman: 

Q.  Is  tlnTo  jiiiy  ditV<Triu*e  hrtwcM  n  l»iisnn\NS  nH'ss;i<:r(*s  vamX  x\\i\>r  ^^\'  w 
more  ;;»*iii'r;il  cliiirju'trr?  Arc  they  cvir  <-la>.siti«'<l  M'pai:it»!y  in  :h«  !*•• 
coniiMit:itinns  fir:iviM:i;:r»  ! — A.  No,  sir  \  ijussa^rr^  \\vv  sriil  in  tii»oiii«'r 
in  wlii<*]i  tliry  :n«'  rn-civfc!.     That   is  tin*  rul**  in  :i1I  trlf;:r;ii  li^*  th.-:  1 

know  of,  iMili'.N'^  tlir.N   ;il'»'  liird  :is  »li*!'i*l  H'll    |iu>s;!;;<  s  ;iT  :i  il4-li'M«'<l    i.i!i-. 
For  iiist:inr('.  wi'  liavi'  a   ni;:lit    vwXv,     Ytm    may  iih-  a   iiiosa;:*    \\\    :iiw 
tiUM*  of  (lay  to  Im-  smt  at  Tii;:lit,  at  tin-  iii^h?  lati*,  and  iit'»"o»irsr  ibaT  In 
loners  to  a  s«'|»aia!«*  <-]ass  id"  mcssap's  whu-li  an*  di-lripd  uniil  n"L;lit. 

Q.  Then  thrx-  avrra':«>  uhirji  mhi  \i\\v  sliow  tin'  wa\  in  ^^hil■ll  tlii* 
;:rinTal  pnhli<'  is  m-immI  ? — A.  Tin- way  in  which  flu*  ;:«*iK-ral  |i4ilili.  m 
siTVrd.     ^Ir.  IIu»*ston  {iocs  on  to  s;iy : 

It  lia-«  1h  I  n  I  ninii  id  njion  ni>  <  iiii\  ii  :ii'!i  li\  lu  1 1\«  \t  .ii><  ni  iii:;niiiti-  ai  i|u.i:i.  .a:.  «■ 
\MiIi  tiiiuraj*!  ii  bu^i!  i  s»- in  An-eTn  .i.  ainl  -:.\  .\i-.iIh  nt"  •  •  IiT.:  «:i'i:~  i  xpei  i  :.i  •  m  ::  . 
s  line  I'i.-r,' *-.  in  I'.miujh.  tliii!  tIii-  ;jver;!'j«'  line  !■{'  Ti;ii  Hii.t!K>]i  ri  i>n  iIm-  Wf»Tfr:i 
I'njiiii  I  nn.]M:i.v*s  JiTieH  !•»  slnitt*-:"  thati  on  any  ^vsti'm  in  liup'jn*.  i-r  :'.!i;.  •  ••'ii.trv  -.u 
Luriipe,  aiiil  that  the  nnnd>«T  iil'i'ii«ii>  ni:ide  \\\  Anii-iiian  n|MT:tier>  i!«  ni>:t  1i  ^n•.li:er 
th.in  by  Hi. In)  •  an  ••)••  tatfix>,  and  tliat  in  the'^'  it  ^|h  i  t-. and  .lil  i'{l.«'i> •  iMii.<  •  :•  •!  \«  ich 
tin-  ]ir:i«-'ii  ai  (lart  cl'ihe  Ii-Iegraidiie  ••«-i\mi>,  lb<  ]trivatt  i  nnipanit  ■<•  h.4%e  i  ijtlt-  »:taii\ 
unil  eontinuouN  imi^nivvment.  wliib-  the  teiidenr\  in  Kunipe  !■  m  «f a);njif«- nr  ?ii  n^titw 
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COMPABATIYE  AOOUBAOY  OF  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  TELEORAPH 

OPERATORS. 

Now,  in  respect  to  accnracy  I  think  we  have  «orae  advantajsre  over 
any  other  system  of  telegraphini?  in  the  world.  Our  averaf^e  of  com- 
plaints (and  many  of  them  are  of  small  consequence)  is  only  alK)ut  one 
in  every  five  thousand  messages,  or  the  one-tiftietli  part  of  1  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  own  experience,  and  I  think  it  is  the  experience 
of  every  American  that  I  ever  saw  in  Europe,  is  that  more  thnu  half  his 
messafres  have  had  some  "bulP  t^mmitteil  in  transmission,  some  word 
which  had  to  be  guessed  at  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  meaning.  The 
service,  especially  from  England  to  continental  countries,  where  the 
language  is  not  understood,  is  wretchedly  bad  in  respect  to  accuracy; 
but  few  complaints  are  made,  because  it  is  no  use  to  complain — there  is 
nobody  responsible. 

Q.  Is  this  blundering  in  the  transmission  of  messages  as  common  be- 
tween points  in  the  same  nation  where  the  operators  nmy  be  suppose<l 
to  be  familiar  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  communicating  T — 
A.  Not  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.  But  does  it  exist  to  some  extent? — A.  To  some  extent.  The 
service  certainly  is  not  anything  like  as  good  as  ours. 

Q.  In  England,  for  instance,  are  there  more  mistakes  in  telegraphing 
than  in  the  United  States? — A.  Very  many  more.  Blackwood's  Maga- 
sine  a  few  months  ago  filled  ten  pages,  under  the  heading,  ^'Freaks  of 
the  Telegraph,"  with  egregious  errors  that  had  occurred  in  the  service 
in  Great  Britain. 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  RATES  COMPARED. 

Whilst  I  am  on  that  subject  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  rates.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  have  in  this  country,  c/mntiug  even  the 
lines  of  the  Western  Union  Company  alone,  very  much  the  largest  sys- 
tem of  telegraph  in  the  world.  Our  system  in  lines  of  ])()les  and  of  wire 
is  eqnal  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  com- 
bined. 

Q.  Those  must  com])rise  three-fourths  of  all  the  lines  in  Europe? — A. 
I  don't  know  how  that  is,  but  I  can  ascertain  the  fact. 

Q*  If  you  can  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  state  what  i-elative  pro- 
portion the  Western  Union  Com])aiiy's  system  bears  to  all  the  telegraph 
systems  of  the  Old  World,  not  including  the  ocean  ciihles,  but  merely 
tue  laud  systems.  Also,  if  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  telegraph  in  Asiatic  countiies  we  shall  hv  glad  to  receive 
it.  I  ttapi>08e  the  telegraph  is  used  to  some  extent  in  India  f — A.  Oh, 
yes.  I  can  ascertain  those  facts  and  give  tlieni  to  the  committee*  heiv- 
after;  but  I  will  say  now  that  I  do  not  think  we  have  lliree-fourths  of 
the  telegra]>h  systems  exi.sting  in  the  world,  it  does  not  cHCur  to  me 
that  we  have  so  much  as  that.  The  telegraph  is  pretty  extensively  used 
now  in  a  great  many  countries. 

The  CHAlB:klAN.  I  was  not  thinking  of  Asiatic  countries  when  1  made 
that  suggestion,  but  only  of  Europe. 

The  WITNESS.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that  on  account  of  the  limited 
extent  of  the  telegra]»h  system  in  all  of  those  European  countries,  it  is 
very  practicable  to  have  a  uniform  rate  for  internal  messages,  but  you 
oan  see  that  it  would  be  impracticiible  in  a  system  so  extended  as  ours, 
and  also  that  it  would  l>e  unjust  to  our  patrons  doing  the  largest  amount 
oi  business,  because  that  is  not  done  at  great  distances.    We  send  a 
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message  over  onr  land  system  in  America  4,600  miles.  Our  system  ex- 
tends east\^ard  to  North  Sydney ,  at  the  extreme  farther  end  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  westward  to  British  America,  on  the  Pacific. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  between  those  two  points  the 
distance  is  4,500  miles  along  tbe  most  direct  route T — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  the  distance  over  the  course  of  our  telegraphic  communication.  Now, 
if  you  take  one  hundred  miles  around  London  and  another  liun<lred  miles 
around  Jji  verx)ool  you  will  find  that  those  two  areas  embrace  00  per  cent, 
of  the  telegra])h  business  of  the  British  post-office  system,  so  that  their 
shilling  rate,  while  in  a  few  instances  only  it  extends  farther  than  onrs, 
even  in  those  instances  it  extends  to  points  where  there  is  a  very  lim- 
ited business.  Therefore  90  per  cent,  of  the  business  that  is  done  in 
Great  Britain  under  their  shiUing  rate  would  be  done  here  at  the  same 
price  or  less.  We  charge  only  15  cents  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
for  10  words,  the  address  and  signature  being  free ;  and  they  genenilly 
average  more  than  7  wonls  additional.  We  tind  the  average  message 
under  the  10-word  limit  to  be  17  words.  That  is  iMJcausc  the  body  of 
many  messages  is  less  than  10  words,  for  the  date,  address,  and  signa- 
ture, which  we  give  fre^,  will  average  9  words,  I  think. 

Q.  The  thing  paid  for  is  the  same  in  both  countries,  I  suppose? — A. 
Substantially. 

Q.  It  is  the  message  itself  that  is  paid  for  both  here  and  in  £uro|>e  T — 
A.  Yes.  Now,  when  you  come  to  longer  distances,  <KX)  miles  an<i  over, 
wo  have  a  cheaper  service  than  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
a  verj'  much  better  service.  I  have  here  a  table,  which  has  been  can»fully 
compiled,  of  rates  from  London  as  a  center.  The  iiite  from  liondon  to 
Austri<i,  all  ]>oints,  distance  700  mih'^s,  is  9  cents  ])er  wonl ;  to  Belgium, 
200  miles,  4  cents  i)er  word ;  to  France,  200  miles,  5  cents  per  word:  to 
Denmark,  500  miles,  8  cents  i>er  wonl;  to  Gennany,  5(X)  miles,  0  cents 
per  word ;  to  llolland,  200  miles,  0  cents  j>er  word ;  to  Italy,  SOO  ini^es, 
10  cx*uts  per  word;  to  Norway,  liH)  miles,  8  rents  j)er  word ;  to  lion  mania, 
1,200  miles,  10 cents  i>er  word;  to  Kussia  in  EurojM*,  ],4(N) miles.  ISeeiits 
per  word;  to  Switzerland,  400  miles,  S  cents  per  won!.  Paris  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  London  that  Boston  is  IVoni  New  Yt>rk.  The 
charge  for  n  message  between  New  York  ami  I*oston  is  25  cents,  the 
same  as  between  New  York  and  all  iwints  in  New  Kn^Mand.  There  an- 
some  extreme  points  in  New  Kngland  where  we  send  a  nn'ssajre  fur  'St 
cents  from  New  York,  the  distance  being  as  gn*at,or  very  nearly  if  not 
quit**  as  great,  as  the  distance  that  any  internal  iij«-ssjigi*  in  i\Tr:i\  I5nt 
ain  is  sent  at  the  shilling  rate.  A  lO-wtinl  message,  with  the  d.it*', 
adilress,  and  signature,  averages  IT  words.  A  like  nn»ssa;:e  l>i»tw«M'n 
London  and  l*aris  would  eost  >>r}  eents.  Vienna  is  about  the  same  ijis 
tanee  In  mi  London  that  ('liiea;;o  is  from  New  Y«irk.  The  rate  from  Ni-w 
York  to  C'hie:i«»<»  is  "»()  cents,  :ind  onr  :iv«'ra;;e  nit  .s>a;:e  that  wr  ;;i*t  ."»ii 
<'4'nts  fur  would  eost  b«*tw»'en  London  iind  Vienna  §LV{. 

(j.  lias  that  dolUu  greater  |iurehasin;;  ]in\\c]  in  Knropt^  th.-in  it  Uas 
heref — A,  Vol  some  thing's  it  has.  I'or  rents  it  has.  but  for  provi«ii«»n^ 
it  has  not  quite  so  mneli. 

i).  So  tliat  it  is  fair  to  make  a  eompaiison  of  vonr  TiO  cent  i-l.nr^f 
with  the  Ln;:li'»li  eharp*  <»f  Ai..V»? — A.  Ye>,  sir.  St.  lVtei>linii:  i-» 
iihiuit  tilt*  >ame  distanee  from  London  that  Omaha  i-^  t'ri»ni  New  York 
We  send  a  niessajre  to  Omaha  for  T.*!  eents.  but  the  ehar;:e  for  the  ;i\tT 
aj:*' me.«*sa«;e  lr<im  London  to  St.  retei.>liin;i  wotiM  be^:».Ol>:  fh.it  is.  tVair 
times  a.s  ;;ri*at  as  ours.  Si>  the  eomparison  ^ivs  on.  ami  ait  yon  iniTrase 
the  distance  the  eomparison  is  more  in  unr  favor. 

Q.  The  system  of  telegraphy,  I  sup|Hisi%  is  just  the  same  lM*twt*«>Q 
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those  different  countries  T  That  is.  the  operator  of  one  nationality  un- 
derstands the  o|)erator  of  another,  because  the  ImgnskRe  of  telegraphy 
ia  the  same  everywhere,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  except  on  long  cables. 
In  all  countries,  over  land  lines  and  on  short  cables  they  use  the  Morse 
system,  the  same  that  we  do.  On  a  long  cable  they  use  the  mirror  sys- 
tem, which  is  a  modification  of  the  old  Wheat<^tone  needle  system, 
where  the  needle  i)ointed  to  the  character.  As  you  r^uld  not  look  at 
the  needle  and  at  the  paper  both  at  the  same  time,  they  made  an  im- 
provement on  that  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  on  the  paper  right  before 
the  eyes  of  the  clerk  who  takes  the  record. 

Q.  What  is  it,  then,  that  causes  the  great  disparity  between  your 
rates  aud  the  nites  charged  between  England  and  the  continental  coun- 
tries t — A.  I  think  a  'good  deal  of  it  groV^8  out  of  the  difi'erence  bet  ween 
the  conducting  of  a  commercial  business  by  the  Government  and  the 
conducting  of  the  same  business  by  individual  enterprise.  I  think  you 
will  find  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  cost  of  oi>erating  railroads 
where  the  Government  undertakes  to  do  that  business,  and  in  fact  I 
think  you  will  find  the  same  kind  of  difference  in  every  case  where  the 
Government  undertakes  to  conduct  any  commercial  business. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  cause  to  which  this  differc^nce  can  be 
attributed  T — A.  No,  sir;  salaries  are  much  lower  there  than  here.  They 
pay  much  less  for  the  service  than  we  do. 

Q.  Is  the  telegraph  a  source  of  revenue,  l>eyond  the  expenses,  to  the 
Governments  abroad? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Government  that  has 
ever  made  any  profit  out  of  the  telegraph.  The  British  post-office 
system  claim  to  be  making  about  eziieuses,  but  they  get  large  appro- 
priations every  year.  They  claim,  however,  that  those  appropriations 
are  for  the  extension  of  the  plant,  the  construction  of  new  lines. 

Q.  They  must  do  much  less  business  there  than  is  done  in  this  coun- 
try in  proi)ortion  T — A.  No,  sir;  they  do  a  larger  business  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  wires  they  have  than  we  do  in  proportion  to  our  wires. 

Q.  Tlien  if  they  are  doing  a  hirger  business  with  cheaper  ]:il)or,  and 
are  receiving  much  higher  prices  than  you  receive,  why  should  they  not 
make  money  T — A.  Well,  1  do  not  know  why ;  but  somehow  Governments 
never  make  any  money  out  of  anything.  They  manage  to  spend  a  great 
deal,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  department  of  Government  that 
ever  makes  any  money. 

Q.  You  state  the  fact  as  you  understand  it,  but  do  not  feel  (*alled 
npon  to  account  for  itf — A.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  account  for  it. 

Q.  But  you  do  understand  the  fact  to  be  as  you  have  stated  itf 

LEASED  WIRES. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  losses  of  the  British  imst -office  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  telegrapli  service  were  vers*  large  during  the  llrat  years 
of  the  business,  but  latterly  Ihey  elaini  to  be  earning  about  their  cur- 
rent expenses.  Still,  as  1  have  said,  they  require  very  large  appropri- 
tions  every  j'ear  for  the  telegraphic  department  of  the  postal  ser\ice, 
which  are  accounted  for  in  the  gi-owth  of  the  plant.  The  British  sys- 
tem leases  a  great  many  wires. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Government  leases  wires  to  private  par- 
tienf^A.  The  Goveniment  leases  wires  to  private  parties,  not  to  do 
Miything  like  a  com])eting  business,  In^cause  it  claims  a  monopoly,  but 
it  leases  wires  to  newspapers,  and  many  of  the  papers  in  Liverpool. 
Olaegow^  Manchester,  and  other  cities,  are  edited  in  London.  They 
bSTe  their  own  wires  running  into  their  own  offices. 
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By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  The  newspapers  pay  rent  for  the  wires,  I  suppose,  and  do  their 
own  work  at  their  own  expense  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  tiieir  own  expense. 

Tiie  Chairman.  They  probably  get  certain  advantages  in  that  way? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  some  of  that  business  done  here,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  is  done  over  there.  There  are  papers  in  Chicago 
and  in  Cincinnati  that  have  private  wires  rented  from  us,  and  a 
great  many  firms  of  brokers  and  bankers  have  wires  leased.  We  have 
eighteen  or  twenty  wires  leased  to  private  parties  between  hero  and 
Philadelphia,  and  two  or  three  fi'om  here  to  Washington,  with  offices 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  we  have  nine  or  ten  leased  l)etWL'en 
here  and  Boston. 

Q.  What  does  such  a  lease  imply  as  to  the  control  of  the  wire! — A. 
It  implies  that  the  party  leasing  the  wii*e  has  exclusive  use  of  it  all  the 
time. 

Q.  And  that  you  furnish  the  service! — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  furnish  the 
service.  They  carrj'  the  wires  into  their  own  offices  at  either  end  and 
operate  them  themselves. 

Q.  But  you  furnish  the  wiret — A.  We  furnish  the  wire  and  keep  it 
in  repair,  aud  we  furnish  the  instrnment-s  and  the  batteries. 

Q.  What  business  are  those  parties  engaged  in  who  lease  these  pri- 
vate wires  ? — A.  For  the  most  part  they  are  brokers. 

Q.  Do  some  oftheiiewspaiHJrs  lease  wires  fi'om  you  I — A.  Some  news- 
papers do,  but  moi$t  of  the  parties  leasing  are  bi-okers.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  more  strictly  bankers ;  as,  for  instance,  Divxel,  Morgan  & 
Co.  have  a  wire  between  here  and  Drexel  &  Co.'s  office  in  Phi]adel])hia, 
and  have  had  for  a  number  of  years.  Thi*y  ai*e  hanlly  to  l>c  classed 
with  brokers,  because  thej'  are  in  fact  large  bankers.  Most  of  tlie  wires 
are  leased,  however,  by  active  brokers  doing  a  si>eculative  business. 

By  Mr.  Oeokgk  : 

Q.  And  I  suppose  the  business  done  by  them  on  those  wires  n'late« 
exclusively  to  their  business  as  brokers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  stipn 
lation  in  the  leases.  We  would  not  lease  a  win»  to  anybody  to  do  a 
competing  business  witti  us.  Mr.  ChairnKtn.  my  exaniiiiation  so  far  has 
not  taken  exactly  tht*  direction  that  I  liad  anticipated,  and  thm't'ori'  1 
wonhl  like  to  be  permitted  to  tih»  a  jiiiptT  with  x\\v  eoniniittrr. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  consider  .your  exainiiiiition  iIomiI  at  all. 
We  desin»that  you  shall  ;ro<»n  and  make  suvh  a  statemrni  as  von  pli-a<v. 
in  your  r»wn  wav.  and  after  that  I  prrsnnn*  that  mt'iubfrs  of  the  ron.. 
mi t tee  will  wish  to  ask  yon  soino  cpM'stioii"*. 

The  Witm:ss.  IT  I  ronhl  s«»e  a  n*port  of  wlial  I  liav«*  aliiM-ly  ^aid. 
so  tliat  1  miixht  <lisiMiv<'r  wlii'tln'r  I  hayt*  omitir»|  anytliinL:.  I  niiirhl  -sup- 
ply the  omissions  later  in  my  rxamination  in>ii<'ad  ot  lilin^^  a  papfr. 

Vhe  <'nAlK:MAN.  Is  tlirri'  any  ntluT  niattrr  that  voii  havt*  in  iniiut 
that  yon  d<-siri'  hjjw  t<»  sratt»  to  tin*  «'f»nitnititM*  i 

Tin*  Wrr.NKSs.  Von  iiayr  not  asktMl  ni«»  a  word  about  tin*  striki*.  I 
lM'l:t»v«»  that  is  oni*  suhj^M't  rrf«»rn*d  li»  iti  y«uir  su'»po'Tia. 

Tlu'  ( 'II AIRMAN.  ^^'«■  intiMul  to  ask  yon  about  that,  ami  wf  aU«i  w:^h 
to  ask  yon  soiur  i|Ursfinns  in  re.^ranl  t»i  tli«'  ('a]iitali/at«<in  of  ynur  rinn- 
pany  and  tin*  allfir^'d  •*  wat»*rin;: "  of  tlii»  stork,  and  all  that  '^••rT  nf 
tliin;:.  We  want  to  tlnd  out  alwrnt  that,  as  bcarin;;  \\\n\u  thf  ^triki* — 
tlirowing  li;rht  upon  the  rfVi»nues  of  tlie  e<»Tupany  ami  nfMin  its  abiliT\  r«> 
payliigher  wa^es  than  it  pays  now,  and  uinui  tlie  ipi«'Stion  wht-tlu-rit 
might  to  pay  higher  wngeM  to  its  employes  or  deal  with  the  grif\  aiic-e^  ot 
which  they  complain. 
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THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

The  Witness.  Iu  respect  to  the  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  I  desire  to  say  tliat  the  cominitt4}e  have  received 
a  good  deal  of  testimony  from  parties  who  evidently  were  not  correctly 
informed  upon  the  subject.  For  instance,  I  saw  what  purported  to  be 
a  statement  of  the  increases  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany made  since  18GG,  and  previous  to  the  increase  which  was  made  in 
1881.  Now,  tliere  was  no  increase  at  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany between  J  806  and  1881.  One  witness  stated,  1  believe,  that  in 
taking  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Company  the  Western  Union  issued 
$2,000,000  of  its  stock  and  doubled  tlie  stock  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic, and  agreed  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on  $4,000,000.  In  |>oint  of  fact,  not 
a  dollar  of  additional  stock  was  issued  at  that  time,  but  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  was  leased  at  4  per  cent,  on  $2,000,000  of  ca])]tal  stock,  not 
$4,000,000.  In  1869^  when  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union  was  paying 
only  2  per  cent,  semi-annually — 4  per  cent.  lUir  annum — and  the  stock 
was  ruling  very  low,  about  the  time  I  retii*ed  from  active  duty  and  took 
the  presidency  of  a  railroad  in  Kentucky,  the  company  i*e8olved  to  sus- 
pend the  payment  of  dividends,  and  buy  the  stock;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  that  determination,  they  did  not  pay  any  dividends  for  nearly  or 
qoite  four  years,  but  employed  their  net  revenues  in  taking  up  the  stock. 
By  that  pn)c<».ss  they  acquired  about  $11,000,000  «)f  their  own  stock. 
A  part  of  that  stock  was  sold  to  purchase  the  control  of  tlie  Cuba  Cable 
Company,  and  another  part  was  sold  to  purchase  the  control  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company — not  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  The  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Company  was  first  taken  up  under  a  pooling  agree- 
miMit,  by  whicli  they  were  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings 
and  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  the  expenses;  but  ^Ir.  Orton,  tlu*ii 
pn^Aident  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  was  unwilling  to  make  that 
arrangement  unless  he  could  control  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  know 
that  It  would  l)e  kei>t.  Consequently,  the  Western  Union  Company 
Bold  Sl,'J50,000  of  our  stock  that  was  in  the  treasury,  and  purchased  a 
oontrolliug  interest  in  the  Athniticnnd  Pacific,  partly  with  theproceedH 
of  that  stock,  and  partly  with  other  niom\v  in  the  treaMiry.  Then  a 
stock  dividend  was  given  to  the  stockhohlers,  distributing  the  nMiiaiu- 
fler,  or  nearly  the  ivniainder,  ot  that  stock  in  the  treasury'.  There  was 
no  inereai<e  of  OAipitalization  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  AlMmt  what  year  was  that! — A.  That  was  done,  1  think,  in  1878. 
rhatstock  was  purchased  with  tluH-arningsiif  the  (•oui])any,  money  whicrh 
lH'long«'d  to  the  stockholders,  ami  was  distrilMited  back  to  \\\v.\\u  There- 
fon',  noincreaseat  all  was  made  inthrea])ita]  stockof  the  Western  Union 
L.<»ni|>any  for  fifteen  years.  Ig  the  mean  time  the  property  of  theci»mpany, 
the  plant  of  the  company,  had  i)eenvery  largely  extended.  In  LSSl  the 
tittK-k  and  bonds  of  the  American  L'ninn  Company  were  purchased  for 
(15,000,000  of  our  stock.  That  necessitated  t  lu*  purchase  of  the  stock  of 
the  Atlantic  and  i'acifie,  because  it  was  impossible*  to  continue  the  po4)l- 
iug  arrangement  with  that  company  after  taking  iii  another  c(»ni]>an>, 
mitl  still  give  them  a  peix^entage  of  the  earnings.  Kiglit  million  four 
bnndred  thousand  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  GO  per  cent,  in  our  stock, 
wan  agreed  to  be*  paid  for  the  stock  of  the  Athuitic  and  Pacific.  These 
ureemeutfl  were  made  on  the  condition  that  the  old  stockholders  of  the 
Westrrn  Union  should  be  entitled  to  the  surplus  in  the  treasury.  The 
■nrploii  accnmulate<l  in  the  trea8iir3',  not  money,  but  the  amount  of 
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eamiugs  which  had  been  put  into  new  property  aud  which,  up  to  that 
time,  was  over  $16,000,000— it  was  over  $16,000,000  up  to  the  1st  of 
July  aud  the  arrangemeut  was  made  iu  January,  so  that  there  was  prob- 
ably $17,000,000 ;  but,  to  make  the  stock  the  even  $80,000,000,  $15,- 
591,000  of  stock  was  distributed  to  the  old  stockholders  as  representing 
this  surplus ;  because  the  stockholders  had  done  without  dividends  to 
a  certain  extent,  while  these  earnings  were  being  put  into  the  plant, 
and  it  was  deemed  just  that  they  should  have  it.  ISow  the  onginal 
charter  of  the  company  declared  that  its  lines  should  be  extended  by 
the  issue  of  additioual  stock,  and  the  only  problem  as  to  the  possibility 
of  irregularity  in  that  transaction  was  that  the  earnings  were  paid  for 
the  extensions  and  the  stock  issued  afterwards.  That  had  been  done 
several  times  before  in  the  history-  of  the  company — these  stock  in- 
creases had  been  made  predicated  upon  the  earnings  put  into  thei^lant. 
Q.  Predicated  upon  earnings  of  the  plant  T — A.  Earnings  of  the  com- 
pany put  into  additional  plant.  For  instance,  the  company  in  tlie  first 
four  or  five  or  six  years  of  its  history  paid  no  dividends  at  all,  but  em- 
ployed all  its  earnings  in  extending  its  plant,  and  stock  dividends  were 
made  for  that.  I  do  not  suppose  the  company  made  them  very  accu- 
rately, but  the  stock  that  was  issued  from  time  to  time  was  ])reilicated 
on  the  increased  value  of  the  plant,  which  had  been  acquired  by  earn- 
ings which  belonged  to  the  stockholders. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  is  the  present  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union 
(Company  T — A.  Eighty  million  dollars.  Eight  hundred  thousand  shares 
of  $100  apiece. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  present  money  value  of  the  plant  t — 
A.  Well,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  an  estimate.  1  think  I  un- 
derstand what  you  mean ;  you  mean  the  material  pn>pprty. 

Q.  Yes;  what  is  its  present  value? — A.  It  would  be  very  ditliiMilt  rn 
make  an  estimate  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  tliat  tlie  material  propfiTy  of 
the  company  comprises  anytliing  lik(»  the  vahie  of  the  company.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  all  the  ])roperty  the  company  has  got.  I  think  the 
company  has  an  immense  amount 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES  TUE  VALIT.   OF  THE  WESTERN   LTflON   TKl.K 

aiCAPU   SYSTEM. 

lly  the  Cu AIRMAN: 

Q.  [lntrriM>sing.l  Ttll  us,  if  y«»u  please,  what  it  is  that  in  your  mind 
ronsiitnles  tlu'  value*  4»f  the  <*ompai'v. — A.  1  tliink  the  I'ompan*.  i«i 
worth  .*SO,UO(l,00(). 

Q.  Hut  can  \on  .-^tiile  l\\v  rlrinnits  that  nnnpos*-  tliat  v.iliii* ! — A. 
Wi'U,  thfValuahU*  tranrhisr.NWt-  iiavcon  ovtTsix  hninlriMl  milin.ni^;  Tl:i» 
value  <)rour  patt'in>  tlial  arr  >lill  uiu'XpiiiMl  (liu-iv  i^  a  '^vva\  munlM  '-..f 
;li«  ni),  aiiu  llif  j:oinMsill  of  iht*  »i»iiiji;ui\  anil  il>  fariiJii:  imjmi  :\\ .  I 
lliink  i;.>  luatfiial  i»i(»iK*ity  is  wmih  a  ;^iiMi  di-al  nmn-  than  pi-Mj.!.-  .■-•.. 
iiialr  it  at.  but  1  do  im:  >uppo>i'  dial  ii>  iii.iti-ri.il  |>i«)pi'ii\  !^\i-.l.; 
.i.NO.imo.iHMi. 

IJ.   What  tlo you, supposf  that  prnin'U\  loin-wnuiif     What  imiiM  .:  .^» 
icphitiMl  Ini? — A.  I  iiavr  not  li;:un'»l  oh  that.  >ir.     1  ran  nuU  >,i\    :;n: 
it.s  4apitali/..i:i*tn  at  $L't)0  ji^r  mile  uf  wiu*  in  a  li»\n*r  rale  of  r.i|iit. »;:;:,» 
tion  than  thai  of  any  other  telegraph  eunipany  that  ever  did  l^\I^t  lu 
this  country  to  my  knowledge.    I  never  knew  of  any  other  lolt* ^'mph 
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oompany  in  the  whole  history  of  telegraphy  that  was  capitalized  as  low 
as  $200  i>er  mile  of  wire,  and  that  is  our  rate  of  capitalization  to-day. 
It  is  less  than  that,  because  we  have  435,000  miles  of  wire,  and  then  we 
have  a  surplns  in  the  treasury'  equal  to  or  greater  than  our  bonded 
debt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  erecting  poles  per  niilef — A.  That  varies 

Sn^itly  in  different  places.  For  instance,  in  a  line  from  here  to  Phila- 
elphia  the  ])oles  of  the  character  that  we  ishouhl  use  there  would  cost 
about  $8  apiece,  and  we  should  have  to  pul  up  about  60  to  the  mile ; 
that  would  make  the  cost  of  the  poles  8480  lyev  mile.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  we  are  building  a  single-wire  line  or  a  two-wire  Hue  in  the 
western  country,  in  a  sparsely  populated  region,  the  poles  Ccan  be  had 
for  $1.25  or  $1.50  apiece,  and  35  or  30  i)oles  to  the  mile  is  sufficient. 

Q.  The  cost  which  you  are  stating  now  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  erection  of  the  pole! — A.  It  does  not  include  the  cost  of  erection 
or  transportation.  We  have  transi)orted  i)olos  from  the  Lakes  to  Texas, 
and  then  to  the  Mexican  border.  In  some  cases  the  transportation 
G08ti»  more  than  the  poles,  where  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  we  do  not 
alwa^'s  have  to  pay  for  it.  Under  our  railroad  contracts  we  get  a  great 
deal  of  transportation  in  consideration  of  the  telegrax>h  service  that  we 
do  for  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  about  the  average  cost  of  the  poles  and  the 
erection  of  them  ]>er  mile,  as  you  build  telegraph  lines  through  the 
country  generally  t — A.  Well,  I  should  think  that  a  line  of  good  poles 
anywhere  in  the  interior  of  the  country  would  cost  $300  per  mile. 

Q.  That  would  include  the  cost  of  erection  and  everything  t^A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  it  would  not  be  a  first-class  line — it  would  not  be  such  a  line 
as  we  should  want  between  here  and  Boston,  for  instance,  or  between 
hero  and  Philadelphia,  or  bo.tween  here  and  Albany. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  wire  T — A.  The  wire  we  are  using 
weighs  about  450  pounds  to  the  mile,  and  costs  about  0^  cents ;  the 
wire  costs  about  $30  per  mile,  such  wire  as  w*?  are  using  mostly.  Wo 
are  using  some  No.  4  wire,  which  weighs  750  pounds  to  the  mile,  but 
the  i'ost  of  transportation  and  erection  and  (»f  in:sulators  is  to  be  added 
to  that,  and  I  should  tliink  that  the  current  average  cost  of  the  wire 
would  be  about  $r»0  a  mile. 

Q.  Single  wires  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  the  wire  set  on  the  poles, 

Q.  IIow  is  it  where  you  put  several  wires  on  one  set  of  i)oles  !— A.  If 
you  put  several  wires  on  the  same  poles  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  cost. 

Q.  You  would  not  estimate  the  value  df  the  wires  a<*tually  in  use  by 
your  conii)any  at  $50  per  mile,  for  the  435,000  miles,  I  suppose? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  not.  Our  \\ires  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  you  had  reference  to  the  latest  and  most  ini- 
proved  kinds  of  wire,  and  I  did  not  suppose  that  all  your  wires  weivof 
aaeh  n  character. — A.  We  are  eonstantly  taking  down  old  wires.  AVe 
do  not  allow  any  ol«l  wire  to  stay  u]).  We  even  take  down  wire  that  is 
pretry  good.  The  wire  fails  lirst  in  its  Jointings;  that  is  to  say,  it  fails 
to  Im-  a  iirst-elass  conductor  when  tlie  joints  get  out  of  order,  and  wo 
go  over  itand  rejoin  it,  soldering tlie  joints;  tliat  work  our  men  ar«»con- 
fltantlv  doing.  ^Sometimes,  however,  tiie  wire  is  in  a  condition  where  it 
would  cost  more  to  repair  it  than  to  get  new  wire,  and  in  such  cases  we 
take  it  duwii  and  replace  ir  with  better  wire. 

Q.  What  is  ul>out  the  average  life  of  a  line  of  poles — if  that  is  a  cor- 
XBCt  ezpresMion  t — A.  Cedar  poles  last  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years ; 
ohestnati  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  poles  do  you  use  generally  T — A.  Generally  one  or 
the  other  of  those  two.  We  are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  a  perishable 
wood  out  on  the  plains,  or  somewhere  where  there  are  no  railroads,  and 
where  we  cannot  get  cedar.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  sent  cedar  poles 
from  the  Lakes,  and  even  from  Canada,  to  Texas ;  that  is,  they  came 
from  Canada  origiually,  but  were  delivered  to  us  by  contract  at  Chicago. 
We  have  shipped  those  poles  all  the  way  to  the  borders  of  Mexico  just 
in  Older  to  have  cedar  poles.  There  are,  however,  oc(»isional  places 
where  we  have  to  use  cypress  or  pine  poles,  which  have  to  be  replaced 
in  four  or  live  years.  However,  by  using  a  long  pole  aixl  cutting  it  off 
once  and  dropping  it  into  the  ground  again,  we  get  two  durations  of 
four  or  five  years  out  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  average  life  of  a  wii-e — how  long 
can  it  be  used  ? — A.  That  varies  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
We  have  lately  taken  down  a  wire  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  that 
has  been  up  twenty  eight  years,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  a  wire  will  not  last  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sulphur  smoke  the  wire  corrodes  much 
more  rapidly  and  becomes  honey-combed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  average  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  T — ^A.  Oh,  the 
average  is  much  greater  than  that.  There  are  only  a  few  places  where 
the  wires  are  destroyed  rapidly,  only  a  few  si)ecial  localities,  and  they 
are  quite  limited.  Our  wires  throughout  the  country'  generally  are  good 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 

By  Mr.  Puan : 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  copper  wire  t — A.  We  have  not  any  in  use.  We 
tried  100  miles  of  copper  wire,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  iron  and  cop- 
per wire  for  telegr.aphic  purposes  f — A.  Copper  i«  a  very  much  better 
conductor  than  iron,  Init,  to  get  the  same  conductivity,  I  would  rather 
use  a  larger  iron  wire.  You  can  get  the  H«ime  conductivitj'  out  of  iron 
that  you  can  get  out  of  eopi)er,  only  it  takes  more  metal.  Copper,  you 
know,  does  not  make  a  wire  by  itself;  it  has  not  Huflicient  tensile 
strength  to  hold  up  its  weight,  and  the  combination  generally-  in  aso 
is  made  by  putting  exipper  on  steel. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  steel  is  surrounded  with  copper! — A.  Yes ;  the  copi)er  is  put 
on  the  outsitle  of  a  steel  core. 

By  Mr.  Tron: 

Q.  What  isthedilVerenee  in  the  eonductivityofco]i]KT  and  iron  wires  of 
the  same  size  ? — A.  1  should  ]>refer  not  to  answer  that  question  now, 
because  1  eaniiot  answer  it  acenrately.  I  was  going  to  guess  at  it,  but 
as  you  ran  get  the  n»snlts  of  absolute  tests,  it  will  lH»lx*tter  t<>  give  you 
that. 

l>y  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Ilow  is  the  iron  pix)tt»cted;  isitgsilvanizeil  t — A.  It  is  galvanizcfL 
That,  htjwever,  is  only  to  protect  it  Irom  corrosion. 

THK  WKSTKRN   UNION   COMPANY'S   PATKNTS. 

By  Mr.  PuGU : 

Q.  What  is  your  eHtimate  of  the  reanouable  market  value  of  the  tele- 
graph patents  owned  by  the  Westexn  Union  Telegraph  Company  f — A. 
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Weill  I  Oin  only  say  that  we  would  not  part  with  them  for  several  mill- 
ion dollars. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  they  are  worth,  in  ronnd  numbers  ? — A.  Tliat 
is  »  question  I  should  want  to  think  about. 

ij.  In  estimating  the  value  of  your  stock,  have  you  put  down  the 
patents  at  any  certain  amount  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  1  believe  that 
the  true  test  of  the  value  of  a  property  like  that  is  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment, its  earning  capacity,  whether  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  its 
Kood  will ;  and  on  that  basis  our  property  is  well  worth  $d(),()0(),000.  It 
is  earning  8  per  cent,  on  that ;  it  has  a  growing  business ;  i t  is  thoroughly 
established;  it  has  franchises  that  no  other  company  could  got. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION'S  CONTRACTS  WITH  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  those  franchises  f — A.  Railroad  contracts. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  them  f — A.  The  nature  of  them  is  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  occupancy  of  the  railroads,  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
agents  and  employes  of  the  roads  in  our  business,  the  maintenance  of  our 
offiees^  and  the  turning  over  to  us  of  the  revenues.  Of  the  12,6(K)  offices 
reported  last  year,  nearly  9,000,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
namber,  were  operated  by  railroads  under  our  contracts  with  them. 

Q.  What  do  the  railroads  get  under  those  contracts? — A.  They  get 
fret^  telegraphic  service  over  our  wires  everywhere  to  a  limite<l  extent, 
and  some  few  of  them  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  most  of  them  within 
a  fixed  limit.  Then  they  get  one  or  more  wires  for  their  own  business 
on  the  line  of  their  roads,  and  they  get  unlimited  use  of  our  wires  for  the 
traDsmission  of  messages  along  the  lines  of  road  in  all  cases. 

Q«  For  what  purpose — for  general  business? — A.  For  railroad  mes- 
nagea. 

Q.  To  any  part  of  the  country  where  their  business  extends? — A. 
The  contracts  give  them  unlimited  telegraphic  service  on  the  line  of 
their  road,  and  free  service  on  the  lines  of  the  telegraph  company  off 
the  line  of  their  railroad  to  a  limited  extent.  In  many  instances,  for 
convenience'  sake,  they  i>refer  to  have  one  or  two  wires  set  apart  for 
them  to  do  their  own  business  on  the  main  line  of  road.  For  in- 
stance, their  train  dispatcher  sends  his  messages  over  their  own  wire, 
or  rather  onr  wire,  which  is  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  controls  his 
operators  all  along  the  line  of  the  road.  Lie  has  a  blackboard  right 
before  him  which  locates  every  train  on  the  road,  and  he  does  his 
bosinefls  in  that  way.  Generally  they  would  rather  do  that  business 
themselves  than  let  us  do  it  for  them,'  but  if  they  want  to  send  a  mes- 
mge  along  the  line  of  road  we  send  it  for  them  ft*ee.  Of  that  class  of 
mesiiages  along  the  lines  of  the  several  railroads  with  which  we  have  con- 
tracts no  account  is  taken,  but  there  is  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  free 
boBinesH  they  may  do  on  our  wires  off  the  line  of  their  road. 

Q.  For  how  loniji^  periods  do  those  contracts  exist  f — A.  The  contracts 
are  mostly  made  for  25  and  30  years.  We  have  renewed  a  great  many 
of  them  within  the  last  5  years.  We  have  had  no  trouble  in  renewing 
them.  Althongh.  they  were  originally  made  with  the  exclusive  advan- 
tage of  the  Horse  patents  in  our  favor,  yet  their  convenience  to  the  rail- 
leadabas  been  found  so  great,  and  the seryice  they  doforusc^ststhem  .so 
little,  that  they  have  b^n  glad  to  renew  the  contracts.  They  have  to 
haTe  their  operators  all  along  their  roads,  at  any  rate,  and  they  let  them 
do  work  for  ns  under  these  <*on tracts;  and  it  has  to  be  noted  that,  while 
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the  service  which  they  perform  for  us  in  these  9,000  offices  is  of  immense 
advantage  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  as,  it  does  not  cost  the  railroad 
companies  very  much.  K'oWj  Ihavespokenof  theexclusiverightof  way. 
I  am  prepared  to  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  that  amounts  to  nothiu^r^ 
but  according  to  the  highest  judicial  authority  it  does  amount  to  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  That  exclusive  right  of  way,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this:  The  rail- 
road com])any  gives  you  the  right  of  operating  a  telegraph  line  along  its 
route,  and  refuses  that  right  to  any  other  company. — A.  If  refuses  that 
right  to  any  other  company.  Judge  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  last  decision  in  the  Wabash  case,  held  that  the 
giving  of  the  exclusive  right  of  w^y,  under  such  circumstances,  is  bind- 
ing upon  a  railroad  company  and  its  employes — that  they  have  a  right 
to  give  us  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  their  stations  with  offices. 

Q.  Has  that  been  disputed  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  litigation  about  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  disputed  that  the  railroad  companies  owning  these 
offices  could  let  them  to  you,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  T — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  has  been  disputed }  but  their  right  to  do  so  has  been  sustained. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  was  as  between  you  and  other  individuals  or  other 
corporations? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Puan.  There  has  been  no  decision  of  the  question  as  betwecu  you 
and  the  Government,  I  suppose? 

The  Witness.  The  decision  was  that  the  company  had  no  i>ower  ti) 
gi^'e  an  exclusive  right  to  ])lant  poles  on  its  lands,  as  against  the  i)Owor 
of  the  Stute  to  condemn,  but  that  it  could  give  such  exclusive  right  as 
against  any  power  or  authority  to  give  it  to  anybo<ly  else;  that  is,  thai 
the  railroad  coni])any  was  bound  by  the  contract  with  the  telegraph 
company,  but  that  nevertheless  the  Suite  might  condemn  the  land  for 
its  own  jmrposes. 

^Ir.  PuGH.  That  is,  that  there  could  be  no  interference  with  existing: 
contracts  as  between  individuals  and  corporations,  but  tliat  the  Gdvern- 
ment  itself  could  take  the  proi)crty  for  its  own  uses,  for  »  reiisonable 
compensation. 

A.  Yes;  that  the  State  could. 

By  :\Ir.  PuGii : 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  these  patents  of  which 
you  have  spoken  cost  your  company! — A.  Well,  I  could  nut  state  that 
now,  if  1  were  willing  to  do  so;  but  I  do  not  think  that  has  much  to  do 
with  their  value  now. 

Mr.  PUGH.  ]No;  that  is  no  test  o(  their  value  at  all. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hubbard,  tlie  father-in-law  of  Mr.  liell,  came  to 
see  me  once,  and  told  me  that  we  could  take  the  whole  of  the  Hell 
l)atent  and  control  it  ftu- SlOiMMK).  We  declined  t«»  do  it,  and  ni»w  it 
lias  a  market  value  of  nearly  ^L*0.( KM ),0<K). 

Q.  Are  tliere  any  of  these  pati'Uts  which  your  coni)>any  owns  that  are 
not  in  u,se  l\v  theconipanyf — A.  1  think  we  have  some  patents  that  an- 
no t  in  use — that  we  have  fount  I  it  unnecessary  to  use.  We  ha^'o  M>m«* 
diflcrent  patents  for  various  forms  of  multiplex  and  quadniplex.  but 
the  one  we  had  in  use  was  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  not  »o  far  found 
it  necessary  to  try  any  other.  We  are' constantly  bnyiug  pateuta  to 
protect  the  value  of  those  we  have. 
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By  the  Owatbkan  : 

Q.  In  that  way,  for  the  protection  of  your  own  propertyi  yon  endeavor 
to  keep  close  up  with  invention,  I  suppose  T — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  new  invention  of  that  kind  extends  the  life  of  your 
coniiMtny  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  patents.  Tlierefore,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why,  if  telegraphy  continues  to  improve  by  means  of  new 
inventions,  the  value  of  your  patents  as  an  element  in  the  value  of  your 
property  should  not  continue  indefinitely  f — A.  It  probably  will,  be- 
cause we  sfiall  continue  to  buy  patents.  And  that  is  another  great 
contrast  between  the  system  of  individual  enterprise  and  carryin^^  on 
the  business  under  the  Government.  Since  1808,  when  Great  Bntain 
took  the  telegraph  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  most  of  the 
Earopean  countries  adopted  the  same  policy,  we  have  made  all  the  ad- 
vances in  telegraphy.  The  duplex  and  the  quadruplex  were  both  in- 
vented here.  There  is  no  stimulus  to  invention  over  there,  because 
there  is  no  competitive  market  If  an  Bnglishman  were  to  invent 
something,  however  valuable  in  the  telegraph  line,  there  is  but  one 
party  who  could  use  it  in  Bngland,  and  therefore  he  is  obliged  to  accept 
what  that  party  may  choose  to  give  him  for  it,  and  that  removes  all 
Btiraulus  to  invention.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
always  people  ready  to  jump  at  anything  in  the  form  of  a  new  system 
of  telegraphy  and  buy  it  up  to  fDund  a  new  company  on.  I  think  the 
American  Rapid  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Companies  have  both  paid, 
or  agreed  to  pay,  very  large  sums  for  patents  that  we  had  on  test  in 
our  office,  in  both  instances  with  contracHs  securing  us  the  right  to  buy 
if  we  thought  it  desirable,  and  which  we  declined  to  buy  because  we  did 
not  find  them  as  good  as  our  ewn  duplex  system. 

Q.  Ttien  by  actual  test  you  claim  to  have  ascertained  that  the  systems 
which  they  have  adopted  are  inferior  to  the  one  which  you  already 
QBe  t — A.  That  was  our  decision.  I  will  qualify  that,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  because  there  is  one  system  that  we  declined  to  try,  the  Leggo  sys- 
tem,' which  is  owned  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  We  declined 
to  tr>'  it,  because  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  our  experts,  neither  new  nor 
desirable. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q.  What  is  that  T-<-A,  It  is  a  system  of  multiplex  telegraphy.  Gray's 
Harmonic  system  also  was  commenced  in  our  office,  and  was  there  for 
years,  and  finally  we  had,  for  five  or  six  months,  a  contract  with  the  right 
to  purchase  it  on  a  sixty  days'  experiment.  We  actually  did  experi- 
inent«  and  used  it  for  two  or  three  months  before  he  would  allow  the 
sixty  days  to  commence.  After  he  thought  it  was  all  fully  ready,  we 
teeted  it  for  sixty  days,  and  declined  to  buy  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Foote  and  Bandall  system  used  by  the  American  Rapid ;  we  had 
that  on  trial  a  long  time. 

By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Ton  were  si>eaking  of  the  franchises  which  you  have  secured  from 
the  railroads,  and  you  mention  some  of  them,  one  being  the  exclusive 
right  to  put  your  poles  upon  the  railroad  companies'  right  of  way;  do 
those  contracts  or  franchises  also  include  an  ngreement  that  the  railroad 
oompanies  will  not  transport  i>o1e8,  and  throw  them  oflf  at  the  places 
where  they  are  required  for  any  other  company  6v  party  who  may  un- 
dertake to  bnild  a  line  of  telegraph  on  the  lands  adjoining  the  railroads* 
li^t  of  way  f — A.  In  many  cases  the  contracts  do  include  such  an 
•greemenL 
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Q.  So  that  if  a  competing  company  were  to  undertake  to  build  a  line 
of  telegraph  parallel  to  the  railroads  with  which  yon  have  got  your  con- 
tracts, but  on  the  outside  of  the  railroad  company's  right  of  way,  if 
your  contract  with  the  railroad  company  was  carried  out,  the  poles  for 
the  new  line  could  only  be  put  off  at  the  regular  stations  and  not  at  the 
places  where  they  were  required? — ^A.  That  is  so  in  many  instances. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  such  an  agreement  as  that  subject  the  railroad  company  to 
any  legal  liability  f — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  law  that  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  to  others. 

Q.  But  do  suits  actually  arise  out  of  such  agreements  T — ^A.  I  think 
there  have  been  such  suits  threatened  and  such  suits  brought,  but  I  dp 
not  know  that  any  one  of  them  was  ever  brought  to  trial. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  alleged  also  that  these  contracts  include  a  guaran- 
tee by  yonr  company  of  any  legal  expenses  that  the  railroads  may  be 
subjected  to  on  account  of  certain  provision^  in  those  contracts.  Is  that 
the  fact? — A.  That  is  the  case  in  a  few  instances;  I  don't  know  how- 
many,  but  I  know  that  in  some  instances  such  an  agreement  exists. 
They  said  to  us :  <<Now  if  we  get  into  trouble  about  this  on  account  of 
having  no  legal  right  to  carry  it  out,  you  must  meet  the  expense;"  and 
we  have  agreed  to  that. 

Q.  That  agreement  has  reference  to  this  provision  about  which  you 
have  just  been  questioned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  no  other,  I  suppose  T — A.  1  think  to  none  other. 

ESTIMATE  OF  VALUE  NOT  BASED  ON  COST. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  make  up  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  out  of  the  ele- 
ments of  value  which  you  have  stated,  and  not  from  the  actual  cost  to 
the  company. — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  property  would  cost  a  great  deal  more 
now  than  it  did  cost,  and  it  did  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  whs  imid  by 
the  company;  as,  for  instance,  the  $19,000,000  that  have  Ikh^u  put  in  the 
new  property  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  probably  represent  50 
percent,  more  than  was  put  into  that  proi>erty  by  the  railroHd  com|KinieH 
under  our  contracts  with  them.  1  have  said  that  in  man}*  instani^es  the 
transportation  of  poles  costs  more  than  the  poles  themselves.  That  we 
get  in  most  instances  from  the  railroads  free,  or  rather  in  consideration 
of  what  we  do  for  them,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  some  instances  aa 
to  the  wire.  Take  the  wire  we  recently  erecte<l  from  San  Frauoisco  to 
El  Paso,  for  instance;  the  freight  on  that  was  twice  as  much  astheorig* 
inal  cost  of  the  wire,  although  we  only  ])aid  freight  from  Ogden.  \Ve 
had  to  freight  from  there  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  around  on  the  Cen- 
tral, and  the  freight  was  twice  the  cost  of  the  wire. 

Q.  The  transportation  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  was  free? — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  under  our  railroad  contracts ;  but  we  Inul  no  such  contract 
with  the  Cential  Pacific,  except  as  to  the  maintenance  of  ezistiog  lines; 
we  had  to  pay  freight  upon  wire  for  the  construction  of  new  linen. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  the  rates  of  freight  usually  charged  to  other 
]Hk)ple.  or  did  you  get  a  rebate  T — A.  They  did  not  make  us  any  rvhate. 

Q.  'fhat  is,  they  charged  yon  what  they  chai^ged  other  peoplet — A. 
Tbe3'  charged  us  what  the^*  charge  other  people.  Now,  as  1  hare  said, 
the  probability  ia  that  the  tlOYOOOfOUO  pat  into  new  proper^  out  of  tke 
eaminci  lepraaent  partus  $30^000,000,  and  the  woric  conU  aoi  be  deat 
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Mw  Ibr  the  same  amount  that  it  cost,  beoanse  the  right  of  Vay  coold  not 
be  obtained.  It  is  veiy  difficult  now  to  get  a  place  to  build  a  tdegraph 
line. 

By  Mr.  Geobge: 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  Because  you  cannot  build  a  line  through  New  Jersey, 
for  instance,  without  dealing  with  every  land  owner. 

Q.  But  why,  outside  of  New  Jersey  T — ^A.  Because  they  are  exacting 
pay  everywhere  now. 

Q.  Is  not  another  reason,  because  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  right 
to  put  up  telegraph  poles  on  the  railroad  company's  right  of  way  T — 
A«  Perhaps  that  is  another  reason. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  principal  reason  T — ^A.  No:  that  is  not  the  princi- 
pal reason.  The  railroads  between  here  and  Philadelphia  would  not 
allow  another  line  to  be  put  up  there,  even  if  they  had  the  right,  be- 
eanse  they  have  got  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  roads,  and  they  have  got 
no  room  for  aoy  more.  The  Pennsylvania  road  requires  six  wires  for  its 
own  Dse. 

Q.  The  distance  between  here  and  Philadelphia  is  only  90  mHes,  a 
•hwt  route;  but  your  remark  applies  generaUy  throughout  the  country, 
I  understand  t — ^A.  Well,  the  same  is  getting  to  be  true  from  here  to 
Boston  and  to  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  way  to  Washiogton. 

Q.  Well,  all  that  route  together  would  not  be  more  than  500  miles, 
and  I  understand  that  you  have  more  than  374,000  miles  of  telegraph. — 
A*  Still,  the  routes  I  have  mentioned  are  in  the  best  payiug  parts  of  the 
ooontry  for  telegraphing. 

OUBBSNT  DIVIDENDS  OF  THE  WESTERN  T7NION  OOMPANY. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  The  basis  of  your  dividends  is  the  $80,000,000  of  capital T— A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  pay  a  divideud  on  $80,000,000,  except  for  the  last  two  divi- 
dends, which  are  under  restraint.  They  arc  under  restraint  as  to 
$15,000,000  of  our  stock — an  iujunctiou. 

Q.  What  per  cent  divideud  was  the  last  that  you  paid  f — A.  Oue  and 
three-fourths  per  cent  quarterly — at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum. 

Q.  Tou  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  the  newspapers  about  the  per  cent 
of  profit  that  the  Western  Union  Company  makes.  Now,  the  next  in- 
qniiy  that  I  desire  to  put  to  you  is  in  relation  to  the  wages  of  your  em- 
plQV^sf — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  give  that  information. 

Q.  They  complain,  as  you  know,  that  their  wages  are  not  in  proper. 
tion  to  your  income  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  1  understood 
jou  to  say  that  the  expense  account  of  the  company  was,  in  round  num- 
beni,  about  $11,000,0(K). — A.  I  said  it  wpuld  be  about  that  this  year. 
Tbe  last  report  showed  that  it  was  nine  million  nine  hundred  and  some 
odd  tbonsand — in  round  numbers,  $10,000,000. 

Q.  That  would  leave  you  a  net  surplus  of  how  mucliT — A.  $5,500,000. 

Q.  State  what  portion  of  that  expense  account  was  incurred  lor 
labor,  tbe  agency  that  runs  your  corporation  T — ^A.  A  little  more  than 
four-tenths. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Nearly  one-half  t — A.  Nearly  one-half. 

WAGES  PAID  BT  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  OOMPANT. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

Q.  Oo  on^  now,  and  state  the  wages  paid  by  your  company. — A.  I 
m  table  here  which  shows  the  salaries  we  pay.    I  have  seen  the 
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average  wages  that  the  Western  Union  Company  pays  stated  entirely 
too  low ;  I  don't  remember  whether  the  average  was  put  at  $40  or  $50 
and  odd  dollars  per  month. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  was  stated  here  at  $54  per  month. 

The  CHAm:^ AN.  That  did  not  include  salaried  officers. 

The  Witness.  I  have  here  a  table  of  oar  standard  salaries  carefully 
made  up  before  I  returned  from  Europe,  which  shows  the  average  sala- 
ries paid  bj'  our  company  to  be  $70. 

By  Mr.  Oeorge  : 

Q.  For  what  claims  of  employes  f — A.  For  operators,  men  who  work 
on  the  instruments.  I  have  had  this  carefully  revised  myself,  givinic 
directions  to  get  in  everything  even  down  to  $10  a  month  comi>ensa- 
tious,  which  indudes  a  class  of  employes  who  are  not  oi)erators,  bat 
folders  of  messages,  who  are  learning  to  operate  and  who  sometimes 
take  an  instrument.  There  is  an  element  in  our  business  that  is  re- 
markably in  its  favor  as  compared  with  any  other  business.  Four-fifths 
of  our  employes,  our  practical  supervisors  and  managers,  have  come  up 
from-  being  messengers,  except  a  class  of  female  operators  who  have 
been  tanght  at  the  Cooper  Institute  atonr  expense.  These  messengers 
gradually  learn  to  operate  instruments.  The  vice-president,  the  assist- 
ants to  tlie  general  managers,  and  the  general  superintendents — all  the 
higher  officers  of  tbe  company — were  once  office  boys,  and  have  come  u]> 
from  the  key.  The  peculiar  element  in  our  business  of  which  I  speak 
is  the  fact  that  we  pay  apprentices  while  they  are  learning  the  bnsinesH. 
We  pay  teachers,  and  furnish  instniments,  stationery,  and  other  ex- 
penses to  run  a  free  school  for  teaching  operators  at  the  Cooper  Union, 
the  institution  kindly  furnishing  the  room  and  the  lights  and  fuel,  all 
the  rest  being  at  our  exi)ense. 

Q.  Uowextensive  is  that  school? — A.  It  turns  out  about  sixty  opera  toi^ 
a  year.  It  only  runs  one  session  a  year  of  about  five  months,  but  we  havt- 
tried  to  establish  additional  schools  on  the  same  terms.  One  of  the  is- 
sues ^vith  the  Brotherliood,  as  I  understand  (1  do  not  know  their  se- 
crets), was  their  opposition  to  anybody  teaching  telegraphy.  1  do  uoi. 
however,  state  that  as  a  fact  within  my  knowledge,  but  1  have  been  fui 
infurnied.  This  table  which  1  have  here,  which  was  made  up  iHffore  1 
came  home,  contains  no  salary  under  830.  There  is  no  o]>erator  getting 
under  $30  who  does  n^t  get  pay  for  something  else  or  in  some  other 
form.  For  instance,  we  have  a  few  girls  at  some  branch  offices  in  small 
hotels  wh(»  get  ^15  a  month  salary,  tlie  hotel  agreeing  to  give  them  tbei: 
board  and  liKlging  in  adilition,  making,  ])robabIy,  quite  as  gootl  a  salary 
as  $.'^0  a  month  wheiv  they  have  to  pay  their  own  board. 

Q.  The  hotels  make  that  arrangement  for  the  advantage  and  c*ouvf  • 
nlence  to  them  of  liaving  telegraph  offices f — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  con 
venienee  of  having  otliees.     In  some  of  those  offices  the  revenues  an* 
not  more  than  $L'0  or  i^'M)  a  month,  and  we  agree  to  furnish  an  operator 
and  to  equip  the  office  if  they  will  board  and  liHlge  the  operator. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  This  table  whieh  you  are  going  to  submit  does  not  include  thi* 
managiTs,  directors,  or  other  officers  of  the  rompauy  ? — A.  Nn,  sir :  nn 
body  but  tlie  operators.  It  does  not  include  even  the  linemen.  As  1  ha\  «« 
said,  I  have  had  it  revised,  and  have  had  the  oiieratorsput  in  down  evi-n 
to  those  who  get  $10  a  month  ;  but  that  never  pays  for  the  full  herviiu- 
of  an  oi)erator.  Other  low  salaries  in  the  table  are  #*J0,  #25,  •J8,  and. 
as  1  have  said,  even  down  to  $10  a  month,  and  even  with  all  these  iii« 
the  average  salary  is  $70. 
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Q.  Does  that  cover  the  employes  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  or 

Snerally  throughout  the  country  t — A.  It  covers  forty-three  or  forty- 
iir  of  the  principal  offices.  The  compilation  of  the  table  in  that  form 
18  justified  by  the  fact  that  we  have  only  obtained  the  salaries  of  the 
operators  in  the  British  post-office  system  in  London,  and  the  leading 
branch  offices,  and  we  wish  to  compare  that  service  therewith  like  serv- 
ice here. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  principal  offices  which  are  included  in  thnt 
table. — ^A.  Albany,  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  so  on.  I 
have  another  table  which  covers  all  the  offices  by  districts.  This  table 
covers  all  the  offices  throughout  the  country  and  makes  the  average 
salary  $70. 

By  Mr.  Oeobge  : 

Q.  Is  that  salary  for  the  calendar  month  or  for  four  weeks  t — ^A.  For 
the  calendar  month — we  pay  by  the  month. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  the  employment  continuous  the  year  round  t — A.  Yes.  There 
are  gradations,  and  the  rates  of  compensation  are  constantly  increasing. 
Now,  this  is  really  an  understatement  of  what  the  operators  are  actually 
paid.  A  great  number  of  them  are  paid  for  extra  hoursr  and  a  few  of 
them  are  paid  for  an  additional  service.  The  New  York  TimeSy  which 
was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  strikers,  asserted  one  day  that  there 
waa  no  operator  employed  by  the  company  that  received  more  than  $80 
a  month.  The  operator  employed  by  our  company  in  the  Times  office 
to  take  the  Times  specials,  if  the  editor  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  him 
about  it,  could  have  corrected  that  statement,  because  that  operator,  Mr. 
Martin,  was  then  getting  $90  a  month  for  five  hours'  service  at  night  in 
the  Times  office,  and  $65  a  month  for  five  hours'  service  in  the  day-time 
at  the  Produce  Exchange,  making  $155  a  month  for  ten  hours'  service. 
Sir.  Mnrtiu  was  the  nearest  operator  to  the  Times  office  when  that  state- 
ment was  made.  Now  this  appears  in  our  accounts  as  two  different 
iialaries ;  that  is,  Mr.  Martin  appears  as  two  different  men  in  different 
branches  of  the  sc^rvice.  Now,  as  there  are  few  operators  who  get  paid 
for  two  services  and  a  great  number  who  get  paid  for  extra  hours,  the 
actual  average  paid  is  above  the  rate  in  this  table.  It  is  difficult  and 
probably  impossible  to  ascertain  it  exactly ;  but  this  table  is  made  up  on 
the  standard  salaries,  as  they  are  paid  to  each  particular  operator,  if  he 
loaes  no  time  and  makes  no  extra  time.    • 

THK  WHEATSTONE  SYSTEM  AND  OPERATORS  IN  THE  WESTERN  UNION 

OFFICE. 

Q.  There  was  an  operator  before  us  representing  the  Whcatstoiie 
operators,  who  said  that  the  Wisteru Union  Company  had  proposed  to 
pay  those  gentlemen,  skilled  o|)erators,  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month, 
$600  a  year ;  what  is  the  fact  about  thatt — A.  I  was  not  familiar  with 
that  contract.  The  arrangement  was  made  entirely  by  the  general 
manager,  and  I  have  not  inquired  into  it.  Those  men  were  employed 
under  a  contract  made  on  the  other  side.  We  have  an  office  in  London, 
and  some  men  familiar  with  the  Wheatstone  instruments  were  em-' 

S'oyed  there  to  come  here  and  put  that  system  in  operation.  The 
'heatstone  is  an  automatic  system — as  good  an  automatic  system  as 
mtiy  other — the  license  for  which  in  the  United  States  we  have  (»wnod 
•iwdiiMvely  ever  since  1877.    We  put  it  in  operation  last  year  on  oiii 
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heavy  circuits  between  here  and  Chicago,  and  it  has  done  wonderfiilly 
good  work  and  proved  to  be  a  very  great  help  to  us  in  the  troable  we 
have  had  from  the  recent  fire  in  the  Chicago  office. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  compensation  of  those  operators  has  been  a 
matter  of  complaint  here,  perhaps  yon  had  better  give  us  some  definite 
information  on  that  subject. 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so.  I  will  advise  myself  exactly  about  it, 
and,  if  neoessary,  will  bring  the  contracts.  I  know  that  contracts  were 
made  with  those  operators  when  they  came  over  here,  for  a  certain  term, 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  promise  was  made  to  increase  their  compeu' 
sation. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  as  well  as  I  can  the  substance  of  what 
the  witness  testified  on  that  subject.  He  complained  that  they  had 
been  induced  to  come  here  upon  the  promise  of  valuable  compensation, 
greater  than  that  which  they  could  get  in  England,  and  upon  the  prom- 
ise of  various  things  that  would  be  to  their  ^vantage ;  that  they  had 
been  kept  for  a  considerable  time  while  teaching  others  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  Wheatstone  instruments,  and  that  when  their  peculiar  sen*'- 
ices  in  that  regard  were  nearly  through,  and  when  they  had  expected 
to  receive  a  liberal  compensation,  the  officers  of  the  company  proposed 
to  put  them  ofi'  with  what  was  substantially  a  breach  of  the  promiAes 
and  representations  which  had  been  made  to  them  and  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  come  here— in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  brought 
here  under  false  pretences,  and  that  although  they  were  ver^'  skillful 
operators  in  that  system,  they  were  to  be  required  to  work  at  the 
low  compensation  of  $50  a  month. 

COMPENSATION  OF  TELEGRAPH  OPERATORS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Witness.  My  attention  was  called  to  that  testimony  whi<»h  was 
given  here  in  respect  to  the  salaries  paid  to  o])eratorH  abroad.  On  tliat 
subject  1  took  some  pains  to  inform  myself,  as  fjir  as  I  could  do  so, 
whilst  I  was  in  I^n<lon,  knowing  that  it  would  have  a  In^aring  on  the 
question  of  the  strike.  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  general  8U])erintend- 
eut  of  the  British  system,  who  gave  me  a  printed  table  of  the  salaries 
paid  at  the  main  telegraph  otliee  in  London  with  its  bniuehes  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  commercial  salesroom,  and  M<K)rgate  stn*et  build- 
ings, those  being  the  principal  London  offi(H\s.  The  sc*ale  of  KahirieM 
there  lixed  aud  paid  is  laid  clown  in  thest*  twt)  tables  whieh  1  have  here, 
one  headed  "present  establishment''  ami  the  other  *»proiM)sed  estab 
lishnient."  The  ^^  proposed  establishment''  is  what  wa8  pn>pos<*€l  two 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  general  sui>i»rintendent,  Inking  an  aclvamv 
of  about  XIO  ]>er  annum,  less  than  £1  ]>er  month.  I  have  had  a  tabh* 
made  up  from  these  two.  The  pn)posed  establishment  has  b**eu  par 
tially  a<lopted,  but  not  entirely.  In  what  is  represiMiteil  in  that  printed 
table  as  the  **  present  establishment ''  thexv  are  117  nnile  o|M*nitorH  «ii 
the  fii*st  class,  ix?<'eiving  in  the  aggregate  £iri.«Hr»;  L'4<>  of  the  stH^imd 
elass,  reeiMving  i:il>,GSO:  ^A'M  of  the  third  elass,  re*viving  XltMiVl ; 
making  JC"i7,.*W4 — equal  to  §270,210 — as  the  total  eoiii]K*nsatlon  for  ?*21 
male  oi)enitors,  the  average  s;ilary  ]ht  month  being  62S.2«mi1  our  em 
reney.  The  feniah»  o]MTators  aiv  ii'O  in  number,  reerii  ing  an  aggnr 
gate  <»f  £27,7sr»  or  J12.'),.'#70,  Inking  an  average  for  teniah*s  or#ls.:;ii  jkt 
month  of  our  eurrency.  The  two  classes  of  iiiM^nitors  omibined  make 
an  aggregate  number  of  i,«)lM,  who  rtn^MVe  8404, 71H»,  or  au  average  of 
124.20  i)er  month  for  males  and  t'emaleM  combin«Hl. 
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By  the  Ghaibkan  : 

Q.  A^at. office  are  represented  in  that  statement t — ^A.  The  main 
officer  in  London,  with  its  principal  branch  offices  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  commercial  salesi-oom,  and  Moorgate  street  bnildings.  Those  are 
the  offices  where  they  have  the  highest  priced  operators.  One  of  these 
tables  shows  that  a  first- class  operator  receives  £100  i>er  annam,  with 
ail  advance  after  five  years  of  £5  per  annam  nntil  the  salary  reaches 
£130.  At  the  end  of  eleven  years  he  will  get  £130  per  annum — aboat 
$650  of  our  money.  This  applies  to  the  first-class  operators.  The 
Mecond-class  operators,  numbering  246  males,  receive  a  minimum  salary 
of  £70  per  annum,  and  that  is  all  they  get  for  five  years.  After  five 
years  their  salary  is  advanced  £5  a  year  nntil  it  reaches  £90.  The 
thiiti-class  operators  receive  a  minimum  compensation  of  12  shillings  a 
week,  which,  after  five  years,  is  advanced  £5  a  year  until  it  reaches  £05 
per  annum.  .  The  females  of  the  first  class,  79  in  number,  receive  25 
ahillings  a  week  lor  the  first  five  years.  After  that  the  compensation 
18  advanced  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week  until  it  reaches  30  shillings 
per  week.  The  second  class  of  female  operators,  186  in  number,  receive 
18  shillings  a  week,  and  the  third  class,  which  is  larger  than  both  the 
others,  being  305  in  number,  receive  8  shillings  a  week,  with  an  advance 
after  one  year  of  1  shilling  a  week  until  the  compensation  reaches  17 
diillings  a  week. 

Q.  That  statement  covers  all  classes  of  operators,  I  understand  t — A. 
It  covers  all  classes  of  operators.  There  are  supervisors  and  assistant 
snpcn'isors ;  but  as  they  rank  with  our  superintendents  for  purposes  of 
comparison  they  are  not  put  into  this  statement. 

Now,  under  the  ^'  proposed  establishment,^  which,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  partially  adopted,  the  first-class  male  operators  would  receive  £10 
|)er  annum,  with  an  advance  after  five  years  until  the  salary  reaches 
£140.  The  third  class  is  abolished.  The  second  class  receive  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  12  shillings,  with  an  advance  of  £5  per  annum  after  five 
yearn  until  the  salary  reaches  £100  per  annum.  In  that  class  there  are 
ij70  males,  and  none  of  them  who  have  not  been  there  over  five  years 
getover  12  shillings  a  week,  with  an  advance,  the  first  class  to  34  shillings 
a  week  and  the  second  class  to  27  shillings  a  week. 

I  have  taken  the  mean  difference  between  the  minimum  and  the  maxi- 
ma m  salaries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  average.  As  the  mini- 
mam  salaries  prevail  for  the  first  five  years  and  longer,  unless  theoi)er- 
ator  has  a  very  clean  record  and  is  recommended  for  advancement,  I 
think  the  mean  difference  between  the  two  makes  the  average  fully  as 
high  or  higher  than  the  actual  amount  i>aid. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  OPERATORS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  anything  in  reference  to  the  hours  of  labor  of 
the  operators  under  the  English  system  and  the  amount  of  actual  work 
imposed  upon  an  operator  there  compared  with  that  which  is  imposed 
no  an  American  operator  t — A.  Their  hours  of  labor  are  certainly  as  long 
as  oora^  they  are  longer  in  the  branch  offices,  because  they  are  from  8 
o^clock  m  the  morning  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  there  are 
many  «aoh  offices  in  London,  where  the  hours  are  ^m  8  o'clock  to  8 
o^oloek,  diere  being  only  one  operator  in  each  office  of  that  class.  I  do 
not  bdieve,  however,  that  they  had  such  work  as  ours  to  do.  The  num- 
ber of  meiuiages  handled,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  operators, 
shows  that  they  do  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  work  as  bi^.    The 
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Englishman  is  naturally  slow.  Tliey  have  not  quite  as  much  industry 
or  energy  as  our  people  have,  and  then  they  are  doing  in  London  a  very 
mnch  larger  service  than  we  are  doing  in  our  central  I^ew  York  office, 
bLCcause,  as  I  have  said,  the  service  of  the  British  system  is  very  con- 
centrated, three-fourths  of  it  being  around  London  and  pretty  nearly 
the  other  one-quarter  around  Liverpool.  I  think  they  are  doing  once 
and  a  half  as  much  business  in  their  principal  offices  as  we  are  doing — 
handling  50  per  cent,  more  messages  than  we  are  handling — ^but  then 
they  have  got  nearly  three  times  as  many  operators. 

AMERICAN  OPERATORS  SUPERIOR  TO  ENGLISH. 

Q.  Comparing  operator  with  operator,  is  the  American  operator  su- 
perior to  the  English  t — A.  Undoubtedly,  he  is. 

Q.  He  does  more  work  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  does  it  better. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  that  goes,  it  ought  to  give  him  somewhat  better 
pay  and  ought  to  account  for  some  of  the  difference  between  the  wagc8 
paid  in  England  and  the  wages  paid  here. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican gets  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much  pay  as  the  English  operator. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  And  does  about  twice  as  much  work,  I  understand  f — A.  Well,  I 
think,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  that  tbey  do  twice  as  mnch  work 
as  the  Englishmen. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  Mr.  CEeilly,  who  testified  for  Wheatstone  oi)erators  in  the 
employ  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  also  stated  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  was  so  much  greater  in  England  than  here  that  he 
thought  on  the  whole  that  the  English  operator  was  better  paid  than 
the  American  operator.  What  is  your  opinion  or  knowledge  on  that 
subject  t — A.  I  am  sorrj'  I  did  not  find  it  so. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  ENGLAND  AND   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Q.  Please  give  us  such  iiifonimtion  as  yon  have  in  roganl  to  the  rel 
ative  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  two  countries. — A.  I  think  that 
statement  to  which  you  have  referred  is  tnie  only  as  to  the  matter  of 
house  room.  There  are  very  few  things  that  enter  into  life  that  are 
cheai)er  in  London  than  in  New  York,  but  one  principal  item,  houM^  n-nt. 
is  very  much  cheaper.  Our  friend,  Sam  Ward,  whom  perhaps  y<ui  all 
know,  has  characterized  London  as  a  place  where  a  man  could  get  uion* 
for  a  shilling  and  less  for  a  pound  than  any  other  place  that  he  hati  fver 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  ofierator  geneniUy  has  the  Hhiiling  ratlu-r 
than  the  pound,  I  suppose,  an<l  this  openitor  to  wlioni  I  liave  referred! 
claime<l  that  he  could  get  on  with  his  shilling  in  England  In^tter  than 
the  American  oi)erator  could  with  his  ])ound  lien*. 

The  Witness.  Well,  they  do  live  cheaply  there  uiidoiibtetlly,  but  it 
is  because  they  live  poorly.  If  they  lived  as  well  iw  they  do  here  iheir 
living  would  cost  as  much  or  more  in  every  nf»i>eet  except  house  n»nt. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  not  clothing  cheaper  there  ? — A.  Yes;  clothing  is eheafier,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  provisions.    Clothing  is  eheai>er  and  ordinarv  cloth 
ing  very  considenibly  cheai)er  1  supiMise,  but  an  to  the  better  dmiw  of 
clothing  1  found  that  I  bad  to  pay  about  an  much  for  it  tb«re  an  in  Nr v 
York. 
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Q.  What  do  yoa  meaa  by  ^^  ordinary  clothing " — ordinary  baaines8 
clothing  t — A.  Yes ;  coarse  woolens.  Cottons  are  no  cheaper  there  than 
they  arc  here.  By  ordinary  clothing  I  mean  clothing  snch  as  ordinary 
bojiiness  men  wear.  That,  I  suppose,  is  25  per  cent.  cheai>er  there  than 
here. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Then  snch  clothing  as  the  telegraph  operator  generally  wears 
would  be  25  per  cent  cheaper  there  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  bat  that 
the  telegraph  operator  generally  wears  abont  as  good  clothing  as  any- 
body I  have  seen. 

Q.  In  England  do  you  mean  t — A.  I  did  not  see  him  dressed  up  in 
England  as  I  have  seen  him  here.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  would  say 
that  house  rent  and  clothing  are  cheaper  in  England  than  here  until  you 
come  to  very  common  clothing,  and  you  know  we  make  that  as  cheaply 
here  as  anywhere.  The  coarser  woolens  and  cottons  are  made  here  as 
cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

■ 

FUBTHEB  COMPABISON  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  OPEBATOBS. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  state,  then,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  operators 
in  the  service  of  the  Western  tlnion  Company  do  double  the  amouut  ot 
work  that  the  English  operators  do,  and  do  it  more  skillfully  and  accu- 
rately t — A.  I  do  not  say  double  the  amount,  but  I  think  they  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  Englishmen  do,  and  they  do  it  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  get  about  double  the  pay  that  the  Englishmen 
get  f — A.  They  get  something  more  than  double  the  pay,  because  I  have 
taken  the  very  highest  priced  operators  they  employ  in  England  for  the 
par]>08es  of  this  comparison ;  whereas  throughout  the  country  in  Huialler 
offices  they  employ  girls  almost  entirely,  and  they  get  them  very  cheaply. 

Q.  Then,  comparing  the  amount  of  work  done  in  England  and  the 
character  of  the  work  done  there  with  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  done  in  this  country,  how  does  the  wage  account  stand? — A.  Oh, 
1  think  they  are  somewhat  better  paid  here. 

Q*  Comparing  the  amount  of  work  and  the  skill  and  accuracy  dis- 
played in  the  work,  what  would  be  your  judgment? — A.  I  think  much 
of  the  increased  work  that  we  get  done  here  results  from  better  organi- 
sation and  better  instruments.  I  think  we  are  in  advance  of  any  country 
in  the  world  in  telegraphy  as  a  practical  art.  We  are  probably  not 
ahead  in  the  higher  analytical  science  of  electrical  currents,  because 
the  scientific  men  in  the  Old  World  pursue  that  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
stody,  but  in  the  practical  application  of  the  art  we  are  ahead  of  any 
other  country. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Considering  the  greater  experience,  capacity,  and  value  of  the 
American  operator  as  a  money-making  instrumentality  in  connection 
with  your  advanced  inventions  and  better  organization,  and  tHk  power 
that  all  of  these  together  have  to  make  money  for  your  company,  and 
ooDsidering  the  money  that  you  do  make,  don't  you  think  that  you  could 
afiord  to  give  your  operators  more  money  ? 

The  Witness.  [Smiling.]  Well,  that  is  a  question 

The  CflAlBMAN.  rinter|)osing.]  I  have  that  impression  very  strongly, 
and  DOW  thai  you  have  got  your  own  way  about  it  I  wish  you  would 
joat  come  up  and  give  those  boys  more  money. 
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The  Witness.  With  respect  to  that  qnestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  was  on  the  continent  of  Enroi)e  when  the  issne  was  made. 
I  was  not  consulted  about  it,  and  do  not  know  what  all  the  issues  were. 
When  I  fii^t  heard  of  the  matter  the  oi)erators  had  gone  out  and  the 
struggle  had  commenced.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  left  then  for  the  company  to  do  but  to  beat  the  strike  at  any 
cost.  If  the  company  had  succumbed  there  is  no  telling  what  demands 
would  have  been  made ;  the  operators  probably  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  their  first  demand ;  they  would  probably  have  said,  ^^  We 
want  a  guarantee  that  this  arrangement  will  be  carried  out,  and  yoa 
must  make  our  leading  man  president  of  the  company  or  general  man- 
ager," or  something  of  that  sort.  There  would  be  no  ending  their  de- 
mands. In  your  subpoena  caUing  me  here  you  notified  me  that  you 
would  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of  the  strike.  1  do  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  general  grievance  which  justified  a  strike  for  higher  salaries 
or  shorter  hours.  There  may  have  been  individual  instances  where 
concessions  should  have  been  made  in  both,  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  any  general  grievance.  There  are  some  instances  where  the  oper- 
ators work  very  hard.  There  are  not  a  great  many  such  cases ;  but 
take,  for  example,  the  operators  at  our  printing  instruments ;  they  have 
very  hard  work  and  very  concentrated  work.  Those  instrumeutH  are 
used  between  New  York  and  Bostoir  and  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. But  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  operators  are  not  worked 
hull  or  constantly ;  they  sit  at  their  keys  and  wait  for  a  call  and  for 
business,  and  I  have  seen  many  of  them  reading  a  newspa])or  or  en- 
gaged in  writing  or  something  else  while  at  the  key.  It  is  only  at  the 
heavy  instruments  between  lai'ge  points  that  there  is  constant  and  hard 
work,  and  even  that  slacks  up  after  3  o'clock  in  the  day,  liecunse  the 
demands  of  the  public  have  force<l  the  bulk  of  our  business  into  four  or 
five  hours  of  the  business  day.  Thereforit  I  think  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  strike — that  is,  the  inciting  cause — was  the  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  oi)erator8  that  there  was  a  liiuite<l  number  of  them  to  be  had, 
and  that  their  organization  was  so  perfect  that  they  had  the  coni|>any 
in  their  power  and  could  dictate  their  own  terms.  In  that  view,  uf 
course,  I  believe  it  was  of  the  first  importanct^  to  the  <^Dipany  to  re- 
move that  conviction  and  beat  the  strike.  It  would  \\e  a  very  easy 
matter  to  absorb  all  the  profits  by  advancing  tlie  demands  of  the  o|>er- 
atorst  because  the  pay  of  o])erators  is  a  very  large  item  of  our  ex]>enM«s ; 
and  whilst  I  would  be  in  favor  of  dealing  with  the  operators  fairly  and 
liberally,  the  company  could  never  agree  that  they  should  have,  or 
should  believe  themselves  to  have,  power  to  dictate  their  own  salariea 
and  their  own  conditions  of  service. 

Q.  The  operators  who  came  here  and  t^'MtifHil  almost  universally 
stated  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  there  had  lH'«'n  a  4*i>n.stant  hmIuc 
tion  of  salaries  going  on,  and  this  while  their  efiirieiiey  wan  increasing 
and  their  hours  of  labor  in  many  instanoes  wen^  iilso  incn*asing  and 
more  money  was  Ix'ing  made  by  the  company.  They  suid  also  that  a 
great  many  individual  applicatitm  and  applications  of  iNxlieM  of  o|M*ni 
tors  by  petition  had  l>ei*u  made  dinH*tly  to  the  eonipany  for  an  fnrrease 
of  comi>ensation,  and  I  think  the  testimony  was  that  universally,  with- 
out a  single  exception .  those  applications  had  been  iguf iriHl,  and  therefore 
they  claimed  that  they  had  to  strike  in  onler  to  secun*  even  attention 
from  the  company.  What  is  your  view  in  reganl  to  that  t— A.  Well, 
that  is  a  great  miatakA.    That  might  have  been  the  information  of  the 
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operators  who  testified  on  the  subject,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  fact  is  that  redactions  were  made  after  the  panic  in  1873. 
We  rednced  salaries  after  all  the  railroad  companies  had  done  it  and 
that  redaction  was  made  on  a  percentage  scale.  The  president's  salary 
was  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  the  salaries  of  all  the  other  executive  offi- 
cers were  reduced  20  per  cent-  All  superintendents  receiving  $2,500  or 
over  were  reduced  15  per  cent  All  receiving  over  $1,200  were  reduced 
10  per  cent. ;  and  employes  receiving  under  $100  a  month,  $1,200  a 
year,  were  rednced  only  5  per  cent.  Now,  in  coarse  of  time,  those  reduc- 
tioBS  were  more  than  made  up  as  to  the  operators  by  steady  increases. 
We  have  a  committee  on  expenditures  which  meets  once  a  week,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  meeting  of  the  committee  in  the 
last  three  years  at  which  somebody's  salary  has  not  been  increased. 
Even  last  Monday,  there  were,  I  think,  twenty  or  thirty  increases  made. 

Q.  Those  increases  were  individual  and  not  general,  I  suppose  t — A. 
They  were  individual.  After  the  American  Union  was  taken  in  there 
was  some  reduction  of  force  and  some  reduction  of  salaries  in  four  or  five 
of  the  larger  offices,  Buffalo,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  ptaces ;  but  immediately  afterwards  one  after  an- 
other was  relieved  from  those  reductions  of  salary,  and  increases  were 
eommenced  again  and  have  been  going  on  all  the  time.  There  is  not  a 
week  now  that  increases  are  not  made. 

Q.  Why  was  the  i*eduction  made  at  the  time  that  other  company  was 
taken  in  t — A.  Because  they  had  gotten  aliove  the  standard  price  by 
the  strong  competition  between  the  two  companies  for  the  best  opera- 
toTB.  The  American  Union  had  got  to  be  quite  a  strong  company,*  hav- 
Ing  the  backing  of  Mr.  Gould's  5,000  or  0,000  miles  of  railroads,  and  they 
were  competing  for  our  star  operators,  and  we  had  to  give  tht^m  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  order  to  keep  them. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Gould  in  the  American  Union  Company  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  also  that  in  almost  every  instance  when  another 
oompany  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union,  while  the  wages  of 
the  operators  have  1)oeu  reduced,  tlie  tsiriff  to  the  ]mblic  has  been  in- 
creased* Is  that  truef — A.  That  is  not  true,  sir.  There  was  never  any 
tariff  increased  by  reason  of  the  taking  in  of  any  of  those  companies  ex- 
oept  in  1877,  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  was  taken  in.  Mr. 
Ooald  was  the  controlling  power  in  that  company  and  they  made  a  25 
cent  rate  all  the  way  to  Omaha.  After  that  company  was  taken  in  by 
the  Western  Union,  the  rate  was  increased  to  50  cents  to  Chicago  and 
Bmint  Louis,  but,  to  a  great  number  of  small  places  where  there  was  no 
omnpetition,  the  charges  wen',  reduced.  We  were  in  the  anomalous  po- 
■itioD  of  sending  a  message  to  Omaha  for  25  cents,  while  we  were  charg- 
ing  75  cents  to  small  offices  in  Ohio  where  there  was  no  competition, 
and  in  equalizing  the  rates  there  were  live  reductions  made  for  one  in- 
lacuBfi ;  but  the  tive  reductions  did  not  afi'ect  as  much  business  as  the 
one  increase.  The  increases  were  made  on  those  competing  points 
which,  under  the  active  competition  of  the  two  companies,  had  got  be- 
low the  standard  of  any  profit,  so  that  the  business  was  actually  done* 
atftloM. 

Q.  And.  as  a  necessary  consequence,  I  suppose  that  if  you  had  con- 
tinned  to  GO  the  business  between  those  points  on  that  basis  yon  would 
hSTehad  to  increase  the  rates  between  non-competing  points  t — A.  Tes, 
lir ;  to  have  sustained  ourselves.  But  when  we  took  in  the  Amerioam 
Union  that  was  followed  by  reductions  at  five  or  six  hundred  places, 
we  are  putting  reductions  in  force  now. 
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Q.  It  was  last  year  that  that  company  was  takou  in,  I  believe  t — A. 
The  year  before  last.  We  have  reduced  rates  to  all  the  places  off  the 
main  lines,  in  New  York^  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and  to  a  great  many 
])1ace8  in  the  South. 

Q.  Then  you  did  increase  the  rates  at  the  comi>eting  points,  and  it  is 
between  those  competing  points  that  most  of  the  business  is  done  t — A. 
I  do  not  think  we  made  any  increase  at  competing  points  at  all  except 
after  taking  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  American  Union  did  not 
make  a  war  of  rates. 

Q.  When  was  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  taken  in  t — A.  In  1877.  The 
American  Union  was  taken  in  in  1881.  They  made  no  war  of  rates,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  increase  made  after  that  company  was  taken 
up,  but  there  was  a  great  number  of  reductions. 

Q.  Then  the  Western  Union  Company  and  the  American  Union  Com- 
pany did  business  in  competition,  at  the  same  rates,  between  the  com- 
peting points  to  which  the  rates  had  been  increased  when  you  absorbed 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  f — A.  Exactly.  The  same  men  that  were  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  in  the  American  Union,  but  the  experi- 
(*.nce  that  they  had  had  of  a  war  of  rates  did  n&t  justify  them  in  trying 
it  over  again.  They  could  not  hold  out  in  the  fight  on  that  plan ;  they 
were  losing  too  much  money.  We  were  keeping  up  on  our  revenues 
irom  noii-com])eting  ])oints,  having  ten  or  twelve  thousand  offices  against 
their  five  or  six  hundred ;  and  they  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  of  a 
war  of  rates. 

Q.  Comparing  the  i*ates  after  you  made  the  reductions  which  followed 
the  panic,  with  the  rates  existing  now,  which  are  higher  to  the  public  f — 
A.  The  general  rates  of  telegraphy  on  our  lines  are  lower  now  than  they 
ever  were,  and  they  have  been  steadily  reduced.  There  have  been  re- 
ductionj-i,  more  or  less,  made  every  year,  except  as  to  the  larjze  compet- 
ing ])ointH,  which,  for  nix  or  eight  months  of  the  fight  with  the  Athiutic 
and  Pacific  in  1800  and  1877,  were  below  the  cost  of  doing  the  servitv. 

Q.  As  to  the  ronipensation  paid  to  your  oi>ei-ators.  what  has  btt-n  the 
goneral  i>olicy  of  the  com])any  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  an  incn>iMe 
or  a  diminution  of  that  compensation  ! — A.  1  think  tlie  operators*  sala- 
ries iiTv.  higher  than  they  ever  were.  That,  however,  is  a  fart  easily  i%»- 
certained  by  our  auditor.  lie  can  go  through  our  salary  list  and  as- 
rertain  the  fact  and  give  it  to  you,  but  1  think  they  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  ever  before.  As  I  liave  said,  then*  was  this  reduction  miulv 
some  time  in  1874.  It  was  made  after  the  Pennsylvania  anil  all  the 
other  railroad  companies  had  reduced  s;ilaries,  and  after  our  diree tors 
bad  pressed  it  upon  us  again  and  again  that  we  nni'it  reduce  salaries 
too.  That  reduction  alVected  very  few  of  the  o])ei*at4>rs  nion»  than  Ti  \wr 
cent.;  while  on  the  other  hand  i  know  that  we  have  Uhmi  con>tantly 
raising  the  salaries  of  operators  ever  since,  increases  ofj.!  to  dlO  a 
month,  and  I  am  of  o])iiiion  that  they  aiv  higher  now  than  the>  won* 
when  that  ivdu<*ti«m  was  made. 

Q.  How  many  classes  of  salaries  have  you  tor  oiNTatorsf— A.  We 
have  not  any  such  scale  as  that,  as  you  will  see  by  this  table,  whirh  1 
will  leave  with  you,  and  which  shows  the  sidaries  at  one  hnndn^t  and 
forty  otliees.  It'  shows  two  salaries  of 81541 ;  two  of  $140 ;  four  ot  t KlTi ; 
one  of  8>1'^'>.33;  and  one  of  8130.  You  see  there  is  no  regular  M'ale  or 
classilieation.  The  largi'st  number  of  salarieR  are  at  8^.  That  sahiry 
is  n»wived  by  two  humlred  and  sixty-six  opemtors. 

Q.  Thosi*  are  male  o|»enitor8, 1  supixise  f — A.  They  are  malt*  o|K*nitorA, 
and  may  l>e  styled  first -class  ojierators. 
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By  Mr.  PuoH: 

Q.  Is  there  any  disorinaiDation  between  male  and  female  operators  in 
the  wages  paid  for  the  same  amount  of  work  done  with  the  same  skill  t — 
A«  Well,  the  latter  condition  stated  in  your  question  hardly  exists,  I 
think,  in  any  case.  Female  operators  are  generally  capable  of  operating 
only  short  wires.  They  are  employed  mostly  on  city  wires  and  wires 
to  points  not  very  distant.  In  over  a  hundred,  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  female  operators  in  the  office  generally  we  have  only  four 
or  five  that  are  capable  of  operating  a  heavy  wire,  and  they  not  the 
heaviest  wires.  For  instance,  our  heaviest  wire  would  be  a  quadruplex, 
working  to  Buffalo,  or  througli  repeaters  to  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  We 
have  but  four  female  operators  that  operate  a  quadruplex  wire  as  far 
iiA  Syracuse.  Still,  those  wires  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  They  are  very 
busy  wires.  But,  in  the  first  place,  most  female  operators  learn  to  op- 
erate merely  as  a  means  of  living  until  they  can  do  better.  Very  few 
of  them  expect  to  make  it  the  occupation  of  a  life  time.  They  are  gen- 
erally looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they  can  lay  it  aside,  so  they  do 
not  apply  themselves  as  the  men  do. 

By  Mr.  Oeorge  : 

Q.  They  do  lay  it  aside  generally  on  marriage  t — A.  Tes,  sir.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of  the  young  men  take  it  up  and  study  it 
with  a  view  to  promotion  in  the  service.  As  I  have  said,  all  our  general 
snperintendents  and  office  managers,  all  the  vice-presidents  on  duty  and 
all  the  general  managers  and  assistants,  have  come  up  from  the  key. 
Men  take  hold  of  it  as  a  life  business  and  study  its  elementary  princi- 
ples and  endeavor  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  it-  Female  operators 
are  generally  satisfied  to  be  able  to  command  a  salary  that  will  support 
them  for  the  time  being,  and  they  never  get  very  fond  of  their  work,  but 
are  always  looking  forwanl  to  a  time  when  they  can  lay  it  down.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  they  have  not  the  strength  required  for  operating  heavy 
wires.  I  do  not  know  how  that  fact  is,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  have 
snfficieut  strength,  because  operating  a  heavy  wire  is  pretty  trying  work. 
However,  as  I  say,  we  have  some  rare  examples  among  them  who  show 
what  they  are  capable  of— female  operator  who  work  a  quadruplex  wire 
u  far  as  Syracuse  or  Chicago  and  do  it  well.    I  think  the  highest  salary- 

I  mid  to  females  for  that  class  of  work  is  $70  a  month,  which  is  $10  or 
115  less  than  we  pay  men.  I  presume,  however,  that  they  are  as  well 
paid  for  the  work  they  do  as  the  men  are,  because,  although  they  oper- 
ate very  well,  I  doubt  whether  they  do  as  much  work  as  the  men.  I 
doabt  whether  they  can  get  off  as  many  words  per  hour  as  the  men  can. 

COMPENSA.TION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYlftS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  whole  the  female  ser\ice  of  your  company 
ill  QH  well  paid  as  the  male  service  t — A.  I  think  they  are  as  well  paid 
for  the  work  they  actually  do.  I  think  that  is  more  decidedly  true  of 
the  operating  service  than  it  is  of  other  female  service,  clerical  service, 
for  instance. 

Q.  Yon  mean  other  service  outside  of  your  company  t — ^A.  Yes,  and 
ioaide  of  it.  We  have  some  females  employed  in  our  clerical  service. 
and  I  say  it  is  more  emphatically  true  that  the  female  operators  are  paid 
M  well  as  the  men  for  the  work  they  actually  do  than  it  is  in  the  der- 
maI  service.  Yon  are  aware  that  all  these  kinds  of  service  operatorSi 
and  all  sneh  employes  have  their  value  fixed  by  the  law  of  sap- 
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ply  and  demaad,  and  there  are  so  many  female  applicants  for  clerical 
positions  that  we  coald  fill  those  positions  at  almost  any  price  that  we 
might  name. 

By  Mr.  Oeobgb  : 

Q.  So  that  in  that  branch  the  females  are  not  so  well  compensated  as 
the  males  t — A.  ISOy  they  are  not;  and  yet  we  could  get  them  for  lower 
rates  than  we  pay. 

pensions  to  OPBBATOBS  in  ENGLAND. 

Q.  The  witness  O'Reilly  who  spoke  aboat  the  compensation  of  teleg- 
raphers in  England  spoke  of  certain  pensions  and  sick  benefits,  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  are  allowed  in  cases  of  disability  or  sicknesi 
Did  you  make  inquiry  about  that  when  you  were  abroad  f — A.  Yc«;  I 
inquired  into  that. 

Q.  State  the  result  of  your  inquiries. — A.  Before  the  British  Got- 
ernment  took  the  telegraph  lines  the  private  company  had  establisbed 
a  rule  that  they  would  allow  any  operator  who  had  served  thirty  J^mm 
and  had  a  gooil  record  and  was  unable  to  work  any  longer  to  retire  en 
half  pay,  and  when  the  Grovernment  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  tbe 
lines  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  carry  out  that  audertakingt  and 
that  is  the  rule  of  the  Government  administration  now.  Alter  thir^ 
years'  service,  with  a  good  record,  if  a  man  is  not  able  to  continoa  at 
work  he  can  retire  upon  half  pay. 

Q.  The  witness  said  something  alu)ut  sick  benefits  which  wereallowed 
to  operators  when  they  were  sick ;  do  you  know  anything  about thatt^ 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  has  any  rule  of  that  sort.  We  haTC 
paid  some  of  our  men  half  pay  when  they  were  sick.  There  may  be 
some  society  among  the  operators  in  England  by  which  such  benefln 
are  secured  to  those  who  are  sick,  and  so  there  is  here. 

Q.  The  witness  was  speaking  about  the  Government  administratioo 
entirely  and  he  said  that  such  sick  benefits  were  allowed  by  the  Gov- 
emmeut. — A.  Well,  they  may  be,  but  I  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it 
from  the  inquiries  I  made  if  any  such  thing  existed.  In  oar  establish- 
ment there  is  a  private  association  amongst  the  operators  and  olcffta 
which  makes  an  allowance  of  so  much  a  week  to  any  member  of  it  who 
may  be  sick. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Does  the  company  make  any  contributions  to  objects  of  that 
kind  t — A.  Very  often ;  but  we  have  no  rule  on  the  subject. 

conditions  imposed  by  the  western  union  TELEGBAPH  COMPA5T 

IN  BE-EMPLOYINO  stbikebs. 

By  Mr.  FUGH : 

Q.  When  the  recent  strike  broke  down  and  your  operators  were  i«« 
ceived  back  into  your  employment,  it  is  said  that  conditions  were  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  that  they  were  required  to  sign  a  contract  or 
promise,  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers.  Will  yoa  please  tell 
us  what  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  that  f — A.  There  was  a  atipalatioii 
drawn  up,  but  I  believe  it  was  discarded  the  first  day. 

Q.  It  was  discarded  after  the  first  day,  yon  say  t — A.  Well,  that  par- 
ticular one  was.  In  lien  of  it  there  was  adopted  a  simple  agreement 
that  they  would  not  belong  to  any  association  that  claimed  to  oontral 
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their  serviceB  as  against  their  employers.  I  think  the  first  paper  stipn- 
lated  that  they  would  not  belong  to  any  secret  association  and  that 
they  shoald  repudiate  the  Brotherhood,  and  all  that,  but  that  was  aban- 
floned. 

Q.  Then  they  are  now  at  work  on  the  condition  stated  in  the  contract 
jon  refer  to,  that  they  will  belong  to  no  union  or  organization  which 
undertakes  to  control  the  wages  they  shall  receive  as  between  them  and 
their  employers  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  it. 

Q.  Just  state  what  it  is  then  t — A.  It  is  not  that  they  will  belong  to 
no  union  which  undertakes  to  do  that,  but  that  they  will  acknowledge 
no  authority  in  anybody  to  control  their  salaries  as  between  them  and  the 
company. 

Q.  That  they  will  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  union  that 
nndertakes  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  as  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

WHO  CONTROLS  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Q.  Who  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Western  IJuion  Company  t — 
A.  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  Does  he  control  the  majority  of  the  stock  f — A.  l^o,  sir. 
*   Q.  Then  no  one  man  controls  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  inside  the  company  that  owns  or  con- 
trola  the  m^ority  of  the  stock  except  by  a  general  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders t — A.  No,  sir.  When  our  annual  meetings  are  held,  with  the 
notices  sent  out,  there  is  sent  a  printed  form  of  proxy,  and  it  has  gener- 
ally happened  that  a  large  majority  of  the  stock,  sometimes  more  than 
three-fourths  of  it,  returns  that  proxy  executed,  authorizing  myself  and 
other  directors,  or  either  of  us,  to  vote  the  stock. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q*  That  is  simply  because  several  gentlemen  agree  in  regard  to  the 

C^licy  of  the  company  t — A.  Yes.  We  have  never  had  a  contested  meet- 
g;  wo  have  never  had  a  contested  candidacy  for  directors ;  we  have 
never  had  a  dissenting  vote  in  respect  to  directors  since  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  company. 

TBE  ORGANIZATION    OF  THE   COMPANY   FOR   THE    TRANSACTION    OF 

ITS  BUSINESS. 

By  Mr.  Puon : 

Q«  Tou  have  spoken  of  the  superiority  of  the  organization  of  your 
oompan3'.  How  was  that  organization  effected  f  Who  is  the  author  of 
it,  the  company  itself  or  the  executive  officers  f — A.  The  officers  of  the 
company. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  organization  of  the  company  itself  but  the 
ursr^nization  of  its  business  f — A.  I  do  not  mean  the  organic  law  of  the 
(-f>mpany,  I  mean  the  organization  of  the  active  o])erations  of  the  com- 
|Miny*  As  I  have  said,  our  general  superintendents  and  our  general 
nittuagcr  and  his  assistants  have  all  come  up  from  tlie  key ;  they  have 
\tveu  through  all  gra<les  of  the  service,  and  with  such  experiena'.  they 
lire  enabled  to  frame  the  best  possible  or;^anizati<»n  for  the  dispatch  of 
ImslnetiS.  1  do  not  think  the  organization  of  the  business  is  due  to  any 
jnt*  man  or  to  any  two  or  three  men ;  it  is  due  to  the  combined  efforts 
rf exporionced  and  active  men  in  the  business  year  after  year  watching 
lod  obM;r%'ing  when*  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  service. 
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Eckert,  is  the  general  manager  of  offices  and  has  the  iuiuu 
uf  the  force  in  the  operating  department  of  the  company  an 
tenance  of  the  lines.  Another  vice-i)resident,  Mr.  Van  D 
trol  of  our  contract  relations  with  the  railroads,  and  con 
correspondence  and  controversies  that  we  have  with  the 
panics  as  to  oar  rights  and  theirs  under  existing  contra^ 

\  \  '»■'  any  modifications  of  those  contracts  that  may  be  required 

the  head  of  our  electrical  department  and  has  control  of  thi 

^  the  testing  of  wires,  and  the  examination  of  all  iuventioni 

ments.  Another  acting  vice-president  is  the  assistant  t 
manager,  and  another  is  the  general  accountant  of  the  < 
auditor.  That  is  about  the  division  of  the  executive  oftic 
have  four  grand  divisions  of  the  country,  each  with  a  gei 
tendent.  For  the  southern  division  the  general  superintend 
at  Nashville ;  for  the  western  division  the  general  superin 
cated  at  Chicago ;  for  the  eastern  di\ision  the  general  si 
is  located  at  New  York.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  f 
twelve  districts  with  district  superintendents. 
Q.  The  company  has  but  one  president  ? — A.  One  presi 
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DEALINGS  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  GOMPAN 

LOCAL  EAILBOADS. 


By  Mr.  Geobge  : 

Q.  Speaking  of  your  contracts  with  railroads,  do  yon  c 
ii^quire  local  railroads  to  build  a  telegraph  line  as  a  cone 
oj[)erating  itt — A.  Well,  there  are  sometimes  railroad  cc 
apply  to  us  for  a  line  of  telegraph  along  their  road  wh( 
want  it,  because  there  is  no  business  there  for  as  and  it  d 
any  point  that  we  do  not  touch  at  already,  and  in  sach  ca 
them,  '^  If  you  will  furnish  and  set  the  poles  we  will  put  nj 
give  you  instruments  to  do  your  business";  and  in  som 
haul  the  poles  and  we  do  the  labor. 
V  Q«  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  local  matter  in  m; 

1  the  country.    There  was  a  new  road  built  from  Natchez 

^  Miss.,  about  a  hundred  miles  id  length.    I  have  heard  tti 
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would  have  been  called  to  it  if  snch  was  the  fact.  I  presume  that  what 
it  trae  is  that  we  asked  the  railroad  company  to  haal  and  set  the  poles 
and  we  would  furnish  the  telegraphic  material,  and  they  probably 
thoaght  they  would  rather  build  their  own  line. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Western  Union  Company  is  operating 
that  line  t — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  we  go  to  Natchez  and  go  to  Jack- 
son, and  there  is  nothing  intermediate  that  we  want.  Does  the  line  go 
by  Port  Gibson  t 

Mr.  George.  Not  that  line.    It  misses  Port  Gibson  by  about  8  miles. 

The  Witness.  Then  there  is  nothing  intermediate  to  justify  our  open- 
ing an  office. 

Q«  Would  you  feel  justified  in  stating  here,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  business  management  of  your  company,  that  the  case  cannot  be  as 
I  have  stated  it ;  that  messages  are  now  sent  in  competition  with  this 
railroad  telegraph  from  Natchez  to  Jackson,  by  way  of  Vicksburg,  for 
one  centt — A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  true ;  I  have  never  heard  of  it, 
aod  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  true,  but  I  will  make  inquiry  and  inform 
yoa  in  regard  to  it  later. 

I  have  here  some  tables  relating  to  salaries  generally.  I  have  taken 
HQch  opportunity  as  1  could  to  examine  our  scale  of  salaries,  as  com- 
pared with  those  paid  for  other  kinds  of  skilled  service,  and,  while  tbis 
[  eomparative  statement  is  not  very  thorough,  I  can  give  the  committee 
•    the  benefit  of  it  if  they  desire. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  it,  and  you  need  not  feel 
I  limited  for  time.  If  at  any  time  while  we  are  in  session  bere,  or  after 
we  leave  here,  anything  occurs  to  you  that  you  desire  to  submit,  you 
ean  send  it  to  us  by  mail.  I  presume  that  we  may  wish  to  ask  some 
qnestions  of  General  Eckert,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  company  who 
has  been  here  during  the  strike,  and  has  seen  its  general  working,  and 
who  came  in  contact  wiUi  the  operators  at  that  time. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  would  suggest  Mr.  Bates,  General  Eckert's 
assistant.  He  is  quite  tamiliar  with  the  matter;  he  has  a  good  memory 
and  is  a  good  talker,  and  can  be  somewhat  more  easily  spared  from  the 
office  than  General  Eckert,  but  I  will  consult  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  There  is  another  thing  that  we  would 
like  to  get  some  better  idea  of  before  the  examination  closes,  namely, 
the  actual  cost  in  money  of  the  proi)erty  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, and  what  it  has  paid  from  time  to  time  for  the  q^her  telegraph 
fines  that  it  has  taken  in,  and  the  actual  cash  expenditure  for  their 
oonstmction. 

AcUoomed. 


New  York,  Au^ut  31, 1883. 

NoBTHl  Grxbn  recalled  and  fluiher  examined. 

By  Mr.  GsoRaE  : 

Qnestion.  You  may  explain,  if  you  please,  in  regard  to  that  Natchez 
Railroad  matter  about  which  I  asked  you  yesterday. — Answer.  The  facts 
about  it  are  that  we  sent  them  the  usual  form  of  contract  for  such  roads, 
tihat  being  a  road  not  in  a  through  line  and  really  of  no  advantage  to 
OH,  for  we  had  onr  own  line,  by  way  of  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson, 
to  Natohes,  and  it  was  very  important  to .  maintain  that  line  and  have 
Tiekabnrg  directly  connected  with  Natchez,  because  there  was  a  great 
~  of  business  between  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  and  but  very  little  be- 
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tween  Natchez  and  Jacksou.  After  some  dickering  with  that  railroad 
we  offered  to  furnish  the  poles  and  all  the  material,  and  to  contract  to 
(iquip  the  line,  tliey  to  furnish  the  nnskilled  labor  and  niilroad  trans- 
portation, we  to  deliver  the  material  at  the  road.  They  declined  that 
offer,  and  immediately  notified  us  that  they  had  contracted  to  build  a 
line.  As  soon  as  they  got  it  done  they  cut  the  rato  to  20  cents  fur 
twenty  words.  Wo  met  them  by  a  reduction  to  15  cents  for  ten  words, 
ten  words  being  our  standard  minimum  message;  and  after  a  little 
while  they  further  reduced  the  rate  to  10  cent«  for  ten  words  and  1  cent 
for  ciich  additional  word.  We  followed  them  in  that,  and  that  is  the 
rate  charged  by  both  parties  now,  but  it  was  their  reduction. 

Q.  And  you  just  adopted  their  tariff'! — A.  We  adopted  their  tariff. 
L  have  the  papers  relating  to  the  case  here,  a  report  to  our  people  here 
and  the  advice  by  our  tariff  bureau  to  follow  them  in  that  reduction. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  825  per  month  worth  of  business  between  the 
two  places ;  it  is  very  small. 

WHY  GOVERIOIENT    SERVICE    IS    POORER  AND  MORE  COSTLY     THAN 

PRIVATE  SERVICE. 

Q.  You  expressed  the  opinion  yesterday  that  Government  telegraphs 
were  more  expensive  and  less  efficient  and  less  progressive  as  regartls 
improvements  than  those  conducted  by  private  enter|>rise. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  that  is — give  us  the  rationale  of  it  ? — A.  I 
do  not  undertake  to  explain  the  reaiH>n  for  it,  Senator,  but  1  think  you 
will  find  that  in  all  service  Government  employes  are  less  aceonunodat 
ing  to  the  public  than  those  that  represent  individual  interests  which 
they  are  anxious  to  promote.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  ii  is  the  i)olitical 
patronage  that  enters  into  all  Gpveriiment  affairs.  If  the  telegraph 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  I  think  it  wouhl  very  soon  be 
come  a  part  of  the  political  patit)nage,  and])romotioiis,  if  not  appoint- 
ments, would  be  made  at  the  instance  of  partisan  leaders,  and  thoM* 
partisan  leaders  would  ask  for  appointments  only  in  behalf  of  thosr 
who  were  their  political  friends.  Where  pnnnotions  and  appointment 
are  made  on  such  a  basis  it  is  not  to  be  i>xp(*eted  that  they  will  1n'  a? 
eflieient  as  if  made  upon  business  mi*rit  alone. 

Q.  Has  partisanship  been  shown  in  Kuropt*,  so  f<ir  as  you  know,  m 
the  management  of  the  telegraph?  Has  it  bei*n  in  F\n;;tand,  tnr  in 
stance  ? — A.  I  did  not  inquire  into  that,  but  my  o])iiiioii  is,  ;:eiH'ral  y,  ih.it 
partisanshi])  in  appointments  in  the  administration  of  tin*  (iov«Tnine:it 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  so  ]>roinnient  a  tratnir  a.s  it  is  hrre.  Cen.iinly 
it  is  not  so])rominent  as  it  is  in  Fran<'e.  In  Fraiiec  tlif  new  rrpubhcan 
government  has  taken  very  great  ]>ains  t«»  (Iiiiiiiiate  all  the  royali*«t  «lr 
inent,  all  the  Orleanists  and  ail  the  IiniM-riiilists  as  far  as  tln-.v  ran. 
I'vm  fi*om  the  army,  and  the  pnlirt*  in  P.iii'*  iiavt*  Iii'cninr  Irs?,  riiini-ii! 
than  they  worr  beeause  of  the  political  easte  that  is  now  givi*n  to  tin- 
tor<*e. 

Q.  Yon  think  it   likely,  however,  thai  a  Gomtiiuk  nt  telegajih  hiti* 
would  Ih*  eiirscd  by  )>artisanship  in  its  appnintiiieiits  and  its  niaiia;;i* 
nieiit  ? — A.   I  tlo  not  think  there  is  any  donlit  of  it.     \\v  ob^  rv«'  twry 
where  throuv:hont  thrroiiuiiv  that  p.irtisaii  lidi-lity  i>  tin-  ^umI  Tii  um 
nii'iidalioii  tor  ]»').Nt-ot]ii*«'  appointnnnts.rviMi  in  th  ■  >in.itlr.  plan-^.    ."^ui  h 
aptiointineiits  are  iiiaile  on  the  rec-omnicndaiion  of  partisan  Ir.iili-r^  A\\i\ 
lire  given  to  their  l(»]lowf*rs.     I  do  not  see  any  n*aNon  to  exiH'et  that  tbr 
iilcgraph,if  adminiNteriHt  by  the  iiiiveriiiii«Mit,  would  nor  fo|l«iw  thrA.init« 
rnh'. 
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Q.  Id  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  amoant  of  patronage  that  the 
Ooveroment  woald  have  if  it  shonid  control  the  telegraph,  please  state 
the  number  of  employiSs  of  all  kinds  in  the  service  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the  aggregate  of  their  yearly  sala- 
riefw  I  mean  all,  from  the  president  down. — A.  It  is  between  $4,000,000 
and  $5,000,000  a  year — the  aggregate  salaries. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  the  number  of  em[>loy^s  of  the  company  of  all 
kinds  f — A.  1  cannot  give  yon  that  accurately,  but  I  have  made  an  ez- 
amioatiou  this  morning  as  to  the  number  of  iustinments  and  I  find  that 
we  have  25,500  instruments.  Of  course  there  is  an  operator  for  every 
instrument,  and  moretban  that,  because  there  is  a  relay  for  night  service. 

Q.  How  many  individuals  are  there  in  the  service  of  the  company  t — 
A.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I  cannot  give  yon  that  accu- 
rately, but  I  should  assume  that  the  number  was  between  25,000  and 
30,000. 

Q.  Approaching  nearest  in  your  opinion  to  which  of  those  numbers, 
25,000  or  30,000 1— A.  Well,  the  number  employed  and  paid  by  the 
Western  Union  Company  would  approach  nearest,  I  tbink,  to  25,000. 
There  are  a  great  many  operators  who  are  paid  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies and  who  work  for  us.  v*''  ..* 

Q.  Are  those  operators  selected  by  the  Western  Union  Companyt — 
A.  They  are  selected  by  the  railroad  companies  with  our  approval. 
They  are  appointcMi  by  the  railroad  companies  substantially,  but  are 
displaced,  generally,  upon  any  complaint  from  us. 

THK  WESTERN  UNION  COMPANV  IMPARTIAL. 

Q.  Has  the  Western  Union  Company  been  influenced  in  any  of  its 
actions  by  party  or  political  prejudfces  or  preferences  f->- A.  I  say  em- 
phatically no.  The  WcHtern  Union  Company  have  passed  through 
some  very  hot  canvasses  of  politiciil  parties,  but  I  have  never  heard  any 
oomplaint  of  partisanship  against  the  company  generally.  My  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Ortou,  had  some  little  trouble  at  Washington  between  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  which  were  at  that  time  of  dif- 
ferent political  complexions,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  he  endeavored 
to  9ct  fairly,  and  I  believe  most  people  thought  so.  Except  in  that 
instance  I  don't  know  that  there  has  ever  been  a  complaint  of  parti- 
aaoahip  against  the  Western  Union  made  in  behalf  of  either  political 
party.  The  sanctity  of  the  messages  of  both  parties  has  been  pre- 
i!«rved  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  We  have  fought  committees  of  the 
legislature  and  of  Congress  alike  in  order  to  withhold  from  exposure 
all  the  messagCH  of  either  pai*ty,  and  I  do  not  think  that  our  bitterest 
enemies  have  ever  made  complaint  of  any  partiality  on  our  jmrt  in  that 
respect.  Our  exo<;utive  employes  are  of  l>oth  parties.  At  the  time  of 
the  HaycH  canvass,  when  there  was  some  comi>laint  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Fhirida  that  an  operator  at  Tallahassee  had  exposed  messages, 
Mr.  Orton,  the  pi*esident  of  the  company,  who  was  a  Kepubli<;an,  was 
aick^  and  1,  being  on  the  other  side  in  |)olitics,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
company,  and  I  immediately  suspended  the  operator.  It  was  allegeil 
that  be  had  exposed  his  messages  to  a  leading  Democratic  politician, 
and  that  for  that  reason  the  Republicans  had  had  to  send  their  mes- 
aagea  40  or  rA)  miles  and  put  them  on  the  wire  at  another  office ;  that 
thej  did  that  in  the  belief  that  there  had  been  some  ex)K)sure  by  that 
opeiator  I  am  satisfied.  I  susjiended  the  man  of  whom  the  complaint 
made,  bat  after  a  thoroogh  investigation  they  all  became  satiafled 
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that  he  was  not  at  fault,  and  he  was  reinstated.  That,  however,  was 
not  until  all  the  tronble  was  over. 

Q.  Yoa  would  have  suspended  him,  I  suppose,  anyhow,  in  such  ex- 
citing times,  upon  a  mere  complaint,  just  to  satisfy  the  publio  mind  t — 
A.  Certainly ;  we  could  not  afford  to  have  a  man  there  whose  integrity 
was  questioned  by  anybody. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  so  far  as  you  know  and  believe, 
the  Western  Union  Company,  in  all  its  transactions,  has  been,  and  is, 
strictly  non-partisan  t — A.  1  say  that  I  know  that  to  be  the  fact  as  to 
its  intent  and  purpose ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  purpose  has  been 
carried  out  and  observed  by  all  the  company's  employes,  without  ex- 
ception. 

Q.  And  a  violation  of  that  neutrality  in  the  management  of  the  tele- 
graph business  would  be  considered  by  the  company  as  a  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  employ^  T  I  understand  that  to  be  your  view. — 
A.  The  telegraph  oi)erator  naturally  absorbs  the  idea  that  the  sanctity 
of  messages  is  to  be  observed — that  it  is  a  professional  secret— just  as 
the  lawyer  regards  the  confidence  of  his  client,  or  the  doctor  that  of 
his  patient,  or  the  priest  that  of  one  who  confesses  to  him;  and  though 
there  are  laws  in  some  States  to  punish  any  exposure  of  telegraph  mes- 
sages as  a  penal  offense — there  is  such  a  law  in  this  State,  I  believe — 
still  I  do  not  think  those  laws  are  necessary  anywhere.  Bvery  operator 
would  consider  himself  dishonored  and  disgraced  if  he  made  any  such 
exposnre,  and  would  know  that  he  never  could  get  employment  again. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  operator  to  be  prosecuted  under  tboKe 
laws,  where  they  do  exist,  for  the  violation  of  his  trust  t — A.  I  canntit 
recall  any  instance  of  it  now.  There  have  been  a  few  complaints  of  such 
alleged  violation,  but  always,  u))on  investigation,  they  have  turned  ont 
to  1]^  unfounded — except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  very  prominent  mat- 
ter in  Washington  City,  where  an  operator,  who  was  not  in  our  employ, 
was  left  clouded  with  the  suspicion  of  having  exposed  a  very  important 
state  message,  and  was  believed  by  some  i>er8onR  to  be  guilty. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  The  company  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  individual  derelic*- 
tion  of  duty  in  that  respect,  provide<l  it  was  against  its  rules,  and  pro 
vided  it  punished  the  offending  party  by  dismissal?  What  I  am  in- 
quiring about  is  the  policy  and  action  of  the  company  in  that  respect  f — 
A.  Well,  I  have  answered  that  the  action  of  the  company  would  be  tii 
dismiss  any  man  who  committed  such  an  offense  and  to  publish  liim 
over  the  lines,  so  that  he  could  never  get  employment  again  fh>ni  the 
company  in  any  of  its  offices — any  man  who  could  not  clear  his  skirtN 
of  any  such  imputation. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY   HAS  NO  POLITirAI. 

POLICY. 

Q.  Has  the  Western  Uni^n  Telegraph  Company  any  policy  as  to  any 
Government  measure  t — A.  None  at  all.  sir ;  none  at  all,  that  I  know 
of.  It  would  be  im]N>ssible  for  it  to  have  any.  Its  boanl  Ih  very  nuirh 
divided  politically,  but  we  never  have  a  divulecl  vote  in  our  boanI«  or 
at  least  very  rarely.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  divided  in  i>olit  icn, 
and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  it  to  have  apolitical  policy,  and  no 
such  thingy  bo  fiu*  as  I  know,  baa  ever  been  attempted  or  propoaed  bj 
aojbodj. 
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I  fleflire  to  say  here  thtit  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  company. 
alwvc  the  ^ide  of  chief  operator  or  manager,  have  no  more  access  to 
ito  messages  than  outside  iKTsons  have,  except  in  cases  where  complaint 
is  maile  of  the  servic4%  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  message. 
There  is  one  other  class  of  mcssage-s  that  are  examined  by  the  officers, 
namely,  cases  where  the  abuse  of  fninks  is  charged.  If  a  man  holds  n 
nrauk  to  do  the  business  of  a  certain  railroad  company  free,  and  he  uses 
that  frank  to  send  a  message  to  buy  stocks,  or  to  sell  stocks,  we  con- 
Aider  it  an  abuse,  and  when  our  attention  is  called  to  such  abuse  of 
fraukBby  the  accountant  we  examine  the  messages  and  order  them  sent 
for  collection.  But  unless  it  becomes  necessary,  for  one  or  other  of 
these  reasons,  to  examine  a  message,  we  have  no  more  access  to  the  mes- 
aaires  of  the  company  than  anybody  outside  has — we  never  see  them. 

THE  PBESEBVATION   OF  SECRECY  AND  OF  MESSAGES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  At  this  i>oint  won't  you  please  state  the  practice  of  the  company 
with  regard  to  the  preservation,  and  ultimately  the  destruction  of  mes- 
aafces,  if  they  are  destroyed  T — A.  The  rule  of  the  company  ib  to  de- 
stroy all  messages  at  the  end  of  six  months.  They  are  kept  that  long 
for  oar  own  protection  against  suits  ibr  default  in  service.  That  rule, 
however,  has  to  be  varied  by  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States.  The  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  requires  messages  to  l>e  preserved  three 
years.  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  have  laws  requiring  the  preservation  of 
mesaages  for  certain  ])eriods.  One  of  those  laws  requires  their  prest^rva- 
Cioii  for  three  yeani  and  the  other  for  one  year,  but  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty  which  is  the  Pennsylvania  or  which  the  Utah  law.  Of  course 
we  comply  with  ttiose  laws  in  those  States'.  Otherwise  we  destn)y  the 
messages  at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  except  such  as  we  have  been 
sammooed  to  bring  into  court,  or  such  messages  as  suits  have  been 
bronght  ui)on  agaiiist  the  company  on  the  ground  of  dereliction  in  the 
arrvice,  error,  or  non-delivery,  or  something  else.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  pro<lnce  the  original  messages,  and  they  are  preserved. 
We  might  destroy  the  messages  somewhat  earlier  thitn  we  do.  Our 
blanks  require  that  complaint  and  claim  for  damages  shall  in  all  cases 
be  made  within  sixty  days  after  the  service,  and  the  courts  in  most  of 
the  States  have  sustained  that  as  a  reasonable  requirement;  so  that, 
as  to  messages  not  complaiuini  of,  they  might  be  destroyed  within  three 
nioiitha  instead  of  six,  if  the  company  chose. 

Q.  Is  there  any  class  of  messages,  or  the  messages  of  any  particular 
rlaaa  of  individuals,  that  are,  at  the  option  of  the  company,  preserved 
for  any  longer  i^eriod  than  six  months  ? — A.  None  except  where  the  law 
requires  us  to  preserve  them. 

y .  Then  everything,  indiscriminately,  is  destroj'ed  unless  there  is  some 
statute  which  requires  them  to  be  kept  longer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  case,  at  the  end  of  the  statute  period,  they  are  de- 
stroyed T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Potirical  messages,  jn^rsonal  messages,  everything — no  exception 
whatever  T — A.  Xo  exception  whatever. 

Q.  I  8U]>]K)s<*  it  is  a  nnitter  of  n»li<*f  to  your  company  to  get  ri<l  of 
them  T — A.  Oh,  yes.  They  ac(*nnnilate  imni«*nsely.  In  the  New  York 
office  alone  we  are  liandling  now  fnnn  S(MHM)  to  85,f)<N)  messages  a  day  ; 

yoo  can  see  how  they  must  {iccnmniate.    They  would  soon  till  a  large 


Q.  I  sappose,  too,  that  in  legal  contniversies  you  would  be  constantly 
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called  apon  to  produce  messages  T — A.  Yes.  As  to  the  preservation  of 
the  sanctity  of  messages,  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  ami 
fought  committees  of  Congress,  and  of  State  legislatures,  courts,  and 
grand  juries,  in  the  endeavor  to  fulfill  our  trust ;  becaui^c^  altlioogb  ve 
have  not  had  any  direct  interest  in  the  matter  we  have  always  f«lt 
that  we  had  an  obligation  to  our  customers  to  preserve  their  meAsag«^ 
sacred.  In  such  cases*T\'e  have  always  employed  counsel  to  maki*  the 
fight,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  pretty  generally  established  the  prin- 
ciple by  judicial  decisions,  that  they  have  no  light  to  make  a  searub 
through  our  files ;  that  they  have  no  right  to  run  a  drag-net  throai;b 
our  ofiice  to  see  what  they  can  find ;  but  where  they  can  designate  the 
message,  whom  fi-om,  and  whom  to,  and  can  give  about  its  date,  tb^ 
courts  have  ruled  that  we  are  bound  to  produce  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  purpose  of  those  statntes 
which  have  been  passed  in  some  of  the  States  requiring  thi»  preservA- 
tion  of  messages  for  three  years  T — A.  I  presume  the  purpciso  is  to  pn^ 
serve  the  rights  of  litigants. 

Q.  If  State  governments,  and  possibly  the  United  States  Oovemmeot. 
were  to  assert  a  right  of  that  kind,  would  or  would  not  the  privacy  of 
interconrtse  by  telegraph  be  safe,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  than  in 
the  hands  of  companies  acting  ui)on  the  policy  that  yours  acts  upon  ?— 
A.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  think  we  pres4*rve  the  secrecy  of 
messages  very  sacredly.  It  is  always  necessar>',  of  course,  that  some- 
body should  handle  and  see  the  messages ;  somebody  has  to  be  trusted 
with  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  would  consider  them  ax 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  as  they  are  in  our  hands.  That  v 
to  say,  if  an  Administration  were  a  candidate  for  re-ele<*tion,  and  Lad 
control  of  the  telegraph,  even  if  it  were  ever  so  honest  and  honorahic 
in  the  preservation  of  the  secrecy  of  messages,  the  other  side  in  politics 
would  not  believe  it  to  be  so  and  would  not  like  to  trust  the  empIoytVi 
of  the  Administration  with  their  messages. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not  the  exercise  of  that  power  on  the  i«irt  of  tbr 
Government  be  analogous  to  its  exercise  of  the  right  to  open  every  letter 
that  goes  through  the  post-ofiice  and  to  retain  a  copy  of  it  for  tbnt* 
years? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  analogous,  iHH^ause  the  let- 
ters that  go  through  the  post-oflice  are  not  seen  by  anybody  unless  tbe 
seals  are  violated. 

Q.  I  think  you  do  not  understand  my  question.  A  telegram  is  open; 
it  is  exposed  necessarily  to  the  eyes  of  a  Government  otlicial  if  The  tele- 
graph is  a  Government  institution.  Now,  my  question  is  this:  Wonld 
not  the  Ciise  of  a  postal  telegraph  managed  by  the  Government  exem» 
ing  the  power  to  preserve  tlie  messages  in  its  possession  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  be  analogous  to  the  exerciser  of  the  i>ower  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  open  a  letter  that  goes  through  the  mail  and  to  keep  a  copy 
of  it  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  f — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  that  they 
ever  did  that. 

Q.  They  do  not  do  that^  But  here  are  the  telegraph  messages  whiib 
are  open  and  inspected  by  Government  otlicials — necessarily  so  if  the 
Government  manages  the  telegiaph.  Now,  wherein  is  the\litlereiiCM 
between  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  case  of  the  ti*legniph  and  lb** 
exercise  of  a  power  to  open  a  letter  and  keep  a  coj>y  of  it  f — A.  I  can- 
not understand  exactly  the  analogy  that  you  nnike.  1  think  that  (>|)eii- 
ing  a  letter  would  be  a  violation  of  la  w,  and  a  great  outrage  to  start  witb. 

Q.  But  I  ask  you  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  nature  itf  the 
two  transactions t — A.  Oh,  there  would  be  no  diffeD^ncein  the  ezpofmn^ 
in  the  two  case8|  bat  it  is  necessary,  as  I  have  said,  thot  two  or  tbno 
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persons  shall  seo  every  telegraph  message— the  receiver  at  the  counter 
baa  to  see  the  message ;  the  operator  who  transmits  it  has  to  see  it ;  the 
operator  who  receives  it  has  to  see  it,  and  the  book-keeper  who  enters 
it  apoD  the  register  has  to  see  it.  All  these  persons  have  to  see  a  mes- 
sage, owiug  to  the  nature  of  the  business ;  but  it  is  not  necessarj^  that 
anybody  should  see  the  inside  of  a  letter. 

Q.  I  am  not  speakiug  of  its  being  necessary,  but  only  suggesting  that 
tbei'e  is  no  difiference  between  the  exercise  of  a  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  open  a  letter  and  keep  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  exercise  of 
a  power  to  ])i'eserve  telegraph  dispatches  under  a  Government  adminis- 
taration  of  the  telegraph!  If  there  is  no  difference,  wherein  does  it  con- 
sist f — A.  As  yon  put  it,  it  presents  exactly  the  same  case. 

Q,  Then  the  i)ower  to  expose  the  contents  of  a  letter  is  analogous  to 
the  power  of  exposing  the  contents  of  a  telegram  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  business  of 
telegraphy,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  provison  of  law  that  messages  should 
be  immediately  destroyed  t — A.  I  think  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  destroyed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
sboold  not  destroy'  them  immediately,  except  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
litigants.  The  man  who  sends  a  message  might  be  permitted  to  take 
and  preserve  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  message  itself  might  be  destroyed 
immediately. 

Q.  But  the  man  who  sent  the  message  could  take  a  copy  before  send- 
ing  it  t — A.  Yes ;  but  in  that  case  he  would  have  no  witness  but  himself 
to  show  that  he  did  send  it. 

Q.  fiut  in  most  cases  the  party  himself  is  allowed  to  testify  nowt — 
A.  Ves. 

Q.  As  the  Government  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  errors  or  de- 
lays, and  could  not  be  held  for  any,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  mes- 
sages should  not  be  destroyed  at  once,  would  there  f — A.  I  shoold  think 
not. 

THE  CONTBOL  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  AGAIN. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  person  who  has  such  an  interest  in  the  stock  of  the 
WoMtern  Union  Telegraph  Company  as  to  control  its  policy  substanti- 
ftlly  f — A.  Well,  of  course,  the  large  stockholders  have  a  great  deal  of 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  company,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
man  absolutely  controls  it. 

Q.  The  question  is  this :  Is  there  any  person  who  has  such  an  interest 
ID  the  company  as  to  control  its  |)olicy  substantially  T — A.  Within  cer- 
tain bounds,  perhaps — well,  I  should  not  say  ^'  controls  it  substantially''; 
I  do  not  think  theie  is  any  person  who  has  such  an  interest  as  to  con- 
trol it  substantially.  I  will  only  say  that  any  very  large  stockholder 
has  great  influence  in  the  control  of  the  company. 

Q.  Is  there  any  person  whose  views  as  to  the  management  of  the 
company  have  never  been  overruled  or  departed  from  by  the  company  t — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

OWNERSHIP   OP    THE    STOCK   OP   THE  WESTERN   UNION    TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY. 

Q,  now  many  stockholders  are  therein  the  company f — ^A.  About 

Q.  State  the  aggregate  amonnt  of  the  stock  of  the  two  largest  stock- 
feoldarf— A.  I  oanuot  state  that  at  present 
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Q.  Approximate  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  T — A.  I  think  that  ou«  of  the 
stockholders  has  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000  of  the  stock,  and 
I  do  not  know  who  the  next  largest  stockholder  is.  The  next  lai^gvsi 
stockholder  died  six  or  eight  mouths  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  much  did  you  say  the  largest  stockholder  hadt — A.  1  can- 
not say  exactly  how  much  he  has;  but  on  the  books  of  the  couipanv  be 
has  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000. 

By  Mr.  George  :  « 

Q.  Is  there  any  stock  owned  by  any  individual  in  his  own  name  ami 
other  stock  owned  by  the  same  individual  in  the  name  of  trostees  or 
of  other  persons  T — A.  Yes ;  that  frequently  happens,  that  a  man  bax 
stock  for  himself  and  has  stock  for  others,  members  of  his  family  or 
others. 

Q.  But  the  question  is  this :  Is  there  any  man  who  owns  stock  in  his 
own  name,  and  then  substantially  owns  other  stock  while  it  remaiun  iu 
the  names  of  other  persons  f — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  such 
cases  as  that,  because  operators  iu  the  street  often  have  stock  in  the 
names  of  their  brokers;  or  they  may  be  ''  short"  of  the  stock,  and  have 
stock  on  the  books  of  the  company  that  they  do  not  really  own.  1  have 
no  means  of  information  as  to  what  extent  that  may  exist,  but  1  hav^ 
no  doubt  that  it  does  exist  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  the  largest  stockholder  of  tlie  company,  so  far 
as  the  books  of  the  company  show,  owns  between  $25,000,000  aihl 
$30,(M)0,()00  of  stock  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  fact  he  owns  a  much  lar^rir 
amount  of  the  stock  than  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  reason  id 
believe  that  as  a  fact  he  owns  proportionately  a  much  larger  amoiuit 
than  that.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  he  owns  about  $30,000,OtH), 
but  I  don't  know  the  fact. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  stockholder  of  the  com- 
pany owns  over  $30,000,000  of  its  stock,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in 
that  of  others  T — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  next  largest  stockholder  being  dead,  and  yoa 
say  you  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  his  stock — it  may  have  been 
divided  up  among  his  heirs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  his  stock  to  remain  in  the  same  position  that  it  was 
in  at  his  death,  how  much  would  it  bef — A.  He  would  have  had  ouIt 
$2,000,000  or  $3,000,000.  The  largest  stockholder  iu  the  company  (m 
many  jears  was  one  of  the  original  telegraph  men,  who  late  iu  life  made 
a  large  donation  to  a  college ;  but  he  has  been  dead  some  yearw,  and  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  other  stockholder  except  the  one  f  have 
referred  to  who  has  over  $3,000,000. 

Q.  Do  Ave  stockholders  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Western 
Union  Company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  ten  f — Well,  that  is  possible;  but  I  don't  know  the  fact.  It  iit 
possible  that  there  may  be  ten  or  twelve  men  that  would  own  a  control- 
ling interest  iu  the  stock — it  may  be  possible;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  smallest  number  of  stockholders 
who  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  7 — ^A.  Thcpe  was  a  time  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  oom- 
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Ky,  twenty-nine  in  number ;  but  two  very  large  stockholders  in  tbe 
nl  have  died  since,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  entire  board  now  own 
a  minority  of  the  stock  aa  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  doubt  whether  there  is  a  less  number  than  twenty -nine 
persons  who  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  t — A.  I  doubt  wliether  thero 
in  a  less  number  than  twenty-nine  persons  who  own  a  mn  jority  of  the 
stock. 

Q.  Ton  said  yesterday  that  the  company  when  this  strike  of  the 
operators  was  precipitated,  determined  not  to  submit  to  dictation  as  to 
the  wages  of  the  employes,  and  on  that  account  stood  out  against  the 
strike. — A.  No ;  that  is  not  exactly  what  I  said.  I  said  that  when  tJie 
itMue  ircw  made  and  the  strikers  had  gone  out  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  the  company  to  have  succumbed  and  yielded  to  tUo 
demand,  because  it  would  have  resulted  in  an  admission  that  tho  opt'i* 
Stors  had  power  to  dictate  terms.  I  said  further  that  I  l>elieviMl  that 
the  promoting  came  of  the  strike  was  the  conviction  on  the  part  ol'  the 
oiierators  that  they  had  the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  their  em- 
ploymeut. 

BAB  THE  COMPANY  POWER   TO   DICTATE   TERMS  TO  ITS  EMPLOYES? 

Q.  Has  not  the  company  substantially  the  power  to  dictate  the  wages 
rf  the  employes  t  If  not,  why  nott — A.  Because  all  emi)loynient,  :tll 
Ibrms  of  labor,  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Our 
iiperators  (who  have  for  the  most  part  learned  their  business  in  our 
oSce)  have  had  time  to  learn  a  goo<l  many  other  things,  and  they  are  a 
rera|intelligent  class  of  men.  They  are  competent  to  do  other  kinds  o( 
bosinesA.  We  are  constantly  losing  valuable  operators,  who  tind  em- 
ployment on  railroads.  I  rememt)er  going  South  at  one  time  an<l  find- 
InfT  that  the  conductors  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Jsickson  Railroad,  the 
ticket  agents,  and  in  fact  all  the  staff  of  that  gi*ade  had  been  taken  from 
oor  lines — they  had  all  been  operatprs.  They  can  find  employment  in 
other  services  for  which  they  are  quite  competent,  and,  theretoi*e,  we 
have  to  pay  them  wages  corresponding  to  what  men  of  like  capacity  ob- 
tain in  other  employments,  or  else  we  could  not  keep  them.  As  to  a 
large  class  of  our  employes,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  get 
them  for  less  than  we  are  paying.  I  refer  to  the  female  operators. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  female  operators  unemployed  in  the  city  to- 
day, and  there  is  gi*eat  pressure  among  them  for  places — two  or  three 
hondred  applicants. 

Q.  I  think  you  misapprehend  my  question.  I  am  asking  simply  as  to 
the  power  of  the  company,  not  as  to  the  fact  of  what  it  does. — A.  1  think 
I  am  answering  that  question.  I  have  answered  as  to  this  latter  class 
of  onr  operators  that  I  think  the  company  has  the  power  to  reduce 
their  salaries  very  materially,  and  could  supply  their  places  at  chetiper 
rates ;  but  as  to  the  main  staff  of  our  operators,  as  to  that  largest  of  all 
claanes,  aa  appears  by  the  table  which  I  have  presented,  the  class  to 
whom  we  pay  $80  a  month,  I  think  that  if  we  tried  to  reduce  their  pay 
we  Hbonld  not  be  able  to  retain  them,  because  that  class  of  men  c^an  get 
eniployment  in  many  other  pursuits. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  class  do  you  think  there  are  in  the  whole  coun- 
try 1  There  were  two  hundred  and  odd  in  the  table  of  forty-three  offlc^^s 
which  yon  presented  yesterday. — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  other  table,  which 
embraoes  all  the  offices,  does  not  show  the  number  of  that  class. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  there  were  about  12,(HKI  offices  in  the  country. — 
Am  There  were  12^060  a  year  ago  last  July,  when  this  report  was  mada 
wg^  and  B17  estimate  la  that  there  are  over  13|000  now. 
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Q.  Approximate  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  t — A.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
stockholders  has  between  •25,000,000  and  $30,000,000  of  the  stock,  and 
I  do  not  know  who  the  next  largest  stockholder  is.  The  next  largest 
stockholder  died  six  or  eight  mouths  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  much  did  yea  say  the  largest  stockholder  had? — A.  I  can- 
not say  exactly  how  much  he  has;  but  on  the  books  of  the  company  he 
has  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000. 

By  Mr.  George  :  * 

Q.  Is  there  any  stock  owned  by  any  individual  in  his  own  name  and 
other  stock  owned  by  the  same  individual  in  the  name  of  trustees  or 
of  other  persons? — ^A.  Yes;  that  frequently  happens,  that  a  man  has 
stock  for  himself  and  has  stock  for  others,  members  of  his  family  or 
others. 

Q.  But  the  question  is  this :  Is  there  any  man  who  owns  stock  in  his 
own  name,  and  then  substantially  owns  other  stock  while  it  remains  in 
the  names  of  other  persons  T — A.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  there  are  such 
cases  as  that,  because  operators  in  the  street  often  have  stock  in  the 
names  of  their  brokers;  or  they  may  be  ^'  short"  of  the  stock,  and  have 
stock  on  the  books  of  the  company  that  they  do  not  really  own.  1  have 
no  means  of  information  as  to  what  extent  that  may  exist,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  does  exist  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  the  largest  stockholder  of  the  company,  so  far 
as  the  books  of  the  company  show,  owns  between  82ri,000,(KM>  an«I 
$30,(M)0,()00  of  stock  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  fact  he  owns  a  much  lar^riT 
amount  of  the  stock  than  thatf — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  reason  to 
believe  that  as  a  fact  he  owns  proportionately  a  much  larger  amount 
than  that.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  he  owns  about  $30,0O<),0iM>, 
but  I  don't  know  the  fact. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yon  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  stockholder  of  the  com- 
pany owns  over  $30,000,000  of  its  stock,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in 
that  of  others  ? — A.  No,  ^dr. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  You  si)eak  of  the  next  largest  stockholder  being  dead,  and  yon 
say  you  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  hiH  stock — it  may  have  Im^h 
divided  up  among  his  heirs  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  his  stock  to  remain  in  the  same  ]N)sition  that  it  wa« 
in  at  his  death,  how  much  would  it  bef — A.  He  wouM  have  had  onlv 
$2,000,000  or  $3,000,000.  The  largest  stoc*kh<>lder  in  the  company  fi>r 
many  years  was  one  of  the  original  telegraph  men,  who  Iat4'  in  lite  niatit* 
a  large  donation  to  a  college;  but  he  has  Ix'en  dea«l  some  yearH,  and  I 
don^t  know  that  there  is  any  other  stockholder  exc4*pt  tlie  one  I  have 
referred  to  who  has  over  $3,000,000. 

Q.  Do  tive  stockholders  own  a  majority  of  the  sti>#»k  of  the  Western 
Union  ('onip:iny  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  ten  f — Well,  that  is  possible;  but  I  dout  know  the  faet.  It  \n 
l>ossible  that  there  may  lie  ten  or  twelve  men  that  wiiuld  own  a  enntml- 
ling  interest  in  the  stock — it  may  be  possible;  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  smalleMt  numlier  of  stturklHihlerH 
who  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  t — A.  There  was  a  time  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  board  of  directoni  of  the  com- 
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tho  whole  time  of  the  operator  is  at  yonr  disposal  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  bat 
that  only  pays  for  a  lower  gnidc  of  operators  at  the  smaller  offices. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  statement  which  you  intend  to  pve  us  hereafter,  if 
you  can  commence  at  a  salary  of  about  830  as  the  lowest  and  give  us 
the  numbcrof  employ(!'s  who  are  paid  at  that  rate  and  upwards,  we  shall 
lie  glad  to  receive  that  information. — A.  I  will  try  to  give  it  to  you. 

The  (3ii ATU3IAN.  The  case  is  just  this :  The  telegnii»hers  say  that  you 
i*oiild  pay  them  better  than  you  do,  and  we  want  to  find  out  the  facts 
•iliout  it  as  nearly  as  we  can.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Witness.  It  is  very  natural  that  disintert^sted  parties  outside 
should  sympathize  with  the  operators,  an<l  conclude  that  the  company 
onghr  to  pay  them  more;  but  the  same  persons,  if  they  were  trustees 
r<ir  the  Ntockholders,  might  see  it  in  a  different  light.  Now,  we  think 
we  are  paying  the  oi>erators  as  good  wages  or  salnries  as  like  employ- 
nients  nfibnl  in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Geobge.  If  it  will  suit  you.  Dr.  Green,  I  should  )>refer  to  have 
this  question  as  to  the  number  of  employes  and  their  salaries  postponed 
lor  the  present,  in  order  that  I  may  proceed  now  (with  the  consent  of 
the  chairman)  with  the  course  of  investigation  which  I  had  in  view. 

Trie  Witness.  Very  well. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION    COMPANY    CONTROLS   AT  LEAST  FOUB-FIFTHS 
OF  THE  TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  We  were  talking  about  the  power  of  the  company  to  substantially 
ilictate  wages  to  its  employes ;  please  state  now  what  proportion  of  the 
telegraphy  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  including  such  railroad  lines  as  the  company  have 
the  arrangements  with  which  you  spoke  of  ht»re  yesterday. — A.  Well,  I 
fthould  say  four-fifths  of  it,  or  more. 

Q.  Probably  more  f — A.  Probably  more. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  but  little  competition  in  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness by  other  companies  as  against  the  Western  Union  Company  and 
iti!i  railroad  connections  fn  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  f — A.  Well,  the  other 
compsiuies  would  have  a  very  considerable  influence  in  fixing  the  rate  of 
wages,  BA  they  do  have  in  fixing  the  nites  for  telegniphing.  The  competi- 
tion is  between  the  heaviest  business  points,  where  the  largest  number  of 
o|ierators  and  the  l)est  operators  have  to  Ih»  employetl.  Now,  most  of  the 
opposition  telegraph  companies  stood  as  firmly  as  we  did  in  resistance  to 
this  Atrike  without  any  understiindiiig  between  them  and  usonthesubject. 
I  believe  some  arrangement  was  made  with  the  American  Rapid  Tele- 
graph Company  by  the  stnkers,  but  I  do  not  think  it  involved  any  in- 
crease of  salaries  or  any  considerable  increase;  I  think  tlie  strikers,  the 
lirotherhooil,  wanted  a  fof>ting,  and  agreed  with  that  company  to  work 
itA  lines  cheaply,  on  condition  of  being  recognized  as  an  organization, 
nud  more  particularly  in  order  to  have  theusi>  of  the  wires  of  the  com- 
]Miny  in  coHducting  their  strike  and  managing  their  affairs,  which  I 
understand  the  company  claim  they  avaih^d  themselves  of  to  a  ver^' 
preat  extent.  So  that  the  other  teh»graph  interests  of  the  country  inay 
be  said  to  have  stood  as  firmly  as  the  Western  Union  in  resisting  the 
strike. 

Q.  Yon  say,  then,  that  all  the  telegraph  companies  stood  together  as 
against  the  strike f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  without  any  conference  or 
imdenitauding. 

<!•  Bat  the  fact  was  that  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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HOW  THE  PAY  OF  THE  OPERATORS  IS  FIXED. 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  cases  fixed  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  some  high  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  without 
treiity  or  negotiation  with  the  employes,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, or  through  a  committee  representing  the  employes  f— A.  No«8ir; 
not  that  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  rates  of  wages  had  always  been 
fixed  by  the  officers  of  the  company  until  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  was  organized  a  committee  of  expenditures 
and  it  was  provided  that  no  new  salary  could  be  created  and  no  salary 
could  be  advanced  without  the  approval  of  that  committee. 

Q.  That  was  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, was  it  not  7 — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  now  it  is  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  individual  operator  as  to  the  amount  of  salary  he  shall 
have,  and  whether  his  existing  salary  shall  be  increased,  generally  between 
him  and  the  local  superintendent.  The  local  superintendent  makes  a 
I'ecommendatiou,  which  is  examined  by  the  general  superintendent  and 
referred,  with  his  indorsement  or  dissent,  to  the  general  mauager.  If  it 
is  approved  by  the  general  manager,  as  it  generally  is,  it  is  i^ecom  mended 
to  the  committee  of  expenditures  and  passed.  It  is  in  that  way  that 
the  committee  of  expenditures,  at  every  meeting,  passes  upon  a  very 
considerable  number  of  applications  for  increase  of  sahiry ;  the  applica- 
tion being  originally  made  by  the  immediate  sui)erior  of  the  party  in- 
volved— by  the  chief  operator  at  an  office  like  New  York,  by  the  dis- 
trict superintendent  at  smaller  country  offices,  or  by  the  head  of  the 
bureau  if  the  employ^  is  in  any  clerical  service.  As  between  that  im- 
mediate superior  and  the  employ^  there  is  always*negotiation  and  agree- 
ment. A  man  makes  an  application,  saying  that  he  thinks  he  has 
worked  long  enough  for  his  present  salary  and  that  it  is  time  he  had  an 
incivase,  and  if  his  immediate  superior  agrees  with  him  he  recommends 
it.  Sometimes  the  man  threatens  to  leave,  saying  that  he  can  find  em- 
l>loymenr  at  a  higher  rate,  and  whilst  those  increases  are  generally  small 
at  a  time,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  increase  of  91*0  or  01^  a'muuth 
is  made  in  order  to  keep  a  man  who  has  had  an  otter  to  go  soniewhere 
else. 

Q.  I  think  }Out  answer  gives  the  rule  which  isfullowtHl  as  to  appliea- 
tious  for  advance  of  pay  of  those  already  in  the  employment  of  thf  com 
pany  rather  thiin  a  Ktatement  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  emph\v 
mentol'  openitors. — A.  Well,  1  have  said  that  the  original  ('niploymeut 
of  tlie  operators,  the  original  scale  of  salaries,  was  tixiMl  belon*  theiv  was 
any  sueh  committee. 

Q.  Fixed  by  a  resolution  of  the  b<ianl  ? — A.  No,  sir;  fixe<l  by  the  of- 
ticers  of  the  c'om))any.  Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  final  authority  t4i 
pass  n|Hin  <iuestions  of  that  sort  w:is  the  president  of  the  vumpaDy,bat 
very  ;:eneraily  the  genenil  sui»eriutentient  apjiroved  the  increaiie  and 
tltat  was  the  end  of  it. 

Tin:    TENDENCY   TOWARDS    INDIVIDVAI.    MANAGEMENT  UP  COBPOKA- 

TIONS. 

But  tl*e  tendency  of  the  management  of  eorponitions  in  this  ooantry 
is  ):ir;:(']y  toward  a  mon*  personal  and  more  active  interest  by  the  boarda 
oi  iVwvvxum.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  J.  Kdgar  Thompsun  audCom- 
niodi»re  Vanderbiltdid  not  want  any  lN>ards  «)f  directorBin  tlieir  oorjior 
ations.  fxeejit  meri'ly  to  ree«)nl  thi*ir  individual  wills  and  do  what  the 
law  rei|uiied  should  Ix*  done  by  the  board.    Al  that  tiflM  tka  boaiU  «f 
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direction  did  just  what  the  president  told  them  to  do ;  bat  within  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  there  has  developed  a  rapid  tendency  in  all  cor- 
porariooa  of  which  I  have  knowledge  to  have  more  meetings  of  the  di- 
Meters,  and  to  have  committees  of  directors,  and  more  personal  atten- 
lioD  by  the  directors  to  the  details  of  the  business  of  their  companies. 
Q.  And  more  responsibility  assumed  by  the  directors  generally  t — ^A. 
More  responsibility  assumed  by  the  directors. 

EBB  WESTERN    UNION    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY  AND    THE  ORGANIZED 

TELEGRAPHERS. 

Q.  Was  this  original  scale  of  wages  fixed  as  the  result  of  any  nego- 
tiation, or  inter\iews,  or  conferences,  between  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany making  the  scale  or  regulation  and  any  body  or  committee  rep- 
iwenting  the  employ^  T — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  of  recent  date.  I  think 
Hieoe  labor  organizations  only  commenced  here  about  1868,  and  we  had 
A  pretty  large  force  of  employes  before  that  time. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Western  Union  Company  refuse  to  recognize  any 
oommittee  of  the  operators,  or  to  treat  with  them,  and  is  it  not  the 
settled  policy  of  that  company  not  to  recognize,  in  any  treaty  for  wages, 
Wnj  organization  of  the  employes  T — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true,  sir.  It  is 
tnie  with  this  qualification:  we  have  often  heard  applications  from 
ctasaes  of  em)>loy^s  by  their  representatives  or  committees,  but  the 
company  has  declined  to  treat  with  any  committee  assuming  authority 
to  speak  for  all  our  employes,  and  to  direct  what  those  employes  should 
do  if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with. 

Q.  Did  the  company  undertake  to  inquire  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
dftim  which  such  committees,  or  committee,  set  up  to  represent  the  em- 
slof^st — A.  I  do  n«.t  know  to  what  extent  that  inquiry  was  made,  but 
I  think  the  company  was  quite  well  informed  that  the  committee  were 
IMyt  anthorizeil  to  speak  for  all  the  employes.  I  think  they  were  quite 
W9l\  notified  that,  as  to  a  great  number  of  employes,  they  had  refused 
to  authorize  the  committee  to  speak  for  them. 

Q-  But  were  not  the  compauy  well  satisfied  that  the  committee 
vere  authorized  to  speak  for  those  that  they  claimed  to  speak  for  t — A. 
I  think  the  compauy  was  well  satisfied  that  there  was  a  large  organi- 
aetion  rejiresented  by  that  committee. 

Q.  The  officers  of  the  compauy  did  not  charge,  then,  or  believe,  that 
the  oommittee  were  assuming  falsely  to  represent  i)ersous  whom  they 
trere  not  authorized  to  reinesent  ? — A.  Well,  you  are  asking  me  now 
iiboHl  opinions  and  beliefs  which  ])i*om]>ted  the  action  that  was  taJkCn 
by  the  (.•ompany  when  I  was  away,  and  had  no  hand  in  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  information  ou  the  subject  you  can  answer. — 
A.  My  information  on  the  subject,  and  my  belief  is,  that  the  company 
knew  that  that  committee  rt^presented  an  organization  embracing  a  very 
IsM^e  number  of  employes,  but  that  the  company  considered  it  would 
lie  fatal  to  its  success  and  to  its  interests  to  place  itself  in  the  power  of 
tbftt  organization,  for  the  reason  that  their  demands  would  increase 
lunt  iki*  they  iVlt  that  they  had  the  i)owcr  to  increase  them.  The  com- 
pany therefon^  tlionglit  it  wiis  necessary  to  resist  any  attempt  by  that 
organization  to  control  our  business.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  question 
irbetber  wo  should  abdicaU)  and  turn  over  the  management  of  the 
>fllce  to  a  committee  of  our  employds  or  whether  the  i)ersous  selected 
iiy  tb«;  owners  of  the  property  to  manage  it  should  continue  to  manage 
X  At  their  discretion,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  board  of  directors. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  thought  that  if  you  gave  them  an  inch  they 
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HOW  THE  PAY  OF  THE  OPERATORS  IS  FIXED. 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  eases  fixed  by  tbe  board  of  ^im:- 
tors  or  some  high  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  without 
treaty  or  negotiation  with  the  employes,  either  individually  or  oollw.-* 
tively,  or  through  a  committee  representing  the  employ^!— A.  Near; 
not  fhat  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  rates  of  wages  had  always  been 
fixed  by  the  officers  of  the  company  until  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  was  organized  a  committee  of  oxpenditare« 
and  it  was  provided  that  no  new  salary  could  be  created  and  no  salary 
could  be  advanced  without  the  approval  of  that  committee. 

Q.  That  was  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, was  it  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  now  it  is  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  individual  operator  as  to  the  amount  of  salary  he  shall 
have,  and  whether  his  existing  salary  shall  be  increased,  generally  between 
him  and  the  local  superintendent.  The  local  superintendent  makes  i 
recommendation,  which  is  examined  by  the  general  superintendent  ami 
referred,  with  his  indorsement  or  dissent,  to  the  general  manager.  If  it 
is  approved  by  the  general  manager,  as  it  generally  is,  it  is  recommended 
to  the  committee  of  expenditures  and  passed.  It  is  in  that  way  that 
the  committee  of  ex])euditures,  at  every  meeting,  passes  npon  a  very 
considerable  number  of  applications  for  increase  of  salary- ;  the  appliea- 
tion  being  originally  made  by  the  immediate  superior  of  the  party  in- 
volved— by  the  chief  operator  at  an  office  like  New  York,  by  the  dt^ 
trict  superintendent  at  smaller  country  offices,  or  by  the  head  of  tin* 
bureau  if  the  employ^  is  in  any  clerical  service.  As  between  that  im- 
mediate superior  and  the  employ^  there  is  always'negotiation  and  agree 
ment.  A  man  makes  an  application,  saying  that  he  thinks  be  has 
worked  long  enough  for  his  present  salary  and  that  it  is  time  he  had  an 
iuci^ease,  and  if  his  immediate  superior  agrees  with  him  he  recommendi 
it.  Sometimes  the  man  threatens  to  leave,  saying  that  he  can  find  ea- 
ployment  at  a  higher  rate,  and  whilst  those  increases  are  generally  sfloall 
at  a  time,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  increase  of  $20  or  $25  a  mcaitb 
is  made  in  order  to  keep  a  man  who  has  had  an  ofier  to  go  somewhext 
else. 

Q.  I  think  your  answer  gives  the  rule  which  is  followed  aa  to  applica- 
tions for  advance  of  pay  of  those  alreatly  in  the  employment  of  the  cod 
pauy  rather  than  a  statement  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  employ 
mentof  operators. — A.  Well,  I  have  said  that  the  original  euiploymeot 
of  the  operators,  the  original  scale  of  salaries,  was  fixed  before  there  wa* 
any  such  committee. 

Q.  Fixed  by  a  resolution  of  the  board  ? — A.  Xo,  sir :  flxei  1  by  the  of- 
ticers  of  the  company.  There  was  a  time  when  the  final  authority  i'> 
pass  upon  questions  of  that  sort  was  the  president  of  the  company,  bat 
very  generally  the  general  superintendent  approved  the  increase  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it. 

'J  III-:    TENDENCY  TOWARDS   INDIVIDUAL    MANAGEMENT  OF  GOBPOBi- 

TIONS. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  management  of  coq)orations  in  this  Goantrr 
is  largely  toward  a  more  personal  and  more  active  interest  by  the  boardi^ 
of  direction.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thompson  and  Com- 
modoi*e  Vanderbilt  did  not  want  any  boards  of  directors  in  their  oiirpor- 
ations,  except  merely  to  reconl  their  individual  wills  and  do  what  0» 
law  Inquired  shoidd  be  done  by  the  board.    At  thut  time  tlie  boanl  of 
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directiou  did  just  what  the  president  told  them  to  do ;  but  within  the 
last  eif^lit  or  ten  years  there  has  developed  a  rapid  tendency  in  all  cor- 
porations of  which  I  have  knowledge  to  have  more  meetings  of  the  di- 
rectors^  and  to  have  committees  of  directors^  and  more  i)ersonal  atten- 
tion by  the  directors  to  the  details  of  the  business  of  their  companies. 
Q.  And  more  responsibility  assumed  by  the  directors  generally  t — ^A. 
More  responsibility  assumed  by  the  directors. 

THE  WESTERN    UNION    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY  AND    THE  ORGANIZED 

TELEGRAPHERS. 

Q.  Was  this  original  scale  of  wages  fixed  as  the  result  of  any  nego- 
tiation, or  interviews,  or  conferences,  between  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany making  the  scale  or  regulation  and  any  body  or  committee  rep- 
resenting the  employ^  7 — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  of  recent  date.  I  think 
these  labor  organizations  only  commenced  here  about  1868,  and  we  had 
a  pretty  large  force  of  employ^  before  that  time. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Western  Union  Company  refuse  to  recognize  any 
committee  of  the  operators,  or  to  treat  with  them,  and  is  it  not  the 
settled  policy  of  that  company  not  to  recognize,  in  any  treaty  for  wages, 
any  orgianization  of  the  employes  T — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true,  sir.  It  is 
tme  with  this  qualification:  we  have  often  heard  applications  from 
classes  of  employes  by  their  representatives  or  committees,  but  the 
company  has  declined  to  treat  with  any  committee  assuming  authority 
to  speak  for  all  our  employes,  and  to  dir^^pt  what  those  employes  should 
do  if  their  demands  wore  not  complied  wfth. 

Q.  Did  the  company  undertake  to  inquire  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
claim  which  such  committees,  or  committee,  set  up  to  represent  the  em- 
^ojntet — A.  I  do  Uy,t  know  to  what  extent  that  inquiry  was  made,  but 
I  think  the  company  was  quite  well  informed  that  the  committee  were 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  all  the  employes.  I  think  they  were  quite 
well  notified  that,  as  to  a  great  number  of  employes,  they  had  refused 
to  authorize  the  committee  to  speak  for  them. 

Q«  But  were  not  the  company  well  satisfied  that  the  committee 
were  authorized  to  speak  for  those  that  they  claimed  to  speak  for  t — A. 
I  think  the  company  was  well  satisfied  that  there  was  a  large  organi- 
latiou  represented  by  that  committee. 

Q,  The  officers  of  the  company  did  not  charge,  then,  or  believe,  that 
the  committee  were  assuming  falsely  to  represent  persons  whom  they 
were  not  authorized  to  represent  f — A.  Well,  you  are  asking  me  now 
aboat  opinions  and  beliefs  which  prompted  the  action  that  was  taken 
by  the  (company  when  I  was  away,  and  had  no  hand  in  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  information  on  the  subject  you  can  answer. — 
A.  My  information  on  the  subject,  and  my  belief  is,  that  the  company 
kuew  that  that  committee  represented  an  organization  embracing  a  very 
large  number  of  employes,  but  that  the  company  considered  it  would 
be  fatal  to  its  success  and  to  its  interests  to  place  itself  in  the  power  of 
tbat  organization,  for  the  reason  that  their  demands  would  increase 
jtmt  tiH  the3'  felt  that  they  had  the  power  to  increase  them.  The  com- 
pany therefore  thought  it  was  necessary  to  resist  any  attempt  by  that 
organization  to  control  our  business.  In  other  woi^ds,  it  was  a  question 
whether  we  should  abdicate  and  turn  over  the  management  of  the 
office  to  a  committee  of  our  employ^  or  whether  the  persons  selected 
by  the  owners  of  the  property  to  manage  it  should  continue  to  manage 
it  mt  their  discretion,  with  the  aid  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  In  other  words,'  you  thought  that  if  you  gave  them  an  inch  they 
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would  take  an  ell  t — A.  Yes,  air.  ]Now,  that  the  salaries  are  high  enough 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  opposition  telegraph  company  paying  those 
salaries  has  ever  made  any  money,  and  if  we  had  to  pay  salariea  at  all 
t  he  ofQces  we  have  we  should  not  make  any  money. 

Q.  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  company  to  discourage  and  break  up,  as 
tar  as  possible,  any  organization  of  the  employes  into  unions  or  broth- 
erhoods, where  su<!h  unions  go  beyond  mere  benevolent  objects,  as 
mutual  aid  to  one  another,  and  where  they  do  assume  or  undertake  to 
get  up  concert  of  action  among  the  emyloyds  as  to  the  fixing  of  the 
rates  of  wages  ? 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  DOES  NOT  LOOK  FAVOR- 
ABLY ON  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  ITS    EMPLOYlSS. 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  comi)auy  looks  with  favor  on  those  or- 
ganizations, especially  as  they  assume  to  control  the  action  of  our  em- 
ployes as  against  their  undertaking  with  the  company. 

Q.  The  question  is,  is  it  not  the  ])olicy  of  the  company  to  discourage 
and  break  up,  as  far  as  ])ossiblo,  any  organization  of  the  employes  into 
unions  or  brotherhoods,  whore  such  unions  go  beyond  niero  benevolent 
objects  as  mutual  aid  to  one  another,  and  where  they  do  assume  or  un- 
dertake to  get  up  concert  of  action  among  the  employes  as  to  the  fixing 
of  the  rates  of  wages? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  anytiiing  that  the  com- 
pany has  done  to  bivak  them  up.  I  say,  however,  that  the  company 
does  not  look  favorably  upon  them.  The  company  looks  upon  them  as 
menacing  its  interests,  and  not  calculated  to  benefit  the  oiH*rators  or 
other  employes. 

Q.  That  is  a  reason  for  the  action  of  the  company  more  than  it  is  an 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  com])any's  action. — A.  But  the  com- 
pany has  taken  no  action  to  break  up  those  orpuiizations,  because 

Q.  [interposing.]  Shall  we  understand  you  to  sav  that,  tor  the  n^isons 
which  you  have  given,  it  is  the  polirv  o\'  th<»  company  to  dis<'ourage  ni 
break  upthese  organizations  or  n<»t  1 — A.  I  say  that  the  company  would 
certainly  discourage  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  policy  f»!'tl)e 
com])any  to  break  them  u]).  J  <lo  not  know  of  any  action  that  it  ha> 
taken  to  break  them  up.  it  certainly  <loes  not  look  favorably  upon 
them. 

Q.  Well,  this  condition,  or  pledge,  or  agreement,  or  whatever  it  nia\ 
Ik*  called,  to  which  you  fceferre<l  yestenlay  by  whi<'h  theeniphiyeson  be 
ing  taken  back  into  the  employment  of  the  company  are  ivf|inriHl  Xn 
I  enounce  everything  in  the  way  of  alle;;iaiiC4'  to.  or  connection  wiili.  tlic 
brotherhood — was  not  that  intended  to  break  up  the  organizatinn  * — A. 
It  was  intended  to  antagonize  that  teatnrc  ot'  tlit*  organizaiion  \vli:(')i 
assumed  the  p(»\ver  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  o]H'rator  in  ri'.s|tt-rT 
lo  his  undertaking  with  us.  For  instance,  when  we  contract  \\::li  an 
operator  for  his  servii'cs  we  do  not  want  hiin  to  recognize  the  ii;:hl  n!" 
anybody  else  to  tell  him  to  break  his  c(»ntr:ict  with  us,  or  tn  leel  li.niiid 
to  <»bev  anv  ^nch  anthoritv. 

Q.  Arc  you  not  ef{nally  opjiosed  to  that  same   !nan  Joining;  ihcbioth 
••rliood  or  couNUltin^  with  them,  voting;  with  thezn.  oi  iictmi:  with  tLeut. 
ot*  his  own  t'lce  Avelt.  in  making  a. joint  4'tl'ort  or  demand  upon  the  com 
j»any  increase  of  wa;:«'s '— A.  It  that  bioilieilioml  did   u*a   e\.ic:  .i  rr 
lincpiishnient  ot'theri;:ht  ofindivldnal  actiiMi  onthep^ut  •  ;  th<  t»i"  i.i:«ir 
we  should  have  no  objection  toit ;  bnt  Avhen  our  cmpioy  ii-lii.i{n!>!ti>  :ii  .m 
orgaidzation  his  individual  ri;;ht  t<i  di-te:  iiiUii'  wlathei  Ih-^ImI!  n<>ik  or 
not  at  a  given  prici*.  we  think  hi*  i?«  making  a  contnici  nr  .o^inmn^  .in 
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obligation  in  antagonism  to,  if  not  in  violation  of,  his  undertaking  with 
ns. 

Q.  Is  it  the  object  of  the  company  to  protect  the  free  will  of  the 
openitor,  or  is  its  purpose  to  prevent  combination  amongst  the  opera- 
tors to  affect  wages  t — A.  It  is  Himply  to  protect  the  free  will  of  each 
iudividoal  to  remain  or  leave  at  his  own  discretion. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  ulterior  object  or  design  to  prevent  voluntary 
combinations  among  the  workmen  to  secure  an  advance  of  wages  t — ^A. 
Well,  the  company  has  the  ulterior  object  of  preventing  the  delegation 
of  iK)wer  to  a  few  men  to  control  the  action  of  all.  As  to  devising  means 
by  which  the  employes  can  better  their  condition  and  increase  the  wages 
of  labor  in  any  fair  and  reasonable  way,  we  see  no  objection  to  organ- 
ization ;  but  when  that  organization  proposes  to  delegate  the  iiidivid- 
uul  discretion  of  each  man  to  a  committee,  with  power  to  direct  that  he 
shall  quit  work  on  any  given  day  they  choose  to  designate,  and  shall 
break  his  contract  with  us,  we  prefer  not  to  have  a  contract  with  such 
a  secret  obligation. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  brotherhood  delegates  to  a  committee 
tbo  ])Ower  to  fix  the  terms  themselves,  without  consulting  the  brother- 
hood and  without  having  the  matter  discussed  in  the  lodge  and  with- 
out getting  the  votes  of  the  great  body  of  the  organization  in  favor  of 
the  measure;  do  >ou  understand  that  any  committee  of  the  brotherhood 
are  authorized  under  such  circumstances  to  fix  for  themselves,  by  an 
autocratic  power  vested  in  them,  the  policy  of  the  brotherhood  and  to 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  whole  brotherliood  an  advance  in  wages ; 
or  do  you  regard  such  a  committee  as  the  authorized  organ  of  the  will 
of  the  brotherhood,  expressed  in  their  various  lodges  and  unions? — A. 
My  understanding  of  tliat  organi/.atiou  was  that  this  committee,  or  these 
officials  of  the  brotherhood  who  assumed  to  represent  them,  assumed 
that  they  had  full  i)ower  and  authority,  without  further  consultation, 
to  dinnrt  the  operators  to  quit  work. 

Q.  But  did  you  nnderstaiul  that  to  result  from  the  mere  oflloe  of 
eoniniittee  men,  or  from  tht^  spettial  ])0wer  which  had  just  betore  that 
tiuo  been  given  to  that  eoniniittee  by  the  votes  of  the  lodges  ? — A.  That 
{8  a  detail  that  1  am  not  advised  about,  because  I  do  not  even  know 
what  their  secret  rules  or  bylaws  are ;  but  I  understand  that  that  was 
what  they  did  assume,  namely,  that  they  ha<l  the  power  to  speak  for 
the  entire  opemting  force,  and  that  upon  their  onler  every  man  wouhi 
quit  work  at  any  hour  they  should  designate.  At  the  same  time  my 
understanding  is  that  our  management  were  advised  by  a  great  number 
of  the  o]>erators  that  the  committee  had  no  i>ower  to  speak  for  them. 

Q.  You  understand  the  distinction  between  a  committee  invested  with 
general  autocratic  power  to  govern  the  brotlierhooil  and  a  committee 
6eleote4l  pro  tempore  or  pro  aiivUto^  with  special  authority  given  by  a 
vote  of  the  brotherhood  \i\H)ii  the  distinct  pro[)ositiont — A.  Yes;  I 
understand  the  distinction,  but  1  do  not  understand  that  this  was  a 
committee  of  the  latter  cliaracier. 

Q.  You  understand  that  it  was  rather  a  committee  of  the  former  char- 
acter f — A,  Rather  the  ftunuT  character.  I  understantl  that  they  were 
not  a  committee  selected  with  this  particular  object  in  view,  but  were 
(be  chief  olUcers  of  the  or;:anization. 

Q.  Uiit  did  you  understand  them  to  have  deniande<l  15  per  cent. 
advance  in  wages  (if  that  was  the  figure)  merely  upon  their  own  au- 
thority f — A.  I  understand  that  tlie  demand  was  from  15  to  25  percent. 
advttu<'X'. 
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Q.  Well,  did  you  understand  that  tho  committee  demanded  that  15 
or  25  per  cent,  advance  of  wages  without  the  brotherhood  having  first, 
in  their  lodges  or  unions,  vot€^  in  favor  of  the  demand  which  the  com- 
mittee made  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  whether  theyhad  or  had  not  done  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding  of  your  company  t — A.  Well,  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  the  committee  had  the  support  of  the  brother- 
hood, as  many  of  them  as  were  present  on  the  occasion.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  of  the  7,000  members  tliey  claim  to  have  in  their 
organization,  there  were  700  that  ever  vote<l  at  all  on  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  understand,  though,  that  there  were  not  over  700  who  as- 
sented to  and  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  brotherhood  t — A.  Oh, 
there  were  more  than  that  number  that  assented  and  concurred,  but  1 
do  not  think  there  was  more  than  that  number  that  voted  for  it.  I 
think  they  assumed  that  these  officers,  as  such,  by  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tions in  the  organization,  had  the  power  to  order  the  members  of  the 
brotherhood  to  quit  work  and  that  all  loyal  members  of  the  brother- 
hood were  bound  to  obey  such  an  order. 

THE  COST  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  EXISTING  PLANT  OF  THE  WESTERN 

UNION  TELEGBAPH  COMPANY. 

Q.  You  were  asked  yesterday  as  to  tho  value  of  the  property  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  What  is  the  actual  value  of  the 
material  plant  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  based  on  its  actual 
cost  t — A.  That  would  be  a  ver>'  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Approximate  it  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A.  I  think  that  what  yea 
want,  perhai)S,  is  the  cost  value  at  present. 

Q.  No ;  I  am  going  to  ask  that  question  next.  'My  question  now  is, 
what  is  the  actual  value  of  the  material  plant  of  the  Western  Union 
Company,  based  on  its  actual  cost? — A.  The  cost  to  the  company,  as  I 
said  before,  was  not  anything  like  so  much  as  the  property  actually  did 
cost,  owing  to  the  aids  furnished  by  the  railroad  company,  and  the  cost 
altogether  was  not  so  much  as  it  would  take  now  to  replace  the  property. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  that  question  later.  Please  answer  now  my  qae«- 
tion  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  material  plant  of  the  company,  Imsed 
on  its  actual  cost  f — A.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  iK)ssible  to  answer  that 
question,  for  this  reason :  the  Western  Union  commence<l  from  its  verr 
organization  to  buy  other  telegraphs;  perhaps,  the  first  thing  it  did  was 
to  buy  a  line  along  the  lake  shore  to  Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  West- 
ern Union  then  built  a  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  bought  a 
line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville.  They  bought  the  line  also  ftt>m  Pitts- 
burgh to  Philadelphia,  and  the^'  l>ouglit  the  line  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  Now  all  these  purchases  were  paid  for  in  stock,  and  the  stock 
had  a  market  value,  but  probably  the  proi)erties  were  iiaid  for  at  a 
larger  price  than  their  actual  cost  in  money  to  the  oom|»any.  Then,  as 
I  have  already  said^  one-half  the  value  of  the  proi)erty,  in  whatever  form 
represented,  was  given  to  the  patentees. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  all  those  matters,  bat  I  want  to 
take  them  separately  and  I  wish  you  would  confine  yourself  to  mj 
present  question. — A.  Well,  that,  you  see,  involves  going  into  the  his- 
tory of  some  sixty  dificrent  tolegniph  companies,  which  would  Iw  impoasi- 
ble. 

Q.  Can  you  a]»proximate  within  85,(H)0,UOO  of  the  correct  answer  to 
that  queistion  T — A.  1  cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  what  the  prL>|ieny 
cost  up  to  186G.  Since  then  there  have  been  purehase«l  and  constmclcd 
properties  that  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2U,0U0|000  in 
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certainly  over  819,000,000,  and  propably  over  $20,000,000,  in  cash  and 
$23,400,000  in  8tock. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  About  what  was  that  stock  worth  t  What  cash  was  probably 
re^ilized  from  its  salet — A.  The  stock  was  paid  for  the  properties. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dividend-paying  stock  at  once! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  ratet — A.  At  (J  i)or  cent,  and  7  per  cent.  Before  these 
pnrcbascK  were  made  it  luul  paid  7  per  cent.,  but  the  rate  had  been  re- 
duced to  6  |>er  cent.  AiYer  those  purchases  were  made  it  paid  6  per  cent. 
for  two  years,  and  for  the  last  years  it  has  paid  7  i)er  cent.  Now,  our 
accounts  sliow  since  IStJO  an  investment  of  earnings  to  the  amount  of  over 
$19,000,000  and  propably  over  $20,000,000  (the  last  year  not  being  posted 
np),  investment  of  actual  money  earned  by  the  company  in  new  proper- 
ties; and  we  have  ])urchased  properties  for  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$23,400,000.  That  makes  $42,4(N),000.  The  total  issues  of  stock  since 
that  time  have  been  a  little  over  $:>9,0()0,000. 

By  Mr.  George: 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  value  now  of  the  material  i>lant,  based  on  the 
cost  of  now  supplying  it  in  the  present  markett — A.  The  cost  of  replac- 
ine  it — well,  I  can  only  make  a  general  estimate  of  that. 

Q.  I  am  leaving  out  the  patents. — A.  1  said  yesterday  that  in  the 
older  and  better  settle<l  parts  of  the  country  the  construction  of  a  ftrst- 
class  line  of  jioles  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  wires  would  be  about 
$480  a  mile;  I  said  that  the  cost  of  the  wire  with  insulators  and  its  trans- 
portation and  erection  on  the  poles  would  be  about  $50  a  mile.  Nowif  yon 
take  430,000  miles  of  wire  at  $50  a  mile,  it  makes  $21,500,000  for  the  wire. 
If  yoa  take  150,000  mile«  of  i)ole^,  at  $400  a  mile,  that  makes  $00,000,000 
more.  Those  two  together  make  881,400,000.  That  may  be  a  very  high 
price  for  the  property  as  poles  and  wires,  but  for  the  property  as  a  tele- 
graph line,  erected^  with  the  right  of  way  and  in  use,  it  is  a  very  low 
▼alaation.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  25,500  instruments;  we  have 
batteries  at  13.000  offices.  We  have  also  considerable  real-estate  prop- 
er^ in  several  cities,  and  a  vast  amount  of  tools,  supplies,  &o.  If  I 
owned  the  property  of  the  Western  Union  Company  to-day,  and  felt 
aecore  against  antagonistic  legislation— not  against  voluntary  competi- 
tion—I  would  not  sell  it  for  $100,000,000. 

I  aee  that  there  is  some  little  confusion  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  m^ 
atatemeut  yesterday.  I  think  the  chairman  asked  what  we  paid  in  divi- 
dends, and  I  said  7  ])er  cent.;  he  asked  me  what  that  made,  and  I  said  it 
made  $5,600,(K)0,  say,  live  and  a  half  millions.  I  see  that  that  was  an- 
deratood  by  some  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  company.  Instead  of  that, 
it  was  a  statement  of  what  was  paid  in  dividends.  The  net  earnings  of 
the  company  are  uliout  $8,000,000  ])er  annum  toda^'.  That  is  8  per  cent. 
on  $100,000,000,  or  10  ])er  cent,  on  $80,000,000.  About  $1,500,000  of 
that  is  invested  in  new  pro|>erty  through  the  medium  of  loaning  it  to 
Ibe  construction  account,  with  the  view  that  we  may  i>ossibly  want  to 
capitalize  it  at  some  day,  and  to  put  us  in  a  better  position  to  do  that 
tbau  we  were  in  when  we  capitalized  the  $15,500,000  about  which  we 
have  a  litigation  i>euding.  The  net  earnings  have  increased  steadily 
every  year.  They  have  nearly  doubled  in  iive  years.  I  have  no  reason 
to  donbt  that  they  will  increase  equally  in  the  next  five  years.  The  busi- 
neas  of  telegraphy  is  growing  wonderfully.  It  has  a  growth  not  only 
conuueoanrate  with  the  growth  of  commerce,  of  which  it  is  an  adjnnct, 
bat  new  branches  of  iudastry  and  trade  are  constantly  resorting  to  ita 
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use,  SO  that  its  growth  is  feu-  beyond  the  commercial  growth  of  Ihe 
country,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  far  beyond  the  construction 
of  opposition  lines.  They  have  never  heretofore  taken  more  than  the 
natural  increase  of  the  business,  if  so  much. 

Q.  You  look,  then,  for  still  greater  profits  in  the  future. — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Please  state  now  the  cost  of  the  patents  owned  by  the  Western 
Union  Company  and  still  unexpired. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  wouhl 
exceed  $1,000,000 — the  actual  cost  of  them.  If  ca]>italized  at  the  roy- 
alties agreed  to  be  paid,  the  quadruplex  alone  would  have  paid  interest 
on  more  than  $1,000,000,  but  the  patents  were  bought  out  instead  of 
paying  royalties.    We  have  some  other  patents,  however. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  Morse  patents  have  expired. — ^A.  Yes,  but 
we  have  other  patents;  for  instance,  our  telephone  patents. 

Q.  I  am  asking  now  only  about  the  telegraph  patents. — A.  The  tele- 
phone patents  are  part  of  the  property  of  the  company. 

Q.  Are  they  used  by  the  company  t — A.  They  are  transferred  to  the 
American  Bell  Company,  but  our  royalties  from  them  amount  to  $300,000 
a  year;  0  per  cent,  on  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Is  that  royalty  a  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Western  Union 
Company! — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  a  part  of  the  net  earnings — a  part  of 
the  revenues.  Our  royalties  on  those  patents  alone  are  now  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $75,000  a  quarter;  $300,000  annually.  The  cost  of  those 
patents  to  us  would  probably  not  be  more  than  $200,000  or  $300,000; 
yet  capitalized  at  what  they  pay  us,  they  are  woith  $5,000,000  to-day. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  only  about  the  cost  of  them. — A.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  cost  of  them  accurately,  but  1  would  say  that  the  whole 
of  them  probably  did  not  exceed  a  million  dollars  iu  cost. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  unexpired  pattMits  ! — A.  Ye.s,  sir.  Thi-y  did  not 
exceed  a  million  dollars  cost  in  the  aggregate,  but  1  .should  say  that 
they  are  worth  from  five  to  ten  times  their  cost,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  In  that  81,000,000  do  you  embrace  all  your  patents,  or  do  you  in- 
clude only  those  that  are  now  used  by  the  Western  Union  Conijiauy  ? — 
A.  I  embrace  all  the  patents. 

Q.  Give  us,  now,  the  cost  of  those  not  used  by  tlio  eompany — tliose 
that  ai-e  laid  up.— A.  1  should  say  from  $1(KI,000  to  $JiH).tMX)*.  Tln-rw 
are  some  very  valuable  patents  that  we  a<Mjuired  with  the  pnipertiestif 
other  com] )anies  which  aro  not  included  in  that  estimate.  liecauM*  tliey 
had  no  separate  cost  i)rice  to  iis;  as,  lor  instance,  the  ]>ateuts  held  by 
the  ^lanhattan  Qiiotatitm  Company.  That  company  had  valuable  pat- 
ents for  quotation  instruments. 

Q.  IJas  it  lH*en  the  p(»licy  of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  buy  up 
patents  relating  to  tele^rajihy — all  that  come  out  ? — A.  It  is  our  |Kilicy 
to  buy  every  piiteiit  that  is  valuable  as  an  advance  in  the  piaotie;U  art 
of  te.legra])hy. 

Q.  And  not  with  the  view  of  keeping  other  persons  fn)m  geiiiii;: 
them  ? — A.  Well,  1  cannot  say  that  we  have  not  Iniuglit  sutnv  lo  pnnift 
thosi*  that  wc  had,  for  i'ear  that  they  would,  in  the  hands  of  other  p.ir 
ties,  atl'onl  a  pretext  for  violating  our  )>atents.     It  is  ])a(ents  of  th:it 
class  ehietly  that  are  not  in  use. 

Q.  We  will  change  tlie  sniyect  a  little.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Wcj^t 
em  Union  Company,  or  not,  lo  absorb,  buy  up.  or  aeqnirt*  in  an\  way 
the  whole  telegraph  business  ol' the  country  ? — A.  No,  sir.  We  do  no! 
pn)pose  to  acquire  the  whole  telegraph  business  nt"  the  country.  Wr 
pn>pose  to  cover  tlio  country,  to  (N.'cn]iy  tlie  whole  of  the  country  with 
telegraphs,  and  we  have  taken  up  Home  other  couiimnies  bvcauAt*  they 
were  able  to  cover  tields  that  we  could  not  i.-uver. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  not  boaght  ap  companies  where  the  main  object  of  the 
parohase  was  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  t — A.  We  have  bonght  some  compa- 
nies beoanse  they  were  worth  more  to  ns  than  they  were  to  the  parties 
who  had  them.  Take,  for  instance,  our  last  acquisition,  not  a  purchase 
bot  a  lease,  the  Mutual  Union.  That  company  was  earning  something 
over  $100,000  a  month  and  spending  it.  It  was  worth  more  to  us  than 
to  those  who  had  it  because  we  could  take  that  8100,000  a  month  as 
earuings  at  half  the  expenditure  they  were  making.  Where  offices 
were  duplicated  to  do  the  same  business  of  course  there  was  a  duplica- 
tion of  expenses  for  a  given  amount  of  receipts.  These  new  opposition 
conqmnies  that  we  have  taken  up  at  what  may  be  considered  a  high 
price  as  com])ared  with  their  actual  cost  value  have  done  a  great  d^l 
for  the  advancement  of  the  telegraph  business  and  the  facilities  for  doing 
the  business.  We  could  not  ver^'  well  construct  more  lines  than  we 
have  been  constructing  and  at  ihe  same  time  satisfy  our  stockholders 
(who  must  have  some  dividends)  ]  but  those  opposition  companies  have 
gone  on  and  constructed  largely  and  in  many  cases  have  occupied  new 
fields  and  new  points,  and,  with  a  new  set  of  parties  interested,  have 
actually  helped  to  increase  the  business  and  invite  a  liberal  patronage 
of  the  telegraph  by  classes  of  the  people  who  had  not  patronized  it  before. 
In  other  words,  they  built  up  a  business  whilst  they  were  building  the 
means  of  doing  the  business.  Therefore  they  were  entitle<l  to  put  a 
valuation  upon  their  properties  above  their  actual  cost,  because  they 
had  a  good  will,  and  a  business  which,  while  it  was  not  paying  them 
anything,  would  pay  us  more  than  we  agreed  to  give  for  the  properties. 
The  arrangement  was  therefore  a  contract  on  business  principles,  mutu- 
alJy  advantageous  to  both  parties. 

Q.  I  am  not  inquiring  into  that  now.  I  8up])oso  both  parties  were 
satisfied  with  the  contracts  r>r  they  would  not  have  nuulc  them.  My 
inquiry  has  relation  to  the  motive,  or  the  principal  motives,  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  Union  Company  in  making  those  jmrchases.  Was  it 
not  to  get  rid  of  rivals  an<l  competitors  f  In  other  words,  is  it  not  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  crush  out  or  buy  out 
comi)eting  line^  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  In  my  remarks  to  the  board 
of  directors  a  y«»ar  ago,  when  I  tendered  my  resignation  and  wanted  to 
quit,  I  atl  vised  them  decidedly  never  to  buy  up  another  opposition  com- 
pany.   I  do  not  think  they  need  to  do  it. 

Q.  Diis  tliiit  Wvw  the  policy  of  tlu»  Wcsteni  Union  Company  hereto- 
fore?— A.  Oh,  1  tliink  thrre  has  been  sometliing  of  that  motive  enter- 
ing into  the  pt)licy  of  the  company.  Certninly,  it  hiul  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  acquisition  of  the  ^lutual  Union,  because  that  company*, 
having  the  backing  of  i'r>.(K)0  miles  of  railniad,  was  very  formidable  and 
was  giving  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  occu])y  certain  territory  that  we 
wanted  to  occupy. 

Q.  What  kin<l  of  trouble  f — A.'  In  the  tirst  place,  we  could  not  get  a 
contract  on  any  railroad  that  they  were  on ;  in  the  second  place,  those 
isontracts  that  we  had  were  made  very  troublesome  for  us.  In  some  in- 
Htances,  as  you  may  remember,  railroad  companies  claimed  the  right  to 
taike  the  wires,  and  did  take  them.  We  had  a  good  many  suits  and  in- 
janctions,  and  a  great  deal  was  done  to  prevent  our  using  the  wires 
freely. 

Q.  Was  it  the  contracts  which  the  Mutual  Union  Company  had  made 
which  gave  you  the  trouble  t — A.  It  was  the  railroads  controlled  by 
the  seme  men  that  controlled  the  Mutual  Union. 
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Q.  Then  the  Mntaal  Union  Company  and  the  railroadfi  aloni^  whoM 
lines  it  was  boilt  were  sort  of  partners^  or  were  working  together  I— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  in  many  instances  roads  on  which  we  had  lines. 

Q.  And  on  those  roads  which  were  working  with  the  Mntaal  Union 
yon  coald  not  get  those  exclnsive  contracts  of  which  yon  spoke  yester- 
day f — A.  On  some  of  them  we  could  not  get  any  contracts,  and  on 
others  where  we  had  contracts  we  had  a  great  deal  of  troable  to  enforce 
compliance  with  them. 

Q.  Then,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  de- 
stroy competition,  or  to  buy  it  np,  or  absorb,  or  get  rid  of  it  in  some 
way ;  but  that  policy  has  been  changed,  I  nnaerstand  you  to  say. — A. 
I  wonld  only  say  that  the  Western  Union  has  bonght  np  a  good  many 
oppositions,  but  the  mere  fact  of  bnying  up  an  opposition  line  was  noi 
the  sole  consideration. 

Q.  But  was  it  not  the  principal  motive  t — A.  Oh,  it  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  And  did  it  not  enhance  the  price  paid  t — A.  I  do  not  think  it  did. 
I  think  the  prices  paid  were  a  mean  between  what  the  lines  were  worth 
■   to  us  and  what  they  were  worth  to  the  parties  that  owned  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  yon  paid  no  more  for  that  line  than  it 

would  have  cost  to  erect  a  line,  provided  there  had  been  no  line  of  that 

sort  in  existence  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  I  mean  to  say  that^  taking  the  business  of  the  line  as  it  stood,  and  whM 

;  we  would  be  able  to  make  out  of  it,  as  compared  with  what  its  owners 

were  making  out  of  it,  the  difference  was  divided,  and  we  were  allowed 

a  profit  on  what  we  could  make  out  of  the  line,  and  they  were  allowed 

I  a  rental  which  would  give  them  more  than  they  were  getting  cot  of  it- 

Q.  The  profit  to  you  being  increased  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
t  the  competition  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that.    The  profit  to  ns  being  in. 

creased  by  taking  the  business  and  being  able  to  do  that  business  by 
taking  it  into  our  offices  at  half  the  cost  that  they  were  able  to  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  business  is  still  being  done  at  the  same  tariff  that  they  had 
charged  t — A.  Yes ;  our  business  is  still  being  done  at  the  same  rate, 
but  by  taking  the  business  into  our  offices  and  dispensing  with  a  Isrgfi 
amount  of  duplicate  expenditures  we  would  be  able  to  do  it  at  a  large 
profit,  where  they  were  doing  it  at  a  small  one  or  at  no  profit  at  alL 

Q.  That  only  applies  to  cases  where  you  had  offices  and  wires  beside 
those  of  the  competing  line  Y — A.  No ;  it  applies  to  cases  where  we  had 
offices  in  the  same  towns.    The  lines  did  not  run  along  the  same  roads. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  was  that  that  was  a  competing  line^  and  that  there 
were  two  companies  doing  the  same  business  on  competing  lines^  and  that 
the  benefit  to  you  from  buying  up  the  other  liue  was  that  half  the  offices 
^  and  half  the  employes  could  be  dispensed  with.    Is  that  the  idea  t— A. 

Half  the  offices  certainly ;  about  half  the  expenditures  could  bedispena^ 
with. 

Q.  In  other  words,  by  destroying  its  competitor  the  Western  Union 
Company  could  do  all  the  business  with  only  about  half  the  expense  f 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEOBAPH  GOMPANr  OVEB 

OTHEBS. 

i  A.  By  taking  over  the  bizii^iiiess  that  the  other  company  had  we  coold 

do  $1,250,000  or  $1,500,000.  a  year,  business  which  they  were  doing  at  a 
cost  0095009000  or  $600y000;  whereas  it  ooat  them  very  nearly  if  not  all 
they  got  to  do  it. 
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Q.  Well^  did  it  cost  you  aboat  all  yon  got  to  do  the  same  bnsineas  on 
the  name  hnes  t — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  YoQ  are  doing  more  business  on  those  lines  than  they  were  do- 
ing T — ^A.  N09  sir :  but  we  are  doing  the  business  at  a  great  deal  less 
cost,  because  we  do  not  have  to  have  separate  offices  for  that  business. 
One  of  the  largest  elements  of  cost  in  telegraphing  is  offices. 

Q.  But  did  not  you  have  to  have  as  many  offices  to  do  the  same  busi- 
ness as  they  had  t — ^A.  No ;  because  we  took  the  business  into  our  of- 
fices. 

Q.  Bnt  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  before  the  amalgamation  was  made, 
when  you  had  your  office  in  town  A  and  they  had  their  office  in  town 
A,  you  had  your  office  in  town  B  and  they  had  their  office  in  town  B. 
At  that  time  did  notit  cost  youasmuch  todo  the  work  as  it  cost  them  t — 
A.  It  would  have  cost  us  just  as  much  as  it  cost  them  if 

Q.  [Interposing.]  But,  in  fact,  did  it  not  cost  you  at  that  time  just  as 
mneh  to  do  that  work  as  it  cost  them ;  and,  if  not,  why  nott — ^A.  Main- 
taining^ all  their  stations  it  probably  did.  One  of  the  features  which 
made  it  very  exx>ensive  for  them  to  compete  was  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  a  great  many  non-paying  stations  in  order  to  keep  up  their  lines. 

Q.  But  you  had  to  do  that  too  t — A.  No,  we  had  not ;  because  we  took 
their  highway  lines  as  fast  as  we  could  over  on  to  our  railway  lines  of 
poles. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  matter  as  it  existed  before  the  amalgamation, 
not  afterwards. — ^A.  Well,  if  we  were  to  continue  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness as  they  did  it  would  cost  us  as  just  much,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  had  oompetine  lines  on  a  railroad,  say  500  miles  in  length : 
yon  had  your  offices  andlines  all  along  that  500  miles  of  road ;  you  paid 
your  men  and  did  your  work ;  and  the  other  company  paid  its  men  and 
did  its  work.  Now,  in  that  state  of  affairs,  did  it  not  cost  you  just  as 
much  to  to  do  your  work  in  proi)ortion,  as  it  cost  them  to  do  theirs — A. 
NOf  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  t — A.  Because  all  our  small  offices  were  maintained  by 
the  railroad  companies.    We  had  no  non-paying  offices. 

Q.  But  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  this  other  company  had  lines  of 
railroads  too— railroads  that  they  would  not  let  yon  go  on,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  the  advantage  of  you  in  that  respect. — A.  Well,  we 
had  not  penetrated  that  country.  That  was  the  case,  or  would  have 
been  the  case,  as  to  New  Mexico  and  Western  Texas  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  but  we  were  on  railroads  wherever  we 
went  and  with  good  contracts. 

Q.  Then  the  result  of  it  all  is  this:  Thatwhile you  were  both  compet- 
ing you  were  both  incurring  more  expense  in  proportion  to  the  profit 
made  than  was  necessary,  and  that  an  amalgation  of  the  two  companies 
(it  makes  no  difterence  on  this  point  whether  you  bought  them  out  or 
they  bonght  you  out)  enabled  the  party  tliat  bought  out  the  other  to  do 
the  business  cheaper  than  it  had  been  done  before. — A.  Exactly.  Thai 
is  the  business  principle  on  which  those  contnicts  have  been  made. 

Q.  Did  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  telegraphy  follow  on  the  absorption  or 
amalgamation  of  any  of  these  competing  lines — I  mean  a  riseon  the  lines 
between  the  competing  points — not  generally  all  over  the  countr3't — 
A.  No;  except  in  (he  single  instance  I  mentioned  yestenlay. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  a  rise  of  the  tariti'  generally  all  over  the  country, 
btit  a  rise  in  the  rates  chargo^l  during  the  time  of  the  competition  on 
that  pnrticnlar  competing  line. — A.  No,  sir ;  no  advances  were  made 
except  in  the  single  instance  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  competition 
with  the  Atlanta  and  Pacific  Company  in  1876  and  1877  the  rate  was 
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oat  to  25  cents  to  the  Missouri  Biver.  That  was  a  losing  rate.  The 
lowest  average  cost  of  messages  we  have  ever  been  able  to  make  is 
about  23^  cents  to  the  message— the  actual  cost  to  us  of  doing  the  bns- 
iness.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  wherever  a  message  goes 
beyond  one  circuit  and  is  sent  for  25  cents  the  service  is  done  at  a  loss. 

Q.  You  mean  wherever  it  has  to  be  repeated  t — A.  Within  one  cir- 
cuit a  message  can  be  sent  with  some  profit  at  25  cents^  but  beyond 
that  it  is  sent  at  a  loss.  Therefore,  after  the  absorption  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Company  (after  the  pooling  arrangement  with  them  giving 
them  a  certain  portion  of  the  receipts  in  order  to  economize  expendi- 
tures), that  25  cent  rate  was  increased  at  competing  points  to  50  cents 
or  GO  cents  (in  some  cases  only  to  35  cents),  while  at  the  same  time  at 
the  non-competing  offices  on  the  lines  of  either  com]>any  reductions  were 
mado  greater  in  number  than  the  increases.  But  following  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  other  companies,  the  American  Union  and  the  Mutual  Union, 
no  rate  was  increased. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  war  of  rates  between  your  company  and  the 
Mutual  Union  Comi>any  at  any  timet — A.  There  was,  to  a  very  limite<l 
extent.  There  was  a  contest  in  the  oil  regions  and  from  the  oil  offices 
to  Pittsburgh,  which  reduced  the  rates  to  ton  cents,  and  thoy  are  ten 
cents  today.  Tliere  was  a  coTitest  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  reduced  the  rate  to  15  cents,  and  that  rate  is  15  cents  t(>-<lay. 

Q.  Whatever  was  gained  then  to  the  public  by  that  coni]»etition  re- 
mains a  gain  still. — A.  Yes;  the  public  has  the  l>enefit  of  that  reduction 
still.  The  rate  has  never  been  incre^ised.  Now,  siK'uking  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific,  1  want  to  correct  a  mistake  which  I  notice  in  the  news- 
pai>er  reports  of  my  testimony.  They  make  me  say  that  we  ]e<i8ed  the 
Ailantic  and  Pacific  at  4  per  cent,  on  $2,000,000.  1  think  the  commit- 
tee understood  me  to  say,  and  I  hop«  the  secretary  has  so  got  it,  that 
that  statement  referred  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  which  was  taken  np 
some  years  before  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
was  taken  in  first  by  a  pooling  arrangement  and  afterwanl  f'apitnlize<l. 
The  Pacific*  and  Athmtic  was  leased  and  the  greater  amount  of  the 
stock  belongs  to  tliecon]]>any. 

now  THE  «TO(^K  or  tiik  wkstkkn  i^mon  Ti:ijn;nArn  coMrANv  is 

DlSTKir.rTKI). 

By  Mr.  (iiconciK: 

Q.  IslliisJJfSO.nOUjUOOorstotrkorilieW  e^teni  I'liioii  OoiMi'any  artu.iDy 
distributed  anxHi;;  the  individual  .stnekholders.  tu-  is  any  ])art  of  it  IhIm 
en  bloc  by  the  cnnijiany  «»r  by  aii\  a>sneiiition  .* — A.  Tiie  $.M>,tMHMMH)  oi 
stock,  with  the  exec-pi  inn  (»r. some  •'?l.'».<MM)iH-  ?l'i».<UU».  nr  ]icrhap.s  «i.'{(MN.Hi 
or  $10,01M),  is  ai'tually  di^tiibutcd  :Miiun.!:  the  indi\idual  st(HkhiildiT>. 
It  is  all  issued.  In  n)akin,u  tlie  ui.siribution  we  could  not  p-i  down  tn 
fractions  so  as  to  diMribuie  it  Ju.st  evenly,  and  iheielbre  thi're  air  I'mm 
:M)0  to  (lOO  shares,  niakin;:  tVoin  $:;(»,(KN»*  to  is^tUMNHi  nt'  the  Mock  in  tlu- 
treasury  beUm^nn;:  to  the  rtuniiany. 

Q.  But  tlic  sio»-k  i.>.  subManiially  distributi-tl  ? — A.  Yes. 

Tin:  COMPANY  DOKs  Mn   ni  V  rsi:i-Kss  links. 

Q.  Ditl  the  coin])auy  i*ver  buy  any  lines  of  tele|;iapli  that  it  lia«l  no 
use  for  and  pay  lor  theiuT — A.  1  cannot  ix'call  any  instance  of  that 
kind.  The  coin]iany  has  liou^ht  some  lines  and  haii  taken  the  wirecs  oA 
und  put  them  on  railroad  lines bei*anse  they  conid  maintain  them  better, 
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bat  80  ISeut  as  having  no  nse  for  them  is  ooncerned^  we  have  never  had 
lines  enoagh.  Jnst  as  fast  as  we  increase  onr  flAoiIlties  and  onr  ability 
to  handle  a  larger  amount  of  business  promptly  we  get  the  business  to 
da  Then,  too,  the  era  of  leasing  wires  has  commenced  and  we  have 
applications  constantly  to  lease  wires,  so  that  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
qairements  of  the  pnblic  we  have  to  put  np  a  wire  immediately  in  the 
place  of  the  one  that  we  lease.  Therefore  yon  see  we  have  never  had 
too  many  wires. 

Q.  Bat  I  speak  of  lines.  This  Mutual  Union  Company  had  a  line  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  yon  on  tlte  other.  Now,  did  it  not  occur  in 
many  instances  that  you  bought  portions  of  line  for  which  you  had 
no  use  at  all,  your  line  being  sulUcient  to  do  the  whole  business  t — A. 
No,  Kir;  there  is  no  such  instance.  We  have  declined  to  buy  some 
pro|»ertie6.  We  declined  recently  to  buy  some  telegraph  properties  be- 
cause they  were  comparatively  worthless  to  us — highway  lines  mostly, 
where  we  could  not  maintain  them  without  greater  expense  than  the 
revenue  that  would  come  from  them. 

5ATUSE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE    SPECIAL  CONTRACTS  WITH  RAILROAD 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  your  contracts  }mng  very  valuable  fran- 
chises, very  valuable  property  of  the  company;  you  spoke  also  of 
having  with  various  railroad  companies  contracts  giving  you  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  i)ut  up  telegraph  poles  upon  their  right  of  way,  and  you 
said  that  you  got  such  exclusive  riglitM  wherever  you  could t — A.  Ye«, 
8ir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  on  the  railroa<lR  of  this  country  have  you  such  ex- 
clnsive  contracts? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  on  more  than  half  of  them. 

Q.  More  than  three-fourths  t — A.  Probably  more  than  three-fourths. 
Some  railroads  have  declined  to  j^ive  us  the  exclusive  right,  and  others 
have  given  it  with  thequalitication  that  it  shall  be  so  far  as  the  railroad 
companies  have  a  right  to  do  it. 

Q.  Including  the  cases  of  the  hist  kind,  whore  the  railroad  com]iany 
bar?  i^iven  .von  an  exelusive  priviicpje,  with  a  jnoviso  that  it  has  a  legal 
right  to  do  it,  w»mld  you  not  havi^  these  exclusive  coiilraet.s  on  about 
i}cven-eiglitli8  of  the  railroa<ls  of  this  country  / — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
tfuy  that,  but  I  think  we  would  hav<^  such  contracts  on  three-fourths  of 
them  at  iiny  rate. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  it  is  very  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
keep  up  a  telegraph  line  on  the  <H)uiinon  highways  of  the  (country  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  niointaining  such  a  line  along  a  railway.  It 
follows  then^fore  that  the  best  place  to  put  a  telegraph  line  is  on  the 
railroads t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  having  this  exclusive  right  of  way  which 
yoQ  Biiy  you  have  secured  by  these  contracts  with  railroad  companies 
unless  it  was  to  secure  to  the  Western  Union  a  monoi)olj'  of  the  tele- 
gniph  business  of  the  country! — A.  Well,  certainly ;  it  was  for  the  pur- 
l)0!Mi  of  securing  an  advantage  over  any  competitor. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  understand  that,  practically^  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  way  ujiou  all  or  nearly  all  the  railrojvds  in  the  country,  and 
with  also  contracts  with  the  railroad  C/Ompanies  that  they  would  deliver 
potoB  for  you  free  and  put  them  out  of  the  cars  at  the  places  where  they 
were  required,  and  a  further  provision  that  that  service  would  not  be 
done  for  anybody  else— did  you  not  understand  that  those  arrange- 
ito  would  give  3'ou  such  an  advantage  as  to  substantially  secure  you 
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a  monopoly  of  the  telegraphic  business  of  the  ooantiyf — ^A.  Well,  it 
has  not  secured  as  the  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  business  of  tiie  coan- 
try,  becanse  we  have  had  competitors. 

Q.  Has  it  not  substantially  secured  you  a  monoi>oly  t — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  it  has  secured  us  a  monopoly  substantially.  I  think  our  ex- 
tensive system  of  lines  secures  us  the  principal  business  of  the  coantr>'. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  from  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  largest  citi*^8 
in  the  country  a  majority  of  all  the  revenues  from  the  telegraph  service 
are  derived,  it  is,  nevertheless,  also  a  fact  that  that  revenue  is  not  de- 
rived from  business  done  between  those  cities.  For  instance,  New  York, 
which  pays  us  a  revenue  of  $125,000  a  mouth,  does  business  with  six 
thousand  or  seven  thousand  stations.  I  think  that  when  the  American 
Union  was  at  it«  height  and  receiving  $150,000  a  month  revenue,  a  close 
calculation  of  our  business  by  a  competent  expert  showed  that  they 
only  competed  with  us  for  about  31  per  cent^  of  the  business;  iu 
other  wonis,  that  a  good  deal  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  business  was 
still  without  competition.  Although  there  have  been  patches  of  tele- 
graph companies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  yet  our  extensive 
system  of  connections  between  such  a  large  number  of  stations  and 
over  such  a  v^st  area  necessarily  gives  us  control  of  an  immense 
amount  of  business  that  nobody  else  is  able  to  do. 

Q.  You  have  answered  my  question  rather  as  to  the  result  than  as  to 
the  intent.  Was  not  the  motive  and  intent  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany in  making  these  contracts  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  country' t — A.  As  to  the  intent,  I  suppose  it  was  in- 
tended to  discourage  competition.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  bosinew 
is  fond  of  encouraging  competition. 

Q.  If  you  discourage  competition  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  compete^ 
then  the  party  discouraging  others  has  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  has 
it  not  t — A.  Well,  we  have  not  discouraged  competition  so  that  it  can- 
not compete ;  but  it  cannot  compete  except  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  Then  you  say  it  has  been  and  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Western 
Union  Company  to  so  manage  its  afiairs  as  to  prevent  competition  ex- 
cept at  a  disadvantage  to  the  competitor  t — A.  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  difficulty  and  the  extra  cost  to  any  company  in  putting 
up  competing  linos  wheiv  these  railroad  contracts  of  yours  exist.^A. 
Well,  if  they  did  not  get  on  the  railnmds  (as  our  contracts  would  pn- 
vent  them  doing),  in  the  first  place,  it  would  cost  them  probably  50  fier 
cent,  more  to  construct  their  lines,  i>esides  the  trouble  and  exfiense  of 
acquiring  a  place  to  put  tlicni.  In  the  next  phu*e,  it  would  cost  them. 
I  cannot  say  what  ]H'rcentage,  but  a  ^ood  deal  more  to  oiierate  their 
lines:  because  thuv  would  have  to  maintain  at  their  own  com  manr 
offices  when*  the  revenue  woulil  not  pay  the  exiieiisi*  of  an  i>fHrniior  or 
a  lineman,  and  because  of  the  general  tact  that  all  lines  otfthe  railr\i.i4i 
cost  more  to  maintain  than  lines  on  railmads  ami  cannot  l>e  so  immiptly 
rcpaii*eil.  I  presume  there  is  a  way  that  most  lines  i^mlil  jreT  ont.i  .» 
railroad.  •  Most  of  the  States  have  alreailv  laws  authorizing  the  cx»r 
ilemnation  i»f  the  ri;:ht  of  way  on  payment  i»f  damages,  lo  Ih»  ii>sess«tl. 
and  a  go«Nl  manycMin|»etiu;;  lines  have,  thnjugh  that  channel,  pit  owo 
the  railroatls. 

Q.  To  wIkum  do  they  pay  when  the  li^ht  ot'  way  is  condtrunttl — lo 
the  Western  Union  or  to  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  1  Mipp^ise  they 
pay  the  railroad  company.    They  generally  do  not  have  umch  to  pay. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  pay  it  to  the  Western  Union  t — A.  Nu.  sir ;  they 
do  not  pay  it  to  us.    There  was  one  decision  down  Soath  in  relftCkm  io 
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one  of  Colonel  Bridger'B  roads  where  we  were  paying  him,  in  free 
telegraphing,  to  the  amount  of  912,000  a  year  off  the  line  of  road,  be- 
sides firee  service  on  the  line  of  the  road ;  he  figured  np  what  we  were 
paying  for  the  right  of  way  on  the  road  and  made  it  the  basis  for  as- 
sessing the  damages  that  the  other  party  should  pay,  and  the  result  was 
that  it  scared  them  off;  tiiey  did  not  proi)08e  to  pay  the  company  that 
much  money  and  they  built  on  the  highway. 

Q.  Well,  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  50  per  cent,  advantage  to 
the  Western  Union  Company  in  the  cost  of  the  consti-uctiou  of  a  line^ 
growing  out  of  these  exclusive  railroad  contracts,  and  then  a  large  i^er- 
centage  more  of  advantage  in  the  maintenance  of  the  line — say  about 
23  per  cent.  Would  that  be  about  correct  t — A.  I  presume  the  lines 
can  be  maintained  at  a  little  over  half  the  cost  on  the  railroads  that 
they  can  on  the  highways.  I  presume  that  under  our  arrangements  we 
oui  maintain  lines  along  the  railroads  at  half,  or  in  many  instances  at 
less  than  half,  what  it  would  cost  to  maintain  them  off  the  roads;  espe- 
cially in  the  cases  where  the  railroads  repair  the  lines  themselves. 

Q.  Then  where  these  railroad  contracts  exist  your  company  has  an 
advantage  of  about  75  per  cent,  as  against  any  competing  line  t — A.  It 
has  a  very  large  advantage.  I  cannot  undertake  to  state  the  precise 
percentage. 

Q.  The  railroad  companies  with  whom  you  have  made  these  contracts 
were,  of  course,  aware  of  your  intent  to  keep  off  rivals,  when  they 
made  the  contracts  with  you  for  the  exclusive  right  of  way  t — A.  I  pre- 
sume they  gave  it  that  interpretation. 

Q.  So  in  every  such  case  as  that  the  railroad  company  and  the  tele- 
graph company  come  to  an  understanding  about  like  this :  <<  We  will  just 
ran  this  railroad  and  this  telegraph  ourselves  and  keep  out  all  other 
people."  Is  that  it  t — A.  O,  well,  I  cannot  say  anythiug  about  such  an 
nndeFStauding.    I  give  the  facts. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  these  contracts  of  yours  with  the 
railroad  companies  embrace  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  the  mileage  of 
railroads  in  this  country  t — A.  I  think  so. 

BEDUOTION  OF   TELEGBAPH  BATES. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  This  50  to  75  per  cent,  advantage  over  other  companies,  and  the 
faet  (which  you  have  testified  to)  that  the  American  Union  Company 
did  business  so  that  it  lived,  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  on 
yonr  i>art,  and  the  further  fact  that  you  now  do  the  business  at  the  same 
rates  at  which  they  did  it — taking  all  these  facts  into  account,  don't  you 
think  that  j'ou  could  now  afford  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the  public  f — A. 
We  are  constantly  reducing  rates.  We  are  making  a  reduction  now. 
We  ure  extending  the  area  of  the  liocent  rate,  and  we  have  recently  re- 
duced the  rate  to  $1.50  to  all  points,  even  out  to  Oregon.  We  send  a 
message  now  4,500  miles  for  $1.50. 

Q.  Is  the  reduction  of  rates  the  settled  policy  of  your  company  at  the 
present  time  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  want  to  correct  your  last  question. 
Ton  spoke  of  73  per  cent,  advantage. 

Q.  1  said  from  50  to  75  per  cent. — A.  Well,  you  assumed  that  per- 
centage of  advantage  in  everything.  What  we  were  discussing  wlien  1 
spoke  of  that  i>ercentage  was  tiie  advantage  in  the  cost  of  consn^uciuig 
and  maintaining  the  lines.  Now,  while  there  is  an  advantage  of  from 
SO  to  76  per  cent,  in  those  two  items,  original  cost  and .  maintenance,  it 
ii  to  be  remembered  -that  the  maintenance  of  the  line  is  not  a  large  pari 
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of  tjie  exx>eii8e  of  operating  a  telegraph.  Therefore  it  is  not  fiiir  to  u- 
sume,  as  yon  do  in  your  question,  that  there  is  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
advantage  in  everything  in  oar  favor. 

Q.  Wdl,  I  will  throw  off  the  25  per  cent,  and  call  it  50  per  cent  ad- 
vantage, the  rate  of  advantage  at  which  yon  said  yon  coald  do  the  wotk 
of  the  American  Union  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation.  5ow  I 
understand  that  you  are  at  present  without  any  competitor,  whether  a 
competitor  could  be  brought  into  existence  or  not ;  that  you  own  up- 
wards of  four-fifths  of  all  the  tele<!raphic  facilities  in  the  coantry ;  that 
your  lines  are  strung  along  the  mileage  of  at  least  seven -eighths  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country. 

The  Witness.  I  said  three-fourths. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  three-fourths.  I  understand  that  you  hare 
these  advantages  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  these  contnicts  irith 
the  railroad  companies  of  which  I  understand  yon  to  say  the  advauta^ 
is  reciprocal,  because,  while  they  are  of  great  advantage  to  yon  in  pre- 
venting the  construction  of  competing  lines  they  at  the  same  time 
cheapen  the  operation  of  your  existing  lines,  and  on  the  other  hiiud  yoa 
are  enabled  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  railroad  conii)anies.  The» 
things  being  so,  does  it  not  follow  that,  in  a  very  substantial  and  essen- 
tial manner,  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  country,  which  covers  the 
whole  country,  and  the  railroad  system  of  the  country',  are  consolidated 
and  are  really  one  and  the  same  interest  t — A.  It  does  not  follow  thai 
they  are  consolidated. 

Q.  Not  in  all  respects,  of  course ;  but  are  they  not  so  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  pecuniary  sense  f — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  tl* 
earnings  and  expenses  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  ours.  It  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  niili-oads  and 
telegraph  company  that  we  shall  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  do  onw; 
but  we  find  that  when  legislative  bodies  and  ])ublic  sentiment  get  after 
us  as  a  '*  monopoly,"  they  do  not  help  us  any  j  they  do  not  undertake  to 
make  common  cause  with  us  in  any  respect. 

Q.  But  really,  in  a  i)ecuniaiy  sense  and  with  reference  to  the  traos* 
action  of  your  business  as  a  telegraph  company,  and  of  their  tmsioe^s 
as  transportation  conipjinies,  is  there  not  created  by  these  contracts  and 
coimections  an  interdependence  between  you  and  them,  and  is  there  DOt 
in  a  great  degree  a  substantial  consolidation  of  your  telegraph  company 
with  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  so  far  as  money  making  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  "consolidation"  is  the  X)roi>er  term  to 
apply  to  it. 

Q.  Combination,  then,  or  union? — A.  There  is  a  contract  for  recip- 
rocal service  to  a  certain  extent.    , 

Q.  And  so  far,  there  is  an  identity  of  interest,  is  thert^  not ! — A.  So 
far  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  profits  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  ours. 

Q.  iNo.  It  is  exactly  hke  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  telegraphic 
business  of  the  country  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  through  the  coan- 
try, you  occupy  substantially  the  same  position  in  relation  to  thejjublic 
at  large  that  the  railroad  system  would  occupy  in  reference  to  the  tran.<- 
])ortation  of  freight  and  i)assengers  if  it  was  substantially  consolidated, 
or  at  least  three-fourths  of  it,  under  one  head.  Is  not  that  the  fart  f^ 
A.  You  mean  in  respect  to  a  solitary  management? 

Q.  Yes ;  and  a  solitar:^'  interest — A.  I  do  not  think  that  a  anitv  of 
interests  and  of  •management  is  so  valuable  to  the  railroads  as  it  i«  t4) 
the  telegraph  company.    I  assume,  Mr.  Ghairmany  and  I  think  it  ii 
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capable  of  the  clearest  demonstratioD,  that  the  telegraph  business  of  the 
coantiy  can  be  better  done  and  done  more  cheaply  by  one  company 
than  by  more  than  one. 

The  Ghaibmna.  I  believe  that.    I  am  not  controverting  that  at  all. 

The  Witness.  Every  time  that  you  transfer  a  message  f^om  one  ad- 
minifltration  to  another  yon  make  a  delay.  Now  the  railroad  companies 
do  not  make  such  delays  in  their  transfers. 

Q.  Not  when  they  transfer  freight  f — A.  I  want  to  give  another  rea- 
son. Every  time  that  you  add  another  organization  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  business  yon  make  an  increased  expense,  and  it  must  result 
in  less  profits,  or  else  in  higher  prices  for  the  service.  So  that  one  com- 
pany evidently  can  do  the  business  better  and  cheaper  than  several. 

Q.  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  railroad  companies  t — A.  Not  to  the 
same  extent ;  because  they  can  transfer  their  freight  and  passenger  cars 
without  breaking  bulk,  and  there  is  no  more  delay  than  what  is  neces- 
may  to  change  the  ^nigine,  a  thing  which  they  have  to  do  every  100 
miles  anyhow,  because  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  is  a  good  run  for  an  engine,  and  at  the  end  of  that  distance  you 
mnst  drop  it  and  take  a  fresh  one.  So  that,  I  do  not  think  the  advan- 
tages of  uniting  long  lines  of  railroad  under  one  management  are  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  although  there  are  probably-  ad- 
vantages in  uuitlng  the  railroads  too. 

Q.  Then  yoi/r  consolidation  is  still  more  marked  than  would  be  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  railromls  of  the  country  under  one  head  t — ^A.  It 
18  still  more  ailvantageous  to  the  public  se^'ice. 

Q.  And  therefore  to  the  company,  where  there  is  an  unlimited  right 
of  fixing  the  rates  which  the  public  shall  pay  for  that  service  t — A.  WeU, 
I  believe  the  rates  to  the  public  would  ultimately  be  cheai)er,  as  I  know 
the  service  can  be  afibi^ded  cheaper  under  one  company  than  under  sev- 
eraL 

Q.  I  am  not  controvertiii;;  your  position,  thiit  you  work  cheaper  and 
do  the  work  better  for  the  country'  than  anybody  else  would,  and  that 
you  do  it  as  cheaply  as  anybody  would  do  it  who  was  not  obliged  to  do 
it  for  less.  But  the  fact  is,  irresi>ective  of  your  charging  more  or  less 
than  you  do,  that  you  are  ])ractieally  without  any  comi>etitor,  and  there- 
fore without  any  limitation  upon  the  charge  which  you  may  make  to  the 
pablio  for  telegraph  service. — A.  No.  I  said  that  we  were  without  com- 
petitors as  to  a  large  class  of  the  business,  l>ecause  we  connect  a  great 
many  points  that  the  other  companies  do  not  connect  with ;  but  I  guess 
the  Postal  Telegrai>h  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  Americau  Hiipid  Company  would  hardly  think  you 
were  doing  them  justice  when  you  say  that  we  have  not  any  competi- 
tons. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  got  three-fourths  of  the  chances  and  a  great  many 
advantages  which  those  other  companies  will  find  you  possess  when 
when  they  undertake  to  extend  their  lines,  and  you  have  the  best  im- 

FiovementA  that  are  known  in  the  art  of  telegraphy,  have  you  not  t — A. 
think  we  have. 

BSULTIONB    OF  THE  WESTERN    UNION    TELEGBAPH    COMPANY  WITH 

THE  BAILBOAD  SYSTEM. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  controlling  capitalists  and 
boi^ess  men  in  your  company,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  and  the 
Dftpitaliats  maintaining  a  like  relation  to  the  railroad  system  of  the 
Hmntry  are  one  and  the  same  individuals  t — ^A.  That  only  applies  to 
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a  few  persons,  I  think,  who  are  considerably  interested  in  onr  company. 
There  is  qnite  a  sprinkling  of  railroad  men  in  it,  more  or  less,  bat  there 
are  only  a  few  persons  largely  interested  in  onr  company  who  are  ako 
largely  interested  in  railrosMds. 

Q.  It  does  not  follow,  and  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  my  question, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  you  or  they  serve  the  public  as  cheaply  as 
you  can  afford  to.  I  am  only  asking  as  to  the  facts. — ^A.  Well,  that  is 
the  fact  about  it. 

ABE  LEGISLATOBS  BOUGHT  BY  THE  OOBPOBATIONSf 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  alleged  here  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  the 
'^  monopolists,"  as  they  are  called — that  means  you  and  the  railroads  and 
everybody  that  has  money — ^buy  up  the  legislatures  and  the  houses  of 
Congress  by  free  passes,  and  blandishments,  and  money,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thii)g.  What  is  the  fact  about  that! — A.  I  never  bought  any- 
body that  I  know  of. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  is  that  done  by  your  company,  or  by  any 
of  these  large  corporations,  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  1  do  not  kxioT  of 
any  such  thing,  sir.  We  have  sometimes  employed  counsel  and  Mnt 
them  to  look  after  our  interests  before  legislative  committees  and  l€^- 
lative  bodies. 

Q.  In  so  doing  did  you  instruct  them  to  make  use,  or  did  they  or  do 
they  make  use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  your  knowledge*  of  any  means  that 
would  not  be  deemed  straightforward  and  honorable  in  the  transaction 
of  any  law  business  where  the  client  is  represented  by  counsel  f---A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  We  sometimes  expend  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
get  to  see  people.  I  go  to  Washington  occasionally,  and  I  find  that  I 
cannot  get  anybody  to  talk  with  me  unless  I  take  him  down  to  the 
lunch-room  and  give  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  then  they  will  stay  Ion; 
enough  to  hear  me. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  telegraph  passes  made  use  of  among  memben 
of  the  State  legislatures  and  Members  of  Congress  and  among  the  ex- 
ecutive officers— State  and  national,  if  at  all  t — ^A.  Well,  to  a  pretty 
considerable  extent,  so  far  as  their  family  and  social  messages  are  con- 
cerned* We  have  given  passes  to  a  number  of  legislators  and  goren- 
ors  and  executive  officers ;  I  will  not  name  any  office  that  would  iden- 
tify any  individual. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  names ;  I  am  only  asking  yon  about  the  systeoiw— 
A.  Well,  fh>m  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  telegraph  it  hu 
been  the  habit  to  compliment  distinguished  men  with  fiuoily  and  nociil 
passes.  We  have  not  offered  them  to  anybody  for  the  lasl  few  yean 
who  did  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  indicate  a  desire  for  them.  My 
predecessor  in  the  presidency  of  the  company  had  an  ezpeiienoe  neren 
or  eight  years  ago  of  having  some  complimentary  passes  sent  back,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  tendered  them  to  anybody  since  who  has  not, 
through  some  friend,  or  some  employ^  of  ours,  indicated  that  he  woold 
like  to  have  them.  These  complimentary  passes,  however,  cover  only 
their  family  and  social  messages.  No  man  except  a  director  has  a  pas^ 
to  do  all  his  telegraphing  or  his  business  service  over  our  wires ;  bat  it 
is  very  convenient  for  men  of  distinction,  moving  about  the  countryf 
to  be  able  to  engage  a  state-room  or  a  berth  on  the  cars  or  a  room  at  4 
hotel,  or  to  notily  tiieir  friends  of  the  time  that  they  will  be  at  any  par- 
ticular place,  which  is  more  a  matter  of  public  interest  than  of  advan- 
tage to  them  personally ;  and  we  allow  them  the  courtesy  of  our  wires 
for  that  class  of  messages.    As  fiBir  as  I  know  or  believe^  that  firactioe 
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bas  never  been  of  any  service  to  us  in  getting  any  assistance  in  any 
legislative  body. 

Q.  State  or  national  t — A.  State  or  national.  So  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  men  who  hold  our  passes  are  just  as  likely  to  take  a  very 
firm  stand  against  us.  Even  some  of  my  best  i)ersonal  iViends  have  ex- 
hibited a  determination  to  follow  their  own  convictions,  and  I  do  not 
lielieve  that  such  things  have  any  intluencc.  It  is  more  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  public  a  service  than  the  individual  that  we  extend 
these  couitesies.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  business  free  for  the  Govern- 
ment— a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  character  of  business  is  done  free  for  the  Government  t — 
A.  Observations  of  eclipses  and  tilings  of  that  sort.  We  have  phiced 
onr  wires  at  their  disposal  for  that  kind  of  business. 
-  Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  your  company  in  that  i-egard 
IS  moiv  profuse  in  tlie  use  of  itn  passes  than  tlie  expre-ss  and  railroad 
i*ompanie8  are? — A.  No,  1  think  not;  not  so  much  so. 

Q.  The  )>ractice  is  quite  universal,  then? — A.  Quito  universal  with 
all  corponUi<ms. 

Q.  Can  it  1h»  otherwise  than  tliat  this  ])ractice,  thus  universal,  does 
have,  on  the  wliole,  an  effect  on  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
minds  of  the  State  and  the  National  Government  which  is  likely  to  be 
qnite  favorable  to  corporations  whenever  legislation  affecting  their  in- 
terests comes  up,  or  legislation  in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
tboHe  of  the  corporations  may  Ik'!  antagonistic  ? — A.  I  wish  the  prac- 
tice did  not  exist.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  practice.  But  that  it  does  not 
influence  legislation  in  our  favor  is  manifest,  in  my  judgment,  from  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  even  get  a  fair  show. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  fact:  that  a  public  man  with  a  pass  is  sensitive  lest 
he  may  be  charged  with  having  it,  and  that  oftentimes  for  that  reason 
he  does  not  dare  to  do  his  duty? — A.  I  think  it  has  often  operated  that 
way — ^that  they  have  be«n  so  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  favoring  the 
pftTties  who  have  complimented  them  that  they  have  stood  so  straight 
aa  to  lean  over. 

Q.  But  after  all,  as  a  rule,  don't  you  think  that  this  universal  prac- 
tice, which  you  say  exists  among  monied  corporations,  of  gi^ing  these 
p— acm  (which  must  have  a  pecuniary*  value)  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  at  large— don't  you  think  that  that  practice  must  have  a  ten- 
deocy  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  is  a 
praotioe  which  ought  to  be  stopped  t — A.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  practice. 

Q.  Why  badt — A.  Because  it  puts  the  parties  in  a  fiEilse  position 
toward  each  other ;  pnts  them  in  a  position  where  they  are  liable  to 
critieiain. .  We  may  be  criticised  for  extending  these  compliments,  and 
the  parties  who  receive  them  may  be  criticised  for  accepting  them. 

Q.  Then  don't  you  think,  now  that  you  have  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  telegraph  business  of  the  country',  that  you  are  strong  enongh  to 
pat  an  end  to  that  practice  absolutely? — A.  Oh,  I  think  we  would' be 
cooflidered  narrow  and  mean  if  we  stopped  it  while  all  the  railroad  and 
expreea  companies  continued  it. 

Q.  Bat  that  could  not  do  you  any  harm.  They  do  not  do  a  telegraph 
boeiaesB* — A.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  do  not  consider  that  we 
are  losing  money  by  these  passes.  In  other  words,  we  are  only  giving 
a  little  complimentary  service  by  extending  these  facilities  for  sending 
meBsages  which  would  not  be  sent  at  all  if  they  had  to  be  paid  for. 
That  is  true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  this  kind.  Another  considera- 
tiOD  is  that  in  a  mi^jority  of  cases  the  messages  sent  in  this  way  are  of 
consequence  to  the  public  than  to  the  parties  who.send  them. 
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Q.  But  a  public  man,  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty  requiring  to  do 
such  business,  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  would  he  not  T — A.  If  ho  did  it 
at  all. 

Q.  But  if  he  discharged  his  duty  he  would  be  at  that  expense,  and  it 
would  be  his  personal  expense  f — A.  Our  experience  in  reganl  to  the 
business  done  on  these  passes  is  that  it  is  not  done  at  all  when  they  do 
not  have  the  passes,  except,  perhaps,  about  10  per  cent,  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore we  feel  that  we  are  doing  these  parties  and  the  public  a  little 
service  without  any  loss  of  revenue. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Associated  Press  f — A.  There  is  no  relation  except 
that  we  do  their  service  for  a  compensation,  nothing  beyond  our  rela- 
tions with  other  customers.  They  are  very  large  customers,  and  their 
service  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  which  requires  a  specific  contract. 
As,  for  instimee,  they  send  a  message  to  Xew  Orleans,  with  twenty-four 
^^  drops  ^  on  the  way,  and,  of  course,  we  cannot  charge  for  that  message 
at  each  particular  place.  Then  they  want  their  messuages  sent  at  par- 
ticular hours,  and  consequently  the  service  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
requires  a  special  contract.    That  is  all. 

THE    WESTERN    UNION    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY  AND    THE    NEW   YORK 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Q.  Have  you  had  ^Ir.  Henry  George's  testimony  on  that  jKiint  ealled 
to  your  attention  f — A.  ]S'o,  sir :  but  1  saw  sometUin;;  oi  it  in  the  pajnTs^. 

Q.  He  made  a  statement  which  1  cannot  repeat  with  alisolnte  exact- 
ness, but  it  was  in  substance  this:  That  at  one  time  certain  ]»ei>«»n#. 
desiring  to  establish  a  Democratic  news]»aper  in  San  Francisco,  he  came 
to  New  York  as  their  representative,  and  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Western  Tnion  Company  lor  the  tran>mission  of  news  tioiii   Phila- 
delphia or  Ni-w  York  or  Wasliinglun  to  i>an  l-'rancisco :  that  lit-  rhr-^- 
Philadelphia  as  the  ])oiiit  iVom  wliieh  to  transmit  his  news  to  ]»«'>r  a-ivai. 
tage :  thai  he  had  an  ab>olntt'  ai^reement  wiili  ihe  tele;;rajih  •K'nv/arn, 
thoujzh  n*»t  in  writing,  that  tin  y  woiiKl  transmit  the  ne\v>  a;   a  i  f  :i.i!  . 
price  :  that  the  i»aper  was  established  un^ler  that  anan;:fiiie:ii.  iin«l  I'u..: 
he  continued  to  send  news  to  it  lor  some  tiim*.  w  liru  lit*  was  unf.iit-ii  ;.\ 
the  telegraph  company  that  he  mu>l  send   Ia^  news  imrii   Nrw  Y«i:k: 
that  it  was  a  veiy  great  disadvantap-  tt»  him  iodt»  >u,  Ihi*  liiai  In.- :. :.«!«: 
took  to  <-omplv  with  that  ret|i;ireiiie:st:  thai  soiat'  liirn-  l./nr  !.i-  ii-.  ••.\»m 
notice  from  the  telf;:ia]»lM<jmpaiiv  that  tlierliar;:^  Im  tlu*  li.i:;>ii..x>:  •:. 
ol'  his  dispatches  wimld  hr  more  than  doul'htl — i.ii>e(l  lV«"m   *;•»■»  a 
month  t«i  ^-.OUO  a  moiitli:  tliat  he  i'emon>tiaird  iii  vain,  ainl  liui:  ir.t- 
ultimate  result  ol'it  was  that  llie  \Vi*>iern  I'ninn  roinpanv  «iieli:.r/:  ai* 
solutely  to  transmit  his  news  heeaiise  the  AsMnialed  Pie»  m|.|h».h,mI     •. 
Do  you  know  anuhin;;  alxait  any  Mieh  tran>.arnnn  a>  ihai  ' — A.  \N  •■ 
had  that  suhjeet  up  in  our  otllt-e,  and  irietl  ii»  nml  >iin.r  mri ••>]"•::.;.  :..>- 
concernin<i  it.  hut  eonid  not  lind  anvihin;:at  alt.     iii*neral  lAktz;.  \\\   • 
was  relerietl  to  in  that  tesiimoiiv.  lia«l   no  ir<olli'i-iiiin  oi  ii«»-  n..i::»  : 
\Ve  know  that  the  Associate<l  Tres**  were  makin;:  a  pn^i  ihal  i»:  o.:. 
plaint  about  their  news  beiii;:  taken  and  si-nf  ttwv  tin*  %\i;i>  !->  •  rl.. : 
parties.     The  A>>o<iated  Tress  claim  a  li^Lt  ol  pn-prrly  :u  tin::  :  .  »*. 
A  preal  ileal  ot  it  is  received  tlmai^'h  tin-  «:il»!e>.  and  a  f:r«a:d».il  ::.••. 
is  obtained  by  telej^raph  anil  paid  tor  Iniiu  the  W  i->t  auiiir«>ii.  Nrv.  \t, 
leans  ami  ttther  larp-comniercial  point>.    That  ne\\>>«»eo4li*\'»d  r ;.  :i » 
Associated  Pix-vs  they  si-ll  to  u  ^rreat   number  «il  pn-.vs   a-^i-n-i.*:..*:-^ 
There  have  been  a  great  many  meihijtis  adopted  by  iliffeivut  |».irt:t-!«  to 
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pable  of  the  dearest  demonBtration,  that  the  telegraph  business  of  the 
country  can  be  better  done  and  done  more  cheaply  by  one  company 
than  by  more  than  one. 

The  Chaibmna.  I  believe  that.    I  am  not  controverting  that  at  all. 

The  Witness.  Every  time  that  you  transfer  a  message  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  another  yon  make  a  delay.  Now  the  railroad  companies 
do  not  make  such  delays  in  their  transfers. 

Q.  Not  when  they  transfer  freight  f — A.  I  want  to  give  another  rea- 
son. Every  time  that  you  add  another  organization  to  do  the  same 
ainoant  of  business  you  make  an  increased  expense,  and  it  must  result 
in  less  profits,  or  else  in  higher  prices  for  the  service.  So  that  one  com- 
pany evidently  can  do  the  business  better  and  cheaper  than  several. 

Q.  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  railroad  companies  t — A.  Not  to  the 
same  extent ;  because  they  can  transfer  their  freight  and  passenger  cars 
without  breaking  bulk,  and  there  is  no  more  delay  than  what  is  neces- 
Baxy  to  change  the  <Migine,  a  thing  which  the^^  have  to  do  every  100 
miles  anyhow,  because  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  is  a  good  run  for  an  engine,  and  at  the  end  of  that  distance  you 
most  drop  it  and  take  a  fresh  one.  So  that,  I  do  not  think  the  advan- 
tages of  uniting  long  lines  of  railroad  under  one  management  are  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  although  there  are  probably  ad- 
vantages in  uniting  the  railroads  too. 

Q.  Then  j/oiir  consolidation  is  still  more  marked  than  would  be  a  con- 
nolidation  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  under  one  head  f — A.  it 
is  atili  more  advantageous  to  the  public  se^ice. 

Q.  And  therefore  to  the  company,  where  there  is  an  unlimited  right 
of  fixing  the  rates  which  the  public  shall  pay  for  that  service  ? — A.  Well, 
I  believe  the  rates  to  the  public  would  ultimately  be  cheaper,  as  1  know 
the  service  can  be  afibnled  cheaper  under  one  company  than  under  sev- 
eraL 

Q.  I  am  not  controvcrtin;:  your  ]H».sitiou,  that  you  work  cheaper  and 
do  the  work  better  for  the  country  than  anybody  else  would,  and  that 
joa  do  it  as  chca]»ly  as  anybody  would  do  it  who  was  not  obliged  to  do 
it  for  less.  But  the  fact  is,  irrespective  of  your  charging  more  or  less 
than  you  do,  that  you  are  ]>ractica11y  without  any  comi>etitor,  and  there- 
fore without  any  limitation  upon  the  charge  which  you  may  make  to  the 
pablio  for  telegraph  service. — A.  No.  I  said  that  we  were  without  com- 
petitors as  to  a  large  chins  of  the  business,  because  we  connect  a  great 
many  points  that  the  other  companies  do  not  connect  with  ;  but  I  guess 
the  Tostal  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  American  Kapid  Company  would  hanlly  think  you 
were  tloing  them  justice  when  you  say  that  we  have  not  any  competi- 
torM. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  got  three-fourths  of  the  chances  and  a  great  many 
advantages  which  those  other  companies  will  find  you  possess  when 
when  they  undertake  to  extend  their  lines,  and  you  have  the  best  im- 
provements that  are  known  in  the  art  of  telegraphy,  have  you  not  t — A. 
I  think  we  have. 

BKLATIONS    OF   THE   WESTERN    UNION    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY  WITH 

THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 

Q«  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  controlling  capitalists  and 
boainess  men  in  your  company,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  ami  the 
eapitalinta  maintaining  a  like  relation  to  the  railroad  system  of  the 
aoontzy  are  one  and  the  same  individuals  f — A.  That  only  applies  to 
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put  100  miles  of  small  wire  in  that  circuit,  Ko.  8,  or  No.  1),  or  No.  10,  that 
100  miles  would  increase  the  circuit,  telej»rapljically,  r»<H)  or  600  miles 
and  compel  us  to  put  in  repeaters  and  make  two  circuits  of  it.  Wo  ;inr 
prei>ai  ing,  in  response  to  the  public  demand,  to  put  the  greater  part  of 
our  trunk  lines  in  New^  York  under  ground,  up  to  tlio  Graml  runtnil 
depot.  The  ditch  has  been  partially  opened  au<l  the  pipes  put  in,  into 
which  we  will  put  three  or  four  hundred  wires  immediately  u|>  to  tbe 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Now,  wlien  we  g<t  out  of  town  with  that  line,  say 
7  or  8  miles  long,  it  will  add  70  or  tO  miles  to  the  lengtii  of  our  cin^uit, 
telegrai)hically,  and  if  we  had  to  do  the  same  thing  in  every  town  of 
50,000  inhabitants  or  over  between  New  York  and  Jhillalo,  we  sbonid 
be  compelled  to  add  one  or  two  repeating  stations  in  order  to  work  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo.  Therefore  1  say  that  when  the  wires  arc  put  under 
ground  it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  and  must  be  moreor 
less  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  The  under-ground  wires  will  doI 
be  so  reliable  as  over-head  wires.  The  least  abrasion  will  b»t  t  he  water  in 
and  destroy  the  wire,  and  the  difficulty  of  tinding  the  injury,  IooatiDi;ir, 
and  rei)airiug  it  will  be  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  with  over- 
head wires.  The  liability  to  have  all  communication  snsj>ende«l  will  I* 
greater,  and  the  time  recpiired  to  repair  the  wires  under  ground  wiJHu- 
crease  the  danger  of  having  telegra])hic  communication  cut  oil*  for  siime 
hours  when  anything  goes  wrong.  Therefore,  1  think  I  am  entirely  jns- 
titled  in  saying  that  the  imderground  system  in  the  city  can  Ik*  u<io]it««l 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  i)ublic  service  and  t  •  the  detriment  cf  tba; 
service,  and  in  fact  it  may  be  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  a  slowrr 
rate  of  work,  as  on  the  cables. 

Adjourned  until  Monday,  September  3. 


New  Yoek,  Sq}t€mber  3,  l^Sl 
NoRViN  Green,  recalled  and  further  examined. 

CORRECTING  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  yon  proceed  with  my  exainiDa- 
tion  1  wish  to  correct  some  little  confusion  that  appears  in  the  iivw< 
pa])er  rei>ort8  of  my  testimony  given  on  Friday.  They  make  me  s»y 
many  things  that  I  did  not  say.  First,  in  respect  to  my  testimony  in  it* 
gard  to  the  salaries  of  operators  they  make  me  say  that  we  rould  get  oi^r 
operators  a  great  <Ieal  lower  than  we  are  getting  them.  1  remem))er  t" 
have  said  that  only  in  respect  to  the  female  operatois  an<l  femali*  rlerk* 
in  testifying  as  to  whether  they  received  as  liberal  compensation  as  rli:it 
which  the  males  received  in  proportion  to  what  they  did;  L  sai<l  that 
they  were  quite  as  well  paid  for  what  they  did  an<l  that  there  wasH' 
much  pressure  for  employment  by  female  operators  tliat  1  did  not  donbi 
that  we  could  get  that  class  of  operators  cheaper  than  W4*  did  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  statement  I  understoo«l  you  to  maki*. 

The  Witness.  In  respect  to  our  male  operators,  1  rememlH*r  gininr 
reasons  why  we  could  not  get  them  any  cheai>er  than  we  do,  an<t  why 
they  could  go  into  other  employments. 

In  res])ect  to  underground  telegraphs  I  am  rei>orted  as  saying  that 
they  are  impracticable.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  *I  did  s:iy 
that  in  my  opinion  whenever  and  wherever  they  were  introdncecl  i'l 
woold  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  Bervice,  becaoae  tl^y  eamiot  ht 
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worked  on  snch  lon^  circuits,  nor  be  worked  so  rapidly  as  overhead 
telegraphs,  and  therefore  the  service  cannot  be  so  good.  Besides,  when 
interruptions  occur  they  are  more  difficult  to  locate  and  repair.  Since 
I  gave  that  testimony  I  have  had  reported  to  me  some  of  our  experience 
iu  that  regard  in  operating  the  Wheatstone  instruments.  We  found 
that  we  could  get  25  or  30  per  cent,  more  rapidity  of  work  over  the  Al- 
bany route  to  Chicago  than  we  could  get  over  the  Pitt-sburgh  route, 
although  the  Pittsburgh  route  is  100  miles  shorter;  simply*  because  of 
the  number  of  cables  we  have  to  go  through  on  the  Pittsburgh  route. 
Iu  fact  it  was  ciphered  down  until  the  retardation  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  in  the  Hudson  Eiver  cable.  The  cables  are  worked  in  very 
long  circuits,  and  I  gave  as  a  reason  for  my  belief  that  the  underground 
ti'legniph  could  not  be  adopted  without  detriment  to  the  public  service, 
that  the  cable  work  averages  only  from  four  to  eight  words  a  minute, 
whereas  we  get  thirty  words  a  minute  over  our  Morse  circuits  on  land, 
and  over  our  Uouse  circuits  the  ordinary  printing  instruments  give  us 
3,000  words  an  hour,  or  forty  words  a  minute.  For  these  reasons  I 
said,  and  I  think  it  can  not  be  successfully  controverted,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  under-ground  telegraph  system  must  be  a  detriment  to  the 
imblic  service. 

In  respt^ct  to  the  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  the 
uewsiMipeiV  reiHirts  of  what  1  did  say  are  all  mixed.  I  said  that  our 
properties  previous  to  18GG  were  made  up  almost  entirely,  or  in  ver^' 
much  the  greater  part,  by  the  purchase  of  various  lines  of  telegraphs  at 
prices  to  be  paid  in  stock;  that  since  18GG  we  had  paid  for  new  proper- 
ties nearly,  if  not  quite,  820,000,000  in  cash,  and  $23,400,000  in  stock  for 
account  of  the  cash  invested.  Some  of  the  papers  have  me  saying  that 
$3(»,0(K),000  in  cash  and  $30,000,000  in  stock  has  been  paid  for  new  prop- 
el ties.  What  I  said  was  $20,000,000  in  cash  and  $23,400,000  in  stock. 
That  has  l)een  actually  paid  for  new  properties;  and  on  account  of  the 
cash  actually  invested  a  stock  dividend  has  been  issued  of  $15,590,000. 
J  flo  not  doubt  that  your  secretary  has  my  statement  correctly^  but  .as  it 
will  be  a  long  while  before  j'our  report  is  made,  and  as  everytlnng  is  con- 
trolled now,  I  believe,  by  jiopular  opinion,  especially  legislation,  the 
verdict  may  be  made  up  upon  these  erroneous  statements  long  before 
year  report  comes  out. 

THE  WHEATSTONE  OPERATOKS  IN   THE  WESTEKN  I'NION  OFFICE. 

I  am  also  requested  by  the  management  of  our  operating  department 
Uf  give  you  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  operators  on  the  Wheatstone  in- 
Ktrument,  about  whom  something  has  been  testitird  here,  and  in  regard 
to  whom  1  answered  some  questions  that  I  did  not  very  clearly  un<lor- 
acund.  There  were  three  Wheatstone  oi>erators  brought  over  innn  Eng- 
land on  the  contracts  at  £300  per  annum,  that  is  about  $125  ])er  month. 
Those  men  are  still  in  the  service  of*  the  Western  Union  Company  at 
that  8;dary.  The  operators,  h<>wev4'r,  known  as  pnnchers  (they  <lo  not 
touch  the  instrument,  but  merel\  prepanj  the  niessage  for  transmittal) 
were  picked  up,  as  it  weiHJ,  in  this  country,  having  applied  for  employ- 
luciit.  They  were  unacquainted  with  onr  code  or  alphabet,  and  \yere 
taken  into  the  Westrrn  LInicm  service  at  siilaries  of  $30  a  month  each, 
enough  to])aytheirexpenses  whilst  learning.  These  men  were puton  duty 
teaching  others  to  punch  before  we  got  the  Wheatstone  system  in  opera- 
tioii,  and  when  we  got  the  Wheatstone  system  started  these' men  were 
pat  ou  practical  work,  and  their  salaries  were  increased,  one  of  them  to 
#75  H  uionthy  and  the  others  to  $aO  a  mouth  each ;  the  salary  of  one  of 
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the  latter  being  subsequently  increased  to  $60  a  month.  It  lias  been 
and  is  now  the  intention  of  the  company  to  increase  the  sahiries  of  the 
Wheatstone  punchers  as  they  increase  in  expertness  and  become  more 
fiimiliar  with  our  American  system,  and  in  no  case  has  the  salary  of  any 
Wheatstone  oi>erator  been  reduced.  This  statement  is  given  me  by 
Mr.  Humstone,  the  superintendent,  and  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to  know  that  I  find,  upon  ac- 
curate examination,  that  we  have  across  the  Hudson  River  61  cables 
and  across  theEastRiver  12  cables, making73cablesin  an,contaiuing4L'0 
conductors,  most  of  them  being  seven- wire  cables.  We  have  altogether 
of  inland  cables  6,6-14,  and  altogether  of  instruments  25,50(K 

ADVANTAGES  IN  BUILDING  A  TELEGRAPH  LINE  ALONG  A  RAILROAD. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  50  to  75  per  cent,  advantage  that  it  is  to  construct 
a  line  of  telegraph  along  a  railway  rather  than  thnmgh  the  open  conutry 
or  along  a  turnpike,  won't  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  reasons  of  tliat 
advantage! — ^A.  Well,  the  advantage  I  spoke  of  is  only  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  I  don't  mean  to  say  tliat  tliere  is  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
advantage  in  all  respects  in  having  a  telegra])h  line  on  a  railroad,  bni 
only  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  especially  in  vii*w  of  tin- 
contracts  that  we  have  with  the  railroad  companies  for  the  servitt-s  of 
their  employes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lines. 

Q.  By  maintenance  do  you  mean  the  work  of  the  linemt*n  ? — A.  I 
mean  the  work  of  repairs  generally. 

Q.  That  is  the  work  of  linemen,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes.  The  n»asons  for 
the  advantage  are  very  plain.  The  lintMiicn  need  not  be  so  nunuTf»ns 
nor  so  near  together  when  tlu»  teh»grapli  is  bnilt  along  a  radroad.  W  liil>t 
it  rtHinires  a  lineman  at  <vcry30or40  miles  on  a  highway  line  in  ordt-r 
to  insure  keeping  the  lint*  in  a  reasona!»ly  good  e(»ndition  of  n']»air.  a 
lineman  on  Irom  every  100  to  1-0  miles  on  a  rail  mad  will  In*  quitt*  «^uf- 
ficient.  They  will  be  quite  elose  enough  at  that  distanee,  and  ran  n-aeh 
any  junnt  when^  their  services  an?  requiri'd  a.s  rapidly  or  rven  nion* 
rapidly  than  linemen  who  are  only  .*50  or  40  miles  apart  i-an  where  the 
telegi'a])h  line  is  on  a  turnpike.  Another  reason  is  that  railroad  n»r.;i-s 
art*  well  elean'<l  out  from  timber,  and  theri'lVm*  then*  is  not  tlji*  s  imr 
danger  of  trees  falling  aen»ss  the  wire.*;  that  there  is  whrre  the  tfli-::r.ij«h 
runs  along  a  eommon  road.  On  highway  lin4»s  we  have  always  :••  [•.i^-* 
thnmjzh  some  woodland  eonntry  where  tlirre  isdan;;er  of  the  \viri*s  Im-Ii?;; 
broken  down  by  falling  timer  or  hmbs.  Thrn.  the  free  tnni*iporta:;»'!i 
of  men  and  material  ov*'rthe  railroads  under  our  eonfrai'ts  savi-s  1:%  t!.t 
eost  t)f  livery  bills  in  the  maintenan'M*  of  the  line,  whieh,  in  the  nM^n 
time  when  \\e  had  to  maintain  our  lines  on  the  hi^hv. a>s,  wa>  a  \«  r\ 
considerable  item.  Kmi  a  long  time  I  had  in  maintain  lint-s  i'ii?!ri!\  *•; 
the  hi;ihways  betwi-rn  Lonisville  aiid  New  Orleans,  and  mir  !\ri>  1.,^'^ 
at  every  litth*  town  wi-n*  a  vi-ry  consifh-raMi'  jKirt  of  our  rx]K'i;'»«^.  W  •■ 
had  to  havf  wagons  of  onr  t»\\n.  atid  hatl  to  hiii'  tiihrrs.  aT:d  tl«  >  'w  r> 
eon.stantlv  in  nst-,  and  it  ei>st  a  ;;ood  deal  i»f  moi?«'v.  All  th.it  ]*••!::  :•  '.-. 
unneeessarv  4 mi  a  railroail. 

coMrr.NSATioN  or  Tin:  uaimioad  TELi:r,i:Arii  <»rr.K  vi.-irs. 

Q.  What  eompen>ati<m  <lo  the  ojM'rators,  who  nn»  als4»  in  thi*  ••:ri»l.»y 
of  the  railroad  companies,  reeeive  tor  the  lele^niphic  work  thiv  di»  iJr 
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yonr  company  t  In  what  way  is  that  matter  arranged  t — A.  In  most 
instances  the  raikt)ad  company  undertakes  to  operate  our  lines  and  turn 
over  the  receipts  to  us.  In  some  cases  the  railroad  gets  a  portion  of  the 
receipts.  They  pay  the  operators.  The  operators  are  in  the  employ  ot 
tlie  railroad  companies;  but  in  many  instances  when  the  railroad  com- 
panies get  no  portion  of  the  receipts  wo  give  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
to  the  operators  as  a  stimulus  or  inducement  to  them  to  do  our  business. 
Ill  a  lew  instances  the  operators  have  rebelled  against  doing  our  busi- 
I1C8S,  and  where,  under  our  contracts,  wo  were  abundantly  ])ayiug  the 
raili-oad  companies  for  the  service,  we  have  called  ui)on  the  companies 
to  instruct  their  operators  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  our  business. 
But  where  the  railroad  companies  get  no  part  of  the  receipts  of  our 
business  we  have  sometimes  given  the  operators  10  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  a  reasonable  compensation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
get  their  regular  salaries  from  the  railroad  companies  besides. 

Q.  In  such  cases  1  suppose  the  telegraph  work  of  your  company  is 
not  any  great  addition  to  their  labors. — A.  No,  it  is  no  great  addition. 
The  addition  to  their  pay  may  amount  to  anywhere  from  $2  to  $15  or 
$20  a  uioulli,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  business  done  at  their  sta- 
tions. Some  of  those  stations  that  are  operated  1)3'  the  railroads  do  not 
do  more  than  from  $20  to  $30  a  month  worth  of  business,  and  some  of 
Uiem  do  $150  a  month. 

Q.  When  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  would  amount  to  anything 
beyond  a  fair  average  rate  of  pay  to  the  operator,  I  suppose  you  have 
some  other  arrangement  made  by  wa}'  of  salary. — A.  Where  the  busi- 
ness would  be  much  larger  than  $150  a  month,  or  up  to  that  amount, 
the  railroad  companies  would  com])lain  that  it  took  too  much  of  the 
time  of  their  operators,  and  would  make  us  put  on  operators  of  our 
own,  which  wc  have  had  to  do  frequently.  When  the  business  occu- 
pies more  than  half  the  time  of  the  operator,  the  railroad  company  will 
genersilly  coui)>el  us  to  ]>ut  on  an  operator  to  do  our  own  business. 

Q.  I  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  you  put  on  an  operator 
of  your  own  and  his  time  is  not  fully  occupied,  so  that  he  can  do  the 
railix>ad  company's  business  also,  an  arrangement  is  made  to  pay  him 
for  that  too. — A.  No ;  where  we  put  on  an  operator,  and  the  railroad 
oompany  has  an  operator,  they  generally  divide  it. 

Q.  I  sup])ose  in  some  instances  you  put  on  an  o])erator  where  there 
18  uo  raiii'O'id  operator,  and  where  yours  does  the  work  of  both. — A. 
That  is  always  the  case  at  our  larger  ofllces  where  we  have  to  have  three 
or  four  or  uiort'^  o])erators.  In  those  offices  we  always  do  the  railroad 
company's  business. 

Q.  In  such  cases  as  that  what  arrangement  is  made  with  reference  to 
tbe  pay  of  the  operators  ? — A.  Wc  i)ay  them  entirely. 

Q.  And  in  your  arrangement  with  ihe  railroad  company,  what  com- 
pensation do  you  receive  Ibr  that  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  subject  of  ar- 
rangement in  each  ease,  but  generally  nothing.  Our  contract  is  to  do 
all  the  business  they  (»ll'er  us  on  the  line  of  the  road  without  regard  to 
the  amount.  The  railroad  companies  prefer  to  have  wires  set  apart  for 
tkt'ir  own  use,  and  to  employ  their  own  operators,  because  their  opera- 
tors are  under  the  oitlers  of  their  own  train-dispatcher  or  chief  o])erator, 
who  has  charge  of  locating  their  trains,  and  the  business  could  not  be 
done  so  satisfactorily  by  our  o])erat<n's;  the  running  of  the  road  must 
be  under  the  innnediate  direction  of  their  own  train-dispatcher.  While 
tbey  sent  a  great  many  messages  tlii'ough  our  offices  on  the  lines  of  the 
lottda  for  which  they  pay  no  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  operators,  their 
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the  latter  being  subsequently  increased  to  $60  a  month.  It  has  been 
and  is  now  the  intention  of  the  company  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
Wbeatstone  punchers  as  they  increase  in  expertness  and  become  more 
familiar  with  our  American  system,  and  in  no  case  has  the  salary  of  any 
Wheatstone  operator  been  reduced.  This  statement  is  given  me  by 
Mr.  Humstone,  the  superintendent,  and  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

Jt  may  bo  interesting  to  the  committee  to  know  that  I  find,  upon  ac- 
curate examination,  that  we  have  across  the  Hudson  River  61  cables 
and  across  the  East  River  12  cables,  making  73  cables  in  all,  con  taining420 
conductors,  most  of  them  being  seven- wire  cables.  We  have  altogether 
of  inland  cables  6,644,  and  altogether  of  instruments  25,500. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  BUILDING  A  TELEGRAPH  LINE  ALONG  A  RAILROAD. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  60  to  75  per  cent,  advantnge  that  it  is  to  construct 
a  line  of  telegraph  along  a  railway  rather  than  through  the  open  country 
or  along  a  turnpike,  won't  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  tbe  reasons  of  that 
advantage  t — ^A.  Well,  the  advantage  I  spoke  of  is  only  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  I  don't  mean  to  say  tbat  tliere  is  from  60  to  75  per  c(»nt. 
advantage  in  all  respects  in  having  a  telegraidi  line  on  a  railroad,  but 
only  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
contracts  tbat  we  have  with  the  railroad  companies  for  the  services  of 
their  employes  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  lines. 

Q.  By  maintenance  do  you  moan  the  work  of  the  linemen? — A.  1 
mean  the  work  of  repairs  generally. 

Q.  That  is  the  work  of  linemen,  is  it  not  t — A.  Yes.  The  reasons  for 
the  advantage  are  very  plain.  Tbe  linemen  need  not  be  so  numenuis 
nor  so  near  together  when  the  telegraph  is  built  along  a  railroad.  W  liilst 
it  requires  a  line-man  at  rvery30or40  miles  on  a  highway  line  in  onler 
to  insure  keeping  the  line  in  a  reasonal)Iy  good  conditiim  of  rej>air,  ;i 
lineman  on  from  everj'  100  to  120  miles  on  a  railroad  will  Ik*  quite  suf- 
licient.  They  will  bo  quite  close  enough  at  tliat  distance,  and  ran  n^ach 
any  poiut  where  tbeir  services  are  rc»quired  as  rapidly  or  even  nion* 
rapidly  than  linemen  who  are  only  30  or  *10  mib»s  apart  can  where  the 
telegiapli  line  is  on  a  turnpike.  Another  reason  is  that  railroad  n>ute8 
are  well  cleared  out  from  tinil>er,  and  therefori*  there  is  not  the  same 
danger  of  trees  falling  across  the  wiivr.  that  there  is  wlu»re  the  telr;:raph 
runs  along  a  common  road.  On  highway  lines  we  have  always  t«»  pass 
through  some  woodland  country  when*  then»  is  danger  of  the  wiri's  In-ing 
broken  down  by  falling  timer  t)r  iinihs.  Then,  the  free  transportation 
of  men  and  material  over  the  railroads  nnder  our  eontniets  saves  us  the 
cost  of  livery  bills  in  the  niaintenanee  (»f  the  line,  whi4'h,  in  the  olden 
time  when  we  had  to  maintain  our  lines  on  the  high wa vs.  was  a  v«»rv 
considerable  item.  Tor  a  long  time  I  had  to  maintain  liiM*s  entirely  i>ii 
the  highways  between  Ltmisville  and  New  Orleans,  and  onr  livery  bilK 
at  every  little  town  were  a  very  considerable  pan  of  onr  ex|>enses.  \\  r 
had  to  have  wagons  of  our  own,  and  had  to  hire  others,  and  they  wen 
eonijtantly  in  use,  and  it  cost  a  goml  deal  of  money.  All  that  is  entin  ly 
unnecessary  on  a  railroad. 

COMPKNSATION  OF  THE  KAILKOAD  TELEORAril   orKKAToBS. 

Q.  What  compensation  do  the  o]>erators,  who  nn*  n1«)  id  the  employ 
of  the  railroad  compniiieS|  receive  for  the  telegmpbic  work  Uiey  do  fur 
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yoar  company  t  In  what  way  is  that  matter  arranged  f — A.  In  most 
iD8tance8  the  raihx>ad  company  undertakes  to  operate  our  lines  and  turn 
over  the  receipts  to  us.  In  some  cases  the  railroad  gets  a  portion  of  the 
receipts.  They  pay  the  operators.  The  oi>erators  are  in  the  employ  ot 
the  railroad  companies ;  but  in  many  instances  when  the  railroad  com- 
panies  ^t  no  portion  of  the  receipts  we  give  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
to  the  oi>erators  as  a  stimulus  or  inducement  to  them  to  do  our  business. 
lu  a  few  instances  the  operators  have  rebelled  against  doing  our  busi- 
nca»y  and  where,  under  our  contracts,  we  were  abundantly  paying  the 
railroad  companies  for  the  service,  we  have  called  upon  the  companies 
to  iustmct  their  operators  that  it  was  their  dut3'  to  do  our  business. 
But  where  the  railroad  companies  get  no  part  of  the  receipts  of  our 
business  we  have  sometimes  given  the  operators  10  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  a  reasonable  compensation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
get  tbeir  regular  salaries  from  the  railroad  companies  besides. 

Q.  In  such  cases  I  suppose  the  telegraph  work  of  3'our  company  is 
not  any  great  addition  to  their  labors. — A.  No,  it  is  no  great  addition. 
The  addition  to  their  pay  may  amount  to  anywhere  from  $2  to  $15  or 
$20  a  mouth,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  business  done  at  their  sta- 
tions. Some  of  those  stations  that  are  operated  by  the  railroads  do  not 
do  more  than  from  $20  to  $30  a  month  worth  of  business,  and  some  of 
dicm  do  $150  a  month. 

Q.  When  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  would  amount  to  anything 
beyond  a  fair  average  rate  of  pay  to  the  operator,  I  su))i)ose  you  have 
8omo  other  arrangement  made  by  wa}'  of  salar3\ — A.  Where  the  busi- 
ness would  be  much  larger  than  $150  a  month,  or  up  to  that  amount, 
the  railroad  comi>anies  would  complain  that  it  took  too  much  of  the 
lime  of  their  openitors,  and  would  make  us  put  on  operators  of  our 
own,  which  we  have  had  to  do  frequently.  \Vhen  the  business  occu- 
pies more  than  half  the  time  of  the  operator,  the  i-ailroad  company  will 
generally  com))el  us  to  put  on  an  operator  to  do  our  own  business. 

Q.  I  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  you  put  on  an  ox)erator 
of  your  own  and  his  time  is  not  fully  occupied,  so  that  he  can  do  the 
railroad  company's  business  also,  an  arrangement  is  made  to  pay  him 
for  that  too. — ^V.  No ;  where  we  put  on  an  oi>erator,  and  the  railroad 
oompany  has  an  operator,  they  generally  divide  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  some  instances  you  put  on  an  operator  where  there 
is  no  ruilro'td  operator,  and  where  yours  does  the  work  of  both. — A. 
That  is  always  the  case  at  our  larger  offices  where  we  have  to  have  three 
or  four  or  more  operators.  In  those  offices  we  always  do  the  railroad 
company's  business. 

Q«  In  such  cases  as  that  what  arrangement  is  made  with  reference  to 
the  iMiy  of  the  operators  ! — A.  We  pay  them  entirely. 

Q.  And  in  your  arrangement  with  ihe  railroad  company,  what  com- 
pensation do  you  receive  for  thatt — A.  That  would  be  a  subject  of  ar- 
nogement  in  each  case,  but  generally  nothing.    Our  contract  is  to  do 
All  the  business  they  oiler  us  on  the  line  of  the  road  without  regard  to 
Ac  amount.    The  railroad  companies  prefer  to  have  wires  set  apart  for 
tteir  own  use,  and  to  employ  their  own  operators,  because  their  opera- 
^TH  are  under  the  oitlers  of  their  own  ti*ain-dispatcher  or  chief  operator, 
J^bo  has  charge  of  locating  their  trains,  and  the  business  could  not  be 
|*one  so  satisfactorily  by  our  operators;  the  running  of  the  road  must 
'H^  Under  the  immedmte  direction  of  their  own  train-dispatcher.   W^hile 
'^y  sent  a  great  many  messages  through  our  offices  on  the  lines  of  the 
"^ds  for  which  they  pay  no  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  operatorsy  their 
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train  raosaages  are  much  more  satisfactorily  handled  upon  their  own 
wires,  and  they  will  not  risk  the  bnsiness  beinp:  done  otherwise. 

Q.  That  business  is  done  by  their  own  operators,  I  uuderstsind  you 
to  say. — A.  Yes ;  it  is  for  that  reason  that  a  railroad  eom])any  needs  to 
have  a  p:reat  many  more  offices  than  we  need  to  open.  For  instance,  we 
could  not  atibrd  to  oi)en  an  office  at  a  small  place  on  a  railroad  an4l  pay 
an  operator — a  place  where  the  receipts  were  only  from  8-0  to  $*M)  a 
mouth ;  we  could  not  get  back  half  the  expenses  in  such  a  Ciise.  Hut 
the  railroads  have  to  have  an  office  every  ten  miles  or  so,  at  any  rate — 
any  railroad  that  is  doing  a  considerable  business — and,  of  course,  then* 
are  a  great  many  such  places  where  we  should  not  open  a  telegniph 
office.  The  railroad  com]>anies,  however,  have  to  have  ojHjrators  for 
their  owu  service,  and,  of  course,  where  there  is  a  telegrai>h  office  at  all 
the  i)ul)lic  expect  to  be  accommoaated  and  to  bo  able  to  semi  a  dispatch  ; 
hence  the  arrangement  with  the  railroads  to  take  such  commercial  bnsi- 
ness as  is  offered  at  their  offices  and  to  turn  over  the  receipts  to  us. 
They  are  willing  to  do  that  so  long  as  their  operator  can  do  the  busi- 
ness without  detriment  to  their  own  service ;  but  whenever  the  com- 
mercial business  at  any  place  becomes  so  large  as  to  employ  the  <)pi»riitt)r 
to  the  detriment  of  their  own  service,they  call  upon  us  to  put  in  iinother 
instrument  at  that  place  and  an  operator  of  our  own  to  do  the  commer- 
ciiil  business;  and  it  is  our  interest  to  do  that,  for  the  reason  that  the 
commercial  business  would  otherwise  be  delayed,  because,  wheiv  the 
business  of  that  character  was  so  large  as  to  take  up  a  consi4lerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  railroad  operator,  preference  would,  of  coursi*, 
b<5  given  to  the  railroad  business  over  the  commercial  business,  an<l  the 
latter  would  be  delaved  and  would  be  unsatisfaetorv,  and  hence  wnuld 
not  grow  so  rapidly  as  it  otherwise  would.  So  that  in  all  such  eases  we 
prefer  to  put  in  our  own  operators  and  do  the  business  ourselves. 

UKASONS  FOB  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  AMERICAN   AND  EUROIMIAN 

TELEGRAPH  RATES. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  herc^tofore  given,  in  dniwing  a  eomiiaiiH^m 
betwi'en  the  exj/ense  of  telegraj>hic  service  in  this  country  and  in  tli«* 
ohl  countries,  between  London  and  some  |H)ints  on  the  ('ontincnt.  (he 
charges  appear  vvvy  much  larger  than  the  charges  for  convspond in;; 
distances  in  this  country ;  and  you  have  s]>okrn  today  of  tin*  tiflav  ami 
expense  of  transuiitting  telegraphic  messages  through  eables.  N«»w. 
may  not  a  ])ortion  of  the  increased  c'harge  which  appears  to  1m*  made  tor 
8ervi(*e  between  England  and  the  continent  be  owing  to  the  transmission 
of  that  service  through  theciibles  across  the  Straits  f — .V.  Well,  tlif  talile 
that  they  have  to  use  is  not  one  that  would  interlcn*  materially  wiili 
transmission.  It  is  only  from  IS  to  T2  miles  a<Toss  the  Kii;:ii>h  ('!. au- 
nt*!, and  they  w<»rk  thrtmgh  the  cabh*  there  with  a  .M(»i><*  instruiin  :i*. 
On  long  cables  they  cannot  work  the  Morse  instrument,  but  they  havt* 
to  work  a  much  slower  instrument. 

Q.  But  you  spoke  of  the  «*tVret  of  the  eabh*  aen>ss  the  Hudson  !Ci\it, 
in  delaying  th«»  transmission  of  messiigi»s  ami  inen*asing  tin*  en-^i,  .is 
I  under>t(NKl  y<»u. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  applied  ti»  the  r.kpid  nisTiu 
ment.  When  I  speak  of  tlie'^miMd*"  iiiNtrument  I  s|Nsik  of  the  mat  in :ii* 
instrument.  Tlieiv  is  a  class  of  instruments  wliieh  iran>mit  im  ».i^i  > 
by  uiachinerA',  not  by  uianipulatiiMi  of  a  key.  The  mes.H;it.'t*s  .m*  pre- 
]mivd  lM*forehan<l«  and  gnaind  through  by  turning  »  cr.ink.  lh.it 
medium  of  tniDSUiission  miuireH  very  high  couductivityv  which  i»nil»- 
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ably  could  not  be  obtained  tbrousrh  tbe  instmmeut  across  tbe  English 
Channel  at  all,  but  the  Morse  instrument  can  be,  and  is,  worked  there. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  t!ie  necessity  for  sending  the  niessa^ies 
through  the  cable  across  the  Straits  would  not  add  materially  to  the 
«>8t  of  telegrjiphiug  in  the  Old  World. — A.  Well,  it  probably  does 
add  Honiething,  but  not  materially,  iK^cause  you  have  to  go  across  the 
Straits  to  get  to  France,  and  the  rate  from  England  to  France  is  lower 
than  the  rate  from  England  to  any  other  country. 

Q.  With  the  cheaper  labor  in  Eui-ope,  and  their  facilities  for  the 
tnni8action  of  business,  why  should  it  be  more  expensive  to  send  a  ines- 
Mi|*e  1,000  miles  there,  or  2.000  miles,  than  to  send  one  a  correspond- 
iii|;  distance  here  f — A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  reasons  for  it;  I 
ouly  Ktate  the  iacts. 

Q.  Does  any  reason  occur  to  yout — A.  No,  sir;  except  that  the 
telegnijjhs  ai-e  under  different  administrations  there,  and  there  is  some 
expense  in  the  transfer  of  a  message  from  one  administration  to  another, 
ailditional  booking,  and  additional  employes  to  han<l!e  it.  Such  changes 
cause  some  delay  and  some  increase  of  expense.  All  those  several  ad- 
niinistrati^ms  are  circumscribed  and  limited  in  their  area,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  in  sending  a  message  a  lonjj  distance  in  Europe,  you  have  to 
aeud  it  through  two  or  three  or  four  of  those  different  administrations, 
aud  pay  the  separate  tolls  of  each.  I  believe  they  all  have  uniform 
tolls  for  their  internal  service,  and  they  charge  those  tolls  on  through 
messages,  as  well  sus  on  local  business,  and  when  you  ad<l  those  several 
rates  together,  you  find  that  for  any  distaiKH3  corresponding  to  onr  long 
diHtance^s  hrre,  the  charge  is  very  much  higher  than  ours. 

Q.  The  difficulty,  you  think,  then,  is  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  ad- 
uiinistrations. — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  think,  however,  that  that  is  only  one 
€if  the  reasons,  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  increased  cost  of  handling 
messages,  and  also  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  increased  time  it  takes  to 
handle  an<l  deliver  them,     it  causes  delays. 

TUB  SUPEKIORITY  OF  AMERICAN  TELEOEAPHIC  SERVICE. 

Q.  The  Government,  in  England,  does  the  telegraphing,  and  that 
Rystem  is  often  adduced  as  illustrating  the  benefits  of  a  ))0Stal  telegraph, 
or  what  might  he  the  l>eneffts  of  such  a  telegraph  if  introduced  into 
this  country.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  from  your  observation  that 
the  service  in  England  is  less  rapid,  less  accurate,  and  less  satisfactory 
than  the  service  rendered  by  your  company  ni  this  country  f — A.  It 
certainly  is  so  as  to  all  internal  messages,  as  well  as  external  mes- 
na^es.  The  oidy  excei>tion  is  the  city  service.  Their  service  in  Lon- 
don is  l>etter  than  ours  in  New  York. 

Q,  Dow  <loes  that  come  to  be? — A.  That  comes  to  be  because  they 
have  got  a  separate  wiit^  to  (*ach  branch  office,  and  we  have  not  i)ro- 
vided  ourselves  witii  that  facility.  We  have  here  a  great  many  branch 
ofUces,  1  don't  know  exactly  how  many.  The  last  time  I  examine<l  the 
Kubject  we  had  Ib*5.  A  good  many  ot  them  were  closed  during  the  strike 
and  they  have  not  all  been  reoiK^ned  yet.  Thei-e  were  jirobably  over 
113  before  the  strike,  but  in  man>  instances  four  or  live  of  those  branch 
offices  were  served  on  one  wire.  Just  as  we  serve  the  various  jioints  be- 
tween here  an<l  Albany  for  instance.  Those  branch  offices  are  different 
|»uints  on  one  wire,  and,  r(»nseqnent1y,  when  (»ne  office  is  using  the  wir** 
yon  cannot  use  it  for  another  offi<re.  A  <^ity  message,  sent  fiom  Broad 
■treet  for  example,  has  to  gt)  to  the  nuiin  office  and  from  there  be  le- 
tnitwaiitted  to  the  branch  office.    If  it  is  a  small  office  up  town,  such 
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as  that  at  the  Westminster  Hotel  or  tbe  Everett  House,  it  will  have  to 
go  over  a  wire  that  serves  both  of  those  offices,  and  also  three  or  four 
other  hotel  offices,  running  up  to  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  and  if  any 
one  of  tbose  other  offices  is  sending  a  message  or  receiving  one  when 
this  message  to  which  I  refer  comes  in,  it  has  to  wait,  and  it  may  have 
to  wait  the  prior  right  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  offices  which  have  been 
''calling"  and  want  to  get  in  ahead.  For  that  reason  our  city  service 
is  not  as  prompt  as  it  could  be  made.  If  we  had  one  hundred  more 
wires  in  New  York  and  could  have  a  sepanite  wire  to  every  branch  office, 
the  service  woukl  be  very  much  more  prompt  and  rapid;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  they  have  done  in  London,  and  they  are  therefore  doing 
a  pretty  good  service  there. 

Q.  The  population  of  London  must  be  more  than  twice  that  of  New 
York,  is  it  not? — A.  The  population  of  London  must  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  four  millions,  that  is,  what  is  called  London,  and  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  generally  a  million  strangers  there. 

Q.  There  are  probably  live  million  people  in  and  around  the  city  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Speaking  of  New  York  in  the  same  way  you  would  include  Brook- 
Ij'u  and  Jersey  City,  would  you  nott — A.  As  compared  with  the  way 
they  speak  of  ''London''  you  would;  because  I^ondon  proiMJr  doi»s  not 
embrace  one-third  ]>ait  of  the  well-settled  distri(*,ts  of  the  city. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  these  facilities  which  your  company  furnishes  hero 
do  you  contine  your  remarks  to  Manhattan  Island,  or  do  you  include 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  I — A.  Well,  what  I  have  said  might  apply  to 
all  of  them,  because  we  have  not  separate  wires  to  I'each  separate  offiet-s 
in  Brooklyn  or  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  a  delicienc>  in  your  service  as  com]>anHl  with  the  Eiigllsli 
service! — A.  That  is  a  deiiciency  which  we  proiH)se  to  ri'ini'dy,  and 
which  we  would  have  remedie<l  beibi'e  now  but  for  the  popular  i'Iani<*r 
against  overhead  wires.  We  are  coniuieiicing  an  undi*r-ground  s\>mii 
in  New  York.  For  live  or  six  years  we  have  had  wires  umh-r  ^nound 
I'roni  the  Stock  Exchange  and  tlie  Troduce  Kxchaiige  and  thr  rtiitiiri 
Exchange.  We  have  nuiro  than  Ihn'e  hundred  wires  uniler  ;:iiiuiid 
iVoni  the  main  <»lliee  to  the  ends  the  cables  on  the  Hudson  Kiver  at 
twoditVerent  points,  and  we  aiv  now  layin;,^  them  up  ti»  the  Eilth  Avenu«- 
Hotel  to  a  corner  that  we  have  leaseil  up  theiv.  Another  ivasiHi  why 
we  have  not  ineivased  our  city  facilities  is  that  we  pri»p4»M*  lo  use  pn«  ii- 
matie  tuU's  as  far  uj)  as  Forty-seetuid  street.  By  that  means  we  *mii 
distribute  from  centers  up  town  perhaps  with  more  faeiliiy  than  I'lum 
the  main  otlice  heiv.  Our  servict*  from  thi*  l*r<Hliu*e  Exeh:in;;f  and  the 
tStoek  Exehan;:e  and  th<' Cotton  Exehange  ^^ith  the  pneuniatie  tuiM'N 
is  very  satislactory.  We  can  send  a  4h»zen  messages  in  a  little  ItMthi-r 
pouch  in  about  hall'  a  minute.  These  exehan;*es  have  diieit  uiri'>  l:'t»ni 
our  otliee  in  the  Exehangi*  to  the  piineipal  points  of  ilieir  liu>ini->H. 
but,  of  eoursi',  messa;;es  for  tht»se  exrhan;;es  e«»m«*  from  a  ;:ie.it  ni.iuv 
])(»ints  in  tl»e  country  \o  wliieh  thfV  liave  not  din^^-l  wiivs,  TliitM*  um--- 
sa;:es  eonie  to  the  ni:iin  otliee,  ami  when  reeeived  they  are  shot  dnv.  n  in 
thi*  exeh:i!i;;es  throu;:h  pneuniati«'  tubes  for  ileliveiy. 

Q.    It  li.i>  l*een  st.ited  before  the  <'oniuiilti-e  that    the  wurk  nf  ;i  l**ii  ,: 
nipher  i>  very  exiiaustin;;  and  results  in  pliNsii-.i!  disalulitv.  ihf  rm.^i 
4iui'nre  nf  whii'h  i^  i-ither  a  reMUt  to  some  ntliei  iN-i'Upatiou  oi  ;!it  •  .ii!v 
breakingdow  n.    What  is  \ouropinion<»r  informatinn  in  regard  lodj.i:  ' — 
A.  Well.  I  doift  think  there  is  any  more  truth  in  that  in  re;:.iiil  t*' u  !i-^ 
ra[ihing  than  in  regard  to  mo.st  other  employments.     1  stated  heiv  thci 
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ration  who  have  to  work  very  hard.  I  would  instance  especially  those 
other  day  that  there  are  a  few  operators  who  have  come  under  my  obser- 
on  the  Honse  ]»riuting  telegraph ;  that  is  pretty  hard  work  all  day,  and 
mnst  be  pretty  taxing.  But  as  to  the  great  mass  of  our  operators  they 
have  a  great  de;U  of  leisure,  they  are  protecteil  from  the  iucloineiu'y 
of  the  weather  in  comfortable  rooms.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything 
in  the  electricity  which  they  are  near  which  is  calculated  to  alVect  their 
health  unfavorably  ;  I  don't  think  the  physical  labor  is  such  a.s  to  afl'ect 
it,  and  ais  to  the  confinement,  why,  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  i»f  a  book- 
keeper or  an  office  clerk  who  has  to  sit  at  his  desk  all  day.  Our  oper- 
ators have  considerable  leisure — considerable  time  when  they  are  not 
actually  working;  I  s]>eak  of  them  generally. 

Q.  We  tiK>k  some  evidence  here  as  to  the  acquisition  of  money  or  ]>rop- 
erty  by  the  oi)erators,  and  as  to  the  age  of  the  men  who  were  engaged 
in  that  occupation  generally.  One  witness  informed  us  that  he  was 
tliirty-four  years  of  age ;  that  he  was  a  very  skillful  operator,  and  was 
one  of  the  "okl  men"  in  the  business;  that  he  kuew  of  very  few  operators 
of  greater  age  than  himself. 

TELEGRAPH  OPERATING  GENERAIXY  A  TEMPORARY  CALLING. 

A.  That  does  not  residt  from  their  dying,  though. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it? — A.  They  go  into  other  business.  I 
donH  supiK)se  you  will  lin<l  many  men  that  are  clerks  in  a  store  who  aie 
above  thirty-four  years  of  age ;  certainly  not  a  large  i>ereentage  of  them. 
Young  men  go  into  those  businesses  at  a  salary,  and  continue  until  they 
reach  mature  years  and  look  around  for  some  enterprise  of  their  own,  or 
something  that  ]mys  better. 

Q.  Yes.  Young  men  usually  jirepare  themselves  in  that  way  foi*  the 
life  of  a  merchant ;  but  in  telegra]>hing  theiv  is  no  opening  of  that  kind, 
of  course,  because  the  company  is  the  employer,  and  the  busimss  or 
profession,  or  whatever  it  should  W  calleil,  being  ouee  aecinireil.  the 
men  neces^iarily  look  to  that  in-ofession  for  emphiynient  throu*:hi)Ut  their 
lifetime. — A.  SVe  have  several  men  in  our  ofliee  that  are  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they  have  attained  to  some  higher 
(Kisitinn  than  that  of  an  operator,  but  they  have  been  operators  and 
have  come  u]»  from  the  key. 

Q.  One  witness  who  had  been  an  operator  for  thirty-one  years,  1  think — 
he  told  us  that  he  was  one  of  the  oUiest  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of — 
gare  testimony  u]K>n  this  subject,  and  when  asked  as  to  their  aeeuniu- 
lation  of  proi)erty  or  money  geuenilly,  he  said  he  hardly  knew  a  man 
in  the  business  who  ha<l  got  together  9l,0(K);  we  had  testimony  also 
from  many  sources  to  the  ell'ect  that  the  operators  are  not  a  class  of 
exceptionally  bad  or  loose  or  spendthrift  habit,  but  are  about  as  g(KHl 
AS  the  rest  of  the  folks.  What  have  you  to  say  <mi  that  subjtH't  i — A. 
My  observation  is  that  a  large  majority  of  operators  ipiit  the  key  when 
they  get  married  and  look  for  something  that  isl)etter.  They  mostly  gointo 
the  business  when  they  are  young,  and  very  few  of  thein  stay  at  it  mora 
than  ten  or  fifteen  years  unless  they  have  a  i)rospect  of  advancement, 
a  prospect  of  l»ecoming  managers  of  ottiees  or  superintendents.  There 
are  not  many  men  who  stay  at  the  business  as  a  life-business  in  this 
oonntry,  not  nearly  so  many  as  in  England.  In  this  e<uintry  men  gen- 
eially  change  their  business  more  than  they  do  in  the  old  countries; 
there  are  very  few  men  here  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  have  not  been 
engaged  in  several  businesses  during  their  life. 
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THE  COMPENSATION  OF  OPERATORS. 

Q.  Do  you  tliiDk  that  the  compensation  paid  to  telef^raph  operators 
is  siKjli  as  to  really  offer  much  encouragement  for  youiijj  men  and  yonnjr 
women  of  the  necessary  capacity  to  go  into  that  employment  ?— A.  I 
think  it  is.  I  think  it  compares  favorably  with  the  compensation  paid 
for  like  services,  like  skilled  labor.  I  have  some  tables  hen»  on  that 
subject,  figures  being  taken  from  the  census,  some  of  them,  and  some 
taken  from  information  obtained  by  a  special  inquiry  whicli  was  made 
uudei'  the  direction  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  In  1880.  Tliose 
tables  do  not  show  the  average  compensation  of  skilled  labor  to  be  above 
the  averagi*  which  we  have  shown  for  our  operators,  and  there  aiv  some 
other  occupations  which  occur  to  me  that  are  very  like  tliis.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  drug  clerk.  It  takes  a  longer  time  to  make  a  man  a  drug- 
gist than  it  takes  to  make  him  an  operator;  more  time,  more  study,  and 
more  preparation.  Then,  too,  the  drug  clerks  have  very  much  longer 
hours. 

Q.  lUit,  as  a  rule,  drug  clerks  have  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the 
business  on  their  own  account. — A.  Yes,  if  they  have  the  means  to  do 
it;  but  that  the  o])erator  can  do  if  he  has  the  means  to  carry  it  ou. 
They  ean  go  into  other  businesses,  too. 

Q.  Uut.  they  have  not  much  opportunity  to  go  into  the  busine.*^  of 
telegrapliing  except  as  operators,  have  they? — A.  Well,  an  o|H*nitoT 
can  go  into  it  as  the  rest  of  us  have  done.  Now,  as  to  the  female  o|K»r- 
ators,  you  know  the  great  want  in  iliis  country  is  that  of  female  em- 
ployments. The  spheivs  of  emi>lo.\ment  for  women  are  very  limiri»d. 
In  the  telegraph  oflice  they  have  a  c!ean,  neat,  i-espeetabU*  (»eenpation 
whieh  exi)oses  tlieni  to  nobody,  and  they  get  very  mneh  better  salaries 
than  are  paid  to  women  in  the  shoi>s,  while  tliey  have  also  .shorter 
hours. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  eomi>laint  belbretlie  ei>:nniittee  that 
that  cLiss  of  work  is  very  meanly  paid  in  every  otlier  ]iursnit.  an«l  I 
should  judge  that  it  is  better  i)aid  by  you 'than  l»y  other  ptople  gener- 
ally i — A.  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  1  ven- 
ture tti  sav  that  there  is  no  female  employment  in  the  <'iry  nt*  New 
York,  except  that  of  teaeliing  in  the  ]Hililie  sehools.  in  \>lii«'ii  ihi*  e:n- 
ployesare  as  well  pai<l  or  have  as  sh<»rt  hours  as  in  tele^ripliiiiu. 

(},  i  think  the  evidence  that  wi*  have  taken  on  the  >uiii  •<-[  uould 
tend  to  ronlirni  that  statement ;  \(M  th«M|nesti<in.  after  all,  i^  nni  wI-i-tIkt 
these  people  haye  got  as  low  as  they  can  get  or  whether  tlie>  insrld  di» 
better  at  anything  else,  but  it  is  whether,  all  tin*  way  thrill -h,  tIum* 
ela>ses  «)f  laljor  ought  not  to  be  better  ])aid. — A.  Wrll,  yon  kn«»\v  vi*r 
poratioiis  an*  organize<l  to  make  money,  and  there  an*  not  in;i:iy  ot 
the:a  that  are  purely  benevolent  institutions  pro  hmw  puhlii". 

(j.  That.  1  think,  is  g<Mierally  eoneed<'d;  but  thr  (ineNtion  i^.  whether 
tlH'V  t)n;;lit  i\n\  to  be  math*  a  little  mor«»  so. — A,  Tin*  trUNti'i-N  iri  1  flmt 
then  til  si  obiiLialion  is  to  look  to  tla*  interests  of  i  heir  sli:iirii««]ihr<i. 

(},  And  to  get  their  labor  as  eheap  as  possible? — .\.  1  ijo  Tt<i;  il.ink 
there  has  licen  any  unreasonabh*  etl'ort  to  gel  latxir  as  elMM]:!>  .i^  *h^ 
Mlile  in  oiii  ease.  I  think  we  have  aeted  taiily  and  libi-i.il!\  w. ;ii  .nr 
empl«»\t'"*  and  have  ;;iyen  inen*ases  of  salary  tod«\M*ryinj  i!it':i  .i^  oiri  u 
and  a.s  liberally  as  it  is  d<ine  in  anv  (»tli4*r  emplo\  nicui.  W  In-n  •••ir  :Mf  :i 
haye  liie  interests  of  the  etunpany  at  heart  ami  apply  iheni**;  !yi  n  imiti 
estly   to  their  business,  they  get   prom<»tion    whenever  oppoztiiniiif'i 

OJ'eur. 

Q.  I  think  the  evidence  prolMibly  shows  that  that  is  true  t4»  evi^D  a 
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proater  extent  in  your  service  than  in  most  other  employments.  I  am 
not  ipu'Stioning  you  with  the  idea  of  throwinfj  any  opprobium  on  your 
company  at  all,  but  as  a  ])ublic  citizen  and  a  prominent  one,  having 
»ome  feelings,  I  believe,  outside  of  those  which  pertain  to  you  as  a  c(U'- 
]>oration  man,  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  tluit  labor  (>ni])loyed 
by  your  corporation  and  by  other  corporations  throu^^hout  tli«»  country 
ongiit  to  be  better  paid  ? — A.  Well,  my  answer  is  already  given  to  that 
fiuestion,  that  I  think  we  are  treating  our  operators  tnirly  and  i>nying 
aH  liberal  salaries  as  anybody  else  and  as  lilieral  as  their  merits  de- 
fit*rve.  Our  first  and  highest  obligation  as  trustees  is  to  (»ur  own  em- 
ployers, the  shareholders,  an<l  I  shouhl  not,  for  the  sake  of  popular  ap- 
liroval,  be  disposed  to  give  away  money  unnecessarily. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  get  your  labor  just  as  cheap  as  you  can  ? — 
A.  Nn,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  do  not  get  it  as  cheap  as  >ou  can,  yon  (In  jiiv<»  .-iway 
ftonie  money  unnecessarily,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  I  think  we  do  ;;ivo 
uway  soiuelhing  unnecessarily. 

Q.  Conceding,  then,  your  hu'k  of  consistency  on  that  point,  wliy  not 
go  SI  little  further,  if  justice  seems  to  require  it,  whether  i>roper  ])0]>ular 
approval  is  with  you  or  not  ?  Here  is  this  witness,  an  intelligent  man, 
appan^ntly  as  able  a  man  as  any  of  us,  who  says  thiit  In*  has  worked 
88  a  lelegniph  operator  thirty-on*^  years,  thnt  he  has  not  aetMinnilated 
II  thousajid  dolIai*s,  and  that  he  does  not  know  anvbodv  who  Iihs  ae<*u 
niiilated  a  Thousand  dollars  as  an  o)>erator.  If  he  had  come  to  be  a  su- 
|ierinten4lent,  he  might  have  accumulated  something,  of  cours;%  bur  the 
l^i^'at  mass  of  these  skilled  ukmi  who  transact  this  business  of  ihe  irans- 
iiiissiou  of  intelligence,  a  business  u])on  which  so  much  dei)ends,  an<l 
who  cirtainly  must  have  high  qualities,  deftness,  nlertness,  nnd  great 
skill,  aiv  scarcely  able  to  earn  a  living! — A.  Well,  from  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  the  business  1  do  not  think  tlr.it  iiny  brioht, 
iiitt'liigent  ojvrator  (iind  we  have  a  great  many  such)  neeils  to  work 
thirty  one year^  in  one  ]>osition  in  ourc(mi])any.  I  think  very  few  men 
will  be  found  who  have  served  thiit  long  without  ivceiving  advanee- 
mc*nt,  either  becoming  managers  of  offices  or  superintendents,  or  re- 
CMsiving  some  promotion  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Yet  that  <;annot  be  true  of  the  gn»at  mass  of  the  operatoi>».  r.f 
course. — A.  It  cannot  be  true  of  the  great  mass  of  the  operators  exi.r])!; 
upon  the  ground  which  I  have  stated  and  which  I  know  to  be  correct, 
tliur  a  gn*at  majority  of  them  only  continue  in  the  business  whilst  they 
an*  young.  A  great  majority  of  men  continue  in  that  business  or  in 
any  business  at  small  wages  only  whilst  they  are  young  men. 

HOW  LONG  IT  TAKES  TO  BECOME  A  t^K'TJ.FUL  OPERATOR. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  does  it  take  to  l>eeome  a  really  .skillful  opera- 
tor ! — A.  Well,  there  are  such  various  degrt»es  in  the  skill  of  oiM»rators 
tbut  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  I  mean  such  skill  as  makes  a  man  worth  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
drt'il  dollars  a  month. — A.  Well,  I  should  say  three  or  four  years'  ex- 
perience would  l>e  required  for  tliat. 

Q.  That  is  as  long  as  it  takes  to  acquire  the  profession  of  law  or  the 
pn»fe88iou  of  medicine  or  any  of  the  professions. — A.  Yes,  but  there 
iri  this  in  favor  of  the  operator,  that  he  gets  paid  for  nil  the  time  that 
hv  is  learning  the  business.  In  most  instances,  as  I  have  said,  they 
cnC4*r  oar  service  in  other  capacities  and  are  really  paid  for  all  the  time 
duiiu^  which  they  are  learning  to  be  operators.    But  even  if  they  go 
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to  a  telegrai)1iic  scliool,  they,  can  learn  enough  in  four  months  to  become 
competent  to  take  charge  of  a  small  office  or  an  i'ustrnment  on  a  short 
wire  and  then  they  begin  to  get  pay.  Then,  after  that,  I  presume  that 
two  or  three  years'  experience  with  young  men  if  they  are  apt,  will 
make  them  first-class  operators,  and  they  will  be  able  to  command  a 
first-class  salary. 

Q.  In  that  way,  however,  they  absorb  the  time  that  is  usually  given 
by  other  classes  to  preparation  for  active  life,  but  according  to  your 
statement  they  are  very  soon  obliged  to  abandon  their  profession  and. 
resort  to  some  other  in  order  to  make  a  living. — A.  Our  experience  ha» 
been  that  it  takes  about  as  loug  to  prepare  a  clerk  for  auditing  our  ac- 
counts as  it  does  to  prepare  a  man  to  operate  an  instrument.    I  think 
the  same  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  regard  to  almost  any  other  busi- 
ness.   If  a  young  man  wanted  to  go  into  service  as  a  clerk,  or  into  a 
broker's  office,  or  into  a  dry-goods  store,  he  would  find  that  it  would 
take  him  about  as  long  to  make  himself  worth  any  salary'  as  it  takes  a 
man  to  become  an  operator,  and  after  he  began  to  receive  salary  it 
would  take  him  as  many  years  to  become  proficient  enough  to  com- 
mand the  salary  of  a  first-class  clerk  as  it  takes  to  qualify  a  man  to  com- 
mand the  salary  of  a  first-class  operator. 

Q.  But  when  that  was  done  he  would  be  qualified  to  go  into  business 
for  himself  as  a  merchant  or  a  banker  or  whatever  the  pureuit  might  be, 
while  there  is  no  such  opportunity  presented  in  telegraphing? — A.  lu 
telegraphy  he  has  a  chance  of  promotion  to  such  positions  as  he  is  com- 
petent to  fill. 

Q.  But  are  not  the  places  to  which  such  promotions  can  be  made  com- 
paratively very  few  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  limited,  of  course,  but  so 
are  the  openings  in  other  business.  On  my  return  to  the  office  after  my 
recent  absence  I  saw  the  faces  of  a  great  many  men  wlio  were  our  ojHTa- 
tors  twenty  years  ago  and  more,  men  who  had  gone  into  otiier  bu.sinos^ 
and  who  daring  the  late  dull  times  had  sustained  losses  which  made  tlu-ni 
onl}'  too  glad  to  come  back  and  take])ositions  in  our  employment.  Oui* 
man  particularly  that  I  now  remember  was  our  manager  at  <'orinth 
ilurinfi  the  war.  He  had  not  been  an  operator  since  until  Xhv  striki* 
took  place.  He  had  been  nither  a  prospei-ous  man  most  of  the  time,  but 
it  happened  that  within  the  last  year  he  had  sustaintnl  a  t*onsidrr.ible 
loss,  and,  having  a  large  family,  he  was  t>iily  too  glad  to  find  and  o|H.'n- 
ing  to  get  back  into  tt4egraphing. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  INSURANCE  FOR  EMPLOYES  DKSIRACLE. 

Q.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases  like  that,  but  they  do  not 
establish  any  general  rule.  Ilas  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  the  nian.t;:e- 
ment  of  the  business  of  large  corporations,  it  might  l>e  wise  to  iiitnMlui^* 
some  system  of  assurance  or  insurance,  by  which  provision  eouhl  Ih*  nude 
for  the  disabilities  incident  too1da;:e  and  otherdisabiiitiesT — A.  I  think 
it  very  likely  that  sonu*  such  syst«Mn  nii;jht  be  adopted  which  wimld  ik» 
usefiii.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  tht*  system  sid«»ptiHl  in  Kngland  of 
paying  i>ensions  after  thirty  years'  service  would  be  worth  somethin;;  ti» 
iii^l-pi'ohably  worth  all  that  it  would  cost  us — 1  think  it  <|uite  Tiiely 
that  it  would.  But  it  is  not  in  acconlance  with  the  genius  of  our  tiov- 
ernnxMit  or  our  country  to  pay  iN^nsions.  In  England  the  emp]ii\f4 
are  given  pensions  when  they  rt»tire  fnmi  the  Government  8or\iee.  .ui«l 
quite  a  numlH^r  of  cor|M>rations  have  adopted  the  Mime  system  of  alhiw. 
ing  their  emi»loy<^s  a  stif^end  iu  their  old  age.    Such  a  8y>iem  mi^Ut 
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be  an  indncement  to  qaiet,  coutiniioas,  faithful  service,  bnt  it  mnst  be 
borue  in  mind  that  those  pensions  given  in  England  are  all  predicated 
upon  a  good  record  dnring  the  whole  period  of  service  and  upon  fidelity 
to  the  employer.  I  think  that  if  a  man  were  actively  engaged  in  a  strike 
or  in  any  disturbance  of  that  sort  ho  would  forfeit  his  right  to  the  pen- 
sion. 

Q.  Perhaps  if  he  had  such  a  right  at  risk  he  would  be  much  less  likely 
to  take  part  in  the  strike. — A.  Yes,  and  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I 
say  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  system  might  be  worth  considering  by  our 
company.  There  have  been  a  great  man^^  mutual  organizations  among 
the  employes,  which  have  done  a  good  deal  of  good.  There  is  a  very 
imceessful  mutual  benefit  association  in  our  offtce  which  has  a  surplus 
of  $30,000  or  more.  It  pays  a  $1,000  to  the  family  of  every  member 
npon  his  death.  Then  there  is  another  association  which  makes  an  allow- 
ance to  its  members  in  sickness,  a  fixed  sum.  If  corporations  would 
give  more  encouragement  to  that  kind  of  association  it  might  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  go  far  to  allay  the  discontent  which 

ezlRt>8  among  the  working  people  f — A.  I  think  it  very  likely  it  would. 

Q.  If  some  prominent  corporation  would  take  some  outspoken,  aggres- 

■tve  action  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time  do  you  not  think  it  would 

be  a  good  thing  to  do  f — A.  I  think  it  is  very  well  worth  considering. 

It  i»  to  be  remembered,  however 

The  Chairman.  JInterposing.]  I  am  not  suggesting  any  reflection 
n]>on  your  corporation  particularly. 

Tlie  Witness.  I  understand  that.  I  was  going  to  say,  in  respect  to 
pensions  upon  retirement  from  service,  that  that  subject  has  been  dis- 
cossed  in  our  company,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  did  not  receive 
more  consideration  was  that  it  was  reganled  as  being  against  the  ge- 
nias  of  our  institutions. 

Q.  But  assurance  against  disability  and  sickness,  or  absolute  ina- 
bility to  labor,  would  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  a  pension,  would 
Itt — A.  No,  perhaps  not.    There  are  such  organizations  as  I  have 
already  said  in  our  company,  and  among  the  employes  of  other  corpo- 
rations.   Almost  every  considerable  railroad  cori)onition  has  such  or- 
¥inizations  among  its  employes,  and  there  is  one  among  our  employes. 
he  company  has  always  encouraged  such  organizations,  and  has  often 
ooutribnted  sometliing  to  them.    As  to  the  mutual  benefit  associa- 
tion, it  is  now  quit43  strong  and  has  a  large  surplus.    There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  weak,  and  when  four  or  five  deaths  in  a  month  would  have 
reqnire<l  more  money  than  it  could  pay,  and  in  those  times  the  company 
came  forwaid  and  iippropriated  $1,000  or  $2,000  to  help  the  association 
to  meet  its  liabilities.    No  such  help,  however,  has  been  needed  of  late, 
and  now  unless  they  should  increase  the  amount  of  the  allowance  which 
they  make  to  the  widow  or  the  family',  tliey  will  not  need  any  such  help. 
.'      The  allowance  now  does  not  use  up  their  money  as  fast  as  it  comes  in 
r  .   for  initiations  and  annual  dues,  so  that  they  are  growing  strong. 

Q.  Is  that  organization  among  the  operators f — A.  Yes,  sir;  among 
tte  o|H'rators  and  other  employfis. 

Q.  That  is  an  organization  to  which,  except  occasionally,  there  is  no 
contribution  by  the  company. — A.  No  regular  contribution.  Th<»re  is 
Mother  organization  which  makes  assessments,  which  has  initiation 
^^^  and  monthly  assessments,  and  accumulates  a  fund  in  the  treasury, 
^t  of  which  allowances  are  made  to  all  members  who  are  sick  or  dia- 
lled 9K>  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  their  salaries. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT  COMPARED. 

Q,  Fi^oin  your  observations  in  England  recently,  or  at  any  time,  and 
your  knowledge  of  the  subject  generally,  do  you  tliiuk  that  our  c-orim- 
rate  management  with  reference  to  caring  for  the  working  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  employed  is  up  to  the  English  standard  from  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  ? — A.  1  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  diflerence  <»ne 
way  or  the  other ;  the  only  difference  is  that  our  management  has  more 
power  than  the  management  of  corporations  in  England.  That  is  to  say, 
our  president  has  more  authority  than  the  chairman  of  their  boards. 
The  chairman  of  a  board  in  England  is  only  an  ornamental  officer  who 
])resides  at  the  meetings  of  the  boanl,  but  has  really  no  more  i>ower 
than  any  other  director.  English  corporations  have  no  president  as  an 
executive  othcer,  except  a  managing  director,  and  his  ''management'' 
consists  generally  in  gathering  matter  and  submitting  it  to  the  boanl, 
so  that  rverythmg  there  comes  before  the  board'of  dirt»ctoi-s. 

Q.  You  are  sjjcaking  as  to  the  organization  of  the  corporate  ]>ower 
itself,  but  my  inquiry  was  in  reganl  to  the  care  which  coriwnitions  ex- 
ercise for  their  enJi)]oyes  in  casts  of  accident,  or  disability,  or  sickness. 
How  do  you  think  corporations  in  this  country  and  in  England  compart* 
with  each  otiier  in  that  respect! — A.  Well,  1  cannot  see  that  theiv  is 
any  ditVerence.  Tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of  benevolence  and  humanity  in 
the  I'2nglish  character,  and  tiiey  are  disposed  to  consider  appeals  of  that 
kind,  i  observed  a  very  large  number  of  institutions  in  London  which 
an*  maintained  solely  by  vohintary  contributions. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  systems  of  caring  for  thr^ir 
working  people  which  are  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  corporaiitin.s 
empi(»\iiig  workingnu'u  and  women,  and  the  organization  and  condnet 
of  wiiieh  constitutes  to  any  extent  a  part  of  their  business  maMa;:e- 
nient? — A.  No,  1  did  not  learn  i»f  any  such  thing.  1  did  not  intiuiie 
int(»  it. 

(J.  I  don't  know  whether  you  may  have  4»bserved  something  of  that 
kind  tliat  lias  been  taken  in  hand  by  Prince  l>ismarck  recently  in  tier- 
many.  Have  you  ]iaid  any  attention  to  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  to  lier- 
many. 

'♦AVATKKINO"  OV  STOCKS. 

Q.  1  waiit  to  call  your  attention  now  to  this  leature  of  the  bn!«int>.Nrt 
mana^^iMuent  of  tlie  ctmntry  at  the  present  time  which  is  called  the 
*»  watering  of  storks" — 1  refer  not  alone  tt>  your  own  ctirporalioiu  biJl 
t»»  (•orpJUMiioiis  generally.  What  is  your  knowledge  and  ub>fivatinn 
u\iou  that  siihje4't  '  Is  it  to  a  gi-eater  or  less  extent  a  matter  o!  i.n  r 
thai  the  eapiiali/.ation  <»!'  corporations  and  business  e«»mpani<-.s  m  :\'.\^ 
e'»i::!liy  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  aelnal  cash  investmeiit,  and  rli.it  "Is** 
]ail>iii*  are  taxed  to  a  eon>ideral)le  extent  to  pay  diviih'ntls  iipmi  v\)i..'  ^ 
l>opMl.:rly  known  as  watered  stock,  or  isit  otherwi.se  ? — .\.  Wi-ll,  Mi .  i  ;..i  r 
)::a;i.  1  e.in  oiilv  give  \(Ui  my  opinitins  on  iliar  t]iiest:on.and  tlii'.v  i.r*-  !.••: 
W(ii  III  -itiy  nmreihan  ilieopinionsof  otherpeople.  I  am  not  inan>  r...':  i>  i.l 
n::;:a;:i  inriit  at  ]iieseiit.  I  have  been  ]ireMdrni  of  a  niilnud  U*r  *<•::.♦• 
y(:ir<.  :iii(l  1  am  now  a  president  ot  a  rallrit.id,  luu  it  i>  ii«»t  in  tin-  i-'wu- 
ti\.  ii  i*^  in  Nova  Seotia.  However,  I  diil  (tjH'rate  a  niilrnatl  :ii  ^h:-. 
cou:iii\  un-  lour  or  hve  years,  but  that  coriioration  wa^  vit\  liir  lr.«?ii 
any  w.itciing  of  its  stock.  The  modern  method  of  building  iaili<  .ni^* 
tluMUuh  .1  eontraeting  company,  compose«l  snb.s|an(ially  of  ih«>  >.i:!jt« 
invw  a>  the  laiUoad  cump::n>,  has  stinek  me  as  a  inelhtij  of  getting  «>ul 
the  sloe):  ^riihout  it**  costing  anything,  the  roads  beiug  conatrucied  »ub- 
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stantially  on  their  Hecuritios.  Hut  I  Know  no  UmIo  uttMiil  i|  ih.ti  it  U\ 
only  a  matter  of  opinion  with  lilts  1111(1  1  \\oii)il  not  Ulir  lo  (imIHi  him 
ftirther  in  regard  to  it. 

MORE  OF  THE  niSTOBY  OF  TIIK   WKMinilN    liNlUN    IMIMilr^ni    I'HM 

IMNV. 

Q.  What  cori)orationft  wi*rf^  c^HiHoliihiirfl  uIimi  fhn  VVi>»al«.fM  Vtihttt 
Company  was  originally  or^'«niziwlT— A.  I  ili.n'l  Ihink  Mum^  v /m.  Mtur 
consol  «lated  at  the  time  of  th<*.  oriit'iun)  hr^>ni)/»t^intt  '\hh  vv «...»/.» f, 
Union  Company  wa.iorganizi^rl  Hhorit  lsr>  I  with  >ilifiMf  l^^'ihjthh  t,l  ^tmu, 

bot  subsequently  WHH  rf*rJnf:erI.     f  rhink  if^  hr*(f  \tunU'}<* r  lin/.  /if 

telegraph  on  the  lake  .shore  from  F;rifr>»lo  fo  f  i«v''l.»f>'l  ;ir*'f  f  r/f  f.pt 

Q.  Di»  yoa  know  whar.  ir.  paifj  for  1 1 m Mi i  /•  '     A     v/if  r. /:»/  n^  ;  f,r'rf> 
aWy  d!.».0ij«>  or  iJfKMKM)  in  <frxk-  [  rhink  >il»/,.,f  AiV»/k/> 

Q.  In  moner .' — A.  Ven.  ^ir.     f  h^\*^.  h/'^r/}   /in  ,iri/»/'I/,*/.    >i,/,^.^    Mr/» 
moo«-y  p»arr  o{f  ri;#*  mn.'^rti^Tior:  -chir-ij  v;*^  r/ifK/^r -irr.nw,'/      Ti./-    w,"    .#» 
loo^I  r.>  Mr.  W^iit*  ;ind  John  O.  *-p<*p/J.  -^r^I  ^i♦#•  -4/.'^<'..,  /.,.■  ,,1  •♦."  ^,  tr 
c&iB^e  •>('  riifj-ai  v.j}*  r«>  ,;•:".*   ;»:*  »;'/»;».< o   ;»rj/I    in  ;'  4iv,r.j/       vt,*    •■  ,..^/i    .•»- 

a{izvi*:ihtv  .u»ri">r.:.4iu*il  ro  iml  "n:*.r  Afr    '.V^^J*.   o .-  ^v^-'*!/^/?    .»  ••    f  ..  ..,  ,  , 

to  uAif*  ^ue  ^r.^f^ii  imi  j**;  .i::n  -^i^i*.  "in*  .nonov.      r  !«•  n'.'i",-  » #.-,• 

Miiiil  iilLsimi  .r  ii:uii*  .1  >*:n'"«*r.  ^aoM  .^^  ;'.!.•   tu   ir»^t,^\.t\  •t.i  v  ,. , /i 

h^iii  bet-rx  i.l  ".!»*  Mill*  t:"»«iiin"j[  iirt:    .»i»   U-w/  ■•  »•»:.;  V//.«. ',.i.    i  -j   , 

iii*  itiui   I'. r  uiftiir  il! Ml, lU ill    n     niMii*-,-  i'^r   iw    ii'.i.'...>t    f.i«i     ...,1    .•..r.^i     » 

aiBl  'li.*^    'iar:C    •;ir)*T    mrH,    w    ■'\\\t>:*v»'r\     m     mli.  .     ^^     ....     .  ...r.      ..,,. 

AQli  7:i>r»-fli*fl    r    mil     <i:il(l        '  .*n"       liftni)     .  \f     .      .i.tti'     ,    .#•  :.//■., 

Kr.  ^lUi'  1  .iiiit'  i»'    lUti;    M   ,tt<<';:    iiii<    I     ,11. If. I    ,iit     11    ,/•         •     .    •    /,.   •• 

•ijkxsu   'tr  .uoili"'.    irriOHiir*'    iwir     ^r     i'-«     iif.**-    ^^    •.!•«':.     . ...• 

Ttiicii  ^I:*.  -^net-ri    i^T*:'.fi    u    ---^jj       -I        *"  .#<f.  .t    ./..   ,..     ,•,  .*     t 
bank  II  '.!i*''.*ianii. 

jmn*'.    lUil    v..>    ui«t    /ir    lAiTl'      r.     :..•-     ....'     ,-.' 
«     *x**  i 

3tSr    )IIII*I'tM.*#»     ■•-.J*      r     :.     ....-      .  '.-T  I  •  ..  .  ••-.       .'  ...  ..  .*  .. 

(Itfitun  ii.t  I    ' . ;.! ". . . ;  :i r  I. 

jm  n  ■  .rjti*    •■  ...*.         -,*  .*.    ..  r. 

!Mfr.  TTu'>   '  .-*    •  .'.  i»*-r p.-    *■•    ..-  ;••     ■.•■  «... 

•**ifl   'J«iTr'!i      «•..*»-•...••  ,.  •■■■....  ..        ....  -  •       .     .  » 

l^imZj^iii  7      ..•(■'.      .   . . :   i   .  •  I  ■  •  t       ..•■:'■>•  1 1  •        .      I.  '  •  . .   .  r         .1 

•   .A. no:     •ill     i:  .• 

•  »ll      .     »i '.        •  ■ .  •  I . .  i  ■  • 
IjiKl^.iItil     « .  .  siN^- ■•!  1  •>..- 

ilAl^^     ^'*  I       •;••       '        <••  f--        .  .  '  •■<^- 

'Tliimaiu.      '..»•  .  -      .  ' 

/I.I*  .   '•lii'  .<  v         •  .  '    ..-  .        ' 

nc    SftUi  :-* .  ■  i4t.. 

ilflt    •     k     '     |*v  ••*..'.  .1-.  ^     ,..'.  ^.  .  f .  I  .     ^     ,         ■ 
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Pittsburgh,  CincinDati  and  Louisville  Company.  That  was  leaswl  with 
the  right  to  convert  into  stock  at  a  certain  rate.  Then  it  ]>ureh:ised  the 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  Albany  Company,  running  fmm  New  Y<u'k  to 
Buffalo.  Its  operations  previous  to  that  time  had  beeu  west  of  Bni]a1o 
and  west  of  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Tliat  was  about  what  year  ? — A.  I  think  that  was  after  the  war. 
I  think  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  was  taken  up  before  the  war. 

Q.  1  want  to  get  information  as  to  the  period  prior  to  186C.  You 
have  definite  knowledge  from  that  time  down,  but  I  want  to  get  the  best 
information  I  can  as  to  tlie  money  that  had  gone  into  the  property  of 
the  company  before  that  time. — A.  Well,  I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  would  be  impossible  to  get,  for  the  reason  that  all  these  purehasi'.s 
and  consolidations  were  paid  for  in  stock.  \''ou  would  have  to  go  into 
the  history  of  those  several  comxianies  as  to  how  much  money  their  stock 
represented. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  bear  upon  that  subject  * — 
A.  No.  sir;  very  little. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  ex>ndition  of  the  other  lines  that  were 
bought  up,  their  extent  and  probable  value,  or  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  replace  them  at  the  time  they  were  purchased  by  the  "NVestvrn 
Union  t — A.  I  have  suflicient  information  to  enable  me  to'say  as  to  many 
of  them  that  they  were  remarkably  good  jmrchases;  they  were  pur- 
chased far  below  the  value  which  they  developed  afterwards.  For  in- 
stance, the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Company  was  i»iu»nit- 
ing  a  line  in  connection  witli  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio,  which  was  o]HMattng 
a  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  IMiilade1phia,and  my  company  extendiMl  from 
Louisville  to  New  Orleans.  Now,  to  get  a  message  to  New  ( Orleans  yoii 
had  to  send  it  over  the  ^Magnetic  line  to  Pliiladel])hia,  and  ovvr  the  At- 
lantic and  Ohio  to  Pittsburgh,  over  the  Pittsburgh,  (Cincinnati  and  Ia^m- 
isvilie  to  Louisville,  and  tht*n  over  the  Southwestern  to  New  Orleans, 
about  live  different  administrations.  The  Western  Union  took  up  tir>i 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  line.  They  then  built  a  line 
on  the  railroad  in  oi)i>osition  to  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Waih*  was 
the  individual  chielly  interested,  the  chief  matiijuilator  of  that  cntt-r- 
prist*.  The  Atlantic  and  Ohio  was  built  to  Pittsburgh  in  advanrr  «>f 
the  railroad  and  went  on  the  highway.  That  op]H)sition  property  was 
consolidated  with  the  Atlantic*  and  Oliio.  antl  after  the  ronsolidatinn  it 
was  sold  out  to  the  Western  Unitm  Comjjany.  The  Atlantic  and  Ohiu 
was  ])aving  10  ])er  cent,  dividend  on  its<*a]utaU  and  I  think  it  gut  ]>r(ilia 
biy  lL*ri  in  Wfsteni  Tnion  stock.  That  is,  I  think  it  got  about  J.'i  jmt 
n  nt.  increase  abov(»  its  own  stock.  I5ut  it  was  a  remarkably  *^tHn\  pur- 
chase. The  New  Yiiik,  Albany  and  HutValo  Company  was  paxiii;;  1'2 
]n*r  cent,  as  early  as  lsr»l.  It  was  one  of  the  tiist  tclegra]»li  lines  ih..r 
licgan  til  pay  dix  i»h'nils.  That  was  taken  into  the  Wotern  rni«tn  (N«i:i- 
jKiny  alter  isr»|.  it  appears,  but  I  don't  know  pHM-JNcly  the  dari-. 

(.>.  Dtu's  it  tollow  luM-ause  a  c<»mpany  was  ]«a>ing  IL*  j-rrcrni,  th.i?  ii 
h.nl  cost  iln' amounl  of  its  capital  stock  tn  bniM  iln^  Imh- ? — A.  N««.  r 
i!»u'N  not  necessarily  f(»lh»w,  but  my  own  ojiiniiui  is  ;liar,  1im\  in;;  i.;:*  .  r' 
i!<-i-oiUit  tlie  stock  which  was  ]iaid  for  the  patent^,  tliat  llii-re  had  U  t  n 
iio  \\.iti  ling  of'  the  stock  in  those  companies.  I  ilon*!  tliinU  llti->'>.,  \ 
li:'«l  I  et-n  increased  llctiiioiisly  at  all.  There  had  brt-n  p.iid  in  ^t•  r).  :•  r 
liie  patmts  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  eti>t  of  the  «*(»nstri:c::.ii:  ..f 
the  piopt  ity. 

Q,  V«Mi  stated  that  the  other  day,  but  1  understimd  ymi  Xn  ri"str:r? 
the  statement  to  the  Western  riiiiui  Com  pan  v.  Was  that  the  eiiNti>:ii.irv 
way  among  those  telegniph  dmiimnieM  f — A.  That  was  the  way  with  all 
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of  them.    That  was  the  aniform  prioe  iiHki^l  for  tho  pn(on(M>  nit  innnnut 
of  stock  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  tlie  Hiu'h. 

Q.  And  the  patents  were  substaiitiall.Y  tlio  niuiio  in  iill  «min««n,  uoriMlii»v 
iiotT — A.  Substantially.  The  WonUuh  Union  (HininuMiriMl  wWU  (hi* 
House  patents.  They  had  no  Morsi^  ptitontN  unliil  (hov  ((Mik  up  IIiomh 
other  lines. 

Q.  The  geographical  jurisdiction  of  tho  Wt*Ht4'rii  Uniini  r(MM|Min,v  wtin 
originally  confined  to  the  State  of  Now  York,  whm  it  imM     A.  Ni».     If 
proposed  to  build,  and  coinineuced  to  build,  from  Ninv  \nrU  to  <ihiciii;o, 
Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati, and  Loui.svillo.    That  wan  tli<'  tlnMiry  »i-t  it^  rom 
mencement,  but  it  built  very  little  ]in<'. ;  if  boiiKlit  rnont  of  f  hrni. 

Q.  When  these  patents  were  ti'anHferrc.fl  to  ihf\>us  vnrioiH  fofri|itiriif>M« 
on  what  conditions  were  they  tran.Hfi'.rn*«]  witli  n*f«*M'fir^  fof^ivln^  fJtf« 
comjianies  absolute  control  through  the  f<*Trjf/»ri<'M  in  w)ii/h  fli«*y  pro 
posed  to  operate) — A.  The  ri^ht  was  exr.lurtivfi  hh  finf  wimwi  f  Ik'  K<>vr<r»f 
points  mentioned  in  the  franchisees.  Th^.n^  wan  nu  «'xr,IiiAiv«',  ritrlif  fo  rio 
telegraph  business  between  the  poinfs  m^'.ntionr'rl  in  f.hf  I i/'4'r (-<#'«<.  Iht^n* 
was  a  ^ood  deal  of  litigation  aVi^jnt.  tUf.  ^tufjCutH  aftpvw^rd'i.  Vf  r.  A  rrx^q 
Kendall  was  the  principal  a^ent  for  thft  Mors**  pfif/'.nfK;  Uo  ^^p^^<"nf^<l 
Professor  Morse  and  the  MoFH**:  parent.  ftxr**pf.  fli;i^.  I'.  (}.  J.SrniMi'i  "n/wl 
the  one-foarth  interest  in  th«*  par«>nt.s  »nrl  hf  w;im  a  /••ry  >il'I/  f'^\<^**tut*r 
to  deal  with  and;?enerally  iia^l  r.o  r>ft  paid  -ifp-AvMt'X ;.  For  \\\<\'r\u*'t\  nu-v 
jrave  a  licen.*^  r.o  the  WaMhinifron  anfl  NV-v  OrI^nn'*T^I'^"/r.ijili  ^i'»Tn|i;ifi/ 
ami  inolndeil  in  that  license  an  ^^.xcln.^iv^.  n^ht  ^/'^  ^lMll^ln^f  rpi''*"--.*'//^^  ii*- 
tween  ^e w  York  ani t  y«* w  Orl «*an  .-<.  r  ii  n.-*  o/ivn  r>''  1  i  i  n  /  / h *•  <  < n  '/c -'  C*  »r  V  ^  " 
Orleans  to  ijo  ov«^r  riie  .Ma»/:ier,i^.  T^-JH-^r/ipiJ  ni.'v  ;ii  v'm^-ii  %Ir  K<'ii'1:in 
was  interesttnl,  ;i.s  rarrW  ^~*wiii:ij-ri*n.  Nrv.  'h*'  A'^mi.  ,/  or.  j'i«J  v.- ?■ 
Orleans  lintrs  nnrned  our,  Ui  iv*.  .'-rv  inr»*!i>*<i!i'  .<ikI  •-•■  mil  i  ii»i«-^  n'lr" 
reliable  :^y^reni. of  .inns  .in« I  ih^hum  if  T'I-m'm  o^imm  ,-,■  •■»,•,<■  rv.i-M.nr, 
Looisville.  and  Pirr.-^hiircr!*.  »nr  .\f.*  A.*:i#l>ili  ■•tiUt"-'!  i^  »•  i*#'^»  .!•»'! 
tiareateniHt  siiirat^iiisr,  "Iih  )ii;-',iM  is  •  Mijiiin"/  it**  .i«'*'m-'«'  .r  "••■  *'i-'^ 
ini^ton  and  y*?*v  Ur!pnns  •  .uMioitir"  '!;ii"i'i,/  i  ii  ,ti'.  i  ni  *,  •■/it*  «i 
do  business  lH*rw«*ftii  X.»'.v  /.»r\-  iml  ..'m-v  ^r-'f^t,^  A.  %*.*•■'•*,"  »« 
presiilent  of  rill*  Sj Jilt liWM.Hrer'i '  .ir;ii»n.ii'.  ••■  §-  iitfi  v--  I'^i  i  •i,-..-f  #,  i*. 
basinesH  fpnin  r-»)nis\"  il**  "u  '.*«*'.v- ■  ,»>iin«i  mkI  ij^^t  -i  n-.i  ,.f  .ii...,*.-*" 
*aiiie  CO  Louis v^Hk  .r  liil  mr  ii;fr.iT  n  i-  ''mt*-  f  -.n..!.  '...mi  ••,«» 
▼hen  it  did  onme   ^•*    r4>nli!  -emJ    t.      '.  it--!^-    •"."    ^.'o/-     f.  ',<'  /."     i«./.m# 
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often  called  the  six-party  treaty  or  the  treaty  of  the  six  nations.  As  I 
have  said,  there  were  seven  companies  interested,  but  the  seventh  came 
ill  afterwards. 

Q.  Can  you  conveniently  now  give  us  the  names  of  thosse  companies  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  the  Western  Union :  The  New  York,  Albany 
and  Buffalo;  The  Ameoican;  The  Atlantic anci  Ohio;  The  Southwestern 
(which  was  my  company  at  that  timfe),  and  The  Montreal  Telejrrai)h 
Company  of  Canada.  Subsequently  the  Illinois  and  Missis8i])pi  and 
Illinois  and  Missouri  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  Judge  J.  D.  Caton 
was  president,  came  in  and  became  the  seventh  party  to  the  agreement. 

Q.  All  this  wa*  prior  to  1866? — A.  Oh,  yes,  this  was  in  1857.  In 
1866  the  Western  Union  Company  had  already  absorbed  the  Atlantic 
and  Ohio,  and  the  ^ew  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo.  In  that absoq)t ion  it 
took  up  the  American  and  the  Southwestern,  the  Southwestern  having  a 
few  months  before  been  stocked  into  the  American.  Very  soon  there- 
after, I  think  in  the  same  yejir,  or  perhaps  in  the  next  year,  the  Western 
Union  look  up  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri Company.  After  1857,  and  previous  to  the  consolidation  of  lNi6. 
the  American  had  absorbed  the  Magnetic  from  here  to  Washington, 
which  company  had  a  lease  of  the  Washington  and"  New  Orleans  liiH*s. 
The  American  had  also  absorbed  the  New  England  Union  Telegraph 
Company  from  liere  to  Portland,  which  principally  belonge<l  to  F.  ().  J. 
Smith.  I  h(»lieve,  however,  that  the  New  England  Company  was  made 
part  of  the  deal  in  1857.  Mr.  Smith  would  not  sell  his  interest  in  tin* 
]Kitent  unl<\ss  he  sold  his  telegraph  line  along  with  it.  His  line  extendetl 
from  here  to  Boston  and  Portland. 

Q.  In  18G6,  when  you  became  connected  with  the  Western  Union, 
what  was  your  conniHjtion  with  that  company? — A.  1  was  vice-jiresi- 
dent. 

Q.  At  that  time  what  was  the  capital  stock  of  t^ie  <'omp;uiy  ? — A. 
After  thnt  absorption  is  was  841,<MK),0(K).  The  capital  stork *t>f  thf 
Western  Union  before  that  absorption  was  about  $1-*L',000,0IM»  in  runnd 
innnbers.  It  ])ai(l  about  8(»,(X)0,0(Mj  for  the  United  States  Comjuinx .  a 
eoni]):iny  whieh  had  grown  up  within  the  nine  years,  between  IViT 
and  is<»(»,  and  of  whieh  Mr.  Ortou,  who  afterwanls  hei*ann*  presitU*nt  nt 
the  Western  Union,  was  pn*sident.  The  Western  Union  paid  alHiut 
>((»,(HMM)0O  in  stork  for  the  United  States,  and  $lLMNN».ono  tor  rjic  Annii 
can  and  Si mth western  Companies,  making  something  over  ^ISjmmi.ihmi. 
and  making  an  a^rgregate  of  $41,UtiO,0(H). 

(^>.   In    isi;ii.  wluMi  the  capital   stm-k  of  the  Western  Unii»n  lHM'ain«« 
$41,000,000.  wonid   it  he  fair  to  say  that  at  that  time  one  half  of  Thiit 
anionnt  repr«'sente(1  the  patents  and  the  other  half  the  eash  e\|H*ii4li;iiit* 
in  the  ei»nstriirt ion  of  (lie  lines  f — A.  Wrll.  ii.  all  th(M»riginal  e:i]Mi:i!:/:i 
tion  of  the  eompanies  one  half  the  capital  was  given  fi>r  the  ]iaT4*n'>  : 
ves.sir.  I  will  answer  that  qneslion  atlinnativelv;  it  would  hetair  t<i>,i\ 
that  nne  halt  tlie  amount  r«'present«'d  the  pat«*nls.  U'cause  of  all  tin*  in 
i-rease  «if  stork  that  liad  lH*en  made  by  the  Western  Union  the  patetiT«fs 
got  tlu'ir  .Nliair  as  well  as  anybody  else,  and  up  t4»  that  time  Pn»le>si»r 
MoiH'  and  Mr.  Kendall  had  held  on  to  all  their  sturk   n'Ceived  fur  pat- 
eiiis. 

i}.   May  it  hi- that  the  o:her  $-l.")tM>,00o,  i»r  whatevei  the  exa«'(  amount 
ua^.  npii'M'nicd  inorcthan  the  aetnal  cash  expenditure  in  the  eon.Htrue 
lion  of  tiiiisf  varinus  lines  7 — A.   I  think  it  did.  sir. 

(J.  Mow  mnrli  niori'  do  yiiii  think  ?  — A.  Well,  that  is  mil  im.hv  to  t«-ll. 

if.  Would  sio.tioojHNi  have  repaid  the  aeiiial  lash  expenditnn-  li\ 
teie<:iapli  eoinpanies  in   the  eonstnieliou  of  the  various  liiH*>  that   rx 
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isted  in  the  coontry  at  that  time,  1806  f — A.  I  thiuk  it  likely  it  would ; 
becaase,  as  1  have  said,  the  actual' ex]>euditure  was  Dot  always  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  property.    The  railroads  contributed  a  good  deal. 

Q.  The  railroads  contributed  in  the  way  of  these  contracts  of  which 
yon  have  told  us  f — A.  And  in  the  way  of  transportatiou  and  labor. 

Q.  They  seldom  contributed  except  for  a  consideration,  however,  and 
thtf^y  probably  got  as  much  as  they  gave  t — A.  Yes.  The  great  con- 
Hideratioii  with  them  was  the  right  to  use  the  telegraph  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, and  in  many  instances  they  agi'eed  to  furnish  the  poles. 

Q.  Since  that  time  all  those  patents  which  were  in  existence  in  1866, 
and  previous  to  that  time,  have  expired^  have  they  nott — A.  Yes,  sir  j 
all  the  patents  which  were  in  existence  in  1866,  of  every  sort,  have  ex- 
pired. 

Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  patents  thi^mselves  are  concerned,  what  they 
represented  in  this  capital  stock  should  be  eliminated  and  struck  out 
lK*eause  the  patents  have  ex|)ired  ? — A.  The  pateuts  have  expired,  but 
I  don't  believe  that  the  capital  they  represented  should  be  eliminated, 
because  the  business  hiis  been  built  up  and  estsiblished  under  those  pat- 
euts, and  the  established  business  and  the  good  will  is  worth  as  much 
or  mort^  now  than  the  patents  were,  which  enabled  the  business  to  be 
e8tablislied. 

Q.  It  would  follow  from  that  that  the  public  would  be  paying  for  the 
patents,  and  for  more  than  the  patents,  forever,  or  so  long  as  the  company 
uxisted,  would  it  not!  If  after  having  already  paid  for  those  patents 
which  have  now  expired  by  limitation  the  public  has  to  pay  as  much  or 
more  for  the  gooil-will  that  hiis  grown  up  for  the  use  of  those  pateuts, 
then  the  public  has  to  contribute  to  the  company  for  an  indetinite  time 
just  the  same  as  though  the  patents  had  run  on  indeiinitely.  Isn't  that 
correct? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  rather  fine  to  go  into  now.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  competition  to  go  ahead,  and 
I  don- 1  blame  the  public  for  encouraging  competition.  Nevertheless,  to 
the  companies  who  now  own  and  operate  the  business,  I  don't  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  established  business  and  the  gooilwiil  of  the  business 
which  the  patents  enabled  to  be  established  are  now  worth  as  much  as 
the  patents  wei*e  worth  wliich  enabl<Ml  them  to  be  established. 

Q.  That  is  undoubtedly  so  if  the  companies  are  to  go  on  collecting 
tariffs  fi'om  the  public  ])recisely  as  though  the  patents  existed  for  all 
tiiue;  l»ut  assuming  that  the  patents  have  expiii>d  or  do  expire  some  time 
or  other,  and  assuming  what  is  the  fiict,  that  these  patents  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  hcive  all  expired  and  that  they  were  paid  for  at  the 
l)eginning,  (loes  it  not  seem  as  though  it  would  be  fair  now  to  strike  out 
from  theciipital  stock  of  the  company  the  amount  which  those  patents 
represented  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  don't  see  it  in  that  light  at  all. 

THE  DIVIDENDS  OF  THE  WESTERN   UNION  COMPANY. 

Q.  Let  US  try  it  on  another  tack,  and  see  what  returns  have  been 
receiveil  for  the  capital  invested  as  the  companies  have  gone  along,  so 
a0  to  see  whether  they  would  h)se  anything  if  this  elimination  should  be 
made.  What  dividends  have  been  paid  in  stock!  For  instance,  take 
the  Western  Union;  there  was  one  stock  dividend  about  1857  or  1858, 
wart  there  not  f — A.  That  was  a  distribution  of  the  stock  that  the  com- 
pany had  bought.  While  it  was  in  no  sense  a  dividend,  it  represented 
eoruiugs  that  might  have  been  distributed  during  the  four  or  five  years 
that  the  company  paid  no  dividends. 
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Q.  What  was  the  nniouut  of  that,  stock  dividend  or  distribution  T— 
A.  I  liavc  been  told  it  was  <10  ])er  cent.,  or  somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  That  was  in  1857  or  1858Y — A.  It  was  17  per  cent.,  I  thiuk. 

Q.  Was  there  any  distribution  of  17  per  cent,  except  that  ouet — ^A. 
No,  sir;  not  since  185G. 

Q.  Bnt  1  mean  before  tliat;  I  am  si>eakinp^  of  1857  or  1858.  I  suppose 
it  was  the  increase  of  stock  which  was  distributcil  as  a  dividend  f — :A. 
There  was  no  such  distribution  as  40  per  cent.,  or  anything  like  it. 

Q.  What  stock  dividends  were  there  ])rior  to  18GC  of  which  you  have 
any  recollection  f — A.  I  think  there  was  a  dividend  made  once  of  100 
per  cent,  and  another  of  33  ])er  cent.  Both  those  dividends  were  made 
u])on  the  same  predicate  that  we  made  our  last  dividend  of  earnings 
upon — undistributed  earnings  of  tlie  comx)any  which  were  put  iuto  the 
plant. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  there  is  to  that.  You  do  business  in  such  a  way 
that  you  accumulate  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  ])ay  a  reasonable 
dividend  njton  your  capital  stock  or  upon  the  money  invested,  and  with 
that  sur[>lus  you  buy  other  property  instead  of  distributing  the  surplus? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  that  because  you  think  your  stockholders  will  make  more 
that  way  than  by  distributing  that  suritlusf — A.  It  is  substantially  this: 
We  are  earning  10  per  cent,  on  our  ca])ital  stock  to-day.  We  are  pay- 
ing the  stockholders  7  per  cent,  in  the  way  of  dividends,  and  are  put- 
ting 3  per  cent,  into  the  i)lant  either  by  extensions  or  by  purehase. 

Q.  Wdl,  the  public  is  ]>ayiug  all  this  in  the  lirst  instancef — A.  The 
stockholders  are  entitled  to  it,  nevertheless. 

Q.  Certainly;  I  do  not  controvert  that  at  all :  I  am  merely  trjing  to 
got  at  the  fact.  Now,  you  have  a  business  and  a  ])Iant  bought  and  paid 
for  and  you  get  10  per  eent.  on  the  gross  amount  of  your  eaiutal  stock. 
Seven  per  cvnt.  of  that  is  j^aitl  to  tin*  stockholders  in  the  way  ol'  inttTi-st 
or  dividend,  leaving  you  3  ju'r  eent.  more  to  invest  in  soum*  way.  Yi»u 
]>ut  that  3  per  ernt.  into  tht'  jxHtket  i>f  the  stockholder  and  let  him  buy 
iewsharps  with  it,  or  a])i>ly  it  in  any  other  way  he  choose,  but  \ou  pn-- 
ier,  or  your  sti»ckholileis  iirelcr,  to  put  that  money  into  a  bnsin«'>s  which 
pays  10  |»cr  cent.,  anil  so  you  do  )»ut  it  into  your  plant! — A.  That  i.s  jt, 
and  then  we  claim  the  right  to  ;iive  the  stockholders  stock  lor  it. 

Q.  And  then  you  claim  10  percent,  on  that  stock  f — A.  Well,  if  we 
earn  it. 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  earn  it.  Now  that  is  a  tiu't,  is  it  not? — A.  The  8To^*k 
divitlends  made  by  the  Westt-rn  TniiMi  Company  were  priMlicated  u;»o:i 
theeaiiinigs  put  into  the  plant.  The  Western  Tnion  ilid  not  pay  .my 
dividend  at  all  lor  the  lir.Nt  lour  i»r  live  years  of  its  histoiy.  It  iheu 
paid  a  very  small  ]>or;ion  of  its  dividends  and  ]iut  a  large  portion  iijro 
the  i»l;:nt,  because  there  was  a  very  great  need  ofcxten-ion  «»rihi'  hues. 
It  then  had  to  make  some  very  lar;:e  purchases,  and  the  stock iioIiUts 
were  assessed.  There  was  a  small  im^  of  stockholders  then,  and  b\  and 
by,  when  they  would  get  an  accumulatiun,  they  anuuM  make  u  stixk 
dividend. 

().  Meanwhile  they  ]uid  their  annual  dividend  in  cash  right  alur.g. 
didn't  tkev  ? — A.  Nn.  sir;  thcv  diil  ntit  all  the  lime. 

Q.  I  mean  i\o\u  1^.**7  or  l.^"»>  — A.  l'i»»m  IS-'iJ,  when  they  were  iir- 
ganizetl,  lin-y  ilid  luit  i»ay  any  dividend  t'or  tour  or  fjvt-  \e.irs.  Thru 
they  c(»niinenced  paying  -I  per  criir.  and  put  as  much  or  more  i>f  ;li<.< 
earnings  in*o  tiie  idant.  I  presuni<'  liiey  wire  ]*uitnig  0  ])er  «ei.t.  into 
the  plant  at  that  lime,  but  tlie  stoi'khulders  wanted  siiuie  divtdentl.x 
luid  the  company  |i«uU  liieui  1  jicr  ceut.  a  c]uuiier  up  lo  16^K     lu  IMP 
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there  came  in  a  new  aduiini^tnttion  ])retty  much,  with  Horace  F.  Clark, 
the  8on-in-hiw  of  ^Iv.  Vandcrbilt,  at  the  licad  of  it.  There  Wius  sub- 
stantially a  pool  who  had  bought  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  and  they 
revolution izeil  the  board  to  a  considerable  extent  and  adopted  a  new 
lH)licy,  that  they  would  pay  no  divide^nds,  but  would  use  the  surplus 
earnings  in  buying  the  stock  of  the  comjiany.  They  bought  $11,000,000 
of  the  stock  and  paid  no  dividends  for  four  years  and  a  half,  but  grad- 
oally  accumulated  the  stock  in  the  treasury  in  this  way. 

Q.  This  stock  was  not  ixtinguished,  but  was  simply  put  into  the 
treasury  of  thecomjiany? — A.  It  was  simply  jmt  into  the  treasury.  It 
belonged  to  the  stockholders.  $2,000,000  of  that  stock  was  sold  to 
buy  the  International  Ocean  Company,  the  Cuba  Cable  Company. 
9l,250,(K)0  of  it  was  sold  to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacillc  Comj»any.  The  remain<ler,  a  litrlc  less  than  $8,000,000,  was 
distributed  to  the  stockholders  in  1878,  and  it  made  a  stock  distribution 
of  17  per  cent,  on  the  $4r,000,000.  That  was  in  consideration  of  the 
stockholders  having  done  without  dividends  for. four  or  five  years,  and 
allowed  their  earnings  to  be  used  to  buy  up  that  stock. 

Q.  The  substance  of  it  wjis  sinqjly  tiiis,  that  they  let  their  earnings 
aveumuhite  on  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  instead  of  being 
drawn  out  and  distributed  and  ]uit  into  that  business? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  the  while  a  prolitable  business  for  the  stockholders,  was 
it  not,  and  if  the  distribution  had  been  made  they  would  have  got, 
would  they  not,  eitiiei;  7  or  10  per  cent  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  very  ]>n)fit- 
able  to  the  stockholders.  They  got  only  about  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
in  stock  instead  of  in  nu)ney,  but  there  was  a  large  amount  of  it  put 
into  their  ])roperty.  They  aecpiired  the  Cuba  cable  extensively,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  slock  of  the  Atlantic  ami  Paeitic  Company. 
and  while  tlie  stoekho^ders  did  not  ;»et  into  their  ])oekets  moiv  than  4 
per  cent.  ])er  annum  in  stock  instead  of  the  4  ])er  cent,  per  annum  in 
money  that  we  were  ])aving  during  the  time  that  the  n)oney  dividend 
was  suspended,  they  di«l  get  a  large  increase  of  the  ]>roperty  of  the  com- 
pany. Now,  at  the  time  this  stock  dlstributimi  was  made,  the  company 
only  distributed  the  capital  stock  that  had  been  already  out  and  had  been 
taken  in  by  this  use  of  the  money  whi(*h  belon<;ed  to  the  stockholders. 
ThP3*  did  not  distribute  any  stock  to  rei»resent  the  cash  earnings  which 
bud  gone  directly  into  the  plant  and  which  made  a  v«Ty  considerable 
amount;  in  1881  tlmse  cash  earnings  which  ha<l  gone  directly  into  the 
plant  amounted  to  $17,000,000.  \\  Ihmi  we  made  the  <!eal  and  took  up 
the  American  ITnion  and  capitalized  the  Atlantic  and  l'aciilc,wesaid: 
**Our  old  stockholders  \\\w  owned  this  money  that  was  taken  and  put 
into  the  plant  are  entitled  to  it  before  we  deal  with  you;  that  is,  yon 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  ])art  of  our  surplus,  and  tlierefore  we  must 
distnbure  stock  to  the  stockholders  lor  thissnr])lus,  or  a  certain  amount 
of  il  ;^  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  we  should  distribute  $lo,500,(MKJ 
of  this  $17,(HU),0(H)  that  had  accnnuilated  and  been  put  into  pro]ierty, 
which  made  the  ag;»regale  ca|)ital  of  the  company  thet^ven  $80,000,000. 
That  wus  the  way  that  stock  dividend  was  made.  Now,  that  distribu- 
tion of  $i5,.VJ0,O(i()and  the  $ir),000,OnO  ])aid  for  the  stock  and  bonds  of 
the  Ainerican  Union  and  tlie  $8,400,000  |>aid  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
ci6c  made  the  cntiiv  increase  about  $;$0,00n,ooo,  and  tInU  is  the  only  in- 
creatie  made  in  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union  since  18GG. 

Q.  And  that  makes  up  the  $80,000,000  which  is  the  capital  stock  of 
tfae  Western  Union  Company  now  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ho  that,  in  point  of  fact,  either  in  cash  dividends  or  stock  ^ivi- 
dandai  the  company  baa  received  subatautiiUly  10  per  cont  or  more  from 
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1858  to  1866  and  down  to  the  present  time  npon  its  cai)ita]  stock,  as  it 
has  stood  during  the  entire  pericxlt — A.  1  doubt  that;  I  doubt  that. 
For  a  long  time  the  stockholders  got  only  4  per  cent,  in  mone3\  Then 
for  a  time,  when  no  dividends  were  paid,  they  only  got  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent^  in  stock. 

Q.  Which,  in  turn,  drew  4  per  cent.? — A.  Since  then  they  have  boen 
getting  6  and  7  per  cent.,  and  then  the  stock  dividend  was  really  about 
38  per  cent. 

Q.  In  1866  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  $22,000,000 T— A. 
The  capitiil  stock  of  the  united  companies  in  1866  was  $41,000,000. 

Q.  That  ])eri()d  when  the  capital  stock  was  $22,000,000  was  when  ? — 
A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  was  $22,0(M),0(K)  in  January, 
1866,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  united  companies  with  the  Western 
Union  after  it  liad  taken  in  those  companies  was  $41,CM)0,000. 

Q.  Was  not  that  in  1866  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  I  speak  of  $22,000,000  I  speak  of  a  period  anterior  to  that. — 
A.  In  the  period  antesrior  to  that  the  stockholders  had  got  very  small 
cash  dividends. 

Q.  But  they  had  meanwhile  been  investing  and  increasing  their  lines 
and  the  value  of  their  plant,  and  the  dividend  whieli  they  received  was 
4  ]>er  cent? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  say  the  dividend  was  4  per  cent.  I 
mean  that  that  was  the  stiindard  dividend;  then^  mav  have  been  a  time 
when  they  got  a  little  more.    They  may  have  got  i>  ]»er  cent,  for  a  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  g(»t  at  the  time  when  the  stock  was  increased  and  made 
$22,(m0,000,  and  I  have  an  impi^ession  that  that  w:is  in  iS.">s  or  in  IsM : 
which  was  it  f — A.  1  cannot  say.  It  diH»s  not  matter.  It  mav  Iiavi* 
been  in  1864. 

Q.  Well,  I  may  as  well  apply  my  quest ii»n  to  ISfiS,  when  we  will  as- 
sume that  the  capital  stock  of  thec<»mpany  was$11.0(MUMK».  From  that 
time  down  the  value  of  the  ]>lant  has  increased  continually  and  ha^ 
been  paid  ti>r  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  companies,  and  l»y  the  priMOM's 
which  you  have  described  the  ca]iital  stock  of  tin'  Western  Uniim  Com 
pany  Ikis  advanced  tVom  $ll.(NMM)00  to  ASO.DOO.iHKi,  and  meanwhile,  on 
the  cai>iral  ;>s  it  has  stood  from  time  to  time  bi'twivn  then  and  now.  ra>h 
dividends  of  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  have  been  paid  annually,  or  .>nbsian 
tially  so.     Is  not  that  the  fact? — A.  Yes,  but  you  forget 

(J.  |lnteriM)sing.|  And  thus  upon  yonr  investment,  one  Ii:ilf  nf  wliji-h 
represiMits  ]»:i tents  whi<*h  have  exiMied,  y«»u  have  tV«»m  -1  to  7  piT  i-eiit. 
all  the  time,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  have  incre:i>ed  umi  propeiT\ 
fn)m  .i^l  K(MMMMM)  to.?S(MMMMMML  Now,  as  between  The  cjwiip.my  .ind  the 
jMiblic,  haven't  yc»ii  received  at  least  li>  pi-r  cent,  durin;:  all  that  ]»etiiMl? — 
A.    Allow  nie  t(»  coiiec'l   I  lie  lo;;ic  ul"  Vour  JpM'.-sl  ion. 

Q.  Certainly,  if  I  have  i,^ot  it  wron;:. — A.  Vnn  a^.^^nine  that  the  jm-o 
]>Ie  wlni  had  the  All.tKMi.OOO  have  now  ur,,t  the  >«mmmmmmm». 

1^.  iUi  the  «*onirarv,  I  assume  that  the  people  who  have  ihi-  A^o.inMi. 
OiMi  now  liave  '^ot  the  $Il.(NMMMHi  tiM),  and  evenihin::  cNe  all  rlu-  w.i\ 
4lown. — A.  The  a«hliti(»T»al  st<»ck  was  given  tor  new  ]inipert\, 

i).  IiUt  \on  have  ;:ot  Tht>  thin^  in\ erred.  I  am  >prakin;:  nl'  tht*  (•«!:!- 
pany  which  has  taken  in  all  the  tither  coni]ianii>  and  \\.\<  ;:nt  it  .ill. — 
A.  liUt  the  form  of  your  fpiestion  as>nnM's  iliat  the  st«nkii»ildei>  v.  h.. 
had  the  $1 1  .(MMMMMi  have  now  got  the  :iM».«HM»jHM».  Now.  \i.n  n.U'.: 
understand  that  the  ailditional  .st<M'k  has  gone,  in  ;:r«Mter  part.  Tt»  m-u 
pioprierors  for  new  properties,  whii'h  havi*  been  pnrchasi-d  a**  1  h.ive 
explained.  In  1S66,  when  our  capital  was  $41.(NHi.<M)0.  the  rapit.«lt£a 
tion  waui  then  at  the  nite  of  $600  |K*r  mile  «if  wire,  but  then*  hav««  lit^u 
such  increaaeB  of  the  property  Bince  then  that  the  capital  of  #8U,UU0,WIQ^ 
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the  present  capital  of  the  company,  is  only  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  mile 
of  wire. 

Q.  Yoa  have  a  snrplos  this  year  of  $8,000,000.  You  pat  part  of 
that  into  new  lines  f — A.  Yes;  probably  $3,000,000  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  commences  at  once  to  pay  you  10  per  cent,  interest  upon 
itself  as  an  investment,  does  it  not  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  we  have  built 
any  new  lines  that  do  not  pay  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Next  year.your  surplus  will  probably  be  much  larger,  probably  a 
million  or  two  million,  and  upon  the  same  capital  stock  you  will  be  able 
to  invest  still  more  largely  in  new  lines  and  improvements,  will  you 
not  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  the  company,  with  that  proccHS  continuing 
indefinitely,  is  not  getting  all  the  time  its  7  per  cent,  upon  the  invest- 
ment, plus  this  surplus  which  is  not  actually  divided  among  the  stock- 
holders. That  is  not  divided,  but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  form 
of  an  increase  of  your  actual  wealth — this  additional  plant! — A.  Yes. 
I  hold  that  our  stock  is  now  paying  the  stockholders  10  per  cent.,  7  per 
cent,  in  money  and  3  per  cent,  in  the  additional  value  of  the  property, 
which  we  shall  give  them  some  time  in  stock,  if  the  courts  will  allow  us. 
I  will  put  it  in  this  form;  which  I  assume  that  we  have  the  right  to 
give  them  in  stock. 

Q.  I  concede  your  right.  I  am  not  contesting  that  at  all.  I  am  only 
trying  to  get  at  the  fact.  Now,  that  being  so,  and  one-half  of  your  stock 
being  based  upon  patents  which  went  into  the  original  capitalization 
of  the  company,  those  patents  having  expired,  and  the  company  hav- 
ing had  at  least  10  per  cent,  upon  what  the  patents  represented  during 
tbet  life  of  the  patents  which  are  now  dead,  why,  as  between  you  and  the 
public — unless  the  public  is  to  pay  forever  for  the  use  of  those  ])atents 
— why  should  not  that  capital  stock  which  represents  the  i>atents  be 
elimiuatod,  and  why  should  not  the  capital  upon  which  the  public  are 
required  to  pay  you  dividends  be  reduced  at  least  to  $40,000,000  ? — A. 
Because  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  $15,000,000  of  the  stock 
representing  the  patents.  We  have  already  eliminattMl  the  greater  part 
of  that  patent  stock  in  this  way:  We  have  issued  $15,0<K),0(M)  in  st<K;k 
on  account  of  additional  plant,  which  has  cost  us  in  money  $20,000,000. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  plant  was  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than  that,  count- 
ing the  ft«e  transportation  and  labor  furnished  by  the  railroads  in  con- 
structing our  lines. 

Q.  But  that  did  not  cost  you  anything  T-— A.  It  did  not  cost  us  any- 
thing. 

Q.  And  the  railroads  are  public  corporations  t — A.  They  do  not  be- 
long to  the  public.  They  are  private  corporations  incori>orated  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  but  they  a^e  private  propeity  nevertheless. 

Q.  But  have  they  a  nght  to  render  you  gratuitous  service  f 

TELEOBAPH  SERVICE  FOB  THE  OOVEBNMfiNT. 

A.  They  do  not  render  us  grataitous  service.  We  are  continually 
paying  them  for  those  services.  We  are  giving  them  over  30,000  miles 
of  our  wire  out  of  our  400,000.  That  pro|)ortion  of  our  wires  are  now 
tamed  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  railroads  as  a  compensation  for 
their  services  to  us.  And  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  get- 
ting some  data  which  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  committee  (although  not 
pertinent  to  the  question  here),  which  will  show  that  over  20,000  miles 
of  oar  wire  is  devoted  to  the  preferential  use  of  the  (Government  in  the 
flMfeanrologioal  service,  for  whioh  we  get  verj  insaffloient  pay.   The  Gov* 
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eminent  has  Bubstantaally  the  entire  use,  aiid  always  the  prefeii;utial 
nse,  of  our  20,000  miles  of  the  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company. 

Q.  The  substantially  free  use,  do  you  mean  f— A.  Xo,  sir ;  not  tree, 
but  we  get  no  sutlicient  pay  for  it.  In  many  places  where  we  have  not 
operators  enough  to  do  that  work  for  the  Government,  they  agree  td 
pay  us  sufflcient  to  provide  sufficient  operators  to  do  it,  but  the  service 
is  done  at  a  loss,  as  is  all  Government  ser\nce.  Under  the  act  of  1866 
wc  agreed,  accepting  that  act,  to  do  the  Government  service  at  rate« 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-General  from  time  to  time,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  can  establish  the  fact  that  the  rates  paid  by  the 
Government  do  not  pay  us  the  actual  cost  of  the  scr\Mee. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  amount  of  the  Government  service? — A.  The  Gov- 
ernment is,  perhaps,  larger  than  any  other  customer  we  have — a  good 
deal  larger  than  any  other  customer  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
larger  than  the  entire  press  service;  probably  it  is  not 

Q.  I  suppose  the  service  which  you  do  for  the  Government  is  princi- 
pally in  the  summer  season  f — ^A.  Oh,  it  is  all  the  year  round 

Q.  And  about  uniform  in  amount  all  the  timef 

THE  GOVERNMENT    MORALLY  BOUND  TO  BUY  EXISTINO  LINES  IF  IT 

GOES  INTO  THE  TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS 

A.  The  weather  service  and  the  meteorological  Rcr\ice  are  about  uni- 
form in  amount  The  military  and  postal  departments  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  all  that,  I  guess,  is  most  active  during  the  se.s^ions  of 
Congress,  but  it  is  all  paid  for  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eraL  Only  a  year  ago  the  Postmaster-General,  having  alreaily  got  the 
rate  down  to  a  cent  a  word  in  a  250-mile  circuit,  exteudtnl  that  rate  to 
any  circuit  of  500  miles  or  less.  We  do  not  work  any  single  rirenit  of 
500  miles,  and  the  pay  is  totally  inadequate,  but  we  submitted  without  a 
murmur.  1  think  these  facts  an»  pertinent  to  the  general  matter  into 
which  you  ai^e  inquiring.  1  think  1  have  already  said  that  1  du  not  ]tH.»k 
with  favor  upon  the  idea  of  the  GoviTument  taking  the  telegra]ili  busi- 
ness into  its  hands.  I  know  it  is  the  sentiment  of  our  company  gmiT- 
ally  that  we  would  nither  keep  our  proju^ty :  but  iu  the  aet  of  lsr»G, 
which  wo  accepted,  there  is  a  stif)ulation  that  the  Governnieiit  shall  at 
any  time  alter  five  years  have  the  right  to  take  the  proju'ity  of  tlu*  w\v- 
graph  company  at  a  valuation  to  Ix'  ascertaine«I  by  tivt*  api^raisers,  and 
having  kept  our  part  of  the  stiiuilations  of  that  act,  we  hohi  that  whi*n- 
ever  the  Government  shall  elect  to  go  into  the  telegraph  business,  (hey 
will  be  morally  bound  to  krep  their  part,  and  take  telegraph  lines  in 
that  manner. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  you  in  that 
caset — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  1  would  not  like  togivr  an  opinion 
on.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  teli'^raphs  in  En^iland 
was  to  capitalize  thi*m  at  what  they  were  earning:  r»  prr  cent.  on.  All 
the  telegraph^  in  England  were  taki*n  on  that  basis. 

Q.  That  would  ivally  make  yourrompany,  capitalizi*d  (»n  that  h:isi>, 
cost  the  Government  at  least  8lCO,00(MKK>,  if  von  are  earning  lu  jhi 
cent,  upon  ♦so.(M)(MH)0  now  *— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  the  service  is  bi*tter  in  this  country  and  chtMfitT 
than  that  whiuh  the  Knglish  jM-ople  receive  from  their  systi^m  f — A. 
Ves,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  really  to  l>e  ser\"etl  as  well  and  to  l>e  treattMl  as  well  a*  the 
English  companies  have  U^en.  you  ought  to  bi>  paid  rather  more  than 
|l(K),000,OUUt— A.  On  that   basis.    But  1  tiiiak  my  testimouy  wooM 
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bear  the  ftuther  oonstrnotiou  x\\;\i,  wirlo  \  m\y\  tywiw  *'\}\^^W\\  Mvm  \yyyy 
service  is  better  in  rosjHvt  to  tuno  'Av\\  :u^mu:u\  xh'iwy  \\vy\  yyhWh  <m 
done  by  any  Government  uilministrat ion  \\\  Vwu^yy^,  \  luu  ^tUo  ot  tttp 
opinion  that  it  is  better  in  rosiun^t  to  timo  nml  t«iMMnni*>  \\y\\\  (hrMi*n 
ioe  here  will  be  when  the  GovernnuMit  tiikoNlioM  of  H.H  Hum  iIo  mlti*  U 
Q.  I  anderstood  you  to  nay  that  von  nn^  oonlinnallv  <in|Mo\lM|{  lhi« 
Mrvicet— A.  Yes,  sir. 

CONCESSIONS  TO   TUK  OPKRATOIIN    AKTI^n   T1IP  HlfMlcr 

Q.  And  I  see  from  the  morning;  |miMT»Miat  ytu\  iii-(»  lii»lyiiti|i  fitii*rri(nt>i 

a  little  in  the  matter  of  wa^eH  ami  Hliralri-  lioMfNT     A.  Vitii      I  rlnn't 

know  that  we  have  done  anything  inon^  in  \\w  way  nl*  irir*r(>fi<iiri|r  Mril 

aries  than  we  have  been  doiii;;  HfviulWy.     \**  I  Ktatpfl  fUt*  nfin't  Hny, 

there  is  not-  a  meeting  of  tlic*.  f*xrr.ntivr  cornrnittM*  at  whioh  NfilarlfM 

are  not  increased;  but  one  marked  sf#*|)  wfni'h  wi>  Imvr^  hilcfn  imw  i<i  to 

pay  for  Snuday  service.     JlitliPTto  wn  Iiav  n'/jiiir/'d  that  t|i#»  rf|ir>r;itfir(i 

taken  in  turn  .should  do  the  Sunday  work.     Of  r^iiir-^o  wi-  tin/»»  to  h-r^^jr 

certain  oflices  open  on  Snnd*iy.     On^'.  of  Wn*  f)rir»/'i|>;il  /'rirrifflinritq  ttifif  f 

heard  in  England  a<rainst  the  tPlr^jjraiili  ^orvlfo  amk  rh:if  tii/»r^  ••.'on. 

only  about  tbiirteeen  offirr'«  in  >ill  Kn;rIaiMl  f)int  voro  \<o]tf  oprrt  Snrninv^i, 

Ave  of  those  l>*injj  in  r^jntlon,  <o  'i»;ir  f^von  flo-m  nf  .-#1  ''.rn-wifrifiif  :i 

city  as  Bri^bcon  a  man  onwui  t\rtt  ^^nd  a  mo^mi*//'  froin  <  '/''I'l'lr  oti  Mit 

onlay  evi-ninsc  until  i  oV.lortc  on  Afonrlny  :nr»rrin»/.     '"/'■,  ho  •v'fr.  ir»»r'ji 

a lar^  number  of  onr  otfti^ps  oji«»n  on  SMnil.iv:  ■»o»  of  fOMp.v  -jif  rnn-i 

nets  is  very  mnci)  iit»'!iri^r  riian  «I»ir!nLf   rnt*\^  ']*,•»      fi'r-  i^-  n*,*  m^i'h 

business  ro  do  on  ^^niiday-*,  and  ii;*  ii«'r*ii  v"  .j-.i  ••.•  ;-..n.i:i  .-ii   •.«.  .•.'■r  i^or-*  f'l 

&ks  tnmA  ar  tnar  ^I'rv'.iv.   )iir  ri»  .i.i«- .  ,>#,•;  .u-ji.. I'ii    .,  ^nv  :>,:■  Mjr 

SoDilay  servTpf*,  :)*»paiisH  *In'r<^  v  :i  i/*  ,»,/'rit^jrj  r-,/,  r..,.i|,j  ^....r,.,.  .^^ 
'wk  on  :iinndav^  ;f  "la*^  Tmlii  ^i-r  i^^fii!  i.r  .»  -i-!"  •#•■'■  !»••  '/•■.'--•. 
''ho,  from  <5onsi':p:ir;nnM  no?. •••••*  »»•  ;»i«'*  ••  f^*-,*...  ,...o..-  ,<.«  /.  "•,•■> 
<Mi  ^Smiday.^. 'iiai  :u»w  •:,!•'    t  :;   •/ ?    ...    »..r  ....'    i.   '..   ► 

Q-  Is  :lii*n*    inr  -^iior**-:.  ■  -'  i^'    '"^'    •'"  ■■•      ''i?  ■■■/   -■••■•'   ''f-^  ••     .•.     a 
linie— a  Jtile  rpciur-rion   *f'  '  •■<«> 

Q.  I  lio   nor  ^anr     •►     "••»     rr,rf»r*      .>•  .^  ......        .•         '/-'.■        v;.-*    . 

"Mild  «lo  :inr  .am  -..■..•.—->      ••■  :    •  •   ■'   '  ^ 

Meoant  •)f  ■■«>ap  -.irir    ;'^'  .-v:j      '.-  •  •• ►'  ■..,,,..:■  -^ 

9te|ift  iiv  xha'U     '•;!    .•*■»•'    r.  ••••  •                .    •••■               •.■  ..    ...'    /- r. 

ntJl  iif  •LiA  ^r-ar     r  '  »--•  •.      .                        .  ■                     * 

JO;  I  a;iv»*  ..'.■'•*f!    .ic-r          ■•  "•                                           •••.«••■'      .     ' 

Iwni  in  Iniiiiin:!.      .f         .•-'■-  ♦  •■                               "■    -    •'   '^"• 
Wrky,  'mr  .    r  ;m    i  -^ 

Q.  B«»fon*  *'''n     r-f<-^'-  '                  .      *  •        ..*..» 

y^Hir  !a»f orr   :i:ir    ••        ^.o-  .  . 
f^Bicnt*an    -or    !.*:.— 

^^jnvf-n  rariier  ■■  ■  .■     »     • 

?*t Willie  i  ■  *■!;»••■-  ■--•-•.••-  •  •' 

*  it  alter  all.    n*'  ^     ').►      .^'       ^ 

PMVkol  'Tor'-i ' -.  r  •  '  '     • 


H  '  .   ■  .    .  ■  .    .     ■     .  » .  •    .  ■■  I 
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a  store  boy  aud  a  liatboatinau  before  I  became  a  pbysiciau.  I  earned 
the  money  that  paid  for  my  medical  education  by  a  contract  for  cbo])- 
ping  and  boating  cord-wood,  in  which  I  hired  my  men  and  took  a  hand 
with  them  myself.  I  then  studied  medicine  and  graduated  and  com- 
menced a  country  practice,  and  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  1  was  a 
country  doctor,  traveling  about  on  horseback,  with  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, over  a  pretty  rough  country.  I  see  a  friend  in  the  crowd  here 
now,  Judge  Carpenter,  who  knew  me  in  those  days.  He  and  I  began 
taking  a  little  part  in  politics  about  the  same  time.  That  was  in  Ken- 
tucky. I  had  a  short  career  in  the  Kentucky  legislature,  and  then  I 
l)ecame  an  electoral  candidate  in  the  Louisviile  district,  and  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Pierce  my  friend  Mr.  Guthrie  went  into  the  cabinet, 
and  Judge  Carpenter  and  I  got  apiK)intment8  of  prc<!isely  the  same 
gnule.  I  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  build  the  custom-houa^e  in 
Louisville,  and  he  got  the  same  appointment  in  Chicago.  *  Whrn  1  got 
to  Louisville  I  found  the  telegraphs  from  there  to  New  Orleans  utti-rly 
broken  down.  They  hiul  consolidated,  and  the  consoli<iati(m  had  broken 
down,  and  had  not  credit  enough  to  get  ahorse  and  wagon  anywhere  un 
the  line  to  go  out  and  make  repairs.  There  Wiis  a  small  company  formeil 
to  take  up  the  lines  and  rebuild  them,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
considerable  of  a  capitalist,  said  that  he  would  go  into  the  enterprise 
ui>on  one  condition,  namely,  that  I  should  take  charge  of  the  >M»oks. 
If  he  could  get  me  to  take  charge  of  the  books,  he  would  jmt  in  the 
money.  I  consented  to  do  it,  and  my  first  connection  with  a  teU-gnipli 
company  was  that  of  secretary  and  auditor.  1  kept  all  the  acrounTs 
and  books  of  the  boanl,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  ni.'ide  pit'siileni. 

Q.  About  what  year  was  that! — A.  That  was  in  1S54,  twiMiix  iiinr 
years  ago.  1  operated  that  company,  until  January,  l.S<M>,  when  it  w.i.s 
stocked  into  the  American  Comi)any,  and  I  became  viee-i»ri'.sidt-ni  i»f 
that  company.  During  the  first  six  months  of  its  existen<i'  that  eoni- 
pany  was  s rocked  into  the  Western  Union,  and  I  l>ecaine  vire-prt'si»ii*ni 
of  the  Wt*stern  Union.  That  is  the  way  I  got  into  trle^'iapliy.  1  iu'veT 
was  a  iiraeiical  operator,  but  I  studied  and  coniprchendtMl  the  lui>inf>s 
features  of  the  enterprise  pretty  early,  and  my  promotion  was  jirrtTy 
ra|)id. 

Q.  You  have  had  Ofcasion,  then,  to  bcronu' sictiuainted  with  ail  thi* 
details  of  the  business  management  of  telegraph  companies  Y — A.  Yf^, 
sir. 

TIIK   KELATIONS  OF   CAPITAL   AND   LABOR. 

Q.  There  has  hern  testimony  before  ther»MnmitttH*  in  n*fiTeiu'e  rn  thr 
general  ti't-ling  or  state  of  mind  which  ^'xists  tiirtiu;rh4»ut  the  r»«iiiitry 
lH'tw«'iMi  till'  «*apitalisisor  eniployers  on  th»'  un**  hainl  and  thf  i-!ii]i!ii\rnl 
on  the  othiT — thrir  personal  relations  and  the  feelin;:  tli.it  eM**!.**  Ih* 
tween  tliein  as  two  classes  (itthey  can  be  spoken  of  in  that  \vi4>  i.  Wh,*: 
is  your  observation  in  regard  to  that,  or  can  ymi  sayanvthin;ralHiiit  :t  tL.*: 
yon  think  may  he  servieeable  in  brin:^ing  alnuii  a  better  stale  »if  thiiiir* 
than  tiow  exists? — A.  That  is  a  very  tlitlieult  pniblem.  It  is  a  diilii  nl* 
thing  to  deWM'tnine  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  reganl  to  thai.  My  \v  :n;i.» 
lilies  are  wiih  the  laboring  piM>ph\  1  would  like  to  m-**  thi«in  •iin'.ji.  r. 
1  like  the  institutions  under  whieh  a  man  mav  Ih*  uivthiii.:  an«I  i\»r\ 
thing  which  his  capacities  fit  him  for.  But  as  far  as  my  obMTv.tri.in 
extends — and  I  have  studiinl  the  subject  si»niewhat  il  have  in  thi.**  {lort- 
tolio  hen*  a  paiHT  on  this  general  subject  wiiicli  was  pn'f);&nHl  iu  my 
ottiee  under  my  direction) — a«  far  as  my  observation  esteudn,  strikes 
have  proved  a  failure. 
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Q.  Is  that  a  paper  that  you  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  commit- 
liH?t — A.  With  some  revisiou  I  wouUl  be  williiij^  to  submit  the  paper. 
It  giK^s  a  little  farther  than  I  ean  j^o;  that  is  all  the  objection  I  have  to 
it.  The  ilata  which  it  contains  were  gathered  and  arranged  by  others, 
aud  some  of  the  logic  of  the  paper  goes  farther  than  I  am  dispose<I  to 
indorHe.  Still,  the  data  here  collected,  which  I  have  examined,  estal)- 
linh  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  lx)th  in  this  country  and  in  the  ohi  coun- 
tries strikes  have  proved  a  failure.  I  think  that  organizations  of  labor, 
with  a  view  of  absolutely  cimtrolliiig  its  reward,  have  proved  failures. 
There  is  not  one  strike  in  twenty  that  has  occurred  in  this  country  (»r  in 
England  that  has  even  partially  sui^ceeded  in  accom[>lisliing  the  «>bjects 
in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  great  fact  that  those  emi)loy6s 
are  most  likely  to  re<reive  in('rease<i  (sompensatiou  and  promotion  who  are 
most  loyal  to  their  employers  and  least  loyal  to  these  organizations.  That 
is  a  general  fact.  The  employe's  that  stand  by  their  emi)loyers  in  times 
of  trouble  are,  of  course,  most  likely  to  1>e  pronioted ;  and  generally  em- 
ploy<^s  who  are  decfply  concerned  for  the  interests  of  their  employers, 
and  wh(»  g(»  beyond  what  may  be  considered  their  routine  duties  to  look 
after  and  advise  as  to  those  interests  are  most  apt  to  be  promoted,  both 
in  salary  and  inisition,  so  that  wiiilst  there  is  no  (luestion  at  all  of  the 
right  of  laborers  to  organize,  no  (|iU'stion  in  the  world  of  their  right  to 
hold  meetings  and  discuss  what  is  best  for  their  own  interests  and  act 
upon  such  discussions  if  they  ch(M)se,  no  question  of  their  right  to  ((uit 
work  whenev»»r  they  choose,  either  individually  or  in  a  body,  yet  the 
ex|M»rienee  of  the  last  tifteen  years — J  l>eli»»ve  the  first  organization  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  was  about  lvS(>8— the  experience  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  proved  that  such  organizations  aii!  a  failure  for  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  thry  have  in  view.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  recall  live 
instances  where  strikes  hav«*  bren  even  jiartially  successful.  On  theother 
haud,  these  organizations  have  pnulucetl  a  Adding  of  distrust  between 
capital  and  labor.  They  iiave  cultivated  distrust  on  the  part  of  laborers, 
and  A  filling  that  capital  does  not  propose  or  intend  to  do  them  justice, 
while,  <»n  the  other  side,  ihcy  luivc  produced  a  distrust  on  the  part  of 
capital  of  these  laborers  or  employes  that  are  at  the  head  of  the  organi- 
sations. I  think,  i»n  the  whole,  that  such  organizations  have  dont;  more 
harm  than  g«K)d.  I  flo  not  see  but  that  they  must  necessarily  do  more 
harm  than  good — organizations  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
caleuIat4Kl  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  workiiigman.  I  think  that 
organizations  are  right.  I  think  that  not  only  has  nobo<ly  any  right  to 
object  to  them,  but  I  go  farther  and  believe  tiiat  for  many  purposes  or- 
ganizations of  workingmen  are  good  for  their  members;  but  whenever 
they  assume  to  dictate  the  termsof  their  employment,  Just  to  the  extent 
that  th«*y  do  that  they  react  uimiu  their  memU^rs,  and  do  them  harm,  as 
a  general  thing,  instea«l  of  good. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  do  that;  but  that,  tind- 
iijg  themselves,  as  they  consider  it,  badly  paid,  they  fix  their  price,  ask 
it«  and  if  it  is  not  paid,  simply  (piit  work! — A.  Well,  that  process  has 
not* succeeded.  I  think  it  may  be  pronounced  a  failure  as  a  general 
mlc,  though  they  clearly  have  a  right  to  do  it ;  there  is  no  <|uestion  about 
that. 

Q.  May  not  this  often  be  the  case  that  the  strike  itself  pnives  a  fail- 
ure, but  that  the  f^jict  that  (lissatisfiu^tion  has  existed  to  su<!h  an  extent 
M  to  result  in  a  strike  and  an  interruption  of  busini^s,  oftentimes  in- 
doces  the  employer  to  make  concessions,  as  you  have  done  in  this  in- 
stance; and  ofteutunes  to  see  the  approach  of  trouble,  and  anticipating 
a  aitdk«^  may  not  the  employer  be  influenced  to  make  eoncessions  before 
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the  trouble  results  iu  an  victual  strike  ? — A.  Tt  may  have  that  effect,  aTtd 
may  be  suci^essiiil  in  that  way  to  some  extent,  but  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple is  that  nobody  likes  to  negotiate  about  anything  under  a  menace. 
Our  people  can  be  led,  but  they  don't  drive  worth  a  cuss;  and  the  mo- 
ment you  attempt  to  treat  with  them  under  a  menace  they  get  stubborn 
and  nothing  can  be  done.  There  have  been  laws  in  England  and  in 
some  of  the  States  for  arbitrating  questions  of  this  sort.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  standing  statute  in  England  now  for  arbitrating  ques- 
tions of  dispute  between  labor  and  capital,  but  that  that  statute  ban 
never  been  availed  of  There  have  been  some  arbitrations  in  England 
between  capital  and  labor,  but  not  under  that  act. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  those  arbitrations  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  law  that  could  be  resorted  to,  to  enforce  arbitration  if  necesj^ary. — 
A.  Still  the  arbitrations  wero  made  under  voluntary  arrangement. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  the  voluntary  arrangements  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  fact  that  there  wa«  a  law  to  which  either  ])arty  could 
appeal  if  the  other  refused  to  consent  to  arbitration,  voluntarily  f — A.  I 
rather  think  that  law  hadn't  much  to  do  with  it.  I  am  a  be1i(*ver  in 
that  old  maxim  of  General  Jackson:  "That  people  is  governi'd  best 
which  is  governed  least."  If  you  let  commercial  and  nninnfacturing 
questions  alone,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  I  think  they  will  settle  themselves  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  legislative  interference  can  settle  them. 

Q.  But  here  is  your  corporation,  and  here  are  other  great  corix)ratiuns, 
which,  as  you  say,  are  conducted,  not  for  the  imhiic  gooil,  but  lor  tli#* 
benefit  of  the  stockholders.     That  is  the  ])rineiple  ynu  enuiieiate  here 
as  the  one  upon  which  your  corporation  is  administered.     You  are  re- 
sponsible to  your  stockholders  and  not  to  the  public,  and  ynii  ilo  the 
best  you  can  for  the  st4>ckhoUlers,  and  in  so  doin<;  iMideavor  it\  *^vX  yn  ir 
help  as  cheap  as  you  ciin,  and  we  know  that  all  the  other  eiii]M)r;i;iiiri^ 
do  the  same.   Now,  you,  the  employers,  have  all  the  capital  i»f  t  In-  cimii. 
trv;  vou  have  something  that  vou  can  live  on  fi»r  a  vrar  or  tv.n  in  >:i\ 
the  least  in  case  of  any  difliculty  with  your  labor,  l»ut  tin-  w.n  kiii;:iii:in 
has  nothing  of  the  kind.     Under  siieh  eiieunistaners  what  chaiicr  li.i> 
the  workingman  or  the  laborer  of  any  kind  to  grt  any  imn  a»4i'  •.!'  jmv 
for  his  lalH)r,  even  though  he  may  be  worthy  of  it,  if  In*  dot-s  n.iT  mta 
bine  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  you  nioi-e  damage  by  rrfiiMn;:  to  wmU  tj.ui 
you  will  do  ytairself  by  agreeing  to  pay  what  lie  asks?     In  it  m.t  i  \  i 
dent  that,  the  two  parties  being  in  su«h  relative  ])ii.sitii»ns.  labor  tan  inT 
nothing  exeept  by  organization  f — A.  1  have  nool>p*ffio!i  to  tlu'  orj  mi 
zation  of  labor,  and  no  doubt  of  its  right  toorgauize,  but  1  tliink  tli.ir  it' 
anyone  will  study  tin*  history  of  all  the  strikes  tiiat  have  t:ik«:i  p:.i.  •• 
in  this  country  he  will  find  that  they  have  left  the  strikers  in  a  worM- 
condition  generally  than  they  were  when  they  began. 

Q.  That  has  no  doul»t  Ihmmi  so  in  many  instaners.  but  tlia:  is  Ui»r  an 
answer  to  my  question. — A.  When  I  announei*  to  yi)n  that  wv  !ii.iim.:i» 
our  pro]K»rty  for  the  benetit  iif  the  stm^khohlers,  I  say  t«i  yi>M  ar  tin- 
same  rinn*  that  rorporations.  like  individuals,  an*  ea]>.iMe  4it'  diii!»j  .« 
great  many  thinj^s  that  are  not  nierely  just  bnt  also  ;:eiifron*.  \'**i 
instance.  thi>re  is  no  earthly  obligation  on  us  \n  ]»ay  a  man'**  wiifow  .u»v- 
thing  afri-r  he  dies  in  onr  service,  and  yet  \vi»  aivtloing  that  C'ttitinn.iKy 
for  a  lirniletl  period,  paying  the  widow  one.  two.  online  months' salary. 
as  the  case  ma\  be. 

Q.  Then*  is  n«)  legal  <ibligation  t«»  <lo  that. — A.  There  is  no  legal  iiMi- 
gation  and  no  moral  obligation  that  I  know  of«  The  man  was  ju^t  mji 
unziooB  to  get  employment  as  we  were  to  employ  him.    Bat  we  had 
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one  man,  an  operator,  dying  of  consumption,  who  had  a  family  with  no 
other  meand  ot  support;  he  was  constantly  expecting?  to  be  able  to  n*- 
torn  to  duty,  but  we  knew  that  he  never  would  be  able  to  return,  yet 
we  paid  him  half  sahiry  for  nine  or  ten  months  and  paid  the  wi<low  the 
salary  for  two  or  three  months  after  he  died.  We  knew  lie  would  never 
oouie  back,  but  he  had  been  in  our  employ  a  number  of  years,  twelve 
or  fifteen,  and  had  been  a  very  faithful  man,  and  so  we  thought  it  right 
to  treat  him  generously.  Therefore,  while  the  general  rule  of  our  action 
ia  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  ]>romote  the  interttst  of  our  stockholders 
consistently  with  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  the  public,  we  realize  that 
there  are  certain  public  obligations  that  we  are  exi)ected  to  fulfill  by 
TifsUM)n  of  the  franchise  given  us  to  do  business,  and  we  try  to  fulfill 
tLem.  1  say  that  whilst  our  governing  principle  of  admiuiNtratiou  is 
to  jiromote  as  best  we  can  the  interests  of  our  shareholders,  having  due 
regard  to  these  public  obligations,  yet  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
appeals  of  our  employes  in  deser\ing  cases,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
respond  to  them  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated. 

Q.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  all;  but  avc  were  both  of  us  si>eaking rather 
Willi  reference  to  general  systems  than  to  the  particular  acts  of  your 
cun>oration. — A.  Well,  the  Avay  in  which  you  put  the  question  seemed 
to  hold  me  u])  befon)  the  public  as  alleging  that  the  only  motive  influ- 
fsncing  ns  in  the  administration  of  our  corporation  was  the  interest  of 
ihe  stockli4>Iders,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  necessai*y  to  make  this 
quallGcsition  of  that  statement;  that  was  all. 

Q.  I  had  not  arraigned  your  company  in  any  way ;  I  had  reference 
to  the  relations  of  C4i]>ital  and  labor  generally.  Capital  generally  acts 
upon  the  principle  which  you  enunciated  in  dealing  with  labor,  does 
it  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  The  eapitilist  employer  gets  his  labor  just  as  he  gets  his  flour,  as 
chcajily  as  he  can,  as  a  general  rule,  does  he  notf — A.  That  is  true  ua 
ft  general  rule. 

Q,  The  wjigtsworkers  of  the  cjountry  havt*  been  estimated  as  high  as 
15,UiM),(MK)  of  our  population.  I  do  not  knmv  how  many  wage-workers 
there  ai-tually  sire  in  the  country,  but  certainly  they  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  people.  Now,  single-handed,  what  one  of  them 
can  obtaiii  a  raise  in  wages  which  ailects,  not  only  himself,  but  all  of  his 
class  f  IIow  can  any  single  wage-work(*r  hope  to  obtain  such  a  raise 
from  your  coriK)ration  or  from  any  railroad  corporation  or  from  any 
large  emph»yerf  He  cannot  appeal  to  your  generosity,  because  a  con- 
cwdsion  to  him  carrier  with  it  a  coneession  of  millions  before  you  get  all 
the  way  round,  as  ycm  have  got  to  do  for  every  other  man  of  the  same 
class  what  is  done  for  him.  This  being  so,  if  it  comes  to  be  a  fiict  that 
a8  n  whole  the  Avorkingmen,  being  the  creators  and  the  original  pro- 
du(?ers  of  all  this  wealth,  if  it  <;oines  to  be  a  fact  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting a  sutfieient  proportion  of  the  wealth  which  they  produce  in  the  way 
of  wages,  wliat  remedy  have  they  but  in  organization,  which  gives  them, 
to  some  extent,  strength  corresponding  to  that  of  capital,  and  enables 
them  to  enforce  at  ten  ticm  to  their  demands  f — A.  I  said  awhile  ago  that 
tbat  was  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  one  that  n^quires  the  attention 
of  the  iK'st  minds  in  the  country,  but  that  the  method  which  had  lK*en 
adopted  of  trying  to  coerce  higher  salaries  had  not  been  a  success  gen- 
erally, in  my  judgment.  Now,  1  have  said  in  regard  to  our  company 
what  I  think  is  tune  in  n^««pect  to  all  these  organizations — that  one  of 
tho  faults  of  an  organization  i.s  that  it  will  almost  certainly  make  every 
oonc!4*ivable  eilbrt  to  Ix'tter  iheeondition  of  its  members  and  to  increase 
tlieir  wages,  whatever  thone  wagen  may  be.    i  believe  that,  with  the  con- 
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viction  in  the  minds  of  our  operators  that  they  had  power  to  dictate 
terms  to  our  corporation,  the  strike  would  just  as  likely  have  been  made 
had  the  wages  been  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were. 

Q.  That  may  be  true  as  to  individuals,  but  do  you  think  that  the  great 
mass  of  your  emplo3'^s  would  act  in  that  way  f — A.  If  you  give  a  dird 
$100  a  mouth  he  wants  $150,  and  when  you  give  him  8150  he  wauu 
$200.  Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  in  disparagem^'ut  of  the  laborer.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  instincts  of  humanity  generally. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  point  up  to  which  a  man  ought  to  be 
paid  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  am  speaking  of  cases  in  which  labor  is  indisputably  under- 
paid.— A.  I  think  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  in  this  country  laborers 
are  better  paid  than  in  any  of  the  old  countries,  very  much  l>etter,  «id(] 
better  paid  in  proportion  to  what  it  costs  them  to  live.  I  think  they  aw 
better  off  here  than  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps  in  Australia  or 
in  some  other  ilew  growing  country  like  that. 

THE  ACTUAL  COST  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEORAPH  COMPA-NT. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  have  received  a  letter  in  which  I  am  requested  t-o  ask  you  ctr- 
tJiin  questions.  Dr.  Green.  The  writer  says :  "  Pleasi*  ask  Dr.  Gn^en 
the  actual  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  com])any  now  eal]e4]  rb« 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company."  I  understand  yon  to  have  an- 
swered that  already,  doctor  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  KJr,  I  have  answered 
it.  My  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  a^-tuid  cost  of  the  We.st«*ni 
Union  Company  could  not  be  ascertained  without  an  examinatiou  oi 
the  books  or  the  principal  men  of  at  least  sixty  telegraph  companiM 
which  have  been  in  existence  at  ditterent  tini(\s  here. 

Q.  Another  question  which  this,  writer  desires  nie  to  ask  is  :  **  How 
much  of  the  stock  is  genuine  and  how  much  watered! "  I  b**Iieve  yoa 
have  answered  that  question,  substantially,  also. — A.  That  «lej>end>crj 
tirely  upon  the  answer  to  the  other  question. 

Q.  According  to  yonr  idea  the  stock  is  all  gennini't  This  is  wLut 
you  have  stateil,  I  believe !- — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  acknowle<lg(i  that  there  is  any  watered  st^u-k  in  tbi* 
company! — A.  No,  sir;  certainly  not  since  my  conn«fction  with  it.  I 
think  we  have  distilled  it  very  materially  since  my  connection  with  the 
company  began.  A  great  <leal  of  the  property  that  Ave  have  acquired 
since  that  time  we  have  not  capitalized. 

Q.  Another  question  is:  "H<»w  much  does  it  cost  to  pay  the  directors 
an<l  officers  of  the  company  aside  from  the  working  operators  f " — A.  I 
think  the  officers  of  the  company  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  salaried 
list.  I  have  stated  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the  company  are  alx^ui 
four-tenths  of  the  entire  expense  that  is,  lour- tenths  of  811,1HHMMH), 
\  say  four  and  one-half  million.   That  is  the  entire  salary  list.    The  offltvn* 

of' the  company  are  few  in  number.  Some  of  them  get  pretty  g*KiJ 
salaries,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  whole  of  their  salaries  would  msike 
up  over  $200,000 — not  over  one-fourth  of  a  million  out  of  the  four  and 
one-half  millions.  The  operators,  the  clerical  force,  and  the  line  lueii 
get  the  rest.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  New  York  As.s«)rinted  Prci* 
that  we  have  no  contract  with  that  association,  or  with  any  other  ]»ress 
,  association,  which  prevents  our  giving  a-  like  service  to  any  cnstompr 

!  at  the  sanu'  price.     Oni'  n;:j\i!!i  in  that  n*ganl  is :  Tin*  sann*  price  for  th« 

same  rate  and  amount  of  service.     In  that  connectiou  I  aiight  aay,  too, 
that  our  press  rates  have  been  so  reduced  within  the  lacit  four  or  Ave 
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years  that  while  we  are  getting  about  the  same  amount  of  money  in  the 
aggregate  per  annum  that  we  got  five  years  ago^  we  are  doing  more 
than  twice  as  much  service  for  it. 

AMERICAN  SECURITIES  HELD  IN  ENGLAND. 

Aft4ir  the  close  of  his  formal  examination,  the  witness,  in  response  to 
conversational  suggestions  by  the  Chairman,  said: 

I  believe  there  is  held  in  England  by  capitalists  there  $2,000,000,000 
of  l>ondH  and  dividend-paying  stocks  of  the  States  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  interest  and  dividend  account  which  we  are  paying  to  English 
capital  amounts  to  $120,000,000  annually.  I  learned  while  I  was  in  Eng- 
land that  a  careful  examination  had  been  made  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, or  in  the  department  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  which 
ahowed  that  the  English  people  were  deriving  from  all  foreign  countries 
an  annual  revenue  in  interest  and  dividends  of  £160,000,000  sterling, 
equal  to  8800,000,000  of  our  money,  and  of  that  they  were  getting  at 
lea«t  «120,IKM>,000  from  us.  We  are  paying  about  $75,000,000  of  it  in 
tho  baliince  of  tra<le  in  our  favor,  and  the  remaining  $50,000,000  we  are 
paying  by  njaking  new  loans.  If  we  did  not,  our  gold  would  be  going 
over  there.  I  stated  that  in  my  speech,  and  I  added  this  qualification, 
that  it  docs  not  nocessaril}^  follow  that  American  entenu'ise  has  done  a 
bad  thing  in  burrowing  this  money  and  making  this  debt,  because  we 
have  invested  it  in  properties  that  are  paying  more  than  that ;  we  have 
developed  the  country  and  benefited  our  own  people  even  to  a  larger 
extent  than  Ave  have  benefited  the  capitalists  who  got  and  used  the 
money.  It  is  enabling  us  to  grow  rich,  and  our  people  who  are  grow- 
ing rich  are  taking  these  securities  now  themselves.  We  are  not  get- 
tiug  money  of  them  back  from  the  other  side,  and  won't  until  interest 
ia  as  low  here  as  it  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  are  we  paying  on  that  foreign  capital ! 

Tln'  WiTNKSS.  There  are  a  few  of  our  Government  bonds  hold  there, 
of  eonrsc,  at  a  Ioav  rate  of  interest,  but  they  are  a  small  part  of  the  secu- 
rities held  a)>road.  >roRt  of  the  bonds  are  C  per  cent,  bonds,  and  6  and 
8  i>er  cent.  Kt<K'ks.  It  is  all  the  same,  if  the  money  goes  out,  whether  it 
IB  paid  as  interest  on  bonds  or  as  dividends  on  stocks.  Lately  the  Penn- 
flvlvania  Kailroad  has  negotiated  a  five-million  loan  at  5  i>er  cent.,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  be^^n  trying  to  make  a  4  ])er  cent,  loan,  but 
generally  the  rate  will  average  0  per  cent.    • 

The  CnAiBMAN.  What  does  like  capital  obtain  as  interest  when  in- 
Tr*»(ted  at  home,  in  England  T 

The  WiTNKSS.  The  consols  pay  3  per  cent.  The  rate  for  mortgage 
loans  on  the  best  security  is  3^  per  cent.;  some  of  their  railroads  pay  4 
IMT  cent.  The  stot^ks  of  the  railroads  paying  2  |)er  cent,  semi-annually 
are  wortli  more  than  par. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  cannot  effect  loans  there 
at  a  eheaiH?r  rate  on  our  securities  when  they  are  perfectly  goo<l! 

The  Witness.  We  could  <lo  so  if  some  of  our  peoj>le  had  not  bnriK»d 
them  over  then*  <ireadfully.  Take,  for  instance,  this  projected  New  York 
and  Northern  road,  on  which  a  loan  of  several  millions  was  obtained; 
the  niatl  never  Avas  built.  Then  there  was  this  Midland  road,  crossing 
New  Jersey,  of  which  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  made  receiver.  It  had  nego- 
tinted  a  large  amount  of  bonds  and  a  x>ortion  of  the  road  was  built,  but 
it  went  into  bankrupt(\v,  an<l  Abraham  S.  Hewitt  and  some  pi*actical 
nieu  wen.'  nnide  receivers  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  they  soon  asked  to 
be  relieved,  saying  they  could  not  make  the  road  pay  its  running  ex- 
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penses,  much  less  interest  on  its  bonds.  Then,  too,  tbey  are  pretty  siok 
in  England  over  this  West  Shore  road ;  the  bonds  have  gone  down  te 
64  or  (>5  cents,  I  believe.  Then,  too,  General  Fremont  burned  Uiem  with 
bis  Texas  Pacific  Railroad;  they  never  got  anything  for  that  And 
there  have  been  a  good  many  instances  in  which  they  have  made  losses, 
and  that  has  caused  them  to  be  rather  chary  in  taking*:  American  secu- 
rities, and  makes  them  ask  a  little  higher  ])rice  to  cover  the  risk.  Still, 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  wealth  there,  and  there  is  a  strong  dis- 
position to  put  a  portion  of  it  into  speculative  investment.  Generally 
speaking,  they  run  in  ruts  in  England  until  they  get  sick  and  tired  of 
them.  A  man  that  is  worth  £100,000  now,  $500,000,  will  be  worth  just 
$500,000  lor  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years,  lie  will  live  up  to  his  in- 
come and  have  just  the  same  amount  of  capital.  That  being  the  gen- 
eral rule,  they  are  strougly  tempted  to  invest  in  something  that  will  pay 
better,  something  that  hiis  an  element  of  growth  in  it,  inid  consequently 
they  will  take  C  per  cent,  securities  that  they  do  not  believe  are  anything 
like  sound,  and  take  some  risk.  The  get  tired  of  3  ]M'r  cent,  console 
and  3^  per  cent,  bond  and.  mortgage  l(»ans;  but  one  man  said  to  me, 
*'  We  have  to  be  very  careful,  because  if  a  man  strikes  out  in  life  here 
with  a  i>atrim(>ny  of  X20,000,  and  if  he  invests  £L',()00  ot  that  in  some 
way  and  loses  it,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  live  on  the  remaining 
£18,000  all  his  life,  for  Ihei-e  is  no  chance  of  his  ever  making  up  the  loss; 
but  yon  i)eople  over  there,  when  you  sutler  a  loss,  exiH»ct  to  go  down  to 
Wall  street  and  make  up.'' 

The  CuAiKMAN.  Did  you  gather  any  information  while  you  were  in 
England  in  reference  to  the  investment  of  Knglish  capital  in  the  public 
lands  in  this  country  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  the  land  mania  had  run  very  high,  but  it  was 
a  little  bit  run  out  when  I  was  over  there.  There  had  been  ipiire  a  furor 
for  ranches.  -Mr.  IVnder  was  over  here  a  year  ago,  and  Inland  Mr. 
Hewitt  went  out  into  Montana,  and  he  bought  a  raneii  in  Texas  ;niil  al>i» 
one  in  West  Virginia,  and  when  he  ciinie  home  he  sent  his  son  over  lieie, 
and  that  made  (juitean  exeitenient  aluMit  it.  They  l»ou*:lit  th(*seranrhes 
at  high  ])rices,  and  bon<:ht  cattle  at  from  ^Jl'  ti)  ^.(i  a  liea«l,  and  foruitMl 
companies,  and  the  stfu'k  was  taken,  and  when  they  came  to  iinjuire 
into  tliu  matter  more  closely  they  fonnd  in  many  easi*s  that  they  had 
l>ought  the  ranches  at  a  higher  price  than  the.v  needed  to  have  pai«l  fur 
them,  and  had  paid  more  for  tlu*  eattd*  tlian  they  could  sell  them  for 
Still,  they  were  jiretty  well  satislled,  Itccause  it  wa.««  a  gtmd  busiur.N.-*, 
and  by  holding  on  the  increase  would  bring  them  (hu  all  right.  Hut 
when  1  came  away  thcv  weit*  lindlng  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in  plac 
in g  ranch ts  than  they  had  tound  ii]>  to  that  tiine. 

The  CUAIKMA.N.  1  suppose  there  i>  not  a  gieat  deal  in  the  way  of  in 
vestnuMit  in  our  agricultural  lands  f 

The  WiTNKss.  No:  they  were  not  doing  mnch  in  the  way  of  agriculi 
ural  lands.  Still  there  was  a  ;:ood  nieal  of  dispuMtion  to  take  our  Und.n. 
A  great  many  people  on  the  way  over  tol*!  me  that  thcv  wciv  coming 
over  to  buy  Western  himls.  Thcie  was  a  pretty  general  I'eelin^  thai  ir 
would  be  a  goinl  investment  lo  buy  vacant  lands  and  let  them  lie,  upon 
the  theory  thai  there  would  soon  be  no  niore  nusetthMl  ierril4irv  t(»l>rih;; 
in.  1  fonnd  the  titUnl  men  over  iImmv.  the  lords  of  the  land,  a  gre.il  dv.il 
better  intbrnuMl  alxnit  this  «'ountry  than  1  expected.  There  are  ii\*i 
many  things  in  our  countrv  that  tliev  do  not  know  a^  much  aUtut  :aa 
1  do. 

The  CUAIUUAX.  1  Mupi>ose  the>  have  u  busmess  iutcns^l  tu  Uu«i  uuu 
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The  WiTlfRSS.  Tee.  They  have  all  gota  good  deal  of  money,  and  they 
uv  looking  for  investments,  generally.  So  far  as  agricnlturo  is  con- 
oemed,  England  is  one  hnndreil  years  ahead  of  ns.  The  land  is  as  clean 
as  a  garden ;  bpt  there  is  not  enongh  of  it.  It  wonld  not  support  Lon- 
don alonew  Therefore  England  is  living  on  its  wealth,  on  the  income 
tkom  its  invested  capital,  and  that  belongs  mostly  to  the  titled  families, 
uid  they  have  a  good  share  of  money  invested  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, so  that  they  have  to  stndy  np  and  keep  well  informed  about  the 
world  geoenlly. 

The  following  are  the  tabular  statements  referred  to  iii  the  tbregoiug 
tMtlmony  of  Dr.  Oreeu,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company: 


Tmt. 

MUwDf 
pol». 

vaMor 

wirft 

Offl«M. 

n,...^ 

Ibolpt.. 

a.>«» 

Pralta. 



Is 
1^ 
ss 

81.  DOS 

82,  W7 

lis 

IH.32) 

J  SIB 

4,S0« 

'§ 
Sffi 

s.e7s.sa 

a.W4.GBS 
10,8Wfl77 

aii 

^l!i8.Ml 

33.SOO.000 
38,842.947 

tt.lt6.KSM 

7.401.  MO  IS 
7,31fl,B18  30 

o5S'™m 
sisazioKi  B8 

t..5M,SI4M 

ia,au,e83  bo 

».gfi.3.^2  Bl 

12,  781.  804  S3 
14.  363,  M3  gi 

IT,  ii4,iesiB 

|3,  »44. 0«S  «3 
4,364.840  8! 
4,  £68.  lis  8S 

&:1M;J87  IB 
«,30«,812SS 

siia 

•i»SS 

UB 

T,  lis,  070  M 

Knmberof  cable*  in  Hndiou  Eiver 61 

If  umber  of  MblM  in  EMtBlTSr 13 

ToUl T3 

NnmlMr  of  coDdDctan  to  cables  in  Hudson  BiTSr: 

S  MblM  with  1  conductor S 

Bekbln  with  ScondnctOTs 34 

1  ubie  nith  4  ooodiictiini 4 

3 oablee  iHth  5  ooniluctors ... . . .. ...... 15 

47c>blM  with?  coniluutuni 1. 330 

374 

Hmnber  of  eandnctois  to  cubles  in  East  RiTer: 

1  esble  with  I  condnotor '. '..      I 

Be»b1es  with  3  uondaoton ■ 24 

Semblea  with?  condnotois 21 

46 

Total  namber  of  oondnotan 4itD 

ISlMgo  of  oable  ooodncton 6,644 

Vsmbar  of  Instrninflntn S5,ri00 

61  C (5  LAW) 
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Siaiemeui  of  present  and  proposed  estdbliskmemis  of  ike  Central  Telegrmpk  OjfM^  Lomdet^ 
voiih  its  hrantik  offices,  vie.  Stock  ExohangSf  Cawmereial  Sale  Bootms,  and  Miorgaie 
buildings. 


NibbImc. 

nalifiM 

Vslwi 

Firnt  olMin 

147 
MO 

4S1 

M,      s. 

lfl»00O   0 
19^000    0 
90,749   0 

d, 

0 

8(K)ond  oImm ....,•....•.... 

0 

Thlrdl  olaM...... .....i..r....i..TT..«..........T,,..... 

0 

Total 

8S4 

07,814    0 

0«t97B.ll8  68 

Avorac© da** iww™  ^or  idaIm 

838  68 

A verairft  D«r  moDth  for  malt 

90  91 

Females: 

First  class.... 

79 
180 
806 

0^008  10 

10.188    9 

9.089  10 

1 

Second  class......... 

8 

Third  class 

1 

Totals 

070 

90.780    8 

6>  190^679  07 

A TPraflre  ner  f^nnnm  for  females 

999  88 

Areraffe  i>er  month  for  females 

• 

18  88 

MalM  — T .--- 

8S4 
070 

979L910  08 

Females - 

198Lf79  87 

Totals 

1.IN 

404,790  40 

Mmo  average  rate  ver  nonth.  male  and  fsmala 

91  91 

BTT. 

• 

Males: 

First  class 

lao 

070 

81.980    0 
48.979  18 

d, 
0 

Recnnd  clajis 

4 

Totals ..<■ ..* 

990 

7S.999  18 

4<=0300.800  01 

A veraxre  i>er  annum  iMvr  man 

800  98 

A  veraire  per  month  per  man 

88  10 

Females: 

First  class 

100 
800 

14.647  14 
18.810    8 

8 

8 

S70 

88.857  17 

9m  109.458  08 

A Teraire  per  annnm  per  female 

908  00 

98  71 

Males 

990 
070 

800.800  a 

Females 

108.458  97 

Totals 

1,400 

891^838  88 

\f«Aii  aTflraim per  mo^^-h  in*lA  and  ftsBals. . ........a....... 

98  88 

NoTB.— This  avuia^  is  made  np  on  the  mean  dlllHre&oa  be4weeu  tlia  mlnimnra  and  mailmnn 
rles  for  each  class  as  stated  in  the  printed  scbedola.    Thla  |Ht>lMh)j  makas  the  arerse*  hi;:ber  ihMM 
actually  paid,  tar  the  reason  that  the  miolmom  lale  Is  alfra>*s  tha  salary  far  the  Oral  0«e  yvrntm,  and 
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BELATIONB  ^  BETWKEK ILABOB  ^  AlO)  ^  CAFi  &. 


A9§rm09  wumtkJif  waget  reeehed  im  1880  )y  penotu  mtMhiftd  in  ddSFrvni 

cttiM  i^Nmo  York,  FbUM^^kia,  and  Ckieafl^. 


[TAkcB  from  tk«  t«ith 


of  tk«  United  StalMi  [iniLl 


BlaokimiUi* 

Box-maken 

Bnas-CMiert 

Bftkera 

Carpenters 

Cnrmge-mnkert ... 

Coopers  

Coppersmiths 

Xnirrsvers 

Cabuiet*niskers . . . . 

Gslrsnixers 

GUss-cntters,  Ac . . . 

Oold-boators 

Hardware 

Instnuu«nt>maksn . 

Jewelers 

Lasi-niakers 

Lead,  bar,  tie 

Leather 

Hachiniite,  &« 

Jdanooa  

Hodel  makers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Saddlers 

Show-oase  makers. . 
BUverwars  makers . 

Trunk-makers 

Wheelwrighte 


TABLE    SUBMITIED   BY   ▲• 


n.   SETMOUB   IN   OONNSCTION   W7TH 
TESTmONY. 


TBlegrapk  tariff*  A<>m  ^^^  Y^^  City  to  the  principal  town*  and  eitim  of  tko  Cnitai 
and  Canada  at  prtoent  compared  ftiik  that  of  ten  year*  tinea, 

[Ob  a  baais  often  words,  the  seooad  oolnmn  showinf  the  rate  Aar  each  sdMirtnasI  wotd  ovsr  tsa.) 
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r«IifrB|Kfc  tarififnm  New  York  OUjf  io  tkepri/me^l  iawnBond  oiHrn^  #«^— ConttenecL 
(On  A  bMii  of  tn  woxda,  the  RMood  oolanm  aboiriiig  tiM  rate  fbr  «Mh  addit^^ 


SUtloos. 


Dolmqiio,  Iowa 

Blmlra,K.  T 

Xne.  Pa 

FnftDkrortt  Ky 

Fall  Ulvrr.  AIbm... 

Oalraa,  Id    

OalTMton,  Tex 

BamHbtirK,  l*a 

Haiuilton.  Out 

Bonvwlnla.  l*a 

Belrua,  Moot 

Inliuiui polls,  IimI  . . . 
JaiiM«U>wii.  N.  T... 
KanaaaCUj.  Ho... 

Keukuk«  luwa 

Lafaveltfs  Ind 

Lowell.  Mam 

Lravvn  worth,  Kana 

Loutsvtlle,  Kv 

Litllo  Hock,  Ark... 

llaeon.  Ga 

Hacllaon.  AVU 

Manchester.  N.H.. 

MacDpUia.  Tmn 

llontrMl.Quo 

MUwaakee.  Wia.... 
KaiUiTUio.  Tenn.... 

Vewark.  N.J 

V«wark.Ohio 

3f«w  Haven.  Conn.. 
Vew  Oileana.  La  ... 
Ofdenabarg.  N.  Y. . 

Oafre«co,X.  7 

Pat^ivon,  N.  J 

PbiladelphuLPa... 

Plttaburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  B.  I 

PMn  land,  Greg 

Portland,  Me 

Qiii«beo,  Que 

Balelffh,  N.C 

Btchmond,  Va 

Boeheater.  N.  Y.... 

Barannab,  Ga 

flan  Franoiaco,  Cal. . 
ftjlt Lake,  Utah.... 
flnlat  Paul  Minn..  . 
Saint  Lonia,  Mo.... 
flprtnirfleld,  Maaa. . . 

BrncnM,  N.T 

nllahaaaer,  Fla  .... 
T^rrr  Baute,  Ind. . . 

Tolado.Obio 

T^Btvnto,  Ont 

TmT.  N.  Y 

Trenfon.  N.  J 

Uttea.  X.Y 

▼lck»bnrff.Mtao.... 
Waahlngton,D.  O... 
Wheeling,  w.Va... 
WUmin|(taii,N.O... 
Womtator,  Maaa.... 
Wilmington.  Del  ... 
ZMMariUarOblo.... 


IflTB. 
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Tan  woida. 
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75 
50 
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1  00 
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1  25 
00 
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76 
75 
26 
85 
10 
26 
25 
76 
80 

1  50 
75 
86 
26 
80 
50 
80 

2  50 
50 
00 

1  25 

76 

65 

1  25 

250 


1 
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40 

60 

60 

15 

40 

25 

O 

75 

25 

25 

% 
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1 

80 

26 

2 

50 

10 

26 

2 

40 

00 
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80 

75 

60 
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60 

10 

00 

50 

25 

25 

76 

60 

40 

40 

26 

16 

26 

00 

16 

40 

00 

96 

96 

40 

8 

Note. — ^The  cheap  rate  of  15  cents  from  New  York  to  Washington^ 
D.  C,  and  intermediate  points  is  the  result  of  active  competition.  That 
territory  is  now  covered  by  three  companies  in  opposition  to  the  Wesir 
•m  Union  (after  closing  of  the  Mutual  Union),  and  it  is  neirer  without 
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one  or  more  competitors  in  that  field,  large  or  small,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  telegraph  business  done  on  that  circuit. 

Probably  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made  for  comparison  of 
telegraph  rates  than  the  years  1873  and  18S3,  for  up  to  1873  and  for 
two  or  three  years  thereafter  the  Western  Union  Company  had  encount- 
ered no  real,  effective  competition,  and  they  had  been  enabled  to  pretty 
well  maintain  high  rates.  But  in  1875  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  wa^  re- 
organized, and  under  a  new  administration  built  thousands  of  miles  of 
new  lines  and  also  bought  up  some  smaller  concerns,  thus  in  one  year 
becoming  a  formidable  rival,  for  in  1876  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  com- 
menced a  war  of  rates,  establishing  a  uniform  tariflf  of  25  cents  be- 
tween all  points  east  of  Omaha,  Xebr.,  covered  by  their  own  lines.  This 
of  course  could  not  last  long,  and  soon  led  to  an  understanding  between 
the  two  companies.  Following  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  quick  sac- 
cession  were  two  other  important  rivals,  the  American  Union  and  Mu- 
tual Union  Companies,  so  that  the  reduction  forced  upon  the  Western 
Union  by  the  first-named  company  was  maintained  and  still  further 
reductions  made. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  opened  to  the  public  their  line  to 
Chicago  on  August  1,  at  the  rate  of  25  cent^  for  twenty  words.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Western  Union  ordering  a  re<luctiou  t«  15  cents  for 
ten  words  on  the  lines  of  the  Mutual  Union  Company  to  the  Siune  place, 
maintaining  the  half-dollar  rate  upon  their  own  liue  at  the  same  time. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

A.  H.  SEYMOUR, 


New^  York,  ^September  3,  1883. 
William  Godwin  Moody  recalled  and  further  examined. 

TheWiTNKSS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  I  take  u]»the  tale 
where  1  left  it  1  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  mistakes  niiHh*  hv  the 

m 

press  in  the  ivports  of  my  previous  testimony,  so  as  to  secun*  a  i-i»ri>H-- 
tion  of  them  if  practicable.  The  Tribune  reports  me  as  saying:,  in  n'pl\ 
to  a  question  propounded  by  Senator  Call  as  to  the  sourre  at'  my  inror 
mation  with  n\ixard  to  the  rents  paid  for  lands  in  the  South:  '*  Wi-Il.  I 
obtained  my  information  from  the  newspapers,  hut  Jis  cnrri'Spon«lfnt> 
are  usually  liars,  perhaps  1  ought  not  to  attach  much  valut*  t'i  tht'ir 
statements.''  I  Ik*;:  to  say  that  I  made  no  such  statement  a>  that.  Tht- 
Herald  reports  me  in  the  same  connection  as  saying:  ''  1  only  know  ihi- 
price  of  land  in  the  St»uth  from  the  rejjorts  of  newsj>aper  ci»rrcspondcnt>. 
wlu)  may  be  incorrigible  liars.'' 

Mv  statf*mcnt  was,  as  I  n'collcct  it,  that  I  had  «)l>tained  niv  intorma- 
tion  upon  tliat  point  solely  from  corrcspomlcnts  of  ncwspa]icrs.  and  that 
they  might  be  liars  ^'MiicoiTigiblc,"  perhaps;  I  cann(»t  >ay  a>  to  th»' 
adjeirtive).  but  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ]>Iacin;r  reliance  \\\hm\ 
them.  In  this  connection  1  will  say  that  for  the  gn*ater  aninuni  t>f  the 
infonnation  that  we  have  upon  these  matters  we  an*  inilcbteii  !«•  she 
newspapers,  and  1  have  no  dnubt  whatever  as  to  their  ^ii-neral  credi- 
bility. We  an*  indebted  to  the  industry  of  the  newspaiHT  corn?jiiNiiiil 
ents  and  rept»rtersfor  a  very  large  amount  %i  the  current  iuitirnMtion  of 
day,  and  1  have  no  doubt  a.s  a  general  thing  it  is  gi\i*n  truthl'ully. 

LAND-GRABBING   IN   TKXAS. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  wish  to  call  attenti«»n  to.    The  Herald^ 
in  commenting  u|K>n  my  testimony,  saiys:  "The  only  objection  to  Mr. 
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Moody's  statoment  is  that  the  condition  he  pictares  as  coiguFed  up  in 
his  own  imagination  will  not  bear  the  test  of  figures."  That  relates  to 
the  great  land  holdings  and  the  distribution  of  our  lands.  Now,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  report  from  Commissioner  Walsh,  of  Texas,  the  land 
oommissioner  of  that  State,  in  which  he  says:  '^  We  have  a  surplus  of 
oertiflcates  that  have  been  issued  over  and  above  the  vacant  domain 
subject  to  location  of  7,508,670  acres."  Those  are  certifi(.*ates  outstand- 
ing in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  vacant  lands  in  that  State.  That 
statement  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  land  commissioner  dated  March 
1, 1882.  In  his  report  dated  September  1  of  the  same  year  I  find  this 
statement:  *^The  introduction  in  our  State  of  what  is  known  as  the 
'Gould  and  the  Palmer  conMolidatiou  system  of  railroad  construction' 
brought  with  it  enten>rise  and  capital  from  all  paits  of  the  world,  and 
a  law  contemplating  the  gradual  aleiuation  of  our  domain  was  useuas  a 
means  of  acquiring  vast  solid  bodies  of  land  of  from  100,000  to  1,000,000 
acres.  Combinations  are  formed  at  the  county-seat  through  which,  by  the 
nae  of  borrowed  or  fictitious  names,  every  valuable  section  of  land  in  the 
country  is  tiled  on  and  thus  for  ninety  days  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
When  the  ninety  days  expire  and  the  files  lapse,  new  ones  are  made  by 
the  members  of  the  firm  simply  exchanging  the  numbers  of  the  sections 
and  refiling.  In  this  way  the  lands  are  practically  controlled  by  a  close 
corporation,  and  when  bona  fide  purchiisers  arrive  they  are  forced  to 
bay  the  privilege  of  purchasing  these  lands  from  the  State." 

So  much  for  the  method  by  which  and  the  extent  to  which  these  grabs 
have  been  going  on.  Objection  is  made  to  my  statement  with  regard  to 
onr  lands  going  into  the  possession  of  aliens.  The  Tribune  of  December 
14, 1882,  in  reiK)rting  the  testimony  before  the  New  York  State  senate 
committee  by  Jay  Oould,  uses  the  following  language : 

Th«  quest  ion  was: 

**  Ton  stated  that  spcH^ulatioxi  promoted  immigration ;  bow  does  it  do  this  ? — ^A.  It  in- 
dacea  the  construotiou  of  railroads  into  new  territories,  and  that  induces  the  roads  to 
■aod  abroad  to  gut  immigrants  to  settle  the  lands. 

"Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  infinenced  immigration  t — ^A.  That  is  impossible  to 
tell.     We  are  advertising  in  all  the  lands  abroiid.    The  immigrants  come,  and  may 

GOD  onr  lands  or  elsewhere.     When  I  was  in  Europe  yon  could  not  go  anywhere 
t  you  saw  asents  of  American  land-grant  companies. 

*'0.  Do  all  the  roads  have  these  agents T— A.  All  the  land-grant  roads;  the  Union 
sine. 


the  Central  Pacitic,  the  Atcbimin  and  Topeka,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the  Chicago 
•ad  Burlinirton,  the  Missouri  and  NebrnHka^  the  Kock  Island,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Tosaa,  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  the  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain." 

I  have  information  from  other  sources,  and  I  have  personal  acquaint- 
ances and  fViends  who  are  ojierating  as  agents  for  laud-grant  railroads, 
and  they  inform  me  that  all  the  kennels  of  Euroiie  are  raked  as  with  a 
Hoe-tooth  comb  for  emigrants  to  come  out  here  and  take  possession  of 
onr  lands  under  the  railroad  grants,  and  that  many  of  the  emigrants  leave 
Europe  with  their  contracts  for  lands  in  their  i>ockets.  Take  that  in 
connection  with  the  other  facts  which  I  have  given,  and  I  think  the  tes- 
timony is  conclusive  with  regard  to  a  very  large  portion  of  our  public 
domain  going  into  the  hands  of  aliens. 

BONANZA  FARMS  ESCAPE  TAXATION. 

In  my  testimony  here  the  other  day  I  think  I  had  closed,  or  nearly 
eloaed,  what  I  had  to  say  with  regard  to  large  farms  ov  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  lands.    I  should  have  stated  then  a  fact  which  you  are  proba- 
bly cognisant  of— at  all  events  it  is  almost  universally  known — ^that  all 
of  these  large  bodies  of  land  escape  taxation  on  the  ground  of  their  be- 
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ing  public  lands.  Tlicse  great  boDanza  farmers  who  are  holding  their  tent 
of  tbousands  and  hundr^s  of  thousands  of  acres  escape  taxation.  Th< 
lands  have  been  ceded  or  granted  to  the  railroads,  but  patents  have  uol 
l>ecu  issned  and  entered  u[>on  record  in  such  form  as  to  make  the  landf 
chargeable  to  the  railroad  companies  and  their  assigns.  Manifestly  then 
is  an  i  njuatice  in  that  thing  which  is  certainly  most  oppressive  to  tlio  small 
landholder.  Take  Dakota,  for  instance,  through  which  there  is  a  bell 
one  hundred  miles  in  width  on  one  road  crossing  the  State  latitudiually. 
and  there  are  two  or  three  other  roads  with  large  land  grants  all  escaping 
taxation ;  but  the  expense  of  government  must  be  met  by  somebody, 
and  the  only  resource  is  to  be  found  in  the  taxation  of  the  small  farm 
ers.  their  farms,  their  houses,  their  goods,  their  agncuUural  implements, 
anu  in  the  taxation  of  the  ])eople  occupying  the  small  towns,  for  the  large 
farmers,  as  I  was  inform^  when  I  was  up  there,  strive  to  escape  tuu 
tiou  in  that  lino  also. 

MONOPOLY  OF  MINERAL  LANDS. 

Now,  the  matter  of  monopoly  of  tiie  lands  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the 
agricultural  holdings,  but  it  i)ervades  almost  every  other  occnpation 
connected  with  land.  Take  the  mineral  lands,  for  instance,  they  arc 
monopolized  or  accumulated  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  into  im- 
mense tracts  and  are  used  to  suit  the  interests  of  those  persons,  not  the 
interests  of  the  public.  I  liavo  here  a  report  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
dated  July  17  last,  which  reads:  <^The  Mineral  Land  Company  ol 
Alabama  was  organized  here  to-day  with  W.  H.  Woods,  pre8ideut,*aDi] 
E.  Kandoli)h,  and  others,  all  of  New  York,  directors.  The  compnuv 
owns  all  the  lands  formerly  the  property  of  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dai 
ton  Railroad  Company,  comprising  450,000  acres,  much  of  which  cou 
tains  valuable  coal  and  iron  mines." 

It  is  notorious,  too,  that  all  the  coal  lands  in  our  country,  or  at  lea^t 
in  the  Middle  States,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists,  and  that  tliejE 
regulate  the  output  of  tliose  mines. with  distinct  inference  to  extortin); 
the  greatest  possible  price  from  the  consumers.  They  say  to  the  wurk 
men  in  the  mines :  ^'  You  may  work  so  many  days  in  a  wecb,  or  so  man]! 
weeks  in  a  month,  or  so  many  months  in  a  year,  but  the  remainder  o; 
the  time  you  must  lie  idle";  and  this,  although  those  men  when  tlio} 
are  at  work  receive  the  lowest  possible  wages  for  their  labor — indee<; 
their  wages  hardly  afford  them  a  subsistence,  for  the  most  wretrhci: 
pictures  you  can  lind  in  our  country  are  to  be  seen  in  the  huts  of  tfa« 
coal  mines  in  the  mining  regions.  Yet.  although  their  pay  is  so  wretcheti 
the}'  are  compelled  to  lie  idle  a  consicierable  portion  of  the  time,  just  ui 
it  hu])pens  to  suit  the  interests  of  these  monoi)olists.  You  will  l^^e  v 
reported  in  the  papers  that  the  coal  barons,  as  they  may  l>e  calliHl,  havi 
decided  upon  a  certain  output  for  the  coming  year,  oV  for  tho  ciimin; 
month,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  employment  is  to  be  given  to  tin 
workmen  and  that  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  so  much  |H*r  ton  t'nr  th* 
coal  delivered  at  the  pert  or  delivered  in  the  market.  TLey  have  a  {h  r 
fected  systematized  pooling  arrangement,  a  trade  union  that  dcK*si«  i><> 
fail  in  its  strikes. 

MONOPOLY  OF  TDCBKB  LANDS. 

In  the  timlier  lands  there  is  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  syntem  o 
monopoly,  the  same  aggressive  domination  of  a  few  who  are  combine*. 
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together  for  their  own  interests.    For  example,  I  find  an  item  in  the 
Tribune  as  follows : 

The  Ifobite  and  Obio  Railroad  has  sold  all  its  pine  lands,  comprisin^j^abont  765,000 
in  Alabama  and  BJississippi,  to  a  laud  and  fumbor  company.  It  is  said  to  uave 
the  largest  transaction  of  the  kind  on  record  in  the  South. 


From  the  Tribune  of  yesterday  I  cut  an  editorial  article  in  which  I 
And  the  following  language: 

A  railroad  company  has  acquired  the  rif^ht  to  purchase  a  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  Adirondack  fon^st.  It  already  owns  half  a  milliou  acres.  We  bvlievt*  that  it  will 
strike  (bo  majority  of  our  citizcuH  that  it  in  an  uncommonly  f;ood  project  to  supiiress 
in  its  initial  h.irm less  state.  •  •  •  The  State  aM  a  whole  has  a  grvuttT  Rtuke  in 
tbe  Adinmilacks  than  liuy  association  of  individuals  can  have.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
nfefpiards  of  New  York,  seeing  that  it  coutains  the  fountain  head  of  the  noble  streams 
that  serve  oor  physical  aud  commercial  prosperity. 

ncre  you  have  one  item  from  the  Soutli  and  one  from  the  North — one 
from  Alabama  and  another  from  the  State  of  New  York.  I  know  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  that  my  natire  State,  Maine,  has  been 
almost  eom])lctely  denuded  of  its  valuable  timber.  I  tbink,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  your  State,  New  Hampshire,  has  sufiered  in  a  similar  nmn- 
nefy  though  perhaps  not  to  quite  ti^o  great  an  extent.  So  has  Peunsyl- 
▼nnia,  so  has  Michigan,  so  has  ^linuesota,  so  have  all  the  States  in  the 
Union.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  this  business  of  the  destruction  of  our 
forests,  the  denudation  of  our  lands,  the  turning  of  our  territory  into  an 
arid  waste  carried  ou  on  a  grand  scale,  go  to  the  Pacillc  COcist;  already 
a  large  part,  and  the  most  valuable  part,  of  the  timber  in  the  State  of 
Gnlifurnia  has  been  swept  away;  and  the  whole  territory  about  Puget 
Sound  and  all  that  northern  country  is  being  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. There  you  will  see  the  most  extensive  machinery  and  the  most 
powerful  destructive  forces  in  full  operation.  The  timber  is  sent  from 
tLuse  parts  of  our  country  all  over  the  Paciilc  Ocean;  it  goes  to  Asia, 
it  goes  to  l^outli  America,  it  goes  to  Australia,  it  goes  to  every  point 
that  can  be  rea<'hed  by  ocean  vessels.  Ou  a  smaller  scale  the  sanie 
thing  has  been  dune  in  the  East  and  is  being  done  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  to-day.  At  the  rate  which  our  timber  is  now  being  de- 
atro^'ed,  in  a  century  hence  we  shall  have  no  timber  in  our  country'.  In 
that  short  period  of  time  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  work  such  as 
would  have  reipiired  o^ons  to  accomplish  in  past  ages.  Itussia  is  feel- 
ing tbe  eilV?cts  of  the  same  kind  of  operations  ou  her  timber  lands,  and 
bj  a  rei'ent  edict  of  the  Emperor  the  work  has  been  stopped,  the  timber 
lands  which  were  furmerly  granted  to  the  nobility  have  been  restored  to 
fLe  Crown,  and  the  cutting  of  the  timber  brought  under  control.  By  the 
press  reports  I  notice  that  even  Mexico  is  taking  steps  to  restore  the 
timber  that  has  been  destroyed  in  the  great  mining  operations  that  have 
been  carried  on  there;  a  contract  has  been  entercHl  into  by  which  three 
or  four  millions  of  ti^ees  are  to  be  set  out  within  a  given  time  in  the  great 
ceutnd  plateau  between  the  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  that  ter- 
ritory having  been  almost  completely  denuded  of  timber  by  the  great 
milling  operations  in  Mexico  iu  the  piist 

MONOPOLY  OP  OIL  LANDS. 

And  this  spirit  of  monopoly  goes  farther.  It  has  taken  our  agricnlt- 
Qral  lands,  it  has  taken  our  miueral  lands,  it  has  taken  our  timber 
lands,  aud  it  has  taken  our  oil  lands.  It  has  been  only  a  few  years 
rinoe  tbe  business  of  extracting  petroleum  reached  any  considerable 
dogiee  of  magnitude.    At  present  we  are  exi)ortiug  petroleum  by  mill- 
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ions  and  millions  of  barrels  x>6r  annum,  distributing  it  all  over  the 
world  ^  thousands  and  thousands  of  wells  have  been  sunk,  bat  many  of 
those  wells,  extending  over  a  vast  tract  of  territory,  have  become  worth- 
less, and  the  oil  men  are  looking  for  new  oil  deposits  to  exhaust.  At 
the  rate  at  which  oil  production  and  distribution  are  going  on  at  pres- 
ent there  will  be  nothing  left  for  another  generation.  This  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly, this  spirit  of  destruction,  this  spirit  of  greed,  the  saciificing  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  by  a  few,  and  the  building  up  of  a  plutocracy,  has  developed  to 
a  greater  extent  here  than  in  any  other  country  either  in  the  present  or 
at  any  previous  period. 

RAILBOAD  AND  TELEOBAPH  MONOPOLIES. 

Even  our  highways,  our  avenues  of  communication  of  every  kind  are 
in  the  hands  of  monopolists  and  capitalists,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Creneral  Post-Office.  You  have  recently  had  before  you  as  a 
witness  the  president  ot  one  of  the  largest  of  these  corporations  and  he 
has  told  the  tale  how  they  monopolize  and  control  all  telegraphic  com- 
munication— and  that  is  one  of  the  most  important — everything  in 
short  is  being  monopolized.  Even  after  the  grain  has  been  taken  from 
the  field  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  monopolists.  While  the 
small  farmer  can  get  only  from  20  to  GO  or  at  most  70  cents  ]ier  bushel 
for  his  grain,  we  as  consumers  are  paying  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bushel 
for  it.  A  most  interesting  statement  of  the  manner  in  whicli  bread  is 
made  dear  is  found  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Xorth  American  Keview  by 
Henry  D.  Lloyd.  He  described  it  most  graphically.  Mr.  litmld  in 
his  testimony,  to  which  1  have  already  rt»ferri»d,  being  examineil  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prices  of  wheat,  was  asked  the  following  questions  :nid  made 
the  following  answers: 

i^.  Do  you  kuow  what  jiricrs  the  westiTii  |irodnc«*rN  nvrive  fi»r  ihi'ir  \*  hi  :it  iii  the 
loi'jil  nmrkoti*? — A.  It  varifs  acconliii^  to  tl>c  j»rirf*  at  Chira>;oaiiil  S.iiiii  l,4ni:«.. 

Q.  What  is  the  aviTajrt*  priiv  nvriviMl  ?-— A.  Thi-nMj*  a  prrtty  \vid»"  tliu-Titatton. 
They  want  a  dollar  for  tln-ir  wheat  aiul  are  not  Kiiti>tie<l  with  \v*t^,  I  think  thi*y  ^•t 
about  70  cents  now. 

In  my  trips  through  tlie  West  70  cents  whs  the  highest  tign re  thiit  I 
could  learn  anywhere  that  the  small  fanners  nreiwd  lor  tln-ir  \vhf;»t, 
and  in  many  phtees  1  tbuml  that  they  were  ecmiiK'lhHl  to  taki*  a>  Inw  as 
30.  28,  -5,  and  in  some  instances  1*0,  i)r  i*ven  IS  cents. 

By  the  C*n airman: 

Question.  In  what  imrl  of  the  Wi*,st  was  tliat  ? — Answi-r.  That  was 
in  Kans;!^.  Tlie  penple  at  Sterling,  in  Kansas,  infurnuMl  uw  that  tht- 
farmers  brought  their  wheat  in  thr.re  iVir  iln»  markt-t.  and  ilnir  oflVr 
was  l!r>  cents  a  bushel :  and  many  of  thmi  hanh*d  it  hutnt*. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  in  ISTO,  whi-n  1  was  ihtn-.  that  th«'\ 
gavr  me  that  information.     A  thousand  viMrs  ago,  Mr.  CliairriMn.  t!n- 
gri'at  Norman  bastanl,  William  the  C«»n«|uiTi»r,  invadtnl  hn^rlaiiii.  U* 
oame  its  master,  and  (iiviiii-d  its  lands  among  the  iiit-thmats  l^ht»  f«il 
lowfd  his  fortunes.    V'wv  hunilri'«l  vi-ars  lati*r  Knghmd's  n»yal  l»iga:ii!sj, 
thi*  Ei^ihth  lli-nry.  drsjioilrd  ihr  rhuirh  of  lu-r  hin«N  and  e«»nfi  rntl 
them,Mi(h  palt'ntM»f  ni»hiliiy,ui>«»n  those  whi»  nunist«'n*«l  to  hisp;k^>:<>n«>. 
Hnt  in  neither  ease  was  ihrre  a  pi*neral  plnndrr  of  thf  j»iH»i»li' l'\  lhi»s*- 
royal  n»blH?rs,  and  nowhere  within  ihr  pn'st*iii  realm  of  i-ivili7ati«*n  dur 
ing  the  last  thousand  yesirs  ha<«  the  truek  of  an  army  of  inva-Mun  or 
the  progresH  of  war  lHH.*n  followtnl  by  mi  complete  and  iiyflt«matie  Kpolt- 
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ations  of  the  people  and  monopoly  of  all  the  lesonrceB  of  a  nation  as  is 
the  spoliation  of  the  United  States  by  land  thieves,  monopolists,  and 
plunderers  of  every  name  and  natnre. 

Q.  What  do  yon  moan  by  that  1 — A.  I  mean  to  make  that  a  summing 
up  and  a  comparison  of  the  way  in  which  our  lands  of  every  kind,  and  the 
resources  of  onr  country,  its  roads,  its  mines,  its  intelligence,  have  been 
monopolized  and  absorbed  by  a  class,  and  a  very  small  class,  in  onr  com- 
munity. All  of  which  runs  directly  to  the  oppression  and  deprivation 
of  tiie  people  generally  of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  their 
comfort,  and  even  to  their  sustenance. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  result  which  you  apprehend,  or  that 
it  has  already  taken  place  1 — A.  Only  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Then  that  is  a  condition  which  may  arrive,  but  which  has  not  yet 
arrived  1 — ^A.  I  am  merely  speaking  of  what  has  been  done.  What  will 
be  hereafter  is  a  matter  for  further  consideration. 

Q.  Speaking  of  these  ^Mand  thieves,"  have  they  obtained  anything 
but  what  the  Government  has  granted  to  themt — A.  Yes,  a  great  deal; 
I  pointed  that  out  the  other  day.  I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  the 
other  day  the  fact  that  where  the  Government  had  granted  odd-num- 
bered sections  of  land,  and  had  reserved  the  even-numbered  sections, 
those  even  sections  have  gone  with  the  odd  ones  by  the  process  of  cap- 
ture which  I  described. 

Q.  The  water  runs  down  hill  and  runs  through  both  lots,  and  the  lands 
are  grazing  lands,  so  the  ownership  of  the  water,  you  say,  practically 
oontrols  the  whole.  But  the  Gk)veniment  owns  half  the  water  and  half 
the  land.  Now,  why  has  not  the  Government  captured  the  '^  thieves"  as 
much  as  the  ^'  thieves"  have  captured  the  Government  t — ^A.  The  why,  I 
cannot  answer. 

Q.  But  those  lands  you  know  are  not  improved  to  any  great  extent, 
and  do  you  not  know  that  these  ^'  laud  thieves"  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  get  population  upon  their  land,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cultivated  t — 
A.  A  certain  class  is;  another  class  is  not.  One  cla^s  is  fencing  in  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  and  biking  in  of  course  the  even  sections  with  the 
odd  sections.  Upon  those  lands,  thcHc  i>eople  are  pasturing  their  cattle, 
and  they  have  not  shown  any  disposition  to  dis]>ose  of  the  lands.  I 
have  reference  now  to  the  cattle  ranches.  As  to  the  agricultural  lands, 
yon  will  find  that  these  men  have  run  their  plows  through  the  even  and 
the  odd  sections  alike,  for  miles  upon  miles  in  extent,  and  in  that  way 
hare  taken  i>osse8sion  of  the  public  lands. 

Q.  Have  tbey  purchased  or  obtained  title  from  the  Government  f — 
A.  They  have  not  purchased  or  obtained  title,  but  I  have  seen  accounts, 
in  pax>e'rs  that  have  been  sent  to  me,  of  parties  having  attempted  to 
obtain  those  lands  under  the  process  provided  by  law  for  obtaining  the 
even  sections,  and  those  parties  have  been  arrested  as  trespassers,  and, 
by  the  action  of  the  local  courts,  the  i>eople  who  have  gone  in  upon 
those  lands  in  the  manner  I  have  described  have  been  confirmed  in  their 
poMe8Sor>'  rights. 

Q.  Then  it  is  probable  that  their  claims  are  based  on  the  law,  is  it 
not,  if  the  courts  have  said  sot — A.  The  courts  have  ruled  that  their 
possession  is  good. 

Q.  Then  you  can  hardly  say  that  those  men  have  stolen  those  lands 
onleas  they  have  stolen  them  according  to  law,  can  ^^ou  f — A.  They 
liAve  taken  them  outside  of  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  as  I 
lead  those  provisions. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  the  courts,  it  seems,  reail  them  differently,  do  they  not  1-* 
A«  They  appear  to. 
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.  Q.  Tlicn  tlio  cx)urt8  and  tho  "  tiiiovcs'^  must  be  in  collnmonl — A.  They 
appear  to  sustain  one  another.  Now,  these  are  matters  which  operate 
directly  upon  labor  in  this  country 

Q.  JIow  much  of  the  laboring  population  of  the  United  States  is  west 
of  tiie  Mississippi  Kivert — A.  1  cannot  tell  you;  I  have  not  examined 
that  point 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  working  people  are 
affected  by  these  land  spoliations  f — A.  I  should  think  a  larger  number 
than  a  million  and  a  half  were  affected  by  them. 

Q.  Of  course  you  do  not  mean  that  tho  spoliations  cover  all  the  land 
of  ail  the  States  west  of  the  ISIississippi  t — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  But  the  lands  to  which  you  do  refer  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  West  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — or  do 
you  include  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Territories  t — ^A.  I  include  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Territories.  Tiiis  system  has  been  carried  on  on 
the  Pacific  coast  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  where  else.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  the  very  largest  bonanza  farms  have  been  made  iu  Cali- 
foruici. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  your  statement  relates  to  mineral  lands  it  relates 
maiuly  to  those  in  the  West! — A.  Mainly  there;  but  as  to  the  coal  and 
iron  lands  it  relates  also  to  the  older  States. 

WHY  THE  SMALL  FABMEB  CANNOT  COMPETE  WITH  THE  ^^BONAIYZA'* 

FABMEB. 

I  will  now  with  your  permission  refer  to  a  question  which  Senator 
Gall  asked  me  at  my  last  examination.  lie  askeU  me  why  it  was  that 
the  smajl  fanner  could  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  large  fanner,  the 
bonanza  farmer.  That  is  not  the  exact  language  of  the  qiiostion,  but  it 
is  the  substance  of  it.  15y  some  rerc»rence  to  the  farmer's  family  I 
believe  that  1  did  not  preserve  my  first  statement  in  the  strength  ^i^liich 
1  think  it  deserved,  I  wish  now  to  put  the  why  and  I  he  wherefore  iu  die* 
tinct  terms  whieh  may  be  understootl  by  any  one.  The  labor  of  one  man 
working  a  small  farm,  and  the  labor  of  one  man  working  as  a  servant 
ui>on  a  large  farm,  are  chargeable  with  great  inequalities  iu  exjHMise. 
The  small  fanner  finds  his  product  charged  with  the  subsistence  of  a 
family.  The  average  family  in  our  country  consists  of  about  five  mem- 
bers; so  that  tho  small  farmer  fin«ls  the  i)ro<luet  of  his  lalM>r  charged 
with  the  subsistence  of  five  i)ersons  for  a  full  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  one  man  upon  a  bonanza  tarm  is  eliarge- 
able  only  with  the  expense  of  his  wages  and  subsistenre timing  the  tiuie 
that  he  works.  Ui)on  the  bonanza  farm  the  laborer  is  employed  on  an 
average  less  than  half  the  year,  but  we  will  say  half  the  year,  ami  con- 
sequently the  ]u*oduct  of  his  labor  is  charged  with  his  sul)si>tenro  for 
only  six  months.  l>ut  you  will  remember  that  the  prothiet  of  the  one 
man's  labor  u]>on  the  small  farm  is  charged  with  the  subsistence  of  five 
person  for  twelve  months.  So  that  the  relation  between  the  two  stands 
about  iis  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the  large  farmer  and  against  the  small 
farmer.  I  think  that  statement  is  very  simple,  easily  understood,  and 
absolutely  correct. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Ton  mean  by  that  that  a  man  ought  not  to  have  any  children 
A.  No,  air ;  I  don't  mean  anything  of  Uio  kind* 
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By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  land  will  not  prodnce  as  mncli  for 
a  nian  if  he  is  poor  as  if  he  is  rich  t — A.  I  moan  to  say  that  the  hind  pro- 
dacing  the  same  for  each  man*s  labor— couceiliuf;  the  product  for  each 
man*8  labor  to  be  the  same,  the  charges  that  that  product  has  to  bear  ars 
entirely  different  in  the  two  cases.  Snpn^ise  that  the  man  who  works  on 
the  small  fiirm  has  100  bnshels  of  wheui  a«  the  product  of  his  labor,  and 
that  the  labor  of  one  man  on  the  large  fiirm  also  produces  the  same 
amoant of  wheat,  namely*  100  bushels,  then  each  of  the  two  men  has  100 
boahels  of  wheat;  but  the  man  having  a  family  is  oomi^elled  to  charge 
the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family  for  one  year  upon  that  pro- 
duct, while  the  charge  in  the  other  case  is  only  the  wages  and  the  sub- 
aistenoe  of  the  man  tiuring  the  time  he  is  producing  it. 

Q.  Your  point  is  that  if  one  of  those  men  h;)s  a  dozen  chiUlren,  he  has 
to  feed  them  out  of  the  100  bushels  of  wheat,  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  question,  because  the  other  man  may  have  a  dozen  children  also. — 
A.  True ;  but  I  am  s|)eaking  now  of  why  the  one  c;iuuot  succeeil  as  well 
as  the  other.  The  bonanza  farmer  charges  to  that  100  bushels  of  wheat, 
prodnced  upon  his  large  farm  by  the  labor  of  one  man,  only  the  expense 
that  that  man  has  been  to  him.  and  that  amounts  only  to  the  man*s 
wages  and  the  cost  of  his  subsistence  for  six  months. 

Q.  But  don*t  you  see  that  that  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  easel 
If  you  are  a  good  fiirmer  and  you  have  forty-four  children,  and  I  am  a 
had  farmer  and  have  none,  with  a  given  amount  of  means  and  opportu- 
nity, you  will  make  more  money  out  of  the  land  than  I  will.  It  is  a  ques* 
tion  of  the  productiveness  of  the  laud  and  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
labor  employed  upon  the  land — not  a  question  of  family. — A.  I  did  not 
propose  in  what  1  have  been  saying  to  answer  but  one  single  point, 
namely,  your  question,  why  cannot  the  small  tarmer  succeed  as  well  as 
the  large  farmer  ?  In  answer  to  that  question  I  have  said,  and  1  repent^ 
that  the  small  farmer  is  compelled  to  charge  his  own  subsistence  and  the 
labsistence  of  his  family  to  his  individual  product,  while  the  charge 
against  the  individual  product  of  the  laborer  upon  the  large  farm  is  only 
his  wages  and  his  subsistence  during  the  months  that  he  is  engaged. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  affirm  the  proposition  that  in  onler  to  be 
a  small  farmer  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  shall  have  a  large  family  T — 
A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  I  have  affirmed  no  such  proposition.  I  have  given 
yon  the  naked  fact  as  it  stands. 

Q.  Your  proposition  is,  in  effect,  that  the  small  farmer  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  man  of  ii^mily,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  be  a  wago- 
laborcr  on  a  bonanza  farm,  it  is  necessary  for  the  man  to  have  no  chil- 
dren. Of  course,  the  question  of  family  lias,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  If  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  farmer  who  has  sev- 
eral children  cannot  save  as  much  money,  other  things  being  eipnil,  aa 
the  farmer  who  has  no  family,  that  is  undoubtedly  true.— A.  That  was 
not  the  question  pi-opoundecl  to  me. 

Q.  The  question  pro])ounded  to  you  was,  why  is  it,  as  you  say  it  is, 
that  one  man,  as  a  man — not  as  a  man  having  a  wife  and  fannly,  but 
aimply  c^s  one  man  working  for  himself  on  a  small  farm,  cannot  make 
as  much  money  relatively  as  another  man  working  on  a  large  farm  can 
make  t  Why  is  there  more  skill  in  the  farmer,  and  more  prod  net  ivcnoaa 
iu  tho  land,  in  the  one  case  than  iu  the  other  T  The  elenients  that  make 
Bonej  in  farming  are,  first,  fertility  of  soil  and  suitableness  of  climate ; 
and,  second,  skill  and  industiy  in  tho  application  of  labor  to  the  iioiL 
TbcMe  aro  the  sole  factors  of  production  in  farming ;  and  tliat  being  r" 
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the  question  is  why  the  man  who  works  apou  the  large  farm  should  be 
more  successful  than  the  man  who  works  upon  the  small  one  f — A.  And 
still  the  naked  question  that  you  asked  me  is  answered,  and  correctly 
answered,  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  already  answered  it. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  it  in  another  form.  Assuming  that  neither  of  the 
men  in  question  has  a  wife  or  children,  how  will  the  csise  stand  when 
you  thus  put  them  both  on  the  same  foundation f — A.  But  they  are  not 
and  cannot  be  on  the  same  foundation.  However,  I  am  willing  to  accei>t 
it  as  you  put  it. 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  man  who  has  children  will 
make  more  money  than  the  single  man.    That  is  my  experience. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Whydon'tyoudrawyourcomparisonbetweenthemau whoowns the 
land  that  he  alone  farms  for  himself  instead  of  being  a  wage-worker  for 
the  bonanza  farmer,  and  the  small  farmer  who  does  not  own  the  lautl? — 
A.  Simply  because  that  was  not  the  way  Senator  Call  put  his  qiiostiim. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  one  man  with  his  500  iicres,  carrying  on  liiit 
fiinning  alone,  cannot  make  as  much  money  in  i>roportion  as  the  bonanza 
farmer  witii  his  forty  men  assisting  him  cultivating  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  times  as  much  land?    [Not  answered.] 

Mr.  Call.  Where  there  is  one  man  that  cultivates  500  acres  of  land 
there  are  one  hundred  men  who  cultivate  50,  GO,  80,  or  100  acres, 

Q.  I  mean  the  small  laud  holder.  Does  the  bonanza  farmer  get  any 
more  wheat  in  proportion  to  his  expenses  than  the  other  man  gett^T — A. 
He  does. 

Q.  Whyf — A.  Thatquestioninvolvesthesame]>oints  that  I  made  in 
answering  Senator  Cull. 

Q.  Well,  take  a  small  farmer  who  has,  say,  live  children,  and  a 
bonanza  farmer  who  has  live  children,  each  liiiving  his  wife  living, 
which  of  those  two  will  niakf  iiu)st  nitMiey  in  proportion  t«»  hisfxpi*usfs ! 
Of  course  what  a  man  ]>uts  into  tho  inaiiitciiaiici*  of  his  family  is  not  a 
part  of  the  exp(?uses  of  farming,  it  is  jiart  of  the  i)nKiuet  of  fanning. — 
A.  That  is  chargrd  to  the  pro<luet. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  thing  that  anybody  who  has  a  family  has  to 
meet.  Thf  qu<*sli«)n  is  not  what  has  to  b«»  rliargt'd  to  tin*  pn)iluft.  Uiii 
what  is  the  n*lative  amount  in  each  <'asi*  of  tin*  i»nnincr  itself? — A.  The 
small  farmer  cultivating  a  small  farm  is  dependent  upon  his  own  labor, 
and  that  involves  the  expemlilure  «»f  a  lull  vear's  time  wiili  oniv  a  eer 
tain  amount  ol'  i>ro<luet.  Now,  t  hat  sanu*  amount  v\'  ]U'oilnet  is  prf Mluet-il 
by  the  one  man  upon  the  lioiran/a  farm  with  an  exju'iiditureof  ienn  than 
half  the  time  occupied  in  ihe  iiilifr  rase:  tor  you  will  tind  that  (he  a\fr 
age  time  of  the  eniploymenl  nf  the  laliorer>  on  iImim*  Iar;:e  Uinan/.i 
farms  is  not  <ine-halt'.  is  only  about  oiirtnuuh  of  the  year.  So  th.it. 
against  the  lal^or  or  the  )>nHluct  ot'  ilir  lalior  i>t  the  on**  niaii  u{Hin  The 
bonanza  farm,  I  here  is  only  threr  monihs  wa;:ts  and  m:iinti-nane«-  to  be 
charged,  while  in  the  ca>«*  ol'  th**  small  larnit-r  theie  is  the  wlmlr  \far'«. 
lalior  ami  subsisienrt».  Now  if  \ou  multiplv  oni-  louiMi  nt  a  vear  j'\ 
the  numher  (»f  persi»ns  employed  ujion  tli**  lar.:**  lari:',  \o\\  will  tiinl 
tin*  dillcrence  in  |>n«poiTinii,  mn  well  as  the  difb-n-ne*'  actually,  lM-twi  •:! 
the  results  on  the  s:nall  r.uiii  lo  the  laiirTi  and  the  ie*»ull^  to  the  taiujer 
on  the  large  tarm. 

Q.  Th«*  small  tanm-r  i-annot  run  a  steam  [ilow.  can  ht- ? — A.  No.  •iir. 

Q.  lie  cannot  run  a  hi»rse  rake;  he  cannot  do  forty  tiuie>  a^  mm-li 
work  by  means  of  uiachiiH*ry  as  \\v  otherwise  eonhl. 

Mr.  Call.  Whv  can't  he  / 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Bccaase  it  takes  several  men  to  run  a  steam-plow. 

Mr.  Gall.  Canuot  several  farmers  combine  t 

The  Chairman.  That  is  cooiieration. 

Mr.  Gall.  It  is  co-oi.eratiou  in  running  the  plow,  but  not  in  any  other 
respect — not  in  dividing  the  proceeds. 

The  Witness.  In  further  answer  to  your  question.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  that  beyond  the  facts  I  have  already  stated,  beyond  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  occupied  and  in  the  expense  chargeable  against  the 
Iinxluct  in  the  two  cases,  the  large  farmer  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
aaeof  the  steam-plow,  the  steam-thrasher,  harvesters,  cultivators,  rollers, 
and  all  the  machinery  that  is  in  use  upon  those  large  farms,  and  which 
cannot  be  brought  into  use  by  the  small  farmer,  even  by  co-operation, 
or  at  least  cannot  be  brought  into  use  nearly  so  economically  as  they 
can  be  by  the  large  farmer,  where  the  whole  of  the  work  is  upon  his 
own  £arm. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Upon  one  of  the  Dalrymple  farms  there  are  seven 
steam-engines  at  work  throughout  the  harvesting,  and  they  occupy 
their  positions  in  the  field  as  permanent  fixtures. 

Q.  Why  are  they  permanent! — A.  Because  they  are  placed  in  certain 
positions  in  the  field  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  haul 
the  grain  short  distances  to  the  machines  than  it  is  to  change  the  posi- 
tions of  the  machines. 

Q.  Admitting  that  to  be  so,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can't  get  a 
portable  steam-engine  adequsite  to  do  steam  plowing  t-  A.  Those  are 
portable  engines,  all  that  1  have  seen,  but  I  sa^'  it  is  found  to  be  more 
economical  to  draw  the  grain  from  the  stack  or  from  the  shocks  directly 
to  the  machine  than  to  change  the  machine  to  various  parts  of  the  field, 
unless  the  field  is  very  large  and  the  farmer  has  only  one  machine  of 
the  kind.  But,  as  a  matter  of  faot,  I  state  that  upon  those  large  farms 
thvy  have  a  number  of  msichines  conveniently  distributed,  so  that  it  is 
more  convenient  and  more  economiciil  to  draw  the  grain  to  them  than 
to  move  them  to  the  grain. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  farming 
business  of  this  country  to  any  large  extent  is  done  by  steam-])lows? — 
A.  Not  to  any  large  extent  by  steam-plows,  but  by  steam-thi^ashers  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Steam])lows  have  been  brought  into  use  in  our 
ooHntry  so  far  to  only  a  very  small  extent;  but  the  gang  i)low,  which 
bas  taken  the  place  to  a  great  extent  of  the  steam-plow  as  used  in  En- 
glandy  is  more  economical.  Now,  I  think  1  have  shown  you  the  economy' 
of  the  thrashef  upon  a  large  farm  as  compared  with  a  small  farm. 

Q«  You  are  going  on  now  to  show  us  what  will  be  the  condition  of 
things  when  these  improvements  are  in  general  use,  are  you  not! — A.  I 
bave  been  telling  you  what  is  the  fact  at  the  present  tiine.  Now,  with 
regsud  to  the  small  farmer  being  able  to  use  the  steam-thrasher,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  thrasher  would  have  to  be  changed  every  two  or  three 
days,  or  perhaps  oftener,  from  one  farm  to  another,  so  that  the  neces- 
iiity  for  these  changes  would  make  it  imi>ossible  for  the  small  farmer  to 
use  the  machine  economically.  That  applies  to  grain,  and  the  same  is 
Ime  in  regard  to  com.  In  the  large  cornfields  they  will  put  in  two, 
thre^  four,  or  even  ten  horse  buskers,  and  husk  thousands  of  bushels  of 
eorn  in  a  day.  Those  machines  remain  in  the  field  at  points  convenient 
tor  nsei  being  but  rarely  moved,  and  they  will  shell  vast  quantities  of 
eorn  at  a  very  slight  expense,  ^ut  they  cannot  be  used  successfully 
bf  the  small  fiArmer,  for  the  same  reason  that  applies  to  the  grain  ma- 

ea  o— (5  LAW) 
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chinery.  Therefore,  the  small  flEurmer  is  compeUed  to  make  ase  of  the 
less  powerful  and  less  economical  machines.  So  that  in  every  point  of 
view  the  small  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  large 
farmer. 

INOBBASE  m  THE  NTJMBEB  OF  LABOE  FABMS. 

I  think  I  heard  yon  [Mr.  Call]  say  just  now  that  large  farms  do  not 
prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  tins  country.  Let  me  give  yon  some  fig- 
ures on  that  subject.  In  1860  the  number  of  farms  of  500  acres  and  lees 
than  1,000  acres  in  the  free  States  was  3,472 ;  in  1870,  in  the  same  States, 
the  number  was  6,951.  In  the  year  1860  the  number  of  fieirms  of  1,000 
acres  and  over  in  the  free  States  was  791;  in  1870  the  number  was  1,507: 
showing  that  in  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the  farms  of  500  acres  ana 
less  than  1,000  more  than  doubled,  while  those  of  1,000  acres  and  over 
increased  90^  per  cent.  But,  taking  the  whole  country  for  two  decades, 
we  find  that  the  ten  years  between  1870  and  1880  have  been  marked  by 
a  gigantic  growth  of  the  large  farm  interest.  In  1860  the  whole  num- 
ber of  farms  of  500  acres  and  less  than  1,000  in  the  United  States  was 
20,319;  in  1870  the  number  was  15,873;  in  1880,  75,972.  Of  the  1,000- 
acre  farms  and  over,  there  were,  in  1860, 5,364 ;  in  1870, 3,720 :  in  1880, 
28,578.  The  decrease  between  1860  and  1870  resulted  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  large  plantations  in  the  South,  and  was  confine<l  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  You  ought  to  teU  us  how  many  farms  there  are  of  from  40  acres 
to  80  acres  or  100  acres,  in  order  that  we  may  get  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion between  the  large  and  the  small  farms. — A.  I  can  only  give  yoa 
an  approximation.  The  whole  number  of  farms,  approximately,  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  4,000,000.  The  number  varies  bat 
little  from  tbat  figure,  and  of  those  4,000,000  one  and  a  quarter  million 
are  tenant  farmers. 

Q.  Leave  the  tenancy  out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  because  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  your  proposition  about  large  and  small  farms. — 
A.  The  increase  in  the  large  farms  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade 
has  l>e^n  about  33  per  cent. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  where  you  have  only  one  before  an<l  you  get  another,  so 
as  to  make  two,  the  increase  is  more  than  33  i>er  cent.  But  75,000  oot 
ot  4,000,000  is  an  inappreciable  quantity  to  account  for  any  grt*at  evil 
in  proiluction. — A.  But  each  of  those  7V>,(K)0  farnw  will  n/ake  from  50 
to  100  or  200  of  the  small  farniH. 

Q.  Where  is  your  proof  of  that  f  Your  ceuRus  showH  the  farms  of 
500  acres  or  1,000  acres,  which  are  by  no  meauH  bonanza  fannft. — A. 
"  Farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over" — that  includes  all  the  bonanza  farma. 

Q.  My  dear  sir,  there  are  thousands  of  farms  in  this  country  of  1,000 
acres  of  which  not  more  than  100  acres  are  cultivated. — A.  That  may 
be. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact  which  has  resulted  from  the  general  C4>Ddition  of 
the  country. — A.  But  what  i  was  trying  to  establish  is  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  1870  the  total  number  of  small  farms  was  about  3,000,0(N), 
there  were  in  1880  about  4,000,000,  which  shows  an  increase  during  that 
(iei*ade  of  about  33  per  cent.  In  the  same  decade  the  increase  in  the 
large  farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over  has  been  800  per  cent. 

EVILS  OF  THE  BONAKZA   FARM  SYSTEM. 

Q.  Therefore,  yon  consider  that  in  the  future  there  are  to  be 
and  more  of  the  large  CBomsf— A.  That  is  the  wi^  I  look  at  iU 
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Q.  And  prospectively  you  &ee  evils  resulting  t — A.  I  not  only  see 
evils  prospectively,  bat  I  lind  evils  existing  at  the  present  time.  I  find 
vast  tracts  of  our  country  without  an  inhabitant :  I  find  the  people  ab- 
solutely debarred  fi*oui  access  to  vast  tracts  oi  our  territory,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  find  our  cities  crowded  with  population,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  are  in  the  condition  of  paupers.  Your  committee  has  seen 
something  of  that  in  the  city  of  Kew  York.  Every  city  in  the  Union 
and  every  considerable  town  has  more  or  less  of  the  horrors  which  you 
have  witnessed  in  the  tenement-houses  here. 

Q.  And  your  theory  I  understand  to  be  that  all  those  horrors  are  en- 
dured and  have  to  be  endured  because  people  cannot  make  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  from  agricultural  labor  ? — ^A.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  all  these  horrors  have  grown  up  coincidently  with  these  great  hold- 
ings, these  vast  monopolies  of  every  name  and  nature,  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. Now,  it  is  for  this  committee,  in  common  with  the  whole  world, 
to  decide  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  these  two  sets  of 
fiEMSts.    I  am  simply  giving  the  facts. 

Q.  You  are  tiilking  about  bonanza  farms  now — ^not  about  other  mo- 
nopoly, I  suppose! — A.  I  had  been  speaking  about  the  other  monopo- 
lies just  before  you  came  in,  the  monopoly  of  our  timber  lands,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  our  coal  lands,  the  monopoly  of  our  oil  lands,  the  monopoly 
of  the  products  of  our  farms — monopolies  in  every  direction. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  farmer  9 — A.  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  since  I  was  33  years  of  age  I  have  been  the  unfortunate 
owner  of  some  farms. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  ou  a  farm  t — A.  I  have  worked  on  a  farm.  I 
have  swung  the  scythe  and  cut  my  two  or  three  acres  a  day  with  the 
son  beating  upon  me  at  about  lld^.t 

Q«  Why  didn't  you  stay  on  the  farm  f — A.  Why  didn't  1 1  1  suppose 
I  was  about  as  foolish  asa  great  many  ])eople  who  imitate  the  dog  which, 
iu  crossing  the  bridge  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth,  looks  over 
into  Che  stream,  sees  what  he  takes  to  be  another  dbg  with  a  bigger 
piece  of  meat,  and  drops  his  own  to  grab  for  that. 

Q.  The  dog  had  better  have  held  on  to  his  meat  in  that  case  f — A.  [ 
tbiuk  he  had  better  have  held  on  to  it. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  a  sound  conclusion.  1  think  if  the  ])eople  would 
hold  on  generally  to  the  farms  they  would  have  more  meat  than  some 
of  them  have  now. — A.  I  explained  the  other  day  how  the  farmers  are 
losing  hold  of  their  farms  by  failing  to  get  an  adequate  subsistence  from 
them  and  being  forced  to  borrow  money,  thus  mortgaging  their  farms 
3ud  losing  them. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  that  they  spend  too  much  money  for  their  in- 
conies  f — A.  Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  something  to  show  that 
that  condition  of  things  is  not  confined  to  farming  in  the  Northern 
States,  but  extends  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  first.  Will  the  same  amount  of  labor 
and  the  same  amount  of  skill  in  agriculture  applied  to  lands  of  the  same 
fertility  and  the  same  quality,  in  like  seasons,  yield  approximately  the 
same  quantity  of  pro<luct  f  For  instance,  take  two  pieces  of  land  of  equal 
fertility,  apply  to  each  precisely  the  same  amount  of  labor,  with  the 
same  judgment  and  the  same  industry,  and  give  them  both  the  same 
(leasons,  will  the  production  of  both  be  the  same 9 — A.  Yes;  approxi- 
mately. 

Q«  Now,  if  that  is  so,  how  are  yon  going  to  interpose  any  other  eon- 
eiderations  as  to  the  productiveness  of  that  land  9  The  question  of 
dhitribution  is,  of  course,  another  question  entirely. — A.  I  have  not 
Attempted  to  interpose  any  new  considerations  in  that  respect. 
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'  J  Q.  But  you  do  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  &ct  tbat  the  same  amount  c 

agricultural  skill  and  industry  being  applied  to  lands  of  equal  fertility 
with  the  same  seasons,  those  lands  will  produce  approximately  the  san 
amount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  other  question  which  you  have  raised  relates  solely  1 
r  ,    what  is  to  become  of  that  production  after  it  is  madel — ^A.  That  is  ni 

*  the  next  question. 

i  Q.  What  is  the  next  1    You  have  got  the  cropj  now  what  are  yc 

going  to  do  with  it  9  Is  not  that  what  is  the  next  question  T — A.  Tl 
next  question  is,  under  what  conditions  is  the  labor  exx>ended  in  n 
curing  those  products  t 

Q.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  unless  a  man  is  forced  to  labor  he 
not  going  to  work  without  some  compensation  t — A.  But  that  does  n 
cover  the  i>oint.    The  question  is,  is  the  labor  that  has  been  uaed  in  o 
taining  tlie  product  of  equal  quality  and  amount  in  both  cases? 

Q.  Well,  we  will  waive  all  that  now.  What  you  want  is  some  sort 
remedy  which  will  enable  a  proper  compensation  to  be  given  oat  of  tJ 
product  of  agriculture  to  the  men  who  make  it  Is  not  that  the  point t- 
A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Now,  if  a  man  makes  the  product  himself  he  is  very  apt  to  get  i 
is  he  nott — A.  He  gets  all  there  is  in  that  ca«e.  But  still  the  otb 
question  comes  up. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  man  does  all  the  labor  himself,  or  with  the  aid  \ 
his  children? — ^A.  We  are  not  dealing  in  suppositions,  but  in  facti^ 

Mr.  Gall.  Everybody  who  has  lived  in  a  farming  community  knof 
that  the  fact  is  that  when  a  man  has  a  lot  of  children  around  him  I 
goes  and  gets  him  a  good  piece  of  land,  and  he  and  his  children  voi 
upon  it,  and  they  live  very  comfortably,  provided  he  is  not  extravagai 
and  does  not  drink  too  much  whisky  or  idle  away  his  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  there  other  matters  that  you  wished  to  6i>eak  oft  I  sa 
posed  a  while  ago  that  you  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  you  cool 
state  the  remedies  that  you  would  suggest  for  the  evils  you  have  b« 
setting  forth. 

RELATIONS  OF  TRADE  TO  LABOR — OOMMERCIAL  DEPRESSIONS. 

A.  The  relation  of  trade  to  labor  is  a  very  important  one  to  be  cci 
sidered.  We  have  recurring  sea;Sons  of  depression,  financial  emlw 
rassments,  crises,  and  so  on.  At  the  present  time  we  are  snflering  ftvi 
a  great  depression  in  trade.  There  is  also,  aB  is  very  evident,  a  gre 
depression  in  labor  and  a  great  deal  of  want  among  the  laborers.  The 
api)ears  to  be,  and  there  certainly  must  bo,  a  very  important  connecti< 
between  trade  and  labor.  Let  us  see  what  are  their  relations.  Tl 
producers  stand  first.  At  the  other  end  are  the  consumers.  Betwei 
the  two  stand  the  traders.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  d 
mand  tor  production  except  that  which  is  caused  b^'  consumption.  Tl 
more  liberal  the  consumption  the  greater  the  demand  for  pnMluctid 
I  have  shown  you  by  reference  to  the  extensive  use  of  machineiy 
agriculture,  and  the  like  extensive  use  of  it  in  manufactures  (and  I  mig 
go  over  the  whole  industrial  field  and  show  you  the  same  thing),  th 
tiiere  has  been  a  development  of  that  character  which  enables  man  \ 
day,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  to  pi'oducein  a  given  period  twenty  tim 
or  even  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  he  could  in  Uie  daya  of  our  fiithci 
.'*  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  more  than  refer  to  the  fact  tbat  a  mi 
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to  da^-  requires  no  more  food  for  his  sustenance  than  he  did  one  hundred 
5e:ir8  ago,  that  he  ha«  no  increased  demand  for  clothing  or  for  shelter, 
thsit  everything  that  goes  to  the  sustaining  of  man's  material  system  is 
to-day  no  greater  in  amount  than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago;  con- 
8€Miuently  there  is  no  more  demand,  there  is  not  so  much  demand,  for 
labor  to  provide  material  subsistence  as  there  was  one  hundred  years 
ago,  liecause  the  power  of  production  has  increjwed  so  enormously  that 
one  man  can  produce  twenty  times  as  much,  at  least,  as  one  man  could 
produce  in  those  days.    Therefore,  we  see  that  the  value  of  man  as  a 
producer  has  diminished ;  indeed  it  has  become  very  smaH.    But,  on  the 
other  handy  his  needs  as  a  consumer  are  as  great  as  they  ever  were. 
Now,  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  stands  the  trader.    He  is 
altogether  dependent  upon  the  consumer,  and  as  is  the  consumer  so  is 
trade.    But  now  who  are  the  consumers  1    The  consumers  are  the  great 
mass  of  society,  principally  composed  of  the  producers  themselves:  so 
that  manifestly  when  you  reduce  the  number  of  producers,  or  re(luce 
their  availability  as  consumers,  you  reduce  the  demand  upon  trade. 
And  man  having  to  a  great  exteyt  lost  his  value  as  a  producer,  has 
acquired  an  enormous  increase,  however,  as  a  consumer — value  to  trade, 
value  to  society.    Now,  the  attempt  almost  universally  inade  is  to  secure 
everything  cheap.    Cheapness  is  our  aim,  cheapness  in  everything,  es- 
pecially cheapness  in  labor.     What  is  the  result!    When  you  employ 
laborers  to  work  for  a  very  small  sum,  you  limit  them  to  that  amonnV* 
ill  their  consumption.    When  you  limit  the  wages  of  the  laborer  you 
limit  his  demand  upon  production;  you  limit  the  amount  that  he  con- 
tributes to  trade.    If  we  have  in  our  country  (as  the  census  shows  we 
bavo)  about  17,000,000  people  who  are  dependent  upon  wages  and  sal- 
aries for  subsistence,  the  industrial  classes,  and  if  half  that  number,  or 
Homewhere  about  8,000.000,  are  practically  idle,  earning  nothing,  then 
tliere  is  just  that  much  loss  of  demand  upon  production  and  upon  trade. 
Let  those  8,000,000  represent  at  the  present  time  $1  a  day  as  the  wages 
which  they  receive,  and  you  have  $300  a  year  as  the  amount  that  each 
of  them  contributes  to  trade  and  the  amount  of  the  demand  that  he 
makes  upon  ])ro<luction.    But  suppose  the  whole  17,000,000  were  em- 
ployed at  $1  a  day  each,  then  of  course  there  would  be  more  than  twice 
Uio  present  amount  of  trade,  more  than  twice  the  present  demand  upon 
production.    If,  to  carry  it  still  further,  they  were  each  earning  93  a 
day.  aee  what  an  enormous  demand  there  would  be  upon  production; 
for  f  1,000  a  year,  or  anything  less  than  that,  is  sure  to  be  turned  into 
trade  by  the  laborer  (if  he  receives  it)  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAE  UPON  TRADE. 

This  is  a  matter  which  was  excellently  illustrated  by  the  operation  of 
the  war.  When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  first  broke  out  there  was  an 
amount  of  distress  in  the  North  that  was  unprecedented;  trade  was  at 
ita  lowest  ebb;  employment  for  labor  there  was  none;  there  were  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  were  idle,  begging  bread^  there  were  bread 
riots  here  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  there  was  distress  every  when». 
A  call  was  made  by  the  President  for  75,000  men.  Two  or  three  hun- 
drcHl  thousand  leaped  to  arms  and  rushe<l  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  their 
coQQtiy.  Of  course  only  the  75,000  men  were  accepted  at  that  time,  but 
two  or  three  months  afterwards  .'300,000  more  were  called  for  and  they 
were  obtaine<l  at  once.    So  it  went  on;  call  after  call  was  made,  until 
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there  were  over  1,500,000  men  in  arms.    I  applied  to  General  Meigs  for 
Bome  data  on  this  subject,  and  he  wrote  me  in  reply  this: 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  there  were  in  the  armiea  of  the 
United  States  not  less  than  1,300,000  enlisted  men,  487,000  horses,  305,000  mules,  and 
130,000  civilians  hired  as  teamsters,  laborers,  and  servants  to  the  officers,  &c.,  to  do 
the  ci>il  work  of  the  Army  in  the  Quartormaater's  Department.  This  is  exclusive  (if 
all  those  citizens  who  were  employed  upon  the  railroads  not  under  military  mauajge- 
ment.  in  mills  and  factories  and  worksnops,  building  waffons  and  can,  and  makius 
the  cloth  and  clothes,  or  gathering  the  cTopB  of  grain,  hay,  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  be  consumed  by  the  Army. 

At  the  time  General  Meigs  gave  me  this  statement  he  said  to  me  that 
his  observation  and  experience  during  the  war  convinced  hini  that  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  able-bodied  men 'of  the  North  were  enlisted  or  em- 
ployed in  the  immediate  service  of  the  Army,  and  that  another  fifth  were 
employed  in  furnishing  them  with  material  and  subsistence.  Now,  what 
was  the  result  of  these  operations  9  Thei'e  was  a  demand  created  at  once 
for  immense  consumption,  and  of  course  for  immense  production*  and 
the  result  was  unparalleled  prosperity.  That  prosi>erity  is  best  shown 
by  a  statement  made  by  the  present  United  States  bank  examiner  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Needham,  before  the  Woou 
socket  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Association,  a  few  years  since,  when 
he  used  this  language: 

There  was  a  pprowth  and  development  of  business  in  the  Northoruand  Western  {Mir- 
tions  of  the  United  States  such  as  no  nation  ever  expcriencud  befure.     Tlu-n;  wit« 
building  of  new  mills  and  enlarging  old  ones;  there  was  adding  tens  of  thouHaiHl:»  of 
spindles  to  the  thousands  already  rnuuing;  there  waM  adding    Htfam-en(rini*<i  t^i  aitl 
water-power,  the  admUion  of  new  machiuery,  which  inenNisiHl  to  a  fabulous  t^xt^r.r 
the  ca]>acity  to  i Manufacture  cotton  and  wmdon  fabrics.     Then^  was  the  oHtablirtbuuMi: 
of  hundreds  of  banks,  the  building  of  thousands  of  niilfs  of  railroad.  MMiIin;;  n»-^« 
countries,  cutting  down  forests,  building  citicH  in  the  ni«ist  diMaui  pMitimis  i>f  tl:> 
Republic,  and  o|)ening  oomnninication  by  railroad  with  the  I'at'iHf  roast.     Tin-  1   - 
tory  of  thow  ten  y«\arH  of  industrial  gn)wth  and  ]»nw|»iTity  would  till  nuitiy  v-  Imiim  • 
Wages  ailvanced  as  ili<*  industries  increased.     Workers  in  inm,  and  hti-4-I.  huiI  Ur;*^ 
and  wood,  and  stoue  were  as  greatly  in  demand  as  w«)rkcrH  in  coiron  ami  uo<»!.    ']  i,.- 
coninion  coarMMlouicMic  cottons  Mild  for  r>U  and  tM)  cciit.s  a  vanl,  .lutl  wiKilfii    ■•••h!<. 
d«)ublcd  and  trebled  and  qnadrnplcd  in  value.    Adiliii;:  a>4irMl  thi>s**  fxnr)»i!:iri'  t.;..,  . 
to  the  cost  «»f  living,  wagen  kept  pace  with  the  gooils.  nml  our  wives  :iiiil  i  liiiilr*  • 
dressed  bettor  than  befon*.     The  ci»sr  of  the  abnolnte  necessaricM  nf  lifi-  wax  ni*4i  it. 
keeping  with  woolen  ami  cotton  goods.     Kloiir,  Miigar,  rite,  coiVce,  ie;i.  retiU.  al!  k«  :•: 
]>acc  in  the  great  inllution;  the  families  indulged  ntit  iiiil\  in  the  U'-c  i-«i>^iiic-!«  }• .;  •.. 
th«'  luxuries,  and  evcrvlMMly  h:id  abiiiidanee.     N'l-ver  lu-fore  wu-  tlien-  nu«)>  ;iii]-ar-'  • 
prosiHTity.     There  \\as  no  man  wanting  work  who  faili-i]  io  tinil  ir.  ami  ili»*  1  ilii»r«  r. 
even  in  the  niOHt  ordiniiry  avocatiiui  of  lite,  tixed  lim  own  price.     Mechaiiie-i  '-...-.i. 
luinitlcil  tVoni  c»l{  to  ;^i  a  ilay ;  common  li«-ld  IalN>rel^  di-uiunded  und  ri-alizfd  fri>;n  f  J  ."p 
to^ii:  ]»rofeSHionaI  men  doubled  tlie:r  ch.irge.s.  ami  i-!iiiri  li  <-iiui!ii!Tti<  <«  n-i-funMf  :..;»,^ 
of  their  own  accord  increase  of  s;ilaries  t<»  their  pastuf.,.     Whut  d:iy-»  wi-n    tli*  *»•!■• 
America  ami  Americans! 

The  CUAIKMAN.  Wc  shall  Ih»  <»bliged  t4icl4»M»your«*Xinjjiiiati«ni  T«»  <l.i\ . 

Mr.  Moody,  And  before  you  close  1  wisli  y«iii  wwiiM  givt*  us  a  '*t.i-« 
nii'iit  oftlir  rriiuMlics  wliidi  you  i»n»|M).si*  fur  tlifs**  «-viK. 

Tlic  WiiNKss.  Let  me  sav  that  iiiaiiv  4if  llirsr  iiiattrrs  an-  fMl!-.  .!- 
Ciissi'd  ill  I  his  voluim'  »»f  iiiiiu-  iMilitlnl   Luel  and  L*}h»*r  In  th*   r-.x:-  - 
Stiiti'x,  d  c't>j)y  of  whirh   I  shall  taki*  jdi-asiiri*   in   liiiiijx  uilii  th«-  •-.»: 
inittec. 

Thf  rilAiUMAN.  1  \iA\r  nMd  tin*  Noiik.  and  I  think  ii  full  t»f  \r:\  \.i   . 
alih»  inattfi.  ImiI  I  know  that  thfp*  arc  otitrr  iiira>  in  your  !:iih«i  \\ii:    '. 
1  nIjoiiM  In-  ;:lad  t«»  liavr  ymi  ilf\*'ii»ji  Immv  luM'tav  you  UviVf  tlie  >t.i:i.i. 

Till*  Wmnkss.  Wrll,  ihtMT  i>  lhi>  I'urthtT  ronNJilrration  with  nv»r.: 
lo  iradf:  Tiir  ;rriMlf.st  i*rror  of  «»ur  tinii*,  thai  which  Ntrikrs  at  llu-  vrry 
fniuiilation  of  .ill  true  politira]  i-eouomy,  is  this  pa.H.<«iou  for  i-hiMp :!«•%!«. 
^Vhen  yiiu  torn*  the  masses  of  Miciety  to  chesip  pnxluction  you  fore**  tLem 
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to  poverty,  yon  rednoe  oonsamption,  yon  reduce  the  demand  npon  txade, 
yon  reduce  all  the  oontribations  to  trade. 

THE  TBIJE  POLIOY. 

Our  tme  policy  is  liberal  consamption,  liberal  wages,  liberal  every- 
fhing,  and  every  person  employed.  By  that  means  we  will  secore  the 
same  state  of  things  that  we  had  dnring  the  war,  with  the  war  left  oat. 

nCPOBTEB  CHEAP  LABOR. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  think  I  have  shown  conclnsively  in 
this  work  of  mine.  We  have  a  vast  amount  of  idleness  in  our  country, 
bat,  notwithstanding  that,  not  only  is  there  a  general  effort  to  reduce  the 
oomi)ensation  of  labor  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  employed^  and 
to  throw  into  idleness  a  still  greater  number,  and  to  substiMite  machmery 
for  muscle  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done — not  only  this,  but  there  is  also  a 
determination  to  force  our  workers  into  the  most  deadly  competition 
with  the  slaves  and  paupers  of  other  countries.  It  is  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly said  that  the  American  laborer  shall  not  have  the  work  which  he 
■hoold  have  to  do  to  earn  his  bread  unless  he  can  wrest  it  by  competi- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  European  pauper  and  the  Asiatic  slave.  In 
Congress  and  in  the  public  press  and  upon  the  streets  everywhere  it  is 
boldly  denied  that  the  American  workingman  is  entitled  to  any  kind 
of  protection  that  shall  secure  to  him  the  work  which  it  is  necessary  he 
•hoold  have  fti  order  that  he  may  live. 

REMEDIES. 

Now  for  the  remedies.  The  only  possible  remedy  that  can  be  devised 
to  meet  this  condition  of  thing  is,  first,  to  secure  to  every  person  who  is 
dependent  upon  his  labor  for  subsistence  the  right  and  the  opportunity 
to  labor.  We  have  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do,  no  more  and 
no  less.  It  is  to  provide  ourselves  with  subsistence  and  with  comforts 
tofr  the  sustenance  and  the  development  of  body  and  mind.  That  is 
our  work.  For  that  we  must  labor.  It  is  the  divine  law:  <'ln  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou  return  to  the  ground." 
It  iB  the  sound  economic  law.  Man  must  work.  But  our  whole  study 
mnd  effort  has  been  to  deprive  him  of  work.  Now,  work  must  be  secured 
to  him,  and  tiiere  is  no  way  but  one  to  do  it,  because  we  are  confined  to 
thiB  narrow  position :  our  consumption  for  the  support  of  our  material 
system  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  our  ability  to  produce  is  illimitable. 
Bnt  the  necessity  being  for  all  to  work,  we  must  so  confine  our  exertions, 
flo  limit  onr  labors,  as  to  produce  the  quantity  that  is  absolutely  required 
by  society,  and  there  stop. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Your  theory  is  to  limit  production. — ^A.  My  idea  is  this 

The  Chaibmaj^\  [Inteq)Osing.]  To  limit  consumption  t 

The  Witness.    To  answer  yes  or  no  to  either  of  the  propositions  of 

£m  gentlemen  might  be  in  a  certain  sense  wrong  and  in  another  right. 
y  idea  is  exactly  this:  that  every  person  must  be  brought  to  labor. 
A  condition  of  things  must  be  secured  by  which  society  shall  absolutely 
Bimke  a  demand  upon  every  individual.  Now,  that  cannot  be  done  by 
aoy  direct  action  or  legal  process  by  which  we  can  command  a  man  to 
~    *  M  many  days  or  so  many  hours  a  day ;  it  cannot  be  secured  hi 
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r'  that  manner.    Bnt  it  ia  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  a  large  part  < 

the  world,  or  a  large  part  of  every  commnnity,  that  is  but  partially  sn] 

plied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.    There  is  a  large  element  of  huDg^- 

]  a  large  element  of  nakedness,  a  very  large  number  who  suffer  froi 

•  cold  and  want  of  shelter,  and  if  it  were  possible  to- day  to  supply  « 

^  those  wants  to  the  full  extent  of  their  requirements  there  would  1 

3. '"  vastly  more  consumption  than  there  is  at  present    I  suppo^^e  that  w 

stand  conceded. 

Q.  Suppose  that  to  be  so,  will  there  be  consumption  sufficient  to  m 
sume  this  illimitable  production  of  which  you  have  spoken? — A.  N 
sir ;  but  there  will  be  sufficient  to  more  than  double  the  present  demai 
upon  production. 

Q.  Grant  that,  but  will  there  then  be  any  of  your  production  k 
after  all  the  demand  upon  it  is  supplied  t — A.  That  will  depend  on  tl 
amount  of  work  that  is  done. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  an  unlimited  productioiu  bnt  on 
a  fixed  quantity  of  consumption  t — A.  Yes;  consumption  is  a  fixed  qaa; 
tity,  and  production  is  unlimited. 

Q.  And  now  you  propose  to  make  every  person  work :  that  is,  yc 
propose  that  more  people  shall  work  than  do  work  now  i — A.  Yes  w 

Q.  Will  what  they  all  make  supply  exactly  the  amount  that  is  needti 
or  will  it  oversupply  the  demand  9 — A.  That  is  to  be  adjusted  by 
process  and  a  very  simple  process  of  regulation,  and  that  process  < 
regulation  must  be  within  the  control  of  society  or  its  authorized  sgenD 

Q.  Let  us  have  that  process,  then.  You  want  to  distribute  this  pn 
duction  fairly,  of  course t — A.  I  want  to  distribute  it  fairly.  We  wi 
suppose  that  the  average  working  day  is  ten  hours,  and  that  half  tii 
world  is  idle.  Now,  we  wish  to  bring  everybody  into  employmeni 
What  shall  we  do  t  Give  that  proposition  to  a  child  and  he  will  answe 
at  once,  reduce  the  hours  of  work  to  half  the  present  numl>er  and  tk 
demands  of  society  will  compel  all  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  supply  ii 
wants. 

Q.  You  would  have  every  man  work,  but  work  only  five  hours  a  day  f- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  first,  to  bring  every  person  into  employment.  Xo^ 
when  you  bring  every  person  into  employment  you  increane  cunsnm] 
tion  by  making  every  person  a  consumer. 

Q.  We  will  grant  that  each  man  consumes  all  that  he  is  able  to  coi 
sume,  eats  all  he  can  eat,  wears  just  as  much  clothing  as  he  can  wfai 
has  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and  has  all  the  fine  things  that  he  waul 
to  look  at.  Now,  what  about  this  machinery  which  increases  prodni 
tion  so  much  ? — A.  If  machinery  should  go  on  developing  as  it  has  doii 
in  the  past,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  hours  of  lab(»r  anil  t 
reduce  them  according  as  increased  |>ower  was  developed  in  that  wa; 
And  there  is  sound  sense  in  the  whole  proposition.  If  it  is  iierfeccJ 
proper  that  man's  toil  or  his  time  of  labor  should  be  reduced  in  pm]N> 
tion  to  the  power  of  production,  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded  there 
wisdom  in  that  proposition  t 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  so;  but  let  me  ask  you  this:  why  wouldn't  it  do  jii? 
as  well  to  divide  off  the  peojile  into  different  quotas,  so  many  hnndn? 
thousand  people  in  each  quota,  and  let  a  certain  number  rest  for  a  yeai 
and  then  next  year  let  the  other  fellows  rest  and  let  these  go  to  worl 
and  so  take  it  turn  abouti — A.  Because  that  is  altogether  impracticfl 
ble. 

Q.  Why  soT — A.  In  that  case  you  are  bringing  the  ordinaooes  c 
society  into  direct  action  in  prescribing  who  sludl  work  and  who  shal 
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not  work,  and  you  cannot  do  that.  That  matter  sliould  be  left  entirely 
to  the  demands  of  society,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  don't  von  do  that  when  yon  say  that  a  m.in  shall  work  only 
Ave  honrs  a  dayf— A.  No,  sir.  We  say  in  that  case  that  every  person 
shall  work.  There  is  no  attempt  to  say  who  shall  work  and  who  shall 
not. 

Q.  Then  suppose  the  development  of  machinery  goes  on  when  we  go 
to  that  happy  state  of  things  where  it  will  be  necessary  for  very  few  of 
OS  to  work 

The  Witness.  [Interrupting.]  Instead  of  arriving  at  that  state  of 
things,  the  economic  law  and  tne  divine  law  will  still  bear  upon  us, 
that  we  ^^  shall  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow." 

Q.  I  am  now  talking  about  the  economic  law  and  not  the  divine  law. 
What  is  the  use  of  working  if  we  can  get  all  the  houses  we  want  to  live 
in,  and  all  the  clothes  we  want  to  wear,  and  all  that  we  want  to  eat 
without  working f  Nobody  wants  to  work,  I  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
working.  Why  not  engage  in  intellectual  pursuits  and  stop  working 
AC  hardf — A.  Some  are  doing  that.  You  are,  as  well  as  many  others, 
and  you  probably  work  a  great  deal  longer  hours  than  ever  you  worked 
aiHin  a  farm. 

Q.  That  is  true.  Then  you  propose  to  class  intellectual  labor  as 
workf — ^A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Then  won't  the  fellows  on  the  farms  want  to  come  in  and  get  into 
the  shady  places  as  well  as  the  restf — ^A.  If  you  have  those  shady 
places,  very  likely  the  farmers  will  want  to  come  in. 

Q.  I  like  it  better  myself  than  working  on  a  farm,  and  I  think  they 
all  would. — A.  If  this  principle  which  I  propose  were  adopted,  all  these 
matters  could  be  a^usted  without  jar  of  any  kind.  I  have  no  doabt 
that  the  time  will  arrive,  and  that  it  is  not  very  far  distant,  when  the 
labor  that  will  be  required  can  be  reduced  to  four  or  even  to  three  hours 

Eer  day.  My  idea  is  that  the  true  economic  law  is  that  man  does  not 
ve  and  should  not  live  solely  to  work,  and  that  he  should  work  only 
that  he  may  live. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  with  you  on  that  with  all  my  heart.  I  agree  that  the 
lens  a  man  works  the  happier  he  will  be. — A.  I  do  not  say  that  the  less 
m  man  works  the  happier  he  will  be.  What  I  want  is  this,  that  every 
day  man  shall  have  his  regular  employment  required  of  him  by  the  de- 
mands of  society,  and  that  he  shall  discharge  the  duty  he  owes  to  so- 
ciety by  doing  the  work  that  is  required  of  him,  and  then  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  (whether  he  works  three,  five,  seven,  or  ten 
honrs  does  not  matter  so  far  iis  this  point  is  concerned)  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  he  can  use  the  time  for  rest,  recreation,  in- 
atmctiou,  or  any  other  go<Hl  use  that  he  Ciui  put  it  to. 

Q.  And  that  every  day  shall  reiluce  the  quantity  of  work  required  of 
hiinf — A.  A  most  decided  desideratum. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  How  is  that  to  be  done  f  How  will  the  work  be  done  f — A.  It  may 
be  done  by  machinery,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  limit  to  that,  and  that  the 
limit  of  the  development  of  machinery  will  soon  be  reac^hed.  The  only 
object  of  it  heretofore  has  bc^n  to  supplant  muscular  lal)or  and  to  make 
pitNiuotion  cheai>er ;  but  when  it  shall  have  been  discovere<l  that  the 
iean3'  great  desideratum,  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  about  to  the  low- 
eat  practicable  point — has  been  achieved^  the  desire  for  improvements  in 
machinery  will  disappear,  and  all  efforts  m  that  direction  will  terminate. 
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THE  WOBKma  DAY  SHOULD  BE  HADE  SIX  HOUBS. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  fix  the  legal  day's  work  at  five  ai 
six  hours  a  day  f — A.  I  would.    I  would  do  that  at  once. 

Q.  How  would  you  enforce  it  f  Most  people  are  accustomed  to  wort 
ten  hours  a  day.  Now  would  not  those  people  complain  if  you  shook 
tell  them  that  they  must  work  but  five  hours  a  day  and  receive  bat  fir< 
hours'  pay  f — ^A.  There  is  another  consideration  brought  in  there— thi 
idea  that  if  you  work  only  five  hours  you  must  receive  only  five  hours'  pa: 
on  the  present  basis.    Now  that  is  a  fallacy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind 

Q.  It  would  be  fatal  to  your  theory  if  it  were  true,  and  therefore  if  i 
is  a  fallacy  I  should  like  you  to  explain  how. — A.  It  is  a  well-knovi 
fact  that  as  a  commodity  becomes  abundant  the  commercial  viUue  of  thai 
commodity«diminishes  rapidly.  The  reverse  is  also  the  fact ;  when  thi 
demand  increases  and  becomes  greater  than  the  immediate  supply,  tiK 
value  enhances.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  labor.  When  the  lalMiren  oi 
our  country,  half  of  them  (as  we  find  the  fact  is),  are  striving  to  obtaii 
the  places  that  are  occupied  and  the  work  that  is  being  done  bv  tlu 
other  half,  that  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  labor. 
That  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in  this  last  strike  among  the  teleg 
raphers.  They  went  out  at  an  average  salary  of  from  $54  to  W  i 
month,  but  the  company  could  supply  their  places  at  once,  and  th«j 
supplied  many  of  those  places  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  had  Iteeu  pay 
ing  before,  and  they  can  do  it  to-day.  Even  the  president  of  that  te|f^ 
graph  company  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  labor  which  his  eomiiany 
required  could  be  obtained  at  much  lower  figures  than  they  were  iiaving; 
he  so  stated  in  relation  to  the  women  employed  there,  and  I  think  there 
was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  was  true  of  the  male  oper 
ators.  The  process  of  a  reduction  of  wages  is  going  on  luiutinually,  sim 
ply  on  account  of  the  competition  on  the  outside  to  obtain  the  pltiffi 
that  are  held  by  the  present  workers.  But  if  you  have  labor  so  organ 
ized  that  when  one  man  leaves  w^ork  that  has  to  be  done  a  second  can 
not  be  obtained  to  take  his  pilace,  then  that  man's  services  beci>me  val 
uable  and  the  price  of  them  is  enhanced.  Adam  Smith  laid  down  thai 
principle  very  distinctly.  He  said  that  when  competition  arises  betweei 
employers  for  labor,  the  necessity  for  combinations  among  the  laborer 
ceases  and  the  natural  combination  between  employers  for  the  reduction 
of  wages  is  broken  up.  That  would  be  the  case  under  the  system  tha: 
I  propose. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  part  of  your  proposition,  evidently  the  man  who  wurki 
his  own  five  hours  must,  by  compulsion,  be  prevented  from  working  th< 
next  man's  five  hours. — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  would  i)rovide  that  no  man  should  have  a  right  to  work  be- 
Vond  five  or  six  hours  a  day  ! — A.  Precisely.  I  have  drafted  a  skeleton 
of  a  six-hour  law  which  would  j)rovide  lor  that. 

Q.  If  you  could  satisfy  peojile  that  they  have  no  right  to  work  nionr 
than  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  your  theory-  might  perhaps  operate  ami 
perhaps  not.    But  in  order  to  make  it  effectual,  the  limitation  of  tbf 
hours  of  labor  must  be  compulsory,  and  it  must  be  compulsory  u|)on  rbd 
eini)loy6  as  well  as  upon  the  employer. — A.  Yes,  as  much  upon  the  em- 
ploye as  upon  the  employer.    1  would  fix  a  penalty  U|>on  any  pewon. 
company,  or  corporation  who  should  employ  any  jierson  at  labor  for 
more  than  six  hours  a  day,  and  I  won  hi  provide  that  no  |K*rsoD  coald 
recover  compensation  for  work  or  labor  done  where  it  conld  be  ahown 
that  any  part  of  the  labor  for  which  the  demand  was  made  had  K^ 
done  in  excess  of  six  hours  a  day. 
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By  Mr.  0  all  : 

Q.  Your  theory  is,  then,  that  in  properly  regulated  society  where 
every  man  works  at  jost  the  thing  he  oaght  to  work  at,  the  less  work 
he  does  the  more  he  is  to  get  f — ^A.  That  is  an  instance  of  tiie  abuse,  and,  I 
think,  the  very  natoral  abuse,  which  is  made  of  all  sound  proi>ositions. 
Th^  may  be  carried  to  excess  and  thereby  abused. 

Q.  It  tiiat  carrying  your  proposition  to  excess  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  We  cannot  carry  a  thing  to  excess  unless  it  naturally  goes  there. 
Kow,  if  it  be  true  that  we  pn^uce  more  than  is  necessary  for  our  con- 
•nmption,  or  will  do  so  in  the  future  when  this  state  of  thing  comes 
about — if  it  be  true  that  machinery,  through  improvements  uiat  are 
going  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  requi^d  to  produce  what  people 
*  need,  wiU  give  us  this  great  overproduction,  why  does  it  not  follow  that, 
ae  these  improvements  continue,  the  less  amount  of  work  ft  man  does 
the  more  he  will  get  in  that  condition  of  society  f — ^A.  It  will  be  very 
tme,  I  think,  provided 

Q.  rinter|>08ing.]  There  may  be  a  limit,  of  course,  at  which  it  will 
•top,  bat  why  is  not  that  the  logical  progress  of  your  argument  f — A.  It 
may  be  the  progress  of  the  argument,  but  the  argument  may  be,  to  use 
a  eiang  phrase,  run  into  the  ground. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  there  is  a  point  where  that  will  stop,  that 
won  cannot  go  below  three  hours  or  two  hours  or  one  hour  a  day's  labor. 
Dot  your  proposition  is  that  up  to  that  point,  or  down  to  that  i)oint,  the 
leas  work  a  man  does  the  more  he  will  getf — A.  And  the  result  will  be 
that  the  greater  will  be  the  comfort  of  the  laborer  and  of  society. 

Mr.  Gall.  Oh,  I  am  witti  you  heart  and  soul.  I  do  not  like  work  at 
all. 

The  Witness.  And  it  is  impossible  for  any  portion  of  the  community 
to  snfler  where  tiie  great  masses  are  prosperous. 

Mr.  Gall.  That  is  true  also. 

By  the  Ghairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  one-half  of  the  people  are  unemployed  f — A.  I  think 
more  than  one-half  the  people  are  unemployed  to-day. 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  doubtful  proposition;  have  you  any 
evidence  to  support  itf — A.  I  have  shown  the  evidence  in  this  volume 
of  mine,  Land  and  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Set  the  volume  aside  for  the  time  being,  and  go  out  and  look 

aioimd  yon  at  the  people  generally  and  see  how  many  are  idle  and  how 

many  are  at  work. — A.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  matter  in  that 

war.   Before  the  war,  who  would  have  said  or  could  have  been  made 

to  believe  that  one-half  the  people  in  the  Northern  States  could  have 

been  drawn  out  of  ])roductivc  pursuits  and  turned  into  consumers  and 

destroyers  and  the  country  not  to  have  suffered  by  itf    But  the  fact  is 

that  when  that  was  done  our  country  jumped  at  once  into  a  position  of 

ttoeperi^,  commercial  and  induKtrial,  such  sis  she  had  never  been  in 

[     Wfore.    Smoe  the  close  of  that  war  the  causes  which  produced  the  great 

•mount  of  idleness  that  preceded  the  war — that  is  to  say,  the  improve- 

Mats  in  machinery  and  the  various  developments  of  mechanical  means 

tf  saving  muscular  labor — have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  consequences 

ftre  obvious. 

Q.  So  you  think  that  if  we  could  have  a  six- hour  law  enacted  which 

^eold  be  oompalsory  upon  employer  and  employ^  alike,  its  practical 

<Hq>Ucation  would  develop  the  fact  that  the  laboring  capacity  of  this 

Mmitry  is  not  more  than  one-half  employed  f — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be 

L  that  It  is  not  one*half  employed. 
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•»i  *!  'i  ■  Bi  ^^^  country,  half  of  them  (as  we  And  the  fact  is),  ar 

'."'[  -^-^  gS  the  places  that  are  occupied  and  the  work  that  is 

■  ■• '  *,[ '  bS  other  half,  that  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  v 

That  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in  this  last  strik 
•  ■  *j  ■  3*  raphers.    They  went  out  at  an  average  salary  of 

month,  but  the  company  could  supply  their  places 

supplied  many  of  those  places  at  cheaper  rates  thar 


1 


' ..  •.' 


I      ■" 
■  •    - 


m 
m 


■  » 


■*  V.  r- ;  3/  ing  before,  and  they  can  do  it  to-day.    Even  the  pr 


graph  company  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  laboi 

required  could  be  obtained  at  much  lower  figures  tha 

he  so  stated  in  relation  to  the  women  employed  thei 

V  ^ . .  ilL  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  wa^  ti 

ators.  The  process  of  a  reduction  of  wages  is  going 
pb'  on  account  of  the  competition  on  the  outside  t 
that  are  held  by  the  present  workers.  But  if  you  1 
ized  that  when  one  man  leaves  work  that  has  to  be 
not  be  obtained  to  take  his  place,  then  that  man's  e 
uable  and  the  price  of  them  is  enhanced.  Adam  S] 
principle  very  distinctly.  He  said  that  when  comi>et 
employers  for  labor,  the  necessity  for  combinations 
ceases  and  the  natural  combination  between  employe 
of  wages  is  broken  up.  That  would  be  the  case  nui 
I  propose. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  part  of  your  proposition,  evidently 
his  own  five  hours  must,  by  compulsion,  be  preventc 
next  man's  five  hours. — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  would  provide  that  no  man  should  have 
.^/  •J:  yond  five  or  six  hours  a  day  t — A.  Precivsely.    I  hav 

'  of  a  six-hour  law  which  would  provide  for  that. 

Q.  If  you  could  satisfy  people  that  they  have  no 
than  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  your  theory  might  i 
perhaps  not.    But  in  order  to  make  it  effectual,  tb 
^iv  'Sf  hours  of  labor  must  be  compulsory,  and  it  mast  be  c 

^  4r  ■  «MC  ^.^^i^^x 11 -i.i_  - 1- A      -wr 
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tirely  very  limited.  Throaghont  oar  country  eveu  to  ilay,  taking  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coantiy,  I  do  not  suppose  that  tive  i)er  cent,  ut 
be  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  our  townH  uu<l  cities  have  Ijet* n 
made  npon  leased  land. 

Tenant  fonning  (which  has  be«'n  the  ^T«*at  ground  of  complaint  in 

other oonntriesas  to  land  rentd)  ha8  been  in  tlii^  country  nlmoiit  entirely  the 

growth  of  the  last  eighteen  yean^.    The^eeviU  hav«'  been  coming  ufiou 

us  for  the  last  oentnry  and  more.    It  is  not  land  rent  that  La8  caused 

these  evils,  nor  is  it  the  making  of  the  land  common  pnifjerty  that  will 

help  the  matter.    Bat  Mr.  George  maUes  some  queer  proiKKsitious.    lie 

insists  that  land  rentd  is  an  enormous  evil,  the  ^iim  of  all  evils.    But 

what  does  he  projiose!    He  proiKj^je.s  that  the  land  iifhall  be  taxed  to 

doable^  treble,  quadruple,  the  pnrsent  taxation  up^^n  laud.    He  insLgr^ 

that  all  the  taxe<  of  the  countrb'  shall  \h:  placed  Ufion  the  land :  that  the 

small  farmer  and  the  homesteader  shall  pay  the  lax/t^  for  the  railroad 

kings,  for  the  land  planderer;^.  for  everylxxiy.  banken^.  brokers,  mauu- 

foc^irers.  merchant  princes — that  all  ihfTae  l^liall  throw  their  burdentii 

<rf  taxation  npon  the  unfortunate  wretcLe^s  wLo  happened  to  have  gotten 

a  little  land  to  cultivate. 

Q.  He  propose*  to  throw  the  buiden  ujx;n  tlie  clAsse*  who  h*>ld  the 
bods,  and  ac«»rdiiig  X'.'  the  value  of  tLe  lan<l^.  For  instance.  Le  would 
tMx  yon  in  xhiB  e:ry  ac.-ording  to  the  value  of  laud  in  »w  York  City? — 
A.  He  does  not  j-iT'jiose  to  make  any  uniforuj  taxation.  Neither  d*j^jf 
fc* propose  TO  m&k»:  any  exc^-ptiou  lor  luiidi^  that  aJe  uniuipivvtjd.  Foi 
instance,  take  a  br.iidini:  well  kbown  in  this  •■ity.  Mi.  iStewaJt**?  new 
■tore,  bniH  n;K>ii  landt  owned  by  the  Sailors'  Snug  Haibur:  he  pi'op<.»&et 
ftat  the  bail  dins:  and  the  o'.»ut*•Iit^  of  the  bu.'iQii:^  sLall  'je  exempt  t^d 
frwn  all  taxarioii.  and  that  the  land  bhan  jiiiy  iLh  whoW  taxation.  Ai.«i 
^projKfSes  that  all  ilxie;  >hal]  be  d'.»ue  iiudei  TLt-  •r'.'jjriiiziiiic*.-  and  ^upn 
^Tsionof  the  Goverument — rhat  the  GoverLUieiit  ::6ei!  shall  become  the 
landlord  wiihout  i:^  l»einir  ^eneraliy  knov-u  :  That  ib  abuut  the  lau- 
piage  which  he  make*i  use  ot  ii;  hi.>  w«.irk.  and  Li.  ]»iv]Kis»e^  to  establish 
^  our  cuuuiry  a  sysiem  of  ojijfreseiioL  xim:  vun'irl  lieiiiTle  that  vii;i.'L 
^sTk  in  Turkev  lo-day.     1  have  nt»  j^vuiUiKLx  vi:L  that  idea. 

*w-  Ton  do  nut  think  that  would  work! — A.  >\».  mi  :  t-enaiuly  not. 
-  Ul^  WhU.  yoi:  havf  m»*ntitni»-(:  the  six- Lou i  Ittw.  and  the  hmiriii*:  of 
™*ci  holdings  t*»  small  amolIn:^:  now.  have  \oi:  aiiv  orht-r  l■emedie^tllat 
yon  prnjiose  loi  existing  evij>: — A.  1  haw-  i»n»r  other  mts<u>ure.  a  vtiv 
^^'^^^•aary  one.  u»  n-meciy  aii  fvi;  that  1  an:  surprisetl  that  our  )»ec»plt' 
"^^t?  RuumiTied  to  s*-  long. 

^^^^^^^^EOTEV    LA>'DS     .*¥    PHJVAJi:     ^.•^V^Ll;^     sUtH  LI'     I'A  \      DUUBl-i: 

-  **Old  that  all  uuoi:  ujue*':  ici:i'i>  in  i»nva;»-  po.-^Mf^SK*;:  <ijifiiid  br  laxri. 

^'^H^t  doubi*'  the  rat*-  i}i  tu»-  ueaitv*:  lUlIllo^■e•i  .iiiju>  oi  tin-  .sai:i«-  vahir. 

_  ^-   That  i.-  3Ir.  (je«ir;;r'>  uie;:.  i.-- 1:  nt»: .' — \.  Ai.  (jo»i;;«..  u.  !ii.>  J*i-'U- 

^v^  ^Ui\  Poverty  .  ni'Wue:*-  o»iJle!ijpiai*'>  ia;.  in;: .:  he.iVAe?   tiixatiuii  upon 

,    ****!irove<l  ami  unoccupied  iaud>  thai:   upui.  aii\  oth*-!.     Inuet-<i.  ne 

**"*^*«  no  distinction  bet  wee: :  iuj  prove*  1    and   iin'«ipri»vrt:  liinu>.     bui 

inch  a>  lie  pi'oiM.ise>  **i(>  aiK'lish  all  taxation  suv*   thu:  upon  land 

he  may  argue  thai  tha:  would  have  the  etiei*:  of  conii»elling 

^bftudoumeui   to  Government  of  unimproved  land».     h\i:  this  is 

him  a  matter  puivly  of  argument,  and  by  no  mt^aus  a  proposition 

_^<NBpel  the  payment  of  a  double  rate  of  taxation  foi-  all  hinds  that 

bebeid  and  nut  aubetautially  improved,  on  the  groui^  ^ 
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lands  are  held  for  speculative  purposes  and  against  the  interest  o 
ciety. 

Q.  Mr.  Q^orge  says  that  his  system  would  compel  men  to  be  eon 
with  just  so  much  land  as  they  required  for  actual  use  t — A.  Mr.  Ge 
may  have  testified  so  here,  but  you  do  not  find  that  idea  in  his  writi 
But  that  would  be,  of  course,  the  inevitable  effect,  aud  those  who  i 
upon  the  laud  as  farmers  would  also  drop  it  if  they  could. 

Q.  Why  do  you  propose  to  tax  the  unoccupied  lands  so  heavily  T 
land  hafi>  no  value  until  it  is  occupied;  therefore  why  tax  itf— A. 
cause  it  is  held  distinctly  as  a  menace  against  society ;  it  is  held  foi 
purpose  of  taking  all  the  advantage  irom  it  that  society  may  posz^ 
coufer  upon  it  by  giving  it  value. 

Q.  Then  you  would  protect,  for  society,  the  prospective  ^'  uueai 
increment,"  as  it  is  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  tax  frauehises  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  to  societ; 
beyond  a  reasonable  retui'u  to  their  owners  f — A.  Yes ;  if  there  is 
i-easouable  share  coming  to  the  owners,  I  would  give  it  to  them,  bi 
doubt  whether  there  is  or  would  be. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  owned  a  ferry;  you  would  let  him  make  10 
cent,  for  himself,  I  suppose,  and  if  he  made  anything  beyond  that 
must  give  it  to  the  (xovemmentf — A.  That  is  not  involved  in  my  p 
osition.  My  proposition  is  best  illustrated  by  citing  a  ciise,  the  cac 
the  Astors.  The  elder  Astor,  when  the  city  of  New  York  was  euti 
below  Canal  street,  went  away  up  into  the  interior  of  the  island  and 
a  small  amount  of  money  into  some  of  the  farm  lands  up  there, 
money  remained  there,  but  the  city  did  not  remain  below  L'aual  sti 
It  gradually  crawled  up  and  spreaii  out  until  those  lands  of  Mr.  Am 
were  entirely  enveloped  and  had  acquired  a  greatly  euhauceil  vaUu*. 
whilst  this  process  was  going  on  neither  Mr.  Astor  nor  any  o!  hi? 
scendants  would  part  with  those  lands  nor  improve  them :  iht-y  sin 
held  them  as  the  dog  held  the  manger. 

Q.  Did  people  try  to  purchase  them  ? — A,  Sueli  lias  licrii  my  un 
standing. 

Q.  For  what  uses? — A.  For  improvement,  for  ilweilin;:s  whi-n 
city  was  crawling  and  reaching  up  into  that  region ;  but  Mr.  Asioi  ^vi 
not  part  with  his  land  uutil  it  reachetl  a  fabulous  value;  ilnii.  huwr 
he  commenced  improving  and  deriving  :i  primely  revenue  tn»ni 
land.     So  in  Brooklyn  there  are  several  such  cases.     The  result  is 
people  are  driven  to  remain  in  tiie  ciosdy  pnpulated  part  of  the  c- 
and  cannot  gel  out  because  the  lands  are  lielil  at  sueh  priees  thai  1 
eannot  obtain  them.     1  would  break  up  that  whole  system. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  f — A.  1  woultl  put  <it  least  double  taxatio: 
tliese  lauds;  so  that  it' any  [htsou  wished  i4i  hold  lands  fur  s|KH'a!a 
purposes  he  would  have  to  i>ay  t'or  the  privili*;:e.  If  a  man  \Kishr* 
hold  lands  for  the  purpose  of  gatlierin;:  into  his  own  piK:k«  :  the  ii: 
ment  created  by  the  progrt»ss  of  siK'iety  lie  should  pay  >Ofieiy  foi 
privilege. 

By  Mr.  I  all  : 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  imposing  an  adilitinnal  i>n<'<*  on  wh<H*ver  I  hi:, 
that  land  from  the  owner  f  If  you  left  it  possible  for  hiin  t4»  hoM 
lands  at  all,  would  not  the  result  of  that  increased  taxatiun  simp^ 
that  when  a  poor  man  wante«l  to  buy  a  lot  he  would  have  to  pa>  n 
for  itf — A.  Doubtless  that  would  Ih*  the  ease  where  lauds  con  t  in  uini  i 
held,  out  many  of  the  holders  would  let  them  go.    They  would  say : 
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,  III  if 


I  am  compeUed  to  pay  double  taxiitioii  cui  thiH  uiiiiii|iriivbii  Uiui 
it  IB  going  to  'eat  its  head  off'  in  that  way,  I  will  gtit  liit  hI  if.'' 

Q.  How  do  you  propoMe  to  korp  thi^Mi  ifrtiat  iNiimiua  titiiua  lUnl  >(«u 
bATebeen  telling  as  about  Aom  imtinh'  up  ull  Ihn  liiih:  li^liimAt- A. 
First,  by  this  sixhonr  law,  and  mMuimlly  \»\  thin  b^AUui  nr  itti«tiiiiii. 

Q.  ButwesupiK>8ethatth<'H4)lMinan/itiiiiniiiiiKtiiiiis^i.if  wnjii  iit^u  UtttiQ. 
because  you  know  you  have,  tolil  iin  Mmr  ilii->  t-au  i^mb  iliciu  «!#  niin  It 
clieaper  and  more  succesHt'iilly  than  of  Ik^i  iifiipli-  i:itii  id-mAi  atuah  f;w<ii.: 
Y^oor  six-hour  law  will  apply,  of  i:</iirq4-,  r«f  rlii-  efii^iil  r.iHJi«:i  an  *i:ji  a«  i«, 
ftztjbody  else,  although  iierbap<4  th<:  <Tii^'«:ii«:ii:4  «/r  iii^  liijfi)<*j:««  ih^j  «i. 
qoiie  that  he  shall  work  tw«?lv<?  Iionf;;  ^  <l;i>  «/i  hn,^ki  :Sij^,  tu,  (j^a: 
M^nomies  remain  the  iMkiiifA — A.  l<h;  ^\t.  Th/.  i^  ^  ^<  /  i^^vf.  |/i<4/i^«.<j 
it  is  framed  to  run  entinrly  iri  fi^v^//  vf  ih^^s,-.  [ftrja^n*^  «»*i4  <*;<c  •^'.irii.^ 
for*  wages.  The  fanri^  c:j!?iv4^i;,j^  /.u  '/*.',  uc'i  'i.'^^'  i,*yi  o//^a  .i^U^ 
the  pronsionfi  of  iLe  L»v.  l^I\1^*  ':.m  .v/*  t.:*  Ut:.:,j. 

long  as  th<:T  pjUiM:.  ▼'A''':   Ti*  -yXJbi'.XA.  fJu^:-.    w  «^'.VcJl  vi-vv/t  '/v  is*v    '>• 

file  BnaQ  fanirtsr.  -Tvc  «xnu^  t^v**:  *idiC  J  *»-.  ^'.  .^vv  .-*»*.  ^  ^-:^jl 
VoaatrcT  «f  ulw  isiiC  «f  u:ai»:  t-:iC   xvt  v-ri   ••vi>  ^Uf-  »-r  a.«^v  i-*-*^*  * 

**y  a§  Tcm  iltt.  tun  tw.    U«v^:  |;i«».    v.    ^VFV   jla>    i*r  J    .-uiL        ScU    .    ..  u> 

t«ai  Tcm  wH  i#t  ir»j*^  "*i  work  b»  lOi*^  «a  ,» \#i  p^fiMt  •'"    -x     "w^'Lcl  *^  ^1^^%. 

W»  ttSTSeri'  of  llII*HiM-  il    IVW  1  HljUllil   *JK*^^iiit*  la^i-  i>oi..ic»«r   ^*~  fA»ix*\    1«  / 
Ifl^lBSUr  M 'I   tm-  VUUriMr  U    IA  pUrbUirf  ^m     ^<»Li      .■^    r.^i^tt    ^'u.*:    »'\^aA 

betbfr  CQttinitiiyL  u' tii^  6'j:-iiuu!  uki^  u;A»i  :u»  ^A#iu..'/..   !<*ji:sr      1    xt^a.i 

tlH-  Uti^  u!     lii*     ilkkti'ml i*nf-M*ri    *J'    iiif'.ilt^tMf,  i,l    itiijijj   il-ji^     <*u.:! 


•^  «*i^.u'  r-n:>ri\^  ui.-  «ui^p:-  .r  ici^fv*'    k/>.-'^t«i.;>   i.   li*.  C|>j.i.,  .j.  .^.v>. 


••4*>«   •• 


■  ■ '  • .  I       *^jL     J ' '  • 


**^sL  liauii.-  i«   ;''J*  i*    ^»t»i     ?!,«•.    .-*    >■   • 

^J.  Tot.  niUi      ilO"    kPT'c     tii*     'J.;;       jr  '  :    .4      »■ .-         ^    ■  .^  •  .■       .  j       .^.. 

AwFt  ant.  otu^- luaciLiii*-;  .  rt..     i.#   t^    i- 

"^•'il*' »^  lUUtii  a-    \  i»  i  Crt      ktiaa.-  .■••.■■.    ij  .  .  .  i^  ,  ^.. 

VSOkl  tip-    HUlii'      idviii*-"    :•-   i"      *  .-ct      u   ^.t..,'  ftM^,,t.j.:       ..      ^- 

SBlfir^  til-    tfli^'  '.      i::»  :u"      '  i-c      *•  t:  .-...ji.i*  ..<,  .      «.         .>     . 

St  tt' til*  li'^aii    L'    I*    <t  .«'(..''         •.«•.'  •    ...11.         i..<»    >.».r 

fOt^   I  BiiUUl'     Ud\-   .  I  ,  ..''..'      •     '.c. 

JKIV  I^*-11U''  J     nj:iiii.*.'       i»|iu      »t-      !'■  ,■.«"•  .."       .j-f       ^iJ■     ui>^j^(i..4.      -I*. 
or.   tlh»'  U^--  »  '  Ua     r^.-ii        J'.  •••    .  -.i     -■  «^«i       •  •*>-  «-•       •.■!  ■  ••»!-*«•.  ..-.*•  *-.... 

tip' suia.- iiiru'*'    •.■..:.-.  -       --. 

■^,  au        ^:         ^'-1        xj*         .  i^  ....        .W..U*-       <M>J<j'       I.  of       OUi'f 

Wr  LAJT   iiiif    fi»"r  '  I  •  -    »  u«'       .  *-       i^'.  u««  ..**■  ■    .*• :  iu*'     •->«  .    ^-i  t    •   i,*i'     .■^».-«.i 

iOiUiii;:   i -•  eiiia..  «iiiAuuiiL ..  iviluiji,  ^^Cu  AAi4i..  not.   ^  ix^ru^i^ 
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amouut  of  land  which  he  could  improve,  aud  no  more  f — A.  I  would  ler 
the  bonanza  king  and  every  other  man  employ  that  amount  of  laboi 
which  he  could  keep  constantly  employed,  but  I  would  break  up  th< 
system  of  depending  ux)on  the  unemployed  labor  of  the  community  foi 
occasional  help,  as  the  bonanza  king  does  now.    I  would  confine  evciyv 
])erson  to  the  amount  of  land  that  he  could  profitably  and  properly  use^ 
not  under  direct  statutory  provisions,  but  under  provisions  that  wouliC^; 
cause  these  effects  to  grow  out  of  the  operations  of  society. 

Q.  Well,  I  drew  a  bill  and  got  it  through  a  committee  six  or  seven:^  ^su 
years  ago,  dealing  with  the  land-grants,  but  I  could  not  get  it  any  fur-  ^-^  jr- 
ther;  the  folks  would  not  take  it  up,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  whoI^X^le 
thing  has  gone  to  smash;  the  land-gnints  have  become  vested  largetor  M^ly 

Hiui'Ab  that  tiuie,  and  I  don't  know  what  can  be  done  about  them  now. 

A.  I  look  upon  those  land-grants  as  being  largely  in  the  nature  of  ^     Ts 
fraud. 

STRIKES  CONDEMNED. 

Q.  Passing  from  that  subject,  will  you  please  give  ua,  before  yo^w^i^n 
close,  your  views  as  to  strikes  f — A.  Yes;  strikes  I  look  upon  as  th»  .«:Ae 
most  unfortunate  form  of  proceeding  that  the  workingmeu  can  posBibl^^^fy 
adopt. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  them  as  a  cause  or  as  an  effect  t    Do  the  worl 
inginen  strike  because  they  suffer,  or  do  they  suffer  because  they  8trike= 
— A.  Their  combinations  are  made  because  of  their  suffering,  and  the" 
strikes  necessarily  come  from  the  same  cause,  but  the  results  are 
every  case  a  misfortune. 

Q.  If  they  raise  wages  is  that  a  misfortune  f — ^A.  If  they  raise' 
but  they  do  not. 

Q.  If  they  prevent  the  falliug  of  wages,  is  that  a  misfortune 
If  the  workingmeu  could  achieve  their  object  it  would  be  all  very 
It'  there  was  anything  like  a  common  achievement  of  the  objects 
strikes  there  would  be  something  like  Ixniefit  from  them ;  but  there 
no  such  result. 

ij.  Do  you  think  that  when  a  strike  is  successful  in  auy  ca«e  it  ^c*  in- 
juix'S  somebody  elsef — A.  I  never  heai'd  of  one  that  was  a  suoceM. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  in  which  the  strikers  attained  t      ^b^ 
object  which  tliey  set  out  to  attain ! — A.  Ouly  inoiiieiitarily ;  not 
mauently.    And  the  fact  is  that  these  partial  successes,* even,  hi 
ni'ver  exceeded  over  7  per  cent,  of  the  nuuilx'r  of  strikes, 
feature,  and  the  worst  one,  is  that  they  create  divisions  in  the  rank« 
the  workingmen.    The  eiVcct  of  the  strikes  is  not  against  the  emphiyi 
but  against  the  workinginen  themselves.    TLcy  make  war  uihiu* 
another.    Out  of  the  17,000,000  peujile  ronstitiitin;:  the  working  clai 
in  our  country  there  arc  only  about  300,000  or  4(K),0<H)  alto;!i'ther  « 
are  enrolled  in  the  labor  unions  and  who  are  making  these  strik 
They  are  seeking  to  control  the  labor  market  and  to  deny  work 
others.     They  say  to  others,  ^^You  shall  not  learn  tradenj**  mnd 
that  sort  of  thing 

Q.  That  is  not  a  strike  f — A.  Butit  is  in  connection  with  striken.  ^ 
telegraphers  may,  by  combination,  deny  to  any  one  the  privilege  ^ 
teaciiing  the  art  to  any  but  their  own  childn^n.  The  nail-maken  "^^ 
cently  entered  into  a  compact  to  limit  the  numl»er  ot  apprentices  in  t  ^^ 
nail  shops  to  3  ])er  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  employte.  "^^ 
ghn^-blowers  have  recently  made  a  satisfactory  arrangement  by  wbt  ^*^ 
to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices.  Their  whole  system  has  ben  bay  ^^  *  . 
upon  the  principle  of  denying  to  others  the  right  to  work  or  to  Im  ^"^     ». 
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am  oompelled  to  pay  doable  tazation  on  this  nnimproTed  land,  or  if 
ia  going  to  *eat  its  head  off'  in  that  way,  I  will  get  rid  of  it." 
Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  keep  these  great  bonanza  farms  that  yon 
ive  been  telling  us  abont  from  eating  up  all  the  little  fellows  f — ^A. 
[rat,  by  this  sixhonr  law,  and  secondly  by  this  system  of  taxation. 
Q.  Bat  we  suppose  that  these  bonanza  men  are  going  to  work  cheir  lands, 
MUiase  yon  know  you  have  told  us  that  they  can  work  them  so  much 
leai^er  and  more  successfully  than  other  people  can  work  small  farms. 
onr  six-hour  law  will  apply,  of  course,  to  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  to 
lybody  else,  although  perhaps  the  exigencies  of  his  business  may  re- 
tire that  he  shall  work  twelve  hours  a  day  or  longer.  Now,  do  the 
onomies  remain  the  samet — A.  No,  sir.  The  law  as  I  have  proposed 
is  firamed  to  run  entirely  in  favor  of  those  persons  who  are  working 
r  wages.  The  farmer  cultivating  his  own  land  does  not  come  under 
e  provisions  of  the  law,  neither  he  nor  his  family. 
Q.  Admitting  then  that  the  small  farmer  and  his  family  can  work  as 
Dg  as  they  please,  won't  the  bonanza  men  be  smart  enough  to  say  to 
e  small  farmer,  ^^  You  come  here  and  I  will  let  you  have  a  certain 
lantity  of  this  laud  of  mine  and  you  can  work  just  as  many  hours  a 
ij  as  you  like,  but  you  have  got  to  work  just  as  I  wish.  Still  I  will 
it  you  in  possession  of  the  land  and  it  shall  be  ostensibly  yours,  so 
at  you  will  be  free  to  work  as  long  as  you  please"! — ^A.  When  it  came 
matters  of  finesse  in  law  I  should  certainly  take  counsel  of  some  leg- 
ator as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  You  want  to  know  what  would 
\  the  operation  of  the  six-hour  law  upon  the  bonanza  farms.  It  would 
)  this:  Under  the  operation  of  the  six-hour  law  every  person  being 
oagfat  into  employment,  the  bonanza  fanner  wonld  find  himself  cut 
rftom  the  use  of  the  half-employed  or  unemployed  labor  from  which 
I  at  present  receives  his  supply  of  labor,  because  in  the  spring  season, 
any  other  season,  the  large  farmer  wishing  to  set  a  gang  of  men  at 
nk  upon  his  farm  would  not  find  these  idle  people  to  be  set  at  work. 
ley  would  be  already  employed,  and  contMfquently  he  would  have  no 
nil  bauds  to  pat  to  work  upon  his  land. 

Q.  Too  must  not  beg  the  argument  in  that  way,  because  you  have 
ready  admitted  that  the  bonanza  farmer  can  go  to  those  men  and 
Ji  *^Look  here,  I  work  more  economically  than  you  do  with  my  steam 
ows  and  other  machinery,  and  for  the  labor  that  I  want  I  can  pay  you 
rice  as  much  as  you  can  make  by  working  for  yourselves."  Now,  how 
mid  the  small  farmer  resist  that  argument  f  Your  proposition  pre- 
nta  the  case  to  him  in  just  that  way. — A.  If  I  should  have  any  doubt 
I  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  check  an  evasion  of  that  kind,  I  sup- 
Me  I  should  have  to  call  upon  Senator  Call. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  my  pi-oposition ;  it  is  yours.  Your  whole  argument 
sre  to-day  is  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  the  bonanza  farmer, 
r  the  use  of  his  steam  plows,  stationary  engines,  and  other  machinery', 
01  derive  a  larger  amount  of  profit  from  a  certain  amount  of  labor  than 
e  small  farmer  can. — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Then  why  cau^t  he  make  the  offer  to  the  small  farmer  that  I  have 
L^estedi  and  why  will  not  the  small  farmer  accept  that  offer  f — A. 
^mnever  the  time  arrives  that  the  bonanza  farmer  can  go  to  the  small 
Kmer  and  say :  ^^  I  will  pay  you  twice,  or  three  times,  or  four  times  as 
Qch  as  yon  are  making,"  then  the  millennium  will  have  been  reached, 
id  we  will  have  no  ftirther  trouble. 

By  the  Ohaibmaiv  : 

Q.  I  toppose,  then,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  your  theory  you  would 
ab  land-holding  to  small  amounts,  letting  each  man  hold  a  certain 
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room.  That  petition  asks  that  a  Dational  bureau  of  labor  statisticn  be 
esUiblished  for  the  puri)ose  of  collectiu^  information  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  labor  throughout  the  country.  Before  pre8euting  that  peti- 
tion I  had  realized  the  urgent  necessity  for  accurate  information  on 
these  subjects,  in  order  that  the  people  might  be  well  informed  in  regiird 
to  them,  particularly  the  workingmen  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
class  in  the  community  who  need  that  information  more  than  they  do, 
but  it  is  needed  as  much  by  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
capitalists  generally;  for  this  labor  question  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  institutions,  and  unless  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  be  found  we 
shall  meet  with  a  retribution  in  comparison  with  which  the  late  war  of 
the  rebellion  will  be  as  a  zephyr  is  to  a  cycloneu  These  things  will  pro- 
duce their  results  and  it  will  not  be  child's  play.  I  hope  that  your  com- 
mittee will  hunt  up  that  memorial  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  that  the 
prayer  which  it  contains  will  he  granted,  because  I  hold  that  informa- 
tion—knowledge, lies  at  the  very  ioundation  of  all  true  progress. 
Adjourned. 


New  York,  September  4,  18S3. 
John  Boach  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

Question.  You  understand,  I  suppose,  the  resolution  under  which  this 
committee  is  acting  f — Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  an  inquiry'  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  Ameiicau  lal)or  an<l  its  relations  to  Amorican  capital 
and  the  adcquiu;y  of  its  compensation  to  atford  the  working  pt^iplt*  a 
comfortable  Msubsistenco,  and  we  shall  be  ghid  to  have  you  state,  with- 
out any  particular  int<'rro;;alions,  any  facts  Filiating  to  tliis  subjii-t  which 
may  be  within  your  knowltMlgo,  or  any  views  relating  to  it  which  you 
may  see  fit  to  ])resent  to  the  committee. 

The  WiTNKSS.  The  labor  question  1  consider  to  be  the  foremost  ques- 
tion  of  the  time.  AVhat  1  m:iy  have  to  say  about  the  bnsini'ss  in  which 
I  am  mgitged.  and  tlie  relations  that  exist  tu'twoon  nivself  und  thu 
workiiiginiMi  whom  1  (Mnphiy  will  cover  many  classes  of  labor,  U-cause 
I  cini»!o\  some  XWO  iniMi,  in  Chester  and  New  York,  an<I  these  men  are 
en;;a'j"L*«l  in  some  t went v  live  (litV«M'ent  branches  of  mecliani^in.  'lliev 
woii:  up  niaterials  of  every  kind  that  t*nter  into  a  motlein  iron  vliip, 
fiOiO  the  ore  in  the  mint*  and  the  tiinher  in  the  foivst  into  the  forms 
niM'osaiy  to  ]»roilnce  the  tinal  ivsnit — the  finished  ^hip. 

Being  a  woikingnian  myself,  and  having  occupied  some  forty  five 
yearn  ago  as  humble  a  position  as  that  of  any  man  now  in  my  employ, 
I  can  s|K*ak  from  experience  on  this- subject.  When  1  started  out  for 
myself  1  laitl  down  a  certain  course  of  action  bas4Ml  ui>ou  eerlain  prin- 
ciples which  seemed  to  me  to  be  sound.  1  believed  as  a  basis  that  lalfor 
appiit'tl  to  natu rtt I  n  ho u rces  tens  the  inn n da fiitn  of  ali  irevi // h . 

All  our  licli  pniiries,  our  bound  less  forests,  our  wealih  yiehling  inine^. 
our  vast  <*oal  l)e<ls,  our  ;:reat  wntertails — all  these  wen»  hen*  InMoie  the 
white  man  si*t  his  toot  on  the  soil.  For  countless  yeara  Ihey  had  n^ 
maiiietl  in  the  undeveloped  condiiioii  im  which  they  wcid  found;  1  ui*e«I 
not  say  how  small  was  the  wealth  of  the  country  then.  The  Iiidiaa 
had  aU  these  natural  advantages  thrown  open  to  luu,  yet  waa  aa  tlKHigh 
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thry  (lid  not  exiMt.  Wlii»n  lie  tratlcd  af  all  lie  was  a  frei*  trader  indeed. 
lie  would  sell  his  valuable  skins  for  a  poudi  of  ttib^icco.  a  bottle  of  thv- 
waler,  or  a  Ktrin;;  of  beails,  trivia;;  dollars'  wortli  for  penny's  worth,  and 
he  irrew  poor  while  tiie  wliite  trader  liww  i  ieh. 

The  natural  resouiiH's,  the  material  of  wealth,  were  ail  here.  When 
did  this  ctaintry  bei^in  to  accuninlaie  wealth?  When  the  white  man 
began  to  apply  hibor  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  fell  the  forests,  to  di<;  into 
the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  to  make  nature  serve  him — in  a  word,  wheu  he 
began  to  use  the  materials  God  had  given  hiin. 

INDUSTRIAL  LEGISLATION — THE  DUTY   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Taking  this  view  of  it,  I  held  that  the  Government  is  under  one  au* 
prcme  obligation  to  its  citizens.  It  has  one  dury  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  labor.  That  duty  is  to  apply  legislation  ])rautieally  and  intelligently 
fto  that  it  shall  aid  labor  in  the  development  of  the  uatuiiil  resources  of 
tbo  country.  To  do  this,  the  legislators  must  lind  out  what  the  natural 
resources  are,  what  the  needs  ot  the  people  are,  and  how  far  it  is  within 
onr  control  to  satisfy  these  nei.Hls  fi*om  our  own  resources.  The  condi- 
tion of  labor  at  homo  must  be  compared  with  the  condition  of  labor 
abroad.  The  legislation  applied  must  be  such  as  will  nuike  the  terms 
of  competition  equal,  while  favoring  the  elevation  of  labor.  The  end  to 
be  sought  is  a  policy  that  will  enable  our  people  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  our  own  land^  to  develop  the  natural  talents  of  the  work- 
iiigmen,  and  to  supply  our  own  wants  within  oui*selves.  This  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  in  the  interest  of  any  one  man,  sect,  or  section  of  the 
country,  but  as  broad  as  God's  law,  giving  an  equal  chance  to  all.  The 
road  to  heaven  is  open  to  all,  and  the  road  to  this  great  wealth  buried 
in  tbe  soil  should  be  as  free  as  that,  by  the  system  of  legislation  insti- 
tuted. AVcdo  not  want  class  legislation,  nor  laws  to  helj)  the  profligate 
at  the  expense  of  the  proficient  man.  The  question  is  then  whether  our 
legislators  have  studied  these  things;  whether  they  have  inielligently 
appli^<l  legislation  to  labor.  Where  they  have  not,  labor  n*mains  al- 
most dead;  where  they  have,  labor  rises  up  and  beconu's  successful. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  one  exception  legislation  ought  to  cease 
with  this.  Th(*re  is  legislation  free  to  all,  but  then  the  ])oor  have  got 
to  be  taken  care  of,  the  school  houses  at  all  ost  have  to  be  ke])t  open, 
auil  the  poorest  man  wants  such  a  system  to  exist  that,  his  child  can 
receive  ;is  good  an  education  as  tliat  of  the  man  of  means. 

As  the  Amer.can  legislator  should,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  look 
with  vixw  to  t4ie  future  development  o{'  this  great  country  in  the  inter- 
ea»t  of  labor,  circumstances  might  arise,  which  would  call  forth  new  leg- 
ifedalion  looking  to  this  end,  and  in  all  nations  that  ever  niade  any  ])rog- 
n*8.H,  this  law  1  speak  of  has  been  brou<:ht  into  ri*c|uisition  and  avail: 
SupiKise  that  a  nation  older  than  ours,  further  advanced  in  develop- 
ment, with  cheaper  ca])ital  and  cheaper  labor,  could  produce  the  neces- 
Maries  that  our  peo]>le  might  require  cheaper  than  we  could  produce 
tbnn  here,  and  before  we  got  up  to  that  point  where  we  had  a  fair 
tthance  for  e(|ual  competition  this  country  was  flooded  with  the  ])ro- 
duct^of  their  labor  and  we  let  our  own  resources  be  undevelo])ed  with  the 
exception  of  develo])ing  something  given  us  in  greater  abundance  and 
vilh  greater  opportunities  than  others  had — that  would  bring  us  down 
to  rx>tton  and  corn.     In  cotton  ami  corn  we  c:in  stand  np  against  the 
world;  but  what  would  this  country  be  and  what  would  the  working 
peoide  be  if  you  drove  them  into  that  condition  of  things? 
DiileM  a  Govcruincut  legislutes  for  tlie  proper  protection  of  labor  in 


.i. 
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developing  the  natural  resources,  it  is  a  stumbliDgf-block  iu  the  workin 
man's  way. 

Kow,  has  that  duty  been  performed  by  our  Government  t  The  wo 
dortiil  development  of  our  country'  in  all  its  material  reaoorces  answc 
the  question  and  justifies  me  in  saying,  yes. 

As  to  the  comparative  compensation  of  labor,  I  think  I  am  prel 
competent  to  judge  of  that  question.  Serving  an  apprenticrship 
the  city  of  New  York,  beginning  at  a  salary  of  1<2  shillings  a  week 
25  cents  a  day,  and  having  to  depend  upon  myself  to  pay  my  boaxd 
working  overtime — working  for  that  pay,  and  beginning  work  ev( 
day  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  ceasing  only  when  the  sun  set — ^tl 
was  the  beginning  of  my  career  here  in  the  old  Allaire  Works  in  N 
York.  It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  at  this  point  to  compare  the  wages  tl 
I  received  and  those  that  were  paid  generally  then  with  the  wages  tl 
I  pay  now.  In  those  times  wages  were  low,  and  very  often  there  « 
no  money  to  pay  even  those  low  wages.  When  I  was  out  of  my  appn 
ticeship  and  a  journeyman  earning  12  shillings  a  day,  it  was  a  C 
quent  thing  for  the  timekeeper  to  come  into  the  shop  on  Satard 
and  say,  "  John,  how  much  money  do  you  want  this  week  f  "  Well 
would  like  to  have  one-half  of  my  wages  this  week.^  **  You  can't  ha 
it.  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  itt"  "I  want  to  get  a  suit 
clothes."  And  if  the  old  books  are  not  destroyed,  whoever  would 
down  now  to  Brooks  Brothers'  store,  at  the  corner  of  Catharine  stre 
might  find  there  an  order  on  Brooks  Brothers,  given  by  the  proprie! 
of  the  old  Allaire  Works,  for  a  coat  for  John  Roach.  There  were 
savings  banks  in  those  days  and  but  little  to  put  in  them.  It  wai 
common  thing  i'or  the  proprietor  of  the  works  to  give  orders  to  bis  m 
for  clothing  and  different  things,  instead  of  paying  them  the  mom 
and  when  a  number  of  such  orders  had  been  given,  so  as  to  amount 
something  considerable,  he  would  give  a  note  for  the  amount.  The 
was  no  coal  iu  New  York  at  that  time,  and  if  you  wanted  to  know  t 
number  of  occupants  of  an  ordinary  workingman's  tenement,  all  y 
had  to  do  was  to  pass  through  the  hallway  to  the  yard  and  count  t 
padlock^.  Tliere  were  a  number  of  little  wood-houses  or  provisic 
houses  fastened  with  padlocks — one  such  little  house  for  each  tenant 
and  matters  were  conducted  very  differently  from  what  they  are  cc 
ducted  now.  Each  workman  went  down  to  llutgers  Slip  and  bron^ 
his  cord  of  wood,  put  it  into  hfs  wood-house  and  sawed  it  up  and  sp 
•  it  himself.  That  was  the  way  they  lived  iu  those  days.  I  rememi' 
very  well  the  tirst  struggle  that  I  made  to  get  a  little  money  ahead,  a; 
if  1  had  thought  of  it  I  \vouId  have  brought  here  an  old  mt^morandi 
book  which  would  show  you  how  I  tried  to  make  a  little  overtime  so 
to  be  able  to  save  a  little  money.  As  I  hiok  back  at  those  old  tituci 
see  that  there  has  been  one  continued  progress  in  the  elevation  of  i 
condition  of  the  working  peoj)le.  When  the  invention  and  intru<li 
tion  of  modern  machinery  began  the  workingmen  thought  it  was  g(»j: 
to  destroy  their  occupation,  but  instea<l  of  that  it  only  made  more  wo 
for  ihcm  and  enabled  them  to  have  a  thousand  comforts  and  even  Iu 
uries — things  that  they  could  not  afford  before.  The  cheapness  of  tbn 
things  pnxluced  by  machinery  enabled  the  working  people  to  use  thei 
thus  increasing  the  consumption  and  making  a  greater  demand  i 
labor. 

WHAT  INDUSTRY  WILL  DO. 

At  first  I  was  an  enthusiast  on  farming,  and,  from  my  obaervatid 
and  experience  of  American  litby  I  long  ago  reached  the  condoBion  tfai 
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Jiere  was  no  man  of  ordiuary  intellifcence  or  of  ordinary  industry  in 
diis  country,  nnder  our  system  of  ji^overninent  and  our  institutious/and 
with  the  f^reat  opportunities  that  aix)  oft'ercd  here — that  tlicre  was  no 
man,  however  humble  be  mi^i^ht  be,  who  could  not  own  his  own  house,  his 
own  farm,  or  his  own  worksho]).  Ir  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  aim 
at  that  object  when  he  starts  out  in  life.  lie  should  bc^in  to  think  of 
it  at  least  when  he  is  eighteen,  and  if  he  strikes  out  in  that  way  with  a 
definite  objc^ct  in  view,  remembering  he  is  ])n)bably  going  to  have  a 
family  of  children  who  will  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and  that 
old  age  will  come  on  in  due  time — if  a  man  strikes  out  with  that  object 
in  view  from  the  beginning,  and  ])ursues  it  in  a  straightforward  and 
industrious  and  prudent  manner,  he  cannot  fail.  I  liave  never  known 
such  a  man  to  fail,  and  I  can  cite  thousands  of  iustnnces  where  such 
men  have  succeeded  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  a  new  theory  has  been  spreading  among  the  working  ])cople. 
Two  men  start  out  in  life  together  at  the  same  time  and  with.equal. 
chances,  both  depending  upon  their  labor  for  su<*cess;  one  of  them  after 
Awhile  becomes  discontented,  begins  to  think  that  he  ought  to  enjoy 
life  as  he  goes  along,  and  to  have  more  days  for  excursions  and  for  en- 
ioymeots;  that  he  ought  to  have  more  cigars  and  other  luxuries  and 
indulgences,  and  he  lags  and  lingers  on  the  way.  The  otiier  man  is 
thoughtful,  prudent,  industrious;  he  has  a  definite  object  in  life,  and  he 
keeps  that  object  always  in  view  and  works  towards  it  constantly,  and 
lie  succeeds.  Now  there  is  no  m^'stery  in  tlie  failure  of  one  of  thcKC 
men  or  in  the  success  of  the  other.  It  is  all  nonsense  for  any  man  to 
thinkof  ever  accomplishing  anything  in  this  worhl,  no  matter  how  trifling 
it  may  be,  if  he  has  not  a  definite  object  and  motiv(>,  and  is  not  deter- 
mined  to  do  it.  The  first  of  these  men  lagged  and  stumbled  on  the  way 
throagh  his  own  fault  entirely.  He  took  his  choice,  lie  ]>referred  to 
smoke  his  cigars,  to  go  on  excursions,  to  frequent  the  liquor  saloons,  or  t.o 
go  gunning  (for  I  have  seen  men  go  out  of  my  slio))  and  spend  a  week 
at  a  time  gunning  when  they  had  not  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  tlie 
poorhouse  for  six  months),  an<l  then  when  he  finds  that  he  is  not  sue- 
oeediug,  and  that  other  men  of  more  energy  iind  industry  are  getting 
ahead  of  him  in  life,  he  comes  out  and  says,  ^*I  am  injured;  1  am  suffer- 
iug  from  injustice ;  I  want  legislation  to  compel  this  other  man  to  divide 
with  me  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  diligence  and  thrift.'^ 
Very  often  you  will  hear  men  of  the  character  I  have  described  taking 
that  view  and  claiming  that  sonie  remedy  for  the  evils  they  snil'er  under 
ought  to  be  provided  by  legislation,  when  the  ditliculty  is  all  in  them- 
■elves.  Mark  the  diflference  in  the  two  classes.  When  the  man  of 
progress  has  accomplished  the  object  he  worked  for,  he  freely  votes  to 
tax  his  property  to  build  schools  to  educate  the  children  of  the  man  who 
haa  no  proyierty,  who  lagged  behind,  '^ enjoyed^  life  as  he  went  along. 

Now  I  lielieve  that  this  is 

THE   AGE   OF  CO-OPEKATION, 

and  that  labor  and  capital  must  co-operate  in  order  that  both  shall  de- 
rive the  greatest  advantage  from  their  c^lforts ;  but  it  will  never  do  to 
have  labor  co-oi>erate  only  with  itself  and  by  itself  and  thus  becoux^  the 
foe  of  capital.  If  labor  does  that,  the  worst  effects  of  such  a  course  will 
fall  upon  the  laborer  in  the  end.  Neither,  on  the  other  h^uid,  is  it  just 
or  right  or  proper  that  capital  shall  combine  against  labor.  Capital 
and  labor  should  never  combine  against  each  other,  because  one  cannot 
ttre  wiUiont  the  other. 
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To  illnstratc  that  view,  I  bolievo  that  to-day  there  arc  a  ^reat  many 
iuatitutioiiH,  with  h(r;j:c  capital  invested  and  carrying  on  a  large  buRiness, 
that  wouhi  be  only  too  anxions  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  work- 
men if  they  conld  discover  fiom  their  own  observation  that  the  men 
were  anxions  to  lit  themselves  lor  higher  ])ositions.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities by  the  thousand  lor  men  who  will  quality  themselves  to  seize 
them ;  but  when  men  who  have  succeeded  in  lite  and  who  are  engaged 
in  large  business  look  :iround  at  the  workingmen  to-day  they  arc  dis- 
couraged, licmembering  that  they  were  once  laborers  themselves,  that 
they  iidierited  no  wealth,  that  whatever  they  have  they  have  made  only 
by  industry  antl  sell-sacrilice,  wlien  they  look  around  and  see  so  few  of 
the  workingmen  n(»wadays  willing  to  ])ractice  the  selfdeuial  and  to 
make  the  sacrilices  neci^ssary  to  elevate  themselves,  and  yet  so  anxious 
to  be  elevated,  it  certainly  is  discouraging.  No  nnin  who  cannot  prac- 
tice selfdeuial  antl  industry  as  a  wiukingnmn  can  cither  liope  to  succeed 
as  a  workingman  ov  to  rise  out  of  the  ranks;  because  the  men  that  can- 
not make  cannot  hold.  There  may  be  some  exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  make  money  has  learned  a  good  deal  about 
holding  it. 

AN   K>ll»LOYER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  single  statement  here  to-day  that  is  based 
upon  any  theory  or  upon  what  other  men  have  said.  I  propose  to  givtf 
ytai  my  own  experience,  the  ex]>erienceof  a  man  who  ])robal)ly  eniphiys 
more  workmen,  engaged  in  a  gn^ater  variety  of  labor,  than  any  «»lbor 
employer  in  the  country.  ^ly  pay  rolls  this  last  year  amounted  to 
$l.r)ST,00().  For  fortv  vears  ol'  mv  lile  I  have  seared v  had  a  holidav. 
My  business  demands  my  whole  attention.  1  am  conversant  with  the 
employments  antl  the  wt>rk  of  all  these  men  antl  with  all  I  heir  move- 
ments. Over  titty  «'f  them  seivetl  iheir  timi*  in  the  same  wurkslmp  \vi:b 
me.  When  1  siarteil  in  lui.sJuesN  fciur  men  i»i' us  walked  tt'^uelher  out  of 
the  Allaire  Works  wiih  ^Uit  e::pi!:i!,  anil  lse;:an  business.  We  made  a 
lirtle  nioM<y  in  tli;it  iMisr.ii  >s,  Im:  none  <if  liie  oiht-r  ihiee  men  M'eUiTnl 
to  want  the  t  .Nlablislniient  to  .l:i»»w  lu-ynntl  ili  il  size  where  it  ;:avr  rm- 
i>U)vmi'nt  ti>  n>  tour  a:iii  a  lew  aNNislants.  That  was  ilie  i-xti'iiJ  I't  rho 
jtlea  ami  of  tlit*  aiiiMtion  o\'  (lio>e  iliiee  men  to  rnaki-  pii*uii->^.  W  tn-xi 
the  tir>l  llitms-.nnl  tlollars  was  saved  lliey  eaeli  iliew  ont  .■?-•"♦«'.  an*!  put 
the  mtiiiey  into  lH\i;iimiiiL:"  l»»  luiiid  a  I;r:u-  Imhim-.  'ilifV  iii«-w  out,  ]»:>•- 
feiMMu  not  to  risk  anxIltiUL:  in  tin*  lMisirif^>.  and  to  \\(t:k  lor  lae  l«v  \h*-* 

■  •  • 

tl;:v.  .M\  «»\vii  I  lea  i»f  liii*  e;;p.i(!i  ir<  ot  I  In'  ousincNx  was  illlfeieii'.  .iijii 
llie  resnir  is  lliat  1  lia\r  ;;•  t  s.MSie  ot  tlio>r  mm  Hi  I'lV  i-mpliu  at  I.je 
prt  si-in  lime. 

1  will  iM«\\  ^ive  >on  s»«i!'«  t'ae!san«l  tiumi-s  Taktii  t'lom  my  I'oik^  \tlii«h 
I  liiinlv  wili  fiMiM'V  siii'I:  iinoi  :i' t:"i-:i  a^*  \i"^  are  si-«'1.i;j:^.  1  iia\e  hrrt- 
a  toi»\  ol  i:ie  I'ii.N  it»ll  ot'  lin'  !M"i^.jii  Iron  Wii:l.«*.  m  >v'\  Vi«iU,  l«>r  i'  •• 
nn'iijli  t»l  .Iniie.  l^^.i.  r.i:  tli.i:  !:;•.:. ;•!  tin- piN  ri»il  ..n  ••autt-d  :■•  .'j  S»'.,.*aHi. 
i'lu' iii;miM  r  !•!  i.uM  t  iaii!.»\i  »i  v..i>  TTis;  iii«  ]•■  v  n*- '.'.!  a)>i<:i-:i*h  t  <«  .;:.«i 
soaa-  'OL*  !.;;».':!is.  I  !'i  a\  i-:.  .:»■  w.:ui-^  <m  i;;'j«riiiih  i  *•  ainl  lal'i-n  :  -*  ..•  .; 
all  \\ .  s  •»-.  I-'  i  ••«■  tia.x .  •  i  >  \  \. !  \  ..  ^.  •••  \.  1  i».iT  w  .i-  i  in-  .i\ »  i.il;i-.  a^.,  :  *t 
|ii>:  I  .:ai  a:  'I  •  \  ii  \  1 1  ;::»  *  ]>•• — ?  !•«■  a\  i  i  .'-^i'.  i-»'iiii::i!^  '.♦.'•  luiv  >  .-. m;  -o..::  i* 
I'Jo  iii.^I^.iit  li  ;i!«..u-:^.  '1  ;-i-  i- :\  '.iI  >:.■.•■■'*  rhi-  \  ..i  :»«i;n  ;■:»"%  .'t  Nv..^f-* 
ll.,ii  I.I*  i.'ii  II  rnrnt-,  l:i:_:::^  •.:i«a.  ^  "•  a  «!.iy  I"  plul-aMs  -?Ji:."*.  .»!*  :..f 
liiv.i.N?   It?!    l::rrl;aii.«"N.      "i.!a:   .Ntiirli.  \   i  i"  i >:ir  t  la^«  o|  la inir. 

Nov\.  lio  \nM   w  j'^li  mo  io  si\   a!j>t.ii:';:  wnii  n';:artl  t4»  a^'xicilcumi 
lahoi.  tor  I  Know  skv^wv  liinu-alionr  that.' 
Mr.  Call.  Vou  may  .state  any  tacts  within  your  knowledge. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  KAUM   l.AliOUfcliti. 

The  Witness.  I  now  fann,  unci  Imvi*.  liiiiin'il  Iih  imhiI^  Imi:iiI^  >i;m44 
some  700  acres  of  land.  1  looki'd  uL  llii^  nriiiiini.  Ifi.nb  laol  ii^tA.U  iii 
that  700  acreaof  laiiil,  alioiit  ;S00  tu'ii-q  mn  r<iii:«L  iiml  -loii  uhtit.t  lmIiJ 
vation.  I  hare  all  the  uuhU'Tu  tuw.Uiutis  ilmi.  Jo  tn^ttinti  ii,  httt^  Ji.Mi 
hind  properly.  There  are  nini;  ifji-ii  ttU-iuiil;  «:iif|flf#;i.«i  i«|.««f«  ^i  i,..  ki^ 
year,  and  an  extra  numlKsr  in  UntM-ii  Uim-.  'I  Ut-.  huu,n  i».».*.t  -*;<  it  i^tU 
a  year.  The  wage^i  of  the  orrJiri;tr>  y/ojlci/if/ ljaf<#j^  \^u*,u.  k'^t  i»4  ««•# 
a  month;  marrie^l  njen  rt-j-j-.i^nrji  H'/'^  ik  ui',tiUt  at,fi  »».i.i#  i.^'i^s^^  ..*./i 
yoang^  men.  eqcallj  ^^xaI  ^>  jh*gtst*t^^  t**.*  t  >:/,/  t-y/  ^  </./«#. -i.  f.(.^«  ^•<l>.^ 
round*  vet  au«l 'i:^.  TL^t:^  \''»^*:.'j  /.'.*•;■.  f^/*,'\  »».=,♦  '»./.  *,*i.a.*  „..^.,  «., '^ 
liave  hotis*6^-  *w^l  '/-*7'  j.i4'»  fc.'.i  :<»  .v.. v.,'. .  ."v.*  '...•  ..*    .>•♦.-';    •■..  .-.i.  ,a*  •  .c 
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Mr.  Allaire  owed  mo,  aud  I  had  the  money  in  Seventh  Ward  Bank  bills, 
tied  up  in  my  vest.  Our  shop  was  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  and  I  bad  an 
ide^i  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  in  the  way  of  money  as  good  as  a 
Seventh  \Vard  Bank  bill ;  bat  when  I  got  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  had 
to  transact  some  little  business,  I  found  there  was  a  discount  on  the 
bills.  I  thought  I  must  be  as  economical  as  possible,  and  I  asked  the 
broker  to  give  me  some  information  as  to  what  I  should  do.  Broker- 
like, he  said,  <^  The  best  thing  yon  can  do  is  to  get  Philadelphia  City 
Bank  bills ;  they  are  good  all  over  the  world.''  So  I  sold  my  Seventh 
Ward  bills,  paid  the  discount,  and  got  the  Philadelphia  bills,  and  when 
I  arrived  in  Cincinnati,  I  found  they  were  worse  .vet.  And  so  on,  where- 
ever  I  went  there  was  a  shave  on  my  money.  I  make  this  statement 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  currency  then  ;  the  bank  bills  of  one  State 
would  not  pass  at  par  in  another.  However,  I  kept  on  until  I  got  to 
the  end  of  my  route  in  Illinois.  I  had  no  object  in  going  there  more 
than  anywhere  else  except  that  a  fellow- workman  had  previously  gone 
out  there]  I  went  to  Pittsburgh  and  from  there  down  the  Allegheny 
aud  the  Ohio;  I  went  as  an  immigrant;  £  could  not  afifbrd  to  go  iu  any 
other  way  on  the  boats,  and  when  I  was  in  my  berth  in  a  boat  on  the 
Ohio  Eiver  a  fellow  came  and  shook  me  up  and  shouted,  ^^ Wood ! " 
^*  Wood!"  I  did  not  know  what'  he  meant.  He  went  away  and  I  did 
not  get  up.  Pretty  soon  he  came  again  and  took  me  by  the  arm  and 
hauled  me  out.  Tasked  him,  "What  do  you  want  with  me?"  "  Up  that 
bank,"  said  he,  "  and  bring  down  some  wood  for  this  boat  I"  *'l  won't 
do  that,"  said  I.  "  If  you  don't  do  it,"  said  he, "  I  will  put  you  ashore." 
Well,  rather  than  go  ashore,  or  go  into  any  further  discussion  on  the 
subject,  I  went  up  the  bank  of  the  river  and  brought  down  some  wooil. 
and  then  I  looked  at  my  ticket  and  I  found  that  that  was  part  of  ihe 
condition  of  my  passage  as  an  immigrant.  There  was  no  coal  burue^i 
on  steamboats  in  those  days.  I  got  to  Saint  Louis,  and  from  there  I  had 
to  go  up  the  Illinois  Kiver  to  precisely  the  sjwt  where  the  city  of  Poohii 
now  stands.  A  few  miles  back  from  that  point  this  tellow-workman 
of  mine  had  his  farm.  I  went  back  there  and  looked  around  and  sav 
the  magniticent  prairie  all  about  me,  and  I  said,  '•  Whut  is  the  [trice  of 
this  land?"  ''Well."  they  told  me,  *"if  you  have  a  mind  to  go  back  you 
can  get  it  from  the  Governnient  at  a  lower  price,  but  you  <'an  buy  it  here 
for  $3  an  aciv."  I  looked  at  the  amount  of  money  1  had  lett,  and  I 
immediately  went  with  my  friend  and  purchased  ^ti<K»  worth  of  land 
and  paid  down  all  the  money  1  had.  At  that  time  there  was  a  lo;;  hou:*^ 
known  as  a  hotel,  where  Peoria  now  stands.  1  stojtped  at  that  liou.<«e. 
There  was  plenty  of  corn  piled  up  lii;;h  on  the  sunny  .side  of  the  house 
for  fuel,  and  an  ordinary  hand-mill  for  irrintlin^r  the  corn  into  meal.  <o 
that  the  corn  was  fuel  and  ftwMl  botli.  TIuti*  was  nt»  co;il  and  no  wikhI. 
It  took  me  some  twenty-ei;:ht  days  t«»  go  from  New  York  to  that  pl.ic*». 
Then  I  had  to  write  back  to  New  York  to  get  the  balance  of  my  money, 
as  I  had  paid  down  all  I  had  with  me  for  my  land;  ami  at  that  time  an 
occurrence  haii])ened  which  had  a  gn^at  influence  on  my  C4iurse  in  lift-. 
That  was  the  witM'k  of  tin*  steamer  Home  on  the  Koiuer  Shoals.  Mr. 
Allaire  was  owner  of  the  boat ;  her  loss  c.iused  him  to  fail,  anil  I  coultl 
get  no  mon*  money.  I  had  no  money  left;  and  1  want  you  to  undrr- 
Rtand  distinotly,  gentlemen,  that  tin*  American  **tr.imp*'  is  not  a  nt-«- 
thiug,  for  if  to  In*  far  fmm  home  wiihi»ut  money  is  ti»  Ik«  one,  I  wa>  :% 
tramp  on  the  Illinois  prairie  without  a  ilollar  in  my  poi*ket,  but  willm;;  lo 
work.  The  question  with  me  was  how  to  get  home  again  to  New  Yurk. 
Pondering  about  it,  the  greatest  consolation  I  couhl  find  was  to  think 
that  after  all  ])rubably  it  was  all  for  the  b<*9t.    1  did  nt>t  lie  down  Ami 
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die,  or  despair,  but  I  determined  that  I  must  get  home ;  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  then  that  it  was  better  to  own  an  acre  or  two  of  laud 
where  there  was  a  railroad,  and  where  you  could  get  8omethiu^  for  what 
you  raised  on  your  laud,  than  to  own  the  whole  of  Illinois  without  means 
of  transportation.  The  soil  of  Illinois  has  existed  through  the  ages. 
What-,  then,  have  the  railroads  done  for  Illiuois  in  my  time,  and  what 
would  she  have  done  without  them  f 

Bat  the  question  with  me  was  how  to  pay  my  bill  at  the  log  hotel 
and  |i;et  home.  I  had  a  talk  recently  with  Bob  IngersoU,  who  is  an 
Illinois  man,  and  I  said  to  him,  '^  Bob,  I  once  had  an  idea  of  commit- 
ting suicide  from  the  Kickapoo  bridge.  1  could  not  swim,  and  there 
was  water  enough  to  drown  me."  Said  he,  '•  What  saved  you  t  ^  "  Well,'^ 
said  I,  "the  only  thing  that  prevented  me  Irom  doing  it  was  that  I 
had  a  mother  that  taught  me  how  to  pray  and  have  faith." 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  meet  the  question  squarely  with  the 
landlord;  so  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  the  caise.  I  tried  to  get  some 
work,  but  there  was  no  work  to  be  had.  The  value  of  a  workingman's 
labor  per  day  out  there  at  that  time  was  ^^  as  much  corn  as  you  can  carry 
on  your  back,"  and  com  was  of  no  use  to  me  under  the  circumstances. 
The  question  with  me  was  how  I  could  get  home.  After  a  good  deal 
of  inquiry  I  went  to  a  place  where  they  had  begun  a  survey  for  a  canal. 
There  I  got  work  carrying  the  chain,  and  paid  my  bill  at  the  hotel  and 
earned  money  to  take  me  back  to  Kew  York. 

WHAT  THE  BAILBOADS  HAVE  DONE  FOB  THE  COUNTRY. 

Recently  I  went  to  Chicago  to  attend  a  trade  convention.  Whpn  I 
was  out  Went  befoi*o  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  I  Kaw  nothing  then  where 
that  wonderful  city  now  stands  but  a  few  houses  and  a  few  old  forts  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  Indians.  I  had  not  been  in  Illinois 
from  that  time  until  I  wont  there  to  attend  that  convention. 

I  got  into  a  railroad  car  hei*e  in  New  York,  a  ])alace  car,  with  a  res- 
taarant  on  board  and  a  few  books  as  a  library,  and  I  wiis  thirty-three 
hours,  I  think,  going  to  Chicago.  When  I  contrasted  my  two  visits  to 
Illinois — the  one  forty-live  years  ago,  which  took  me  twenty-eight  days, 
and  the  later  one,  niade  in  thirty-three  hours,  and  saw  that  1  traveled 
in  the  latter  case  with  none  of  the  hardships  and  for  one-quarter  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  expense  of  the  first  tri[>-~I  asked  myself,  ^'What  has  ]>ro- 
daoed  this  wonderful  revolution  in  my  own  time?"  and  1  was  compelled 
to  answer,  '^  It  is  all  owing  to  these  railroads."  When  I  was  in  Illinois 
the  first  time  corn  was  a  drug  in  the  market,  but  when  I  was  there  the 
l^t  time  corn  wa*4  gold ;  anci  the  dillerence  between  the  price  of  that 
eorn  there  where  it  was  raised  and  its  [>rice  here  where  the  workingmcu 
were  consuming  it,  in  Now  York  and  Pennsylvania,  was  very  slight — 
nothing  added  to  the  price  in  the  West  but  the  freight,  if  the  eastern 
purchaser  could  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  who  speculate 
and  make  '^  corners"  in  the  workingman's  bread.  1  ask  any  fair-minded 
workingmau  what  the  condition  of  the  country  would  be  to-day  if  we 
had  not  these  niilroiuls  f  As  I  said  before,  I  have  no  interest  in  railroads 
and  never  have  had  any;  I  have  never  profited  by  their  enterprises  in 
any  particular  way  more  than  every  citizen  does ;  but  I  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  they  confer  upon  me  and  upon  all  the  people 
of  this  great  country.  I  remember  years  ago  a  desperate  riot  that  took 
place  in  New  York.  Going  down  to  South  street  you  would  see  the  barrels 
pf  floor  tumbled  from  tbe  windows  of  the  storehouses,  and  the  working- 
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men's  families  taking:  tbem  away,  and  thoy  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
>vatchn)eii,  for  in  those  days  we  lia<l  no  police  in  New  York.  This  was 
in  the  winter,  after  the  close  of  naviji^ation,  and  before  the  llndson  River 
ltaili*oad  <vas  bnilt,  and  the  cry  then  was,  -'Give  ns  a  railroad!"  TIn'i« 
was  not  a  wovkin^rnian  in  the  eomnninity  that  was  not  np  in  anns  then 
for  a  railroad.  At  tliat  time  the  only  commnnication  between  tbe  north- 
west and  the  mouths  of  the  hun^r^^  men  in  New  York  was  the  Hudson 
liiver,  and  when  that  river  froze  np  the  cry  was,  "The  winter  has  come 
and  the  monopolists  have  got  ns!"  We  liear  a  great  deal  of  this  crv 
about  "  monopolies "  now.  Take  the  old  Knickerbockers,  who  once 
bought  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians;  if  they  had  held  on  to  it 
they  would  be  wonderful  monopolists  now!  It  is  a  question  \iitli  me 
whether,  generally,  the  fii*st  investors  in  railroads  have  made  anything 
out  of  thenr;  they  nemiy  all  failed.  I  think  that  generally  the  capital 
lirst  put  into  those  great  enterprises  has  been  suidv,  and  it  is  a  qnesticm 
whether  the  average  dividtMids  collected  from  them  until  a  quite  nn-ent 
period  would  be  G  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  I  have  giveuyou 
my  experience  as  a  western  traveler  forty-live  years  ago. 

now  APPRENTICES  CAN  PROSPER. 

Now,  in  my  shops  1  have  introduced  a  system  of  appn*nlieeship«  so 
that  a  young  man  can  learn  his  trade,  and,  instead  of  being  a  burdt-n  tu 
his  parents  while  he  is  doing  so,  can  be  a  help  to  thcni.  A  buy  cinn- 
niencing  his  trade  at  1(J  years  of  ago  g<»ls  ?.'i  a  week  the  lirst  year;  the 
next  year  St  a  week  ;  and  so  on,  his  wag<'s  increasing  every  year;  sn  that 
his  average  incrme  during  liisapprenti(!eslii]>  is  ainait  S^i.riO  a  week,  am! 
that  is  supposed  to  be  suHicient  to  enable  him  not  only  to  take  eare  ot 
himself,  when  he  lives  with  his  parents,  but  also,  prctbably,  to  help  sume- 
what  to  bring  another  member  of  the  family  np  to  the  same  pi)*.itif»n 
and  make  him  S(*lf-snpporling.  Tiien  it  must  bt*  taken  into  ennsidera- 
tion,  too,  that  the  workingmen  receiving  th«'  pay  I  have  statiMl  have 
ot'teuother  in(M)ine  Iroin  the  employment  ot'  other  memi)ers  ot  their  l.uni 
lies.  Smne  families  in  my  employ  have  an  income  of  i^tiO  a  week,  nw  :ng 
to  the  number  of  their  members  that  are  at  work. 

woKKiNdMKN  WHO  AKi:  wi:ia.  OIT. 

In  the  month  ot'  .Inne  last  then*  wert*  emplo\ed  in  my  sliip\aiil  :!t 
Chester  Krild  luru.  The  pay  nf  tliose  ni^n,  in«*Iuding  appH'nllei«*  ;i':il 
laborers,  :ill  told.  amou:>t<-d  to  about  >^.1A*J  a  ilay.  ecnntin;;  io.si  liinrand 
all.  Now,  as  an  eviileiiee  of  what  workingaii'n  ean  do  tor  thi*mM-l\  ••>.  I 
will  give  von  soum'  taets  whirli  r;iiinoi  br  eontiadii'l<Ml.  Aimoi:;:  !lia: 
]niml)er  of  men  and  bovs.  all  toM,  eraploxed  in  thoM*  shi»pN.  tlren*  an* 
*JS7  owners  of  houses;  ilmr  is,  :\  Iinn>»e  inevi-iy  live  persons  iniliniiii:,' 
bovs  and  all  woikinir  in  I  he  establi^liiMi-nTN.  I  lia\«  elassitii  il  tiin^- 
houses  aceoi'iling  to  tin*  diirei'enl  \voil;>liop.s  in  whirh  tln-ir  o\i  nrr.N  .ju- 
employed,  sonic  ot'  the  work^hop.s  h.ixiii;;  laoif  men  than  othei>.  Dn- 
men  in  the  maehinc  s]io])s  own  L'S;  tin- toiindi  \  nifii.'.h  tin*  nn-n  in  iht- 
blacksmith  >liop.  1:  tlmsc  in  the  bnihr  'Aurks.  ti':  tliosc  m  tin*  u«>«.«i 
sho])  (carpenters.  \c.'.  liO;  ihoM>  in  iht*  bo.it  \aid  ii«»n  wurks.  ."»{  ;  t-  <• 
painteis.  IL':  the  i  ip:;^crs,  I:  the  joim-is  that  tinish  the  hardw«KMl  \\**\^ 
of  the  .ship,  .'»'.):  the  watchmen  and  drat'tsmen,  >:  making  a  lotal  mI 
111? — 1 1^(1  lit'  the  houses  haviiii:  betMi  owin-d  li\  nifU  in  tiie  \aril  wlm 
have  sold  them  and  sought  nth<*r  occnpitions.  So  that,  in  cfinneetion 
with  a  working  force  of  IJAH)  uicn  in  the  ship->aiii,  :.'>s7  liuuaio«  bnwr 
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bct*n  owned.  The  averajre  vnlnc  of  tliof^o  lionsos  rnns  from  85,000 
down  to  dl,liOU.  Now,  I  linve  rnrefuily  watched  tiiosc  men  that  ownod 
hoiiKes,  and  other  inen  that  did  not  (iwn  iidnses,  and  si  ill  others  who 
did  not  own  Ikmisos,  l)nt  who  had  their  little  savings  laid  hy  in  a  nian- 
uer  which  1  uill  explain  to  you  hereafter.  Sonic  of  the  men  hav«^  put 
their  8uvin;;s  into  houses,  and  others  Iiave  invested  thetn  in  other  ways; 
mid  ol"  course  there  are  still  otiievs  who  ivceive  the  same  pay,  hut  who 
do  not  own  houses  or  anythin^ic  else,  and  never  will.  Those  incn  do  not 
work  the  re;;ular  hours;  they  are  oil' drinking  or  at  somethin;^  else,  and 
tbc  prohahility  is  that  in  most  eases  there  is  not  the  same  harmony  and 
ecouomy  at  home  in  the  families  of  those,  men  that  there  is  amoii^  those 
who  own  their  own  houses.  Now,  to  tidk  of  tryin^r  to  undvc  all  these 
diflerent  kinds  ot  men  equal  hy  h'^ishitiou  is,  it  seems  to  me.  about  tlie 
most  foolish  tiling  that  ever  was  thought  of;  there  are  so  many  elements 
tbut  uo  to  make  up  the  dilVereiK'es  between  these  several  classes  of  men, 
ill  e^mdition,  character,  and  everything  else.  I  have  here  a  ])l:in  of  the 
lioii.^es  lH'h)n[rin;i:  to  one  of  these  classics.  This  [exhibiting;  the  plan]  is 
called  a  T-nuim  house.  It  is  ada])ted  lor  one  class  of  men,  and  the  cost 
is  i'e;;ula(ed  with  reference  to  their  |>ay.  The  ^i*oun(Mloor  plan  shows, 
Hrst,  a  parlor  (for  the  warkin;;inen  have  parlors);  next  a  dining  room, 
tiiid  next  a  kitchen.  Theiv  are  tour  lar«;e  sleepiuj:;  rooms  on  the  tloor 
AlK>ve  and  one  in  the  attic.  Such  a  house  rents  for  $14  a  month,  and 
tilt:  man  who  lives  in  it  jinjbably  ^ets  from  8<{.oO  to  $4  a  day  and  saves 
A  ;;ood  deal  of  money.  This  (exhibitin;;:  ainitlier)  is  the  plan  of  another 
class  of  houses  that  our  American  workin^men  live  in.  This  is  a  0  room 
bouse,  but  the  rooms  are  smaller  than  in  the  other.  These  houses  are 
bnilt  of  briek.  and  there  is  a  hydrant  in  every  yard.  Such  a  house  rents 
fur  (9^10  a  month.  Next  I  show  you  the  plan  of  a  5-room  luaise,  which 
rents  for  l*s  a  month.  Now,  thest*  plans,  if  you  study  them,  will  ;;ive  you 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  houses  in  wliich  our  industrious  working 
people  livi*.  The  city  of  Chester  has  a  populaticMi  of  about  LM^O(M),  and 
you  will  titul  capital  and  labor  co-operating  there  and  working  with  one 
another.  In  that  city,  with  a  popuhition  of  LM),000,  there  are  eleven 
build  in;;  associations.  The  avera;:e  number  of  shares  in  each  <i8socia- 
tion  is  L'.OlNi,  makinjLT  22,000  shares  in  those  e'eveii  assoeiations.  The 
•i^vra^ie  number  of  shares  held  by  each  ])ersou  is  live.  Theivfoiv-  there 
ure  about  4,«7<H)  persons  in  Chester  and  South  Chester  con iUM:ted  with 
tbe.s(*  Imihlin^  associations.  The  avera;xe  monthly  receipts  of  each  as- 
HOi-iati(UK  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  tln*ir  treasurer  made  tome  hist 
week,  including  installments  and  interest,  is  n<»arly  8.'5,000.  That  aver- 
1%^*  would  indicate  that  th(*  monthly  receipts  of  those  eleven  associa- 
tiiiiis  are  JS'-{«'{,000 — ^.i^M'Ot)  a  month,  the  savings  of  American  laboring 
men,  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  these  sm^cties  under  a  system  by  which 
not  nion*  than  :?l,000can  he  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  at  any  oin*. 
time.  Uniler  this  system  of  buihling  assoeiations,  the  entertniMiig  work- 
in  j^nnin  who  wishes  to  build  sees  ihat  there  is  an  op])ort unity  for  him 
to  borrow  this  money,  ami  he  understamls  beforehainl  what  hi*  can  buy 
u  little  piece  of  ground  lor,  and  \^  hat  he  can  budd  a  Iiuum*  for,  so  he  goes 
and  bids  IVu-  the  money,  lie  borrows  the  nmney  (having  a  snudl  amount 
of  his  own  reaily  to  add  to  the  seeuriry)  and  he  builils  the  house  and 
gives  a  mortu'a^<'  u))on  it  autl  he  becomes  himself  a  sharelndder  in  the 
association,  and  he  pays  his  IntfMvst  regidarly  and  his  instalments  as 
a  Hliare  owm^r.  Hut  it  must  not  be  understood  from  these  llgures  that 
there  are  oidy  this  many  houses  owned  by  these  workingmen.  Some  of 
them  own  more  houses  than  one;  some  of  tliem  even  own  as  many  an  seven 
fir  «ight.    The  money  of  these  ass4»cnitions  in  Lent  out  on  good  secoritjT 
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on  houses,  on  farms,  or  any  f(ood  form  of  real  estate.  The  associations 
have  by-laws  which  require  that  they  shall  close  their  operations  when 
every  man  has  got  his  money  out  with  100  per  cent,  and  the  experience 
of  some  of  them  ha«  been  that  they  wind  up  in  from  eight  to  ten  years. 
To  sum  up  the  thing,  therefore,  in  10  years  these  orgauizations  become 
the  controllers  or  owners  of  $4,356,000  of  capital. 

TRADES  UNIONS. 

It  must  not  be  understood  here  that  I  am  opposed  to  trade  anions. 
The  true  way  to  convince  any  man  is  to  let  him  have  his  own  way,  after 
you  have  reasoned  with  him.  I  am  going  to  make  a  statement  now,  asd 
if  any  man  can  contradict  it,  I  wish  him  to  do  so.  That  statement  is 
that  no  one  has  ever  heard  me  ask  a  man  what  his  politics  or  what  bis 
religion  was;  and  not  only  that,  but  there  is  a  standing  order  in  my 
shops  that  any  foreman  who  may  become  the  tool  of  any  political  party, 
and  who  undertakes  to  use  his  influence  with  the  men  to  help  any  polit- 
ical parly,  will  be  discharged  when  proper  complaint  is  made  of  such 
action  on  his  ))ai*t  and  proper  proof  oftered.  I  am  quite  willing  to  open 
my  shop  to  tlie  trades  union  men,  and  I  have  done  it.  1  say  to  the  men, 
*^you  may  eu  joy  yourselves  with  your  unions  just  as  you  do  with  your  re- 
ligion or  your  politics,  but  while  you  are  in  my  workshop  you  must  con- 
form to  my  rules."  >'ow,  what  are  those  rules  f  One  rule  is  that  evezy 
man  has  got  to  si>eak  for  himself.-  I  say  to  the  men,  '^  When  you  came 
to  seek  employment  of  me,  you  came  in  your  own  individual  capacity« 
you  presented  yourself  on  your  own  individual  merits,  and  it  wa«  apon 
that  condition  that  I  hired  yon.  Now,  if  you  have  any  com))luint  to  make, 
make  it  for  yourself.  I  will  hear  it,  and  try  to  treat  you  fairly ;  but  you 
must  not  attempt  to  take  the  control  of  my  workshop  out  of  my  hands.* 
I  do  not  cure  how  many  union  men  come  into  my  shop.  No  man  shall 
l>e  denied  employment  by  me  simply  iM^cause  he  is  a  union  man.  I  am 
satisfied  that  whAvver  eoeivive  meii^ures  have  been  usetl  to  make  men 
do  this  or  that — lor  instance,  to  vote  this  ticket  «>r  that  ticket — not  one 
])er  cent,  of  them  conld  l>e  relied  upon  to  vote  as  they  weiv  rei|uired  or 
as  they  might  have  iiromised.     iSo  much  for  the  rules  in  my  wo^k^hop& 

Since  I  came  lieiv  this  morning  1  have  receive*!  a  dis]Kitch  which  ct*n- 
tains  some  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  city  of  Chester,  which 
I  wish  to  lay  before  yon.  In  1S73,  when  1  went  to  Chester,  I  iuveisti- 
gated  the  condition  of  the  city.  There  is  a  population  there  now  of 
l.*0,U00  peo])le.  There  are  eleven  larjie  schools,  besides  a  military  acad- 
demy;  there  are  IL'L'  teachers  and  L\ii<M)  pn|uls  in  a  ]H)]nilation  c»t'  2«)4l<-iO 
persons.  Last  year,  by  these  bnilding  associations,  then^  wm*  - lt»  brick 
buildings  ]uit  up:  antl  during  the  years  1S71,  1S7l\  and  1S7.S  rherv  wa* 
just  one  man  s(*nt  by  the  authorities  of  Chester  to  the  almshouse — a  |>Kir 
Scotchman,  who  had  no  relatives  or  friends.  There  were  thnv  in*^i)^ 
]H'rsons  and  one  foundlin;;.  The  population  of  Chester  in  1>73  w.i.% 
l.,0(K),  and  there  was  just  that  one  man  sent  to  the  alm!«h<»ust\  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  whole  nnnibtM*  of  peoj^le  in  the  jxHir-hcmse  from  Ch«-?- 
ter  today  exceeds  six;  but  1  will  not  make  the  statement  ]Mii.itiveIy,  U- 
canse  1  have  not  ^i>t  detinite  information  on  that  jHiint. 

now   TO   DEAL   WITH   STRIKES. 

Now,  with  regiinl  to  strikes,  there  is  jirobably  no  employer  in  tbe 
country  who  has  had  less  trouble  with  his  labor  m  that  re»pect  ihaa  I 
have  had.    I  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  enooiirag«  and  naason  viih 
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my  workmen.    I  will  give  yon  an  illustration  of  that    Very  often  I  have 

A  man  oome  1x>  see  me  aboat  his  wages.    Three  or  four  months  ago  a 

very  enterprising  man,  a  good  talker,  came  to  me  and  said,  ^^Mr.  Boach. 

I  want  more  wages."    <' Well,"  said  I,  <' why  do  you  want  more  wages? 

Ton  know  I  am  paying  yon  double  what  you  got  on  the  other  side  of 

the  water"  (the  man  is  a  foreigner).    <^Well,"  said  he,  ^'but  it  costs  me 

doable  the  amount  to  live  here  that  it  cost  me  there,  so  I  am  no  better 

off.*'    Said  I,  '^Do  you  get  no  more  for  the  amount  you  pay  here  than 

you  got  for  what  you  paid  there  t "    "  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  **  I  do."    "  Then," 

,  aaid  I,  **  why  don't  yon  do  with  less  expense  here  and  save  moref  "    The 

]iiinelpal  difficulty  with  this  man  was  his  rent;  and,  by  the  way,  this 

I  ^  sent  question  Is  a  very  sore  one  in  New  York.    I  asked  the  man,  <<  What 

'mtges  do  you  getf "    Said  he,  <<I  get  $15  a  week,  $G0  a  month,  if  I 

I  work  every  day,  and  I  pay  $12.50,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  my  whole 

!  income,  for  the  bare  walls  of  the  place  I  live  in ;  20  i)er  cent,  of  all  my 

:  toil  goes  for  a  place  to  shelter  my  family."    ^^  Well,"  said  I,  '^  what  kind 

.  of  a  place  is  thatT    How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  house  on  the  other 

•  sidet "    **  Oh,"  said  he,  ^<  a  great  deal  less  than  that"    '^  What  accom- 
,  modations  did  you  have  there T"  I  asked  him.    He  said  that  the  accom- 

nodations  were  poor,  and  he  went  on  to  describe  them.  ^'  Well,"  said 
I,  **  there  are  plenty  of  those  places  where  the  Chinese  live  down  town 
In  New  York  that  you  can  rent  for  the  same  price  that  you  paid  on  the 
otber  side  of  the  water;  now  why  don't  you  go  dow^  there  and  get 
lOOtDst"  <^Oh,"  said  he^  <<  what  position  would  I  occupy  in  your  shop 
among  the  other  mechanics  if  I  did  that  t  And  besides,  my  family  don't 
wmat  to  live  there.  My  landlord  is"  (to  use  the  man's  own  language) 
•^A  damned  hog." 

WORKMEN  WHO  ABE  LANDLORDS. 

Ifow,  I  am  not  a  landlord,  and  I  have  no  interest  as  a  landlord,  but  I 
have  some  workmen  who  are  landlords,  and  I  said  to  Ihis  man,  ^*  Well, 
we  have  some  men  that  are  landlords,  you  know,  here  among  ourselves. 
There  are  Jim  Brown  and  Tom  Burns;  they  are  just  as  gentle  and  kind 
■Ben  as  I  ever  saw ;  their  children  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  they  are 
▼cry  nice  men,  and  you  can't  call  such  men  as  they  are  hogs."  He 
aenitchecl  his  head. 

I  thought  I  would  bring  him  face  to  face  with  one  of  these  landlords, 
mod  1  sent  for  Tom  Bums,  and  I  said,  ^'Here,  Tom,  is  one  of  your  fellow- 
workmen.  He  says  that  out  of  reganl  for  you  as  a  fellow- workman  he 
wonU  call  you  a  hog,  but  he  docs  call  everybody  else  that  is  a  landlord 
m  hog;  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  this  matter,  and  how  came  you 
to  own  a  house  f"  *^  Well,*'  said  Tom,  <<I  had  a  little  money  in  the  sav- 
iiiga  bank,  where  £  was  getting  5  or  G  per  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  I  took 
it  oat  and  liought  a  hdnse,  anci  I  mortgap:ed  the  house  and  1  pay  7  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  mortgage  [that  was  the  legal  rate  of  interest  at  that 
time],  and  when  I  ])ay  that  interest  and  pay  my  taxes  and  keep  the 
lionso  in  repair,  and  take  into  account  the  time  that  it  is  empty  occasion- 
Ally,  and  also  sometimes  when  the  tenant  is  sick  and  does  not  work  and 
cannot  pay  the  rent — when  I  sum  these  things  all  up,  why  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  the  house.  It  is  not  very  ])roiitable  to  me  as  it  is.  It  would 
be  if  1  could  afford  to  keep  the  whole  house  for  my  own  use;  but  as  it  is 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  house."    Then,  turning  back  to  this  other 

*  van,  I  said,  *^  Do  y<m  know  that  the  high  rents  you  have  to  pay  are 

awMcd  by  the  workiugmen  themselvesf   That  is  really  my  opinion,  and 
10  nuui  ean  convince  me  bnt  that  the  high  rents  are  caused  by  the  work- 
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ingmen.  Wliy  t  Tom  Burns,  for  instance,  went  to  build  a  house,  and 
he  expected  to  build  a  house  suitable  for  a  certain  class*  of  people  hav- 
ing a  certain  income,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  inquire  what 
wages  people  of  that  class  were  receiving,  so  that  he  could  estimtite  how 
much  rent  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Itemember,  now,  the  house  is  not 
in  existence,  but  Tom  Bums  goes  to  the  mason  and  the  bricklayer  and 
the  plumber  and  the  carpenter  and  the  painter,  and  gets  them  to  make 
bids  for  the  building  of  his  house.  Kow,  at  the  time  that  he  conceives 
the  idea  of  building  it,  what  does  that  house  consist  of  t  The  brick  is 
clay  in  the  lot;  the  stone  is  a  orude  rock  in  the  quarry;  the  iron  is  crude 
ore  in  the  mine,  and  the  timber  is  a  tree  in  the  forest.  When  you  have 
summed  these  things  all  up,  you  can  tell  how  much  nature  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  the  house.  Then  you  call  the  carpenter  and  the 
plumber  and  the  painter  and  the  mason  and  the  man  that  dug  the  clay 
and  made  it  into  brick,  and  you  sum  up  all  of  their  compensation,  and 
you  cannot  make  it  out,  in  any  shape  or  form,  that  thero  is  over  5  per 
cent,  in  the  construction  of  that  house  that  is  not  labor.  Therefore  I 
say  the  cost  of  that  house  is  governed  by  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  is 
put  into  it.  Kow,  who  gets  the  money  that  is  paid  for  that  labor!  The 
carpenter,  the  mason,  the  bricklayer,  every  man  that  puts  his  hand  to 
the  work  from  the  time  that  the  first  spade  is  put  into  the  clay  to  dig 
out  the  foundation  until  the  finishing  touch  is  put  to  the  house.  The 
money  that  the  house  costs  goes  to  pay  for  that  labor,  and  the  price 
paid  for  that  labor  governs  the  price  of  the  house  and  determines  what 
it  can  be  rented  lor.  Now,  if  you  reduce  the  price  of  that  labor  to  the 
standard  of  other  countries  and  reduce  our  rate  of  interest  to  the  stand- 
ard  of  interest  in  other  countries,  then  you  will  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
house;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  doing  that,  you  will  bring  the  working 
people  of  America  down  to  the  same  plane  with  the  working  ]>eople  of 
Europeun  countries,  and  when  you  remove  the  diflcronces  which  exist 
between  the  conditions  of  our  working  i)eopie  and  the  conditions  of  the 
working  people  of  Euroin? — which  I  hope  in  Go<l  you  never  will  do,  tor 
we  are  better  as  wo  are  than  to  cnibb  i»oor  Ialx)r  lower  than  it  is  now — 
when  you  do  tliat,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  distinguish  the  workin;; 
people  of  America  from  the  poor  toilers  of  Europe. 

To  return  to  Tom  I>nrns.  1  asked  him.  **Tom.  howmueh  i>  the  mort- 
gage ui)()n  your  house  ?'*  2Said  he.  ^Mt  is  so  nniehr  1  askiMl  iiini,  ^*  Hi»v 
much  ran  yi>u  reduee  this  rent  if  1  take  U]i  that  niort;::i;;e  and  riHluce  the 
inteivston  it  fmm  7  pereent.to.')  percent"?  He  \v«'nt  In  h;;;iring  up. and 
after  a  little  he  said,  *'l  will  takeolVL*ri  per  cent,  of  ilnTentat  luice  if  \ou 
do  that.''  Now,  if  we  iin*  to  have  cheaper  rents  we  can  only  have  tlimi 
by  ivdiU'ing  the  price  of  American  ca]>ital  or  elw»  redncin;:  tin*  wa-joof 
labor.  The  workin;:niencryont  about  thehi;:ii  rents,  hut  when  vnu  c.i!I 
together  the  carpenter  and  the  mason  and  the  phunbcr  and  the  man 
who  makes  the  brick  and  ask  them,  *' Are  yon  wiliinu  to  hnid  up  xmir 
hands  tW  a  ])i>licv  that  will  reduce  vour  wa;;c.s.  so  a>  to  rn^tlilc  I'ltm 
Burns  to  atlnrd  to  rent  his  hon^e  cln»ap»"  tln-v  will  an>wiT  \uu.  ••Nitl" 
There  seems  ti»  be  a  stroii;;  disiKisitinn  nowadays  ti»  e.\«iti*  dlMron:*  n: 
ani(>n;;  workin;:  people,  ami  the  wur^^r  i  neniii*>  nf  the  workini:iii.iii  .i:i 
those  who  trv  u\  deceive  him.  for  political  pur|H).ses  nr  in  the  inten"«:  i>:' 
forei;:n  compel ition,  who  try  t(»  make  the  poor  man  U^licve  that  he  i<% 
injiiicd  hec.niM*  he  pavs  mi  much  for  his  coat,  and  tell  him  that  tbjht 
coat  could  l»c  honuht  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  so  much  i'hea|H-r  if 
this  tarilV  were  taken  oiV.  The  pniper  wuy  to  settle  that  quention  is  to 
a^k  the  tailor  what  he  gets  for  making  that  coat  here.  And  to  conipAiv 
that  price  with  what  the  tailor  gets  in  Euroi»e.   That  telli  the  tal& 
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why  do  those  peopio  come  here  and  never  go  back  to  stay  again  where 
clothes  and  rent  are  cheap f  It  is  a  small  and  ])otty  thing  to  be  array- 
ing one  class  of  labor  against  another,  and  trying  to  excite  discontent 
in  the  mind  of  the  American  \Torkingnian,  upon  the  gronnd  that  he  could 
set  his  coat  or  his  boots  or  something  else  a  little  cheaper  only  for  what 
M  called  *^  protection."  My  observation  and  my  experience  lead  me  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  people 
are  so  well  off  or  so  hap])y  as  they  are  here.  When  you  look  back  at 
the  condition  of  this  nation  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  without  credit, 
baried  in  debt,  not  one  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  believing  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  any  man  then  living  it  would  be  able  to  restore 
its  credit ;  when  you  look  back  at  that  condition  of  things  and  then  look 
at  this  nation  to  day,  feeding  not  only  itself  but  also  helping  to  feed  the 
rest  of  the  world;  when  you  see  our  ))opulution  at  the  same  time  enjoy- 
ing comfort's  which  no  other  population  existing  on  God's  earth  enjoy ; 
and  when  you  nee  still  further  tliat  we  have  now  a  credit  inferior  to  that 
of  no  nation  in  the  world,  everybody  must  admit  that  we  have  certainly 
been  making  mighty  strides.  There  never  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  L>etter 
cq>portnnity  for  the workingman  than  there  is  in  this  country  today. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  value  of  the  railroads  to  this  country.  To 
illustrate  the  view  I  have  expressed  on  that  subject,  let  me  tell  you  what 
1  am  willing  to  do  to-day.  A  little  while  ago  a  young  man,  a  pliysican, 
liad  fallen  into  poor  health  here,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  Texas.  lie 
went  there  and  got  a  ranch,  and  last  year  ho  came  back  and  induced 
loe  to  bu)  some  land  out  there.  1  have  not  seen  that  land,  but  1  am 
willing  to-day  to  give  one-half  of  it  to  any  man  who  will  build,  not  a 
railroad,  but  even  a  tunipike  through  it,  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  me  until 
aomething  of  that  kind  \&  done.  Until  that  is  done  it  will  remain  an  un- 
prudnctive  property  in  the  wilderness,  of  no  use  to  any  living  man. 

I  believe  I  have  now  made  the  general  statement  that  I  intended  to 
make,  if  you  desii^e  to  examine  me  upon  any  particular  point,  I  am 
ivady  to  answer  your  questionH. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  you  think  the  workingmen  outsLtlc  of  those  in  your 
own  employment  are  in  asgood  or  in  better  condition  than  those  in  your 
employ  i 

The  WITNE.SS,  I  will  only  speak  of  tluit  which  is  within  my  knowl- 
edge. There  is  smother  establishment  at  (Jliester,  kiniwn  as  the  Eddy- 
atone  Works,  where  the  men  aR*  almost  in  tiies:iiiiecondition,and  Idonot 
know  that  I  am  any  more  liberal  in  my  business  witli  my  workmen  tlian 
other  iKH>ple  are.  However,  1  talk  a  greiit  dral  with  tli*;  workip;;men 
ill  my  em])Ioy,  ;uid  that  has  a  great  etlV'ct.  1  take  an  interest  in  them 
anil  talk  with  them,  and  advise  tliem,  and  1  have  never  yet  l*ad  a  woik- 

au  who  was  deserving  v.oxu'y.  to  me  and  say  that  he  wai.r"d  8-t)0  or 
to  begin  with,  that  he  did  not  get  it.  I  eonid  give  yon  satistactcn-y 
evidence  of  that  if  1  ehose,  but  of  course  1  could  not  tliiuk  of  luentioning 
individual  eases,  because  such  things  are  private  between  me  an<l  the 
Ben. 

WIIKUE  THE  3IONEY   GOES. 

If  you  knew  where  the  savings  of  u  large  number  of  the  workingmen 
go  it  would  ai»tonish  you.  1  have  means  of  knowing  that,  sueh  as  pnib- 
ably  very  few  men  have.  rerhai)s  two-thirds  of  tlie  fieople  in  my  em- 
ploy an)  foreigners.  They  come  to  nie  oecasioually  and  say,  ^^  Mr. 
koacb,  I  want  to  send  £o  home  to  my  brotber  or  to  my  father,  to  ])ay  his 
out ;  will  you  loan  me  so  much  money  ancl  take  it  out  of  my 
every  week  f  "     There  are  millions  of  money  going  out  of  this 
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country  that  ought  to  be  invested  at  home — money  going  to  pay  the  rack- 
rents  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland.  I  have  had  girls  in  my  employ  for 
years  who  have  paid,  all  along,  a  large  portion  of  the  rent  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  property  on  which  their  parents  lived  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Call.  Then,  it  is  your  observation  that  the  condition  of  the  work- 
iugmen  is  about  as  good  outside  of  your  employment  as  it  is  in  your 
employ  t 

HOW  WOBKINOMEN  MAY  SUCCEED. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  to  the  contrary.  No  clear- 
headed man  of  intelligence,  whether  a  workingmau  or  any  other  kind 
of  man,  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  appreciated  here.  A  man's  char- 
acter and  qualifications  will  soon  be  found  out  by  his  fellow-men.  My 
own  history  is  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of  men  thinking  that  the  reason 
they  do  not  succeed  is  that  there  is  some  obstacle  in  their  way  that  they 
cannot  remove.  When  I  purchased  the  Chester  shipyard  ten  years  ago, 
I  immediately  made  a  corporation  of  the  business,  with  the  idea  of 
identifying  the  men  with  it  if  they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  trust. 
It  was  a  burden,  because  it  was  an  undeveloped  business.  I  selected 
four  persons  besides  myself.  One  was  a  man  who  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  life,  and  made  some  money ;  another  was  a  trustworthy  man 
whom  I  had  known  for  mau^'  years  as  competent  to  take  cure  of  finan- 
cial affairs;  the  third  was  an  engineer ;  the  fourth  was  the  son  of  the 
l)erson  who  owned  those  shipyards  which  were  sold  out  by  the  receiver 
to  me.  I  said  to  those  men,  ^^Now  you  have  all  accumulated  somethini?, 
and  if  you  will  put  in  810,000  apiece  into  this  enterprise  as  a  guarantee 
to  me  that  you  will  attend  to  the  business  and  give  it  your  close  atten- 
tion, I  will  give  you  an  intci*est  here  equal  to  four  times  that  amount, 
which  you  can  pay  for  in  the  future.  Three  of  the  men  jmt  their  money 
in,  $^^0,000.  1  organised  the  business  into  a  joint  stock  eompuiny.  serv- 
ing as  president  myself,  without  salar>',  and  put  in  $10,0(K)  tor  the  man 
who  had  not  any  money;  and  in  less  than  one  year  eaeh  of  those  men 
got  dissatisfied  an<l  feared  the  business  wouKl  l>e<*ome  bankrupt,  (hie 
pulleil  one  way  and  nuothrr  another,  none  of  th<*ni  bein;;  willin*^  to 
make  the  great  sacrifices  of  time  and  other  things  that  wiMe  absnlurfly 
necessary  in  order  to  niaUe  the  business  a  su«ress.  I  havi»  got  thi*  let- 
ters now  showing  how  thosi*  men  he;;;ge«l  and  prayed  and  wanti*d  to  ^et 
out.  Their  nionev  was  paiti  to  them,  and  three  of  them  are  now  in  uiv 
em])loy  as  <hiy  workers.  One  of  those  men  re<*eive<l  a  salary  of  ^StrijHMI 
a  year  when  \n%  went  in,  an<l  he  has  g<it  it  y(*t.  I  hail  to  ;:o  lo  work  and 
educate  a  new  crop  of  men.  almost,  'i'he  facilities  for  the  hiisines<  did 
not  exist  in  this  country.  I  furnished  the  capital,  ami  tlu*  l>el.iwar«» 
Ship  Company  never  owed  any  man  a  dolhir:  ever\  thing  \\asfurnishi*tl 
by  John  Hoach  iV:  Son,  of  New  YorU.  1  ran  it  ten  years.  Now  1  have 
got  a  CI  (»]>  of  men  educated  to  the  business:  tlie  Imsiness  nf  ihe  plaie 
is  built  up  and  establishetK  and  I  may  safely  say  tlr.n  the  n'put.ition 
and  value  of  that  business  t(»-day  to  anyhntly  who  iiii;:ht  bi»  u'lun;:  into 
it  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  nutre  than  when  I  took  it  in  hand.  1  liat 
<*orporatioii  has  beeTi  <lissol\ed.  and  now  1  am  gojui;  to  taki*  ti*n  mm — 
I  do  not  want  a  dollar  of  their  niou(*y — all  I  want  is  lMain>.  an«l  wh.ic  I 
want  above  all  is  to  find  one  man  wiio  is  capable  «»r  inanaL'in::  the  wli«.ltf» 
business,  capable  of  takin;;  it  all  in  and  harnioni/ini:  the  diilin-nt 
branches  of  it.  I  am  poinp:  to  take  ten  nivn  and  tel  them:  **l  tlo  not 
want  one  dollar  of  your  uioney  ;  your  salaries  shall  ivnuun  prec:<il\  ha 
they  an?;  but  1  shall  put  ten  shan*s  of  stiH'k  to  your  nceouuc  aot-cinlinj; 
to  your  ability,  and  twenty  to  your  aci*onnt  aii-unling  to  your  ability, 
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dikI  iw  on.  TUen  I  will  not  nsk  for  one  (lullnr  of  your  money,  but  I  will 
ubiirgu  yuH  ti  jier  tent,  interest  for  tliat  capital.  If  it  do&t  nut  jiay  G 
per  i'<!iit.,  I  liiivo  no  claim  aj^aiiiHt  you.  It  can  rpiiiuiii  tlicru,  and  when 
till"  diridewl  is  vamvd  you  will  j;et  credit  for  it ;  )>iit  yon  i-ann(;l;  disiiose 
of  tbn  share  until  yoiii*  stock  is  paid  for.  Tlicn  yiai  will  bi-  a  paitiier  in 
thf  business  ucuonliii;;  to  the  value  ut  your  biiiias,  ii  ]>ai'hii-r  witli  my 
uiipital  and  not  witli  yonr  own."  Xow,  1  Nliall  be  only  t»to  linppy  to  do 
tbiit  fur  as  aiany  moru  men  of  tbe  riglit  Ktiini])  as  will  voaic  furtli  fitna  the 
yai'il  Hiiil  stand  on  the  siniie  platfiimi,  aui)  1  shall  be  };laU  to  have  i>very 
man  own  iis  lar^  an  interest  as  he  wants.  I  Ixdiuve  then;  ix  iiuolher 
uoneern  of  a  aimilai*  kind  at  VViluiinf^ton,  on  the  same  basis. 

But  let  me  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  mei^aiv  very  few  who  are 
ready  to  conit^  forth  and  pi-ove  tluimselvcs  worthy  of  tliis  otli-r.  They 
will  Ibiiu  a  veiy  small  iKreeiitace  indeed  of  the  men  who  are  {rrumblin;; 
nnd  quarreling  btuause  they  cannot  have  things  jaat  as  they  dettire. 
Bow  are  you  going  to  remedy  by  legislation  the  iaequalities  that  exist 
AOiong  men !  How  are  you  going  to  legislates  that  a  man  slmll  stop  at 
n  ecrtain  point  on  the  highway  ami  gu  no  fanhei'7  1  seriously  think 
tliiit  no  Itetter  use  could  be  made  of  the  pulpit  in  this  country  than  to 
tleliver  one  sertaon  a  month,  at  least,  in  every  chui'cb  on  this  Kubject, 
becnuHethat  ]>reacbing  would  come  Inun  a  source  that  everybody  would 
knuw  WHS  not  biased  by  capital,  but  was  really  in  syutpnthy  with  labor. 
Anil  tlieie  is  a  mission  that  the  press  of  this  country  has  to  jterfcuin.  I 
look  u|>on  the  ]>ress  as  next  in  power  to  the  very  I>ii)]e  itself.  I<e.t  the 
pres«  |K)int  oat  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  lalmr,  and  the  tnio 
means  of  impioving  the  condition  uf  the  working  peo]ih',  and  yoa  will 
sue  what  good  will  come  I'roni  that. 

Mr.  Cai.i..  Your  tlieory  and  your  plan  tor  the  iiapn>vement  of  the 
coiidtliun  of  the  laboring  peujde  is  to  ojien  up  to  them  tlii.'  means  of  ac- 
quiring ownership,  in  a  greater  or  less  degire,  in  tliese  great  eoijiora- 
tloiis;  to  open  np  sneh  op]i(u-tnniti(-s  to  the  deserving  and  tlirifty  among 
the  lalH)rers  I 

The  WiTNESEi.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  that  by  any 
coarse  of  legislation.  I  think  that  my  own  exiierienee  has  enabled  nio 
to  m't  to  the  Iwttoin  of  this  subject.  I  have  talktil  with  a  great  many 
biisinLSHS  men,  and  I  kri'iw  there  is  many  a  man  like  myself  to-diiy  who 
ban  had  the  harness  on  too  lung,  and  is  only  tim  anxious  to  gel  out  of 
it;  but  uttacks  aiv  madcnpon  these  men  iR-caase  they  do  not  undertake 
to  help  other  men  into  iiositions  which  they  have  never  shown  them- 
selves lltte<l  or  comiM^tent  to  fill.  If  you  look  around  you  to-day  in  this 
couininnity  yiui  will  see  very  little  inherited  wealth,  espetiiilly  among 
tliiNW  who  have  made  any  progres:^  in  m;inn1ii(;tanng  and  other  business 
eoierprises.  These  are  generally  men  who  have  spent  days  of  toil  and 
sktsplesK  nights  in  developing  and  buihiitig  np  their  imsiness.  It  in 
DOW  forty-eight  years  since  I  began  my  hnsim-w  career,  and  today 
[  do  not  tiwn  the  house  I  am  living  in.  1  have  put  my  cainings  into 
Ihu  dev(do]iment  of  the  shipbuilding  iru<-rest.  u  illi  the  object  of  Injng- 
tiijE  it  to  a  jHiint  as  soiui  as  ]iossiblc  where  compelitioti  with  fon-ign 
iliipbuihlers  wonhl  be  practicable.  Today  my  anxiety  is  to  sw  where 
Ibiit  immense  basincKS  that  I  have  bailt  nj)  is  to  go;  In  sie  what  is  go- 
iDK  to  Ik'  ilone  with  it,  for  unless  some  competent  (lerson  takes  hold  of 
it  it  cannot  Ik*  kejH  u]i.  I  gave  yoa  a  whih-  ago  the  lignres  of  the  pay- 
rolt  of  tbe  Morgan  Iiitri  Works  of  ihis  city  for  tlie  month  ui'  .Inno  last, 
lowing  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed,  and  their  difierent 
ntei  of  cianpcnsation.  I  will  leave  those  liguivs  for  yonr  iuapecliou, 
in  onler  Ibat  they  may  t»e  o|K>n  to  fair  criticism. 
01  C (5  LAW) 
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NO   UNIFORM  WAGES. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  amoug  certain  classes  of  workingnien  for 
higher  wages  and  for  uniform  wages  for  men  engaged  in  the  same  kinds 
of  work:  but  how  can  you  harmonize,  how  can  you  average  men  in  that 
^'tmg^igTake  my  own  case,  for  instance.  I  am  content  to  put  myself 
dowlas  a  man  who  is  willing  to  get  as  much  out  of  labor  as  can  be  got 
out  of  it  fairly,  but  I  am  paying  one  man  nearly  double  the  wages  I 
pay  to  another,  though  they  both  belong  to  tbo  same  trade  and  are 
working  side  by  side.  I  do  not  say  that  the  difference  in  all  cases  re- 
sults entirely  from  the  sux)enoftty  as  a  workman  of  the  one  who  gets 
the  higher  wages,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  does  result  from  that  to  a 
great  extent.  One  nmn  is  more  wasteful  than  another,  or  is  loss  regu- 
lar at  his  work  than  another,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and  of  course 
there  ara  many  other  reasons  in  many  cases  why  we  pay  one  man  more 
than  we  do  aiiotber  in  the  same  occupation.  I  bave  men  in  my  employ 
who  have  worked  for  me  for  thirty -live  years.  Of  two  men  in  the  s;ime 
trade  and  working  in  the  same  shop  one  will  be  a  moral  man,  a  good 
man,  a  faithful  man,  whodoes  not  require  to  Ix^  watched ;  he  will  be 
faithful  no  matter  wheUler  the  boss  is  present  or  not;  whenever  the 
bell  rings  he  will  be  at  the  shop  ready  to  go  to  work.  Or,  to  take  an- 
other illustration,  one  man  is  more  careful  and  economical  than  another: 
and  the  man  who  cannpt  be  faithful  and  economical  for  the  Imkss  will 
seldom  be  so  for  himself.  A  careful  man  sees  a  piece  of  timber,  for  ex- 
ample, and  he  thinks  of  some  i)lace  that  that  will  tit,  and  he  takes  it 
up  carefully  and  uses  it  for  that  purpose,  while  the  other  fellow  throws 
it  away  and  gOi*s  and  gets  a  board  and  puts  a  siiw  into  it  and  saws  ouc 
a  ])Oi*tion  and  spoils  the  boaixl,  when  he  might  just  as  well  have  taken 
that  loose  piece  of  timber.  Then,  again,  some  men  are  very  good  work- 
men when  they  are  at  work,  but  they  aiv  never  to  be  ri.»lie«i  upon.  Siu-h 
a  man  is  oi'ten  absent  from  the  shop.  IVihaps  he  drinks,  (»r  perhaps 
he  spends  his  time  on  excursions,  or  gunnhig,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  man  in  his  demand  for  liight^r  wagi's« 
l>ecause  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  money  lu*  g<*ls  the 
worse  lie  is  off;  and  when  such  a  man  niakt's  bi^  wages  om*  week,  j:rn- 
erally  he  will  not  work  the  next  wei'k.  I  think  he  wonhl  1m»  luniiT  otT 
if  he  hatl  to  work  all  the  time,  and  I  have  no  svmoathv  with  him. 
X4)w,  this  iH'ing  the  state  of  the  ease  as  we  know  it  artually  ti>  ••vi-*!, 
how  are  you  going,  by  any  legislation,  or  by  any  trades  union  iir.:.iniz.i' 
tions,  to  foit'e  an  employer  tv>  t>ay  men  of  this  l.itter  ehiss  :is  mnrU  as 
he  pays  gooil,  trustworthy  men  ? 

Tin:  iNinvmrAL  mi:tiiod. 

I  will  give  .\on  an  illustration  of  Imw*  that  thing  \v«iik«;  >onH'tr:i'«s 
and  how  it  is  nn-t.  1  had  a  strike  alnuit  a  year  ago  at  tlie  c*licHrrt  ^\\\\\ 
yard,  the  lirst  in  a  long  tiuir;  tor,  as  I  have  s.nid.  I  am  alunit  a*«  !:irli' 
tronhlctl  in  that  way  as  any  man.  A  d< -pntation  of  .Nevrn  men  <.M:ae 
from  tiif  Wi>i»(leM  ship  lutihlrrs  to  ri')ire>ent  (hern  ami  e«int«'r  w;tIi  i:i». 
I  >aid  to  tlicni.  **  1  eaiinot  hear  \on  as  a  deputation:  \oii  mti^t  riiri;«-  !n 
V(»iii- iMili\  IiIm.iI  eapariix  if  I  am  to  ili  al  wilii  \iin.**  "That  will  Like 
ifMi  iiiiirh  tinif,"  they  .»*aid.  *•  Viiy  \\i  II."  >aiil  I,  ••  I  will  ^iivt- \iiu  \\\^ 
tniie;  I  will  Ix^  at  the.  loss  of  timcv.'*  I  wouhl  not  iiHXigni/e  them  ;ui 
a  depntation,  and  they  Kiid  they  had  to  go  ba^'k  to  s«h«  whether  my  Mig- 
ge.stitiu  was  in  aroord^nce  «ith  the  will  of  the  organiziUion,  and  ton^o- 
bult  as  to  how  they  should  act.    I  saiil  to  them,  **1  have  jzot  do  time 
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now.  Be  kind  enough  to  iH)stpoiie  this  matter  uDtil  next  Saturday." 
Ill  the  mean  time  I  called  the  foremau  (sometimes  a  j^reat  deal  of  the 
diflSculty  iu  these  cases  exists  with  the  foreman  himself),  and  I  said  to 
bim  before  I  went  away,  '^  Have  for  me  on  next  Saturday  the  names  of 
all  the  men  that  this  deputation  came  t«)  represent,  the  w<iges  that 
each  is  receiving,  and  the  time  that  each  is  makiiip^  with  reference  to 
regularity  of  work,  and  so  forth.  Find  out  for  me,  if  you  can,  how  many 
of  these  men  send  their  children  to  church  or  to  school,  how  their  fam- 
ilivM  are  clothed,  how  many  of  the  men  are  drunkards;  classify  them 
an  fully  as  you  can." 

lie  classitled  them  into  three  classes,  and  when  I  came  down  the 
next  Satunlay  1  notitied  these  men  that  I  would  give  them  half  a  day 
out  of  my  own  time  and  I  would  talk  to  them  in  regular  order,  but  that 
I  insisted  that  each  man  must  represent  himself  without  reference  to 
what  his  neighbor  had  to  sny.  When  they  came  I  had  them  separated 
into  these  three  cUisses,  and  they  stood  there  classified  in  that  way. 
There  were  about  oue-tifth  of  them  who  were  reallv  very  valuable  men, 
aud  to  whom  it  was  a  pleasui'e  to  pay  money,  because  they  mado  a  good 
use  of  it,  and  vou  knew  when  the  monev  went  into  their  hands  that  it 
was  going  to  bo  used  to  make  their  homes  happy  and  give  their  families 
tlie  comforts  of  life.  When  this  class  of  men  came  up  I  sisked  them 
what  they  wanted.  "Well,"  said  the  lirst  man,  '•!  want  more  wages.'* 
I  asked  him,  ^'Uow  much  more  do  you  want?"  Said  he,  'M  want  so 
nach."  I  said,  "Time-keeper,  mark  these  men  down  with  that  increase 
oC  wages,  to  go  to  work."  Then  the  next  class  came  up,  and  of  course 
tlie  best  talker,  the  man  who  could  make  the  most  n^ise  and  talk  the 
loadcst,  stepped  up  first.  He  iK'gan  to  talk,  and  the  next  man  began 
to  talk,  and  the  next  man  began  to  talk,  but  I  said  to  them,  "1  will  not 
ipve  you  one  dollar  more.  You  are  getting  more  money  now  than  you 
are  entitled  to.  You  are  getting  mon'i  than  is  good  for  you.  There  is 
not  a  man  iu  this  line  who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  a  full  week's  pay. 
"My  shop  and  my  tools  are  standing  there  idle  while  you  are  off  hunting, 
or  something  else,  and  the  capital  that  1  iiave  investetl  in  these  tools  is 
idle  and  the  plant  is  sufiering  wljile  you  are  idling  in  that  way.  I  will 
not  give  you  one  cent  ailvance."  Then  the  next  class  came  up,  and  the 
spokesman  began  to  talk.  To  that  class  I  said,  <^I  do  not  want  you  at 
all;  you  aro  only  wanted  here  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  work.  Some  of 
vou  men,  as  I  am  informed,  do  not  ])ay  your  boani,  nor  do  you  pay  your 
ULodlords;  the  widows  that  some  of  you  board  with  havt*  t<»  come  hen* 
aod  ask  that  your  pay  be  stopped  to  ])ay  for  your  board.  1  do  not  want 
you  at  all.  Tliere  may  come  a  time  that  I  may  want  you,  but  I  do  not 
want  you  now  at  all."  Now  when  these  men  se])arated,  the  question 
was  put  by  the  inferior  men  to  the  men  of  the  better  class,  *' Are  you 
going  to  desert  us?"  And  there  was  quite  a  tussle  over  that  question, 
and  A  delegation  of  the  first-class  men  came  to  me  and  said,  '^  Mr.  Koaeli, 
you  not  do  so  and  so?"  I  said,  '^  I  have  no  changi'  to  make.  There 
some  of  those  men  who  are  iis  good  workmen  as  you  are,  and  when 
tbey  do  as  you  do  I  will  leavo.  instructions  hero  to  have  their  wages  ad- 
TancfMl."  And  iu  fact  1  have  now  in  my  workshops  men  who  are  receiv- 
Idi;  certain  wages  upon  condition  that  if  they  shall  make  full  time  and 
eontiiiue  sober,  at  the  end  of  a  ciTtain  time  they  shall  be  paid  the  ad- 
vance. There  is  one  man  iu  my  eiiiploy,  an  exrellent  man,  moral  in 
aiveiT  other  way  except  that  he  will  drink  lic[uor,  a  man  that  I  am  pay- 
inK  92,500  a  year  to,  a  man  whose  services  are  invaluable,  but  he  has 
this  flwlt,  be  will  drink ;  and  if  you  were  to  know  of  the  thousand  and 
meaiis  I  have  resorted  to  to  cure  that  good  man  they  would  astonisli 
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you.  The  last  plan  I  .attempted  with  that  man  was  this:  I  said  to  him, 
**  1  will  not  cast  upon  you  the  odious  reputation  of  having  been  discharged 
because  you  are  a  drunkard.  1  will  not  bring  that  disgrace  upon  your 
family.  1  will  not  discharge  you.  If  it  is  done  you  have  got  to  do  it 
yourself.'^  I  wrote  a  letter  for  him,  addressed  to  myself,  running  about 
in  this  way:  "Mr.  John  Eoach :  I  hereby  hand  you  my  resignation.  I 
prefer  to  be  a  drunkard  rather  than  to  be  a  sober  man  and  to  retain 
your  respect  and  confidence."  "Now,"  said  1,  "when  you  want  to  take 
the  next  ghiss  of  liquor,  just  sign  that  letter  and  hand  it  to  me."  That 
was  several  months  ago,  and  I  have  not  got  the  letter  yet.  So  you  see, 
as  I  said  before,  that  if  I  apijear  to  liave  better  luck  in  dealing  with  my 
men  than  other  employers  have,  it  is  because  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  talk  with  them  and  reason  with  them.  Now,  when  you  ask  me 
whether  the  workingmen  are  as  well  off  in  other  employments  as  they 
are  in  mine,  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  know.  1  do  not  pay  any  more  wages 
than  others  i)ay;  in  fact,  I  am  charged  with  paying  less;  but  there  is  a 
reason  for  tliat.  However,  1  exact  as  much  from  my  men  as  other  em- 
ployei-s  do,  and  I  do  not  see  why  every  other  employer  cannot  produce 
a  record  equal  to  that  of  myself  and  my  workmen. 

Mr.  Call.  Then  you  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation  of  the 
condition  of  workingmen  in  other  employment  than  your  own  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  have  <*onie  to  my  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject from  nothing  that  I  have  read  or  lieanl.  ]My  views  art*  based  on 
my  own  observation  as  an  eiii])loyer  of  men  for  many  years.  Of  cours*» 
the  circumstances  diller  in  different  i)laces.  For  instance,  workingmen 
cannot  own  their  own  houses  in  New  York  to  any  great  extent,  tliongh 
some  of  my  New  York  men  own  houses.  J»ut  I  do  not  see  why  tlie  siim<' 
condition  of  things  which  exists  in  (Miester  cannot  exist  in  other  places 
of  the  same  size  as  Ch«?ster. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  and  a  ste[>  in  the  right 
direction  if  soim*  inllucnce  couhl  be  brought  to  brar  by  whirli  largi* 
corj)orations  ami  i)rivate  emj)loyers  of  labor  eugagecl  in  all  the  *zwM 
branches  (jf  business  could  be  hnmght  t^ogethrr  for  an  rxrliangt*  of  virws 
on  all  these  (questions.  I  have  no  dtuibt  that  a  gr(*at  deal  of  ;:oih1  ini;:ht 
come  out  of  bringing  those  nu'u  together. 

WA(;i:S  NOT   EXCLl'SIVELY    Kl'JirLATi:!)  KY   PKOI  ITS. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  you  un<liTstand  the  rate  of  wagrs  to  bi'  in  any  wIm- 
regulated  or  nu-asured  by  the  protits  ih-rivcil  in  thedilU'ri-nt  bn>ini'vsi-s 
in  wliifli  ilir  wiirkriH'ii  an*  employed? 

Tin.'  AViTM'.ss.  No.  Thf  niar;;in  of  profit  in  most  lar;;:»-  bnsini*s*ii>  i* 
ri'ally  \rvy  snuill.  Thrre  may  be  sijuh*  in  whirh  tlierr  i**  a  largf  in.i:- 
gin  of  piolii;  but,  sjM-aking  from  niv  own  rxprrinife,  if  I  wimi*  to  ;;ik#- 
tilt' aintMint  uf  liu>iiM'ss  that  I  liavr  (h»nc  within  tht*  hi>t  fitti-t-n  \<m2^ 
anil  sum  it  u|> — and  1  consider  that  1  liavr  \h-vu  |iri»b;ibly  nui*  t*i  rh«- 
must  t'oriunatr  men  in  the  riiuiitry  with  n*;^ard  to  tVrciloni  iroui  ao  : 
«i«'!its  ami  lo>M'>  Miih  as  in  soinr  tM^rs  rat  up  iln*  piotils  «if  liu>in«-»''«,  nr 
a  coii^iihM.iMi-  i>i>:tioii  uf  tlifui — if  I  should  inakr  thi' «Mlrn1aT{iiii  u\ntii 
all  tilt'  IiusiiKNS  that  1  have  th)ni' timing  tin*  jx-iiod  I  ha\e  naiiirtl.  m  in 
till' Nvhtdr  riiiiixc  (if  iii\  bi!>iiii'><  r;si«'i-r,  1  d(»  ni»t  Itflii-M-  mv  i»r«»iit* 
utniM  a\ir.i;:f  i»\ir.'i  pir  iiiit.^  1  thi  imt  iihmu  ."i  jit-r  tint.  p«-r  aiinurii, 
but  ."i  pi-r  trijt.  lui  thf  traii^iit'iitin>.  Nrnv.  if  1  i]«i  :^:;.ikni.inni  wikrth  «if 
W4»rk  a  yrar.  as  1  ilo,  ami  if.  (-tiudiit-ting  my  busiii«'<s  as  1  tit*,  pl.ttunug 
thf  ship  and  constructing  Iht,  aiitl  takiiiL*-  all  the  res|Nin^ibilitY  of 
[iioiRT  CI mst ruction,  launching,  and  sti  on.  if  1  rould  make  fi  [ht  c«*Dt« 
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dear  profit  on  that  business  I  would  l>o  a  richer  man  than  I  am  to  day. 
I  say  that  to  you  solemnly,  although  I  am  set  down  as  a  ^'  monopolist" 
in  the  shipbuilding  line,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I  won't  go  into 
that  now.  I  content  myself  with  saying  hero  solemnly,  in  the  presenee 
of  this  committee  and  under  oath,  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  my  bus- 
iness has  not  averaged  over  5  per  cent.,  charging  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  business  at  G  per  cent.  Tliat  is  a  tiu^t;  iiltliougli,  as 
I  said  awhile  ago,  I  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  my  business 
transactions.  1  have  been  in  business  now  for  over  forty  years,  and  it 
JR  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  tnie,  that  in  that  long  business  career 
no  man  ever  sued  me,  and  I  never  sued  a  man.  I  never  spent  a  day  or 
a  dollar  in  defending  myself  in  a  business  suit,  nor  have  1  ever  brought 
each  a  .suit.  Neither  have  I  lost  much  money  by  accidents  or  bad  debts. 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  I  have  lost  anything  in  any  way 
except  some  snmll  losses  through  friends.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
good  fortune,  my  profits  have  not  averaged  over  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Call.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  take  a  contract 
to  build  a  ship  from  the  keel  up,  and  charge  simply  5  per  cent,  upou 
the  cost  of  your  labor  and  your  expenditure  for  material  f 

The  Witness.  \''es,  sir;  I  will  till  my  yard  with  ships  at  that  rate, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Call.  Y^'ou  speak  of  the  average  of  your  i>rofit? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  you  understand  the  rate  of  wnges  to  be  measured  by 
other  laws  than  the  amount  or  the  rat(»  of  protit  derived  from  tlie  busi- 
ness in  which  the  labor  is  employed  t 

The  WiTNKSS.  Y'es.  1  do  not  think  you  can  «*ver  bring  it  around  to 
have  the  wages  reguhited  by  tlu*  profit;  first,  because  capital  is  very 
timid,  and  there  are  few  ])ersons  who  know  tlie  excittMuent  and  t)u*  fear 
that  exists  among  capitalists  today.  I  tliink  it  wouhl  he  safe  to  say 
that  00  per  cent,  of  all  the  successful  men  in  business  at  the  present 
time  would  l>e  willing  to  go  out  of  it  now  at  a  great  saeriHee  of  the  value 
of  their  plant,  and  that  is  altogether  owing  to  this  unsettkMl  condition 
of  things  and  this  feeling  which  is  working  up  between  caj^ital  and  lalior. 
I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  go  out  of  business  on  that  I»asis;  though, 
as  I  have  said,  I  have  much  less  trouble  than  most  employers  have  with 
their  labor.  This  is  a  new  country,  and  we  are  yet  o!ily  in  our  infan<'y. 
Our  manuf;wtures  have  to  1h>  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  eountry.  Tliey 
have  yet  to  1h5  built  ui>  in  the  West  aiul  South  and  all  over  the  country; 
and  when  you  start  a  theory  of  this  kind  and  ask  ea]Mtalists  to  ventun^ 
their  money  in  tliese  great  enterpris<»s  and  take  all  the  risks  of  failure, 
and  to  do  it  u]H)n  condition  that,  it'  they  succeed,  the  ]>rotits  shall  be 
divided  with  labor,  while  labor  is  not  able  to  meet  any  share  of  the  loss, 
yon  will  find  that  <'apita1  will  not  do  it,  and  the  business  enterprises  of 
the  country  will  be  crippled  and  will  sotm  cease  to  exist.  I  think  that 
great  good  wouhl  come  from  bringing  emi)loyers  of  lahor  togetluM*  in  a 
convention.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  inclination  among  them  to  yiehl 
aomctliing  to  the  demands  of  labor,  and  if  they  could  i»e  brought  to- 
gether and  could  talk  the  whole  subject  over,  1  have  no  <Ioubt  that  great 
good  would  come  from  that.  1  would  suggest  t«»  capitalists  that  they 
atndy  the  men  in  their  employ,  and  when  they  find  a  man  who  has  no 
money  but  who  has  brains  and  industry,  take  him  in  and  giv(^  him  an 
interest  in  the  business.  If  a  capitalist  has  confidence  in  his  business 
ability  and  a  desire  to  succaed,  let  him  select  a  worthy  man  from  among 
lus  employes  and  put  in  a  small  amount  of  money  for  him,  giving  him 
that  interest.    If  there  are  ten  such  men  C4)nnecte<1  with  a  large  estab- 
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lishroent,  let  tbc  capitalist  offer  like  indacemcnts  to  those  ten  men,  and 
let  bim  have  it  distinctly  understood  amon^i^his  workmen  that  when  teu 
more  prove  themselves  equally  worthy,  they  shall  have  the  same  chaucei 
and  so  on. 

WORKMEN  SHOULD  OWN  STOCK  IN  FAGTOBIBS. 

What  reason  is  tbei*e  why  ever^^  niauutacturing  establishment  whose 
business  is  conducted  by  a  cori)oration  should  not  prefer  to  have  the 
stock  of  that  c^r])oration  held  by  the^men  who  are  raisiu[^  their  arms 
every  day  to  make  it  valuable?  I  do  not  see  any  reason.  Such  a  aya- 
tem  would  do*  a  ^reat  deal  to  improve  the  or^nization  of  labor  and  to 
do  away  with  the  looseness  of  management  which  exists  in  a  great 
many  manufacturing  establishmeuts.  I  spend  two  days  of  every  week 
going  around  among  the  different  shops  at  Chester,  and  it  is  the  bar- 
est work  of  my  life.  When  I  go  down  from  here  to  Chester  I  visit  all 
the  shops,  th(i  boiler-sho]),  tha  brass-foundry,  the  riggers'  shop,  the  iron 
foundry,  the  joiners'  shop,  the  shipwrights,  the  carpenters' shop*-l  visit 
them  all.  In  all  those  shops  the  men  are  i*aising  their  arms  every  day, 
all  laboring  to  bring  to  completion  one  thing— all  working  toward  one 
great  ivsult.  Now,  the  gi-eatest  difliculty  that  1  ftnd  is  to  get  one  head 
wMiieh  can  supervise  n\u\  harmonize  all  that' work  so  as  to  keep  it  all 
going  to  the  best  advantage.  The  man  in  the  boiler-shop  thinks  all 
that  he  has  got  to  look  after  is  to  get  his  boiler  all  right;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  he  may  be  doing  it  <all  right  so  far  as  his  shop  is  con- 
cerned, and  yet  he  may  be  doing  something  there  which  will  be  a  posi- 
tive drawback  somewhere  else  in  the  work.  I  have  adopted  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  hav<>  these  men  meet  every  Saturday, 
appoint  their  own  chairman,  and  lay  before  the  meeting  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  dltferent  shops,  and  how  it  stands  with 
regard  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  thing.  It  is  like  the  building  of 
a  house,  where  everything  may  be  «M>m]Ueted  up  to  the  point  where  you 
are  ready  to  jmt  the  keys  in  the  diH»rs,  but  if  the  keys  are  not  ready, 
the  occupation  of  the  house  is  delayed  just  as  mueh  as  if  it  were  mncb 
further  fnun  eoiii]»letion. 

Theix*  is  not  a  maim  fact  urinsr  establishment  in  the  country  to-day 
which  eouhl  n(»t  denv<»  vast  advjintaiLre  fmm  the  ailo]»tion  of  a  |ioIicy  of 
that  kind.  On  tliiit  jilaii,  it'  the  foreman  in  my  boiler-shop  st«<^M  some- 
thing doin<;  in  the  Joiners*  shop  that  he  thinks  is  not  proper  on  the 
whole,  or  for  the  gnod  of  the  whole  work,  he  is  ii  fon*man  there  an  well 
as  in  the  boiler-Nhop.  and  he  calls  att«'nti<in  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  es- 
sential that  some  sucli  ])lan  sImuiM  Im*  adopted  in  establishments  gt*n- 
erallv,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  add  gre.itly  to  thi'  otBciency  of  the 
work  and  would  reduce  its  ci»st  on  tlo'  whole. 

now   TO   HARMONTZr   TAriTAL   AND   LABOR. 

Then,  as  to  the  general  «iui»siit»n  of  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween c.ipital  and  labor  in  nianutacturing  enterprises,  I  think,  an  I  soiid 
betore,  the  best  thing  that  could  1m*  iloiie  w«iuld  Ih>  to  brifig  the  mann- 
factun*rs,  the  eijiph»vers.  together  ami  have  t hem  disiMiss  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  consuft  with  each  other  ami  see  what  is  liest  for  them  to  do 
under  all  thecircum>tanctfs  of  the  situation.  It  may  be  that  the  maa- 
ufaciurers  are  as  insensible  to  what  is  for  their  own  interest  as  the  neii 
are,  but  I  do  not  think  that  ran  be  so,  fur  it  seemn  tome  that  hanllyaaj 
mau  can  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  umlerstand  the  evib  of  tlie eifetiag 
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ditfoD  of  tliiDgSy  or  not  to  be  anxious  to  find  a  remedy.  I  think  the  plan 
I  have  snggested  of  taking  ten  men  or  any  number  of  selected  men  from 
among  the  workers,  and  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  busiuesSy  would 
be  fouml  to  work  very  much  to  the  adrantnge  of  every  manufacturing 
establishment  where  it  could  be  done ;  because  when  the  men  were  in- 
terested in  the  business  they  would  devote  more  attention  and  more 
bruins  to  the  work^  and  the  other  men  seeing  the  advancement  of  those 
would  endeavor  to  qualify  thenuselves  for  similar  advancement  if  there 
wu  anything  in  them. 

Mr.  Call.  You  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  a  practical 
thing  for  employers  to  open  up  a  ))ath  by  which  thrifty  and  capable 
workiugmeu  could  be  interested  in  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are 
engaged  as  workers  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  that  course  would  be  an  advan- 
tage both  to  the  woikiugmau  and  to  the  ciipitalisL  Something  of  that 
kind  must  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  before  the  relations  of  ca])ital  and 
labor  will  become  satisfactory  in  this  country.  J3ut  as  things  are  going 
ou  now  they  ore  all  wrong,  because  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  the  workingmeii  and  the  c^ipi  talist,  and  therefoi*e  to  the  welfare 
of  the  i>eoi)leat  large,  than  these  antagonistic  organizations  of  capital  and 
labor.  No  organizations  should  be  countenanced  or  encouraged  which  are 
intended  to  combine  the  workingmen  against  capitid  or  capital  against 
the  workingmen.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  capital  to  increase  in 
the  country  without  the  aid  of  labor,  and  theivfore  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  workingmen  themselves,  and  of  all  the  ]>eople  of  (he 
ooantry.  that  labor  should  combine  against  capiUil ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  equally  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  each  and  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  |)eople  for  capital  to  combine  against  labor. 

Sir.  Call.  Do  you  understand  that  a  large  iiroportiou  of  the  aggre- 
gate employment  of  labor  by  these  corporate  manufacturing  interests  is 
In  the  hands  of  practical  men  who  have  come  up  t'O  control  those  in- 
terests from  hiiving  been  mechanics  themselves  f 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  fact  in  the  nianufa<;turing  enteq^rises  as 
a  general  thing.  The  other  kinds  of  enterprises,  such  as  telegraph  com- 
panies, railroad  companies,  and  so  on,  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of. 

THE  BEQUIBE^IENTS  OF  A  GOOD  FARRIER. 

Men  generally  labor  under  a  great  delusion  in  regard  to  nearly  all 
the  leading  oceupations  of  life.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  amount  of 
intelligonce  and  thought  that  is  requinnl  to  conduct  business  success- 
itally.  Take,  for  instance,  the  agricultural  interest.  I  believe  that  to 
be  a  succesfifnl  farmer  a  man  must  have  as  much  brains  as  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful business  man.  Ever>'  f(X)t  of  furrow  that  the  farmer  plows  he 
must  plow  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  produce  some  crop  from  it 
iu  pro|K>rtion  to  his  investment  of  labor.  He  must  not  throw  away  labor 
in  any  unproductive  way,  but  he  must  plan  an<l  calculate  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  his^soli,  the  nature  of  his  crops,  and  the  demands  of 
rho  market  in  which  he  hopes  to  sell  them,  and  he  must  calculate  just 
a.'^  closely  and  shrewdly  as  a  man  in  business  has  to  calculate  to  make 
his  biu|iness  successful.  I  have  known  men  who  professed  to  be  farm- 
ers, bat  if  you  gare  them  a  fiirm  they  would  work  upon  it  and  gropD  around 
upon  it  in  a  blind  way ;  perhaps  making  a  living  off  it,  but  making 
Du  progress;  while  others,  with  only  the  same  opportunities  and  ad- 
vuDtages  would  get  rich ;  and  just  the  same  things  T  have  often  seen 
ill  the  workshop  or  the  factory. 
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Mr.  Call.  You  refer  to  the  class  of  farmers  who,  as  the  farmers  them- 
selves say,  ^^  farm  themselves  oat  of  seedf " 

The  Witness.  Yes  ^  they  farm  themselves  oat  of  seed.  I  am  a 
flEtrmer  myself. 

HOW  peotection  benefits  the  fabmeb. 

Mr.  Gall.  Areyoa  as  good  a  farmer  as  you  are  a  mechanic  and  ship- 
builder t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  I  make  farming  pay,  and  on  that  question 
1  wish  to  say  this :  Having  capital  invested  in  the  blast  furnace  that 
makes  pig-iron  from  the  ore,  having  capital  invested  in  the  ship-yard 
that  manufactures  the  ship,  and  having  capital  also  in  the  ownership  of 
ships,  I  say  here  that  of  all  the  business  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge 
in  the  country"  there  is  none  that  derives,  as  a  general  thing,  a  greater 
amount  of  benefit  from  the  protective  policy  than  faruitng — no  one  is 
more  benefited  than  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Call.  You  are  not  talking  about  farming  now ;  you  are  talking 
about  politics.  But  will  3'ou  tell  us  how  a  protective  policy  makes  a 
man  a  good  farmer  f 

The  Witness.  It  helps  to  make  him  a  profitable  farmer,  and  he  * 
cannot  be  a  good  farmer  unless  he  is  a  profitable  farmer.  Therefore  I 
say  a  protective  policy  does  tend  to  make  him  a  good  farmer.  It  is  good 
to  be  doing  anything  that  is  profitable.  I  have  looked  into  the  matter 
of  my  own  investment  of  capital  in  my  farming,  examining  it  carefully, 
as  I  examine  all  things,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  correct  about  it.  I 
own  a  farm  of  700  acres,  300  acres  of  it  in  forest  and  4(K)  acres  under  culti- 
vation. On  these  latter  400  acres  I  raise  wheat  and  rye  and  oats  and  corn 
and  hay  and  apples  and  watermelons  and  pumpkins  and  green  corn  and 
eggsand  porkandagood  many  other  things.  I  put  to  myself  theqnesti(»ru 
''  Whether  is  it  better  for  mc  as  a  fanner  that  wo  should  have  a  protect 
ive  policy  in  this  country  or  free  trade,''  and  1  considered  it  and  rouiited 
it  up  in  dollars  and  cents.  I  said.  What  have  1  invested  hen»  in  this 
farmt  First,  there  is  the  land.  Kext,  what  implements  and  aids  do  1 
require  to  work  my  f^rin  successfully?  The  first  thing  I  find  is,  that  1 
have  seven  horses  for  use  ui>on  the  farm.  I  put  that  item  down,  esti- 
mating what  those  horses  ai-e  worth.  Then  I  find  that  I  have  seven  sets 
of  harness  and  a  spare  set,  and  I  put  thoso  down  at  their  vahu*.  I 
have  three  lumber  wagons,  and  I  put  tliom  down  at  cost.  Then  I  have 
three  yoke  of  oxen  ami  so  many  carts,  and  1  put  them  down  at  what 
they  cost.  Then  T  look  at  my  plows  and  harrows,  and  I  put  them  down, 
and  also  my  mowing  machines  and  rea]>ing  machines  ami  whatever 
other  machinery  or  implements  1  liave.  i  put  them  all  down  ami  Mim 
up  their  total  cost.  And  oi)iM)site  to  that  I  set  down  the  incn.*ase«I  c**!^ 
ot*  those  things  to  Uicin-er  an«l  aljove  what  they  wouhl  4*ost  if  1  had  the 
privilege  of  buying  them  lVet»  in  the  markets  of  the  w«irhl  under  a  fn* 
trade  ]K>li<-y.  I  say,  this  is  what  these  things  have  actually  <-<»t  mr, 
and  that  is  what  th«\v  would  cost  it'  I  wen*  five  to  luiy  every  one  «»f  them 
in  the  chea]>est  market  in  the  world,  and  the  <litfen*nce  is  lbeiiicr«*;if«e«i 
cost  which  1  havt»  to  p;iy  because  of  the  taritV.  Then  1  liegin  a^aiu  with 
the  list,  an<l  I  ask,  Wouhl  1  buy  these  horses  in  Knglan<l  or  inuny  foni>;u 
country  *  and  the  answer  is,  I  raisi*  thei.i  myselt',  and  1  would  rais«>  them 
in  any  event,  ami  if  I  did  not  raise  them  I  ci*rtaiuly  would  not  gOM*  tar 
from  home  to  buy  them  :  so  that  free  trade  in  horses  would  l>e  i>f  no 
IxMiefit  ti>  me.  1  .isk  the  siime  question  alx>ut  my  oxen,  and  theiuisver 
is  thesanu*.    Then  1  iMinie  to  my  mowing  machine  and  my  waguosy  and 
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Ifind  that  the  cheapest  and  lM*Mt  wiiK«>nN  in  tlio  umlil  mo  infuli;  In  h  \tt 
Americayaud  the  same  is  true  ot  tlioniowinu  niii«>lihio  hihI  iIh-  n^n  i  tnu 
<:hiDery  and  implements  thut  I  uno;  inid  I  flml  nn  iIh«  ^^IimIi  .  iinii  Uj* 
margin  that  I  wouldsaveaHHlarinrr  if  \vi«  hml  Uvt-  iimli.  in  ihi  i^i  ilfiii/>r 
would  be  of  very  small  In^nelit  to  uu\  I  mhK  niym  If.  Ilim  itmy  ^Jli  ilii. 
wagon  last  f  It  will  laHt  ten  yiiurN.  I  divide  tlii^  ithu  mri  «vlii«ii  i& 
salts  from  the  tariff  among  thoM;  ti^n  yc'tUH,  iind  I  liml  iluii  il«t  ,i»fit/.«i.i 
of  saving  each  year  would  l>«M*xtri*m<'l'>  Mifi;ilL  Tin  n  I  |imlsI«i  il.i  u..^^^ 
that  I  would  or  might  buy  abroad.     I  mif^lii  Imv  mv  liui in  *-.•  *  di  •«!.'  i  ii. 

a  foreign  countr3'  than  at  hornf;;  but.  fTVi'i.y  ^mhI  « iM/.f  n  liu  -  -n  it»** 

in  seeinghisnei;;hborthrivf:,  and  if  J  d«;|f;iv  ;i  liitli  tn'tn  r*/*  u*/  ti««i.<..- 

at  the  corner  of  the  cror^n/dd^i  than  J  v/'/uM  iiwvi  h»  |,.i  .  f«/i  #«•«>: 

I  hare  the  satisfa/rrtion  uf  m:h\uv  tuy  ti^'t'/U)^tt ,  Mi*  l.-mw.-  ■  i„  .j.* ,   i..,  .,, 

well  and  of  .seeing  b:.-*  »lf«-  ifj'J  h;*  «s..y*ii'u  »*«  n*/  r**!  ..«•♦/ 1  * ....   ., 

educated  and  b^^ttrr  i^rov  'i«^j  fo-  ..*,  t-.c'-  y.„  ti*,-:.  >/*  f/fo>  •'".  '^r  ..  . 
labor  than  p€rop>  :z.  "ii"  ■.:.*-'/..:•%;«' ;/;v.  •,- *;  ?vj  ..  ,if. .  '/■'#//.  ... 
in  the  wor!«i.  S>  I  ^-o  :•  .•v.;:;-  •v^^  .  #•  *v:  ;  ^'-',  ■  .., ■  '/•.  ■  •  ^-..f,.*  «... 
saving*  by  ViTii^  .:_  i  f  »;i.v-,  •/.<•-.*-  *■.■•/■■*-:«•.  .•  ..  . 
farmer  ▼•rcTo  '■,•7  "-^r*   •::.*   .   i*j',   %j.<.  -  *-   ■    *     .  ■  .        .  - ,. .  ^/.  ,^^, 
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of  -Vistr  >     til'. 'VI    u<     V   ^Of;,M  ...-  1      •  <i 
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Mr.  Call.  I  understand  your  idea  to  be  that  in  order  to  make  a 
market,  there  must  bo  people;  that  tliose  people  maat  have  something 
to  buy  with ;  that  to  give  them  that  they  must  have  employment,  and 
that  to  give  them  employment  we  must  have  manufactures? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  And  then  your  further  idea  is  that  you  cannot  have  manu- 
factures without  Government  aid.    Is  that  your  argument  f 

The  Witness.  No,  air ;  there  is  no  aid  needed  from  the  Oovemment 

THE  policy  of  PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  do  yon  understand  to  be  the  protective  policy  f 
The  Witness.  I  started  out  with  the  idea  that  labor  intelligently  ap- 
plied to  natuiivl  resources  is  the  foundation  of  capital;  that  it  is  capital: 
that  the  duty  of  the  legislative  power  is  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
enable  the  labor  of  the  country  to  have  profitable  employment  in  devel- 
oping those  n»sources.  If  you  can  show  me  that  the  natural  resources 
of  a  country  like  this  can  be  developed  in  any  other  way  than  by  some 
system  of  encouragement,  if  you  can  show  me  a  nation  ui>on  the  face 
of  tbe  earth  that  ever  built  itself  up  and  became  wealthy  without  the 
adoption  of  a  protective  ])olicy  against  nations  that  had  chea])er  capital 
and  labor,  tlu'ii  1  will  give  up  my  view;  but  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
such  nation.  You  must  choose  one  or  the  other  of  two  courses.  If  you 
choose  to  take  the  position  that  is  occupied '  by  certain  older  conutVitfs 
which  have  accumulated  great  capital  and  other  advantages,  and  to 
refuse  to  enact  any  legislation  for  the  protection  of  American  labor,  yoa 
will  certainly  drive  the  gn»at  mass  of  the  i)eople  who  are  now  working 
in  our  fa(;tories  oil'  to  the  prairies,  and  »s  a  result  you  will  have  over- 
production there,  and  the  advsuitages  of  having  a  diversity  of  employ- 
ment will  be  lost  to  the  peofilo,  and  great  distress  must  inevitably 
result. 

All  that  wc  nsk  of  the  (iovernmcnt,  in  choosing  the  other  counse,  is 
that  it  shall  give  us  such  legislation  as  will  enable  us  to  make  the  liefit 
use  of  the  natural  resources  that  God  hns  given  to  man  in  this  great 
wiuntry  of  ours — to  make  the  best  use  of  the  products  of  the  mine  and 
of  the  soil.  That  is  what  the  people  of  this  country  expect  of  their 
Government,  and  if  the  Government  declines  or  fails  to  give  thoni  that, 
it  will  \ye  a  failure  in  a  very  short  sjKice  of  time. 

THE   FALLVrv   OF   'TREE   SinPS." 

The  Chairman.  Th*re  h;is  been  a  workingman  befoi*e  the  committ^* 
a  representative  of  the  Boiler  Makers'  Association  of  Canada  and  t 
I'nited  States,  who  came  here  ilrlr;;aied  to  make  a  renionstninet*  agaiD^^ 
legislation  in  the  dinTti«»n  of  •*  tne  ships."     I  do  not  know  what  \oa 
views  may  be  upon  that  subject,  but  if  you  have  any  we  should  Ih»  v 
glad  to  heir  tliem. 

The  WiTNLSS.  In  regard  to  that  I  eonsider,  tirst.  the  question  of 
ability  to  buil<l,  man.  and  equip  >hii>s  in  nur  own  country.  There  hav* — ; 
lu'tMi  three  important  iM-nod>  in  the  liisi«»ry  <»f  thiseonntry.  and  whiH-vt»^s 
-fudies  those  three  ;:reat  riisi'>  will  t-nini*  t«i  the  eonelusion.  lievond  Th»  ' 
]Mi>>ibih!y  <»f  a  «h>ul»t,  that  in  the  ;:n'are>i  oi  them  all,  at  the  time  wh^: 
the  narion  was  on  trial  tor  its  very  liir,  the  po«;session  of  the  ni-Mii*'  •»?" 
building,  equipping,  and  manuiut:  our  o^n*  ^hips  wa?  the  siting  of  •!!• — ■ 
nation's  life.  I  ana  satisticd  that  our  ^reat  rel^ellion  cnnld  never  havf=^ 
been  snbdued  had  it  not  been  lor  the  jniwer  which  existed  in  the 
at  that  time  topriNluce,  equip,  and  man  thiM*  shi|Ni. 
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WE  MUST  BUILD  OUR  OWN  SHIPS. 

Therefore,  aside  from  tbe  proilt  to  tbe  community  at  large,  I  think 
this  one  page  of  our  history  demonstrates  clearly  thcabsohite  necessity 
of  being  always  in  a  position  to  construct  and  equip  ships  as  a  measure 
of  national  protec^tiou  and  safety.  Tliis  is  no  new  theory  with  me.  I 
have  always  held  it  and  contended  for  it ;  I  iKive  always  believed  that 
we  rould  not  have  sncceetled  in  subduing  the  rebellion  but  for  our 
ability  at  that  time  to  improvise  a  navy.  I  held  this  view  long  before 
I  bad  a  ship-yanl.  I  had  no  capital  in  ship-building  twelve  years  ago, 
and  when  I  took  up  the  business  it  had  been  almost  blotted  out  in  this 
oonntry. 

I  have  said  that  we  could  not  have  put  down  the  rebellion  but  for 
our  ability  to  construct,  and  equip,  and  man  ships.  Within  the  next 
ten  days  I  am  going  to  put  in  type  some  facts  and  figures  on  this 
general  subject  whicli  will  be  found  very  instructive.  1  am  going  to 
give  the  iacts  as  history  records  them,  and  they  will  convince  any  rea- 
sonable man  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  I  have  expressed  here,  that 
bad  it  not  lx*en  for  our  ability  at  that  time  to  build,  equip,  and  man 
ships,  this  country  would  have  been  divided.  1  will  not  go  into  the  de- 
tailM  ben',  because  the  figures  will  soon  be  in  print;*  but  I  will  go  on, 
if  tbe  comiuittee  desire,  to  state  my  views  in  a  general  way. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Procei^d,  Mr.  Koach. 

The  Witness.  It  is  important  that  this  business  of  ship-buihling 
should  Ih%  encouraged  and  preserved  in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
national  defi'use.  1  s<iy  that  without  referencA'  to  the  pr(»fit  to  the  ship- 
bnllder,  without  reference  to  the  profits  to  the  merchant,  or  anything  of 
that  kind ;  simi>ly  in  view  of  the  condition  that  we  would  be  in  if  we 
bad  no  means  of  building  ships  in  this  country.  We  all  remember 
bow,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rel>ellion,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
sailed  from  Mavana  for  Europe  in  an  Knglisli  ship.  That  ship  was  cap- 
tared  by  a  United  States  vessel,  and  Mason  and  Slidell  were  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Fort  Warren.  (!!ongress  immediately  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  otlleers  and  men  who  had  made  that  capture;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  also  sent  an  ofilcial  letter,  and  tho.Nnvy  De- 
partment promoted  the  men.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  carried  across 
the  ocean  that  the  American  people  had  taken  that  position, a  <iispatch 
came  to  the  Biitish  minister  at  W^ashington  (which  wns  not  made  known 
by  our  State  Department  at  that  time,  because  it  would  have  produced 
alarm),  statnig  that  unless  an  apology  wiis  offer(*d,  and  those  men  sur- 
rendered within  a  certain  time,  the  English  minister  should  leave  Wash- 
ington,  and  I  b(*lieve  the  time  given  for  that  a])ology  to  be  made  was 
only  seven  days.  It  appears  frou)  of!i<*i:il  Britisli  documents  thatadis- 
|iateli  was  sent  to  Canada,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  ordered 
out,  and  the  Cunanl  steamers  were  chartered  to  carry  out  the  improved 
arms  and  ammunition  that  were  required  to  arm  those  men.  Thus  we 
were  to  lie  confronted  on  our  northern  border  by  that  tVirmidable  force 
under  the  control  of  Great  Britain,  and  :  t  the  same  time  ollicial  orders 
were  sent  to  all  tbe  British  ship-yards  to  work  night  and  day,  ])reparing 
for  the  war  which  seemed  to  be  inevital>le.  England  was  thonaighly 
aroused,  and  there  was  moi-e  meant  by  those  demonstrations  tlian  actu- 
ally apix^ared  on  the  surface.  They  were  designed  not  merely  f  r  our  in- 
formation 4S  to  the  action  she  proposed  to  take,  but  aj/so  to  show  the  con- 

*  The  psmpblet  eontainiiiK  these  vlow»  can  be  obtnined  from  Mr.  KoAch  by  any  oue 
amiUiia  for  il  to  J  oho  Ruacu,  Morgan  Irou  Works,  Now  York. 
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fedoracy  what  i)ositioii  England  was  going  to  stand  in,  and  \vhat  she  wa8 
deteruiined  to  do.  Tliat  war  of  oufh  is  long  past  now,  and  what  a  bless- 
ing it  is  to  sec  the  South  walking  hand  in  hand  with  all  the  other  sec- 
tions  of  this  great  country,  and  doing  all  she  (^u  in  every  way  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war.  But  what  a  critical  condition  the  nation  was  in  at 
the  time  of  which  1  speak!  The  Confederacy  in  front,  England  on  une 
side,  and  Canada  in  the  rear.  AVe  all  understood  tlie  situation  in  a 
general  way,  but  no  man  can  fully  realize  its  serious  and  critical  char- 
acter until  lie  goes  down  into  the  ofiicial  dispatches,  and  sees  the  alarm 
and  anxiety  that  existed  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
at  that  time. 

OUR  NAVY  BEFORE  THE    WAR. 

When,  previous  to  that  time,  the  keel  of  the  Alabama  was  laid  iu 
England,  the  only  navy  that  we  hivd  was  composed  of  a  lot  of  ohl  broad- 
side frigates  (as  they  were  called),  having  a  deep  draught  of  water,  and 
a  few  propeller  ships  of  deep  draught,  which  were  of  no  earthly  u>e  to 
us  where  rhey  were  needed,  namely  on  the  Southern  shoals  and  shallow 
waters.  We  had  i)ractically  no  navy  when  the  danger  came.  For  twenty 
years  and  more  lilnglaiul  had  been  taunting  this  country  with  the  «lark 
stains  of  slavery  (for  which  she  was  herself  originally  responsible , 
and  at  the  sanu»  time  declaring  to  the  iHH)ple  of  the  Sonth  that  a  great 
wrong  was  intlieted  upon  them  because  they  eouhl  not  buy  the  mami- 
taetnre<l  products  which  they  required  in  the  same  nmrket  where  they 
sold  their  cotton  and  grain;  and  no  man  will  deny  to-<lay  that  it  w;ui 
the  poison  which  had  been  instilled  by  English  intiuences  in  reganl  to 
those  two  ;:reat  subjects  of  iivv  trade  and  slavery  that  le«l  to  our  eivil 
war. 

The  olheial  record  shows  that  in  thirty  <lays  after  the  rebellicui  iH'gun 
Englaiul  was  pursuing  a  policy  which  was  bringing  tin*  Conlederaey 
into  eloM»r  rehitions  with  the  best  armories  iu  the  wnrjil  th.m  wi*  jhi^- 
sesM'd,  and  the  arms  eame  over  by  slii]»loa(ls. 

THE   ni,OCKAl>l.\G    ri.EKT. 

The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  t«»  make  t»ur  blockade,  and  whii 
ha<l  we  to  ilo  it  with  .'  We  had  nothing  in  the  wav  ni'  a  navv.  r«»u 
hundred  and  ninety  shi]»s  wrre  taken  fnun  thtMuercliant  marini*  srr\:i 
of  this  counti'V.  The  iiavvvaids  wi-rc  nni  in  a  coutlition  to  lit  thrii 
out,  but  the  slii]>s  w<'re  s<'ni  \n  the  juivale  >liipyanls:  and  wh.it  wnuU 
have  bcciune  of  the  cnuuiry  but  lor  the  existence  at  that  time  nf  iIh^m 
gn*al  sliipN.uds  by  which  ih«»se  s\i\\i<  wru-  pn»:niil\  put  in  oi»i»T  .iml 
transtbrmed,  and  snit  ibrtli  as  a  bliti-kiidiu:;  s(|uailri»u  .'  I:  w;is  rht*  pn- 
\ate  ship  yard>  of  the  counirv  tlial  titt«Ml  iIjoni"  >|iipx  fm-  tint  siTvu-f. 

Wjiat  next  .*     In  onler  to  n»aLe  th*'  hlmUadi"  a  couiplete  thin;:  ih**^^ 
(lovennneui  pun-liaxMl  oue  Iiu:h1hmI  au«I  iMiiet\  m'V»'U  old  c.ui.il  ^•••.i:*   - 
and  t'i>r(y-seven  schooners,  and  tilled   iheiu  with  ««tone  aiiil  sunk  thi>:r. 
in  the  harl»'»is  wIiitc  w**  had  no:  sh:p>  to  eoiupleri-  a  )iloi'ka>le  l«i  k»-fj»  •* 
out  the  I'.tiuhsh  vi'».srls   th.lt   wrif  rvHUlU;;   iu  witli  ihr  Ui.itei  i.ils  ol    w.kr 

for  till'  Coutedi'iacy.    Kn^il.ind  s»*nt  wo;«l  to  her  mi!i!>*i'rat  Wa^h'.n^^-n 
to  pioTi'Ni  aua;:i^i  ih.n.  .md  she  .n-tu.ill\  ilid  pioN'st  .iU'iiU^t  thss  iit»v 
ernim'iit  strivm.:  !•>  protecl  iiselt'  .lud  to  pii'MTvt-  ifN  nwu  r\.H:r-:nf. 
That  i<  a  uiiitiero:  leconl. 

Thf  next  tiling  «»n  i>ur  part  was  to  ix^^in  the  eonstiuction  of  a  navy; 
aM<l  that  Is  a  sultjcct  on  which  the  press  of  the  count r\  and  the  publit* 
men  of  the  country  have  but  little  knuwUnlge.     They  know  ver>'  littie    ' 
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of  the  facts  or  of  tbc  couditioiiH  of  the  creation  of  that  im\7',  what  it 
wa«,  or  how  it  was  constructeil.  I  was  coiiversaut  with  what  was  go- 
in^  ou.  I  had  uo  ship-yard  theu ;  I  was  simply  an  American  citizen, 
ami  1  was  not  iutei*ested  or  influenced  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar  by  the 
idea  of  "free  ships"  or  the  reverse. 

DOtTBLK-ENDBRS  AND  NINETY  DAY   GUNBOATS. 

■ 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  thought  that  a  decisive  victory  for  the  North 
would  settle  the  contest,  and  our  soldiers  were  fighting  as  well  as  they 
ronid  in  that  southern  country,and  thousands  of  men  lost  tlieir  lives  in 
tryiiig,  without  effect,  to  make  their  way  tlirough  the  swamps  to  get 
Rt  points  that  could  easily  bo  reached  if  we  had  liad  the  proper  kind  of 
vessels,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "  What  kind  of  vessels  do  you 
want  for  that  servicei''-  *'  We  want  such  and  such  a  vessel — a  double- 
ftiider."  Who  ever  heard  before  of  a  "  doubleender  *'  in  the  navies  of 
the  world f  It  was  a  Yankee  idea.  The  double-ender  was  to  be  a  boat 
of  light  draught,  adapted  to  go  up  shallow  streams,  and  W  it  got  too 
warm  for  her,  having  no  bow  but  two  sterns  with  a  rudder  at  each  en<l, 
ahc  would  not  have  to  turn  around,  but  could  run  right  back  without 
Ims  of  time.  That  was  what  they  meant  by  a  '^  double-ender,''  and  the 
|»roblem  was  to  get  such  vessels  constructed.  There  never  was  so  much 
eacrgy  shown  anywhere,  I  think,  as  was  shown  by  our  iH^ople  at  that 
time. 

The  timber  was  growing  gre<Mi  in  the  forest  and  it  was  cut  <l(>wn  and 
brought  to  the  ship  yards,  and  in  a  very  short  spnce  of  time  we  built 
fort3'-8even  of  those  double-eiiders.  Then  there  was  another  kind  of 
vessel  required  which  was  called  a  '*  ninety-day  gunboat,"  a  gunboat  of 
about  400  tons  nnd  <'arrying  one  gun  on  her  bow.  Tht*  military  require- 
ineiits  demanded  a  vessel  of  that  <'lass,  and  they  gave  her  the  name  of 
the  **  ninety-day  gunboat,-'  from  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  the 
Ddtion  deiiian<led  that  she  should  be  juoduced  in  ninety  days.  When 
that  demand  was  ma<le  the  timber  for  that  "  ninety  day  gunboat"  was 
giiiwing  gr^eu  in  the  forest,  but  when  the  ninety  days  had  expire<l  she 
waiA  rlieiH.*  complete.  Twenty  of  those  little  fellows  were  cofistructed  and 
they  cost  a  goo<l  deal  of  money.  Then  those  vessels  were  found  to  be 
Ocieless  in  certain  directions.  l)e<rause  an  improvtMl  ritle  was  sent  to  the 
Cunfeileracy  by  Great  l>ritain,  which  would  send  a  niinieball  through 
tbe  sides  of  the  vessels  and  kill  the  nu*n  in  their  bunks;  so  it  became 
nece^^aiy  to  build  a  light  draught  monitor  and  ]>Iate  it  up  with  one- 
inch  plate.  That  was  done,  and  that  stoppc<l  the  mini<'-balls.  There 
irere  twenty  t»f  those  little  vessels  bui  t.  Thus  then*  were  ninety  vessels 
if  those  kinds  pnxlnced  in  a  short  time,  and  tliey  hel]>e<l  to  save  the 
lation^s  life ;  but  a  crime  was  conunitted  against  tlie  ])eople  of  this 
90antr>'  when  it  was  left  in  a  condition  so  helpless,  and  (jod  knows 
vbat  would  have  become  of  the  nation  but  f(U*  the  fart  that  we  had  the 
opacity  within  ourselves  to  produ<M'  those  vessels  at  that  time.  This, 
venflemen,  is  one  of  my  arguments  a^iuinst  *'  free  ships." 

But  let  me  show  you  furtlier  what  tlie  abiiitv  to  buihl  a  navy  did  for 
RH.  We  blockadeil  the  South  It  was  n«»t  for  the  want  of  brave  men 
tbat  tho  South  faile<l:  it  was  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  pc^rts,  thus 
Kbiitting  out  England's  aid.  Not  having  the  means  within  herself  to 
c:arry  on  the  war,  and  being  nnabh*  to  jiet  the  help  from  without,  she  had 
no  resources.  And  it  was  our  American  worksliops  and  our  American 
ahip-yards  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  establish  that  blockade.  Our 
Goveriimeut  determined  that  this  nation  should  not  die,  and  said,  iu 
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substance,  to  Eiip^Iaud,  <'  Dare  yoa  recognize  the  Soaihem  Gonfedenu^  t 
If  you  do  we  will  fight  you." 

Our  ])eo])1e  understood  very  well  that  England  had  a  double  aim  in 
view  ;  that  sbc  intended  not  only  to  recognize  the  Confederacy  and 
break  np  this  nation,  but  also  to  drive  us  ont  of  the  ocean  carrying 
trade ;  and  when  we  took  ourcoromercial  maiine  for  blockading  porpuees, 
ever>'wherc  we  took  a  ship  from  the  ocean  trade  to  protect  the  nation's 
life,  England  put  a  ship  of  her  own  on,  and  if  you  look  at  the  record  yoa 
will  find  that  in  that  period  between  18G1  and  1865  her  tonnage  increased 
four  times  more  than  ever  before.  That  was  because  she  built  ships  to 
take  the  place  of  our  American  ships  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 

BUINOUS  WAR  BISKS. 

The  next  point  was  the  Alabama.  When  I  went  to  the  underwriters 
the  other  day  to  inquire  about  the  disaclvantages  of  American  shipping 
in  war  times,  they  told  me  that  the  war-risk  rate  was  2}  to  3  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  cargo ;  which  was  more  than  the  whole  freight 
charges.  That  showed  why  American  ships  were  tied  to  the  docks  in 
New  York,  and  the  men  who  owned  them  were  ruined.  The  American 
ship-owner  was  ruined  because  his  ships  were  taxed  in  the  way  I  have 
described — taxed  although  the  Government  had  not  the  power  to  pn>- 
tect  him.  Untler  that  state  of  things  our  ships  were  sold  to  other  na- 
tions for  half  their  cost,  and  between  18G1  and  18G4  over  800,000  toes 
of  American  shipping  was  sold  for  want  of  protection.  Other  8hip^>wn- 
ers  held  on,  hoping  for  a  revival ;  but  between  1868  and  1874n  asaresolt 
of  our  taxation  of  2)  per  cent.  u|>ou  the  whole  valuation  of  the  ship. 
those  vessels  were  sold — sold  by  a  nation  having  more  agricultural  pro- 
duets  than  any  other  nation  had  to  be  carried  to  the  marketsof  the  worid, 
and  sold  for  one-half  of  what  it  would  have  cost  to  build  them,  becainse, 
owiug  to  this  taxation  and  to  the  greater  cost  of  American  labor,  th« 
ownei*s  could  not  afibnl  to  run  them  in  comT>otition  with  the  ships  o 
other  nations.  An<l  yet  certain  Senators  and  Congressmen  cry  oat: 
"  What  has  become  of  cur  meivhant  marine  "f" 

The  Alabama  was  built,  and  it  became  clear  to  the  world  that  if  t 
Confederacy  was  recognized  our  Government  woulil  certainly  fight  t 
the  bitter  end.     England  had  obtained,  without  firing  a  gun,  all  tb 
she  had  fought  for  in  1SV2.    She  had  got  it  by  her  treacher>-.    She  fl 
ted  out  the  Alabama,  and  the  next  order  that  came  from  .Washingt 
was  to  eommeni-e,  for  the  protection  t»f  our  harl>ors,  the  construction 
a  class  of  ships  known  as  the  Kalaniazon  class.    They  wen*  wootlen  v< 
sels  i)lati*(l  with  ium.    They  were  eipial  to  anything* that  Givat  Brit 
had  in  her  navy  at  that  time.     An  order  was  s«>nt  out  for  the  (*onstnic 
tion  of  ei^lit  .sliips  with  a  s]khhI  of  18  knots  an  Iiour.  and  there  was  not 
ship  under  the  English  fiag  that  couhl  make  over  12  knots.    Thcxseshi 
were  commenced  with  the  th'termiiied  purpose  to  finish  them  asiinickl 
as  ]>ossil>]e ;  the  men  worked  night  and  day.  and  it  s(N>n  lHK*ame  knt» 
what  the  «iliject  of  those  vessels  was — that  it  was  to  swi-ep  KnglaodV 
commerce  trom  tlie  oc(*an.     Slu*  knew  that  if  we  completcsi  thdse 
anil  sent  tlicmout  to  sea.  all  that  she  had  gained  fmm  us  by  her  tivach 
ery  wanlil  be  wifHMl  out.     She  knew  that  (»ur  Government  hU4i  incu 
this  ;:reat  expense  tor  the  purjiose  of  meeting  her  \\\h%i\  that  issue. 
knew  thai  the  workshops  (hat  in  so  .short  a  period  ba4i  prodaoiMl 
hundn*d  and  tifty-s(*ven  vessoLs  taking  the  raw  maleriala  from  the  for< 
est  and  the  mine,  wen;  still  in  existence,  and  that  privatecri 
soon  be  8eut  ont  which  would  sweep  her  commerce  fhim  thm  oueMi, 
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the  leoo^ized  the  Sonthern  Confederacy ;  aud  it  is  my  belief,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  men  who  were  well  informed  and  of  good  judgment,  that 
that  had  more  to  do  with  settling  the  whole  question  than  any  other 
thing  that  was  done.  These  last  ships  were  never  finished.  Peace 
came  before  they  were  ready  to  be  pnt  in  the  water. 

I  have  gone  over  this  whole  question.  I  have  ascertained  from  the 
flies  of  the  Department  what  we  paid  for  those  merchant  vessels  which 
we  purchased.  I  asked :  ^^  What  did  those  doubleeudcrs  cost  f  "  So 
many  million  dollars.  ^^  What  did  those  ninety -day  gunboats  costf 
80  many  million  dollars.  ^^  What  did  we  spend  upon  this  other  lot  of 
Tessela  1 "  So  many  million  dollars.  Now,  all  that  money  was  spent 
for  a  temporary  navy,  which  was  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
war;  and  those  men  who  have  got  the  idea  that  one  dollar  was  spent 
daring  the  war  for  the  future  Navy  of  the  United  States  know  nothing 
aboot  the  subject.  Yon  might  as  well  charge  the  regular  Army  with 
the  pontoon  bridges  that  were  built  to  cross  the  streams  during  the 
war,  as  to  charge  the  ]X)rmaneut  naval  establishment  of  the  United 
States  with  the  cost  of  that  navy  which  was  improvised  to  meet  the 
exigenoies  of  the  war.  When  the  war  was  over  the  pontoons  aud  such 
things  were  of  no  further  use,  and  the  double-enders  aud  tiie  ninety- 
day  gunboats  were  of  the  same  character — matters  of  necessity  at  the 
time,  which  were  called  into  existence  with  extraonlinary  rapidity, 
ahowing  the  capacity  of  our  American  workshops  aud  showing  also  the 
energy  and  ability  of  the  great  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  (Tovem- 
flMnt  at  Washington,  and  who  have  never  yet  received  the  credit  that 
ia  tboir  due  for  the  labors  and  the  re8iK)usibilities  which  they  undertook 
anocessfnlly  at  that  trying  period. 

To  sum  the  whole  thing  up,  this  money  was  spent  to  construct  a  tem- 
poraiy  navy  which  subdued  the  rebelliou  and  frightened  England  out 
of  recognizing  the  Confederacy,  and  commanded  aud  secured  peace. 

CUB  NEED  OF  A  MODERN  NAVY. 

I  have  been  hounded  through  the  press  and  otherwise  iK'csmsel  said 
ton  years  ago  that  those  vessels  belonged  to  the  scrap  heap,  having 
answered  their  purpose.  Three  great  steamship  companies  in  the  city 
of  New  York  have  lost  more  money  by  modern  improvements  in  ships 
than  all  that  the  Government  has  lost  or  spent  in  that  way.  The  mod- 
am  improvements  in  ship-building  within  the  last  twenty  years  have 
destroyed  more  navies  than  have  been  destroyed  in  all  the  wars  for  the 
last  Ave  hundred  years.  England  has  destroye<]  8100,000,000  of  ship- 
Ving,  and  she  has  expended  $15S,000,0(K>  since  18G0  for  modern  ships; 
and  four  or  five  of  the  great  governments  of  Euroi>e  today  have  si)ent 
over  $460,000,000  in  rebuilding  and  reconstructing  their  navies  on  a 
nodem  basis. 

Now,  in  comparison  with  this  enormous  expenditui'e  by  European 
fovemmeuts,  I  challenge  anybody  to  show  tliat  this  Government  has 
over  appropriated  more  than  $3,200,000  to  build  u]i  a  modern  navy. 
Since  the  war  Italy  alone  has  spent  more  than  that  in  the  eonstnietion 
of  one  great  ship.  Go  to  the  smallest  maritime  power  in  the  world,  litt  le 
Jlorway,  and  you  will  find  that  she  has  done  nion*  than  we  have  done. 
Yet  we  are  asked,  '^  What  has  become  of  our  navy?  What  has  become 
of  onr  merchant  marine!"  What  has  become  of  your  merchant  marine  I 
Tonr  merchant  marine  was  destroyed  to  save  the  nation's  life.  Your 
navy  that  ypa  had  before  the  war  commenced  was  nsele^ss  when  the 
sfaui  came,*  and  the  nav>'  you  built  to  subdue  the  rebelliou  was  of  a 
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temporary  character,  and  had  no  more  permanent  nse  or  value  than  the 
IXKitooD  bridges  thai  were  built  by  the  Army  to  cross  the  streams  on 
its  line  of  march.  You  have  had  no  navy  since  then.  You  have  never 
done  anything  to  build  up  a  navy  since  that  time. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
this  nation  in  that  great  and  mighty  crisis  if  England  had  known,  and 
if  it  had  been  the  fact,  that  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  Clyde,  where 
slie  was  building  her  ships  to  destroy  yours — that  you  would  have  to  go 
there  to  buy  ships  to  meet  the  emergency  that  was  forced  upon  you! 
What  would  youJiave  done  for  workmen  to  llll  j'our  navy-yards,  work- 
men competent  to  build  your  sliipsi  Ilow  would  you  have  got  the  30,000 
workmen  that  you  needed  for  that  purI)o^•e?  Would  you  have  gone  to 
England  and  placarded  the  walls  with  notices,  ''  Wanted  30,000  work- 
men for  the  American  Na>^'  f'  If  you  had  done  that,  or  if  you  had  been 
allowed  to  do  it,  and  the  workmen  had  applied,  they  would  have  asked 
your  agents:  "What  are  you  going  to  ]>ay  us?-'  "So  much."  "We 
won't  go.  You  have  got  no  money  but  greenbacks.  We  want  to  be 
paid  in  the  currency  of  our  own  nation."  That  probably  would  have 
been  the  answer  given. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  point  in  reference  to  free 
ships,  a  very  significant  point^vhich  was  commented  upon  by  a  man  of 
gi-eat  ability.  General "  Dick  "  Taylor,  the  son  of  President  Taylor.   Gen- 
eral Taylor,  in  his  history  of  the  civil  war,  s])eaking  ti-oni  tht*  Southern 
standpoint,  says  in  substance :  We  made  a  great  mistake  that  in  1857 
or  1858  we  di<l  not  pass  a  law  securing  free  ships  and  free  trade.    I 
that  way  we  would  have  scattered  to  the  winds  the  artissins  in  your  ship 
yards,  and  when  the  war  came  you  would  not  have  been  ]U'epared 
meet  the  emergency.'' 

(Here  the  committee  took  a  recess;  after  which  the  witness,  Mr.  I{o:icl^, 
continued  as  follows:) 

FREK   SHIPS. 

On  the  question  of  free  ships,  1  have  taken  the  ground  that  wh<iever 
rea<is  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  jieriod  of  our  thn-e  ^rivat 
struggles  for  niitional  existenee,  must  <'omo  to  the  eonelusion  that  the 
ability  to  build,  man,  and  ecpiip  ships  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  iiifan* 
of  national  defens(» — an  absolute  n«M*essitv  Ihv  the  safety  of  tlie  ijatii»n. 
and  that  if  that  abilitv  could  not  be  niaintain<'d  in  anv  otlier  wa\  it 
wouhl  be  neeess;irv  to  maintain  it  bv  tlie  direct  aetinii  t»f  tin-  Govrrn- 
ment.  lint  it  is  n(»t  necessaty  to  do  it  in  that  way.  It  can  be  diiiioin  | 
a  better  way,  and  there  is  no  better  illustration  in  the  world  i)f  thretlwt 
which  free  trade  would  have  u]>on  all  our  industries  than  its  ell'rct  oti 
the  shiplMiildin;:  trade.  Thrre  is  n<»  otlier  braiieli  nf  American  industn. 
1  care  not  wliat  it  is.  tliat  was  able  ti)  ht»l«l  its(»w!i  Iictore  the  war  witli 
less  aid  than  tlial  of  buililiii;^^  ami  «»\viiing  ships.  Wr  taccd  tin*  wnrM 
in  that  businos  without  aiil  of  any  kind,  and  \m*  suci-crdcd  in  divKiiii^ 
tlie  earr\in;;  trade  of  thi*  w«M'ld  with  tlic  nnist  powi-rful  naval  na:i«»iMW 
earth,  GiiMt  lliitain.  Udoie  tlie  war  tlie  ucean  c.irryin;^  trade  w.!.-*.*!- 
most  e<niail\  «livi<ied  lH't\\<-en  (ireat  i>ritain  and  tlit*  I'nited  ."^r.ilt^ 
What  lias  Imm'oimc  ot  oiii-  connnerciat  niaiine.'  I  am  gdin^  to  call  tii<* 
attentn»n  now  of  evciy  l»ii>iiie>.s  man  t«»  the  wondert'iil  |H»vn-r  that  /*•»• 
«t\stfion  and  the  i»i';:ani/.ation  of  capital  have  in  the  contml  i>f  .in\  hn"*:- 
ness.  I  want  to  call  altentioii  to  the  policy  pursued  by  mir  ;:nMt  livAi- 
Great  ISiitaiu,  during  our  war.  During  that  period  slie  greatly  incrras;'" 
her  shipping,  and  to  do  it  she  adopted  the  most  radical  protective  yolicf 
ever  adupttnl  by  any  nation.     I  make  that  statement,  and  1  am  goinf  to 
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prove  it  from  her  own  records.  I  say  that  Great  Britain  at  that  period 
adopted  the  most  radical  protective  policy  that  auy  natiou  ever  adopted ; 
but  she  was  canniDg  enough  to  hide  what  she  did  from  the  world.  At 
that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  only  natiou  that  could  construct,  iron 
ships ;  so  that  all  other  nations  were  dependent  on  her  fur  them.  And 
what  a  wonderful  monoi)oly  she  secured !  What  a  wonderful  position 
she  attained  when  she  was  able  to  say  to  the  other  nations :  ^^  One-half 
the  commerce  of  the  world  is  under  my  flag,  and  God's  ocean,  which  is 
fbee  to  all  men,  cannot  be  used  by  you  unless  you  come  to  my  ship-yards 
and  bay  your  ships  of  me  I "  Talk  about  the  *^  monopoly  "  ol'  the  American 
maDufacturer!  What  monopoly  was  ever  equal  to  that  wliich  England 
eatablished  for  herself  when  she  undertook  to  control  the  ocean  and  to 
compel  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  pay  tribute  to  her  workshops  t 
That  was  the  policy  which  England  adopted,  and  the  cry  of ''  free  ships" 
hero  is  in  the  interest  of  that  same  policy.  While  we  were  weak  and 
atrngglingfor  our  national  existence,  England  made  these  forced  marches, 
and  what  wonderful  advances  she  did  make  in  those  four  years! 
She  was  able  to  build  a  ship  cheai)er,  own  it  cheaper,  and  run  it  cheaper 
than  any  other  nation ;  yet,  not  content  with  those  advantages,  she  sub- 
sidized her  shipping  enormously.  Further  than  that,  there  is  a  fact  that 
onr  people  ought  to  know  and  ponder,  the  fact  that  commi^sious  were 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  Into  this  subject,  and  that  they  came 
baclc  and  recommended  that  capital  should  be  encouraged  to  fill  up  the 
gap  that  we  had  left  when  we  were  forced  out  of  the  ocean  carrying 
trade,  and  that  laws  should  be  passed  by  which,  in  cases  where  it  was 
difficult  for  the  English  merchant  marine  to  monopolize  the  trade,  the 
Government  should  guarantee  on  the  capital  invested  in  certain  direc- 
tlous  a  di\idend  of  S  per  cent.  Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  as  I  have 
saidy  could  build  ships  cheaper  than  any  other  natiou,  yet  she  wanted 
to  make  her  monopoly  secure,  so  she  did  not  rely  merely  upon  that 
advantage,  but  proposed  to  gimrantee  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on 
capital  invested  in  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  trade  of  the 
world;  only  stipulating  that  when  the  dividends  went  above  8  per 
fsent  the  Government  should  get  a  share  of  the  prodt.  That  was  a 
notice  to  the  world  that,  iu  the  opinion  of  that  astute  natiou,  private 
capital  alone  could  not  contend  successfully  for  the  carrying  trade  of 
fhe  ocean  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  idea  the  British  Government  did 
not  leave  that  great  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  private  capital,  but  backed 
ft  up  with  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain.  And  that  wan  a  wise  and  a 
eheap  i>olicy  for  England  to  pursue,  because  by  means  of  it  she  did  get 
control  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  and  swept  the  ocean  cleaner 
of  the  ships  of  her  rivals  than  she  could  ever  have  done  with  her  guns. 
This  brings  us  down  to  the  ]>oint  where  England  was  in  full  posses- 
•ion  of  the  carrying  trade — about  the  time  onr  war  came  to  an.  end. 
Vow,  look  at  it!  A  great,  wealthy,  greedy  nation  like  Great  Britain  in 
possession  of  one-half  the  can-ying  trade  of  the  world,  and  for{ifying 
thB  private  enterprise  of  her  shipowners  by  Government  subsidies. 
Look  at  that  condition  of  things,  and  then  think  of  the  folly  of  the  men 
who  would  ask  or  expect  private  capital  here  to  invest  in  ^ips'subject 
bo  the  teirible  disadvantages  of  competition  with  such  a  power! 

BURDENS  ON  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

liook  at  the  disadvantages  the  American  ship  owners  labored  under. 
nere  was  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  ownership  of  the  ship.    That  wae 
per  cent.  higher*^taxe»  than  England  was  collecting  fiom  her  ship- 
OS  0 (5  i^w) 
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owners,  because  there,  if  the  ship  eai*ued  nothing  she  paid  uo  taxes. 
Every  ship  of  ours  was  subject  to  the  old  laws  of  measurement;  tba:  Is, 
the  gross  size  of  the  inside  of  the  ship  was  measured  and  the  tonnage 
tax  was  charged  upon  that  measurement,  uo  allowance  being  made 
ibr  the  officers'  quarters,  for  machinery,  coal,  or  anything  else ;  while 
England  and  all  other  nations  measured  only  the  actual  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship.  The  American  ship  while  lying  at  the  dock  was 
charged  25  per  cent,  more  dockage  than  the  English  ship  lying  right 
alongside  of  her  was  paying.  That  resulted  from  the  measurement 
American  ships,  for  the  same  reason,  paid  25  per  cent,  more  dockage 
when'  on  the  dry-dock  for  repairs,  and  25  per  cent,  more  dockage  wheu 
lying  in  the  water.  Again,  while  this  nation  had  its  representatives 
and  its  consuls  abroad  attending  not  merely  to  the  business  of  our  ships, 
but  to  the  business  of  the  whole  nation,  tbe  whole  of  the  fees  of  those 
consuls  were  charged  on  our  little  foreign  commerce. 

With  all  these  burdens  upon  our  shipping,  of  course  capital  was  driven 
out  of  it,  and  where  capital  was  not  invested  there  was  no  voice  to  reach  . 
the  Government  or  the  people.  The  policy  of  England  was  the  very  - 
reverse  of  ours.  Wo  were  the  only  rivals  that  she  dreaded,  and  every — 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  remove  burdens  from  her  commercial  marine 
was  done. 

I  now  pass  to  the  question  of  free  ships,  as  it  is  related  to  the  questiocr: 
of  American  labor. 

My  lirst  point  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  a  ship  is  labor^^ 
Is  it  because  the  American  people  are  lazy  or  indolent  or  witboi^f 
brains  that  they  cannot  compete  with  other  people  in  ship-buildiofr  f 
Is  that  the  reason  that  they  cannot  make  as  good  use  of  tlie  raw  roate^ 
rials  as  any  other  people  can  t    No ;  as  an  American  workman  I  will 
not  admit  that.    That  is  not  the  reason.    Then  is  it  because  we  hare 
not  the  forests  and  the  mines  and  all  the  raw  materials  in  as  ^max 
abundance  and  of  as  good  quality  as  other  nati(m.s?    No;  that  is  not 
the  reason,  IxM'ause  we  have  got  them.    Then  is  it  biKsanse  we  have  not 
as  much  surplus  i»roducts  as  other  nations  have,  and  that  therrlbrewe 
do  not  nueil  the  shii)s?    No;  wa  have  more  of  such  i^rodncts  than  au5 
other  nation.     We  have  luuv  a  nation  which  contains  the  bt-st  luanM 
an-hitects  that  the  world  ever  saw,  the  clearest  headeil   sailiirs,  tb* 
shrewdest  capitalists,  and  a  country  abounding  with  all  thr  raw  mtte 
rials  that  are  re«|uired  for  this  great  industrv.     What  is  the  trt)iible! 
What  is  the  dillieulty  ? 

First,  the  great  diflittuUy  is  that  Knijland  is  in  posscHsuvi.  Eiijiland. 
that  grrat  cominen-ial  power  whirh  lor  three  hundred  years  has  wapJ 
wars  and  tried  di])loniacy  aiul  every  other  means  to  gain  the  comiuand 
in;:  position  which  she  n«»w  o<i*npiesuii«»ii  the  oei"ari.  What  would  >•« 
think  of  going  into  Wall  strei't  tu-ilMV  ami  asking  for  capital  to  ImililA 
])arallel  road  to  compete  with  the  reiinsylvania  Kailroad  lH'twet*u  htrt 
and  IMiiladelphia  ?  It' you  did  that  >ou  \vonl«l  be  lau;:heil  ;it.  Yi« 
wouhl  be  told:  *'The  Pennsvlvania  liailroad  has  gt»t  p(>s>es.sion.  aoJ 
when  the  growth  of  the  business  demamis  it  they  will  iniTea-ie  thrtf 
facilities.  It  is  all  niMisense  lor  you  to  think  of  starting  a  ]KiralM  mi^ 
to  compete  with  them."  Suppose,  in  addition,  ytiu  had  to  pay  dmiW« 
interest  ui\  your  capital  and  7<»  pereent.  more  for  labor  to  run  ilie  ro*l 
could  vou  rai.M*  the  eaiiital  to  build  it  ?  EvervUnlv  knows  that  voo 
ooulil  not.  This  illu.strates  the  power  of  po>session,  which  is  one  of  tW 
great  (litVieulties  we  have  had  to  eontend  with.  Then,  too.  ihew  W 
taki'U  place  on  the  0(;ean  a  rev«»hition  similar  t«)  the  revolution  on  i^ 
I.iinl,  which  did  away  with  fuur-mulc  teams  and  substituUHl  nuliueif 
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In  the  saipe  manner  the  sailing  ship  has  been  driven  off  the  ocean  and 
the  Hteaniship  has  taken  possession,  and  when  the  demands  of  bnsiness 
require  faster  or  larger  sliips  thoy  will  be  put  on,  and  it  is  useless  to 
enter  into  competition  and  to  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of  ))ossession. 
Yon  (uiunot  do  it.  These  are  some  of  tlie  disadvantages  that  we  labor 
auder,  and  England  fully  appreciates  them.  She  fully  understands 
the  advantage  of  possession.  Now,  I  tbink  I  can  give  this  commits 
tee  some  idea  of  the  motives  for  this  free-ship  agitation.  It  was 
never  started  in  the  interest  of  the  American  ]>eop]e,  but  I  think  I  can 
■how  you  quite  clearly  what  was  the  motive,  and  in  what  interest  it  was 
gotten  np.  The  crj'  is  now  that  we  could  have  ships  on  the  ocean  if  it 
were  not  for  the  greater  cost  of  building  ships  hei^e. 

AMERICAN  SHIP- YARDS. 

The  struggle  of  my  life  has  been  to  reduce  the  tirst  cost  of  American 
ships.    I  see  representat  ives  of  the  great  New  York  press  hei'e,  journals 
which  are  exploring  Africa  and  seeking  information  everywhere,  even 
in  the  wildernesses  of  the  earth,  yet  scarcely  one  of  those  great  journals 
can  tell  you  that  there  is  an  iron  shi])-yard  within  two  hours^  travel  of 
where  you  are  sitting,  which  is  equaled  in  size  by  only  one  other  in  the 
world.    Those  papers  do  not  tell  you  that  there  were  more  iron  shi])8 
built  last  year  at  that  yard  (at  the  sitiull  miirgin  of  profit  that  1  stated 
to  you  this  morniug),  than  in  any  other  yard  in  the  worhl.    They  do  not 
t«li  you  that  there  is  only  one  other  estiiblishment  in  the  world  tha*^ 
takes  the  ore  from  the  mine  and  docs  all  the  work  at  every  stage  fi*oni 
that  np  until  the  finished  ship  is  turned  out,  an<l  that  all  the  earnings 
of  a  business  lifetime  of  forty  years  have  been  put  into  that  ship-yard 
lo  rwluce  the  cost  <»r  AnuTioan  shipping.     Now,  what  is  the  diti'erencc 
'  between  Che  cost  of  building  an  iron  ship  here  and  the  (;ost  of  building 
it  abroad,  and  what  has  that<iifl(Tencc  in  ro<  got  to  <lo  with  our  not 
liiiving  ships  on  the  ocean  f     Last  night,  knowing  that  I  would  be  eom- 
in;^  here  today,  I  railed  on  the  chief  engineer  of  the  old  (?ollins  Line  to 
ISei  Home  information  about  the  cost  of  building  ships  here  in  oM  times. 
Fart  of  the  work  in  the  construetion  of  the  Collins  ships  was  d<me  with 
this  hand  [holding  up  his  right  hand]  wlien  1  was  a  journeyman,  and  T 
wanted  to  get  some  <letails  of  the  cost  of  building  those  vessels  which 
were  once  the  pri<le  of  the  American  people  and  wliieh  hrst  erosse«l  the 
ocean.     lie  got  out  his  little. old  memorandum  book  and  w<*  found  that 
tbe  cost  of  the  Baltic,  the  fastest  ship  iti  the  Collins  Line,  was  ft.S.j2,C)0t). 
The  engines  of  tliat  ship,  ]>art  of  them,  were  built  l»y  these  hands.   The 
apced  of  the  Baltic  was  iL*  knots  an  hour  and  h<'r  consumption  of  coal 
wan  80  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.     Carrying  her  own  coal  ami  making 
a  S|>eed  of  V2  knots  across  the  North  Atlantic,  sh<*  eairied  itW  t«»ns  of 
fteigbt ;  that  loaded  her  down.     She  was  a  w«)oden  shi]i,  built  at  a  time 
wlieii  the  wages  of  labor  wen;  mu<'li  lower  than  tlu\v  are  at  present. 
S^ow,  see  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  building  wooden  ships  in 
America  at  the  time  the  Baltic  was  built  and  the  e4>st  of  iron  ships  at 
the  presi'ut  time.    The  Baltic  was  a  ship  with  a  speetl  of  13  knots,  ca- 
pable of  carrying  000  tons. of  freight,  innl  sij^>  cosi  jjsriJ.OOO.     This  last 
week  I  sent  an  iron  .&liip  to  !New  York,  built  in  my  yard  at  ("hester,  ca- 
pable ot  carrying  L\(iDO  tons  of  freight,  having  cabin  accomodations,  and 
capable  of  making  a  s^ced  of  13  knots  an  hour,  and  her  cost  was  only 
#450,0(HK  So  you  see  that  we  can  now  build  an  American  ship  of  iron,  hav- 
jog  four  times  the  carrying  ca])acity  of  the  best  ship  in  the  Collins  Line, 
having  a  greater  Bi)eed,  at  less  than  uue-half  the  cost.    The  modem 
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iroD  Rbip  is  built  cheaper  to-day  in  America  than  the  wooden  ship  was 
in  1858.     It  is  clear,  therelore,  that  we  hi\ve  not  been  idle  in  the  busi- 
ness of  leaniin^;:  how  to  build  imu  ships.     In  fact  we  have  so  reduce^l 
the  cost  of  construction  that  the  iron  ship  can  stand  free  trade  to-day 
better  than  any  other  American  industry  that  1  have  any  knowledge  of. 
We  can  construct  iron  ships  suc<*es8fully  here  with  less  protection  than 
is  requiri»d  by  any  other  manufacturing::  business  tbat  I  know  anything 
about.    But  I  have  told  you  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  lirst  cost  of  the 
ship.    The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  iron  ship  to-day  constructed 
on  the  Clyde  and  the  iron  ship  constructed  on  the  Delaware  is  not  over 
15  per  cent.    Tlie  cry  is  now  that  we  cannot  own  ships  because  they 
cost  so  much  more  here  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  let  u» 
see  whether  there  are  not  a  thousand  and  one  facts  which  will  give  the 
lie  to  that  statement. 

THE  SHIP  AND  THE   FACTORY. 

In  my  own  personal  experience  I  have  known  hundreds  of  men  to 
engage  in  business  of  ditlerent  kinds  and  I  have  known  many  easci 
where  a  mini's  lactory  or  i)lant  cost  him  15  or  20  per  cent,  more  than 
his  nei«rhbor's  cost,  owing  to  the  other  man  Iiaviiig  built  at  a  cheaper 
time,  or  having  selected  a  cheaper  ]>iece  of  land  to  build  on,  but  I  new 
knew  a  man  to  close  up  his  factory  aad  say,  "I  have  got  to  stop  and 
give  up  my  enterprise  simply  because  my  neighbor  in  the  same  busineM 
got  his  factory  15  or  20  per  cent,  rlieaper  tlian  I  got  mine.^  Such  a  dif- 
ference as  that  in  tlie  original  cost  of  the  ])lant  does  nitt  deterniim' the 
question  of  success  (»r  faiUire.  Now,  the  siiip  on  the  watrr,  alter  shei* 
comj)U*ted,  may  very  well  be  compareil  to  the  factory  nu  thi»  lanil,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  in  eitiier  case  how,  under  l'.ivor;ibliM-onditiou5i 
the  difference  of  first  cost  will  l)e  wiped  ont.  In  my  own  experiem*! 
have  luiilt  ships  for  men  at  certain  periods  wlien  tijey  have  eosr  -Oor 
25  i)er  cent,  more  tiian  tlie  sunn*  ships  woiihl  eost  :it  iinf»ther  pt-riiHl.  bnl 
in  spite  of  that,  tiiose  ships  <'ontiniied  to  rnn.  and  ti>  roinpeli*  in  Uxw- 
ness  with  tlie  ehe;iper  ships.  The  «|uesti<»n  of  tirst  rosi  is  not  the«w 
that  determines  the  result.  The  iri»n  sliiji  is  Imilt  in  Ameriea  to«lay 
cln'a[>er  tlnn  it  w;is  built  in  Imi;:I;iim1  in  1^70,  ami  it  th«*n»  had  l»ei»n 
nothing  else  in  the  way  but  the  dilliriiltv  of  the  greiitrr  tirst  ro^r  ot'lbf 
ships,  we  wonhl  be  on  the  oeeaii  now  willi  in>n  ships  MKiiiig  al»»iiil  :hf 
same  or  even  h'ss  tlian  tiit-y  I'ost  in  Kn;:!a!ni  in  Is;o.  :uu\  nf  nimx*  in"d* 
ern  eonstriU'tion  than  those  Kn^li*»h  ships,  liut,  :i^  I  luivf  s.iiil.  thf 
real  diiiicnltv  is  not  the  Iir>t  eost.  I.ei  nie  illnsiralewh.it  ihedisliiJiliJ' 
is  bv  takini:  the  ea>e  of  a  f.ietnrv.  Lrt  two  nii*n  ;:•»  in:«»  tin*  >.inii*  mia- 
uractniinvr  business  and  let  <»ne  oi'  them  ;;«'[  his  f.ie'iiry  1i»r  n»»ll>'n:- 
whieh  is  as  eh-.'ap  as  he  e.m  pos>ibly  ;:i't  it  ;in\wlier»'.  Li-f  thi*  m.ui  oa 
the  othiT  side  of  the  street  piiy  a  l';iir  |>5.e«'  tor  his  t'.n-!»rv.  ;ind  let  thorf  i 
two  mm  'he  eiigapil  in  tlie '^ann*  bn>iiie>>.  wh.iti-vei  ir  iu.in  Ih-.  :i  n»I!iD; 
mill,  or  eotton  lUt-torv  or  :i  wiitilni  t'.n-lnrv  i»r  a  >Mip\.iid.  N«»w.  1<» 
tlie  man  wh-i  has  got  his  laet*iry  fur  nothing  t;il  it  v.tth  A'lu-rieaii  Uv< 
at  the  prie4'  that  Anjiriean  labor  ei»nim.ind>.  ami  h-t  tin-  •»ih«'r  iiMOwbo 
has  hati  to  jiay  for  his  factory  till  ir  up  w-iij  luri'i;jii  laU»r  at  the  pncf 
of  l.ibor  in  foreign  «'onntries,  anil  m  Ifss  than  two  y«-ar>  the  onir^ti^ 
iliQ«'ient»*  in  the  eo>t  of  the  t'^vn  [il.i:iT>  will  in*  u  ipe*l  our  by  the  !i;cn'.i>rf 
eost  i»f  rnnninir  Tin*  busine<>  in  the  iir>t  iM>r.  It  i**  stati-d  that  thfn?'.** 
son  we  cannot  have  Ameriean  sliip>  i**  iliat  ihfv  ei»<t  >o  mneh  to  haiU 
lu-ns  and  that  in  onler  to  enable  riii"  peoph*  to  reg.iiii  iheir  pla^voulh^ 
ocean  wo  must  have  free  ships.    That  is  a  very  plausible  alMuai^ 
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to  a  man  who  looks  only  at  the  siirt»n\  Itiit  it  \\\\\  tnil  nhiinl  r.»«iiMihit 
tion.     If  you  take  the  biiih!iri^  of  tlio  nlup  lititn  ttm  tinii;  I  In.  on.  linMit 
the  mine  until  the  Rhip  in  iuriiiHlitMl,  ,vnu  will  llml  ihiii  llint'.  iniii  iiiin 
the  cost  BO  many  day^'  labor,  and  fliV  piin^  puid  Im   iIihi   l.tlim   tU  li.i 
mines  the  amount  of  the  cxtni  vuni  ni  iMiilihnpi  a  nliiplii:ii-.  im  i  ilir  i.<i.i|. 
of  building  a  similar  ship  on  Mh^  <;i,vdi*.     ttui  im  iimi  nhip  uinn  nin.  i.j 
completed  and  on  the  wat<T  v.nrrioH  her  riiliiiK  Im  I  ^m  mI  ■,  livr.  i.f   Hiih  . 
years,  and  the  extra  cont  of  riiniiin;^'  lliar  nhip  im  iIh-  lii>*i  ihii.<:  .1  .h.> 
as  an  American  vi'ssel  will  (ffpial  flu*.  wlifWi-  ol  ilf  1  ^h.i  •  Hi^i  iJ  i<i «  • '/«. 
stmction.    The  Ameijiraii  hhip  ifs  built,  wiih  ih-.tM-i  1  .i|i)iiil  .ni<i  i/p'.j'ji>  H 
with  dearer  la)x»r  than  any  othf-r,  afi«l  thcr  fliin<  nil*,  ili.ii  <  ^i.i.:  h«  t»ti4 
nia^  the  American  v#rSM:l  in  'Ofnp'-tiri'iH  >. iih  iiii*  )^*u  ,i  .•»•<  |.?  i.!  w/«  * ,.  *  »^. 
the  same  as  the  difti^MiI?;.'  r)i;i'.  i?,?;.^/-!  ifj  t*tttimt'/  ;»   I";.* »'//  y  v.^ij*  /  .,.•  <^ 
can  labor  in  Off;  j.'e'i'iofj  v.  .•;;  ;»  j;»':*'/f>  /'j,   h.  iu*.i\,  i\'nt*i**  ^h  i-.>,*/t 
England  di-<vjv<:r^I  iLi*.  :'.':.'  isifo.     h;.«-.  ';/.</i  «/;*.  »..,  s  ..j.«  •>, ,  /i  i,  ^/^ii 
shipis  «:beaj«<rr  tLiZj  ?»:.;.■  o*-.'-:  ;.>-*  '.•.■  ,'j  *-,*-  ^v,'?     /■,•  ;.♦. »  *  -.  •  /    ..'.  •■,>. 

liT  Hi*:*!.!!*'  -y.     :  *'li*   i".c   '.I*::    '.'..•    ;#■.•:.  '  ..»■.    »*  .  .i;i  f..-t    V/^-^ '..*..  •    /    '•*. 

I  "Wii  ii^'v  i»'.i:i :  '.ir:  vii*--*   h'     v  i'»f.    <>;  4   /..   ■   ♦.••  i.*  •    .* 
I  Am  i6^1itlli*'t  v;-.i    :i.'rf   :t      i-.i  -   ••-.-. !•..'  i    .»i-..:  .,    . 

<MUIJIjy    Vnt    on*    VVMl'.Vil**.      i»     '■l:ci''.''     '.•»•    «        .iii»     ••wi.«.      l.,,,•;..^.     .-.i.j/.      ....I 
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pat  our  isLg  npoii  the  ocean  again  as  it  was  there  years  ago,  I  will  cheer- 
fully  give  up  my  ideas  and  go  in  with  the  rest  for  free  ships;  because 
why  should  this  nation  continue  to  occupy  its  present  miserable  positiou 
in  res[)ect  to  the.  ocean  carrying  tra<le  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keeping? 
one  old  man's  ship-yard  alive,  or  of  keeping  alive  one  or  two  or  three 
])Oor  shipbuilders  f   If  our  llag  <!an  be  i>ut  upon  the  ocean  again  by  wip- 
ing out  the  navigation  laws  which  the  founders  of  the  nation  enacted, 
and  which  1  say  liave  saved  this  country  millions  upou  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  their  having  been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  fathers 
enacted  them  ;  if  our  llag  can  be  replaced  uj)on  the  ocean  by  wiping  out 
those  laws,  then  let  us  wipe  them  out.  But  I  do  not  believe  it.    We  are 
a  nation  at  peace  now  with  all  the  world  ;  we  need  no  navy  for  actaal 
present  use,  nor  do  we  need  any  considerable  standing  army  ;  but  wi* 
do  need  to  make  i)rovision  fi)r  emergencies.     We  have  a  standing  anuy, 
but  is  very  small  and  iloes  not  cost  much,  and  then  we  have  our  miliHu 
that  eiiu  be  called  out  when  the  occasion  arises,  so  that  if  any  emergency 
should  come  upon  us  we  could  send  into  the  Held  au  immense  army  of 
diseii)Iined  men.    That  is  our  militia  on  land.    So,  in  like  manner,  our 
merchant  marine  should  be  our  militia  of  the  sea ;  and,  if  we  had  that 
militia  in  good  con<lition  the  nation  that  would  have  most  to  fear  and 
that  would  suil'er  the  most  terrible  ])unishment  from  us  in  cast^  of  a  war 
would  be  Clreat  l>ritain  herself.     She  knows  it.     Even  now  we  bavf 
gradually  crawled  up  to  a  position  where  she  actually  fears  us.     I  will 
ex]>lain  that.     Kngland  has  got  one  thoUv^aml  millions  of  money  iuvestetl 
in  shijis.     Our  eyes  are  ihizzled  by  these  great  ships  that  come  into  our 
ports;  iheir  wonderful  speed  and  beauty;  yet  they  are  only  a  smalL 
percentage,  not  over  oni*-eighih,  of  the  whole  lleet  that  England  ba?«5» 
upon  the  sea.     She  has  one  thousand  millionsof  money  invested  in  shipa-^i. 
and  seven-eighths  o\'  it  is  invested  in  ships  that  have  only  a  s|>eed  t*T" 
from  7  loO  knots.    What  are  those  ships  ?     Of  what  iniimrtance  aretlirx 
t4)  Kn*:Iantl  i    They  are  her  only  means  of  etinnnunieation  with  theuiarlil 
ets  «»f  the  worhl.     She  does  not  raise  her  own  breatl.and  she  cann<il  f:»^-r 
it  from  other  nations  by  railroads  or  other  inlanil  trans]iortarion;  •*»ht- 
has  got  to  bring  it  across  tin*  ocean,  which  belongs  to  all  natit>n^.  a:*.'/ 
these  slow  ships  «»f  hei-.srany  it  :  again,  she  cannot  raisi*  tin*  raw  nulv 
rial  to  feed  her  own  faclorii's.     llrr  cotton,  wool,  all  her  raw  m.iti'ri.h 
exce[>t  c<»al  an<l  iron,  are  brought  acniss  the  ocean  fvom  foreign  laiid*. 
Now,  if  you  break  aj>  her  means  of  c-oMununication  you  chvsr  iheEti::li*b 
workshops ;  vuu  takeaway  thi*  lou»l  that  England  lives  up<m  ;  yuii  >ir!k'' 
a  bh)w  which  makes  her  trembh*  to  the  vim'v  heart.     She  has  no  iVar*': 
y«)U  going  \n  boml»ard  or  capture  London  tir  Liver|M»nl.     Wjiat  shi*  •!••- 
fear  is  ycmr  alta«-Uing  her  commercial    marine  on    the  «u*ran.     ^Vb..'. 
wonld  l»e  llu'  etVcct  i»f  the  destruction  of  those  EngliNh  shijjs?     A:/, 
what  a  small  amount  of  invotincnt  would  be  reipiirt'd  on  our  part  t>« 
maki'  usable  to  d«'stroy  them  I     You  can  m-niTally  jmlge  \vh«*rea  man- 
heart  is  and  where  his  wealth  is  bv  noticin::  the  means  thai  he  lakot* 
protect  it. 


IKAV  i:ni;lam)  lawnDs  in:u  c<»MMKi:ri:. 

En-ilanil  is  at  the  i'X|M'n<c  lotl.iy  t>\  ki'ej«iiii:  up  over  f^Mir  liiimlit** 
and  sixty  armored  ships,  tor  no  o: her  jiui]m»sc  hi  tlie  world  but  to  wat'- 
and  guanl  and  ]irotc»'i  the  r«-.id  of  her  c«imnn-rcial  marine  .icn'*-*  tL' 
ocean.  France,  hrr  next  iiei.ulibor.  wliieh  has  not  a  large  com  ear  nv!'' 
watch,  has  to-^lav  a  navv  almost  etiual  to  the  English  navv  \i\  M^t*^ 
V  d  when  Englaml  looks  acri»>s  iln-  (Miannel  at  the  FriMirh  nav\,anu 
then  looks  at  the  amount  of  monev  invested  iii  her  own  caioiiiciv>^ 
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marine,  8be  trembles  when  she  thinks  of  the  danger  that,  in  case  of 
war,  would  threaten  that  commercial  marine  on  its  road  to  and  from 
the  great  markets  across  the  ocean.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  fast  "com- 
merce destroyers"  (which  conhl  he  built  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  each),  in 
the  possession  of  this  Government  today,  tied  at  our  docks  ready  for 
use,  would  be  a  perfect  security  for  continued  peace  in  that  quarter,  a 
boud  against  England's  troubling  us.  But,  after  all,  we  have  a  greater 
bond  than  that,  and  she  knows  it.  If  we  have  no  iiskvy  to  protect  us 
ftom  A  foreign  enemy,  we  have  our  cotton  and  our  corn,  and  they  pro- 
tect us.  England  needs  those  raw  materials,  and  if  she  goes  to  war 
with  us  she  cannot  have  them. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  say  a  few  more  words  <about  our  own  condi- 
tion in  regard  to  shipping.  Twelve  years  ago  I  did  not  own  a  8hi]>- 
yard.  I  had  not  as  much  as  this  little  piece  of  ])aper  to  lose  financially, 
whether  the  policy  of  free  shi])S  or  free  trade  was  adopted  or  not. 
Bnt  long  before  I  becaime  a  ship-builder  I  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  shipping.  I  looked  at  the  history  of  our  own  country;  I 
looked  at  our  three  great  wars,  and  I  became  satisfied  that  any  Ameri- 
cau  citizen  who  understood  the  subject  was  almost  a  traitor  to  his 
ooantry  if  he  took  si  different  view  of  it.  Let  me  recount  brielly  the 
history  of  ^^  free  ships  "  before  the  i>eriod  when  1  established  my  ship- 
yard. On  the  18th  of  July,  1870 — and  if  this  statement  that  I  am 
going  to  make  is  published  in  the  press  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  every  public  man  in  the  United  States  to  it,  and  ask  him  to  look 
at  the  Congressional  Record,  to  which  1  will  refer  here— on  the  18th  of 
Jaly,  1870,  which  was  about  the  time  that  Congress  was  uoing  to  close 
its  nession,  the  announcement  was  read  from  the  Speaker's  table  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  France  against  Germany.  The  cry  at  once  arose 
in  this  country  and  through  tbe  rest  of  the  civilized  worhl  that  that 
was  going  to  be  only  the  entering  wedge  for  a  great  European  war,  and 
that  not  rnince  and  Germany  alone,  but  England  and  Austiia  and 
Russia,  and  all  the  other  great  nations  would  be  drawn  into  it.  That 
was  in  1870,  only  five  years  after  the  close  of  our  civil  war,  when  no 
man  that  had  read  intelligently  the  history  of  that  war  of  ours,  or  ha<l 
watched  its  pitijiress,  could  have  any  doubt  that,  after  a  certain  x>erir)d 
in  the  struggle,  England  was  responsible  for  every  life  that  was  lost 
lighting  lor  the  existence  of  this  nation.  I  say  no  intelligent  man  could 
avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion;  for  it  is  just  as  much  an  historical 
ftMSt  as  that  New  York  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

ENOLA>'D's  nKSl'ONSIBILITY  FOB    OLTR  LONG  WAR. 

It  was  the  encounigement  that  the  English  gave  the  Southern  peopl<» 
and  the  weapons  that  Great  Britain  ]mt  into  their  hands  to  shoot  down 
their  brethren  that  gave  life  to  the  Confederacy,  *"Jd  eonlirnied  the 
people  ol  the  South  in  their  attitude  towards  the  National  Government; 
and  I  say  again,  it  is  a  clear,  historical  fact  that  the  lives  that  were  lost. 
alter  a  certain  period  in  this  struggle,  and  the  widows  an<l  orphans  that 
were  made  by  that  war,  both  in  tlie  North  and  in  the  South,  may  Justly 
and  properly  be  attributed  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Givat  Hritain,  by- 
csuife  that  policy  wiis  the  means,  and  the  (uily  possible  means,  of  pro- 
longing the  rebellion.  *  And  not  only  may  the  lives  that  wen*  lost  be  laid 
at  England's  door,  but  the  tax-payers  of  tliis  country  shouhl  remember 
(hat  the  ent»rmous  amount  of  money  which  they  have  since  had  to  pay 
in  tax^s,  and  which  they  aiv.  now  paying  by  way  of  interest  on  the  na- 
tional dobt|  and  by  way  of  piMisions  for  those  who  were  iliKabled,  aid 
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for  the  widows  and  oq)hans  that  were  made  by  the  war  after  that  pe- 
riod, is,  every  dollar  of  it,  chargeable  to  Great  Britain.  I  make  that 
statement  boldly,  and  I  can  sustain  it  by  facts  about  which  there  will 
be  no  dispute. 

But  our  war  came  to  an  end,  and  we  were  so  glad  to  be  at  peace 
again  aihong  ourselves  that  it  looked  as  though  the  millennium  had 
come,  and  as  though  the  American  people  believed  that  they  would 
never  be  exposed  to  any  kind  of  national  difficulty  or  trouble  with  for- 
eign nations  in  the  future;  and  thus,  five  years  after  the  close  of  cor 
war,  it  was  English  capital  and  an  English  interest,  as  I  will  show  yon, 
that  presented  the  free  ships  bill  to  Congress. 

THE  SEOBET  MOTIVE  OF  THE  FBEE-SHIP  MOVEMENT  IN   1870. 

I  have  said  when  France  declared  war  against  Germany  in  1870  it 
was  expected  here  and  everywhere  that  that  would  result  in  a  general 
European  war.  At  that  time  thn^  was  about  $1004000,000  of  capital 
invested  in  foreign  shipping  coming  into  this  port  of  New  York.  That 
money  was  invested  in  German,  French,  English,  and  other  foreign 
ships ;  none  of  it  in  shii)s  under  our  own  flag.  See  the  dangerous  ]Kisi- 
tion  that  this  nation  was  placed  in  at  that  time !  We  were  at  the  mercy 
of  these  foreign  countries.  All  our  products  for  exportation  had  to  tie 
carried  across  the  sea  in  shii)8  belonging  to  these  nations  that  were 
probably  going  to  war  and  going  to  destroy  each  other^s  ships,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  sale  of  those  prodnetjv 
to  build  up  our  country  after  our  great  struggle.  It  was  fortunate  for 
us  that  the  war  was  contined  to  Fninee  and  Germany.  If  England  had 
become  involved  we  could  not  have  sent  our  surplus  products  to  mark«fC, 
having  no  ships  of  our  own. 

Men  representing  this  foreign  interest  went  to  Washington  and  cloji- 
eted  themselves  with  their  agents  in  private  rooms  ami  nrginl  their 
views;  and  they  lound  American  citizens  who  joined  with  them  in  ad- 
vocating the  re]>eal  of  the  navigation  hiws.     War  was  deelaretl  in 
Europe,  and  on  X\\v  ISth  of  JnlyCongn^ss  was  asked  to  reiK»al  ihoiie   - 
laws,  which  had  been  on  our  statute-book  from  the  beginning  of  the  — 
Government,  anil  which  liad  proved  themselves  to  be  a  great  bulwarks 
of  the  nation.     Tlie  proposition  was  referivd  to  the  Committee  of  Way*^i= 
and  Metuis  i^  tlie  House  and  to  theCt>niinittetf  onFinanee  in  the  Senate^ 
and  tliese  agencies  that  I  have  refeiretl  to  were  set  at  wcjrk,  and  ibi- 
was  a  tremendous  eti\)rt  made  by  them,  and  by  a  ]iorti«ui  of  the  prexso; 
New  York,  t4)  force  that   bill   through  Congress.     And  when  the  bil 
failed  some  of  tite  press  I'alled  otit  for  an  rxtra  sessitm,  s«»  that  Coiigrf>> 
should  not  finally  adjourn  until  tiiat  bill  was  passtnl.     I  went  IhMo 
the  committees  and  jirt^seiited  my  arguments  in  op]NisiTion  to  the  bill..^ 
and  i  will  present  the  same  old  ai;:unients  t«»day.     1  had  no  ship  y.irxL-- 
at  that  time :  I  had  not  a  dollar  invested  in  the  iuisiness  at  that  timt*;^ 
but  I  went  before  the  eonunit tees  which  had  tin*  nieasmv  under  r(m>ui 

uration.  and  1  saiil:  Free  ships!     Free  ships  for  the  American  i>eoi»lr. 

while  we  are  in  our  pivsent  tinaneial  condition  :  while  the  tfhi]»  \ani  :l    - 
which  the  >lnp  is  constructed  is  heavily  taxed  tj  snppnri  the  GoNrm 
nieiit ;    while  tin*  capital  invcstnl  in  the  vard  is  faxed  to  nui't  the  in 
terest  on  thi»  nation's  del»T  ami  t4»  bring  mir  ciirrenev  up  to  par;  whiir^ — 
the  ship-vards  and  everv  industrv  in  the  «-«innTrv  are  taxtnl  for  the  edt: 
cation  of  the  children  of  tiie  workingiiieii  that  w«irk  there,  and  fur  :lir    " 
sup|M>rt  of  the  widows  and  orphans  that  our  war  has  maile;  w  hde  e'  er> 
thing  that  goes  into  the  ship,  from  the  bottom  f>f  the  keel  to  the  Xap 
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tbe  mast,  is  taxod  for  these  purposes,  and  to  redeem  the  nation-s  credit; 
while  we  are  bearing  all  these  burdens,  who  talks  of  free  ships !  Men 
come  here  and  tell  us  that  there  is  only  one  nation  in  the  world  that  can 
build  these  modern  ships.  That  is  th<.^  very  nation  which  a  few  years 
iigo  was  destroying:  our  commercial  marine  that  you  now  wish  to  build 
lip.  Before  we  talk  about  free  ships,  ^ive  us  a  chance,  release  us  from 
our  heavy  burdens,  and,  until  you  do  tliat,  do  not  think  of  grantinj]^  the 
owners  of  these  foreign  ship-yaixls,  which  bear  no  portion  of  these  great 
bonlena,  the  pnvdege  of  selling  their  sliips  in  this  markt't  in  compe- 
titiou  with  3'our  own  citizens  who  have  these  national  bunlens  to  l>ear. 
** Surely,^  I  said,  *'you  would  not  think  of  doing  that.  Would  not  that 
lie  equivalent  to  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  building  of  sliips  in 
America  and  to  destroy  the  American  enterprise  and  the  American  skill 
which  a  few  years  ago  saved  the  nation's  Hfef 

I  made  that  argument  there,  and  I  made  it  to  a  great  many  men  who 
hacl  been  inclined  to  believe  in  free  shijis,  and  they  began  to  set^  how 
onjmit  that  cry  was,  and  they  wavered  a  little.  The  next  point  was 
this:  We  had  a  great  many  sliips  that  had  borne  the  bunlens  of  the 
war  and  had  been  a  tax  upon  their  owners,  and  now  this  Kuropean  war 
was  coming  on  and  promised  to  give  our  Nhip-owners  an  opportunity  of 
oaiDg  their,  ships,  but  they  could  not  do  it  it  they  had  to  com|>eto  with 
tbese  free  8hif>s ;  so  I  said  if  we  are  to  have  free  ships  let  us  go  to  work 
And  tax  every  ship  that  comes  in  in  that  way,  for  all  that  is  in  her — 
ooDBtrnction,  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  equal  to  the  taxes  that  have  beeti 
borne  by  our  own  ships  that  we  have  on  hand,  and  let  us  collect  that 
amoaut  frimi  the  man  that  buys  tlie  I'omgn  ship.  The  poiut  was  made 
that  that  would  iucrease  -the  cost  to  the  American  purchaser  and  neu- 
tralize the  a<lvantage  of  buying  ships  abroad;  but  it  was  soen  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  let  one  man  buy  his  ship  now  abroa<i  at  a  cheap 
price  and  run  it  against  another  American  ship  that  had  borne  tlic 
nation^fl  burdens. 

It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  i)ressure  would  secure  the  ])assage 
of  the  free-ship  bill, which  was  oidy  designe<l  to  make  a  cat's-paw  of 
this  nation  and  to  secure  the  protection  of  its  tlag  for  theshi|>s  of  all 
these  Euro|M»an  countries  which  ai)iM*aivd  to  be  on  the  verge  of  getting 
into  a  general  war.  Lf  the  ])eople  urging  that  measure  (M)uld  have  got 
tbe  navigation  laws  repealed  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  their 
transferring  their  shi)>s  nominally  to  American  owners,  making  false 
bills  of  sale  and  passing  the  titles  to  Americans ;  and  then,  when  the 
European  war  wa^  over,  they  c<uild  pass  the  titles  back  again  and  send 
tbe  ships  home,  where  they  eoiild  be  run  under  a  eheaper  rate  of  taxa- 
tioD  and  with  cheaper  labor.  Ou  that  jmint  I  said,  if  these  ])eople 
want  to  dispose  of  their  ships  and  it  you  aw  going  to  let  them  sell  them 
toonr  citizens  here,  then  ass4>ss  the  value  of  the  sliip  and  l(*t  the  Cvovern- 
ment  take  a  bond  on  the  shi]>,  and  let  her  be  freely  sold  aud  ])assed 
firoiii  one  American  owner  to  another;  but  tin*  moiuent  it  isfiroposed  lo 
let  ber  go  back  un<]er  any  other  tlag  let  our  (jovernment  insist  on  the 
face  of  its  bond.  That  broke  the  whole  thing  u]),  because  Americans 
could  not  take  the  ships  and  pay  our  taxes  upon  them.  Hesides,  Amer- 
icana buying  ships  abroad  at  that  time  would  have  to  sell  sev4Mi  and  a 
Ualf  million  dollars  in  greenbacks  to  make  a  purchase  of  live  million 
dollars'  worth  of  ships,  thereby  losing  the  ]ircmium  on  our  money, 
wbich  ft  was  expecteil  would  in  a  few  years  be  at  par.  So  you  see  that 
tbe  free-ship  cry  which  came  from  this  foreign  source  iAid  was  urged 
by  tbis  foreign  influence  was  simply  designed  as  a  means  of  protecting 
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temporarily  the  ships  of  foreign  nations  by  patting  them  ondcT  the 
American  flag  while  the  war  in  Europe  lasted. 

With  the  defeat  of  that  bill  I  uiade  up  my  mind  that  I  would  put 
every  dollar  I  had  into  a  ship-yard,  and  it  was  then  that  I  commenced 
to  be  a  ship-builder.  Why  did  I  commence  tobe  a  ship-builder  t  The 
prospect  was  not  very  encouraging.  Wit  h  the  pressure  that  was  brought 
to  bear  at  that  time,  the  immense  circulation  that  the  press  gave  to  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  free  ships  and  the  urgency  of  the  demands 
made  upon  the  Government  at  Washington,  even  going  to  the  length 
of  calling  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  that  special  ])urpose,  it 
was  generally  felt  that  the  next  Congress  would  ceilaiuly  repeal  the 
navigation  laws.    That  threat  had  its  effect. 

WHY  OUR  SHIP- YARDS  WERE  CLOSED. 

At  that  time  Commodore  Vanderbilt  owned  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
of  the  old  Allaire  Works,  where  I  had  served  my  appreuticeship,  auil 
where  the  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean  had  been  buili. 
Under  this  threat  that  stock  was  put  into  the  market,  beuuuse  it  wus 
su])i)nsed  that  the  free-shii)  policy  would  be  adopted  at  the  next 
session  of  .Congress,  and  every  man  wanted  to  gt*t  out  ol"  the  way.  The 
AllaiiX3  Works  were  put  up  at  auction  and  sold,  and  one  jlart  of  the 
establishment  was  turned  into  a  tombstone  factory,  and  the  other  part 
into  a  stable  for  one  of  our  horse  railroad  companies.  That  was  thf 
fate  of  that  old  workshop  which,  live  years  before,  with  its  skilled  lalnjr, 
had  rendered  the  Government  far  greater  service  than  any  navy-yar.l 
in  the  land.  And  the  destructi(m  did  not  stoivtiicre.  Next  the  I'lllton 
Works  were  converted  into  an  oil  factory ;  next  the  Neptune  Works  into 
a  saw-mill, and  another  great  establishment,  owned  by  I>iown  ])roihci>. 
was  sold  and  converted  into  a  gashouse.  In  like  manner  i  lie  ^re.it 
Franklin  Forgo,  which  had  rendi»red  invaluabh*  service  to  the  natuui 
during  the  war,  was  turned  into  a  lagei-beer  gard^'ii,  and  there  was  ha 
in  the  city  of  New  York  but  a  sin^ile  workslio]!  ejpable  of  niakin;:  ;iii 
ordinary  shaft  for  a  ^reat  steamship,  while  the  tools  and  the  vahiaMc 
inventions  and  drawin<:s  that  had  been  aceuninlalin;;:  tor  \eais.  anti 
that  had  been  Ibuiul  of  such  ^reat  im])ortanre  in  the  woik  that  the 
Government  had  re^piired  of  these  sho]>s  a  few  years  lu'tf»re,  weri*  vlii 
at  auction,  and  I  bou;;ht  the  ^^n^ater  portion  of  them  as  serap.  TIh-m- 
thin<^s  hap[iened  in  the^r<*atest  ettninien-ial  city  of  this  natitm.  a  n.Liitin 
that  had  above  all  others  the  ;;;reatest  use  for  ships.  In  this.  th<<  ;:ri  .i:i  <«t 
eityof  that  nation,  these  ^avat  workshops  and  tln-ir  iliawiii;,^*^  .iml  :iniI> 
weie  scattered  to  tln»  wintls,  wiiii  no  nunc  care  than  if  they  had  In-en 
thrown  upon  t!ie  coast  of  Africa.  I  n-nii'inber  takin;:  >Ir.  Si-ht-ntk.  .1: 
that  time  ehairnian  of  tin*  < '(»niniittee  of  Ways  and  .Mean>.  i>\ei  u*  U.i 
litth'  Workshop  of  T.  F.  iiuwlanil.  :it  tiret  11  i*oint.  and  \Uieii  In-  pur  \u^ 
foot  on  one  of  the  litth*  blocks  that  wnr  ihere  with  iIk*  ;;ra^>  ;:r»»\\H.»- 
around  them,  L  asked  him,  "l)i>  \on  know  w  hen*  \tiu  an- stantlijii:  now  .'" 
lie  answeii'd,  "No."  ••This,"  said  1.  ••  i^  .1  hisitiri^'al  *»pni.  On  iJhm- 
blocks  was  imilt  lia*  larilc  Monilor  in  a  liumli-cd  d:i,\  < :  ami  il  1;  h.><I 
taken  a  hiiiidied  and  three  {\;;\>  insit-ad  nt  a  hniidicd  il  mt;:ht  ha\«- 
made  a  very  ;;reat  ilill'crence  in  llic  M'^iilr  of  uur  >trn;;L:le.  lien- !•«  u  lu-iv 
that  Little  Monitor  was  hnilr  in  a  hnndii-d  t!.iy<.  that  w«'nt  ditun  ai.kI 
sunk  the  rebel  rain.tht*  Meiiiuj.ic."  And  I  iliil  mtt  stup  until  1  t^iik  Mr. 
Sehcnek  n]>  to  the  Third  Aveiuie  Kadiii.e!  depot  and  fi»und  thi-rv  thr 
fotvniaii  t)f  the  ^an;;  of  men  that  had  built  that  vessel,  st'ckini;  In  make 
a  iivjn;;  by  driving  the  hors4\s  of  a  Nirift  railroad  ear.     Such  wvn*  the 
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effects  upon  Auierican  ship-yards  of  (hut  (ivo  h\\\\\  nfiilitlinii  U  Itiil 
neitt  I  kad  faith  in  ono  idon,  an<l  (hut  idea  wuh  IIiIm-  Ii  ntiitiMl  In* 
possible,  1  said,  that  the  Amerinin  poopli*  will  Niihinii  lo  ihr  di-Mtiiii-iliiii 
of  this  great  industry*  at  tho  dictation  of  (hiN  Molllhli  liMfl|.ih  liifi-n  ><i 

WHY  I  BECAMR   A  Hlfll*  Ill'll.hl.tr. 

Holding  that  idea,  I  thonght:  What  Ut^Wvi  Milnu  vwu  i  i\n  Minn  prfi 
myself  in  a  position  to  build  tho  shipH  that  Mi«*  fM'opjf  of  IIi)m  rnifinn  "/Hi 
require?  And.  acting  ui>on  that  idfa,  I  piiirhaHid  u  Mhifr  vird  lUi  n  I 
eame  to  Xew  York  and  1  fonnd  I  con  Id  not.  trot  a  Mhif>  fo  liiol<l  iirr'l  •  hif 
oix-arriKi  ac  that  time  will  show  yon  with  wh;if.  vi^il;ffir-«'  ;irid  '/in  ),fiii 
uess  Gr^at  Bri^iin  sruard.s  h^r  j»osi?ion  on  Mi'-  o/mmi.  .tw  .  ^,r  ),^  ■  ^,, 
c«>Dtnnes  ;in^pi«l  that  fiosirion  whi^rfi  i^  fU*-  k'-v  »o  ;iil  ht-r  ;#'!  "*  f  ^ 
wi.inM  b»r  li  ":j>:-.*:riz  to  'irjr  ronrirry  if  oor  ;i'jf#i:/-   r.-.Oi     iit'Ur  •'•','!  '/ ir 

afi  iirea:  Britain  :>  v.  r.^orect  h^r^. 

I  wen:  from  x;in  '0  r*i;in  h«=^r»='  .'  S^^  'jV.r>  *o  '/■'•  :r  f  '/,-!  /;  // »   i 
to«>(i:I«i:  "iir -f..  I '::".»:,.;  r.!".*":  •!■.•-.•-  ^h-*  :y,"  .  -/  >»:-  ■■       ;,  ,/•  •','.*,     ■  ■ 
said:  the  nilr'-i*;."  T-r..!!  ;r,  i  .  -  ...    .-j^  •  m^-      *j    .  ■    ;  .,•,',■     //. 

inve*r.:rit:a:f  "li»-  t .:•  -  -.;   -i-r-r    •*  ■  .•.  •..» .:     i.-  ^  .,r .      ./    ..     «• 
nes&»  sll  ili>n;i  "^i*    •  ■-.••.  ■•ri  ".ft.*.*-  -.,   /■■■'>»-■ 

prof»pf— r>  it    •-  jr T"  .   •.  '  :- 
need  :«'r  \  -nr.r  -  .-    --.--  ,  .     . 

Che  :*i»nrLi  -u»*'-    ♦-•-■■.'  -    -    -- 


« / 
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ing  bnt  remnants  of  the  old  vessels  that  your  merchants  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sabdue  the  rebellion.  Yonr  merchants  have  bought  them 
back,  bat  they  are  all  patched  up  and  the  time  is  near  when  the  bot- 
toms will  drop  out  of  them,  for  they  are  practiciilly  worthless.  There- 
fore you  will  have  to  repeal  your  navigation  laws,  and  let  us  get  pos- 
session of  your  whole  coast,  just  as  we  have  of  the  North  Atlantic." 
They  had  actually-  full  descriptions  of  all  our  old  vessels  and  knew  iill 
about  them.  "Do  you  suppose,"  said  a  gentleman  to  my  agent,  **that 
we  will  ever  be  short-sighted  enough  to  do  thatt"  "We  do  not  want 
the  navigation  laws  repealed,"  they  said,  "any  further  than  to  allow  the 
right  to  buy  ships  and  run  them  in  the  foreign  trade."  "Look,"  said 
they,  "what  a  preposterous  law  that  navigation  law  is !  An  Amerieau 
Citizen  may  own  four  or  live  ships  running  across  the  North  Atlantic. 
A  war  may  come  and  he  cannot  ciirry  his  own  flag  or  run  into  any  part 
of  his  own  country  with  his  own  property  I" 

That  was  their  argument. 

I  had  nobody  at  home  to  help  me  to  build  shi])s,  and  no  ciipital  could 
be  got  abroad.  I  went  to  work,  however,  and  found  an  eutorprisiMg 
company  here,  C.  n.  Mallory  &  Co.,  who  said,  "  AVe  will  give  you  one 
ship  to  build."  And  I  began  the  construction  of  that'  one  iron  shifK 
Before  I  came  here  to-day  1  looked  at  the  record  of  the  cost  of  that  ship 
and  recalled  the  facilities  that  existed  to  build  her  in  the  old  place  tbat 
I  had  i)urchased  at  sheriff's  sale.  However,  I  wont  on  and  built  that 
ship.  1  went  to  the  same  parties,  and  they  said,  "  Will  you  takt*  an  in 
terest  in  a  shipt"  Well,  I  mortgaged  a  part  ui'  my  property  to  get 
$125,000  to  commence  the  construction  of  another  ship.  That  ship 
was  built  for  the  same  parties, and  they  ran  her,  and  slu*  was  si-nt  irmu 
one  place  to  another  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  profit  i*.\is!«Hl  for 
the  owner  of  a  modern  American  ship.  Out  of  that  grrw  what  ?  With 
all  the  mighty  strides  that  wc  have  niad«»  in  our  railroad  j)n>;,^n»s,s; 
with  all  the  nii^^lity  strides  that  we  have  madt*  in  our  a^ricnltnre  ami 
our  manufacturing  develo]>uu'nt ;  with  all  these  great  industries  that 
we  have  nursed  up;  wjtii  our  th'velopini'nt  at'  our  internal  eomniiTee, 
so  that  since  the  close  of  liie  war  we  have  plaeed  our  flag  everywhere 
upon  our  own  waters  throii;rh  the  length  and  breailth  ot'  the  laml — 
notwithstanding  this  jrreat  progress,  we  have  done  nothing  to  n-stiire 
our  flag  to  its  plaee  uiM)n  the  oe«*an.  W(»  have  left  that  interest  alini»st 
as  though  it  were  a  step-eliild.  It  was  ernshe«l  antl  ^aerilieetl  in  unr 
great  crisis  to  save  thi*  nation's  lite,  yet  wjjen  iIm*  nation's  lite  was  savrd 
our  Government  ne;;le<'ted  aiul  dt'serted  that  infi'irst,  an«l  it  w.is  hit 
to  flght  its  own  batth'  the  1H^st  way  it  ciMild.  ('apital  and  l.ilior  in 
vested  in  every  other  way  reeeivecl  piiiprr  «-are  and  «'(»ie^itlera!ioii  iiinl 
protection  uiuhT  »)nr  laws,  l»nt  Anifiiean  4'a[nial  and  l.il»or  wi-re  Irit  ti» 
gpoutn])on  tInM)et*aii  withont  anv  ]UM!iM']iiin  at  all.  W  hat  lias  Inm  n  tin* 
result  f  The  modern  Ameri*-an  .siiiji  i:i  the  ena^i  tijui*.  tin*  Narm-astiur 
factories,  was  ])ro(ineetl  by  j-rivati*  entiipiiM',  ;iiii!  iii«-tra.l  ot  pr«i\  ing  in 
Ik*  a  'Mnoiiiipoly,'*  a>  it  was  ehar^ed  wuh  iu-ni;,'.  ihi*  ii»:ii|H-iiiiiin  aiui«n^' 
our  own  iM*c»ple,  oiir  i»wn  ship-tiwn«T>,  iii  le>N  tliaii  ti  n  >fais  reihii  ni 
the  cost  of  tians]M)rtat;on  beiwi-en  Ni-w  Vtiik  and  tin-  ;:r»-at  S«»uihir:i 
])orts  4iver  l.*(M»  pi-r  eenl. :  ;4nd  when  vmi  emiM-  to  '.aui*  tin-  il.ilrniuf  U- 
tween  th4*prjee  ]iaid  ni»w  tm  irans(i«M  tinu:  a  lia!ii<l  rutiim  iriiui  ('li.ir!i> 
ton  or  Savannah  to  New  Vnrk  an«l  ilie  priee  i».iid  ten  \earv  .i;:o.  \on 
will  find  tliat  the  redin*tion  U.in  >aveil  million^  t4i  liu*  eonsnniers  lit*  thi*>s«* 
products  in  the  North. 

As  I  have  said,  1  took  that  ship  yard  and  went  to  work  to  liudd  my 
ships,  and  I  have  never  advertistnl  fur  a  muu,  uur  ever  Kent  abro*Hl  ui 
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get  a  man.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  ingeiiaity  and  skill 
and  portioverance  of  the  American  mechanic  when  he  gets  a  chance.  I 
commenced  the  construotion  of  these  sin' ps,  and  wlien  the  ships  now  iu 
my  yard  are  finished,  that  will  be  100  iron  ships  that  have  been  bnilt 
there  since  I  took  the  yard,  amounting  in  vahie  to  over  83r),000,000. 
Ninety  percent,  of  this  was  paid  to  hibor,  and  an  industry  that  scarcely 
t'xisted  when  I  took  hold  of  it  has  been  built  up,  to  the  great  advantage 
ever^'way  of  the  country. 

As  I  have  already  told  you,  the  cost  of  the  ship  has  been  reduced 
rontinnally,  until  now  the  dilf(?rencc  between  the  first  cost  of  an  iron 
bhip  built  here  and  the  first  cost  of  one  built  abro:ul  is  so  little  that  it 
nceil  hardly  be  taken  into  account ;  and  I  again  repeat  tliat  iron  ship- 
bnilding  in  America  has  as  little,  need  of  protection  in  order  to  sustain 
itself  as  any  other  iiulustry  in  this  country  to<lay.  It  is  not  in  the  con- 
Rtruction  of  the  ship  that  the  protecti<m  is  recpiired,  but  it  is  when 
yon  put  the  capital  and  labor  into  the  ship  to  run  it  on  the  ocean.  I 
have  produced  these  one  hundrecl  ships,  and  the  other  ship-builders  in 
thiscouutry,  all  told,  have  pnulucetl  probably  the  same  number.  These 
Rhips  that  1  have  constructed  ran;;e  from  4,000  and  5,000  tons  down  to 
:2,(KH)  tons,  and  to-day  the  re'risters  ot'  the  world  show  that,  after  Great 
Britain,  America  owns  the  next  greatest  iron  fleet  afioat.  That  is  an 
nnoontradicted  fact^  All  this  has  been  done  in  some  ton  years,  without 
encouragement  and  under  a  constant  burden  of  taxation.  To  show  you 
that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  American  workingnuMi  that  we  have  not 
made  greater  ]U'ogress  in  ii-on  ship-bniKiing,  a  large  ]>ortion  of  this 
capital  is  invested  in  shipping  where  it  is  operated  under  the  same 
system,  and  the  same  rates  of  wages  are  paid.  When  we  want  capital 
for  ships,  where  ilie  conditions  are  cqnal,  we  find  it  in  all  abundance. 
Make  the  conditions  equal  by  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
aud  American  capital  will  be  forthcoming  to  any  amount.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it'  you  should  api)i.v  the  same  rule  to  all  other  American  in- 
dustries that  you  do  now  to  the  shi[i-owning  interest,  you  would  wipe 
tlieni  all  out.  You  would  not  have  as  many  factories  existing  in  pro- 
portion as  you  have  ships  upon  the  oeean,  because  <mr  ships  were  at  all 
times  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  nations  of  the  earth  without 
norsing  by  the  Government.  JSitiee  the  civil  war  our  jmlicy  has  been  to 
tax  the  ship  to  death,  while  other  nations  reli(*V4'd  the  shij)  from  all  tax- 
ation, and  subsidized  it  in  addition.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  our  peo- 
ple have  been  deci»ivecl.  When  tin*  war  ceasetl  onr  shi])i)ing  had  been 
HWept  from  the  sea.  If  had  no  protection.  It  was  burdened  with  tax- 
lition.  It  was  swe]it  Irotn  the  oeean  an<l  ])ossession  of  the  carrying 
trade  was  Uiken  by  Kngland.  Niithing  has  been  left  untried  as  a  means 
of  deceiving  the  American  people  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject,  and 
I  will  here  c;ill  attention  to  one  or  two  schemt^s  that  have  been  tried. 
VVheu  I  hail  shown  that  the  cost  of  running  the  ship  under  the  Ameri- 
i-.an  flag  was  the  ditfimlty,  and  not  the  tirst  cost  of  the  ship  herself, 
they  said,  "We  will  give  you  fret*  materials."  Now,  suppose  yon  had 
not  protected  our  factories  during  the  war,  but  had  allowed  England  to 
get  comjilcle  possession  of  our  whole  market  ibr  four  or  five  years,  so 
that  all  the  machinery  of  the  faetories  was  sold  tor  scrap  iron,  as  the 
plants  of  the  ship-yards  in  New  York  were  sohl;  and  suppose  that  by 
and  by,  when  peace  came  and  you  wanted  to  start  up  your  factories 
again,  a  man  should  say  to  you  coolly, ''  Well,  go  on  and  bnihl  your  fac- 
tories ;  we  will  give  yon  a  right  to  inijiort  sttmc  an<l  brick  and  iron  and 
other  materials  for  them  {'vi'i\^-  What  sort  of  an  argument  would  that 
bef    Could  you  find  capital  to  build  them  and  set  men  to  work  in  them 
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!Lt  double  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  iu  England  unless 
you  protected  the  capitalist  to  enable  him  to  pay  kucIi  wages  t  But  pre- 
cisely  this  kind  of  a  proposition  is  made  to  the  ship-builder. 

THE  HEKESY  OF  FKEE  MATERIALS. 

They  say,  ''We  will  give  you  free  pigiion."  Now,  I  contend  that 
that  is  i)roi)osiiig  to  rob  American  labor.  What  does  an  iron  ship  con- 
sist of!  It  consists  of  a  few  thousand  tons  of  iron.  That  iron  ore  is 
worth  iu  the  mine  50  cents  a  ton  ;  $1G  is  added  to  it  in  labor,  and  it  is 
sold  for  $18  a  ton.  So  that  when  you  propose  to  admit  that  iron  free, 
you  propose  to  transfer  $16  per  Ion,  which  is  now  paid  to  American 
labor,  and  spend  ir  iu  the  labor  market  of  another  nation.  This  alone 
ought  to  convince  every  intelligent  man  where  the  dilUculty  in  this 
shi]>ping  cpiestion  lies.  It  is  all  connected  with  the  price  of  labor  and 
(he  ])rice  of  capital  in  this  country,  and  I  am  willing  to  hold  up  both 
hands  to-morrow  for  free  trade  and  free  ships,  provided  you  can  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  wise  and  i)roper  to  grind  down  the  workingman  in 
America  to  the  position  that  he  occu])ies  in  other  lands.  If  you  aiv 
ready  to  do  that,  then  y(m  can  afford  five  trade ;  but  I  do  not  advocate 
that* 

The  C'HAiKMAN.  There  has  been  some  testimoiiy  here  that  the  work 
men  of  England  are  better  off  than  the  workmen  in  this  country.     Do 
yon  know  anything  about  that? 

The  Witness.  1  will  tell  you.  I  was  an  immigrant  myself.  1  was 
not  born  here.  1  came  over  when  1  was  ;»  bov,  and  1  nc\  tT  have  for- 
gotten  that,  and  whenever  an  immigrant  comes  hrre  fnnn  a  foreign 
country  to  improve  his  condition  or  to  giiin  a  point  in  lite,  I  sym])athize 
with  him,  ami  when  1  have  got  work  for  anybody  I  have  got  work  foi 
that  ]M)or  immigrant,  whose  great  anxi«*ry  gi  lu^rally  i.>  as  to  what  hi- 
can  do  or  how  lie  <*an  live  for  the  next  thiriy  days  alier  liis  aiiival  in  a 
stran;:e  land.  Now  1  see  these  ]K'0[>le  as  they  ei»tni».  I  h"»U  them  o\i'r, 
from  the  tojKs  of  their  heads  to  the  s«)les  ot' their  leet  as  they  4*oiiie  here, 
and  1  compare  their  comlition  at  that  time  with  their  eomiition  Liter 
oil,  after  tlnv  liav<»  been  in  mv  eiiiplovment  or  tlie  t-mplovmen:  of  >ori»i' 
l)04ly  else  fi»r  awliih»  in  this  eonntry.  Tliere  «Mn  In-  no  iimsiiiin  at  all 
ill  the  mind  oT  anybody  who  does  tli:it  as  to  wiMMhrr  thn*»e  jiour  [MMiph 
are  better  oirhcM**  thiin  tli(\v  wt»re  in  tlieoM  eniintrx.  'llieie  i>;ani.;lni 
jioint  that  throws  light  on  that  (question.  Att<*r  sinh  a  maii  iias  Kei-ii 
iiere  for  some  time  in  my  employ,  1  say  to  liim  >«iirf  «la\,  " 'r«»ni  "  n: 
*»Jolnr'iu*"  Hilly,"  ••an-yon  savin;;  any  laom-y  .'*  '•  \N  ill.  1  liavi-;;..!  .^  im- 
eloth«»s  lV»r  myseh,"  or  "  I  hav«*  s^'Ht  iip»iu*v  Ihmih-  and  l»ri»u;:lit  i-iir  m\ 
l»n»ther,  or  my  sister,"  or,  "  I  have  >em  soineiliin;;  1imii  r  lu  tin-  m!.! 
man."  That  is  gener.illy  lhe»ans\ver  ihey  ;:ivi- you,  an.;  thai  !i.mi:>1u-. 
an  answer  to  your  iiiii'>tion.  No  man  wani.sto  biin;:;  iii^  iiit-ud**  :*•  'ln^ 
r«»nntry  from  any  j?l.ire  ujieir  tln-y  are  beitt-r  •»tV:  ami,  \u  i**\iiu-i:ifu 
with  tills  .Niilijee:,  1  v.mihl  sni:ur>t  l«»  the  imnilMiN  d"  iIjin  •  .m:ij».;ti  t- 
that  they  on;;Iit  n<»t  to  havi-  Nt  w  \i'\U  ^\\\h^^\\l  u-.nuiV'^  lliiie  •  :  i.irji 
vi.sji.s  t<»  TastU'  (lanlin  an<i  looKin^'  aJ  tlii-  i  i.i.iiirinn  •'!  th^'^i  |««h.:-  im 
mi;:rant>  as  they  eonit  lieie  and  eoni[>aiin,u  i:  v.  itli  i'.m  .tpiM' ti.iih  i  .ii.ii 
comlition  <ifthvir  bioiheis  or  friend.-*  uht»  ha^•  p.«d  tLiir  |'.:>*.i^i  tm 
this  ciiuntry  an«l  x\ho  are  there  \o  \\*  leom**  theui.  h  >ou  mil  iii^t  lo 
d«Hvn  theie  and  see  for  \ ourselves,  yon  will  In*  ennxu!**-*!  th.'.r  O.wr*'  is 
no  greater  al»>nnliiy  than  !<»  say  thai  fliox-  pi-<»|i!i'  are  l.i  rri-i  **i\  in  tin- 
ohl  eotinirv  than  hen*.     How  ean  th<*v  be  better  «»tl' there  f     ll  thi-\  eat 

■  ■  • 

the  same  food  there  that  they  eat  here,  it  ha.s  tu  Ik*  sent  ucrua^  the  k»c<,*iui 
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to  them,  and  they  have  to  pay  the  increased  cost  of  that.  At  all  events, 
tliey  certainly  caanot  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  they  can  here.  It  may 
(oest  them  more  to  live  here,  all  things  consi<leiH3il,  than  it  (li<l  in  the  old 
ciMHitry,  but  they  live  better  here. 

Let  me  illustrate  that.  I  have  a  Uerniau  eterk  in  my  office  who  writes 
a  ^reat  many  letters  for  poor  Geruiau  ])eopIe  that  cannot  write  them- 
Kelves,  and  a  little  incident  that  occurred  two  years  ago,  and  to  which 
lie  called  my  attention,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  idea.  A  man  got 
this  clerk  to  write  a  letter,  in  which  he  undertook  to  give  a  description 
of  America,  and  he  went  on  to  say  to  his  friend,  ''I  eat  meat  once  regu- 
larly every  day."  The  clerk  turned  ai'ound  to  him  and  said,  ''What  do 
you  say  that  for  f  You  know  you  eat  meat  three  times  a  day.  I  see  it 
ill  your  kettle."  "Well,''  said  the  fellow,  'Mf  I  tc»n  them  that  I  getmeat 
three  times  a  ilay  they  won't  believe  that  I  get  it  even  once  a  day,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I  want  you  to  put  it  as  I  gave  it  to  you." 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  DINNER  KETTLES. 

If  you  gentlemen  will  go  up  to  the'^Iorgan  Iron  Works  some  day  next 
week,  and  go  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building  where  the  men  take  their 
dinners  and  look  at  their  dinner  kettles,  you  will  find  that  that  will 
throw  light  on  this  subject.  No  other  workingmau  carries  a  dinner  ket- 
tle like  that  of  the  American.  It  is  a  thi-eestory  apparatus.  It  has 
(H)flee  at  the  bottcmi,  and  pie  in  the  middle,  and  corned  beef  and  <;ab- 
bHge  on  to]).  The  Amencan  workingman's  dinner  kettle  tells  tlu^  whole 
tale.  One  of  your  most  prominent  men  in  ('ongress,  on  a  visit  t4i  Xew 
York,  was  talking  about  this  subject  with  nie,  and  I  said,  ^*I  don't  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  it,  but  just  go  over  and  look  at  those  dinnei*  kettles 
uud  see  if  they  do  not  show  you  that  our  working  ])eople  are  in  a  much 
lM*tter  condition  here  than  working  people  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  water." 
Xo,  the  workingmau  of  England  i)r()j»er  tlocs  not  fare  so  well  as  labor 
floes  here,  but  they  ought  to.  For  England  crushes  down  the  millions 
of  working  people  in  her  eastern  possessions,  ami  in  Ireland,  and  in  all 
ber  colonies,  except  in  America,  in  onler  to  benefit  thei>eople  in  her  own 
inland  proiier ;  take  fn>m  her  what  she  mbs  her  colonies  of  and  then  see 
what  her  condition  at  home  wcmld  be.  iShe  ])iiys  her  Indian  workmen 
#2.50  a  month. 

I  wish  to  siiy  a  few  words  more  on  the  labor  question.  Before  the 
war  we  had  one-half  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  worhl  divided  be- 
tween England  and  ourselves,  the  other  half  being  divided  u])  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Now,  if  we  ever  regain  that  ]>osition 
on  the  ocean,  it  will  re<]niiv,  at  the  least  calculation,  an  investment  one- 
tbinl  as  great  aii  that  which  England  has  in  her  eommereial  marine. 
That  wouhl  be  about  four  hniulred  millions  of  money.  America  needs 
to-ihiv,  to  command  her  share  of  the  carrving  trade  of  the  world,  an 
iuveslinent  of  $  1(M),000,(M)0  in  ships.  Now,  of  that  $40(),000,(MNI  90 
percent,  would  be  lal>or.  To  buy  those  ships  abroad,  instead  of  con- 
Btrncting  them  lor  ourselves,  we  woiihl  have  to  sen«i  04  per  cent,  of 
tliut  $40i),000,000  out  of  our  own  labor  market  to  be  paid  to  the  lab- 
orer of  foreign  nathuis  where  these  ships  would  be  purchased.  Even 
assumiug  that  after  we  g4)t  the  ships  we  would  be  able  to  hold  our  own 
iipoa  the  ocean  if  we  should  buy  those  shi])s  abroad,  we  would  have  to 
liegin  by  sending  out  of  this  country  that  immense  amount  of  money  to 
he  taken  away  i'voiu  American  lalxu*  antl  spent  u])on  the  labor  of  tlio 
country  where  the  ships  were  constructed.  Now,  would  that  be  a  wise 
poUej  t 
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THE  BLESSINGS  OF  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

To  illustrate  my  viow  of  it:  I  will  tell  you  something  more  about  my 
ship-yard  at  Chester.  W^en  I  went  there  the  Chester  ship>yard  wai^  a 
swamp,  which  produced  no  good  to  anybody  except  a  few  reed  birds  that 
were  shot  in  it.  Since  then  one  hundi-ed  iron  ships  have  been  built  at 
that  Chester  ship-yard,  and  that  work  has  brought  about  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  city  which  I  have  already  described  to  you.  It  has  built 
up  churches,  built  up  school- houses,  in  shorty  built  up  a  great  amount  of 
wealth  tbere  in  a  prosperous  liMe  city,  and  that  has  created  a  new  tax- 
paying  community,  and  has  relieved  other  x)ortions  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania  of  a  part  of  its  burden  of  taxation.  Now,  if  those  one  hundred 
ships  instead  of  being  built  at  Chester,  on  the  Delaware,  iiad  been  built 
upon  the  Clyde,  the  $40,000,000  that  had  been  expended  ui)on  them  would 
not  have  been  devoted  to  building  the  houses  that  these  American  work- 
ingmen  in  Chester  now  own.  The  churches  wouhl  not  be  built  there; 
the  schools  would  not  be  built  there ;  the  city  itself  would  not  be  built 
up;  but  all  these  benefits  would  have  gone  to  the  place  where  the  ships 
were  built  in  a  foreign  country.  Will  any  man  face  the  Americtau  {reo- 
pli'  and  advocate  the  plan  of  sending  out  three  hundred  millions  of 
mone.v  from  America  to  bu\  ships  abroad  because  they  can  be  bought  at 
a  saving  of  jx'rhaps  15  per  cent.  ?  Even  if  it  does  cost  15  i^er  cent,  more 
to  build  a  modern  shi])  in  our  own  ship-yards  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  it  on  the  Clyde,  yet  if,  by  going  abroad  for  our  shi])s,  we  discourage 
and  break  up  these  American  shipyards,  is  it  not  certain  that  what- 
ever we  save  in  that  way  now  we  shall  lost?  many  times  over  when  same 
great  crisis  comes  u])on  us,  and  we  tind  ourselves  without  the  fiicilitien 
for  building  ships  at  home,  and  have  to  go  to  work  to  ei*eate  those  facil- 
ities anew  ?  Our  (Tovenuneut  has  ai)propriated  only  $:f,.'^M),<HKI  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  constvu(;tion  of  mo<lern  ships  in  this  country  in 
the  last  iifteen  years,  while  England  has  iip])n)pri;)ted  8158,0<K),INHI. 
Still  we  are  not  so  badly  oil*  in  regard  to  ships  as  some  persons  may 
think,  because,  as  I  have  shown  you,  overt  wo  hundred  moiU'rn  ships  have 
been  brought  into  existence  in  this  country  un<ler  all  discounigemenis, 
and,  exce])t  the  mail  ships  of  Great  Britain,  ours  are  the  fastest  in  the 
world,  and  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency,  we  could  raW  into  exist- 
ence on  forty-eight  hours*  notice  a  militia  of  the  sini  which  would  Ih" 
worth  tivc  times  as  much  as  our  whide  Navy.  Wc  have  x\u*  i*ngiiut>rs 
and  the  captains  and  the  sailors,  and  all  that  would  be  ni^etlfd  would 
1)e  todisci]»line  the  men  and  put  your  guns  and  gunners  aboard  in  onlcr 
to  have  a  naval  power  intinitcly  greater  than  that  «>f  the  whole  of  your 
regular  Navy,  becausi*  you  haven't  g«)t  but  one  ship  in  that  navy  that 
can  make  14  knots  an  hour,  and  you  might  as  well  turn  4Mit  a  turtle  to 
catch  a  reinileer  as  to  send  your  Navy  atier  one  of  thos«»  tleet  English 
ships  of  commerce.  That  is  the  piiwer  we  have  develi>iH.Ml  here  without 
(Tovernment  aid  or  encouragement,  and  under  all  the  disirouragement^i 
to  which  l  have  called  attention. 

THK   ADVANTAGES  OF  TKIVATE  SHIP-YARDS. 

Mr.  Call.  Why  could  not  the  Government  establish  navy  yards  of 
its  own,  and  construct  its  naval  vessels  in  that  way,  and  still  let  us  have 
free  ships 9 

The  Witness.  Let  mc  show  you  how  unwise  you  are  iu  that  >ug 
ge«tiou. 


«>"***1 


FXE>"    •  '•'f'T,   jJC     CiTJtrjLl-.  IC^il 


Mr.  CiTaf,  I  UL  ini^  UKrn.r  j^nt  "ai*  gtttsn.'ii.  f ;c  xLi.jmiiZi.ii.. 

milboa  4e£j»  "rrra.  i!f  *ai::i*w  kiti  «!•*-  iia*  r:i  i:»i:r  iii^iir- i  ti-i  s.rn 
live  •!««<  isMTTM^  ULzii^  uxii  till*  ixk^  ixL^  p'*-*-*  ^*"^  7i=r-*w     N.  v.  .iz:  nf 

work  IB  prixhs^  "rcrCiOiinii^  Li»t^>-:«.»rt  v*  Tins:  J .  .:  :.•:.. 

by  cktf  iwoiT  Wtt  xa*  t**:*:  Tiir  r.  ~'^rLlLlrl:^  .•:"  >.«L"ift:'L  Lcr.v.»r  :^i 

tftfc  ««:»iLTijt^**i.T  Lijirz  iif2   '.-.icTr.'.     Tit'  ..>  ;»fr:r  ^.  Vf.r:; 
'.t:<ijc  ii.'T  k5  'ri  *»•:■  '•-.ji  tit  rrvA:  z.i.'.'-.  :.a1  s1'.:-7 .Lrrls  *t 

Kkip-boilden^  rh-r*  "li»*-.:i  smvI  a  r-rTiLTAT..-  -l  ^.i.^:  ::-.>t  i.^T-.-.ir^  r. "^trr.- 
DCBtseuM:  fce^tLTi  kiii  r.'T  ti^riL  T-:  "••^Iji  :ir.r  s:..:rN.  i.i:L  :j  Tiii  :wir; 
of  her  pcocT  E:i:riii,:j;  Li.?  iT.iL^i:  tv-l:;  r-iL-.-.-!.-  .::.  ::.f  cwj.:.::-.*  :.»" 


TW  Wn^TESS.  y..  sir.     I  sav  iLi:  Va^  .'lir  c:  •rCT-      I  V...  riVf  Tv.;:  A 

farther  TtsjieiiC*!!  f:c  Tiir  ;»:»l"ij  .■-  T.i'r  Z:  j':->'l  G-.-vtrLn.".:.:.     T::a:  :\--»sor. 
w«»  the  desire  1  •<  siv^  ^.i:L:..:l^.  f  r>;'ii«rv:.-  :Lr  0-.vr::.::ir'^:  ^^l.-;^■:L  Vv»i:'iw 
be  va£t«d  uiidr:  •.*zz  sTsr^n^.    Ei^IaIju  ■lr;»r:i.i5«  !:;•.•:.  Lct  vrivs:*-  vork 
■hope  thoucL ^iK*  Lsi^i.turirr^^T  Lavv.T:ir.i-.    P:.>  (.i,  vtri.r.j:: :  ha>r:,il:: 
nary-: 

himdmi 
and  about 
•hipB 


■ol  fer  the  yiay  of  offi^^^ri.  ucii  lor  Tbf  im;^1,  uo:  lor  ilu-  IuilIht.  noi  lor 
the  material  That  ^t-Li  :lu»  Tb»r  ^hiI»s.  Inn  if  y«»u  i.ikf  ilio  xuom\vs  ex- 
peadtd  to  keej»  tb«.i?-e  yiird>  iu  rt- paii  a:id  lo  ]» ly  tI^v  i -.v .1  :.«rtt  t  U!]»ioytM 
there,  vhicbwf'iijd  um  :.ierrt;uiivduiidt-rthroiluT>y>;t'm.  \i»n\\oiild  nud 
that  it  vould  aujou!ii  :o  ni^rf  muufv  tbau  h.i>  iHt-ii  ixiK-jdtHi  lu  my 
iihip-yazd  in  Cbesi^r  :u  iwt/Ivt-  yrars.  1  bavi-  jii\Ki:u\d  :ti  iha:  yani, 
liayiDg  fortbe  materia!  aud  lain*!  and  fv^rMbiiiiT,  vorx  luarly  one  bun- 
driid  modern  bbips.  wLilt*  your  llavyyaT\i^  bavi*  1101  ]»:\idiiri'ii  a  >!np  at 
alLbut  Lave  meivly  kt-pt  i:i>  ibfir  PiiiaiiizaTi.'ii.  rbi>  ia>:  >i'ar  I  bnvo 
liad  UDder  my  fiiaiia;;«'Uit-iii  and  ruiirrol  tbr  iv]>airi:i::  «)i'  inoiv  >bip*«  iban 
fhe  Governmeut  ba**  in  rMin'iiiNMon.  a:ul  11  ba>  all  Wvw  di»iK*  by  onr 
inaKter  iMiiler-makt^r.  v:iv  vu-^Aivri\  and  «»nf  m-i  i»i"  \wikri>  and  work- 
loeD,  vhile  yua  bave  ;:*»r  fi^^lii  navy-yards,  and  iM^ib;  st-ts  of  oiiirmls, 
and  that  i^all  you  bavo  done.  l>iit  1  tin  not  \vi>b  to  Ik>  niisundorsUHul. 
Thew  navy .ysftixls  art' all  ri^lit  if  you  makr  a  n^bt  um*  of  ibtMu.  Ko- 
ceutlya  board  of  nfficrtrs  rivouiuitMuUMl  di«in;;  wiib  (bost*  old  bulks  what 
J  neommeiideti  snuii'  vrar^  a;:o.  and  tliirtx-iivc  of  tbiMu  aiv  lo  W  sold 
**  BMMiUi.    One  u\'  thu5c  old  bulks  went  ti»  M«tt  iUid  I  be  Govei 

06  C io  LAW) 
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was  loaded  down  with  applications  as  to  which  one  of  the  great  national 
ship  liospitals  she  shouhl  be  canied  to 

Mr,  Call.  [Interposing.]  Suppose  the  Government  should  say  to  you, 
''  Mr.  Hoach,  we  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  your  superior  skill  and 
economy  in  business,  and  we  will  pay  you  any  salary  you  will  name, 
and  let  you  be  the  administrator  of  our  navy-yards  ;'^  wouldn't  you  be 
able  to  build  ships  as  cheap! v  for  the  Government  as  you  can  for  your- 
self? 

Tlie  Witness.  I  certainly  would ;  but  I  should  want  a  law  passed 
first,  that  every  Senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Kepreseuta- 
tives,  and  every  man  in  connection  with  the  Government  should  be 
subjected  to  a  heavy  penalty  whenever  he  interfered  with  me. 

Mr.  Call.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  make  your  contracts  and  stand 
by  them,  I  suppose. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  you  couldn't  hire  me  for  any  amount  of  dollars 
and  cents.     I  couldn't  do  that  at  all. 

THE  COST  OF  BUILDING  SHIPS  AND   THE   COST   OF   RUNNING   TH£X. 

Mr.  Call.  But  why  could  not  the  Gt>v€tnment  have  a  system  of  free 
ships  for  the  country  generally,  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  any 
))onnty  you  desii-ed  for  building  them  f  Wouldn't  you  be  wilUng  to 
Ijuild  them  and  let  the  other  ])eople  buy  them  ! 

The  Witness.  Xo.  I  will  tell  you  the  reiison  why.  1  am  not  an 
advocate  for  any  kind  of  s]>ecial  legislation  in  any  sha]>e  or  form ;  I 
liave  been  charged  with  that,  but  I  never  was  an  aclvocate  of  it.  I  am 
opposcil  to  special  bounties.  Let  me  have  some  law  i>y  which  every- 
body that  has  a  dollar  invested  in  any  of  these  industries  will  stand  ou 
ecpial  terms.  Take  theFrencli  law  forexam]>le.  France  passetl  a  gen- 
eral law  ])roviding  that  every  shi])  built  and  owned  in  France  shuuld 
be  pahl  so  much  for  every  mile  she  was  engaged  in  tbivign  commerce. 
Sui'li  a  law  as  that  might  be  well  enough,  but  we  want  no  bounties  fur 
any  special  class. 

Mr.  i^ALL.  Is  not  the  effect  of  a  law  jireventing  ships  built  abniMl 
from  being  registered  in  America,  to  give  a  honnty  to  the  ship  builder 
hert*.  and  is  not  that  what  you  said  yon  wanted  done  to  build  u|i  the 
Ainei icaii  ^liip-buildcrf 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  am  chargi»d  in  eonneetiiMi  with  this  hisi 
pnjpositi«ni  that  1  have  made  to  the  Government  to  ronstrurt  f«inr  naval 
ships,  with  nntleriaking  to  build  them  rheaiHT  than  tht\vean  l>e  built  «>d 
tile  other  side  of  the  water.  As  1  said  to  you  betbiv.  there  is  no  other  in 
ilii.stry  in  America  that  gives  employment  to  Ameriean  meehanies  ibac 
eoiild  stand  tree  trade  to-tlay  better  than  the  building  of  iron  >hi|»< 
Milt,  as  1  have  aJMi  said  already,  it  is  not  the  tirst  eost  of  the  ship  ih.i: 
M'ttles  ilu'  <|iU'StioiM»t"  *MVre  sliijis."  On  that  jioiiii  we  ran  t*fini|>rtr 
viry  well  with  any  naiif^n  m  tin*  worM,  but  the  trouble  is  in  the  eost  o! 
nmniiiu  th«'  ship  nmler  tiie  Aiiierieaii  tiag  anti  ])a.vintf  tin*  Anier.r.^ 
rale  ot"  inreir^t  upon  tlii»  eapiial  inxesteil  ami  Ainerie.in  \v:i;:e.H  tn  !h»* 
nii-n  niii'li'ViMl.  I  Imv*-  alie.ulx  stafid  that  the  dilfrn-nee  U'lwtM-ii  th*' 
tiisi  t'*>s1  ol  ail  iiiiit  >liip  lii'ie  and  the  tir>t  eost  of  the  sanu*  ^hip  abro^l 
In  iii)\\  Miily  ITi  piT  i-i'tit..  and  im  inan  evfr  taiU  in  a  maiint.irtnnii;;  bii^: 
iiess  bre;iUNe  his  tai-Ti»r>  h.i>  ront  hirn  1  "i  «»r  IMI  per  rent,  more  than  h:» 
nei^hliur's  tat-inry  has  msr  him.  Hut  hiMe  is  th«*  |Nnnt.  The  .tr:ii»u:ii 
ot'  l.ilxtr  re<piired  tn  e4Mistriii-r  a  ship  from  the  time  the  in>n  is  takro 
t'rutn  the  mine  until  you  turn  out  the  finishetl  ship  is  mi  many  d.ty!i^ 
Xt: w  the  labor  that  ^^  ill  be  riMpiiiietl  in  running  that  »bip  for  tLrv«  yt 
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after  »he  is  put  afloat  will  cost  more  than  the  whole  of  the  labor  that 
enters  into  her  construction.  Such  a  ship  is  good  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  therefore  you  are  running  that  ship  for  eighteen  years  under  the 
burden  of  higher  taxation,  higher  rates  of  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  higher  wages  to  labor  than  your  competitors  htLvo  to  pay. 

Mr.  Gall.  If  there  is  no  difiEerence  between  the  cost  of  building  a  ship 
ID  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  building  it  abroad,  how  does  the 
privilege  of  buying  ships  abroad  injure  anybody  in  the  United  States t 

The  Witness.  You  were  not  here,  I  think,  when  I  explained  that  I 
did  not  say  that,  but  did  say  that  the  difference  was  15  per  cent.  Every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  American  ship  is  taxed,  and  the  shipbuilders 
plant  pays  taxes.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  a  free  entrance  of  the  foreign 
ship  would  be  unjust  When  a  committee  of  Congress  was  instructed 
to  investigate  that  free-ship  question,  I  went  before  them  and  I  said, 
^*  Will  you  find  me  one  resiK)nsible  man  in  New  York  who  is  a  capitalist 
and  who  is  known  to  desire  to  go  into  this  business  of  buying  foreign 
ahips  and  running  them  under  the  American  flag  t  If  you  can  do  so  I 
want  to  see  him  or  hear  his  name." 

WHAT  AMERICAN  SHIP-OWNERS  WANT. 

Not  a  solitary  man  was  named  or  produced.  On  the  contrary  there  was 
a  petition  (which  I  took  around  and  afterwards  sent  to  Washington) 
signed  by  the  representatives  and  owners  of  295, 153  tons  of  shipping,  with 
a  capital  of  $44,257,250.  I  took  that  petition  to  W^ashington  with  the 
names  signed  to  it,  and  I  said,  **  If  Ainericiin  capitsil  is  to  be  found  to 
build  up  the  shipping  interest  tliese  are  the  men  that  will  invest  it ;  men 
whose  fathers  were  in  the  shipping  business  and  who  are  in  it  themselves; 
bat  you  see  all  these  men  have  put  their  names  to  a  statement  that  it  is 
not  for  their  interest  to  invest  one  dollar  in  foreign  ships.  I  am  willing 
to  pat  that  testimony  against  the  arguments  of  men  who  never  owned 
a  clollar  in  a  ship  and  who  do  not  want  to  become  the  owners  of  ships, 
and  against  the  arguments  of  the  agents  of  foreign  ship-builders  here. 
Tbese  men  who  have  been  in  the  shipping  business,  whose  fathers  were 
in  it,  and  who  understand  the  whole  basiiiess,  and  understand  this 
ahipping  question  to  the  very  bottom,  know  that  the  first  cost  of  the 
ahip  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  "question  of  free  ships  for  our 
people. 

I  think  I  understand  this  question,  and  I  tell  you  as  representatives 
of  the  people  that  when  a  man  comes  before  you  and  says  as  an  Ameri- 
csau  citizen  he  wants  free  ships,  if  you  put  some  questions  to  him  and 
examine  him  closely,  and  if  he  answers  you  truthfully  he  will  probably 
aay  to  yon,  "  I  have  not  got  a  dollar  to  put  into  the  business ;  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  it^  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it." 

Mr.  Call.  Do  you  not  think  this  country  has  got  a  dollar  to  put  into 
abippiug  f 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  are  very  few  dollai-s  in  this  country  that 

would  be  invested  in  foreign  ships,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  show  mc  that 

any  responsible  merchant  ever  went  befiire  a  committee  of  Congress  and 

asked  for  the  privilege  of  free  ships  on  condition  that  he  should  in- 

T6Ht  bis  own  money  in  them.    I  suggest  that  whenever  any  man  comes 

before   you,  ask  him  the  direct  question,  do  you   want  to  buy  ships 

abroad  t  and  see  what  his  answer  will  be.    Moreover,  they  clearly  saw 

tdiat  the  ability  to  build,  man,  and  equip  ships  at  home  was  required 

tar  national  defense.    How  clearly  they  Judged.    Read  thehistory  of  our 

hree  great  wars,  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  we  could  not  build 

Hr  own  shi^iSy  and  had  to  depend  upon  England  for  them  t 
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FREIGHT  PAID  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

Mr.  Gall.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  how  mucli  the  indusliies  of 
the  United  States  pay  every  year  to  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign 
conutries  for  carrying  American  prodncts  t 

The  Witness.  It  is  qnite  likely  that  they  pay  now  $150,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Call.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  interest  of  these  gentle- 
men you  have  told  as  about  who  have  $44,000,000  invested  in  ships  T 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  $150,000,000  would  be 
transferred  to  American  bottoms  if  our  people  had  the  right  to  go  abixMuI 
and  buy  ships  !  W^ould  the  $150,000,000  or  any  large  portion  of  it  be 
paid  to  American  ship-owners  provided  we  had  free  ships  t 

Mr.  Call.  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Americans  to  make  that  $150,000,000.  I 
would  like  to  see  them  make  it. 

The  Witness.  But  wonld  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  for  you  to  think  first 
of  the  capital  that  would  have  to  be  invested  in  shipping  in  onler  to 
earn  a  share  of  those  millions  t  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  that 
point,  you  must  remember  that  in  order  to  buy  the  ships  required  you 
would  have  to  spend  at  once  at  least  $200,000,000,  of  which  90  per  cent, 
would  be  spent  for  labor;  and  that  if  yon  sent  your  people  to  buy  their 
ships  abroad  you  would  have  to  send  all  that  money  out  of  this  country 
and  into  the  foreign  country  where  those  ships  would  bo' built.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  keep  that  money  at  home,  especially  as  anybody  who 
looks  over  the  whole  field  can  see  that  even  if  you  did  send  that  money 
abroad  to  buy  foreign  built  ships  you  could  not  control  the  carrying 
trade,  and  could  not  earn  that  $150,000,000  after  all,  for  I  have  explained 
to  you  that  it  was  not  the  first  cost,  but  the  difficulty  of  running  the 
ship  after  you  owned  her. 

Mr.  Call.  W^hy  could  we  not  earn  it! 

The  Witness.  I  have  been  explaining  that.  I  have  laid  the  evidcMice 
before  you  that  in  order  to  compete  succcKsfully  with  the  foreign  Khii>- 
ping  under  such  circumstance^}  you  must  begin  by  cutting  dtiwu  Amer- 
ican labor  to  the  level  of  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Call.  But  I  want  ta  know  the  reanon  why  yon,  an  American, 
cannot  run  your  ships  here  as  cheaply  as  they  ran  run  ships  abroad  t 

WHY  AMERICANS  DO  NOT  RUN  SHIPS. 

The  Witness.  Very  well,  I  will  give  yon  a  reason ;  I  will  give  yoa 
an  illustration.  An  agency  here,  Ilallj  Geranl  &  ('o.,  of  New  York, 
chartered  some  English  vessels  to  run  on  tlie  line  while  1  was  ronsi met- 
ing the  ships  for  the  Brazilian  Mail  SteanKship  C<im|>any  (of  which  I 
am  the  largest  owner  myself).  It  was  niTcssiiry  in  (»nh*r  to  fultUl  t»nr 
contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government  to  get  thoM^  ships  for  a  time« 
and  they  were  chartered.  Now,  the  pay  of  the  captain  (»f  that  Kngll«h 
ship  was  8121  a  month,  while  the  pay  tif  the  captain  of  the  ship  i-arrv- 
ing  the  American  tiag  and  doing  the  same  MTvice  is  $1*00 a  month.  $19 
a  month  more  than  the  pay  of  the  English  uiptain.  I  am  pa\ing  the 
chief  engineiT  of  the  American  ship  $70  a  month,  whilr  the'  Kn*^liiih 
eiigiiieer  receives  only  848.  1  have  to  pay  my  chief  engintt-r  87(t  m 
nitmth;  I  cannot  get  him  any  cheaiHT  unless  I  go  into  this  irrrible 
flght  to  crush  down  lalxM-,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  do;  and,  further 
more^  1  do  not  think  that  man  is  getting  any  too  ninch.  Now  that 
ISn^liah  ship  was  chartered  and  was  carrying  the  products  of  this  eoan- 
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try  to  Brazil  and  bringing  back  coffee  for  oar  people,  and  the  pay  of 
ber  officers  was  on  the  scale  I  have  stated.  The  second  officer  of  the 
An^ricun  ship  is  paid  $50  a  month,  while  on  the  English  ship  the  sec- 
ond officer  get«  $33.83  a  month.  And  in  the  same  proportion  the  wages 
ran  on  down  through  the  whole  list ;  so  that  the  actual  disadvant^e 
in  the  cost  of  running  the  American  ship  as  compared  with  the  other 
in  nearly  60  per  cent.  Now  if  you  can  tell  me  how  I  can  operate  a  fac- 
tory, all  other  things  being  equal,  and  pay  my  laborers  60  per  cent. 
more  than  my  neighbor  who  is  competing  with  me  in  the  same  business 
pays  hiR,  and  still  compete  successfully  with  him,  then  you  have  dis- 
eovered  the  grand  secret. 

Mr.  Call.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
ninning  an  American  ship  belonging  to  American  owners  cheaply  is 
that  there  is  60  percent,  difference  between  the  wages  paid  to  American 
seamen  and  the  wages  paid  to  English  seamen,  and  that  that  60  per 
Mnt.  differ  ence  in  the  matter  of  wages  alone  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss  in  owning  and  running  the  ship.  That  is 
tbe  difficulty  as  you  put  it,  is  it  t 
The  Witness.  That  is  only  one  of  the  difficulties. 
Mr.  Call.  Well,  what  is  the  next  f 

The  Witness.  Great  steamship  lines  on  the  ocean  are  very  much  the 
•ame  as  great  railroad  lines  on  the  land.  A  great  amount  of  capital 
cannot  be  got  together  for  such  enterprises  by  a  private  individual.  It 
has  generally  to  be  obtained  by  organizing  corporations.  Now,  I  will 
give  you  another  idea  on  this  subject,  which,  leaving  the  matter  of  wages 
out  entirely,  would  still  settle  the  question.  Suppose  wo  want  to  organ- 
iae  a  great  American  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000 ;  and  suppose  that  at  the  same  time 

',  aomebody  else  wants  to  organize  an  English  company  with  a  capital 
■tock  of  $5,000,000.  Both  these  companies  go  into  the  market  to  bor- 
row their  capital.  They  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  that  capital  in  the 
market  unless  they  can  give  some  reasonable  assurance  of  dividonds. 
Tbe  men  who  are  organizing  the  English  company  to  run  under  the 

.  English  flag  will  go  into  the  English  money  market  and  get  their  cap- 
ital at  3^  per  cent.,  or,  perhaps,  at  3  per  cent.,  while  the  American  com- 
pany will  get  its  capital,  if  it  gets  it  at  all,  at  probably  6  and  7  percent. 
Tlie  lines  of  steamers  belonging  to  these  two  rival  companies,  ninning  on 
the  same  route,  carrying  the  same  freights,  coming  to  the  same  docks, 
have,  we  will  assume,  equal  earnings  (leaving  the  labor  entirely  out  of  the 
qaestion) ;  but  the  one  company  declares  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  more 
than  tbe  other. 

The  American  capitalist  goes  to  England  to  buy  his  ships,  and  goes 
into  the  same  ship-yard  and  pays  the  same  prices  for  his  ships  that  the 
Bnglishman  pays  for  his,  but  the  American  capitalist  will  not  put  his 
Bioney  into  the  ships  with  all  the  attendant  risks  unless  he  can  get  G 
per  cent,  more  on  his  money  than  he  can  get  on  bond  and  mortgage, 
which  would  be  12  per  cent,  for  his  money,  while  the  Englishman  with 
his  G  per  cent,  dividend  wonld  be  earning  double  what  he  csould  get  on 
bond  and  mortgage  at  home.    You  put  the  stock  of  these  two  compa- 

.  aiett  on  the  market,  and  the  English  company  pays  6  per  cent,  and  the 
cither  12  iier  cent  and  the  one  that  pays  6  \yev  cent,  will  get  all  the 
money.    The  American  who  wants  to  go  into  an  enterprise  has  to  bor- 

L  low  his  money  at  G  per  cent.,  while  the  Englishman  can  borrow  his  at 

^  Spar  cent.;  therefore  it  is  unfiur  competition.  I  think  the  day  will  come 
rhea  we  will  have  cheap  money,  bat  we  have  got  to  adopt  a  diflferent 
Ndiogr  te  that    Ton  may  niM  a  million  buahela  of  gram  more  tim 
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■ 

jou  require  to  feed  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  bat  sell  l^lOOyOOO 
more  than  you  raivse  and  you  will  have  a  corner.  Now,  what  3'oa  want 
to  do  in  oixler  to  have  cheap  money  is  to  try  as  much  as  possible^to 
keep  your  money  at  home. 

Mr.  Gall.  Then  do  you  not  think  we  had  better  begin  by  keeping 
this  $150,000,000  at  home  that  we  now  pay  to  England  for  carrying  our 
products  across  the  ocean  t 

The  Witness.  J  will  answer  that.  I  said  one  day  to  a  western  man, 
*<  You  have  one  of  the  most  villainous  laws  in  your  State  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  You  have  a  law  there  which,  if  a  man  wants  to  dig  his 
well  or  build  his  barn,  and  needs  a  little  money,  allows  the  capitalist  to 
charge  him  nine  per  cent,  for  it,  while  it  is  an  offence  to  charge  such  a 
rate  of  interest  in  New  York  or  New  England."  He  said, «'  Well,  we 
had  no  money  out  there  and  we  wanted  to  coax  it  that  way.^  Now  that 
was  a  radical  policy  of  protection,  adopted  as  a  means  to  get  the  money 
of  the  East  sent  out  to  the  West.  As  to  that  $150,000,000,  if  you  want 
to  save  it  by  buying  ships  abroad,  and  if  you  would  have  the  "free-ship'' 
policy  for  the  sake  of  saving  that  money,  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  do  you  advocate  the  pcilicy  of  sending  $ii00,000,000  to  $400,000,000 
abroad  to  buy  ships,  when  90  i)er  cen.  of  that  money  will  be  paid  as  the 
wages  of  labor  t  If  you  were  to  send  all  that  money  out  of  the  country, 
to  rob  the  American  laborer  in  that  way,  and  also  to  stop  the  growth  of 
the  country  in  the  future  in  this  important  interest  of  shipbuilding,  yon 
would  of  course  have  to  keep  sending  more  and  more  money  abroad  in 
order  to  keep  your  ships  in  i-epair,  to  make  up  what  ytiu  would  lose  by 
storms,  and  in  other  ways;  and  the  result  would  be  that  you  wonlil 
bring  us  back  to  a  point  where  we  could  not  sustain  specie  payments. 

Mr.  Call.  But  you  must  not  have  all  those  bad  things  to  come  in 
together.  If  we  were  willing  to  save  you  8150,000,000  a  year  for  twenty 
vears,  would  it  not  be  a  good  business  oper.ition  lor  vou  ti>  pav 
84(K),000,000  for  that  sjiving? 

The  Witness.  1  think  the  nation  Is  om*  couiuitHi  family :  what  is 
good  for  the  nation  is  good  for  tlie  individual,  and  what  is  giNid  tor  tht* 
individual  is  good  for  the  nation.  1  would  go  in  tor  your  policy  if  you 
could  convince  me  that  you  could  save  all  that  fi»r  the  nation  by  the 
adoption  of  your  policy. 

Mr.  Call.  I  understand  tlie  objection  to  free  ships  to  be,  in  all  this 
line  of  argument,  that  American  labor  would  suttrr  if  wo  should  buy 
our  ships  abroad,  and  that  tluM-efore  it  is  better  to  build  tlicm  at  horn*-, 
and  thus  employ  our  own  laborers. 

Tlie  WiTNKSS.  Tiiat  is  only  a  part  of  thi»  rasi'.  If  you  wimi*  to  wip^ 
cult  the  element  of  labor  alto«;ether  still  i  doubt  whrihrr  anx  man  who 
will  fairly  investigate  this  subjert  can  fail  toeoine  to  tlieroncluNidn  th.'it 
it  is  an  actual  necessity  for  this  nation  that  it  shoulil  hav«*  tin*  power 
within  itself  to  buihl  shijis  for  its  own  th*lenM',  ami  that  if  wi»  slmuld 
leave  ourselves  powerless  in  that  re>piM"t  tither  nations  would  tak«*  imtr 
of  our  weakness  and  wouM  treat  us  ai'eordin;:ly. 

Mr.  r.vLL.  1  think  so.  too;  but  h-t  us  see  tin*  way  to  get  at  the  n-Hnlt. 
Could  not  yiai  encourage  Anieri«'an  labor  jiiNf  us  niu«'li  if  the  |M»hc\  ui-n- 
adopte<l  of  paying  yon  so  nnicli  per  tiui  over  and  abo\e  tin*  nr<-i<.H.irv 
cost  of  building  the  ships.  s<i  as  to  make  it  ]irofiiable  to  \ou  f  N  if  tit-e 
essary  that  every  man  who  buys  a  ship  abroad  slnnUd  pay  so  mui  h  t-x 
tra  for  it,  and  that  the  bounty  for  the  pioteetion  of  .Vmerie.in  l.ilnir 
should  be  paid  in  that  way;  why  wtmld  it  not  Ih*  lietter  to  pay  that 
bounty  directly  to  the  American  ship-builder  f 
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Tho  Witness.  What  would  bo  the  object  of  that  bounty ;  would  it 
be*  to  give  that  amount  of  money  to  a  few  .ship-builders? 

Mr.  Call.  But  you  say  tliat  unless  you  eau  get  that  increased  jiriee 
ubovo  the  foivipjn  pricre  you  eaniiot  pay  your  hiborers  proper  wa;;es. 
Now,  suppose  we  enable  you  to  do  that  by  jrivinj;  you  a  bounty  of  so 
lunch  per  ton. 

The  Witness.  But  what  would  be  the  object  of  the  bounty;  wouhl 
it  be  merely  to  g^ive  the  money  to  the  Khi])-buiklerN  ? 

Mr.  Call.  The  object  would  be  to  enable  the  American  nhip-builders 
to  employ  and  ]>ay  American  labiir ;  would  not  the  payment  of  the  dif- 
ference of  cost  to  you  in  that  way  be  just  as  j;ood  to  you  as  if  it  came  by 
nienuH  of  a  prohibitory  law  in  reprard  to  buying;  forei|?n  ships  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  1  have  already  said, 
and  I  8ay  now,  a^ain,  that  if  you  should  appropriate  to-morrow  i'rom 
the  Government  Treasury  8-i>iO(MMKK)  a  year  for  tlu»  construction  of 
ships,  and  should  ^ive  those  ships  to  the  merchants  of  this  country  for 
nothiuir,  still,  unless  you  made  certain  other  changes  in  your  laws  they 
would  not  accept  them,  and  b(H*ome  their  owners  and  undertake  to  run 
them  in  competition  with  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Call.  What  wouhl  those  other  changes  be  ?  You  arc  advocating 
a  |>oliey  here  which  is  designed  to  prohibit  any  ships  being  owned  in 
thiH  country  except  Ament'anbuilt  ships,  and  I  am  asking  you  how 
sbnli  we  get  those  ships  i  You  say  4>y  continuing  the  prohibitory  laws 
which  prevent  foreign-built  ships  from  being  owned  and  registenMl  in 
the  United  State's.  I  ask  you  what  is  the  object  of  that  policy,  and  you 
Miy  it  is  to  i)rotecr  American  labor.    That  is  your  proposition. 

The  WiTNKSS.  Xo.  You  say  why  should  not  the  (lovemment  be 
culled  upon  to  make  up  the  (litference  of  cost  to  the  American  ship- 
builder,  so  that  he  eouhl  sell  his  shi[)S  as  cheaply  here  as  they  can  be 
bought  on  the  other  side.     Is  that  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Call.  Yi's. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  by  the  passage  of  such  a  law 
aa  that  the  ditli(*ulty  would  be  met  i 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  asking  you  the  question,  why  that  would  not  meet 
the  difii<ru1ty  t 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  were  to  i)ass  such  a  law, 
and  were  to  give  me  the  ships  for  nothing,  1  would  not  take  a  ship  Ironi 
yon  on  such  terms  and  give  my  bond  to  run  it  for  ten  years.' 

Mr.  Call.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  Goverimient  was  to 
ipve  you  such  a  bounty  as  wouhl  enable  yon  to  pay  your  laborers  tin* 
highest  wages  they  should  receive  and  to  build  shii)s  you  wouhl  not 
take  a  ship  and  run  it.     Is  that  what  you  say  i 

The  Witness.  J  su])pose  that  if  you  passed  a  law  which  wouhl  en- 
abletheship-luiihlertobuilflasliipand  j^iveit  to  the  merchant  tor  nothing 
the  shipbuilder  would  be  all  right;  but  it  isnec«*ssary  that  there  shniilil 
be  a  demanil  ft>r  shi])s.  People  will  not  build  houses  unless  there  is  a 
demand  for  them:  and  if  you  sluaild  give  a  niiin  a  house  for  nnthin.l^^ 
a  hou.se  which  could  not  be  twcupietl  and  rcfjuiic  him  t<»  pay  assessments 
and  taxes  upon  it,  1  do  not  think  he  would  accept  the  gift  on  su<'h  terms. 
Alter  you  gave  ine  my  ship  for  nothing  the  liist  ]K)int  J  woultl  Iiave  to 
consider  would  be  that  the  tax<*s  upon  an  American  ship  are  700  p(>r 
eeiit.  more  than  the  taxes  upon  a  toreign  ship — at  hsist  o!)  foreign  sliips 
io  the  fbn.*ign  trade.  In  New  York  the  tax  was  Till  lately  L'A  ]HM-cenT. 
Ofion  all  the  e,i])ital  invested  in  the  American  ship,  almost  as  much  as 
the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  Knglish  ship.  The  next  thing 
to  that  the  American  ship  under  our  system  of  measun*ment  pays  XV^ 
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per  cent,  more  than  any  other  ship  in  the  world.  That  leaves  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  her  at  the  dock  of  33^  per  cent.;  also  the  same  addi- 
tional burden  of  33^  per  cent,  when  she  is  in  the  dry-dock;  also  the 
same  additional  burden  of  33^  per  cent  if  she  has  to  go  throngh  the 
Suez  Canal ;  and  also  the  same  additional  burden  of  33^  per  cent,  when 
she  is  lying  at  the  dock  idle. 

OUB  UNJUST  OCEAN  MAIL  LAWS. 

I  have  been  charged  with  being  a  lobbyist.  When  I  built  the  Bra- 
zilian line  and  put  my  capital  into  it  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment send  an  officer  on  board  my  ship  four  or  ftve  hours  before  she 
goes  to  sea,  and  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  is  refused  to  that 
ship;  she  cannot  clear  until  my  officer  in  command  swears  that  he 
will  deliver  the  United  States  mails  at  any  port  ho  may  touch  at.  My 
Government  says  to  me,  "  You  have  no  discretion  in  this  matter;  you 
have  got  to  carry  these  mails,  and  you  have  got  to  carry  them  at  the 
price  I  choose  to  pay.''  And  to-day  I  could  show  you  by  figures  that  a 
company  in  which  lam  interested — a  steamship  line  between  New  York 
and  Havana — has  paid  more  for  bringing  the  United  States  mails  up  by 
a  tug  and  delivering  them  at  this  identical  post-office  than  the  company 
received  for  twelve  months'  service  in  carrying  them.  We  had  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter.    ^Ve  were  c9mpelled  to  do  it. 

Furthermore,  where  the  Government  wanted  wrvice  of  that  kind  from 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  or  from  steamboats  it  was  adver- 
tised and  given  to  the  lowest  bidder;  but  this  discrimination  wa8  made 
against  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  so  that  the  owner  hail  no 
discretion,  but  was  compelled  to  carry  the  United  States  mails  at  any 
jirice  that  the  Pc^st-Offict*  Department  (^ln>se  to  lix.  \Vlu»n  the  steam- 
ers of  the  Brazilian  line  reached  St.  Tlioma^s  with  a  mail-bag  U'long- 
ing  to  the  United  States  they  had  to  <leliver  that  mail  and  to  wait  for 
the  American  consul  there  t<»  see  whether  he  hatl  any  mail  to  mmmI  «ui 
to  Para;  and  when  they  went  then*  the  saint*  tiling  hail  to  \h*  iltme: 
they  had  to  wait  to  see  whether  the  consul  had  any  mail  that  he  wanttnl 
to  send  to  Baliia;  and  the  same  thing  between  there  and  PernamlKu-o, 
and  so  on;  and  at  the  end  of  the  route  tlu'y  eoUeeteil  .*»  eents  fnr  v:\vh 
letter.  Now,  that  diseriniination  is  made  by  our  laws  against  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  while  another  Miip,  built  in  tin*  same  yaitl 
but  put  into  the  ei)asting  tra<le,  is  paid  70(1  per  eenr,  m<ire  for  the  .s;inie 
service.  ^Vhen  I  went  befon*  Congress  parties  who  wislietl  to  iiiistifv 
this  question  denounced  me  and  honndiHl  nit*  down  as  a  "subsidy  lH*g- 
gar,"  while  I  was  actually  carrying  the  mails  for  the  nienhants  of  NVw 
York  and  Boston  ami  Philadelphia  at  a  loss,  being  eompelled  to  do  ir 
by  the  United  States  (lovernment.  All  I  ask  on  tliat  ptiiiit  is  th.ii  if 
the  merchants  and  the  Government  want  that  serviee  d<ine  it  nIhII  lie 
put  up  at  public  auetion,  like  the  other  service,  and  giviMi  to  thi*  ItiwiMt 
responsible  bidder  who  will  take  it,  and  if  the  servire  i>  not  uorth  the 
price  that  he  demands  let  it  be  abantloned.  That  was  :ill  1  ask«'d.  and 
I  thought  it  was  i)nlyfaii :  but  instead  of  having  that  reason.ibli-  rhiim 
considered  1  was  again  houixled  dt)wn  as  a  "lobbyist"  an<l  a  "MibHulx 
beggar,"  antl  pos>esM«in  was  taken  of  my  proiHTty  in  this  tree  e«Miiitr\. 
while  at  the  same  time  the  coasting  lines  and  the  railroad  lini*^  v^fif 
paid  fairly  tor  their  service  in  carrying  the  mails.  I  said  to  the  ]H-«iplt* 
in  Washington,  "If  you  do  not  n*|K*al  that  law  1  \\i\\  bring  a  .nttirm 
around  your  heads  that  wdl  com|H.d  you  to  do  justice  in  thin  matter 
and  pay  a  fair  compeuation  for  the  aervioe,  because  when  the  law  ia  r»- 
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pealed  and  these  merchant  want  to  send  their  letters  by  my  line  I  will 
tell  them  that  I  have  an  express  on  board  and  that  I  wiP  take  their 
letters  in  that  way,  and  make  them  pay  for  the  service,  &rid  then  they 
will  go  to  Washington  and  say  that  their  trade  with  foreign  countries 
will  be  rained  unless  somefting  is  done. 

for  taking  the  mails  to  New  York,  but  let  your  Government  pay  you 
for  bringing  them  back."  I  hoped  that  justice  would  be  done  in  that 
matter,  and  that  Congress  could  not  refuse  to  meet  a  question  like 
that,  where  we  had  $60,000,0(K)  of  trade  involved,  and  where  no  mer- 
chant could  send  his  bill  of  lading  direct  to  Brazil,  but  had  to  send 
it  around  by  Europe;  but  I  was  fought  down  by  false  charges.  Men 
made  speeches  against  me,  and  those  speeches  were  reprinted  and  laid 
before  the  Brazilian  Senate,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  renewal  of 
my  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  the  point  was  made  that 
the  United  States  were  not  enterprising  enough  to  keep  up  their  end  of 
the  line,  and  I  was  hounded  down  and  I  lost  my  contract.  The  line  was 
all  broken  up  and  my  ships  were  left  upon  my  hands,  and  I  had  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  simply  because  my  own  Grovernment  aided  in 
decrying  me  in  that  way.  Well,  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  the 
country  was  left  without  any  direct  communication  with  Brazil;  but  our 
people  soon  found  that  they  wanted  direct  communication  with  that 
great  country.  Before  that  an  English  line  of  steamships  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  Brazilian  Government  and  also  a  contract  with  their  own 
Government.,  to  carry  the  mail  between  Southampton  and  liio;  and  to 
break  up  our  line  a  vessel  would  leave  Liverpool,  taking  a  cargo  of  cut- 
lery and  cotton  goods  to  liio,  and  then  would  bring  a  cargo  of  coffee  to 
Kew  York  for  the  Americans  to  drink,  and  then  would  take  a  cargo  of 
our  breadstuffs  to  Enghind.  Those  English  ships  would  never  go  back 
from  New  York  to  Brazil  with  any  of  our  manufactured  goods,  because 
they  wanted  to  shut  our  manufacturers  out  of  that  market;  but  they 
would  go  from  here  to  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  of  breadstuffs  and  then 
would  take  another  cargo  of  English  manufactured  goods  to  Brazil,  would 
oome  here  from  Brazil  with  another  cargo  of  coffee  and  so  on,  always  tak- 
ing care  never  to  carry  to  the  Brazilian  market  any  article  manufactured 
iu  the  United  States.  When  my  line  was  withdrawn  the  American 
people  began  to  see  the  folly  of  letting  that  line  be  broken  up,  and  the 
people  of  Brazil  began  to  see  it  too.  I  met  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  when 
be  was  here  at  the  Centennial,  and  told  him  that  this  was  the  country 
for  his  students  to  come  to,  to  study  our  institutions  and  our  man u- 
fiictnres,  and  he  said  to  nie,  ^*  Mr.  Koach,  does  your  Government  really 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us  f  England  meets  us  half  way  in 
everything,  but  your  Government  seems  to  want  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us.*'  It  was  very  discouraging.  However,  I  never  gave  the  mat- 
ter up.  They  owed  me  $150,000  in  Brazil,  and  you,  gentlemen,  all 
know  the  tactics  that  are  pursued  on  a  bill  when  there  is  a  question  of 

Setting  an  appropriation  of  money.  What  was  done  in  that  case  was 
one  through  English  infiuence,  but  I  do  not  know,  after  all,  but  the 
worst  blow  I  got  was  from  our  own  press  and  ])eop]e  here.  A  Brazilian 
senator  from  Maranham  conceive(l  the  idea  that  those  ships  ought  to 
Atop  at  that  xilace,  and  there  was  a  provision  put  in  to  the  effect  that 
unless  I  stopped  the  steamers  there  no  more  money  would  l>e  appro- 

Eriated  to  ]>ay  me  what  was  due.    Well,  there  was  no  water  iu  the 
arbor  where  he  wanted  my  steamers  to  stop ;  so  I  could^  net  comply 
with  the  condition,  and  could  not  get  my  money,  and  I  withdrew  the 
■hips. 
Xr.UAiiL.  Where  is  Maranham  1 
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The  Witness.  It  is  between  Pernambaco  and  Para. 

Then  it  was  supposed  that  this  American  enterprise  was  dead ;  bat 
the  Brazilian  Government  found  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I 
sent  an  agent  out  there  again,  and  then  I  began  the  construction  of 
ships  of  lighter  draught,  and  accepted  thAlaw,  and  got  my  money,  so 
that  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  and  all  this  injustice  the  line  was 
re-established,  but  the  ship  that  came  in  yesterday  brought  her  mail  to 
this  place  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  it  cost  her  five  times 
more  than  she  got  to  do  it.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  give  your  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  will  do  what  you  can  to  give  the  same  en- 
couragement to  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  that  is  given  to  ships 
in  the  coasting  trade. 

Mr.  Oall.  I  understand,  then,  from  your  statement,  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Americans  owning  and  running  ships  are  these : 
First,  objectionable  State  laws  in  respect  to  taxation ;  second,  faults  of 
diplomacy  in  regard  to  the  charges  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Do  1  state  those 
correctly  1 

The  Witness.  Those  are  some  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Gall.  Third,  legislation  of  the  Federal  Congress  in  regard  to  the 
postal  service,  refusing  reasonable  compensation. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Call.  Your  testimony,  then,  is  that  with  these  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  legislation  removed  we  can  compete  with  other  nations  in  run- 
ning ships  on  the  ocean  after  we  get  them  t 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  one  thing  is  vital ;  you  must  protect  the 
American  ship-owner  so  as  to  enable  liim  to  pay  fair  wages  to  American 
labor.  I  have  always  in  my  experience  through  life  wanted  to  find  uat 
where  my  own  shortcomings  were,  and  whenever  I  have  seen  some 
clearheaded  man  making  progress  in  his  own  way  I  have  always  tried 
to  divest  myself  of  ]»rejudice  and  to  study  his  examph'  and  ))rotit  by  it. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  legislators  of  the  United  8t«it«*s  lo 
ask  themselves  what  policy  has  been  pursued  by  those  great  ]irogressive 
nations  that  have  gained  great  prominence  ui>on  tlie  m-eau,  an«l  that 
are  takiug  away  from  ns  the  $120,000,000  or  $150,000.(KK)  a  year  thai 
ought  to  be  j)aid  to  our  own  ship-owners  f 

Mr.  Call.  It  would  be  a  very  gooil  idea  to  inquire  what  they  reason- 
ably did  to  bring  about  that  result. 

ENGLISH  cheap  CAPITAL. 

The  Witness.  In  n»gard  to  this  questiim  of  the  first  cost  of  the  ship, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  at  a  eertinn  ]H'no(l  one  of  tlie  ditlit  iiltie<  is  that 
Great  Britain  has  rheaper  rapital  to  invest  in  sliippin;:  than  Wf  have. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  yon  cimsider  that  a  ditlieultv  whirh  this  L'rrat  04»unlrv 
with  its  vast  ri'sonrees  and  pniduets  will  linil  it  impossible  to  gK 
over  t 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  othiT  nations  that  had  a* 
much  wealth  as  we  havi*  ami  very  nearly  as  nineh  brains  had  Ui  do. 

Mr.  Call.  I  do  not  think  tht\v  can  brat  us  mui-h  in  brains  whi-n  we 
have  sut'h  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  as  you. 

The  WiTNKss.  Wrll,  1  diMi't  know.     Wln-n  ytiu  sw  that  littlo  is^Lintl 
or(Tn*at  Britain,  with  no  cotton  and  no  rorn.  with  a  hinitrd  t«Tnti>r\. 
and  pnidnring  only  a  tew  raw  materials,  and  then  see  her  alniu*^t  i-oti 
trolling  th«MH*ean  earrying  trade  of  the  world,  you  cannot  deny  that  f  ht-rv 
have  been  brains  there. 

Mr.  Call.  We  have  been  getting  some  of  their  good  material  away 
from  them. 
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The  Witness.  I  wish  we  could  get  more  of  it.  I  would  put  no  dat.v 
on  that  kind  of  material.  But  if  you  refer  to  me  I  may  Ray  that  I  leamccl 
all  that  I  have  ever  learned  here.  I  went  to  school  there  uutil  1  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  that  is  all  the  schooling  I  ever  got.  Now,  what 
did  that  great  nation  do  which  had  this  ship-building  and  ship-owning 
business  developed  far  beyond  any  other  nation  on  earth,  and  which 
was  at  that  time  the  only  nation  that  could  build  ships,  so  that  all  others 
were  comi)elled  to  buy  them  from  her.  Remember  that  all  these  other 
nations  hud  that  privilege  of  buying  those  English  ships — they  had  fn  e 
ships,  but  what  did  it  amount  to  t  England  was  preaching  free  trade 
in  ships  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  because  she  could  build  them 
eheai>er  than  anybody  else  and  she  wanted  to  supply  the  world's  market, 
bat  9he  did  not  preach  free  running  of  $hip$.  Having  all  these  advan- 
tages she  still  was  not  satisfied,  and  when  the  great  revolution  was 
going  on  from  sail  to  steam,  from  the  side-wheel  vessel  to  the  propeller, 
from  the  old  engine  to  the  modern  comi>ound  engine — when  that  revolu- 
tion was  taking  place,  and  the  whole  marine  property  of  the  country 
seemed  to  be  going  to  disappear,  what  did  England  do  f 

HOW  IRON  SHIP-BUILDINa  WAS  DEVELOPED  IN  ENGLAND. 

She  made  experiments  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  iron  ships ; 
she  saw  that  she  would  be  a  doomed  nation  if  she  htul  to  depend  upon 

Enrchasiug  her  ships  fi'om  any  other  country,  or  the  raw  material  to 
aild  them  with.  8he  was  then  purchasing  her  ships  from  us.  First 
Bbe  was  buying  the  raw  material  and  taking  it  over  there  duty  free  to 
build  wooden  ships ;  but  she  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
of  insurance  and  interest,  even  with  all  her  cheap  capital  and  cliea]) 
labor,  was  so  great  that  she  could  not  compete,  but  must  give  u]>  her 
position  on  the  ocean.  Her  great  statesmen  ])ut  their  heads  together, 
ami  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nations  that  could  not  build  their 
own  ships  could  not  comi>ete  with  those  that  did  build  them,  or  be  con- 
trolling powers  upon  the  sea,  and  one  of  her  great  statesmen  said, 
"This  policy  of  buying  the  timber  from  the  American  forests  and  bring- 
ing it  over  here  is  taking  our  money  out  of  our  own  country  and  develop- 
ing America,  and  the  ])r()fit  that  is  made  upon  the  building  of  the  ships 
is  with  them  and  not  with  us.'^  To  buy  the  ship  as  a  whole  was  the 
next  idea,  but  the  ditliculty  came  in  again  there,  that  that  drained  the 
conntry  of  its  gold,  and  that  if  the  system  was  ke))t  up  it  would  be  a 
fsontinual  drain.  Then  came  the  idea  that  the  nation  was  n(»t  safe  unlos.s 
it  had  the  fa<;ilities  to  construct  its  own  ships  a^  a  means  of  national 
defense;  and  one  of  her  statesmen  sstid :  ''Cease  this  reckless  policy, 
experiment  with  the  material  that  you  have  got  at  home.  Dig  down 
Into  the  earth  and  get  out  your  iron,  and  see  whether  you  <*annot  bnihl 
ships  out  of  that.^  Then  he  pictured  to  them  how  many  acres  of  land 
it  required  to  grow  the  timber  which  was  needed  to  jiroduce  a  ship,  and 
be  showed  them  the  enormous  amount  of  ca]>ital  that  would  have  Ut  be 
invested  in  forests  to  produce  timber  to  build  their  ships,  and  that  when 
the  timber  which  ccmid  be  brought  easily  by  water  communication  wasex- 
hansteil,  the  cost  of  hauling  from  the  interior  would  be  so  great  that 
tbe  object  would  be  defeated  even  if  you  got  the  timber  for  nothing.  In 
view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  irivat  ex]ieriment  was  made  of 
bailding  ships  of  iron;  with  the  idea  that  if  they  could  not  succeed  in 
bnilding  iron  ships  and  building  them  at  home  in  their  own  country, 
tbey  would  have  to  give  up  their  position  on  the  ocean.  They  went  to 
irork  with  a  wilL    There  was  no  chaffering  about  getting  their  ihips 
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from  this  nation  or  that  nation  at  a  littlo  less  cost ;  but  they  set  to  work 
and  built  their  own  ships  of  iron  and  revolutionized  the  ship-bnilding  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Gall.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  Great  Britain 
ever  expressed  those  ideas  in  any  legislative  measures. 

The  Witness.  I  do,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  what  laws  were  enacted,  and 
I  can  quote  them  for  you,  chapter  and  verse. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  are  anv  such  laws  existing 
in  Great  Britain  now  t 

The  Witness.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  laws  which  they  passed 
in  England,*  and  which  were  long  kept  a  profound  secret.*  I  sent  over 
seven  years  ago  and  got  certified  copies  of  them  from  the  statute  book, 
and  they  are  now  printed.  Senator  Hoar  sent  to  me  some  time  ago 
ago  to  know  what  England  had  done  on  this  subject,  and  I  sent  him  the 
original  copies. 

Mr.  Gall.  I  understand  you  to  say,  however,  that  the  law  of  Great 
Britain  to-day  prohibits  free  ships ;  is  that  what  you  say  t 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  but  there  would  be  such  a  law  on  the  English 
statute  book  to-morrow  if  England  could  not  build  those  ships  cheaper 
than  any  other  nation.  She  had  such  a  law  when  she  needed  it,  and 
she  changed  it  only  when  she  wished  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
there  was  nothing  like  free  trade  in  ships. 

Mr.  Call.  How  long  is  it  since  England  had  that  policy,  ortho^ 
lawst 

The  Witness.  From  the  time  it  became  an  established  fact  that  the 
iron  ship  was  going  to  be  the  ship  of  the  future — from  the  time  that 
England  diH:ided  that  she  could  build  thcfse  ships  cheaper  than  any- 
iMxly  else,  she  wiped  her  prohibitory  laws  out  of  existmee.  But  it  was 
never  done  until  that  time  came.  When  England  saw  that  the  irx>Q 
ship  was  to  be  the  ship  of  the  future,  that  tlie  ships  then  owned  by  htr 
merchants  were  not  goingto  continue  to  hold  their  own  upon  theix*ean. 
and  that  there  was  a  groat  revolution  taking  place  in  sliip-buihlin^.  it 
was  clear  to  her  merchants  that  millions  and  millions  of  pro|)eny  in 
ships  would  lieoome  worthless,  ami,  in  fact,  those  ships  wen*  dispr»sed 
of  for  almost  nothing — sold  as  scrap.  The  crisis  came  uiM)n  them,  and 
even  the  cheap  capital  of  England  had  not  the  nen'e  to  go  on  and  me^c 
the  emergency,  until  the  Government  eanie  to  its  aiil.  The  Government 
of  Great  Britain  then  adopted  a  system  of  subsidies,  and  for  titit-en 
years  she  was  paying  from  her  treasury,  under  the  su|M'rvislon  of  the 
boanl  of  admiralty,  over  2."»  |ier  cent,  upiin  the  capital  inxistM  for 
the  puriHise  of  opening  and  controllin;:  th(*  markets  of  the  worl«l.  Th^ 
same  precision,  the  same  energy,  the  same  determination  that  sli«  h^l 
manifested  in  former  years  when  she  sent  out  lu-r  ships  to  di^strny  tb«» 
commerce  of  other  nations  with  their  broa«!Miles — that  same  pnti^ih.u 
and  energy  and  determination  were  manifestetl  in  her  comiN*titii»ii  with 
other  nati«ma  fi^r  the  «'ontrol  of  the  m-ean  i-arryin;:  trade,  anil  for  vtMrn 
and  years,  in  onler  t«)  make  that  com|>etition  Miccessful.  she  had  to  p.i\ 
over  1*0  ]»or  cent,  uihmi  the  capital  invesunl  in  that  shipp'.nir.  And 
when  France  and  other  nati«ms  lM?gan  to  comiH*te  they  adi>pTeti  tb^ 
same  policy.  The  cry  of  subsidy  was  raised  in  Kn^Ianil  the  siime  as  :: 
has  U'cn  raised  liere,  and  Parliament  at  one  time  totik  up  ihi*  >uli)**«t. 
and  great  prosnie  w;is  brought  to  liear  to  have  the  e;irr\ingi»f  :hf» 
English  mails  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  with(»ut  regard  to  the  n.itioL 
ality  of  the  ship  or  the  flag  she  carried.    Louis  NaiKileon,  at  the  tim« 

*  XstiMii  from  tiM  oOcial  doeoinrau  will  b«  fonnd  M  tb«  Md  of  Iks 
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of  the  Crimean  war,  saw  the  wonderful  power  of  the  English  apon  the 
ocean,  and  he  adopted  laws  giving  a  larger  subsidy  to  the  French  ship- 
owners than  the  English  were  paying  to  their  own  ship-owners,  and  the 
Frenchmen  went  over  to  England  to  bid  for  the  mail  service,  and  they 
were  the  lowest  bidders.  Now,  the  speeches  that  were  made  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  that  occasion  showed  the  world  what  Eugland  meant.  The 
subject  was  warmly  and  ably  discussed,  and  the  cry  went  out  that  even 
the  Queen  herself  could  not  maintain  her  position  upou  the  throne  if  the 
English  flag  bad  to  be  hauled  down  and  the  English  mails  put  under  a 
foreign  flag;  and  the  question  was  raised,  <^  What  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  English  ships  that  were  now  carry- 
ing our  mails  if  this  system  of  competition  were  to  be  adopted  and  they 
ahoold  be  compelled  to  haul  down  the  British  flag  and  to  hoist  the 
French  flag  above  the  English  mails  t" 

At  the  usual  hour  the  committee  adjourned,  with  the  understanding 
that  Mr.  Boach  should  continue  his  statement  later. 


New  York,  September  5, 1883. 
Geoboe  M.  Weston  sworn  and  examined. 

•  By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  New  Yoil^. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  I  was  educated  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  have  practiced  that  prefession,  but  latterly  I  have  been 
a  literary  man. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  prepared  a  paper  which  you  wish  to 
submit  to  the  committee;  can  yon  make  a  brief  statement  of  its  sub- 
Btancet — A.  The  principal  point  I  have  in  view  is  to  combat  the  doc- 
trines about  the  taxation  of  land  that  have  been  promulgated  here  by 
Mr.  Henry  George  and  Mr.  Moody. 

Q.  We  know  what  Mr.  George's  theory  is,  and  we  assume  that  you 
know  all  about  it  or  you  would  not  undertake  to  reply  to  it.  Now, 
won't  you  state  briefly  the  substance  of  your  reply ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
would  prefer  to  do  that.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Moody  is  to  throw 
tAzation 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Moody  or  Mr.  Henry  George  t — ^A. 
Mr.  George  proposes  to  abolish  private  property  in  land,  and  that  propo- 
sition I  dismiss  summarily  as  a  scheme  which  cannot  be  carried  eut. 
That  is  enough  to  say  about  it,  but  if  that  could  be  carried  out  it  would 
only  work  mischief.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Moody  is  a  more  plausible 
one. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  his  six-hours-a-day  proposition t — A.  No;  that  is 
with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor.  I  refer  to  his  proposition  to  over- 
tax nuprodnctive  land  so  as  to  compel  the  owners  to  bring  it  into  use 
and  make  it  productive.  Mr.  George  proi)oses  to  put  all  taxation  on  the 
bare  value  of  the  land,  without  reference  to  improvements ;  but  Mr. 
Moody  and  others  (the  Greenback  convention  in  this  State,  for  instance) 
propose  to  put  a  i)enal  tax  on  unproductive  land,  and  in  fact  that 
■cbeme  has  been  partially  carried  out  in  California,  in  the  State  con- 
■titution  and  by  legislation  under  it. 

OBJECTIONS  to  PENAL  TAXATION  OF  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

Kow,  the  points  in  that  proposition  I  present  in  respect  to  that  are 
theM :  (L)  It  is  a  spoliatioq  of  one  class  of  land-boldersi  not  for  tbe 
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benefit  of  the  laborers  but  for  the  beuefit  of  another  clam  of  land- 
holders. Take  this  Manhattan  Island  where  we  are ;  the  great  bulk 
of  the  municipal  taxation,  fully  nine-tenths  of  it,  is  upon  the  real  estate. 
If  you  put  an  extra  amount  of  tax  on  unoccu|)ied  lots  up  town  you  do 
not  thereby  relieve  labor  at  all,  but  you  take  the  taxation  off  the  i-enteil 
and  productive  property  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  And  uiwu  that 
I  want  to  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  existiu«r  condition  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  tendencies  of  land-holding,  to  call  for  any  such  meas- 
ure at  the  present  time.  I  am  a  man  of  some  age,  and  can  remember 
a  good  way  back.  Mr.  Moody  talked  here  about  the  tendency  at  the 
present  time,  both  among  our  own  people  and  among  foreigners,  to 
buy  up  great  tracts  of  land.  He  spoke  of  foreigners  coming  hei-e  for 
that  purpose,  counts  and  lords  and  dukes.  Xow,  I  undertake  to  say 
that  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  the  monopolizing  of  large 
tracts  of  land  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  what  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one. 

LAND  SPECULATION  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

Let  me  cite  two  or  three  examples.  A  very  conspicuous  case  was 
that  of  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financial  man  of  the  Revolution.  His 
large  land  speculations  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  bankru])tey,  which 
consigned  him  in  his  old  age  to  a  poor  debtor's  prison.  His  bankruptcy 
an)se  wholly  out  of  land  speculations,  which  were  the  fashion  of  that 
day.  How  extensively  he  speculatetl  will  ai)|M*ar  from  this  fact,  which 
is  historical,  that  in  1796  he  transferred  (i,mKi.(HM)  acres  of  land  to  a 
company  calle<1  the  North  AnuTicau  Land  Company,  and  usinI  the  shaivai 
of  that  C()ni])any  to  adjust  some  of  his  debts,  ]>rineipally  his  Kuro]>ean 
debts.  1  will  mention  another  fact  in  reference  to  a  man  of  wliom  his- 
tory has  a  gotul  deal  t<i  say,  I  mean  William  Bingham,  of  the  sami*  city 
of  Philadelphia,  at  tliat  thnv  tlie  richest  man  in  America.  You  will  timi 
a  great  deal  abiait  him  in  the  history  of  tin*  camp  and  com ;  of  Wash- 
ington. As  I  havr  saitl.  he  was  at  that  time  the  rich  man  t»f  Anieru-a. 
What  di<l  he  do?  I  siH»ak  ni»w  of  what  I  know  he  diil  in  ih»*  Slate  of 
Maine,  where  I  Avas  born.  lie  cami*  doAvn  to  .M:iine,  ami  bought  forrv 
townships  (»f  the  lands  of  the  C'ommoiiwiMlth  ot'  Massarhiist'iis  in  thr 
rastrrn  part  of  the  district,  for  this  w:is  whili-  Main«*  wa**  a  tli>tnrt 
Those*  lamls  w«*ii'  thn»wn  into  a  h»tti'rv  b\  th«*  Stati*  of  M;i^<:mmu •»«•?!.'• 
to  niJike  sonn*  provisiim  fi»r  tin*  ollierrs  til'  tin-  h'rvolutinnary  War.  .iiui 
Mr.  Bingham  boug'nt  up  all  the  ticki^tsand  th('ii*l»y  ai-tpiirrd  thost*  forty 
Ti»wnships.  wliirh  wv  w«»n*  aft«M"wards  arcnsionii'ii  to  i-al  ••the  lji^t«T\ 
Tinvnsjiijjs."  Il«»  then  bought  anotluT  irai't  in  a  bmiy  in  anothfr  j'.r: 
i»r  lh«*  Stall*  whifli  «vintaiiMMl  ],<MN).00(I  arit's.  ami  whji-h  wa^ralli-d  ••Th** 
Million  Arn'S."  TlH*rr  ha**  alway>  Imtii  a  iraihlinn  in  Main**  d  don': 
know  In»w  irut*  it  is.,  thai  in>l  Iwlnn'  hi>  drath  In*  \\.:>  "in  \\iv  jHiint  i-:" 
ni.ikin::  a  propusitinn  to  the  Stati*  of  Ma*is.iihii>i-i^.  whii-li  »istM»  own»*«; 
MaiM*.  for  r!ii'  whoh*  north  part  ol  Maim- — alumt  injMio  Mjuaif  mili-s.  I 
kiio'.v  U!V<i'lf.  fnun  my  aiMiiianilaiUM-  with  land  tilif^.  that  it  wa**  tin*  .t. 
iM«»>t  Miiivi-r>al  jii;U'tirr  of  tin-  rirh  nit-n  of  In^^fMn,  th**  Wintlipjp'..  ili- 
S«*ai>;i->.  till*  liowdoiits,  and  otln'r<.  tn  jnvr^t  tlnir  luoiH  \  ^  in  ::i«m!  ti.ut* 
ni"  lain]  i:'  Main*'.  Thi-n  thi-n- was  thf  iM-^r  i»t"  tlit-  iSi«i\\n  lai!i'l>  tn  rr.»\; 
drsii-i*.  w  iio  t'«ni!']»d  tlii*riro\\n  rniv»r?»itv.  .'^oirn.***!  th«i^<' iWow  i.^  «  .in  . 
Ill  ilijs  S;«iii-  «ii  Niw  V«»!k.  and  bi»u;^lil  an  ininii-nsr  iratl  mI  1 1:  il  '\  y.  %  ^ 
jNi-jlJi'd  tn  tlir  )iri'>f!it  day  tin*  iimwn  ir.n't.  Then*  an«  ei':ta;i.  «»!l4»T 
tacts  wlin-h  I  know  iVirn  tin*  rrlation  of  othi-rs.  My  f.ithtT  >tail:itl  |jw 
in  Dodlon.  between  l<SU<i  and  ISUU.  ami  he  has  told  me  that  the  nch  wtu 
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ill  Boftfon  wero  speculating  in  land,  bnying  up  large  tracts  of  land  at 
iLe  time  bo  was  there  and  betbn'.  that  time,  all  over  the  country,  in  the 
(jeuesee  region  in  this  State,  in  Georgia,  and  to  an  immense  extent  in 
the  Yuzoo  region  in  Mississippi;  and  I  remember  some  lines  of  verse 
that  he  said  were  composed  upon  that  subject.  The  Yazoo  country 
speculations  brought  on  a  great  many  bankruptcies,  and  he  told  me 
that  one  of  the  wits  of  the  town  made  some  verses  after  the  fashion  of 
Swift  about  these  speculations.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  that  land 
Hpeculation  on  a  large  scale  was  the  peculiar  mania  of  the  rich  men 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one, 
whereas  it  is  re]iresented  to  you  that  the  rage  for  this  kind  of  specula- 
tion is  a  new  thing  and  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  it 
now.    That  is  an  utter  mistake. 

LAND  SPECULATION  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

Next  we  come  to  the  great  speculations  in  agricultural  lands  in  tl  e 
Western  States  in  1835  and  183G.  In  one  of  those  years  the  purchasvs 
of  those  lands,  made,  nearly  all  of  them,  by  speculators,  amounted  t) 
nearly  ^1^0,000,000;  we  have  had  nothing  like  that  speculation  since. 
In  oi-der  to  check  it  the  then  President,  Jackson,  issued  the  ^'specie 
circular,"  i^equiring  that  only  coin  should  be  paid  and  received  at  tLe 
laud  ottices.  Therefore  I  say  that  land  speculation  is  not  a  present 
danger;  there  is  no  special  tendency  to  it  at  the  present  time  on  the 
part  (»f  the  rich  men  at  an}*  of  the  centers  of  wealth— certainly  not  in 
r^ew  York.  We  do  not  find  any  tendency  among  our  rich  men  here  to 
inouopolize  gn^at  tracts  of  land,  and  therefore  I  say  that  this  proposed 
new  metliod  of  taxation  has  no  special  warrant  in  any  existing  facts  or 
circumstances. 

Later  the  witness  submitted  the  following  addition  to  his  testimony: 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  MALTIIU2. 

Down  to  about  half  a  century  ago,  political  economists,  at  any  rate 
British  economists,  generally  accepted  the  theory  of  Maltlins  that  there 
wasan  irresistible  tendency  to  a  multiplication  of  the  number  of  laborers 
in  excess  of  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  nn<l  to  a  continu- 
ODS  fall  in  wages  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the.  pliysi(;al  capacity  of 
men  and  women  to  labor  can  bo  supported.  A  mmliticsition  of  the  Mai* 
fhusian  theory  then  ])roposed,  and  most  conspicuously  an<1  ably  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  admitted  the  fact  of  the  tendency  to  an  undue  and  finally  fatal 
innltipllcation  of  laborers,  but  maintained  thar  this  tendency,  although 
Ktnmg.  is  not  irresistible,  and  that  it  can  be  hold  piTuianently  in  eheck 
by  snch  moral  and  educating  infiuences  as  will  uphold  the  st'lf-respect 
of  laborers,  keep  up  the  standard  of  comfort  upon  which  th«*y  will  insist, 
and  n*strain  improvitlent  marriages  among  them. 

Stated  summarily,  it  was  the  leasoning  of  Malthas  that  the  land  of 
any  country  is  a  fixed  (jnantity,  while  its  lalmrers  are  constantly  under 
a  law  of  natural  increase  in  a  gconiotrical  ratio,  so  that  at  last  tin*  own- 
ers of  the  land  must  he  in  a  positi(»n  to  insist  nptm  such  rrnfs  as  to 
reduce  the  slian^i  of  tlu*  laiiortT  in  the  aggrt'gato  ]u-odu<!tion  to  the  min- 
imum of  the  bares'  ami  untsx  meager  subsistence.  Of  this,  illustrations 
on  the  largest  slmIc  are  found  in  I'^astt*rn  Asia,  whicli  contains  the  major- 
it}'  of  the  human  race,  in  whicli  agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  and 
when)  the  i>opiilatiou  is  so  dense  as  to  be  always  near  to  the  starvation 
point. 
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Bat  in  dealing  with  the  form  of  civilization  which  we  find  m  thir» 
country  and  in  Western  Europe,  with  developed  industries  and  vast 
masses  of  wealth  eui^aged  in  other  employments  than  that  of  agricult- 
ure, there  is  a  new  element  in  the  problem.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  the  division  of  the  annual  production  between  land  and  labor,  but  of 
its  divisiou  between  land,  labor,  and  capital,  which  last  is  not  a  fixed 
(|uantity.  It  is  not  always  an  increasing;  quantity,  but  it  always  has  the 
power  of  increasing,  and  with  tolerable  good  goverument  and  aside  from 
extraordinary  calamities,  it  does,  in  fact,  steadily  increase.  There  is  no 
a  priori  course  of  reasoning  by  which  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  will 
not,  under  favoring  circumstances,  increase  beyond  the  rate  of  the  nat- 
ural multiplication  of  labon^rs.  If  thei\'  is  any  reliance  upon  statistics, 
capital  has  in  many  cases  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  population. 
The  ceusus  reports  in  this  country  have  shown  its  duplication  iu  each 
one  of  several  decades.  In  Great  Britain  the  increase  of  wealth  within 
thirty  years  past  is  commonly  estiuiated  to  have  been  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  the  numerical  increase  of  the  i>eople. 

WAGES  D©  NOT  NECESSARILY  FALL  AS  POPULATieN  BEC03£ES  D£>'S£. 

Without  now  insisting  upon  the  doctrine  that  capital  and  not  laud  is 
the  fund  out  of  which  wages  are  paid,  it  cannot  l>e  shown  that  the  gain 
of  laborers,  as  respects  wages,  by  an  ex])ansion  of  capital  greater  ihan 
that  of  their  own  numbers,  may  not  exceed  what  they  \osii  by  the  fact 
tliat  the  area  of  land  is  a  tixed  quantity.  There  is.  therefore,  no  sound 
basis  for  the  theory  that  there  is  any  necessary  tendency,  irresistible  or 
r<*sistible,  to  a  fall  in  \va;;es  and  to  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of 
hi  borers,  as  the  ]K)])u]ation  ot'  countries  bccom(*s  more  dense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  often,  concuirently  \vit]i  an  enhirgemrnt  ofiK^pu- 
iation,  a  real  and  substantial  iniju'iivenu'nr  in  wages,  nitt  merely  a< 
stated  in  nH)nry.  but  in  their  command  over  the  ni*c«'.NMties and  cunifurts 
of  life. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  <iuestion  of  fact,  whetlier  there  there  hds 
been  a  tall  nr  rise  in  real  wa;:es,  like  the  tiuesti(»n  uf  tact  whether  ihexv 
has  been  a  tall  or  rise  in  the  value  i»f  nniney  as  nn^a^ured  in  comuiodi 
ties,  is  open  to  possibilities  of  ccmstant  dispute.  ^Statistics  may  li«* 
brought  forward  to  sustain  both  sides  of  each  of  these  ipiestions.  But 
in  respect  to  wages,  there  is  one  ease  in  wliieli  the  question  is  vi-ry  niueh 
narriiweti,  and  that  is.  the  ease  in  wiiieli  Iabori*rs  are  fetl  and  I«HlgiMi  h\ 
Their  eniploytMs.  If  their  money  wa;;i*>  have  reinaineii  the  same  with:n 
fifty  years  past,  the  condition  of  laiKiirrs  of  that  class  niusl  have  in; 
priived,  inasnuicii  as  the  atlvanct*  in  the  arts  and  inaciiinery  has  durin,; 
that  time  ehea])ened  the  cost  and  {iricr  nf  clotiiingof  (he  same  •rr.ide,  .i^ 
well  as  of  manv  articles  of  conit'ort   and  ev«*n  iuxnrv.     If  their  ni«iXit** 

•  •  • 

wages  have  increaMMl.  while  tliere  has  been  a  lall  in  the  prii'es  of  i*vrr\ 
ihitig  which  they  are  under  the  necessit\  of  purchasing,  the  iuipn>ve 
nient  in  their  c(»nditiou  must  be  still  more  marked.     The  Ial»orer>  oi 
that  class  are  not  a  large  fr.iction  of  the  whole  mass  of  Ldnirers.  but  st:! 
they  are  very  nnfneroiL<.  and  \\r  may  be  .snre  ili.it  theie  e.inn«*t  ha\»- 
been  a  sieatly  aiivance  fi\er  a  Inn;:  period  uf  ti::ie  in  f  lie  cundition  «*f . 
large  cliiss  of  Iaborei>.  wit  hour  an  advaiit-e  in  some  de^r«'e  coni-^'Kiad 
ing  to  it  in  the  condition  of  laboirrs  uf  all  cias>e>,  in.isniueh  as  the  UihI 
eney  to  an  e«piaIization  of  wiges,  aitliou;:;i  not  s«i  stri»ng  a  ton  e  .is  :t  ;ji 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  i'^  nevertheless  constantly  openiiiu^.  ao.l 
with  a  sensible  degree  of  etliiieiicy. 
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Ti  ttj  litt:  i:  1^  nic  iv  mc  a»  n  iute>  ihvx. 
of  i«i»sierrB:acvi^  ncr  vitk  arj  ot^maixvL  »> 

rt    i^'Divr  m  :iiA:  Svw  cantiv..  wiih 


t  1^  i-^coiij^  i*cfT  dAv  iL  ISa:^  and  han^  ut^w  rtws-.  ro 
2Sr  <ifsis§  i^ts  dav :  auc  liu:.  moK'  or  mk^  miArt^  omriY^ 
bav^  uetfL  madt-  dunnp  iiK«  same  t^iim'  ir.  al*.  thr^ 
in  tbe  adjiaoen:  cvmnnies. 

tiie  piuac-  of  GtMdaDitk.  vfaa  is  tbe  iaii|!i»a^  os!  tbe 
Jotuftaoii.  toQctNic  Doihizx^  which  be  did  noi  adivn.  mibi^ 
aK"  fAwniiiar  m  tbe  booaaboid^  of  ibe  Enirbab 
and. of  aL  hv  poetry,  no  hiNtf^axv  ofWner  qnotad  ibaii 


««^t£ 


I 


iT  not  have  bem  tbe  imrpoae  of  Goldanilh  lo  maeh  tbai 

daeaj  wbere  wealth  accnmnlatafi  and  a^  a  oMHi^iieiioe  of  it» 

box  it  ia  oot  doobcfdl  that  thoae  liiM«  carnr  that  lupli- 

to  Boat  of  rhnar  who  read  tbem.    2Cor  is  it  dimhcfiil  that  tbe  ar- 

of  wealth  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  frw,  if  it  dtieci  not  crealv' 

tbe  many*  may  aeem  to  create  it  by  makinir  it  mow 

bv  eouuaatfi. 


CAnXAL   TWOTECTS    L.ABOB    FBOM    THS    DAKOBS 


OIT    IIY 


whaierer  view  may  have  been  intended  to  be  pneaeuted  by  Gold* 
and  whatever  mav  be  the  errors  into  whieh  a  eareleaa  obaervar 
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may  be  led  by  deceptive  appearances,  it  must  be  trae  that  the  accamu- 
latioD  of  wealth,  in  the  sense  of  capital  as  distingaished  from  land,  is 
a  saving  force  which  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  in  the  accamnla- 
tion,  may  rescue  laborers  from  the  disadvantage  imposed  ui)on  them  by 
the  circumstance  that  their  numbers  teud  to  multiply  while  the  area  of 
land  must  remain  a  stationary  quantity.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless 
are,  good  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  should 
be  doused  rather  than  concentrated  in  great  masses  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  or  corporations,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  such  concentration^ 
however  objectionable  upon  other  grounds,  diminishes  the  favorable 
effect  of  an  increase  of  wealth  upon  wages.  And  even  if  the  manner 
in  which  the  ownership  of  capital  is  distributed  is  a  matter  of  some  de- 
gree of  consequence  to  laborers,  they  will  be  benefited  by  the  increase 
of  capital,  with  any  distribution  of  its  ownership  which  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  possible. 

Advancing  civilization  and  expanding  wealth  do  not  make  everybody 
rich,  but  they  make  many  rich,  and  secure  to  a  vastly  greater  number 
a  reasonable  competence,  while  they  make  nobody  poor.  In  the  savage 
condition,  or  in  the  state  of  nature,  however  pleasingly  they  may  be  de- 
picted in  the  pages  of  imaginative  writers  and  of  the  poecs,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  all  the  circumstances  which  define  and  constitute  pov- 
erty, insufficient  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  and  not  infrequently  such 
a  lack  of  one  or  all  of  them  as  to  be  fatal  to  life,  are  the  universal  lot  of 
mankind. 

OjQe  of  the  obvious  and  direct  methods  by  which  governments  can 
benefit  the  condition  of  laborers  is  to  promote  the  creation  and  en- 
largement of  wealth  by  wholesome  laws,  and  by  not  themselves  con- 
suming capital  in  useless  and  unproductive  exi)enditurcs,  or  in  a  wasteful 
and  extravagant  management  in  necessary  expenditure. 

But  a  mere  increase  in  the  aggregate  annual  [)rodnction,  and  in  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  a  country  is  not  the  only  thing  which  is  important 
to  laborers.  They  are  vitiiUy  interested  in  the  pix)i>ortional  share  of 
the  annual  production  which  falls  to  them  as  wages.  It  is  certain  that 
governments  can  affect  the  amount  of  that  share  by  their  metho«Irt  of 
taxation,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  can  directly  affect  it  in  any 
other  way.  If  wages  are  down  to  the  minimum  limit  of  a  ban'  sub- 
sistence, the  entire  public  taxation  must  be  thrown  upon  laud  or  capital, 
or  both. 

TAXATION  BEABS  UNJUSTLY  UPON  LABOR. 

But  in  a  country  like  this,  in  which  the  margin  of  wages  above  the 
limit  of  subsistence  is  large,  it  is  quite  possible  to  thruw  the  whule 
bunlen  of  taxation  upon  labor,  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  too  much 
evidence  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  national  legislation  in  that 
direction.  The  most  striking  fact  looking  that  way  was  the  re|K'aK  10 
y«  ars  ago,  of  the  taxes  ui>on  incomes  and  ui>on  the  succeiision  to  estattY^, 
which  substantially  relieved  land  and  capital  from  any  contribution 
whatever  towanls  the  extinguishment  of  the  great  debt  of  the  civil  war. 
the  rrlief  being,  necessiirily,  at  the  ex[)ense  of  labor.  Both  those  tax«*« 
are  ini[K)sed  in  most  European  countries,  and,  so  far  as  1  have  infur- 
matiuii,  the  tax  upon  the  suceession  to  i*states  is  imposed  in  lUl  of  thi*ni. 
It  was  ini|N)sed  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  Adam  Smith  s|M)ko  of  it 
as  bi'in;*  in  his  day  a  tax  universsil  in  Kuro|»e.  William  of  Orange  in- 
trixluciMl  it  fi-om  Holland  inti>  England  nearly  two  hundnnl  yi*ar!(  a^'o, 
and  no  British  Parliament,  although  that  body  is  |HH*uliarly  the  rt'prv- 
seutativc  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kiogdomi  has  felt  strong  enough 
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to  venture  upon  the  experiment  of  repealing  it  Under  the  present  Glad- 
stone ministry  tt  has  even  been  made  more  productive.  An  American 
Congress  felt  strong  enough  to  repeal  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
yast  estates  of  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  W.  B.  Astor,  Stewart,  Goelet^ 
Moses  Taylor,  and  of  nxunerous  other  owners  of  millions  who  have  diea 
within  the  last  decade,  have  been  relieved  of  any  contribution  to  a 
oountry  to  whose  protecting  and  favoring  laws  their  fortunes  were  largely 
dne.  In  each  of  the  countries,  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  neither  of 
Uiem  being  as  rich  as  our  own,  the  succession  tax  yields  about  $25,000,000 
annually,  the  tax  rising  as  the  nearness  of  relationship  between  the  re- 
cipients and  the  decedent  diminishes,  and  being  highest  when  estates, 
or  iK>rtions  of  estates,  go  to  strangers. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOB — OHILD  LABOB. 

Upon  the  policy  of  a  compulsory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  wage 
labor,  and  upon  another  policy  which  is  of  the  same  class  and  kin,  that 
CKf  prohibiting  the  employment  in  shops,  factories,  and  mines  of  young 
children,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  three  following  observations: 

First.  That  if  they  are  effectively  enforced  it  must  be  by  the  national 
authority,  since  the  competition  between  producers  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  render  it'  exceedingly  difficult  and  probably 
impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  unity  and  concurrence  of  State 
legislation. 

Second.  That  it  is  no  objection  to  these  policies  that  they  may  place 
hb  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  foreign  producers.  In  a  country 
of  the  extent  and  varied  resources  of  the  United  States,  our  submission 
to  any  such  competition  is  certainly  a  purely  optional  act,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  an  act  from  which  all  sound  reasons  combine  to  dis- 
enade  us. 

Third.  That  these  policies  are  .in  the  line  of  the  wisdom  of  prescribing 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  which  we  find  in  the  code  of  Moses,  who  was, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  familiar  language  of  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
the  greatest  law-giver,  and  who  is  believed  by  all  devout  Christians 
and  by  all  devout  Jews  to  have  been  directly  inspired  by  the  Divine 
Creator. 

LAND'TBNTJBE. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  system  of  land  ownership  which  seems  to  re- 
quire any  change,  either  in  the  interest  of  laborers  or  in  the  interest  of 
anybody  else.  The  scheme  of  destroying  the  individual  proprietorship 
of  land  may  be  dismissed  as  an  impracticable  folly.  It  can  never  be 
eanied  out,  and  it  would  work  nothing  but  mischief  if  it  could  be  car- 
tied  out 

Nor  am  I  able  to  see  what  laborers  have  to  gain  by  the  spoliation  of 
one  class  of  land-holders  for  the  benefit  of  other  classes  of  land-holders, 
try  the  method  of  imposing  a  penal  rate  of  taxation  upon  real  estate  not 
in  actual  and  productive  use,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  condition 
of  a  vast  amount  of  real  estate  in  a  new,  wide,  and  only  partially  occu- 
pied country.  Unoccupied  land  must  be  beld,  either  by  the  Govern- 
Bient,  in  wMoh  case  it  pays  no  taxes,  or  by  individuals  who  purchased 
it,  and  had  a  right  to  purchase  it,  in  the  expectation  (often  disappointed) 
that  the  rise  in  its  value  would  equal  or  exceed  the  interest  on  the  pur- 
diaae  price,  and  in  the  further  expectation  that  an  immemorial  rule  of 
quality  in  taxation  would  not  be  changed  to  their  ruin,  for  reasons 
MiTing  no  connection  with  the  revenue  purpose  of  taxation.    The  pre-. 
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Bumption  is  always  against  the  exi>ediency  of  changing  any  longostab- 
lished  system  of  apportioning  direct  taxes  among  different  classes  of 
property,  and  no  change,  even  if  it  is  an  improvement,  can  be  made 
wilhont  working  a  good  deal  of  injustice.  The  burden  of  a  direct  tax 
upon  property,  even  if  the  principle  of  the  imposition  of  it  is  unsound, 
distributes  itself,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  more  or  less  fairly  upon  all  in- 
terests. An  old  tax  has  been  well  likened  to  an  old  shoe  which  has 
fitted  itself  by  use  to  the  foot  much  better  than  a  new  shoe  can  be  fitted 
to  it  by  any  shoemaker,  however  skillful.  The  true  philosophy  in  re- 
spect to  both  shoes  and  taxea  is  not  to  substitute  new  ones,  so  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  keep  tbe  old  ones  in  use  by  any  reasonable  amount  of 
amendment  and  repair.  There  has  been  in  Oalifomia  some  tax  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  objected,  and  it  was  more  or  less  justi- 
fied by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  extensive  absorption  of  its 
presently  available  lands  by  the  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  but 
there  are  no  circumstances  elsewhere  in  this  country  which  can  give 
any  proper  occasion  for  it. 

NO  PRESENT  TENDENCY  TO  GREAT  LAND  SPECULATION. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  special  tendency  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  on  the  part  of  capital,  individual  or  corporate  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  to  absorb  and  hold  large  bodies  of  land.  Capital 
does  not  take  that  direction  to  anything  lUke  the  extent  that  it  did  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  first  part  of  this.  As  aeon 
as  the  country  had  recovered  itself  somewhat  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  public  confidence  was  strengthened  by  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  there  was  an 
almost  universal  disposition  on  the  part  of  rich  men  to  invest  in  largo 
tracts  of  land.  I  am  myself  old  enough  to  know  it  by  oral  relations*  bal 
the  evidences  of  the  fact  are  abundant  in  the  records  and  histories  of 
the  country.  The  misfortunes  which  consigned  Robert  Morris^  the 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  to  a  poor  debtor's  prison  in  his  old  age,  are 
well  known  to  have  originated  in  land  speculations.  How  extensive 
they  were  may  be  inferreil  from  the  fact  that  about  1796  he  put  six  mil- 
lion acres  into  a  company,  the  North  American  Land  Company,  and 
made  use  of  the  shares  to  settle  some  of  his  debts,  and  esi>eeially  with 
his  European  creditors.  The  land  operations  of  another  Philadelphiaa. 
William  Bingham,  the  richest  man  in  America  of  that  day,  were  even 
more  extensive.  I  know  most  about  his  oi>eration8  in  Maine*  which  i« 
my  native  State.  He  made  two  purchases  there,  one  of  about  fom 
townships,  by  buying  up  nearly  all  the  tickets  in  a  land  lottery  in«t2 
tutedby  Massachusetts  for  the  benefit  of  its  Revolutionary  offioenik  and 
one  of  one  million  acres.  There  has  always  been  a  tradition  that  near 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  proposition  for  tbe 
whole  mass  of  public  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  round 
numbers  10,000  square  miles.  Wherever  there  was  wealth  there  weiv 
buyers  of  vast  masses  of  land.  The  Brown  family,  of  Providence^  R.  U 
which  founded  and  endowed  the  university  of  that  name,  bought  gm^ 
tracta  in  the  State  of  2^ew  York.  I  know  that  the  wealthy  familm  in 
Boston,  the  Bowdoins,  Winthrops,  Searses,  and  others,  did  the  samr 
thing  in  Maine.  My  father,  who  received  his  legal  education  in  that  rixy . 
then  town,  between  1803  and  1806,  has  also  told  me  that  the  B<Mit4»Q 
speculations  were  very  large  in  the  Genesee  (N.  Y.)  countiy,  in  Georgia, 
and  in  the  Yaioo  ooantry,  in  what  is  now  Missianippi.  The  la^t  Daaed 
■peciilati<H&8  were  minoos,  and  involved  to  many  bankniptcies  that  a 
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wit  of  the  town  commemorated  them  in  some  poetry,  a  travesty  of  the 
old  song  about  Oaptain  Eidd,  of  which  the  harden  was : 

"I  bought  Tazoo  lands, 
And  I  failed,  and  I  failed.'' 

The  hitest  exhibition  of  a  disposition  in  this  conntry  to  buy  large 
bodies  of  agricoltoral  lands  was  in  1835-^36,  when  the  Government  sales 
in  a  single  year  reached  $20,000,000,  a  great  sum  in  tiiat  day,  which 
caoaed  Uie  issne  by  President  Jackson  of  the  famoos  ^^specie  circular,'' 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  speculation  by  prohibiting  the  receipt  at 
the  land  offices  of  any  other  kind  of  money  than  coin.  ^Diat  was  nearly 
flfl^  years  ago.  There  is  no  present  indication  that  our  rich  men  are 
likely  for  an  indefinite  time  to  speculate  in  agricultural  lands,  and  it  is 
not  a  danger  against  which  we  have  any  pn^sent  need  to  guard. 

^^BONANZA"  FABMS. 

Passing  to  the  somewhat  different  question,  whether  &rming  upon  a 
great  scale  is  so  much  more  profitable  than  farming  upon  a  small  scale, 
that  there  is  a  danger  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  legislation, 
that  large  farms  will  swallow  i^  small  ones,  we  have  certoinly  had  no 
experience  in  this  country  which  justifies  such  an  apprehension.  The 
late  Dr.  Glen,  whose  farming  operations  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
man  in  Oalifomia,  is  not  now  believed  to  have  profited  by  them.  In 
Bngland  the  opinion  that  large  farming  is  the  most  profitable  was  for- 
merly nearly  universal,  but  has  much  weakened  within  recent  years. 
The  belief  is  now  common  there  that  nothing  prevents  the  breaking  up 
of  large  estates  except  the  enormous  expense  of  conveying  lands,which 
practicaUy  prohibits  the  conveyance  in  fee  of  small  parcels.  On  the 
ooDtinent  of  Europe  the  prevailing  view  is  most  decided  in  favor  of  the 
superior  profitability  of  small  farms,  and  the  tendency  of  lands  is  in  the 
direction  of  being  broken  up  into  small  holdings.  When  the  movement 
of  lands  is  governed  by  commercial  considerations,  as  it  almost  every- 
where is.  and  certainly  is  in  this  country,  it  must  tend  to  fall  into  the 
hands  or  those  who  can  make  the  most  out  of  them,  and  who  therefore 
Dan  and  will  bid  the  highest  prices  for  them.  It  can  only  be  at  some 
irety  remote  time,  and  t^er  all  existing  conditions  have  been  trans- 
nmrmed,  that  small  farms  in  this  country  wiM  be  absorbed  into  large  ones 
^  any  important  extent.  Beforethat  remotetime  comes,  ifit  ever  comes, 
^ere  may  be  cases  of  the  kind,  but  they  will  be  merely  sporadic  and  ex- 
septional. 

PUBLIC  FBANOHISES. 

The  complaint  is  a  just  one,  that  our  public  authorities.  National, 
State,  and  municipal,  do  not  reserve  as  much  as  they  ought  to  receive 
horn  franchises  granted  to  individuals  and  corporations,  such  as  rights 
to  ooDStmct  railroads  and  telegraph  lines.  It  is  certain  that  more  could 
to  easily  reserved  if  those  who  administer  public  afGeurs  were  infiuenced 
t>y  any  real  and  sincere  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public 
There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  why  the  right  to  establish  and  operate 
lines  of  horse  or  steam  cars  on  or  above  the  streets  of  cities,  the  con- 
litioDS  being  first  prescribed,  should  not  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
[o  enterprises  of  that  kind,  not  requiring  an  extraordina^  amount  of 
sapitalf  a  competitive  bidding  would  result  in  obtaining  a  price  which 
vaidd  conform  pretty  nearly  to  the  true  value.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  deal 
irith  long  lines  of  railroad,  requiring  great  capitals  for  their  constmo- 
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tion.  The  French  system  is  to  reserve,  in  railroad  grants  to  companies, 
an  absolute  reversion  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  onehuudied 
years,  and  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted  in  respect  to  railroad  grants 
in  British  India.  We  familiarly  know  that  a  lease  without  rent  of  realty 
of  any  kind  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  will  command  as 
high  a  price  as  a  conveyance  iu  perpetuity.  Exactly  as  much  as  that 
cannot  be  said  of  a  lease  for  one  hundred  years,  but  the  differeuco  be- 
tween the  two  terms  of  time  is  not  very  sensible  in  human  estimatioiK 
and  it  has  been  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  botli  France  and  India, 
that  a  prescribed  reversion  to  the  country  at  the  end  of  a  century  lias 
not  materially  checked,  and  has  perhaps  not  at  all  checked,  the  eager- 
ness of  companies  to  obtain  railroad  charters. 

This  question  of  reserving  to  the  public  a  fair  compensation  for  public 
franchises  does  not  specially  concern  the  interests  of  laborers  distinct- 
ively as  such.  It  concerns  the  whole  body  of  the  taxpayers,  and  afi'ects 
labor  only  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  taxation  which  is  thrown 
upon  it. 

But,  as  affecting  taxpayers,  and  laborers  as  part  of  the  taxpayers, 
the  grievance  of  the  corrupt  or  improvident  disposal  of  public  franchises 
is  in  magnitude  far  short  of  the  grievance  of  perpetuating  public  debts. 
This  introduces  a  new  sharer  in  the  division  of  the  annual  production 
of  a  nation,  and  reduces  by  so  much  the  shares  into  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  divided.  A  public  debt  is  neither  land,  labor,  nor  capital. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  pension-roll,  and  the  economic  effects  of  such  a  r«>ll 
are  the  same,  whether  the  inscriptions  upon  it  were  originally  justifiable 
or  unjustifiable.  What  the  pensioners  or  their  predecessors  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  being  inscribed  upon  it  has  been  long  ago  expendetl. 
and  no  longer  exists  in  any  form.  What  they  now  receive  comes  one 
of  the  current  annual  production  of  land,  capital,  and  labor,  iu  whiU. 
ever  proportions  they  contribute  to  the  public  burdens.  There  is  iiotli- 
ing  else  from  which  it  can  come.  The  creation  of  [)ublic  debts  is  sonu- 
times  unavoidable,  but  it  is  for  the  interest  of  everylMwly,  except  the 
holders  of  them,  that  they  should  be  steadily  reduced,  and  finally  ev 
tinguisheil  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Xew  York,  September  6,  1883. 
Jay  Gould  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  CnAiEMAN : 

Question.  Ilave  you  seen  the  resolution  under  which  the  committet*  is 
directed  to  make  this  investigation  f    I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  nntl  the 
clause  of  chief  importance  directs  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  Hub 
ject  of  the  relations  l>etween  labor  and  capital,  the  wages  and  houn  of 
labor,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  Uniteil  States,  ami 
their  relative  condition  and  wages  as  compared  with  similar  rlttiiM*« 
abroad,  and  to  inquire  into  the  division  between  lab«>r  and  capital  of 
their  joint  productions  in  the  United  States.    Also  thesubjiH't  of  laU»r 
strikes,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  thereof,  and  the  agencies  pro«lar 
ing  the  same,  and  to  re[K)rt  wliat  legislation  should  be  adopted  to  uioti 
ify  or  remove  such  causes  and  to  iH-ovide  against  their  continaane<>  i>r 
recurrence,  as  well  a.s  an\  nthei  legislation  calculated  to  promote  liar 
monious  relations  lK*tween  c^ipital  and  labor  and  to  improve  the  i^m 
ditiou  of  the  industrial  classes  iu  the  United  States.    Mr.  Gould.  a»  ««- 
all  know  of  your  very  extensive  knowledge  of  basinoss  matters  iu  tbt* 
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Uuited  states,  the  committee  woald  like  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
suggestions  as  you  may  be  able  to  make,  which  will  perhaps  aid  us  to 
make  some  report  or  recommendations  that  may  be  of  value  to  the  coun- 
try. I  would  like,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  please,  that  you  would  give 
us  some  account  of  your  earlier,  youf  continued,  and  your  present  con- 
nection with  the  business  enterprises  of  the  country,  and,  if  you  do  not 
deem  it  impertinent  at  all,  I  would  wish  you  to  begin  with  your  early 
life  and  give  us  a  statement  as  minute  as  you  please  of  your  commence- 
ment in  ufe,  your  earlier  business  experiences,  and  the  road  by  whicii 
3'ou  have  reached  your  present  position,  together  with  a  statement  of 
your  knowledge  and  your  views  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  country 
generally,  growing  out  of  your  long  and  extensive  connection  with  them. 
After  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  more  si>ecific  questions.  You  were 
bom  in  this  State,  I  believe f — Answer.  Yes;  I  was  bom  at  Eoxbury, 
Delaware  County,  New  York. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that  from  this  city  f — A.  It  is  about  150  miles 
from  New  York  City.  I  was  bom  there  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1836, 
My  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  kept  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows.  As 
I  was  the  boy  of  the  family,  I  generally  brought  the  cows  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  assisted  my  sisters  to  milk  them,  and  drove  them  back,  and 
went  for  them  again  at  night.  I  went  barefooted  and  I  used  to  gel 
thistles  in  my  feet,  and  I  did  not  like  farming  in  that  way ;  so  1  said 
one  day  to  my  father  that  I  would  like  to  go  to  a  select  school  that  was 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  mfles  from  there.  He  said  all  right,  but  that  I 
was  too  young.  I  said  to  him  that  if  he  would  give  me  my  time  I  would 
try  my  fortune.  He  said  all  right;  that  I  was  not  worth  much  at  home 
and  I  might  go  ahead.  So  next  day  1  started  oil'.  I  showed  myself  up 
at  this  school,  and  finally  I  found  a  blacksmith  who  consented  to  board 
me,  as  I  wrote  a  pretty  good  hand,  if  I  would  write  up  his  books  at 
night.  In  that  way  I  worked  myself  through  the  school.  Then  I  got  a 
clerkship  in  a  country  store. 

Q.  What  was  your  age  at  that  time  f — A.  I  think  1  was  about  four- 
teen when  I  left  home,  as  1  spent  about  a  year  at  the  school.  Then  I 
got  into  a  country  store,  where  I  made  myself  useful,  sweeping  it  out 
every  moming  and  learning  whatl  could  about  the  business  during  the 
day.  My  duties  in  the  store  occupied  me  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  10  o'clock  at  night.  In  the  mean  time  I  had  got  quite  a  taHte  for 
mathematics,  especially  surveying  and  engineering.  I  took  that  up 
after  I  left  school,  and  as  I  was  pretty  busy  during  the  day,  I  used  to 
get  up  at  3  o'clock  in  the  moming  and  study  from  that  time  until  6 
o'clock,  and  I  very  soon  found  that  I  got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  that 
branch,  so  I  concluded  I  would  start  out  as  a  surveyor.  I  don't  know 
bat  this  is  rather  silly  stuff,  but  it  is  in  response  to  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  what  we  want.  Go  right  ahead  and  tell 
your  story  as  minutely  as  you  are  willing  to  give  it  to  us. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  heard  of  a  man  in  Ulster  County  who  was 
looking  for  an  assistant  in  making  a  map  of  the  county — a  surveyor.  I 
wrote  to  him,  and  he  wrote  back  engaging  me ;  so  one  spring  moming 
I  started  off  home.  This  man's  bargain  with  me  was  '^  $20  a  month  and 
found."  When  I  came  to  start  I  questioned  whether  I  should  take  any 
money  with  me  or  not.  I  could  have  had  it;  but  I  thought  it  was  bet- 
ter to  break  down  the  bridge  behind  me;  so  I  took  only  enou«!h  to  pay 
my  fiune.  J  met  this  gentleman  and  he  started  me  out  to  make  these 
snrveys*  The  map  he  was  making  was  one  such  as  you  have  probably 
Men,  one  on  which  all  the  roads  and  the  residences  are  located — a  map 
•bowing  the  general  topography  of  the  country*.    They  are  useftd  for  ref- 
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erenoe.  When  this  man  came  to  start  me  oat  he  gave  me  a  small  pass- 
book and  said,  ^' As  yon  go  along  yon  will  get  trostod  for  your  little  bUls, 
what  you  will  eat,  and  so  on,  and  I  will  come  ronnd  afterwards  and  pay 
the  bills."  I  thought  that  was  all  right.  I  think  it  was  on  my  second 
or  third  day  out  that  I  met  a  man  who  took  a  different  view.  I  had  staid 
at  his  house  overnight.  Iliey  charged  in  that  part  of  the  country  at 
that  time  a  shilling  for  supper,  sixpence  for  lodging,  and  a  shilling  for 
breakfast,  making  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  all.  I  took  out  my  lit- 
tle book  and  said,  '<  I  will  enter  that."  The  man  turned  on  me  witii  an 
oath,  and  said  (referring  to  my  employer),  <^  Why,  you  don't  Imow  thi« 
man  I  He  has  failed  three  times.  He  owes  everybody  in  the  county, 
and  you  have  got  money  and  I  know  it,  and  I  want  the  bill  paid.^ 
There  I  was.  I  hadn't  a  cent  in  my  pocket ;  so  I  just  pulled  my  pockets 
out  and  said  to  him :  ^<  You  can  see  that  J  tell  the  truth.  There  are  my 
pockets."  So  finally,  he  said  he  would  trust  me.  ^^PU  trust  yon,'** 
said  he,  ^'  but  I  won't  trust  that  man."  This  incident  had  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  world  had  come  to  an  end. 
This  was  in  the  morning,  and  I  could  not  have  the  heart  that  da^'  to 
ask  anybody  to  give  me  a  dinner,  so  along  about  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon I  got  faint  and  I  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  voice  is  so  low,  Mr.  Gould,  that  1  fear  the  re- 
porters do  not  get  all  you  say. 

The  Witness.  It  is  a  lot  of  silly  stuff,  but  you  have  got  me  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I?o,  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  wish  you  would  give  it  to  us 
as  minutely  as  you  can. 

The  Witness.  Well,  after  this  rebuff  I  was  naturally  timid.  It  had 
a  great  effect  upon  me,  and  I  debated  with  myself  whether  I  should  give 
up  and  go  home,  or  whether  I  should  go  ahead.  I  came  to  a  piece  of 
woods  where  nobody  could  see  me,  and  I  had  a  good  cry.  Finally  1 
thought  I  would  try  my  sister's  remedy — a  prayer.  So  I  got  down  and 
prayed,  and  felt  better  after  it,  and  1  then  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
ahead.  I  set  my  lips  close  together  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
go  ahead  and  ^<  die  in  the  last  ditch."  So  I  went  on  and  the  first  house 
I  came  to  I  determined  right  then  and  there  to  go  in  and  get  something; 
to  eat.  I  went  in  and  the  woman  treated  me  kindly,  gave  mo  some 
bread  and  milk  and  cold  meat,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  when  I 
got  ready  to  leave  1  said  to  her,  ''  1  will  enter  it  down."  She  said  all 
right.  In  the  mean  time  her  husband  came  in  and  they  both  sai<l  it  wai* 
all  right.  1  started  and  had  got,  1  guess,  about  forty  rods  away  from 
the  house  when  I  heard  him  hallooiug  to  me.  Well,  atter  the  morning 
scene  I  thought  he  was  going  to  finish  me ;  but  he  came  right  on  and 
when  he  got  up  to  me  he  said,  ^'  I  want  you  to  take  your  compass  back 
and  make  me  a  noon-mark."  That,  as  you  i)erha|)8  know,  is  a  north 
and  south  line  right  through  the  window,  marked  in  so  that  the  farmem 
can  regulate  their  clocks  by  it.  When  the  sun  strikes  the  lin«*  it  iit 
12  o^clock.  I  took  my  compass  back  and  made  the  noon-mark  fur  him. 
When  I  had  made  it^  and  was  about  to  go  away  he  said :  '*  Uow  much  is 
thatr  ''Oh,"  said  1,  *'nothiug."  *'Oh,  yes,"  Haid  he,  *•!  want  to  pay 
you  for  it.^  I  thought  a  moment,  and  ho  wont  on  to  say,  »^Our  sur 
voyor  always  charges  a  dollar  for  these  jobs.*"  Said  1,  *^  Very  well.  Take 
out  a  shilling  for  my  dinner/'  So  he  paid  mo  the  seven  shillinga. 
Everything  went  by '^shillings**  in  those  days — eight  shillings  to  th<» 
doilaV,  and  he  kept  one  and  paid  me  the  other  seven.  That  was  th<» 
first  money  I  made  in  that  busineNS,  and  it  opened  up  a  new  field  to  me. 
so  that  1  went  on  from  that  time  and  completed  the  surveys  and  paid 
my  expenses  all  that  summer  by  making  ooon-marks  at  different  ph 
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• 

When  1  got  through  with  the  snmmei's  work  my  employer  had  fidled, 
and  waa  unable  to  pay  me.  There  were  two  other  yonng  men,  wealthy 
men's  aona,  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  same  work,  and  we  three 
together  had  the  control  of  it.  I  proposed  to  them  tiiat  we  sbonld  go 
on  and  finish  the  map  onrselyes,  and  finally  we  decided  to  do  so.  Then, 
as  they  lived  in  the  county  and  were  pretty  conspicuous,  they  wanted 
to  put  their  names  to  the  map,  so  I  said  to  them,  ^^  Very  well ;  I  will 
sell  you  out  my  interest ;"  and  I  sold  out  my  interest  to  them  for  $500. 

That  was  the  result  of  my  first  summer's  work.  1  went  on  and 
finished  the  work  and  got  it  ready  for  the  engraver,  so  that  what  I  sold 
was  the  perfected  map.  That  was  a  map  of  Ulster  Oounty.  With  this 
little  capital  (which  was  a  great  deal  to  me  then)  I  went  forward  and 
made  similar  surveys  of  Albany  and  Delaware  Ck)unties.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  alone,  and  I  made  those  surveys  alone  and 
oompleted  them,  and  they  were  very  successful  in  sale,  so  that  I  made 
about  $5,000  out  of  those  maps.  About  that  time,  while  I  was  carrying 
on  these  surveys,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  take  a  femcy  to  me, 
Mr.  Zadoo  Pratt,  of  PrattsviUe.  He  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  larc^est 
tanners  in  the  country.  I  bad  done  some  surveying  for  him.  He  had 
a  very  beautiful  place  at  PrattsviUe,  and  I  fixed  mat  up  for  him,  and 
finally  he  proposed  to  me  to  go  into  the  tanning  business  with  him.  He 
knew  my  whole  history.  I  accepted  this  proposal,  and  next  day  I  started 
tor  Pennsylvania.  The  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Bailroad  had  just 
been  completed.  I  went  over  that  road,  and  found  some  very  large 
lots  of  hemlock  timber  land,  and  I  came  back  and  reported  to  Mr. 
Pratt  what  I  had  found,  and  we  decided  to  go  on.  He  sent  me  back, 
and  I  made  the  purchase  of  the  land — made  all  the  contracts  myself, 
and  tbsn  came  back,  and  took  about  fifty  or  sixty  men  down  there  with 
me  to  start  the  work.  It  was  right  in  the  woods,  fifteen  miles  from  any 
p]jM)e.  I  went  in  there  and  chopped  down  the  first  tree.  We  had  a 
pcvtable  saw-mill,  and  we  sawed  the  tree  up,  and  that  day  we  built  a 
blacksmith's  shop  out  of  the  timber.  I  slept  in  it  that  night,  on  a  bed 
made  of  hemlock  boughs.  We  went  on  and  built  the  tannery.  It  was 
a  Tery  large  one,  the  largest  in  the  country  at  that  time.  We  carried 
on  the  business  for  a  while,  and  then  I  bought  Mr.  Pratt  out,  and  sold 
the  interest  to  a  firm  in  New  York,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Mr. 
Lonp.  About  that  time  the  panic  of  1857  came,  and  of  course  every- 
thing was  very  much  disturbed — confidence  was  gone  in  almost  every 
kind  of  business,  and  money  was  almost  impossible  to  get.  I  thought 
onoe  or  twice  t^at  we  would  fail,  but  we  went  through.  Mr.  Loup 
afterwards  committed  suicide.  That  left  the  property  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  litigation  grew  out  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  still  retained  my 
early  love  of  engineering,  and  I  was  watching  the  railroads,  and  after 
the  panic  everything  went  down  very  low,  and  I  found  a  road  whose 
flrat^mortgage  bonds  were  selling  at  about  10  cents — ^The  Butland  and 
Washington  Railroad,  running  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Sutland,  Yt.  I  went 
in  and  iKiught  on  credit  a  majority  of  the  bonds  at  10  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  I  left  everything  else  and  went  into  railroading.  That  was  in 
I860.  I  took  entire  charge  of  that  road.  I  learned  the  business,  and  I 
was  president  and  treasurer  and  general  superintendent,  and  I  owned 
the  oontroUing  interest  in  the  road. 

Q.  What  points  does  that  road  connect  t — ^A.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Itonsselaer  and  Saratoga  consolidation. 

<i).  How  long  was  itf — ^A.  Sixty-two  miles.  I  gradually  brought  the 
fload  np,  and  I  kept  at  work,  and  finally  we  made  the  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  consolidation,  which  still  exists.    In  the  mean  time  my  bonds 
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had  become  good^  and  the  stock  also;  so  that  I  sold  my  stock  for 
about  120, 1  think,  and  then  I  went  West  into  Western  roads. 

The  next  road  I  took  hold  of  I  think  was  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh. The  stock  was  selling  pretty  low.  A  friend  of  mine  had  bought 
more  of  it  than  he  could  take  care  of,  and  he  came  to  me  one  night  aud 
said  that  the  next  day  he  had  got  to  fail ;  that  he  had  bought  more  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  road  than  he  could  pay 
for.  He  had  bought  it  for  about  70,  and  it  was  then  down  to  about  65. 
I  did  not  have  very  much  confidence  in  this  man,  but  I  had  in  the  prop- 
erty, so  I  told  him  I  would  do  only  one  thing.  Said  I,  '^  I  will  take 
your  hand ;  you  may  give  me  it  to-morrow  on  those  purchases."  He  did 
80  and  was  glad  to  do  it,  and  in  that  way  I  became  the  owner  of  that 
interest  in  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  road.  I  think  his  purchase 
was  made  on  an  average  at  about  70,  and  as  soon  as  people  saw  that 
there  was  some  one  there  that  could  take  care  of  it  the  stock  went  up 
and  reached  about  120  before  it  stopped.  I  took  the  road  and  bronght 
it  up,  made  a  success  of  it,  and  paid  dividends  right  from  the  start.  I 
finally  sold  that  out  or  leased  it  to  the  Pennsylvania  road. 

From  that  I  went  into  the  Union  Pacific.  My  attention  was  attracted 
to  that  road  at  that  time  I  think.  I  met  the  late  Mr.  Horace  F.  Clark 
in  Chicago.  He  and  Mr.  Schell  had  been  out  over  the  road,  and  they 
gave  me  a  good  account  of  itf  spoke  about  the  coal  deposits  and  one 
tiling  and  another,  and  I  concluded  to  buy  a  lot  of  it.  I  telegraphed 
to  New  York  an  order  to  buy  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,  from  ^down. 
I  did  not  expect  to  get  much.  Mr.  Clark  came  home  and  was  taken 
sick,  and  as  soon  as  his  brokers  found  that  his  illness  was  to  be  a  fatal 
one  they  sold  his  stock.  That  broke  the  market  down  and  filled  up 
orders  which  I  never  expected  to  get  filled,  so  that  when  I  got  home  I 
found  myself  a  very  large  owner  in  that  property,  and  I  l>egan  to  in- 
quire into  its  condition.  I  found  that  there  was  a  large  floating  debt 
to  begin  with,  which  I  did  not  know  about  before.  Then  1  found  that 
there  was  $10,000,000  of  bonds  that  came  due  in  about  a  month  or  two. 
income  bonds.  It  was  rather  a  blue  condition  of  things.  In  the  mean- 
time some  of  the  directors  were  consulting  as  to  who  should  be  the  rt*- 
ceiver  of  the  road.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  carr>'  it  through. 
80  I  told  the  directors  that  if  they  would  furnish  half  the  money  1 
would  furnish  the  other  half,  and  we  would  carry  it  through,  and  finally 
I  pressed  them  into  it  The  stock  wont  down  to  15.  I  bought  it  anil 
kept  buying  it,  and  finally  I  had  a  very  large  loss  staring  me  in  tho 
face  if  I  had  made  it;  but  instead  of  that  I  kept  on  buying,  so  that 
when  the  turn  came  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  top  to  it ;  it  went  right 
along  up  to  75.  I  immediately  went  to  work  to  bring  the  road  up.  I 
didn't  care  anything  about  the  price  in  the  market;  I  wante<l  to  give 
it  a  substantial  foundation.  1  went  out  over  the  road  and  startcsi 
coal  mines  to  develop  that  interest,  aud  very  soon  we  began  to  pay 
dividends  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  and  the  road  came  up.  It  never 
passed  a  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  you  to  speak  somewhat 
louder,  Mr.  Gould  f 

The  Witness.  I  can  talk  louder. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  directions  in  which  this  testimony  of  yoar» 
may  be  of  great  intert^st  and  value,  and  I  think  if  you  will  talk  some- 
what louder  the  re|K)rter8  for  the  press  will  be  able  to  hear  you  better. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  like  to  parade  myself  before  the  public,  but 
inasmuch  as  you  have  got  me  into  it  I  had  better  give  it  flrankly,  I  bqik 
IKwe. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  I  ask  these  qnestiona 
for  a  pablic  pmpose,  and  it  is  qaite  apparent  that  yon  answer  with 
some  reluctance.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Gould  to  give  us  as  much  of  his 
I>er8onal  history  and  connection  with  the  great  business  interests  of  the 
country  as  he  will,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  any  harm  to  the  Amer- 
ican i>eopIe  to  hear  it. 

The  Witness.  [Oontinuing.]  When  this  road  began  to  be  a  financial 
Buocess  there  arose  at  once  a  great  clamor  that  it  waa  <<  Jay  Oould's  road.'^ 
After  it  became  a  dividend-paying  property  and  a  demonstrated  success, 
tiiere  seemed  to  arise  all  at  once  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  great  out- 
cry that  it  was  *^  Jay  Gould's  road,"  as  though  it  were  a  dangerous  thing 
to  have  one  man  control  a  road.  However,  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
bow  to  public  opinion,  so  I  took  an  opportunity  whenever  I  could  to 
place  the  stock  in  investors'  hands,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
months,  instead  of  my  owning  the  control  of  the  road  1  was  entirely  out, 
and  the  stock  was  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  price  at  which  I  had  sold 
it)  and  was  all  in  the  hands  of  investors,  men  who  had  bought  it  for  in- 
come. Instead  of  there  being  thirty  or  forty  stockholders,  there  were 
between  six  and  seven  thousand,  the  investmests  representing  the  sav- 
inga  of  many  widows  and  orphans,  for  there  were  a  great  many  lady 
stockholders. 

Q.  That  was  about  what  year  t — A.  That  was  about  three  or  four 
years  ago  after  Oongress  had  enacted  some  very  harsh  legislation,  which 
really  amounted  to  an  abrogation  of  the  contracts  which  they  had  made 
in  order  to  get  the  road  through  in  its  early  stages. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Thurman  act  f — A.  I  refer  to  the  Thurman  act. 
That  closed  my  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  road. 

The  next  great  enterprise  that  I  became  connected  with  (I  don't  know 
that  I  should  call  it  a  great  enterprise,  though)  was  the  Missouri  Pacific 
road.  I  one  day  bought  of  Mr.  Commodore  Garrison  the  control  of  that 
road.  It  was  a  road  running  from  Saint  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  287  miles 
.long.    After  a  short  negotiation  with  Mr.  Garrison  he  gave  me  his 

J'>rice  just  as  we  are  talking  here,  and  I  said,  <<  All  right,  I  will  take 
t,"  and  I  gave  him  a  check  for  it  that  day  and  closed  the  matter  up  and 
took  the  road.  RailrQads  had  then  got  to  be  a  sort  of  hobby  with  me — 
1  didn't  care  about  the  money  I  made,  I  took  the  road  more  as  a  play- 
thing to  see  what  I  could  do  with  it ;  I  had  passed  the  time  when  I 
cared  about  mere  money-making.  My  object  in  taking  the  road  (if  you 
can  appreciate  that)  was  more  to  show  that  I  could  make  a  combination 
and  mf^e  it  a  success.  So  I  took  this  road  and  commenced  developing 
ity  bringing  in  other  lines  which  would  be  tributary  to  it,  extending 
branches  into  new  country  where  I  could  develop  coal  mines,  and  so  on. 
I  continued  to  develop  that  road  until,  I  think,  we  have  now  in  the 
system  controlled  by  it  about  10,000  miles  of  railroad. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  roads  that  make  up  that  system,  and  what  are 
the  points  connected  by  themt — A.  The  roads  extend  now  from  Saint 
Louis  through  to  Kansas  City  and  to  Omaha.  That  is  on  the  west  side. 
There  is  another  line  extending  on  the  east  side.  They  both  run  to 
Omaha.  Then  there  are  two  lines  extending  from  Saint  Louis  through 
to  Mexico,  one  connecting  at  El  Paso  with  the  Texas  Pacific  and  the 
other  at  Laredo,  which  is  on  the  direct  line  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  An- 
other line  runs  from  Saint  Louis  to  Gidveston  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  point  where  all  those  roads  concentrate  t — A.  They 
concentrate  at  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Toledo.  Those  are 
the  eastern  termini.    I  think  the  property  when  I  took  it  wae  earning 
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about  $70,000  a  -weelL  gross.    I  have  just  leoeived  a  statement  of  the 
gross  earnings  for  ^t  month,  which  amount  to  tS^lOO^OOO  for  the  month. 
Q.  That  would  be  over  $61,000,000  per  annum  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Call  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  earnings  of  that  road  alone  or  the  earnings  of  the  sys- 
tem f — A.  The  earnings  of  the  system  controlled  by  that  road.  While 
we  have  been  doing  tMs  we  have  made  the  country  through  which  the 
lines  pass  rich:  we  have  developed  coal  mines;  we  have  developed  cat- 
tle raising,  and  we  have  largely  developed  the  production  of  cotton;  so 
that  we  lufcve  in  fact  created  this  earning  power  by  the  development  of 
that  railroad  system. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Are  those  10,000  miles  of  railroad  ftdly  constructed  f — A.  All  com- 
pleted. 

Q.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  system,  or  any  road  which  will  be  part 
of  the  system,  remaining  unconstructed  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  all  com- 
pleted.   I  stopped  buil&ig  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Those  roads  pass  through  what  States  and  Territories  f — ^A.  They 
pass  through  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missomi, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

Q.  They  do  not  touch  New  Mexico  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  end  at  BlPaso. 
Our  line  connects  there  with  the  Mexican  Oentral  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific 

Q.  You  anticipate  Mexican  connections,  I  suppose f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  are  two  roads  buildingnow  to  Mexico.  There  is  one  building  from 
El  Paso  south  called  the  Mexican  Oentral.  There  is  another  firom  La- 
redo to  Mexico  which  connects  with  our  line.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  a  projected  road  of  our  own  system  through  to  Mexico,  but  very 
little  work  has  been  done  on  that.  The  other  two  enterprises  are  pretty 
well  forward  towards  completion. 

By  Mr.  Oall  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  that  $5,100,000  monthly  earnings  that  you  spoke 
of  a  while  ago,  I  did  not  quite  understand  whether  that  was  the  earn- 
ing of  the  Missouri  Pacific  or  of  all  the  roads  f — A.  The  earnings  of  the 
system.    The  lines  are  all  operated  by  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  You  meant  the  gross  earnings  of  the  10,000  miles  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  that  for  such  a  system  there  must  be  an  eastern  terminus 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  our  eastern  termini  are  at  Toledo 
and  Detroit,  where  we  connect  with  the  water  lines  through  the  Cans 
dian  canals. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  arrangement  with  the  great  through  railroad 
•lines  that  run  to  the  Atlantic  coast f — A.  No,  sir;  we  connect  with  all 
of  them.    We  do  not  give  a  preference  to  any. 

Q.  Have  you  other  railroad  enterprises  that  you  are  now  eonneoti^ 
with  f — A.  Well,  I  am  a  director  in  various  railroads ;  but  I  mak««  it  a 
rule  to  keep  very  concentrated,  and  when  I  went  into  this  systi'm  I  put 
my  whole  strength  into  it.    I  do  not  like  to  scatter  around. 

Q.  What  you  do  yon  like  to  do  well  f — A.  Oh,  no ;  but  the  panii* 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Whatotherof  the  larger  business  enterpriiWH  of  the 
countiy  are  you  connected  with,  or  have  you  been  personally  coonected 
with,  if  any  f— A.  I  am  a  director  in  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bail- 


toad,  and  in  du  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  Bailr»ad.  1  am  a  director  also 
in  the  Ddaware,  Lackavonna  and  Western,  in  the  Kew  Tork  and  liTew 
England,  and  in  a  great  many  smaller  roads  which  yon  have  not  heard 
BnehaboaL 

Q.  How  is  it  ae  to  other  forms  of  business  enterprise  than  railroad- 
ingf — A.  I  am  interested  in  the  telegraph. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  connected  with  the  telegraph  system  of  the  ooirn- 
tty  Ibr  qoite  a  Dumber  of  years,  have  you  not  t — A.  Ye8.Bir.  The  rail - 
TOM  and  telegraph  systems  rather  go  hand  id  hand.  They  are,  as  it 
wen,  complementary  parts  of  a  great  instrumeDt  of  civilization,  and 
frmn  my  connectjon  with  railroads  I  natnrally  became  acquainted  with 
the  telegrapfa  business,  and  gradually  became  interested  in  it,  and,  as  I 
thoagbt  well  of  it  as  au  investmeut,  I  kept  increasiDg  my  interest. 

Q.  You  have  l>eea  coonevted  with  more  than  one  telegraph  company 
which  finally  merged  id  the  Western  Union  Company,  hare  you  notf — 
A.  Tes,  sir.  The  Union  Pacific  Itailroud  hod  an  iuterest  in  a  company 
nlled  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc  Telegraph  Company,  and  when  I  con- 
trolled that  road  I  was  largely  ioterested  in  the  telegraph  line,  and  I 
mdetrtook  to  make  that  asset  good  by  building  it  up  as  a  rival  to  the 
Western  Union.  We  extended  onr  line  considerably,  bat  found  it 
nther  up-hill  work,  and  we  found  that  our  interest  lay  more  with  the 
Weatem  Union  a^  to  railroad  business,  because  through  them  we  oould 
rHHSh  every  point  in  the  country,  wbile  through  our  small  telegraph 
eompany  we  could  not  do  our  business  very  well  off  from  our  own  line 
of  road.  Out  of  that  fact  grew  the  offer  to  sell  tbe  ^outrol  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  to  the  Western  Uniou  Company.  At  that  time — at 
the  time  that  I  sold  that — a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  was  the  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  I  supposed  that  he  was  to  be  made  geu- 
•nl  manager  of  the  Western  Union  in  the  consolidation,  but  after  the 
emuDlidation  was  perfected  that  was  not  done,  and  I  made  up  my  uiiud 
ttot  I  would  pat  this  man  at  the  hrad  of  as  big  u  company  as  I  tiud 
taken  him  from.  I  refer  to  General  Eckert.  Sol  started  another  com- 
puiy,  the  American  Union.  That  was  the  object  of  it.  We  carried  it 
itarward  until  a  proposition  was  made  to — well,  the  Western  Union  went 
down  and  I  bought  a  large  interest  iu  that  stock.  Ifonudthat  the  only 
miy  oot  was  to  put  them  together — that  an  opposition  could  not  sus- 
tain itself  and  I  bought  a  very  large  interest  in  the  Western  Union, 
■nd  oat  of  that  grew  the  present  state  of  things.  The  two  were  pat 
together  and  General  Eckert  became  the  geoeral  manager  of  the  whole 
qntem.  In  time  1  thought  bo  much  of  tiie  property  and  its  earning 
power  that  I  kept  increasing  my  interest.  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
Mt  my  income  go  into  things  tbat  I  was  in  myself,  to  show  my  taiit  in 
Oom;  so  I  never  sold  any  of  my  interest,  but  devoted  my  inoome  to 
Increasing  it.    That  is  the  whole  history  of  that 


Tbe  telegraph  interest,  as  I  said  a  f^w  minntes  ago,  is  blended  *^ 
tto  railroads.    Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  to  yoo. 

Q.  Please  explain  it— A.  The  Western  TTnloo  Tslet  . 
lias  ooDtraots  with  the  railroad  system  of  the  ooantty^tBta 
Biles  of  eompleted  road.    It  is  a  joint  armngMMnl  J£_m  „. 
otaDpany,  for  instanoe,  in  these  oonbaots  Mgnm  n  jftMIIL  .f.*\* 
ttw railroads  ftee  over  ilaantire  KnUa.  tmtBrtfSW  ^^ 
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what  is  of  far  more  valae  than  that,  they  give  them  free  office  rent  and 
free  service  of  their  operators  in  thousands  of  little  offices  where  the 
whole  earnings  of  a  year  would  not  pay  the  salary  of  an  operator.  That 
arrangementhas  given  the  Western  Union  a  hold  upon  an  immense  sys- 
tem which  it  could  not  have  got  in  any  other  way.  For  instance,  to- 
day take  our  25,000  operators  in  the  Western  Union  system,  if  we  paid 
them  all  salaries,  if  their  salaries  were  all  on  our  pay-rolls  our  gross  earn- 
ings would  not  pay  them — the  gross  earnings  of  the  telegraph  business 
would  not  pay  that  expense  alone,  the  salary  roU^  to  say  notiiing  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  lines. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  paid  all  those  operators  at  the  rates  at  which  you 
pay  those  you  do  pay  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  are  about  10,000 
offices  that  are  maintained  in  that  way.  Now,  of  course,  no  company 
could  maintain  itself  under  that  expense;  we  could  not  do  it  with  our 
vast  system,  and,  of  course,  no  opposition  could.  That  is  the  strength 
of  that  Western  Union  property,  in  my  estimation. 

Q.  And  those  contracts  are  for  what  periods  of  time  f — A.  From 
twenty- live  to  fifty  years,  and  some  of  them  perpetual. 

Q.  So  that  the  Western  Union  Company  is  really  interwoven  with 
the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir:  for  instance, 
when  there  comes  a  great  storm,  if  the  telegraph  lines  belongeil  to  a 
separate  and  independent  company  it  would  have  to  send  out  men  all 
over  the  country  to  get  up  the  wires,  but  as  it  is,  the  railroads  do  the 
repairing,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  done  so  quickly.  They  have  to 
do  it  in  onler  to  do  their  own  business,  to  run  their  trains. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  it  would  cost  per  year  to  do  the  business  of 
the  Western  Union  without  that  advantage  t  Your  entire  expenses  art* 
now  some  $9,000,000  out  of  the  $17,000,000  you  earn  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  there  were  no  raili-oads  and  no  such  contracts  as 
you  have  described,  and  no  dependence  upon  tbose  other  agenries,  and 
yoii  did  that  business  all  yourselves  and  did  it  as  well  as  it  IsdontMiow, 
what  would  it  cost  ? — A.  1  tbink  it  would  cost  more  than  double  Xhv  vn- 
tire  gross  earnings  of  telegraphing  in  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
take  25,000  operators  at  $70  a  month;  that  would  be$l,75(K0U<ta  month, 
it'  I  figure  right,  for  that  service  alone.  Well,  the  Wt?steni  Union  dofs 
not  earn  more  than  that,  its  gross  earnings  are  a  little  less  than  that. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  oi>eratorsyou  have  got  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  500,000  miles  of  wire  and  all  that  vsist  ]>lant.  8o  that,  except 
for  the  combinations  which  I  have  descril)ed,  thousands  of  little  oflit-t^s 
would  have  to  be  closed  unless  the  Government  would  come  in  and  pay 
the  money  themselves. 

NO  EFFICIENT  TELEGBAPU  SYSTEM  POSSIBLE  INDEPENDENT  OF   THE 

WESTERN   UNION   COMPANY. 

Q.  Tliese  contracts  of  which  yon  speak  are  exclusive  as  against  other 
conipiinies.  but  do  you  understand  that  they  arc  of  such  a  charart«*r 
that  they  would  prevent  the  Government*  if  it  saw  fit,  from  availing  it- 
self of  those  s;inie  railroad  connections  and  niilnmd  agencies  f — A.  Thi* 
G(»verninent  might  condemn  the  right  of  way  along  the  roads  (although 
nuiny  of  them  are  already  so  (HU'Upieil  that  then*  is  no  nwiu  for  iuhii 
tional  poles),  but  theri^'hlsin  tlie  stations,  and  the  free  o|K*rator>,t Iio>4- 
they  could  not  get  ;  those  advantages  are  si^eureil  to  us  by  coiiinui.  ;iii«i 
neither  the  Government  nor  any iHNly  else  couhl  iuterfen*  with  tho^c- 
contracts.  They  could  go  the  extent  of  condemning  the  right  of  way, 
but  that  would  cost  an  euonuoas  sum.    If  the  Government  uodenouk 
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to  condemn  the  right  of  way  along  those  roads  you  can  see  what  a  sum 
they  would  have  to  pay,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  telegraphy  because  the  severe  storms,  the  sleet  storms  and  things 
of  that  kina,  get  the  wires  down  and  you  must  have  railroad  fieusilities 
to  get  them  up  rapidly  again. 

Q.  And  those  railroad  facilities  are  now  secured  by  contract  to  the 
Western  Union  Company  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  unless  the  Government  could  secure  the  rights  of  the 
Western  Union  Company,  it  would  be  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  in 
operating  its  telegraph  lines  f — A.  Oh,  it  would  be  perfectly  impracti- 
<»ble  to  establish  any  system. 

A  OOVSBNHENT  TBLEGBAPH  WOULD  BB  MISMANAGED. 

Q.  1  did  not  think  of  getting  to  this  point  so  early,  but  we  are  there 
from  the  course  which  the  examination  has  taken.  Won't  you  please 
give  us,  therefore,  as  fully  as  you  see  fit  (and  as  you  suggested  a  little 
while  ago,  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be  kept  back  in  a  public  matter  Uke 
this),  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  postal  telegraph 
for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  or  rivaling  the  existing  telegraphic  sys- 
tems of  the  country  now  controlled  by  private  ownership  f — A.  Well,  I 
think  that  control  by  the  Government  in  such  things  is  contrary  to  our 
institutions.  A  telegraph  system,  of  all  businesses  in  the  world,  wants 
to  be  managed  by  skilled  experts.  Our  Government  is  founded  on  a 
political  idea :  that  is,  that  the  party  in  power  shall  control  the  patron- 
age ;  and  if  tlie  Government  controlled  the  telegraph,  the  heads  of  the 
general  managers  and  the  superintendents  would  come  off  every  four 
years,  if  there  was  a  change  in  politics — at  least  as  often  as  that — and 
you  would  not  have  any  such  efficient  service  as  you  have  now.  The 
very  dividend  of  the  Western  Union  depends  upon  the  company  doing 
the  business  well,  keeping  her  customers,  and  developing  the  business. 
But  if  the  Government  controlled  it — why  if  the  Democrats  were  in 
power  it  would  be  a  Democratic  telegraph,  and  if  the  Republicans  came 
into  power  it  would  be  a  Bepublican  telegraph,  and  if  the  great  Reform- 
ers came  in  I  don't  know  what  they  would  do  with  it.  1  think  they 
would 

The  Chairman.  [Interposing.]  It  will  not  be  very  important  to  de- 
cide that  nutil  they  come  in. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Ton  think  the  telegraph  would  be  made  a  political  machine  f — A. 
I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  dangers. 

MB.   aOXTLD  WILLING  TO  SELL  OUT  TO  THE  (H)VEBNMENT. 

I  would  be  periectly  willing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  let  the 
Government  try  it — to  sell  them  out  our  property  and  let  them  take 
it  and  tiy  it;  but  it  would  be  very  unjust  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, if  it  should  go  into  the  telegraph  business,  to  take  away  the 
property  of  its  own  citizens  and  make  it  valueless.  Why,  even  Mexico 
would  not  do  a  thing  like  that. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Government  taking  away  the  property  of  its 
own  citijsens;  what  action  of  the  Government  should  you  think  would 
be  doing  that  with  reference  to  the  Western  Uoion  Telegraph  Com- 
pany t — A.  Well,  it  would  be  doing  that  if  the  Government  should  un- 
dertake to  absorb  the  business  and  to  make  the  existing  telegraph  plant 
▼alueless,  so  to  speak. 
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THE  GOYEBNMENT,  IF  IT  IS  TO  CONTEOL  THE  TELEOBAPH,  IS  MOB- 
ALLY  BOUND  TO  BUY  OUT  THE  WESTEBN  UNION. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  Government  was  |^oing  into  this  busi- 
ness of  telegraphy,  after  having  encooraged  this  pnvate  enterprise  and 
the  creation  of  this  vast  private  property,  it  ought  to  buy  that  property 
out  at  a  fair  price  f — A.  Certainly.  The  Government  is  under  a  moral 
contract  to  do  that,  because  as  a  matter  of  compromise  we  agreed  with 
the  Government  that  they  might  have  tiie  right  to  buy,  and,  as  an  ad- 
ditional condition,  we  gave  the  Government  the  right  to  fix  their  own 
price  on  the  business  we  did  for  them,  and  we  are  doing  a  very  large 
business  for  them  to-day  at  almost  a  nominal  price. 

Q.  For  how  long  has  that  been  the  case  t — A.  Since  1866. 

Q.  The  time  that  statute  was  enacted f — X..  Yes,  sir:  since  the  time 
that  statute  was  enacted.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  will 
ever  take  the  property  of  her  private  citizens  and  make  it  valueless, 
especially  when  she  can  buy  it  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  a  question  that  you  will  care  to  answer, 
but  I  will  ask  it.  and  if  you  can  answer  it  without  injury  to  the  property 
you  will  probably  do  so.  Have  you  an  idea  as  to  what  the  Government 
ought  to  pay  for  that  property? — ^A.  I  think  it  ought  to  pay  what  the 
property  is  worth ;  no  more.  I  think  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
value  that  was  provided  in  the  act  is  a  very  just  one — the  method  of 
appraisal. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  Government  cares  to  try 
the  experiment  of  conducting  the  business  of  telegraphy  in  this  coun- 
try, you  would  be  willing  that  it  should  take  that  property  at  such  an 
appraisal  f 

THE  POST-OFFICE  OUGHT  TO  BE  MADE  A  PKIVATE  ENTEBPBISE. 

A.  Perfectly  williii;;.  At  the  Riuiir  titn<'.  I  tbiuk,  as  I  said  before, 
that  it  is  oonii-iiry  to  the  ;;eiiiiis  of  our  iustitutions.  1  think  it  would  l)e 
belter  today  if  they  would  take  the  post-oflice  and  have  it  run  as  an  in- 
dividual private  institution. 

Q.  That  is  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
views  and  reasons. — A.  I  think  that,  because  individual  enterprise  can 
do  things  more  economically  and  more  efficiently  than  the  Uovemmeut 
can. 

Q.  Under  the  system  of  private  enterprise,  as  ezemplifie<l  in  the  ca^e 
of  the  telegraph  and  the  railroads,  the  extremities  of  the  country  and 
the  poorer  sections  seem  to  suffer  more  than  the  large  centers  of  busi- 
ness, while  nnder  the  Government  administration  of  the  |M>st-offioe  that 
difficulty  is  ob\iated. — A.  When  the  i>ost-office  was  started  it  waa  be- 
fore railroads  were  created  (it  is  not  very  long  since  they  came  into  ex- 
istence), and  the  work  of  carrying  the  mails  has  really  come  gradually 
to  be  done  by  private  enteri>rise.  Hailroads  are  private  euter|iriws, 
and  they  are  doing  all  the  mail  carrying  today,  practically. 

Q.  The  point  where  the  Government  is  of  service  to  the  people  in  the 
post-office  administration  is  in  insuring  the  delivery*  of  correspondence 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  at  a  uniform  price.  Now,  how  could 
that  be  arranged  if  the  whole  business  was  transacted  by  private  com 
panics,  unless  they  were  all  combined  in  onef — A.  Well,  they  ]»rubably 
would  combine;  something  like  the  telegraph  system. 

Q.  The  Western  Union  now  covers  substantially  the  whole  conntr3\ 
does  it  not,  and,  aa  I  nndersiood  you,  it  has  these  oontracts  and  almosi 
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permanent  arquigements  "with  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  conn- 
tiy  f — A.  There  are  some  roads  that  are  not  included;  probably  six  or 
eight  thousand  miles  of  road  altogether  in  various  lines. 

Q.  But  they  would  probably  come  in  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  business  of  telegraphy  in  this  country  should 
remain  as  it  is,  practically  under  the  Western  Union  management  and 
oontrol,  do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  now  to  arrange  a  tariff 
of  rates  that  would  give  uniform  service  to  the  entire  country  in  the 
matter  of  piices  f — A.  I  think  we  are  gradually  doing  that.  We  have 
made  great  strides  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  company  in 
the  direction  of  uniform  tariffs. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  a  thing  that  the  common  people  (who  are  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  i)eople,  at  least  in  the 
remoter  districts)  would  appreciate  very  much.  I  have  lived  in  a  little 
country  town  a  good  deal  of  my  life,  and  I  have  paid  there  three  dr  four 
times  as  much  for  telegraphic  service  as  would  be  paid  here  in  New  York 
for  corresponding  distances;  and  in  dealing  with  an  agency  like  the  tele- 
graph, which  is  analogous  to  the  post-office,  I  think  the  people  generally 
have  a  feeling  that  the  cost  of  the  service  should  be  us  cheap  to  the  poor 
as  to  anybody,  even  if  the  great  centers  do  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
than  they  pay  now. — A.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  telegraph 
business  is  confined  to  companitivcly  few  of  the  whole  population. 

Q.  There  are  more  of  the  people  that  have  occasion  to  use  it  than  you 
might  think.  It  is  quite  generally  used. — A.  I  know  the  use  of  it  is 
largely  increasing.  As  the  rates  are  cheai>encd  the  use  becomes  more 
general. 

Q.  Yes ;  .the  people  everywhere  are  getting  to  think  that  the  tele- 
graph is  very  important  to  them.    You  appreciate  that? 

THE  TENDENCY  TOWAKD  A  UNIFORM  TARIFF  FOR  TELEGRAPHING. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  l>elieve  in  low  tariffs  and  uniform  tariffs  for  telegraph- 
ing. I  think  that  is  where  the  money  is.  I  think  that  in  New  York 
Btate  we  have  a  uniform  tariff  now.  Wo  have  been  gradually  extend- 
ing it  as  we  could  see  that  we  could  do  so  safely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  ultimately  develop  into  a  system  of 
nniform  charges  throughout  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  that  should  be  the  result  and  it  should  be  a))parent  that  private 
enterprise  can  transiict  the  business  better  than  the  Government  can, 
ion't  you  think  it  likely  that  the  talk  about  the  Government  assuming 
to  do  the  telegraphing  of  the  country  would  cease  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  how  that  is.  This  is  a  free  country  and  we  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  I  do  not  myself  object  to  discussion  about  it.  I 
im  ready  for  light. 

Q.  Wiiat,  in  your  experience  and  observation,  has  been  the  effect  of 
ittempting  competition  by  the  construction  of  other  lines,  upon  the  cost 
>f  telegraidiy  to  the  country  at  large!  llave  the  rates  been  rechicod 
Dy  competition  or  have  they  remained  unallvcU'd  ! — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  affected.  The  reductions  haw  been  made  in  imrsuance 
of  the  {Kilicy  of  the  com])any.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to 
reduce  rates  as  fast  as  they  could  do  it  safely. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  an  organization  which  wa4  a  powerful  rival 
to  the  Western  Union  Company  and  which  was  linally  merged  in  it. 
While  you  were  connected  with  the  Americsin  Union  do  you  think  that 
the  competition  between  the  two  companies  reiluced  the  cost  to  the 
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public  ? — A.  Xo ;  I  do  not  think  it  did.    In  one  or  two  cases  we  did  re- 
duce the  rates,  but  we  had  to  ^et  the  rates  to  live. 

Q.  You  mean  that  in  that  other  company  you  had  to  get  higher  rates 
than  the  Western  Union  did  in  order  to  live?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  upon  a  basis  where  you  could  compete  success 
fully  with  the  Western  Union  ? — A.  No,  sir;  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
explained.  The  peculiar  strength  of  the  Western  Union  (which  I  have 
explained)  made  her  impregnable  against  any  such  competition,  unless 
you  were  willing  to  put  your  hand  in  your  own  pocket  and  pay  the  ex- 
])ense  of  it.  That  was  my  experience,  and  1  am  willing  to  let  anybody 
else  try  a  hand  at  it  that  wishes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  private  enterprise  can  iK)Ssibly  be  estab- 
lished and  succeed  in  a  competitive  telegra])h  business  against  the 
Western  Union  ? — A.  Well,  1  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  l«mean,  of  course,  doing  a  profitable  business? — A.  I  can  only 
tell  you  my  own  experience  about  it,  which  I  have  already  given  you 
very  frankly.    Some  other  people  maj-  do  better  than  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  oUject  to  their  trying  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  object  to  their 
trying  it.    This  is  a  free  country,  free  to  all. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  prop- 
erty worth  ? 

now  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE   OF   A  PROPERTY. 

A.  Well,  I  judge  all  properties  myself  by  their  net  earning  power- 
That  is  the  only  rule  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  If  you  show  me  a 
property  that  is  not  paying  any  more  than  its  taxes  I  do  not  want  it.  I 
want  property  that  earns  money  and  pays  it,  and  then  I  can  form  my 
own  opinion  of  the  value  of  it.  You  may  say  theiv  is  ••  water  ^  in  the 
We^itern  Union  Comi)tiny;  so  there  is  "water"  in  all  this  property 
along  Broadway.  This  whole  island  was  once  bought  from  tljc  Indians 
for  a  few  j)ounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  few  strings  of  beads,  and  evt-ry- 
tiling  that  has  bi*en  i>ut  in  since  you  may  say  is  *'  water.''  Dut  no :  lUi- 
value  of  this  i)ioi)erty  is  judged  by  its  earning  power.  You  will  tind 
thai  innperty  on  Hioadway  all  the  way  up  is  valued  in  that  \\ay — liy 
what  it  can  earn,  by  the  rent  it  will  bring.  Now  that  is  the  wjy  lo 
value  a  railroailor  a  telegraph  line,  and,  judged  by  that  ruh*.  the  \Ve>t- 
ern  Union  is  wmth  what  it  earns — a  nrt  iucdme  of  7  per  cent,  on  ic^ 
capital. 

Q.  That  w(Mii(l  be  6l(M),OU0,0(»O  and  more  ?— A.  That  would  be 
$100,0(H).0iKL  She  is  worth  more  than  that.  She  has  a  great  uiany 
assets  besi<le  iier  lines — telephone  a.ssets  and  avast  amount  of  other 
things. 

Tin:  nnJins  and  (jumgatkins  oi-  i'orih)Kation.s. 

Q.  Would  yi»u  regard  a  corporate  proprrty  liki*  that  i»f  the  We^stem 
Tnion.  whirh  is  basi'd  u[m»]i  a  iVaiu-hise  to  which  the  public  are  a  party, 
as  standing  upon  tiie  s.inie  ;* round  with  refereuee  t«>  its  right  to  Croati- 
an iuriiMM-  <»f  i-arning  i»t»Nver  that  a  piece  of  ]»rivate  pro|HTty  standi 
ujxtu  N\herc  there  is  no  franchise  obtained  from  the  ]»ulilic? — A.  I  look 
upon  corporate  pr(»pcil\  in  this  wax .  I  make  a  gieat  dilVcM'Uce  betwtf  n 
corpiu'atc  proju-riyauil  private  ]iroperiy.  <'or|»urale  property  i?icli»(h<Hi 
Willi  public  ri};lits  and  has  duties  tii  the  publi«*.  and  I  regard  tboM« 
duties  as  parammint.  realiv.  to  the  riglits  of  the  sttH-khulders.  A  euriK>' 
ration  h. is  first  topei'imin  lis  public  obli;;atii>us  and  the  busine>s  thai  it 
wa&  created  to  do:  l»ut  wlieu  \ou  have^oue  lo  that  extent,  then  Wyuiid 
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tbut,  I  pnt  it  npon  the  Rame  fO'ound  n8  private  property.  I  ,jnd|:^  of  its 
value  by  its  net  earuing  power,  tlie  t^ime  as  I  jud^je  of  any  private 
property ;  because  1  have  faith  in  the  GovcrumeLit — I  have  faith  in  the 
reimblicau  iUNtitutions  under  wbich  we  live. 

LKGISLATIYE  CONTROL  OVER  CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  Bi|rht  upon  that  point,  is  one  of  those  public  rights  of  which  you 
speak — the  n^ht  to  exercise  the  ))ower  of  reducing,  regulating,  or  con* 
trolling  the  charges  which  the  corporation  may  make  for  the  services 
which  it  renders  to  the  public  and  for  which  the  public  pays. — A.  They 
can  i*egulate  those  charges  within  the  limits  of  legislative  direction. 
For  instance,  if  the  legislature  should  come  in  and  fix  a  limit,  that  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  corporation.  The  legislature  can  regulate  the 
rates  to  be  imposed.  That  is  the  great  hold  of  the  public  u)>on  corpora- 
tions. If  unreasonable  rates  arc  established  or  unreasouable  regula- 
tions made  by  a  corporation,  the  legislature  can  come  in  and  control 
them,  and  its  directions  are  pnramount.  For  instance,  if  there  was  a 
great  clamor  that  the  Western  Union  Company  was  charging  univason- 
uble  rates,  it  would  be  ])erfectly  fair  for  the  legislature  to  come  in  and 
examine  into  that  question,  ami  if  they  found  the  rates  or  I'egulations 
unreasonable,  to  control  them  by  legislative  action.  Their  control  is 
panimount  to  everv  other  control.  But  that  would  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Government  going  into  the  business  of  telegraphing  and 
destroying  the  property  of  her  own  citizens. 

Q.  1  do  not  think  that  any  Granger  ever  stated  any  more  strongly 
than  you  do  the  right  of  the  legislative  power  to  control  corporations 
or  to  regulate  their  charges  to  the  ]mblic. — A.  In  the  management  of 
our  corporations  I  have  always  sought  to  carry  the  )>eople  living  alon;; 
our  roads  with  us,  to  let  them  sec  that  we  were  building  them  up  at  the 
same  tiiye  we  were  building  up  our  proi)erties;  an<l  wc  have  succeeded 
very  well  in  that.    Then*  is  no  clamor  ah)ng  our  roads. 

Q.  Take  the  Western  Union.  You  value  it  according  to  its  net-earn- 
ing power.  It  earns  7  per  cent,  ((considerably  more  than  the  ordinary 
iucome  of  capital)  upon  8100,000,000.  Charges  are  nmdc  to  the  public 
^'hich  furnisli  that  revenue.  Now,  in  ascertaining  whether  the  rates 
of  the  Western  Union  Company  are  reasonable  or  not,  would  not  the 
actual  cost  of  the  property  to  the  con>oration  be  necessarily  a  subject 
of  inquiry  f — A.  It  might  be.     I  should  be 

WHAT  WOULD  IT  COST  TO  DUPLICATE  THE  WESTERN  UNION  SYSTEMt 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Of  course  this  is  entirely  optional,  but  1  would  like 
to  have  you  give  us,  if  you  will  and  as  far  as  you  will,  a  description  and 
valuation  ot  the  property  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comi)any  as 
it  stamls  to  day.  I  do  not  have  reference  now  to  its  ecirning  power,  for 
that  depends  n|M)n  the  nites  charged  and  upon  the  business  done,  but 
to  the  franchises,  the  contracts,  and  the  plant  itself.  What  would  it 
cost  to  replace  the  whole  as  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  possible  estimate! 
And  I  wish  that  in  making  that  estimate  you  would  mention  the  several 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole;  as,  tor  instance,  the  poles,  the 
wireSf  the  instniments  that  the  various  otlices  use,  the  rights  of  way,  the 
patents,  and  whatever  goes  to  make  up  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the 
property  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. — A.  I  do  not  sup> 
poHe  1  copld  give  you  as  intelligent  an  answer  to  that  question  as  some 
of  Uie  more  practical  telegraph  men  could.    I  judge  of  these  properties 
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by  a  different  aud  a  broader  mlft.  I  jnd{;:e  of  them  by  their  net-earning 
power.  I  don't  care  to  ^o  into  details  about  it.  If  I  see  a  property  like 
ibis  which  is  growing  all  the  time,  and  developing  and  increasing  its 
facilities  at  tbe  same  time,  I  estimate  its  value  by  its  earning  power.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  tlie  Western  Union  I  calcnlate  it  on  the  basis  of 
7  per  cent.  That  1  think  is  a  fair  rate  for  that  kind  of  property.  Of 
course  Broadway  property  here  is  estimated  on  a  basis  of  4  or  5  per  cent., 
but  telegraphinc;  may  be  considered  as  involving,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
risk,  and  therefore  I  should  take  a  higher  basis  for  that.  But  when  yoa 
ask  me  about  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  property,  1  cannot  go  into  all  those 
details;  I  can  only  say  this,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate  it,  be- 
cause the  vast  system  of  contracts  which  give  a  fouinlation  of  value  to  the 
property  could  not  be  duplicated.  You  could  not  duplicate  the  iiiilnxitls, 
and  you  could  not  ai)pro])riate  their  services  which  the  Western  Union 
Company  now  has  under  those  contracts.  That  is  an  element  u  hich  en- 
ters into  the  value  of  the  property,  not  merely  its  value  as  a  plant,  but 
its  vahie  as  a  progressive  pro|)erty  as  it  is  practically  ojieratiHl.  Then 
we  have  ]>alents  that  aie  vi-ry  valuable;  we  have  an  interest  in  the  appli- 
Ciition  of  j)atents  by  which  we  got  a  share  of  the  gross  earnings  thi'ongh- 
out  the  United  States,  and  we  get  a  large  income  from  that.  Then  W6 
have  several  i)atents  that  are  wvy  necessary  in  our  business — that  is  in 
a  lar;;e  telegraph  business — the  quadruplex  and  the  other  diflerent  sys- 
tems. AH  thos  '  are  elements  of  value;  but  I  go  on  the  bn>ad  basis  of 
the  earning  power  of  the  i)roperty  in  making  my  estimate  of  its  vnlueu 
I  find,  in  the  long  run,  that  that  basis  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
public. 

Q.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  can  there,  in  this  case  that  the  earning 
l)ower  of  the  property  couhl  be  increased  almost  indefinitely  without 
any  addition  to  the  exi>ense  or  cost  of  the  idantf— A.  WHl,  we  are  in- 
creasing it  all  the  time.  It  is  increasing.  Very  few  people  that  have 
not  studied  the  subject  know  how  fast  it  is  growing.  You  see,  the 
growth  of  the  telegraph  business  measui'es  the  gn)wth  of  the  entire  ICe- 
l>ublic.  A  railroad  I'oyers  a  snniU  piece  of  territory,  but  the  lelegniph 
goes  everywhere  and  parti('i|)ates  in  the  entire  growth  of  the  country. 

Q.  And  soHietimes  precedes  it  ? — A.  Sometimes  i>reeedes  it.  Wt»  are 
building  lini's  acmss  the  eontiiicnt  now.  The  Nt»rHn»rn  Tacitie  and 
Atlantic  ;ind  Pari  lie  lines  <lo  not  pay  now  because  they  are  in  advance 
of  civilization.  l)Ut  they  drag  it  along  after  them. 

Q.  This  exten.Nion  of  lines  is  paiil  lor  Irom  tlu' surplus  of  the  net  earn- 
ings not  divided  as  divideinls.  is  it  ni»l  ? — .V.  W's,  sir;  the  extension  is 
made  out  of  the  net  earnings.  JSnt.as  you  understand,  our  const  met  ion 
account  (Um'S  not  rejuvsent  the  full  cost  (»f  tlnise  lines,  liet*ause  the  mil- 
roatl  comi»anies  do  a  largi*  >ihjire  of  tln»  work.  We  fiirnisli  the  [wde* 
and  the  wireaml  they  turiiish  ihe  labor  to  put  them  up;  so  what  we 
charge  to  our  cnn>tniction  account  at,  say  iJls.notMMMi.  would  luobably 
have  cost  <louble  that  afuonnt  if  an  outside  party  had  to  build  it. 

Q,  You  are  jjerpetnally  receiving  consitleration  on  tln»se  radrnud  eon- 
tracts  from  the  radiiKids  theinx'lves,  tlii-n  f — A.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  Wi-stern  Tnion  Company  in  j»o>se.Hsion  of  the  whole 
telegraph  business,  and  extending  as  the  development  of  the  Kepii1i*fC 
extends.  :md,  as  you  say,  sometiuies  preiM'difig  it,  are  you  not  at  IiIhttv 
to  niaUt*  till' earning  power  of  which  >ou  S])eak,  and  which  you  n.iy  U 
the  basis  of  \ our  valuatit>n  ot  the  property,  just  as  large  as  \oii  p!i';is<*, 
and,  instead  of  earniii;;  7  per  cent.  n(*t  as  at  present,  e:in  you  not  make 
the  n«.'t  income  1-  per  cent.,  and  then  t^ay  thai  that  is  the  pni|H'r  uii«a»- 
uro  uf  the  value  of  the  pruiierty  f — A.  Yuu  must  ruuieuiber,  us  I  baid 
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before,  tlint  the  Ic^slatnres  have  the  paramount  (H>ntroI  of  this  prop* 
crty.  If  Ibey  say  that  the  stockholders  (who  are  our  own  citizens,  you 
know)  are  getting  too  large  a  revenue,  the  remedy  is  to  reguhito  it  by 
legislation,  bat  I  take  it  that  the  legislative  power  would  not  so  regu- 
late it  as  to  take  away  from  the  stockholders  their  fair  dividends. 

Q.  Not  to  take  away  a  fair  dividend ;  but  do  you  think  that  the  7  per 
cent,  which  is  now  distributed  among  the  stockholders  and  the  3  or  4 
per  cent,  additional  which  is  taken  from  the  net  earnings  and  invested 
id  Buch  a  way  as  to  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  property  is  based 
n{K>n  a  fair  rate  of  charges  to  the  public  f — A  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is 
a  fair  dividend,  and  is  so  n^g-arded  by  the  public. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  public  are  satisfied  witli  itf — A.  Tes.  If  they 
think  we  get  too  much  the  best  wh}'  for  them  to  do  is  to  buy  a  little  of 
the  stock,  and  that  is  what  the  pablic  arc  doing.  I  have  been  rather  in 
a  position  to  know  how  ru))id]y  the  public  are  coming  to  absorb  those 
proporti(*s — to  own  them  themselves.  It  is  not  Jii}'  Gould  or  William 
II.  Vanderbilt  that  controls  these  properties;  it  i^  a  vast  number  of 
stockholders;  people  who  have  husbanded  up  a  little  money  and  in- 
vested it  in  this  way.  If  you  take  a  list  of  our  stockholders  you  will 
860  how  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  We  are  having  new 
investors  every  day — people  in  Cleveland,  in  Buffalo,  in  Chicago,  in 
Buint  Louis,  and  even  up  in  your  own  States,  New  HaYnpshire  and 
Blaine.  They  send  in  a  little  money  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  lie- 
invested  in  this  ])roporty.  They  have  to  invest  their  money  in  some- 
thing, and  naturally  they  invest  in  jiroperties  that  pay  tliom  an  income. 

Q.  Do  y<m  know  the  numbor  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Western  Union 
now!  I  think  J)r.  Groen  stated  it  at  LVKM>..-A.  There  an?  about  2,G(»0 
of  the  immediate  stockholdeis,  but  there  are  probably  u)^H){)  stockhold- 
ers altogether,  and  the  number  is  increasing  all  the  time.  There  are 
other  c'omi>anics  besides  the  Western  Union  in  which  they  invest.  For 
instance,  the  Cable  Company,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Western  Union, 
bos  SW  stockholders,  and  the  Cuba  Cable  Company  has  a  large  list  of 
8toi:khohlers.  All  these  diilerent  companies  which  enter  into  tliD  sys- 
tem— the  leased  lines — have  their  lists  of  stockholders,  so  that  alto- 
gether I  presume  there  are  at  least  5,000  stockholders  who  ai'e  interested 
iu  the  growth  of  the  property. 

WESTERN  UNION  STOCKnOLDERS  WILTJNG  TO  SELL  TO  TDK  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  stockholders  generally  would  be  willing 
tliat  the  Government  should  take  the  )>roperty  upon  a  fair  valuation  or 
appraisal  under  the  law  f — A.  I  think  so.  They  all  recognize  that  the 
Oovcniment  has  that  right.  They  bought  their  stork  with  knowledge  of 
that  taet,  and  they  would  sini|»ly  have  to  change  the  investment  to 
something  else;  that  is  all.  I  am  very  glail  to  see  these  properties dis- 
tribmed  myself.     I  think  it  makes  great  strength  for  them. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  this  ])roeess  of  a  general  distribution  of  the 
telegrai»h  stocks  and  lailroad  str>cks  is  increasing  T 

\rESTERN  UNION   LARGELY  HELD  BY  SMALL  INYESTORS. 

A.  Oh,  very  rapidly.  There  is  not  a  day  that  new  investments  have 
not  lNH*n  made  in  the  Western  Union  stock;  even  right  along  through 
the  strike  there  were  from  live  to  filteen  new  accounts  opened  every  day. 
1  think  tliat  of  the  t^,UUU,000  of  Western  Union  stouk  lOOyUUOyUOO  ia 
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beld  by  iuvestors.  Tbere  is  about  820,000,000  of  it  in  tbe  names  of 
brokers,  but  tbat  is'beiii|]r  decicased^  b(^cau:$e  every  iuvestor  that  buya 
draws  it  out  of  Wall  street. 

Q.  You  mean  tbat  8.0,000,000  of  tbat  stock  is  ou  tbe  market  for  par- 
cbasers,  or  about  tbat  amount t — ^A.  I  speak  from  memory;  tbere  may 
be  a  little  moi*e  tban  tbat. 

Q.  Is  tbat  \i'bicb  is  in  tbe  bands  of  brokers  stock  wbicb  belongrs  to 
men  v  bo  bave  large  blocks  of  tbe  stock  and  wbo  are  disi)0'<ed  to  part 
witb  some  of  it ! — A.  Sometimes.  Some  of  it  probably  is  beld  by  par- 
ties wbo  bad  not  tbe  money  at  tbe  time  to  pay  for  it,  but  got  tbe  broker 
to  buy  it. 

Q.  Probably  tbose  would  be  cases  wbere  it  was  beld  in  large  blocks. 
Tbat  would  not  be  tbe  case  witb  small  bolders  of  a  few  shares  sending 
in  tbose  few  sbares  to  be  disposed  of  f — A.  Ob,  tbey  never  sell ;  tbey  are 
constant].\  buying. 

Q.  So  tliiit  tbe  stock  in  tbe  bands  of  brokers  is  being  decreased,  and 
wbat  tbere  is  of  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  tbe  stock  of  large  bolders  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliere  being  a  general  feeling  among  tb<»  bolders  tbat  it  is  l>est  to 
distribute  the  stock  among  tbe  piibiic  entiivlyf — A.  At  tbe  rate  it  is 
going,  in  two  years'  time  tbe  entire  remaining  st(K'k  will  all  be  taken  up 
by  investors. 

Q.  By  tbat  you  mean  tbat  it  is  in  tbe  bands  of  peo]ile  wbo  wish  to  bold 
it  jiermanently  for  tbe  income  ?— A.  Yes;  investors  wbo  bny  it  and  put 
it  in  tbeir  own  names  and  take  it  away.  We  bave  a  good  nniny  peci]i]e 
now  in  tbis  country  wbo  investsmall  amounts  in  tbat  way.  Tbere  i.^  a 
ver>-  large  nunilK*r  of  ladies  now  wbo  make  sm-b  investments,  and  tlu*y 
like  to  invest  in  stocks  tbat  pay  qu.irterly  dividen4ls;  tbey  likr  to  bave 
tbe  moiH*y  coming  in  evi»ry  tlnve  niontlis. 

Q.  Is  it  (»r  is  it  not  tbe  tact  tbat,  to  some  rxteiit,  tbosi*  wbo  ImiM  con- 
fidential n^lations  to  others — persons  wbo  biivi*  trn*it  funds  lo  invt»>r  — 
invest  them,  more  «»r  less,  in  tbe  Western  Tnion  stock  ? — A.  Ob.  ves. 

Q.  Looking  upon  it  as  a  pertVM'tiy  sate  ami  permanent  pn^peMx  f — A. 
Yes;  I  know  that  tlu*  late  (rovernor  Morg:in  in  ibt*  last  eonvcr>:iti<in  1 
bad  witb  bim  (be  bad  l)een  identifuMl  witb  tlii'  propeiiN  long  lietore  1 
was)  was  talking  about  bis  investments,  ami  be  said  be  considered  ibe 
telegraph  bis  liest  investment.  His  estate  is  ni»w  a  lar;:e  liolilcr  «»f 
the  Western  rnion  stoi-k. 

"WESTKKN    lNn»N    SKX'K    LKSS   '' \VATI:K1:I>"  THAN    I JIAT  CJl    ('(HZn  •«  A- 

TIONS   r.KNKUALLV. 

Q.  Yon  must  have  a  verv  <*li»se  knowledge  of  ;lie  Ie:iilnr^  i'ori»oi:ition> 
of  the  eonntrv,  and  tlie  relation  gcner:dl,\  bit  ween  their  ;ii  tn;il  i-(»sr  :umI 
the  nominal  amounts  <»!' their  e:ipital  sioek.  Wh:it  i^  the  I'.H-t.  ;;encr- 
ally:  is  there  in  fart  more  «»!*  wlmt  is  popiii:iily  c;illed  ••  wali-r"  in  the 
ca]»ital  stcK'k  ot'  the  Wcstein  rniiin  Company  than  in  the  tii|iit.tl  stink 

of  those  other  l»ii<iness  enterprises  ;;enerall\  ihi'onuhont  the  count r\  ? 

A.  Ni>:  1  do  not  think  there  is  as  mneh,  really,  ir  \ou  come  ihiwn  to 
tbat:  that  is,  I  think  itscapitali/ation  is  nearer  to  tlieai-inal  value  tlian 
tbat  of  almost  any  other  e(»rporation  that  1  am  cnniiecteil  with. 

y.  l»y  ••value"  di»  you  mean  m»w  earning  ]M»wcr,  «»r  dii  \i»n  ipt-an 
cost — c.isb  invested? — .\.  I  mean  earning  pov\craiiil  cash  in\e>(«il  .:N,>. 
You  may  take  alirost  any  of  these  railroads  and  ti;: are  out  that  tdey 
did  not  cost  wbat  tbey  are  capitalized  at.  1  etmld  show  \ou  that  very 
quickly.    Bat  tlieu  if  yuu  bod  to  take  tbem  U4  ibcy  stand,  if  \ou  bod 
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to  build  ibri.'.  1:  .V-  Tr:ii  Tbf  iiifrra-*e-a  <>.»5:  oi  the  liiThT  of  wav  and  of 
termizijd  f^L^lint^  &i»c  &I1  ib&i.  ibrj  proh&blT  <vm}d  dot  be  dnpliojited 
for  what  tbrr  ar*  capii^iz's^  at.  For  insiAnce,  take  tbe  New  York 
Central  Baibvuki.  Iii  ibe  cozls^oh  acc^'ptACc^n  of  the  Term  there  is  a 
Teiy  large  amoniit  of  -  water"  iii  that  propeny.  yet  yoa  conld  not  du- 
plicate the  prc'jiertT  iti-d&T  for  the  amonL:  at  which  it  is  capitalizeiL 
Take  its  va^t  jo^perty  in  rhi*  erry :  if  yoa  had  to  bny  it  to-tiay  at  pres- 
ent vainest  it  would  cost  a  fabnlozs  sum.  I  ki;ow  the  West  Shore  Com- 
pany started  to  build  their  rciad.  aiid  they  were  (roiiii:  to  bnild  it  for  a 
song  ahnosa.  but  liefoi>p  they  tret  thix^aph  they  will  have  a  larger  capi- 
talization in  st«:>ck  aiid  rK>:jd«  thii::  the  2^ea  York  Central,  which  has 
earned,  her  dividend  rl^ht  akag.  through  dork  times  and  through  bright 


Q.  Don't  you  think  that  ^ew  York  City  has  cost  as  much  money  as 
it  would  sell  for? — A-  Xew  York  City  ? 

Q.  Yes:  Mauhartan  Island.  Don'iyou  think  there  has  been  as  much 
money  invested  here  as  the  island  would  sell  for  ? — A.  My  opinion  would 
not  be  wonh  much  about  tbat.  I  should  not  want  to  buy  the  whole 
city ;  a  comer  lot  is  enough  for  me. 

Q.  Well,  you  srK>kt:  of  that  awhile  ago.  as  an  iUustrarlon.  as  present- 
ing a  case  analagons  to  the  case  of  the  railroads  and  the  telegraph. — A. 
I  did  not  spe^k  of  the  city  as  a  whole :  I  spoke  of  the  propeny  of  the 
citizens  in  the  city. 

Q.  That  is  wbat  I  speak  of.  The  aggregate  of  that  property  makes 
the  city,  does  it  not  T — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

PUBLIC  FRA:?CHI5ES. 

Q.  The  railronds  and  the  telegrnphs  are  valuable  property  first,  and 
almost  wholly  beransc  of  ibe  iiul»lic  francbises  jzmiued  to  ibein.  and 
there  is  a  fetrling  in  ibe  conuiry.  wbieb  is  to  some  t-XTt  nt  repri»soiited  in 
testimony  tbat  bas  Wen  given  l^efoi-e  us  bore,  tliat  tbese  corpi^r.itions, 
the  railro.ids  and  the  teli'gra]»bs.  anil  nearly  all  the  corporate  orgaiii;ja- 
tions  tbat  njakc  money  ont  ol  ibesc  I'ublic  franebisos.  ami  whoso  ]Mx>p- 
erty  is  based  on  such  franchises,  ask  and  collect  of  the  public  higher 
rates  for  their  ser\ices  than  they  ought  to  ask,  considering  the  amount 
of  ]»rivate  capital  tbat  they  have  put  into  these  vaiiOMS  forms  of  corpo- 
rate i)roperty.  Xow,it  is  hardly  a  reply  to  that  cri:icisin  or  that  o])inion 
to  say  that  the  money  is  made  on  i>rivate  pn>|H*rty,  because  ;i  man  ofcn^ 
his  private  property;  it  belongs  to  him  ;  the  Govi'rnmcnl  does  not  jjivo 
it  to  bim  ;  be  gets  it  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow :  be  bn.\  s  a  piece  ot  l.md 
and  pays  for  it,  and  then  it  lH*lonj:s  to  him.  Rut  hercconu's  a  con>!)ra- 
tioii  which  gets  a  certain  public  iVancbisc  and  absorbs  ilie  transporta- 
tion of  the  whole  country. — A.  What  do  yon  nu-an  by  a  franchise f 
Yon  8|ieak  of  a  franchise  as  being  very  valuable.  Wlnrt  tlo  von  mean 
by  it  f 

Q.  I  mean  by  the  term  franchise  a  privilege  that  the  ]mblic  gives  to 
a  railroad  or  to  a  telegraph  company  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  business. — 
A.  Do  you  mean  an  exclusive  privilege  T 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  that  has  got  an  exclu- 
sive privilege. 

Q.  It  comes  practically  to  that. — A.  ITow  sot 

Q.  Can  you  go  and  bnild  another  road  alongside  of  the  Union  Paeiflo, 
within  five  rods  of  it,  and  compete  aucccHsfully  with  it,  tir  even  live  f — A. 
They  are  just  opening  two  parallel  roa«lN  now. 

Q.  But  it  is  supposed  that  those  roads  are  ho  far  distant  that  tl 
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room  for  them  to  live. — A.  Oh,  they  make  the  prices  for  each  other 
jast  as  much  as  though  they  were  alongside.  They  are  competitors, 
although  they  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  because  they  reach  a 
common  focus  at  each  end. 

Q.  If  it  turns  out,  however,  that  they  are  so  near  together  that  they 
are  injurious  competitors,  and  there  is  not  business  enough  for  them  all, 
they  will  be  likely  to  combine  and  become  one  road,  will  they  not  f — A. 
The  bigger  fish  would  sooner  or  later  swallow  up  the  other  if  they  were 
alongside.    They  have  to  do  it  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation. 

Q.  So  it  does  come  to  this  practically,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  fraii< 
chise  is  exclusive? — A.  Oh,  no,  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  the  long  run  it  proves  to  be  so,  practically! — A.  I  have  never 
found  it  so  yet.  You  may  have  a  franchise  for  a  railroad,  and  some 
other  man  gets  a  franchise  for  another  road  alongside  of  you.  And 
when  you  come  down  to  that  question,  I  want  to  see  what  is  the  great 
value  of  a  franchise.  If  it  was  an  exclusive  fmnchise,  so  that  no  one 
could  come  within  fifty  miles  of  you,  or  within  any  other  moderate  dis- 
tance, to  compete,  that  kind  of  a  franchise  would  be  valuable;  but  we 
have  notliing  of  that  kind  in  this  conutr3\  These  franchises  of  which 
you  speak  are  of  no  particular  value. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  universally  the  case  that  where  a  franchise  is  granted 
for  a  railroad  through  «a  particular  section  of  country,  and,  because  the 
enterprise  is  found  profitable,  or  for  some  other  n*ason,  another  set 
of  men  api)ly  to  the  legislative  power  for  a  charter  to  hxiM  a  road  over 
the  same  general  route,  the  first  party  makes  opposition  to  the  gr.uit- 
ing  of  such  a  charter,  upon  the  ground  that  it  lias  vested  rights  there, 
that  it  has  been  encouraged  to  invest  its  capital  in  that  enterprise  and 
is  really  entitled  to  the  business  that  may  grow  np  along  that  line;  so 
that  after  all,  the  railroad  companies  do  take  the  ground  that  they  have 
exclusive  rights  in  their  resi)e(:tive  spheres? — A.  N«>,  sir;  they  do  not 
take  that  ground  here.  They  do  in  other  <:ouniries.  Thrre  the  govern 
ments  are  more  strict.  They  wouM  not  allow  one  si't  of  rajiitalists  to 
come  along  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  iiroperly  of  anotlier  set  thai 
had  built  before. 

Q.  You  have  reference  to  European  eountrifs? — A.  I  have  refen-nee 
to  European  countries;  here  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  Vuu  e.in 
buihl  a  railroad  wheivver  you  ran  get  eiliier  wisr  men  or  fools  to  put 
their  money  in. 

Q.  The  ultimate  result  is  the  same ;  **  the  big  fish  eat  U])  the  little 
ones;^*  so  that  in  tht>  vud  it  eiuncs  to  this,  that  iht*  powerful  road  h:ui 
the  exclusive  privile;:!*  through  that  portion  <»f  the  «*iiunlry  upon  vhieli 
it  depends  for  its  business.  It  may  have  ti»  wait  a  liiile  lnn;:er  tinu-  to 
get  it;  it  may  have  to  swallow  tiiese  little  lish  first,  but  in  the  e:  d  il 
has  praetieally  this  exclusive  |irivileg»',  so  that  it  g«K*s  on  ami  eharjie* 
the  public  what  it  sees  fit. 

LEOISLATIVK  roNTKOL  OF   RAILUnAU   HATKS. 

A.  Oh,  no:  I  am  not  niana;ring  a  mile  of  railroail  in  any  of  the  St.\%-ji 
that  I  have  named  but  what  the  Ie;:i.slarures  couM  ci)iiie  in  ami  i  «'n;nn 
our  rates. 

Q.  Wlijit  h'gi>latures  as.suine  to  do  that! — A.  All  «'f  them. 

Q.  In  what  way — by  statute? — A.  C'erfainlx,  bv  slalule. 

Q.  I)«)  they  regulate  your  rati'S  of  fare? — A.  The\  n';:iilat»'  oar  f.iiv* 
and  regulate  our  rates,  ami  main  of  the  States  hax  e  coin misMnnvx^  that 
examine  into  the  grievances  of  shipiiers  and  hear  boUi  tuden. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  what  rates  per  mile  for  passengers  are  made  by 
the  leirislatures  of  most  of  the  States? — A.  Three  cents. 

Q.  That  applies  to  the  entire  State  t — ^A.  That  applies  to  the  entire 
State. 

Q.  And  in  the  Territories f^A.  The  Territories  are  subject  to  other 
roles.  They  are  not  under  State  control.  The  Iddian  Territory  is  con- 
trolled by  an  orp;auization  of  the  Indians — a  sort  of  a  legislature — and 
our  rights  In  the  Indian  Territory  come  through  them.  Texas  has  a 
three-cent  law,  and  most  of  the  Western  States  fix  the  fares  at  three 
cents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  opposition  made  to  a  general 
national  law  xegulatiug  the  fares  and  freight  charges  upon  inter-state 
commorcef — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  the  freer  you 
allow  things  to  be  the  better.  They  regulate  themselves,  f  ho  laws  of 
anpply  and  demand,  production  and  consumption,  enter  into  and  settle 
those  matters. 

Q.  What  is  the  faot  in  those  States  that  you  spoke  of  where  fares  and 
freights  are  reguhited  by  statute— does  the  competition  you  have  alluded 
to  reduce  the  fares  and  freights  even  lower  than  the  statutory  rates f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  cases. 

Q.  To  get  back  to  the  point  that  I  was  upon  a  little  while  ago  when 

J  on  exphiined  that  you  do  not  get  exclusive  rights  by  these  charters; 
was  asking  you  as  to  the  amount  of  what  is  called  ''water"  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  various  large  corporations  of  the  country.  Will  you 
mention  some  of  those  railroads  that  you  think  arc  caj)italized  l>eyond 
their  real  cost  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  is 
capitalized  beyond  its  real  costf — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  wouhl  care 
to  draw  a  detailed  comparison  of  that  kind.    I  only  speak  generall3\ 

Q.  If  that  fact  of  over-capitalization  exists,  and  the  public  have  this 
right  of  i-egnlation  of  the  ciiargcs  to  be  inade  by  corponitioiis,  and  these 
corfmrations  are  genenill^*  ])a.viiig  good  illvidends  upon  their  ))resent 
eapllalization,  do  you  or  not  think  the  Government  ought  to  interfere 
and  eflect  a  reduction  of  the  charges  to  the  ]uiblicf  In  other  words, 
ought  these  corporations  to  be  allowed  to  charge  and  collect  from  the 
public  dividends  upon  an  amount  of  capital  stock  largely  in  excx^ss  of 
tl*e  money  they  have  actually  invested!— A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know, 
most  of  tiie  stockhoMers  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  Government 
do  that,  if  they  would  guarantee  them  a  fair  dividend.    I  know  I  would. 

Q.  That  is,  if  they  should  reduce  on  one  hand,  they  sliould  guamntee 
on  the  other! — A.  Yes,  sir;  guarantee  a  fair,  regular  dividend.  That  is 
all  that  the  stockhohU^rs  get  now.  Comi>etition  comes  in  and  regulates 
that,  you  will  tind.  If  a  property  is  protitable  you  will  always  find 
somebody  who  will  want  to  4luplicate  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that,  after  all,  the  Government  regulation  does  no 
good,  becanse  competition  comes  in  and  induces  fares  and  freights  still 
fower? — A.  That  has  been  my  observation. 

Q.  Is  that  true  generally  of  the  great  railroad  jiroperties  of  the  coun- 
try !— A.  I  think  it  is.  I  know  that  ^ome  years  ago,  when  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road,  the  Statesof  Wisconsin 
and  some  of  the  other  States  passtMl  what  were  called  the  **Granger 
laws;"  but  they  repealed  them  afterwanls,  because  they  found  on  prac- 
tical investigation  that  that  legislation  was  tending  to  frighten  capital 
away  fnnn  those  States,  and  to  retard  their  development.  Fiinling  that 
to  bo  so,  in  order  to  bring  back  confidence  they  re]K'aled  the  laws  and  left 
the  roads  free  to  work  out  their  own  success.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
oorrecUiesa  of  wluit  I  say  about  the  e£fect  of  competition  ia  to  take  the 
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rates  and  see  how  they  are  coming  down.  Take  the  rates  for  a  series  of 
years  and  you  will  find  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  charges  to  the  iiublir*. 

Q.  Has  that  reduction  ])roceeded  since  the  repeal  of  those  statuttfs 
of  which  3'ou  have  just  spoken  t — A.  It  has  proceeded  right  along. 

Q.  Is  the  general  tendency  of  the  charges  in  telegraphing  and  rail- 
roading at  the  present  day,  to  increase  or  to  lessen! — A.  I  think  tht 
tendency  is  to  lessen  the  charges  as  the  volume  of  business  increases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  results  from  that  rather  than  competition? — 
A.  I  think  it  results  partly  from  competition  and  partly  from  that 
cause. 

Q.  When  competition  goes  to  such  lengths  as  to  make  the  income  of 
the  roads  unprofitable,  I  suppose  it  ceases  and  results  in  combination 
among  the  roads  for  a  time? — A.  It  results  in  a  receiver  of  the  road  or 
roads. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  remedy  that  difficulty  by  combinations  between 
the  competing"  roads  f — A.  Not  always. — Generally  ihey  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  or  have  to  go  through  some  ordeal  of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  I  observe  that  theroad  itself  nsually  survives,  and  the  receiver 
or  somebody  else  makes  money  out  of  itf — A.  Yes.  The  country  pets 
the  beuefit  of  the  road,  though  the  original  builders  may  lose  all  they 
put  in. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  four  great  railroad  lines,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio — those  are  the  lines 
that  transport  the  great  mass  of  interior  production  to  the  seabonnU 
are  they  not! — A.  No;  there  are  others.  Those  perhaps  tnin>]iort 
more  than  any  others,  though.  The  great  bulk  of  the  business,  1  think, 
comes  through  by  water-lines  in  the  summer,  by  the  canals. 

Q.  Well,  take  those  railroad  lines.  Wo  read  in  the  public  prints 
time  after  time  of  a'^imoling  arrangement  "among  tlicni  (I  d(»ii't  know- 
but  that  other  roads  also  are  ineludrd);  is  not  that  p<)<}ling  arnin;:!*- 
ments  in  the  nature  of  a  con^nnation  to  pn*vent  a  ruinous  ctuniK'tition 
for  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Jhe  sort  of  thing  that  I  had  n^ffroniM*  to  in  niv  qnotion 
rather  than  to  n^eiMvershipsf — A.  Yes.  That  kind  of  iinanjni;:i'in«-nt  has 
piobabl.v  savt'd  a  great  many  cor])orations  from  financial  ruin,  bv  intrtt- 
dui'ing  a  s^stenl  which  gives  a  nnitbnn  rati*  to  the  imblic  and  \i't  pro- 
tects tin;  linancial  owners  of  the  property. 

Q.  Have  von  known  pretty  intimately  what  these  poolin;:  arraiiL't*- 
ments  have  been  or  are  ? — A.  J>o  you  mean  the  i^erci-nta^i-s,  or  the  j:en- 
eril  system  ? 

Q.  Tile  general  system. — A.  They  take  certain  jmints  whieh  nreenni- 
petitive  and  agree  on  the  ])ercentage  of  the  fxn»ss  Imsim-^s  tlut  rarli 
road  siiall  carry  i)etween  the  two  jMunls.     That  is  all  tlieie  is  to  it. 

Q.  Is  tiiere  any  agrei'inent  as  to  what  each  vmul  >hall  charge  f — A. 
They  charjxe  a  uniform  rati'. 

Q.  Irn'sjjeclive  of  tin*  ordinary  tarilV  <»f  tin*  ri)a«l  ? — A.  Yc^.  >ir.  TLrv 
charge  a  unilbrni  rate  on  that  particular  bn>iness,  without  ie;:aiii  :o 
their  own  individual  tarilVs. 

Q.  Then  it  has,  of  conr>e,  no  connection  with  the  taiill  lo  inteum  diate 
points  on  any  of  the  roails  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  for  the  bn>iness  ot  the  Wot  ? — A.  If  i>  ft»r  the  business 
of  thu  centers. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  return  business  from  the  seaboard,  or  or.lx  t«» 
buHuess  trom  the  interior  to  the  sealniaid  f— A.  It  aiii»iies  botli  w.n.n. 
But  these  pouU  cannot  control  rates  to  any  extent.  beeau>e  nchi-r  « le- 
meuts  come  in.    For  instauce,  the  Misaiis^ippi  Kiver  is  a  grvui  eieiueiiC 
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in  the  qneflHou.  Tt  extenclB  to  tbe  Gulf,  and  you  can  transport  grsm  for' 
export  tbat  way  very  cheaply.  Then,  there  are  our  own  canals,  with 
their  water  connections  west  of  Buffalo.  Then,  there  are  tbe  lines 
through  Canada,  tUe  water  lines  and  the  rail  lines,  so  that  there  are  a 
great  many  outlets  that  enter  into  the  rcj^ulation  of  rates  and  prevent 
the  iruuk  lines  from  controlling  them. 

Q«  Do  these  ])ooUnK  arrangements  apply  to  any  time  except  the 
winter  season  when  the  canals  are  closed? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  cou- 
tiuuous  throughout  the  year. 

[Uecess.] 

SPECULATION  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Q.  A  witness  before  us  alleged  that  tbe  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  lineof  foinl  to  the  ]ieoplein  ^ewYork  and  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  generally,  was  enormously  enhanced  by 
the  Hi>eculative  oi>erations  in  the  Produce  Exchange.  I  don't  want  to 
ask  you  to  go  into  that  subject  fully,  but  I  would  like  you  to  state  your 
o]>inion  m  i*egard  to  the  result  of  the  operation  of  speculation  in  pro- 
visions. Does  or  does  not  that  speculation  increase  essentially  the  cost 
to  the  Eastern  consumer? — A.  Speculation  may  at  times  increase  the 
cost  temporarily,  but  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  production  and 
GODSumption,  will  in  the  end  measure  the  value.  If  we  have  a  large  crop, 
no  speculation  can  maintain  it  at  a  higher  i)rice.  It  may  temporarily, 
but  the  i)rice  will  fall  later  and  go  enough  lower  to  make  the  general 
average  all  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  iluctuations  are  felt  by  the  consumer  of  small 
means,  or  is  the  price  to  him  when  it  is  once  raised  kc))t  there  for  a 
Gousiderable  tiinef — A.  If  the  ])rice  is  raised  above  the  standard  war- 
ranted by  the  facts,  by  a  short  cnip  or  a  large  crop,  a^  the  c<ise  may  be, 
tbe  speculation  is  bound  to  be  disasti'ous. 

Q.  2So  that  the  loss  really  falls  upon  the  speculator  rather  than  upon 
Ibe  public t — A    It  falls  upon  the  speculator. 

Q.  I  have  seen  a  general  statement  that  the  nominal  sales  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  4ivcr<ige  some  thirty  times  the  amount  of  actual  deliv- 
eries. That  was  devchiped  in  the  testimony  before  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  legislature.  >«o\v,  the  point  T  ain  coming  to  is  with  refer- 
ence to  these  nnmei*ous  sales  thjit  represent  nothing — whether  there  is 
anyway  in  which  the  i^rotit  upon  them  to  the  brokers  or  the  middlemen 
is  ttually  made  chargeable  upon  the  property  actually  delivered,  so  as 
to  enhance  its  price  f^A.  Well,  the  j)roi)erty  is  always  actually  deliv- 
ered* In  all  those  sales  that  you  refer  to  there  is  an  actual  delivery  of 
tbe  proiwrty  in  every  case.  But  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales  may  still 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  ])ro])erty.  I  will  explain  how  that  is.  One 
bumlred  shares  of  stock  may  make  one  hundred  deliveries  in  the  same 
da3\  You  sell  to  me,  I  sell  to  another  man,  he  sells  to  the  next  man, 
and  so  on;  you  send  the  stock  to  me  in  the  morning,  I  i^ay  you  for  it^ 
I  send  it  to  him  and  he  ]>ays  me  for  it,  and  so  with  the  next,  and  it 
keeps  going  around  all  day  long;  but  it  is  actually  d(livere(l,}ind  there 
ia  au  actual  delivery  in  ever^  case — the  stock  itself  is  delivered  and  paid 
for 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Produce  Exchange.— A.  Oh,  there 
Is  a  diiierent  way  of  doing  the  business,  but  1  am  not  familiar  \>ith  that 

THE  STRIKE  OF  TUE  TELEGRAPHECS. 

Q.  Id  connection  with  the  recent  strike  of  telegraphers,  have  yon 
peraonally  had  occasion  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  oi>erator8  and  to 
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satisfr  yourself  whether  their  demand  for  hip:her  comx>ensation  and 
shorter  hours  was  just  i — A.  I  huve  a  general  kuowlcdf^e  of  the  relations 
between  the  telegraph  company  and  its  em])loyds,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
corporation  of  that  magnitude  in  the  country  that  pays  so  much  nttcn- 
tion  to  its  employes  as  that  company  does.  I  have  never  been  connected 
with  one  that  did.  I  think  they  have  a  committee  whoso  business  it  is 
to  examine  the  claims  of  the  different  operators,  and  they  are  increasing 
the  pay  all  the  time,  as  merit  or  industry  warrants  it  I  know  of  no 
other  corporation  that  has  that  system,  wliicli  is  a  good  one.  I  think, 
ftirther,  that  the  employes  of  the  telegraph  company  are  well  paid  for 
their  services. 

Q.  Compared  with  the  employes  of  railroad  cori)onitions  or  clerks  in 
mercantile  business  and  ail  that  kind  of  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  are  as  highly  paid  as  tlie  men  in  thoso  other 
pursuits! — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  nice,  genteel  occupation — to!e;xnii»hing. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  with  laln)i'.  have 
you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  all  my  life  either  a  laborer  or  a 
hirer  of  labor. 

STRIKES,  THEIR  CAUSES  A^*D  RESULTS. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  and  0]>iniAn  in  regard  to  strikes,  tlioir 
causes,  and  tlieir  results. — A.  Strikes,  of  course,  come  fri)ni  vations 
causes,  but  they  generally  come  from  a  class  of  dissatisliiMl  mvu — the 
poorest  part  of  yoiir  labor  generally  are  at  the  b«>tti)ni  of  a  sjnko.  \*n\r 
best  men  do  not  care  how  many  hours  they  work,  or  anyiiiin;:  «H  thiit 
kind;  they  are  looking  to  get  higher  up;  either  to  own  a  busini'^s  of 
their  own  and  control  it,  or  to  get  higher  up  in  the  ranks. 

Q.  But  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease  only  a  \ov\  sujall  imiiiiIht  «;;n 
expect  that. — A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  whohavt*  plan's  in  v:,w 
all  the  time.  Of  course  there  are  only  so  ni;iiiy  pla«'es  tn  In*  iillnl.  l.'it 
there  are  a  great  many  that  are  looking  alter  tluist*  pl:n*f.s.  'riin>'  ir:.i\  i  f 
only  one  place  lo  be  filh'd,  but  thrre  may  bi»  livr  hiujilnil  \i\rr,  ifui'iN 
trious  fellows  who  are  all  working  lor  it. 

Q.  That  ki'eps  them  quiet  ? — A.  Vi-s,  sir. 

Q.  And  may  they  not,  for  that  very  reason,  he  willing:  T»»  pn!  up  \\ii\i 
hardships  and  ii)sulli(rient  e(»nipen.sation  for  the  time  In  [uii  I — A.  ri*i*\ 
may. 

Q.  So  the  fart  that  tln'se  nn*n  were  eoiitiMJted.  nr.  at  all  evi-nu,  wvxv 
quiet,  might  be  no  reason  ft)r  lu'lieving  that  tin'  nias^  nf  ihr  I.iIi.imt-* 
were  receiving  fair  pay.  Now,  d«»n'l  y«)»i  think,  wln-n  nuii  eoim-  m  ::i'.!! 
of  the  labor  of  the  e«Mintrv  in  that  Innatl  wav,  anu  ii»  enii*.iili  r  :!.  .t 
most  of  tlu»  laborers  must  ahv:ivs  n«'eessariiy  Iw  in  ila-  iaMk>.  vi  i** 
speak — privates — ami  can  iH'Vi-r  riMsemalilv  I'XjMTt  te»  imi-h-ih-  «•:].. t  :^ 
or  to  be  jn'onn>te«|.  do  \oii  not  thiiik  their  ili>.sati^:.!e!:i»ii  ]\\.i\  «»if»-:;r  .i.;.^ 
be  luised  on  the  tait  that  tla-v  d«i  n'.»t  riHuMn-  <*n';iprn'i.iiiu:i  t-:i..":_;n  t  » 
keep  them  tVum  >ntViTing.' — .V.  Is  it  not  lino  that  t!ii>  ^vt  l»«:*i-.  ;  i;. 
here  than  in  any  other  eonnliy  ?     That  i^iwliN  tli*  y  i«i:iir  l.iii-,  I  Si  iii  w 

Q.  I  believe  >ii. — A.  Ami  is  it  not  title al>«i  that  rap.t.i!,  i!  i:  j.  -^ 
ter  remnne:ai:«»n  in  s  ime  urhi-r  e«»iintiy  than  it  ;:<t'^  hfir.  wi'.I  l:.i  :.. 
V<iu  eanimt  tra!:>l'er  \<»nr  house,  hut  yun  em  transf«r  \i»:ii  iii"  .1  \  ;  ..:.  i 
if  lahor  i>  par  up  tno  hi;:li  ht-n-.a!!  tin*  m.iiint'.i«'t:n  in^'  v.  ilS  lu-  tl.tpi  1  •:  ,•  ,4. 
beeaii>e  thf  e.;jiiMlJ>ts  w ill  ;:o  whi*ie  ihrv  r.m  mt  eliiMpii  !..»■•:  >.. 
that  when  yun  sit  down  ami  try  to  get  a  paiiaeiM  t**r  a  jmi :]••..  .1:  <  v  . 
you  run  agiiinsi  a  ^reat  many  obstaeles  :h.if  e«>aie  in  the  %\ay  <•:  p;;; 
ting  it  in  practice,  and  uiy  observaciou  has  been  that  capital  and  Ubur, 
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If  let  alonei  generally  come  together  and  mntnally  regulate  their  rela-  ./ 
tions  to  each  other.    There  are  some  of  these  people  ^o  think  they  can 
regnlate  the  whole  of  mankind,  bnt  they  generally  get  wrong  ideas  into 
the  minds  of  the  public. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labor  is  better  paid  in  this  country 
than  elsewhere,  capital  is  also  very  much  better  paid  in  this  country, 
«Dd  is  likely  to  be  so,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  capital,  like  labor, 
Ib  coming  here  from  the  older  countries;  and  yet  we  find  labor  here 
dissatisfied  to  a  great  extent.  Is  not  that  sof — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  • 
there  is  a  far  greater  satisfaction  here  among  the  workingmen  generally 
than  anywhei*o  else  in  the  world,  far  greater  than  among  the  laboring 
classes  that  I  have  seen  abroad.  I  only  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  my- 
self. I  have  traveled  through  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  yon 
know,  is  a  great  manufacturing  region.  I  saw  the  condition  of  labor 
there,  and  in  Scotland,  England,  Fnmce,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium, and  I  found  everywhere  among  the  masses  a  burning  desire  to 
get  to  America.  They  said,  "  We  would  get  better  wages  there.  So-and- 
so  has  written  to  ns  that  we  can  get  better  wages  there,  and  if  we  do 
not  like  one  thing  there  we  can  turn  to  another.  There  are  broad  acres  • 
in  the  West."  That  is  the  sentiment  that  I  found  generally  existing 
among  those  people. 

m 

LABOR  GETS  ITS  FAIB  SHARE. 

Q.  Of  the  strikes  which  yon  have  observed  in  this  country,  many, 
you  saiy,  have  originated  with  dissatisfied  and  complaining  working 
people ;  dealing  with  the  question  in  the  msiss,  as  you  have  obsen'ed  it, 
do  you  think  that  the  working  element  of  the  country  gets  as  much  of 
the'accumnlateil  wealth  that  it  and  capital  together  pro<luce  as  it  ought 
to  get  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Labor,  you  think,  gets  its  fair  share  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  returns 
of  capitiU  ai'e  not  high;  they  are  going  lower.  Manufacturers,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  expect  to  make  the  profits  that  they  made  some  3'ears 
S{o;  they  exiK'Ct  to  make  a  less  ])rofit,  and  make  it  up  by  larger  sales. 
ow,  labor  gets  the  dittcrence ;  because,  after  all,  it  is  the  great  integral 
part  that  goes  into  every  manufacture<l  article.  The  raw  material  is 
cximiiaratively  a  small  element.  Take  iron;  the  mountains  are  full  of 
the  ore;  it  is  labor  that  tiikes  the  ore  out,  that  moves  it  to  the  furnace, 
that  makes  the  pig-iron,  and  it  is  labor  that  converts  that  iron  into  the 
manufactured  pnxluct ;  and  when  it  is  finally  sold  all  that  accumulated 
labor  in  all  the  dillerent  st^iges  of  ]>roduction  has  to  go  in,  and  that  plus 
the  raw  material,  makes  up  the  cost  of  the  article.  The  balance,  the  ditfer- 
enoe  between  the  cost  and  the  selling  price,  whatever  it  is,  is  profit,  and 
that  ]»rofil  does  not  average  in  this  country  to  manufacturers  as  much, 
I  think,  as  it  d(K*s  abroad.  The  profit  here  is  less  than  elsewhere;  the 
oost  of  the  labor  is  more. 

A  SURPLUS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  Yet  there  seem  to  be  numerous  strikes  in  the  country  this  present 
aeason.  For  some  reason  labor  is  restless,  uneasy,  and  to  some  extent 
nnewployed. — A.  Well,  there  is  a  little  overplus  of  labor.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  been  imi>orting  ^n  enormous  amount  of  new  material  in 
ttie  way  of  immigration;  all  those  people  hiui  to  be  placed.  Then  we 
were  building  railroads  too  rapidly,  and  now  we  have  stopped.    That 

.^kavea  a  surplus  of  labor.  Themanufocturersi  too,  have  been  goingonand 

w 
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mannfactnrinpf  more  than  the  consumption  of  tlic  eoinitry  reqnirecl,  and 
tlu\v  are  rediicin;i^  llicir  piodiietion.  This,  \\\\\i  the  fact  that  we  have 
stopped  hnildin*;  railniads,  has  left  a  surplus  oi  labor  here  for  the  timo 
beiuf;  whidi  lias  [»:ot  to  place  itself. 

Q.  In  y<air  judgment,  in  what  way  can  tliat  hibor  be  best  jilac^d! — 
A.  Well,  tliei>eople  soon  place  themselves;  they  go  to  the  West ;  they  go 
into  the  Noriliwest  and  into  ihe  Southwest.  Kverv  where  you  travel  vou 
will  find  ]>ai  ties  of  them  going  and  seeking  homes  in  the  new  country. 

Q.  What  opportunities  are  there  lor  obtaining  homes  lu  that  uew 
couutry? — A.  ^Splendid  opportuuities. 

LAND   GRANTS  TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

Q.  My  question  is  designed  to  lead  you  to  tliis  mat'er  of  the  land 
grants,  the  ab>orption  of  the  public  lands  by  railroad  eorjiorutions  and 
other  parties,  and  their  dealings  with  this  land  and  with  the  laliorers 
of  the  coiMitry  who  seek  to  become  its  jio.ssessors. — A.  The  giving  cif 
these  land  grants  to  railroads  has  not  been  an  unniixed  evil.  The  Gov- 
.ernnnMit  very  wisely  kei)t  every  alternate  section,  and  the  constrn'ction 
of  the  railroads  by  those  jmrties  that  had  the  grants  made  the  alternate 
sections  worth  more  than  the  whole  was  worth  bel'ore  tlie  railroads 
were  started.  Besides,  the  railroads  have  gone  to  work  and  instituted 
a  system  of  settlement  on  those  lands.  They  have  advertised  tbem — 
and  the  Government  would  never  have  done  that.  They  have  gnue 
and  brought  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  they  have  given  the  purchasers  of  their  lands  credit,  and  iu 
many  eases,  in  hard  times,  they  have  even  lurnished  them  a  little  capi- 
tal. We  have  done  a  great  deal  oi  that.  Wiiere  tin*  settlei*s  lt»t 
their  wheat,  we  would  furnish  them  wueat  to  S4»w  the  next  \t»ar,  and  if 
a  settler  gets  one  good  croji  it  ])ays  for  his  farm.  So  that  tli<iii;:h  the 
Goveinineiit  seems  to  have  given  away  enormous  giants  of  land.  >et 
if  1  as  an  individual  had  been  the  <»wiier  of  that  l.ind.  1  would  have 
been  very  glail  to  have  dtme  the  same  thing. 

Q.  At  what  rates  ean  settlers  obtain  lands  of  thr  rai!ioad<.  or  of  the 
Goveinmeiit  along  the  lines  of  the  railmads  * — A.  Tumi  f'-MoijIan 
aire.  The  lands  are  sold  to  settlers  on  long  timi*;  a  small  pa\infiit 
down  and  tla*  balance  on  long  time.  Some  eiedlts  cxtrnd  as  long 
as  ten  yi-ars.  Most  of  the  purrlia>ers  antieipate  the  pavineiits.  I  am 
trustee  now  of  a  large  grant  in  Kansas  which  was  m:idi*  to  the  Kan- 
sas Paeilie,  and  1  have  had  occasion  to  see  that  the  ]iure]ia>ers  antu:- 
jKite  their  payments  very  largely.  They  get  ibrrhandeil.  L'ft  nmiM  y 
ahead,  and  they  want  to  t'eel  that  their  little  faim>  aii*  clear:  so  they 
come  tlown  and  i»ay  for  them. 

Q.  The  Kansas  l*aeili4-  rc»ad  extends  through  thf  .*^tate  of  Kansas? — 
A.  Ves.  sir;  it  extends  from  Kansas  ('il>  Ut 

Q.  At  what  i»i  ices  ean  lamls  be  obtained  along  that  roadf — A.  rrom 
8-  to  J?!  ami  *."»  an  aeie  on  the  railioail  liiii's. 

Q.  At  what  price  ihies  the  (Jovrniiifnt  sell  its  land  .' — A.  The  Gov- 
eiiiiiient  has  put  up  its  price  on   the  alternate  srction>  trom   ^l.L'.'i  to 

Q.  Ale  all  those  Government  seetion.s  all  absorbeil  .' — A.  I  don't  kUf^T 
jusl  h«»\v  that  is,  but  they  are  bt-ing  absoibrtl  rapiill\. 

y.  Doe.s  the  (iovcrnMieiii  >»11  it^  st-riijin.H  more  rapi«lly  than  the  lail- 
roads  >ell  tlieir>  * — A.  Ve'»,  >ii  ;  becausf  ih«- iio\<*inment  st-IN  ..r  .i  l.iui-r 
|.>rice.  Thi»se  Mictions  iu%-  UMially  taken  up  tii>t.  .My  ubser\arion  h.u 
beeu  tliat  the  ruUrouds  work  to  gel  the  setllei'u  lu  to  buy  the  Uuveruuivnt 
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lands,  because  they  kuow  that  f hey  will  take  theirs  right  up  afterwards, 
and  besides,  the  settlement  of  the  Government  lands  gives  the  roads 
business. 

Q.  There  has  been  testimony  before  us  in  regard  to  those  lands  being 
taken  up  in  euormous  quantities  in  single  ownerships,  sometimes  several 
thousand  acres.  Do  you  know  of  such  cases  f — A.  No,  sir.  It  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  railroads  to  sell  their  lands  to  speculators.  They  want 
to  get  actual  settlers  on  them  so  as  to  get  the  ])roducts  to  cai*ry. 

Q.  There  has  been  testimony  in  regard  to  '^bonanza"  farms,  which 
are  carried  on  like  large  factories.  What  do  you  know  or  think  of 
them  f — ^A.  I  have  discouraged  them.  I  like  to  sell  the  land  in  small 
£Eurros  and  have  the  families  on  them. 

Q.  Farms  of  about  how  many  acres  t — A.  From  80  to  IGO  acres. 
Bat  if  they  have  a  lot  of  boys  growing  up  they  will  take  probably 
doable  that.  They  want  to  lay  a  foundation  so  as  to  have  land  enough 
around  them  when  their  sons  grow  up  and  marry. 

Q.  You  speak  now  of  the  roads  that  yon  are  connected  with  in  Kan- 
sas pjirticiilarly f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  Nebraska. 

Q,  I  suppose  there  are  no  settlements  all  along  the  line  of  your  ]*oad- 
tlirongh  the  Indian  Territory! — A.  There  are  some  slight  settlements; 
but  wbite  yH*ople  are  not  allowed  to  own  real  estate  there  unless  they 
marry  an  Indian  woman. 

Q.  That  makes  them  <^  Indians,"  I  suppose  t — A.  The  result  is  that 
tbie  darkies  slip  in  and  marry  them,  but  the  whites  do  not. 

Q.  Then  you  have  an  agricultural  laborer  there  and  he  takes  a  piece 
of  land  of  severalty.  Is  that  the  way  in  the  Indian  Territory  f — A.  No. 
I  think  the  Indians  own  the  land  as  a  nation,  but  you  are  not  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  laud  unless  you  marry  an  Indian  woman.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  legal  title  there  (as 
we  speak  of  legal  titles),  so  that  they  could  sell  the  land. 

Q.  The  settlers  get  a  right  of  occupancy,  perhaps? — A.  It  is  a  sort 
of  right  of  occupancy. 

Q.  Along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  westwanl  of  the  Central  Pa- 
elflc,  do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  appropriation  of  their  land  grants 
tliere  to  actual  settlers  f — A.  I  think  it  is  the  policy  of  both  companies 
to  iret  their  lands  settled  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  actual  settlers. 

Q.  Have  you  been  over  the  Northern  Pacific  or  through  Montana  or 
Dakota  f — A.  No,  sir. 

A  GREAT  FIELD  FOB  LABOR  IN  THE  WEST. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty,  either  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  can- 
uot  get  there  or  that  they  cannot  maintain  themselves  when  they  are 
there,  in  finding  an  outlet  at  the  West  for  the  laborers  who  are  a  sur- 
plus in  these  Eastern  States f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  great  field  there 
for  that  surplus  labor. 

Q.  How  can  a  laboring  man  here  in  New  York  City,  with  a  family  and 
nothing  else  but  his  hands  and  his  health,  get  out  West  on  a  piece  of 
landf 

M  BETTER  A  BEGGAR  IN  NEW  YORK  THAN  A  NABOB  OUT  WEST." 

A.  Well,  he  can  get  out  easily  enough  if  he  makes  jp  his  mind  to  go. 
Most  of  those  parties  here  won't  go;  they  say  they  would  ^'  rather  live  in 
Sow  York  and  bo  a  beggar^  than  live  out  West  and  be  a  nal^b,"  X 
lave  had  lots  of  them  teU  me  that. 
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Q.  If  a  good,  decent^ealthy  man,  such  a  man  as  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  live  somewbere,  wanted  to  go  out  West  to  lire,  how  could  he 
get  there t — A.  He  could  go  to  the  agent  of  au3'  of  these  railroads— — 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Mind,  be  is  a  man  who  has  no  money,  nothing  but 
health  and  a  family. — A.  A  man  who  had  no  money  would  have  to  do 
like  the  man  who  wanted  to  go  West  on  the  canal,  befoi-e  thp  railroads 
were  built,  and  thouglit  he  miglit  "  work  his  passage."  The  canal- 
boat  man  told  him  ''all  right,"  he  would  take  him;  so  he  set  him  to 
driving  the  horses  on  the  tow-path.  In  like  manner  a  man  such  as  you 
describe  going  West  would  probably  have  to  go  afoot  if  he  hadn't  any 
money  to  pay  his  I'are,  unless  he  couid  llnd  some  man  to  buy  his  ticket. 

Q.  I  didn't  know  but  there  miglit  be  some  provision  made  to  advance 
to  such  a  man  the  expense  of  going  out  there. — A.  Well,  that  would  be 
a  fair  subject  for  our  legislators  to  take  up  and  deal  with. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  man  six  feet  high,  who  has  driven  a  truck  teamy 
ant  who  has  more  intellectual  cai)acity  than  half,  or  ])erhiips  any,  of 
the  men)bers  of  Congress,  oll'ering  here  before  tliis  committee  to  agree 
under  contract  to  work  diligently  and  iai I h fully  for  the  next  tw^enty 
years  for  anybody  who  would  give  him  employn)rnt  and  agree  to  maintnin 
hiniself  and  his  family.  That  man  said  lie  had  been  unable  to  get  any- 
thing aliead,  and  could  not  lind  a  chance  to  work ;  that  he  was  hungry, 
and  his  family  were  hungry,  and  tliat  he  didn't  know  what  to  do;  and 
it  was  represented  to  us  liere  that  he  was  one  of  a  large  class.  lie  said 
that  folks  told  him  to  go  West ;  but  such  a  man  cannot  go  West,  if  he 
tells  the  truth  alxmt  his  situation,  and  even  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  plan 
you  suggest,  his  family  certainly  c^)uld  not  aecomi>any  him,  driving  a 
mule  on  the  canal  tow-path. — A.  That  man,  1  take  it,  was  not  n  tele- 
graph operator. 

Q.  lie  svjisnot  a  telegra])h  operator,  lie  was  not  a  man  that  tin*  West- 
ern Union  ('r)nipany  is  responsible  IVir  ni  any  way.  Ih*  told  us  hi»  was 
a  truckman. — A.  Well,  I  know  there  are  a  great  nniny  easos  of  actual 
sulfering  in  a  large  v\{\  like  this,  and  in  all  large  «-ili«'s.  It  is  a  very 
difticult  thinii^  to  sav  exaetlv  how  von  are  to  ameliorate  evervboilv's 
condition.  .1  have  notieeil.  thou;;li,tliat  generally  if  men  are  teniiH»rate 
and  inilii.Ntrions  they  an*  ]in'tiy  ^iu^•  i»f  sueiM'ss.  In  <'a>es  such  as  the 
one  you  describe  I  conhl  almost  jlwavs  go  back  behind  the  seenej^  and 
tind  a  cause  Ibr  such  a  persinfs  *•  mislorlunes.'* 

Tnp:   FKKLINO    KKrwr.KN    KMrLdVKUS    AND   KMrLOVfes. 

Q.  There  has  bet»n  testimony  before  us  that  tin*  feelinjr^renerally  Ih^ 
tween  employi'rsancl  <*mjiluyi's  ihriMiLihnui  tln-etMuitry  i.soinMil  lio>ii!iry, 
especially  on  the  part  of  theemplovfs  tii\v:nil  ihosi'  ulmai  ihry  di'>i;:iiale 
as  mono])olists.  Fnun  your  oltscrvatinn.  what  ilo  \tni  ihinU  i^  M*ally  the 
feeling  as  a  general  rule  bi-twi-en  those  twoelass«'s? — A.  1  thi!it%  tint 
if  left  alone  they  wouhl  miilnally  re.Lrnlale  thi'ir  relata»ns.  I  th.ak 
there  is  no  clisagreemenl  betwi-en  the  great  ma^s  of  the  «rii|»l»>M's  and 
their  employers.  These  si>eiriii*s  that  an*  ;:otten  np  ma;:ir.ty  ihrse 
things  and  create  evils  \v]iii*h  do  not  exi>t — cieate  troubles  uhich  oii^ht 
not  to  exist. 

Q.  Of  the  tnon  who  <'i>nilin-r  business  «*nterpri>es  and  wielil  the  i>.»trer 

of  capital  in  this  eoimtiy  tuday.  what  iiri»|Minu»:i  ihi  uni  think  are  what 

are  call e«l  ••Sflf. mail e  inen"f — A.   1  think  t'jrv  areall  "se^:  :ii.;d«-  i;u-n"; 

1  do  not  sav  .v///'nia«le  I'X.ieiK.  tor  tin*  enaairv  has  '-rttwii  aiil   thi-v 
•        •  •  f~"  « 

have  grown  up  with  it.  In  this  eountry  wi»  have  no  s\ stein  nf  heir- 
looms or  of  handing  down  estates.  Every  man  has  to  stand  lieu*  uu  liU 
own  individual  nieriL 
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Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  those  men  who  have  made  their  own 
fortunes  pecuniarily,  snch  as  they  aret — A.  I  think  they  are  nearly 
all  of  that  class.  I  think,  that  according  to  my  observation  in  the  field 
that  I  have  been  in,  nearly  every  one  that  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion kas  come  up  from  the  ranks,  worked  his  own  way  along  up. 

NO  DANGER  OF  AN  AMERICAN  ARISTOCRACY  OF  WEALTH. 

Q.  There  is  talk,  too,  from  time  to  time,  of  thedanger  that  our  people  in 
this  country  may  subdivide  into  classes  based  upon  pecuniary  distinc- 
tions, and  that  we  shall  have  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  saddled  upon  us 
like  the  aristocracy  of  rank  in  the  old  countries.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  f — A.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  observation  at  all. 

Q.  But  this  fear  is  with  reference  to  the  future.  Large  fortunes  have 
been  accumuhvted  in  this  country,  ^ow,  what  do  you  think  of  the  prob- 
ability of  their  dispersion  in  succeeding  generations  under  the  opera- 
tion of  natunil  laws  f  Or  are  they  likely  to  be  consolidated,  and  are 
we  likely  in  that  way  to  have  permanently  wealthy  families  fastened 
npon  the  community  t — A.  They  could  not  be  perpetuated  unless  we 
bad  some  system  of  legislation  which  would  allow  it.  Our  laws  do  not 
encourage  entailed  estates — do  not  permit  them.  You  can  only  will  to 
your  children,  or  to  their  children  at  the  furthest,  and  they  generally 
dissipate  their  fortunes;  so  that  your  hired  man  to-day  may  come  to  be 
the  master  of  your  son's  children.  You  can't  tell.  That  process  does 
go  on  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  danger  that  might  be  apprehended  from  corporate  wealth  and 
its  perpetuation,  how  is  that  afiected  by  this  fact  that  you  now  speak 
atf  the  general  distribution  of  inherited  estates! — A.  The  ownership  is 
bhanging  all  the  time. 

WHAT  A  CORPORATION  IS. 

Q.  Every  corporate  pi-oi>erty  is  owned  by  individuals,  is  it  nott — A. 
Tes;  a  cor])oratioii  is  only  another  name  for  the  means  which  we  have 
discovered  of  ;Ulowiug  a  iioor  man  to  invest  his  income  in  a  great  enter- 
prise, fn  other  wonls,  instead  of  one  man  ownin;;  any  of  these  great 
properties  in  bulk,  they  are  divided  into  small  shares,  so  that  the  man 
frho  has  got  only  $200  or  8500  or  $5,000,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  can 
own  an  interest  in  proportion  to  his  capital.  That  is  what  a  corpora- 
tion means. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  natural  o[>eration  of  the  laws  of  descent 
iiH  they  exist  in  this  country  is  to  guard  the  community  against  any 
danger  fVoin  the  ))ei  ])etuation  of  associated  corporate  wealth,  or  of  great 
individhal  fortunes  in  the  futuref 

OUR  FUTURE  KENACEO  NOT  BY  CAPITAL,  BUT  BY  IGNORANCE. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  be  afraid  of  capital; 
capital  is  scary.  What  you  have  got  to  fear  is  large,  ignorant  inasscs 
of  population;  I  don't  think  the  liberties  of  the  people  have  anything 
lo  fear  from  capital.  Ga]>ital  is  conservative  and  seary;  but  what  you 
have  to  fear  in  a  republican  government  like  ours,  wliero  there  is  no 
military  control,  is  large  masses  of  uneducated,  ignorant  peo])1e. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  to  this  country  in  that  direc- 
tion t— A.  I  think  wo  are  accumulating  great  masses  of  such  people 
from  abroad.  Whether  wo  have  a  system  that  will  educate  them  up 
rapidly  enough  I  do  not.  know. 

C9  c— — (5  LAW) 
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Q.  If  there  was  to  be  any  legislation  in  any  direction  on  this  general 
question,  don't  you  think  that  it  might  as  well  be  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cating the  people  as  in  any  other  f 

EDUCATE  THE  MASSES. 

A.  I  think  that  is  what  we  should  do — educate  the  masses,  elevate 
their  moral  standterds.  I  think  that  is  the  only  protection  we  can  have 
for  a  long  period  in  the  ftitaie.  When  the  people  are  educated  and  in- 
telligent you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  think  that  to  do  that  would  accomplish  more  for  labor 
than  anything  else  we  could  dot — A.  Yes,  sir:  because  education  fits  a 
man  so  that  if  he  does  not  like  one  field  of  labor  he  can  go  to  another. 
Business  is  constantly  changing,  and  where  there  is  an  excess  of  one 
class  of  labor  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  lack  of  another  class,  and  if  a 
man  is  properly  educated  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  a  great  many  differ- 
ent things. 

LABOR  UNIONS — ARE  THEY  GOOD  OR  BADt 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  labor  unions  of  the  country  are  an  injury  or  a 
benefit  to  the  laborers  and  the  countrj'  generally? — A.  Well,  I  cannot 
say  about  that.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  those  unions.  I 
think  that  anything  that  tends  to  elevate  the  working  classes  or  to  edu- 
Ciite  them,  or  that  provides  for  those  who  are  in  want,  provides  a  fund 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  in  any  particular  business,  I  think  anything 
of  that  kind  is  the  legitimate  object  of  such  societies.  But  when  they 
got  beyond  that  1  think  thu^*  get  into  a  broad  sea  that  they  cannot  con- 
trol, because  hibor,  like  everything  else,  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  ^^  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make 
iiim  drink.^' 

Q.  You  think  that  intelligent  labor  can  command  a  higher  price,  how- 
ever, than  nnoducated  labor,  do  you  nott — A.  Well,  yes,  it  can  com- 
mand a  higher  price;  that  is,  it  (34in  seek  other  fields  of  labor  where  the 
c^mpensiition  may  l)e  higher.  There  is  no  reason  why  young  men 
should  not  bo  educated  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  so  that  if  they  do 
not  sucw.»ed  in  one  avocation  they  can  try  their  hands  at  another. ' 

INSURANCE  FOR   WORKINGMEN. 

Q.  Do  you  rhiuk  that  the  large  employers  of  labor,  the  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  the  traus])ortation  companies,  the  telegmph  oomiKinii-^ 
and  so  on,  and  also  individuals  who  employ  help  in  largi*  masses  aiitl  w  ho 
necessarily  classify  their  help,  paying  theui  dirt'cn-nt  rates  of  Wiijjos, 
according  to  classes  ratber  than  accortliug  to  their  individual  rm-nti^ — 
do  you  think  that  they  might  profitably  ingraft  upon  th«-)r  business  .■Mime 
systemof  assurance,  or  some  method  by  which  a  poiiion  of  the  earnuii:* 
oV  the  hiborers  sliouUl  Ih3  coutiibiited  to  n  fund,  i^ud  jiiTliaps  u  pn>iHir 
lion  (if  the  protlt  of  capital  also,  to  secure  the  working  iH*«»^ile  a;:,i!ii<(t 
want  in  ^uaM)^s  of  nun -employments  and  against  the  disabilities  result 
ing  t'rom  a4cident,  sickne«^s  or  old  agef  cL^tild  s^imething.uf  tliiit  kmU 
be  iiiMndiirr'd  wliidk  would  bc  of  benefit  to  the  Liboring  i»«Hiplef_A. 
Tlie  tioulilc  iilmui  that  i**  that  the  drones  would  j:ei  couiml  x»i  th«» 
ninney  and  spend  it,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten.  it  is  a  gixui  tli:u^  in 
theory,  bat  i  tear  it  would  not  work  well  in  practice. 

(j.  That  mi^ht  be  true  if  liie  funds  were  given  up  to  the  contnd  of  tb« 
laboring  people  themselves;  but  I  mean  some  joint  arraagement  to 
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which  both  the  workiniriiioTi  and  the  cnpitnlists,  the  employers,  should 
be  pnrtiea,  by  which  the  IuikIh  ini|;ht  be  put  under  the  control  i>erha|)8 
of  the  cor]>onition  itself,  or  under  the  control  of  trustees  to  be  ain*eed 
npou  by  the  working;  people  nml  the  company.  Do  you  think  anything 
of  that  kind  could  be  carried  out  successililly  t — A.  Something  of  that 
kind  might  be  worked  out. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Boach  which  he  gave 
here  yesterday,  I  suppose  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  a  ])lan  that  he  had  worked  out  in  his  own  business 
by  which  ho  proposed  to  take  in  ten  of  his  most  intelligent  and  worthy 
men,  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  if  that  works  well  he 
proposes  to  take  in  ten  more,  and  so  on,  gradually,  and  to  arrange  for 
some  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits.  Have  you  seen  any  arrange- 
naent  of  that  kind  in  operation  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

COMPETITION  AS  A  PBOTEGTIOIf  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

JBy  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Some  questions  have  been  addressed  or  suggested  to  me  which  I 
believe  you  have  substantially  answered,  Mr.  Gould,  but  out  of  respect 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  proposed  them  I  will  submit  them  to  you. 
These  gentlemen  preface  their  questions  by  saying  in  order  that  iheir 
motives  may  be  known:  ''We  believe  that  the  individual  |>ersonal  right 
to  acquire  and  own. and  enjoy  i)roperty  is  a  necessary  and  wise  incent- 
ivi-  to  personal  exertion;  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  advocate  sys- 
tems of  interference  with  that  right."  Now,  the  first  question  is  this: 
Do  you  think  competition  necessary  as  a  factor  to  prevent  excessive 
charges  in  business  enterprisest  1  think  you  have  already  stated  that 
yon  do. — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Another  question  is  this:  If  you  do  not  have  competition  as  a 
factor,  what  efiVetual  influence  to  prevent  excessive  and  onerous  charges 
upon  the  public  can  be  substituted  for  itt  If  the  right  to  do  all  tnins- 
portation  and  to  fix  tlie  cost  of  locomotion  or  travel  for  all  the  i>eople 
of  the  United  States  be  granted  in  one  or  in  many  franchises  created  by 
law,  or  results  from  combinations,  or  any  other  fact,  does  it  not  become 
a  greater  |)ower  than  the  Government  its«^lf,  and  will  it  not  in  fact  create 
a  privileged  order  in  the  state,  controlling  to  a  gre<it  extent  both  the 
prices  of  all  production  and  the  greater  part  of  all  values f — A.  There  is 
iiothing  in  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  upT)i*ehend  that  any  such  efiect  will  result  from  exist- 
ing franchises  or  any  others  that  may  be  created  by  law  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hero  is  another  question  that  it  is  suggested  1  should  ask  you: 
If  by  a  system  ot  contract  between  corporate  bodies,  exclusive  and  per- 

£etual  rights  are  conferred  upon  any  artificial  person  or  persons  who 
ave  no  natural  end  or  termination,  and  the  only  right  reserved  to  the 
Oovernment  is  that  of  acquiring  these  properties  by  condemnation  for 
the  gross  sum  represented  by  a  7  per  cent,  capitalization,  is  not  the 
effect  of  this  to  impose  on  the  produ4*tion  and  travel  of  the  country  an 
amount  increasing  in  exact  ratio  with  the  increase  of  business  and  popu- 
lation ot  the  country;  and  is  it  not  mathematically  true  that  under  this 
process  the  vahie  of  the  Westi^rn  Union  or  of  other  corporate  franchises 
will  reach  a  gross  amount  far  greater  than  all  other  vahies  in  the  coun- 
tryf — ^A.  1  think  your  friend  who  has  written  that  question  out  had 
better  answer  it.  It  is  altogether  too  intricate  for  me. 
Q.  You  do  not  tliiuk  that  that  mathematical  result  would  folic  w  from 
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tlio  propositions  here  laid  down  f — A.  K  he  means  that  there  ia  any 
danger  from  me^  I  do  not  think  he  need  apprehend  any.  I  did  not  bring 
anything  into  the  worUl  with  me  and  I  do  not  expect  to  take  anything 
out  of  it.    I  shall  leave  it  all  here,  whatever  it  is. 

Q.  Oh,  1 8up])08e  he  had  no  personal  reference  to  you,  but  referred  to 
you  only  as  a  man  dealing  with  a  great  economic  force  which,  whatever 
may  be  y(»ur  business  or  personal  success,  will  still  exist  in  the  world 
alter  you  leave  it.  There  was  no  personal  allusion  to  yon  intended;  in 
fact^  the  gentlemen  who  suggested  these  questions  took  care  to  guard 
agamsc  that  by  stating  in  their  jirefatory  note  that  they  believed  in 
the  right  of  any  man  to  acquire  and  hold  property  to  any  extent,  and 
their  qucbtions  were  directed  rather  to  these  great  corporate  franchis-es. — 
A.  I  do  not  tijink  th(>se  corporate  franchises  amount  to  much,  because 
they  are  not  exclusive;  they  are  not  monopolies.  If  a  franchise  were 
given  to  a  telegraph  company,  an  exclusive  franchise  to  be  a  telegraph 
company  and  to  (lo  the  business  of  telegraphing,  that  iranchise  would 
be  immensely  valuable;  but  there  is  no  such  franchise.  The  fianchise 
that  is  granted  is  merely  the  right  to  do  telegraphing.  After  you  have 
given  that  right  to  a  company  to-day,  to-morrow  or  next  day,,  John 
Doe  and  Eichard  lloe  come  along  and  they  get  the  same  right';  and 
there  may  be  fifty  men  or  fifty  organizations  that  all  have  the  same 
l)rivi]ege  of  going  into  that  business.  Therefore  these  franchises  are 
of  no  particular  value. 

Q.  1  think  the  idea  these  gentlemen  wish  to  call  attention  to  is, 
whether  the  state  of  things  which  they  indicate  in  these  questions  does 
not  result  outside  of  law ;  whether,  although  there  is  no  exclusive  right 
granted  by  law,  the  fact  does  not  exist  by  a  law  of  its  own,  and  I  think 
their  idea  was  to  ask  your  oi>inion  as  to  whether  there  shouhl  not  be 
some  remedy  or  some*  means  provided  to  jirevent  that. — A.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  legislation  (m  the  subject  at  all.  1  think  wean^ull  work- 
ing together  to  demonstrate  that  this  present  form  of  government  of 
ours  is  a  gifat  success.  We  are  making  liistory.  We  are  all  working 
together,  the  rich  man  and  the  pot)r  man,  all  working  together  to  make 
our  rei)ul»liean  institutions  a  success  in  the  world. 

Q.  Supposin;;  all  these  railroads  were  all  to  become  concentnited. 
and A.  [Interposing.!  Owned  by  one  man! 

Q.  Yes — A.  Well,  the  other  fifty  millions  of  people  would  begin  next 
day  to  build  other  railroads. 

Q.  It  do«'s  not  Hiatti-r  w]H»ther  they  are  ownctl  by  one  man  or  by 
many;  but  the*  pciint  is  whether  they  are  owned  in  one  interest  an»i 
wlictlier  lhe\  have  the  juiwer  to  impose  «»xcessiv«'  ehar;:esoii  the  public 
for  the  services  thev  render.  Now  I  un«h'r>land  vour  iciea  to  Ix*  th^c 
there  should  bc»  a  leuislative  jinweriii  contm!  lho.se  <*!iarges? — A.  I  bay 
there  is  that  power  now.  Another  ihing  that  the  railro^uls  wnubl  have 
to  do  belbre  iliey  couM  char;:e  what  I  hey  [»leased  wouM  W  to  dam  up 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  tim.NC  ;:reat  wati-r  avenues  th.it 
nature  has  placeil  there  and  wijich  really  i\\  the  rates ot  (rans|M)rtatioii 
by  wjiich  tin*  railroads  have  to  ;:overn  their  charges. 

Q.  You  think  that  someluuly  wouhl  at  once  build  the  ni-cessary  et>n 
uections  with  those  gieat  water  way<,  in  ca.se  |]n»  existing  railmadi 
Bhtnild  combine  lo  make  e.\li>i  tionale  char;;i's? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  is  the  tmly  mode  ot  ivlief  that  \ou  contem(ilatef — A.  Ye«; 
that  Would  be  cnoiiL:Ii. 

Q.  In  otht'r  words,  you  think  tha:  such  a  uiono]H:ly  sis  we  h»i\e  been 
Speaking  ulx»ut  is  practically  impos>ibleT^A.  Certainly. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  have  had  ecrtaiu  qnostious  paHsed  to  ine  \vhicb  I  am  requested 
to  ask  you.  You  have  stated  that  the  capitalized  value  of  railways, 
telegraphs,  &c.,  must  be  determined  by  their  power  to  earn  dividends. 
Now  I  am  requested  to  ask  you:  (1)  How  is  the  question  of  what  is  a 
fiiir  rate  of  not  income  to  be  determined!  (2)  Who  is  to  determine  it^ 
the  Government,  that  is,  the  people,  or  thediivctorsf  Is  the  company  T 
(3)  Ought  not  the  actual  cost  of  plant,  right  of  way,  &c.,  or  what  the 
property  actually  cost  to  construct,  be  the  basis  on  which  this  estimate 
of  a  fair  rate  of  net  income  should  be  made,  rather  than  its  present 
capacity  to  earn  large  dividends  by  excessive  charges  that  otherwise 
might  be  reduced!  (4)  Would  not  the  average  rate  of  net  profit  in  all 
well  managed  business,  including  farming  and  common  hibor,  be  the  • 
only  Just  criterion  as  to  how  ranch  profit  railroads,  telegraphs,  &c., 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  pay!  The  first  of  these  questions  is.  How  is 
the  question  of  what  is  a  fair  rate  of  net  income  to  bui  determined  in 
ascertaining  the  capitalized  value  of  the  property  of  any  of  these  cor- 
porations t — A.  Every  man  must  judge  of  that  himself.  In  buying  a 
aecui^ity  you  figure  out  what  income  you  must  make  on  it,  and  you  look 
around  to  find  one  that  will  come  up  to  your  standard.  It  is  the  iiublic 
that  regulate  that.  They  buy  and  sell  these  things  and  they  fix  the 
ataiidanl. 

Q.  This  question,  I  suppose,  had  reference  to  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph,  for  instiuice.  The  value, 
you  say,  is  to  be  determined  by  its  earning  power! — A.  Well,  I  did  not 
say  that.  I  said  that  that  was  my  basis  in  judging  of  values.  I  did 
not  say  what  the  Government  ought  to  do. 

Q.  Your  stitement  on  that  point  was  that  you  would  be  willing  that 
the  pntperty  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  at  an  appraised  value 
under  the  statute. — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  would  let  those  appraisers  determine  the  value  by  such 
criterion  as  they  saw  fit! — A.  That  is  the  law. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 
Q.  By  arbitration  T — ^A.  By  arbitration. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  next  question  is.  Ought  not  the  actual  cost  of  plant,  right  of 
way,  &c,  or  what  the  property  actually  cost  to  construct,  be  the  basis 
on  which  this  estimate  of  a  fair  nite  of  income  should  be  nmde,  rather 
than  ir»  present  capacity  to  earn  large  dividends  by  excessive  charges 
that  otherwise  might  be  reduced  f — A.  I  have  given  my  idea  of  how  the 
▼alue  should  be  assessed.  What  the  Government  should  do  I  do  not 
know. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  as  laying  down  any  rule  or  suggestion 
in  re^ird  to  any  principle  of  valuation  to  be  adopted  by  the  Govem- 
meut ;  but,  simply  speaking  of  existing  facts,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  net  earnings  of  a  property  atl'ord  a  reasoinbh^  mode  of  ascer- 
taining its  value. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  moile  that  the  public  takes 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  pro[)erty  that  it  buys.  Those  who  buy 
and  sell  securities  and  invest  in  them  determine  values  in  that  way. 

By  the  Cdairsian: 

Q.  Another  of  these  questions  is:  Would  not  the  average  rate  of  nM 
profit  in  all  well-managed  business,  including  farming  and  common  labor, 
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be  the  only  jast  criterion  as  to  how  mnch  profit  railroads,  telefrraphs, 
&c.,  oup^ht  to  be  permitted  to  pay  f — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any  connection  be- 
tween those  things.  ^^ Every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom.^  I 
do  not  see  any  connection  between  all  those  different  classes  of  business. 

Q.  Ought  a  man  in  railroading  and  telegraphing  bo  permitted  to  make 
more  money  than  a  man  engaged  in  farming  and  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness can  maket — A.  Canyon  regulate  that  by  legislation — how  much  a 
man  shall  maket 

Q.  That  is  the  question  that  is  suggested  here.  I  only  want  to  get 
your  view  in  reganl  to  it  without  advancing  my  own.  I  suppose  each 
individual  business  must  stand  upon  its  own  elements  of  safety  and 
necessity  and  advantage  in  the  way  of  money  making.  Do  you  look 
upon  telegraphing  or  railroading  as  a  business  attended  with  any 
greater  risk,  and  therefore  entitled  to  greater  ])rofit,  tbati  ordinary  farm- 
ing or  common  laboring  work!  Or  would  you  say  that  what  was  fair 
for  the  one  was  fair  for  the  otherf — A.  What  is  fair  for  one  is  fair  for 
the  other. 

Q.  If  that  be  so,  and  the  average  profit  in  farming  and  in  common 
labor  is  5  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested  (I  don't  see  how  you  can 
estimate  the  capital  tbat  the  laborer  invests  in  his  muscle ;  but  leave  that 
out) — if  the  farmer  makes  5  i)er  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  do  you 
think  tbat  would  be  a  fair  rate  of  compensation  to  men  engaged  in  the 
telegraph  or  railroad  busiuesst — A.  Well,  the  trouble  about  that  way 
of  calculating  it  is,  that  even  farming  pays  very  differently  in  different 
places. 

Q.  Take  the  average. — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  average  is.  I  have 
never  been  in  any  two  places  where  it  paid  exactly  alike. 

Q.  Still,  putting  the  two  places  togetlier  tbere  would  be  an  average? — 
A.  I  don't  know  wbat  farmers  make  on  an  average.  1  did  not  make 
very  much  at  farming  when  I  was  at  it,  and  I  tbought  1  could  succeed 
better  at  sometbing  else,  so  I  left  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  pursue  tbe  business  of  telegnipliy  if  it  did 
not  pay  better  tlian  your  farming  jKiid  tben? — A.  No.  Tliis  is  a  ti\«e 
country,  and  1  tbiuk  we  had  better  give  evfry  man  bis  frei*  elu»iee, 

Q.  Is  tbere  anything  more  tbat  you  would  like  to  say  in  ri*lVivnee  to 
the  subject  matter  of  tbese  questions? — A.  I  do  not  tbiuk  of  an\  thing 
more. 

Adjourned. 


New  York,  iScptcmber  C,  ISSa. 
John  Swinton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  pursuit  in  life? — An.swer.  I  am  an  iditor.ctm- 
neeted  with  tbe  .Swm. 

Q.  flow  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  press? — A.  Since  I 
was  twelve  years  of  ai^e. 

Q.  IMease  state  to  tbe  oommittei*  wbat  bavi-  betii  your  opportunitit'*, 
and  wbat  you  have  aetually  doiu»  in  tbe  way  of  f.iiniliari/H!;^  yt»nr>vlf 
witb  tbe  siiiijeet  luattrr  roviMVil  bytlu'  rrs<»lulion  tlinr  in;:  tbi^  jiivf«*t; 
gation. — A.  in  tbe  llist  piare.asa  lU'xspapiT  man.  I  bavi*  Ihtii  l»ni;i;:hi 
more  or  K*ss  into  eontart  witb  all  sorts  of  ipu'sjjons  atTiH-ting  all  M«rt!*ff 

Si»ople;  mon»over,  in  IStJS.  ju^-t  lH»fon»  tbr  draili  of  Ili-nry  .1.  Ua\niund. 
le  founder  of  tbe  AVir  York  Time*,  be  turned  my  mind  to  a  certaiu  hut 
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of  thought  by  suggesting  to  me  that  since  the  black-labor  question  had 
been  settled  the  white-labor  question  was  coming  to  the  front,  and  that 
we  should  direct  attention  to  it  by  pursuing  certain  investigations :  and 
he  proposed  to  me  to  employ  one  or  two  persons  in  this  town  to  find  data 
for  Judgment  That  first  turned  my  notice  to  it  The  subject  lay  perdu 
for  yearSy  nntil  the  famine  winter  of  1874,  when  there  were  over  100,000 
people  in  this  city,  or  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  popnlation.  living  by 
pauperism  and  beggary.  I  tben  saw,  in  going  around  among  iliem,  such 
spectacles  as  rivet^  my  whole  mind  on  the  solution  of  a  problem  that 
seemeil  to  me  to  involve  the  existence  of  the  buman  race.  Since  then, 
in  all  things  afiecting  working  people,  whether  It  were  a  strike,  whether 
it  were  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  meeting,  whether  it  were  a  ])rote8t 
against  the  attempt  to  disfranchise  them  made  six  years  ago,  whi^ther 
it  were  any  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  American  life  that  were  at 
stoke,  I  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  a  part,  such  as  whatever  powers  and  op- 
portanitics  I  had  gave  me  a  right  to  do.  In  that  way  I  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  almost  every  trade  in  its  moment  ot  tnni,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  in  active  measures  for  seeking 
some  gooil  or  defending  against  some  ill. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  terms  of  the  resolution  under  which  this 
committee  is  acting T — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Then  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  proceed  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  of  such  facts  and  views  as  seem  to  you  to  be 
pertinent  under  that  resolution. — A.  When  1  was  in  this  room  the  other 
day  for  n  moment,Senator  Blair  asked  a  witness  what  practical  measures 
of  legislation  Congress  should  adopt  for  the  betterment  of  the  common- 
alty. The  question  set  me  to  seeking  after  its  answer;  and  I  will  now, 
with  the  |)ermi8sion  of  the  committee,  propose  a  few  measures,  in  very 
brief  terms,  which  seem  to  mo  practicable,  which  are  constitutional, 
which  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  sustained  by  four-fifths  of  the  votei*s  of  tiic  United 
States. 

In  the  first  place,  as  active,  immediate,  and  direct  measures  of  prac- 
tical legislation  by  Congress,  I  propose 

NINE  ^lEASUBES. 

1.  The  revival  of  the  income  tax  by  Congress. 

2.  The  establishment  by  Congress  of  a  national  board  of  industry,  em- 
powered to  collect  labor  statistics  of  all  kinds,  embracing  the  data  of  co- 
oi>cration,  the  eight-hour  question,  the  toil  of  factory  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  other  things  underlying  the  well'ai*e  of  the  country's  workers. 

3.  The  establishment  in  the  Govoruraout  by  Congress  of  eflici«?nt 
boards  of  health,  and  of  education,  and  of  public  works,  under  a  com- 
prehensive system  and  policy. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Government  industrial  schools  and  colleges, 
as  in  the  French  system. 

5.  The  public  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  as  in  the  Bel- 
gian system. 

6.  The  freedom  of  patents,  as  in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  but  with 
a  royalty  system. 

7.  The  ^establishment  of  postal  banks,  with  all  that  the  term  implies 
in  the  British  system. 

8.  The  enactment  of  such  land  laws  as  will  pi'event  the  holding  of 
in'eat  tracts  of  our  country  by  corporations  and  individuals,  including 
toreigu  landlords. 
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9.  Tho  public  ownership  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  and  other  mines,  and 
petroleum  wells. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  nine  propositions  has  either  been  put  in 
practice  in  this  country  or  in  some  other  country  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  civilization.  Each  and  all  of  them  have  been  found  to  work  with 
advantage  to  all  concerned;  each  and  all  of  them  are  practicable  and 
capable  of  immediate  enforcement  by  Congressional  legislation,  and 
my  judgment  is  that  the  adoption  of  them  would  be  the  beginning  of— 
something. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  would  evidently  be  the  beginning  of  gome- 
thing. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Swinton,  that  you  think  such  ac- 
tion as  that  which  you  propose  should  be  had  immediately  by  Con- 
gress ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  know  the  substsince  of  our  resolution,  Mr.  Swinton.  Please 
proceed  now  in  your  own  way,  with  your  statement  of  such  facta  and 
views  as  you  desire  to  present  to  the  committee. — ^A.  I  will  make  my 
statement  very  brief,  and  will  be  prepared  to  be  choked  off  at  any  mo- 
ment the  committee  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  one  or  two  hours,  or  more,  as  you  may 
desire. 

THE  INCOME  TAX. 

The  Witness.  The  first  of  the^te  nine  propositions  whicli  1  have  sub- 
mitted is  the  revival  of  the  income  tax.  1  demand  that,  for  the  reason 
that  during  the  seven  years  in  which  we  had  that  tax,  from  18(*3  to  1870, 
it  was  the  most  efiicient,thecheap<»8t  in  c<»st  of  collection,  pi-o<'un*d  fmm 
the  smallest  nnmber  of  people,  and  brought  the  greatest  results,  nf  any 
tax  that  we  liave  ever  had  in  this  country.  In  1S(»0  it  gave  #!»(».< m>0,(KHI 
of  revenue  at  an  expense  of  2  per  cent..  co!kK*ti»«l  from  i*r»o.tMMi  jieople. 
It  was  the  most  popular  tax  tliat  ever  was  imposi>(I.  At  this  nuunenr, 
if  it  were  revived  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1S(k{,  it  would  pniduee 
more  thfin  one-half  of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  (l«)vernnient  tVoni  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  voters  t»f  the  United  States — fri»ni  that  on»*- 
twentieth  of  thev(^ters  who  are  entirely  able  to  hear  the  tax,  who  have 
an  amount  of  ]U'oteetion  that  (Ui^Mit  to  be  thus  paid  for  by  them,  and 
who  would  tluis  relieve  the  jreneral  working  eouiinunity  from  iheeru>h 
in^  bunh'iis  they  are  now  under.  I  make  tliis  note  on  the  tax  :  That  it 
was  80(MM)OJM)o'in  isori;  that  it  was  .if:5L'.(MMMM)0  in  IS^^Snndera  elian;:*- 
of  the  law;  that  in  1S70,  ai  the  rate  of  :i.\  per  cent.,  it  was  AJT.(MNMJO«»; 
which  was  collected  from  only  7r»,O0U  persons,  an  ineonsefpiential  part 
of  the  i»opulali«ui,  and  an  encu'niousI>  rieii  one.  This  tax.  eol!e<*t»Ml  fn»:a 
these  few,  must  have  relieved  over  ten  niillion  of  our  peo[ih»  from  out- 
half  their  taxi  s:  relievc*d  ilu*m  without  the  bunlen  lu'in;:  telt  by  tlio'i*? 
who  ])ai(l  the  tax.  Now.  the  inetmie  tax  was  never  projirrlv  shut  otT— a 
curious  thin;:  that  very  fd-w  seem  to  be  awari'  of.  I  jiresume  the  Sea 
ators  here  an-  eniirely  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  in  1>»71.  tbf 
Senate,  by  a  majority  of  one,  v«>ted  against  the  tax.  the  IIousi*  i«f  I>p 
resentalives  upheld  the  tax  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  quesTion  raiMxi 
debate  in  thi»  House  as  to  the  ri^rht  of  the  Senate  to  firi^iuat«  rfvmaf 
bins — a  lonjT  and  bitter  debate — and  the  result  was  that  Anal  action 
upon  the  income  tax  bill  wa8  iiostpoued  until  the  dotiiug  houin  of  the 
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aession,  when,  in  tbe  hurry  and  whirl  of  the  3d  of  March,  a  conference 
committee  of  both  houses  reported  against  it,  iiud  this  report  was 
declared  adopted  amid  the  uproar  of  ndjournmeut.  The  income  tax 
bill  never  was  defeated  in  any  proper,  constitutional,  legitimate  way, 
by  a  call  of  yeas  and  nays,  so  that  the  country  mfght  know  who 
voted  one  way  or  the  other.  Tlie  action  on  the  bill  was,  in  a  technical 
way,  legitimate;  but  I  demand  to  know  how  my  Eepresentative  votes, 
and  in  that  CAse  he  did  not  let  me  know.  In  the  whirl  and  scrabble 
at  the  end  of  the  session  action  wa«  taken  which  could  not  have 
been  taken  otherwise.  Again,  when  the  Uix  was  before  the  House  six 
years  ago,  in  1877,  it  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  in  its  favor.  At  that  time, 
Senator  Blair,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  then  in  the  House,  voted 
for  the  revival  of  the  tax.  It  got  a  great  majority  of  the  votes  in  the 
House,  but  it  fell  short  of  the  two  thirds  necessary  under  the  rules  to 
instruct  the  committee.  I  think  the^e  facts  show  that  this  tax,  repealed 
by  a  trick,  and  subsequently  sustained  by  a  great  majority'  of  the  peo- 
ples' n»presenratives,  ought  to  be  reimiwsed.  Its  constitutionality 
was  afiirmed  t  hr^e  yfurs  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A  newspaper  thought,  the  other  day,  that  this  was  one  of  those  imprac- 
ticiible  vagaries  that  are  often  suggested  as  remedies  for  public  ills. 
Now,  the  income  tax  exists  in  the  most  practical  country  in  the  world, 
England,  and  has  been  put  at  rates  from  3d.  in  Uie  pound  to  1«.  4ef.,  for 
over  fort}'  years.  It  was  first  imi)osed  by  the  greatest  minister  that 
England'ever  had,  and  is  now  continued  by  the  greatest  minister  in  any 
country.  It  has  been  found  to  be  the  cheapest,  the  most  flexible,  tbe 
most  profitable,  the  most  effective,  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most  i)op- 
alar  tax  ever  known  in  England.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  qnes- 
tion. 

FEDERAL  BOABD  OF  INDUSTRY. 

If  I  may  add  a  few  words  on  these  other  points  which  I  have  sug- 
gested, I  wish  to  ssr^'  in  reference  to  the  proposed  national  board  of 
industry,  that  I  think  the  Senate  has  done  wisely  in  appointing  this 
committee,  which  is  a  national  board  of  industry,  the  beginning  of  it, 
the  germ  of  a  larger  and  more  eflicient  body.  1  demand  that  a  na- 
tional board  of  industry  and  labor  statistics  be  established  as  a  means 
of  getting  at  the  facts.  The  ])rimary  thing  in  scientific  organization  is 
to  get  the  facts,  and  we  cannot  now  get  them.  The  United  States  . 
census  does  not  give  them,  and  the  census  of  New  York  does  not.  For 
instance,  if  I  should  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  working  over  twelve  hours  a  day  in  this  city,  I 
cannot  give  the  data  to  prove  that  statement,  though  I  know  it  is  true, 
becanse  L  have  seen  many  of  them.  Such  a  national  board  as  I  pro- 
pose will  enable  us  to  ascert^iin  whether  there  are  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen 
thousand  children  so  employed ;  whether  there  are  thousands  of  them 
in  one  trade  dying  olf  after  a  year  or  two  of  such  work,  dropping  from 
their  stools  on  which  they  sit  to  handle  the  tobacco.  This  board  wiU 
get  the  facts,  and  unless  we  have  the  facts  you  cannot  legislate;  we 
cannot  judge;  cannot  act.  The  elements  of  proper  judgment  upon 
these  questions  are  hardl^^  ftirmed  yet.  We  are  only  beginning.  There- 
fbrei  I  demand  a  board  with  power  to  collect  statistics  in  regard  to 
sach  questions  as  wages  and  ways  of  life,  co-openition,  the  eight-hour 
law;  strikes,  the  drudgery  of  women  and  children  in  factories,  and  all 
tibose  questions  that  ought  to  form  the  bases  or  elements  of  legislation. 
That  is  primary.    I  notice  that  every  witness  who  has  appeared  beibrc 
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thiB  committee  has  called  for  a  national  bareau  of  statistics,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  committee  that  the  reasons  given 
have  been  very  satisfactory  and  complete.  I  think  that  is  one  thing 
we  are  all  agreed  upon  that  we  want  the  facts.  Therefore,  I  make 
my  second  deyiand. 

THREE  GREAT  NATIONAL  BOARDS. 

Tliirdly.  I  ask  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  efficient  boanls  of 
health,  education,  public  works.  I  understand  perfectly  well  that 
there  is  now  a  Bureau  of  Education ;  I  understand  the  duty  of  the 
Engineering  Bureau  in  reganl  to  public  works;  and  I  know  of  the 
National  Board  of  Ilealth,  its  split  and  its  collapse,  so  tbat  it  was 
paralyzed  during  tbe  late  cholera  and  yellow-fever  scare.  I  understand 
that  there  are  shadows  of  these  things.  I  demand,  however,  great, 
eit'ective,  creative  national  boards  established  by  Cougress ;  not  these 
puerile  things,  these  mere  shadows,  which  exist  at  present. 

I  propose  tbat  the  board  of  public  works  shall  be  empowered,  under 
pro|)er  constitutional  legislation,  to  take  into  account,  for  example,  tlie 
projects  of  canals  in  Florida,  canals  in  Maine,  canals  in  Michigan, 
cauals  in  Illinois,  transcontinental  canals,  where  every  man  may  have 
his  own  canal-boat;  and  other  great  questions  of  that  kind,  and  of 
other  kinds.  A  few  months  ago  when  I  was  in  Calais,  I  saw  tbe 
gigantic  works  there  going  on,  after  a  study  of  many  years,  to  revive 
tbat  old  iK)rt.  I  think  tbat  this  country,  younger  tiian  France,  with 
less  opportunity  for  that  sort  of  thing,  needs  greatly  a  constructive 
Board  to  project,  organize,  consolidate,  and  carry  out  such  vast 
measures. 

So  with  tbe  board  of  public  health.  One  is  not  prepared  to  answer 
every  ])ossible  objection;  but  when  you  take  into  account,  forexan)]>le, 
that  the  recorded  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  year  betore  last 
were  12,41)4  more  than  the  births,  that  last  year  the  deaths  wen*  10,030 
more  than  the  births,  and  tbat  the  local  authorities  here  have  shuwn 
their  utter  incomi)etence  to  deal  in  any  compivhenKive  way  with  that 
territic  question,  tbe  need  for  such  a  national  boanl  of  health  as  I 
propose  becomes  manifest.  When  you  take  into  account  that  luiit 
year  half  of  all  the  deaths  in  this  city  were  of  children  under  tive 
years  of  age,  that  of  these  deaths  half  were  ot  infants  under  «»ne  year 
of  age,  many  of  them  starved  to  death;  tbat  of  the#i7,031  pi-rson^'wiio 
died  in  this  city  last  year  only  5,812  were  over  the  age  of  lilty;  it  is 
clear  that  this  problem  now  has  got  to  be  so  nionstnuis,  so  ghastly,  that 
unless  some  national  power  interfere  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  somo'su]»er 
natural  one  will. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Is  then*,  anything  in  your  statem«*nt  showing  the 
proportion  of  deaths  of  non-residents  and  residents? 

The  Witness.  Thei-e  are  no  such  statistics  iuriiishi'<l  by  the  hH.';U 
board  of  bealtlu  which  stated  ivcently  in  ivply  to  the  conini<Tit<«  ui*on 
these  ligures,  that  many  of  the  deaths  were  of  .strangers,  nf  n^ur^ 
that  is  so.  Ihit  bow  much  more  so  must  it  be  in  Ij^Midon,  wh»Te  the 
yearly  death  rate  is  11  in  tbe  1,000  less  than  hen*.  1  found  in  Lon«ion 
how  many  went  there  to  die.  I  went  then*  mysi'lf  To  dii^  a  few  nii»iith'« 
ago.  Theiv  seems  to  be  a  fascination  in  great  cities  as  scenes  of  dc.ith. 
People  come  here  to  die;  they  go  to  I^ndoii  and  I'aris  to  die  Vet. 
look  at  the  ditl'ereiice  in  the  death  rates  here  and  there;  ste  the  su|H-n- 
ority  of  the  .sanitary  i-esults  there  as  compared  with  hen*.  In  Par:.-*  thr 
annual  death  rate  is  10  in  the  1,000;  here  it  is  31.    The  deaih-nii«  of 
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London  in  November  last  when  I  was  there,  vaa  19}  or  20, 1  am  not 
poMitire  which,  while  the  rate  here  was  31.  This  question  has  become 
very  pressing.  If  you  iu  Florida,  Senator  Call,  were  subjected  wiih  all 
your  alligators  and  fevers,  to  the  same  condition  of  things  we  have  here, 
the  population  of  Florida  would  soon  disappear. 

Mr.  Call.  I  hope  your  statistics  iu  regard  to  New  York  are  better 
than  your  information  in  regard  to  Florida. 

The  Witness.  I  have  the  statistics  of  our  board  of  health,  and  am 
prepareil  to  furnish  you  the  figures  at  any  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Uave  you  any  knowledge  from  the  statistics,  or  from 

g^rsonal  observation,  as  to  how  birge  a  proportion  of  the  deaths  in 
ew  York  are  of  children  of  foreignei's  recently  arrived  t 

The  Witness.  That  classification  is  not  made;  but  the  proportion 
could  perhaps  be  approximately  got  at  by  a  comparison  of  the  nativity 
of  the  persons  wedded  hei^e  as  given  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  jn-epareil  to  learn  that  New  York,  left  to 
herself,  unfed  by  inimigrution  from  foreign  countries  or  from  other 
parts  of  our  own  country,  would  so  rapidly  disappear.  I  thought  she 
was  growing  of  herself;  but  it  would  seem,  from  your  statement,  that 
she  is  being  fed  simply  as  the  fires  of  the  sun  may  be  fed,  by  matters 
drawn  in  from  outside,  by  absorbing  another  world,  or  two. 

The  Witness.  1  would  have  but  to  send  across  the  street  to  get 
these  reports  of  our  board  of  health.  The  facts  are  not  disjiuted.  I 
estimate  that  of  the  deaths  here,  at  least  10,000  every  year  are  by  star- 
TRtion.  I  believe  that  between  10,000  and  113,000  people  die  of  starva- 
tion in  this  city  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  ])rolonged  condition  of  insufiicient  nutri- 
tion, which  is  equivalent  to  starvation. 

The  Witness.  A  prolonged  condition  of  inanition.  It  is  classified  in 
the  rejwrts  as  ** febrile  diseases,"  as  "lung  diseases,"  as  •*aneniia,"  and 
BO  forili;  it  is  put  under  various  fine  terms  to  conceal  the  ghastly  fact 
of  10,0<H)  persons  dying  here  yearly  from  a  lack  of  the  supplies  needed 
for  the  generation  of  the  forces  of  life. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  to  your  next  point  I  would  like  to 
hear  a  st^itemeut  from  you  of  the  nature  of  these  adverse  conditions 
which  result  in  such  destruction  of  life  and  health.  I  know  it  is  a 
pretty  large  subject,  yet  I  would  like  to  hear  now  one  of  your  terse, 
vigorous  statements  iu  regard  to  it,  unless  you  are  going  to  take  it  up 
later. 

The  Witness.  I  should  say  that  that  is  one  of  those  complex  ques- 
tions of  sanitary  law  which  would  involve  a  very  scientific  analysis  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  do  anything  at  all.  I  will  tell  this,  however: 
Ten  years  ago  a  man  came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  to  help  a  eertain 
boily  of  people  hei-e.  I  said,  **  Who  are  youf  "  lie  ssiid,  "  I  am  a  cigar- 
maker,  til*'  president  of  Cigar-makers'  Union  No.  90."  "What  do  you 
want!"  lie  said.  **  We  are — so  and  st)."  '*  How  many  of  you  are  theret" 
"There  am  lilV*^*  of  us."  I  said,  "Twenty-two  thousand  of  you,  cigar- 
makerst  Twenty  tw(»  thousand!  I  havu  lived  in  this  cit3'  most  of 
my  life,  and  thought  the  (tigiirs  were  all  made  by  a  few  men  in  cigar- 
■hops."  Ue  said,  "I  will  take  you  and  show  you.  1  will  take  you 
viih  Dr.  Stiebling,  who  practices  among  us,  with  the  president  of  the 
benevolent  society  whieli  buries  us,  and  I  am  the  president  of  Union 
Na  IMI."  1  went  with  him  over  into  this  quaiter,  £a«t  Houston  street, 
and  the  avenues  north  of  it.  1  went  into  tliose  huge  tenement  cigar 
liictorieSi  and  there  found  swarms  of  stunted  youngsters,  hardly  out  of 
their  swaddling  clothes,  working  at  tobacco  under  the  most  hideoos 
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circnmstanoes  of -squalor,  in  an  atmosphere  pnngent  with  death.  I 
think  that  this,  for  example,  is  a  matter  bearing  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  mortality  statistics — children  put  to  work  at  a  time  of  life  when 
the  mascnlar  and  nervons  systems  are  in  such  condition  that  any 
other  call  upon  them  than  the  call  for  growtli  is  almost  certain  to  mean 
death.  As  to  streets,  squalors^  atmospheres,  tenement  houses,  social 
abominations,  work-a-day  miseries,  and  so  on,  the  data  are  so  imiier- 
feet  in  New  York,  we  are  so  far  behind  all  the  other  great  cities  ot 
the  world  in  that  respect,  that  unless  some  national  power  takes  hold 
of  the  local  imbeciles  the  results  which  are  seen  in  the  death-tables 
are  likely  to  continue,  and  grow  worse.  I  should  say  that  the  things 
that  Congress  has  to  deal  with  mainly  in  this  matter  of  an  inquiry 
regarding  the  difi'erent  industries  in  this  city,  are  such  question's  a!!» 
these.  It  seems  to  mo  that  all  my  talk  here,  and  all  the  talk,  is  vain 
nntil  we  get  statistioal  information,  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  an*  to 
get  it  otherwise  than  by  a  uatiooal  board,  unless  you  will  go  (as  I  be- 
lieve the  Senators  on  this  committee  were  great  enough  to  do)  to  tho>e 
quarters  and  exaniino  them.  Whoever  does  thai  will  see  and  know 
tiiat  every  sense  of  nature,  every  law  of  Kfe,  is  violated  in  a  way  thai 
has  but  one  significance.  I  think  the  main  duty  of  Congress  in  thi.*» 
matter  is  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  the  data,  which  we  have  not 
got  and  have  no  means  of  getting  now. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  the  power  to  collect  the  data  would  imply 
the  power  to  act  upon  it,  would  it  notf 

The  Witness.  1  think  that  will  come.  Congress  will  be  compelled 
to  act  in  self  defense.  If  we  can  show  you  gentlemen  that  you  are  going 
to  be  without  constituents,  you  will  be  compelled  to  save  our  lives  for 
your  own  sakes. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  more  constituents  we  have,  the  less 
likely  we  are  to  live  ourselves,  politically.  However,  go  right  on.  It 
is  not  of  any  consequence  what  becomes  of  the  legislators.  Of  e«)ursc 
you  have  given  attention  to  the  matter  of  education  in  its  bearing  ujMin 
the  condition  of  the  working  people  and  all  the  i>eople  of  tlif  r«iuniry. 
What  do  you  think  of  national  action  in  n*lation  to  that  subjeet? 

The  WiTNKss.  1  siiould  favor  it:  compulsory,  si»cnlar,  and  free  wlu- 
cation,  under  Fe«leral  law. 

The  (-nAinMAN,  And  of  r<nirse  under  national  apjiropriations? 

The  WiTNKSS.  Yes:  or  direction. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it,  perhaps,  a  better  way  that  The 
national  aid  should  be  given  as  a  stimulus  to  stivngthen  the  existing 
State  educational  organizations,  rather  than  through  the  ilireet  admin- 
istration of  a  national  scIkn)!  .system! 

The  Witness.  In  every  State  that  I  have  examined,  there  is  such  in- 
competency of  management  on  the  jiart  of  the  hn-al  authorities,  that 
unless  the  matter  be  put  under  some  Federal  hi*ail,  as  the  po.st  i»tlU'e  :s. 
the  business  will  be  dc^e  as  it  is  now.  (in»wing  up  in  this  eiry  th»rt» 
are  thousands  of  uneducated  childivn  who  tind  no  place  in  the  M'h(v>l>. 
The  statistics  on  that  subject  are  disgraceful. 

The  Chairman.  Hut  here  is  a  great  eonnnunity  of  five  million  jn-**. 
pie,  the  weakhiest  State  in  the  Tnion:  does  it  not  seem  ns  thou;;h  th^ 
people  of  this  Slate  ought  to  W  as  will  liisposiHl  to  educate  thiir  e!ul 
dren  as  the  National  Cfov«*nnnent  would  he  to  edueate  the  chiltirtu  i»? 
the  nation  at  large? 

The  WiTNi:ss.  Well,  one  would  say  the  siime  of  other  FiHliT.d  luni- 
lions,  and  yet  it  seerais  to  me  that  a  central  executive  head  iu%»  morv 
power  over  the  whole  circle  and  surface  in  cases  of  that  kind,  cmm  in. 
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rol  ving  what  the  Constitation  calls  ^^  the  general  welfare,'^  than  any  local 
administration  can  have. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  think  that  the  education  of  the  children  does 
concern  the  general  welfare  t 

The  Witness.  Primarily. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  think,  do  yon,  that  the  education  of  the  children 
in  California  is  important  to  the  welfare  of  Massachnsetts  and  New 
York! 

The  Witness.  That  there  is  no  uneducated  child  in  the  swamps  of 
Florida  bnt  reflects  on  every  one  of  us  here  its  darkness;  that  there  is 
not  a  negro  on  the  Tallahatchee  brought  up  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
letters,  but  we  to-day  are  the  victims  of  that  negro.    And  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Call.  Uow  do  yon  sustain  that  proposition  t  What  connection 
is  tbere  between  you  aud  the  Africans  in  Africa,  for  instance  t  How  are 
you  any  l)etter  or  worse  for  what  they  do  or  do  not  do,  when  you  never 
hear  of  them  and  never  come  in  contact  with  themt 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  law  of  the  transmutation  of  force  in  physics 
applies  in  the  moral  world  as  thoroughly  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Call.  But  there  must  be  some  conditions  for  the  application. 

The  Witness.  The  conditions  are  in  the  universal  law  of  nature. 

Mr.  Call.  Well,  let  us  know  what  those  conditions  aref  They  do 
not  require  any  contact,  it  seems — any  sympathy,  any  communication? 
They  are  invisible,  incorporeal,  unsubstantial. 

The  Witness.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  a  Platonist  that  the  wel- 
fare of  one  is  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  a  wrong  against  any  man  is  a 
wrong  against  every  man.    That  is  a  subtle  law. 

Mr.  Call.  But  I  want  to  know  why  that  is  so.  I  do  not  see,  where 
there  is  no  contact,  no  sympathy  between  two  distant  nations  or  peoples, 
how  they  can  affect  each  other. 

The  Witness.  I  should  say  that  that  question  ans\vered  itself— that 
your  idea  is  true  where  there  is  no  connection,  but  that,  under  the  all- 
pervasive  laws  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  that  is  di8(*x)nnected  from  all 
other  things.  This  is  goin;c  into  metaphysics.  In  the  heart  of  China 
the  wrong  done  to  a  man  there  lowers  the  general  level  of  right  on  the 
planet  and  bears  upon  me. 

Mr.  Call.  How  is  that  t  How  does  it  lower  the  level  t  It  may  lower 
the  level  practically^  but  how  does  it  lower  the  standard  of  the  principle? 

The  Witness.  Because  it  makes  it  less  universal. 

Mr.  Call.  The  principle  is  still  universal. 

The  Witness.  Not  practically.  A  wrong  anywhere  makes  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  not  universal. 

Mr.  Call.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  for  every  crime  or  wrong  or 
mistake  committed  in  the  world,  there  is  a  corresponding  departure 
from  the  standard  of  right,  ]>ractieal]yf 

The  Witness.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Call.  I  think  your  idea  is  right,  but  I  think  you  carry  it  a  little 
too  far. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  or  not  the  fact  that  the  national  responsibility 
of  which  you  have  HiK)ken  is  parcele<l  out  and  divided  equally  among 
the  colored  citizens  of  Floridci  and  the  white  citizens  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  and  Oregon  t 

The  WiTNKHS.  Precisely  so. 

The  CnAiKMAN.  So  that,  as  we  are  wrapped  up  in  one  political  body, 
and  as  a  nation  have  one  fate,  it  is  as  important  that  the  people  in  one 
qcarter  of  the  nation  shall  be  educated  as  that  those  in  any  other  quar- 
terahaUbel 
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Tlio  Witness.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  Gall.  Now  I  must  ])ut  in  there  myself.  I  was  not  talking abont 
the  colored  citizens  of  Florida  or  of  any  other  State.  I  have  more  in- 
terest in  having  them  educated  than  either  yon  [the  chainnauj  or  Mr. 
Swinton  can  have.  I  go  in  for  the  colored  citizens  of  Florida.  I  want 
that  distinctly  undersU  od. 

The  Chairman.  I  go  in  for  the  white  men  of  Florida,  too. 

Mr.  Call.  [To  the  witness.]  I  was  not  asking  you  about  the  practical 
application  of  the  princi])le  to  Florida  or  to  any  Other  State.  I  was  ask- 
ing how  you  could  sustain  the  metaphysical  ])roposition  that,  no  matter 
where  a  man  was,  whether  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia,  you  were  injured 
unless  ho  was  a  perfect  man.    That  was  your  prox)osition,  I  think. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  on  this  point  that  you  desire 
to  suggest  to  the  committee! 

The  Witness.  There  is  nothing  more. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Fourthly.  I  propose  the  establishment  of  Governmciit  industrial 
schools  and  colleges  on  the  French  system.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
arrived  from  France  on  Monday,  gave  ine  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had 
made  to  the  industrial  schools  ami  colleges  in  France,  wliere  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  by  the  Government  those  marvelous  industries,  in 
wood,  in  iron,  in  cotton,  in  wool,  and  all  sorts  of  textiles;  those  wonder- 
ful industries  which  have  made  France  the  purveyor  of  the  world  in 
great  lines  of  ware.  The  schools  are  established  by  the  (lovernnient, 
supported  by  the  Government,  and  the  teacliers  appointed  hy  the  Gcv- 
ennnent.  They  are  free,  and  form  a  substitute  lor  the  now  defunct 
system  of  apprenticeship.  The  old  apprentice  system  «if  tiie  Michile 
Ages,  which  lasted  until  the  intiodnction  of  the  new  eeononiie  forces.  )8 
dead  i  eyond  hoi)e  of  revi\al,  and  it  must  be  supplanted  by  some  sort 
of  State  or  Government  industrial  sclrools  in  order  to  ^eeun*  the  supply 
of  workmen  which  is  not  now  rurnislieil  by  the  eountiy  itsell".  but  is  ^«it 
from  abroad.  The  workingmen  of  many  trades  are  ennipl.tined  alNuit 
because  they  keep  apprentices  out.  wlu-n  an\  body  who  IikiUs  at  tlie 
phenon)ena  knows  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  now  ut:«'rly  im* 
])ractieab!e  in  many  vocations.  The  establislintent  of  a  ;^r«'at  imbistriai 
college,  with  schools  throngluml  the  I'niied  Sl.ites,  tor  I  lie  le.iehing  of 
the  various  industrial  arts,  is  what  I  propose.  There  are  snnie  hval 
attempts  of  the  kintl  here  already,  'i'liere  is  a  school  of  brl^kLl^in;:  up 
town.  I  saw,  the  other  day,  a  sample  biiildiii;;  tliat  tiie  pnpdN  ot  that 
6c1km)I  had  erected  in  First  avcnu*'.  Tln-ie  i.n  ii!>o  the  Adii-i  srhool,  uud 
various  and  sundry  other  tliin*;s,  but  tli<'>eaie  tnvi.d,  and  lain  sati.stied 
that  the  teat.'liing  of  the  indiistnal  art.>»  nin>t  be  made  a  GiiveiMUicnt 
busiui-ss,  and  that  there  is  nothin;;  wiiatever  in  the  Constitution  lo  inv- 
vent  this. 

UOVEKNMIINT    linJ'AinAril    AND   KAILKuADS. 

Fifthly.  I  propo.se  the  ]»ublie  owm*r>lilp  ol  railnKuN  and  tele;:r.iphs 
as  in  the  rn-l;:ian  s\stem.  Ahno.^t  ever\bo.:,\  is  no  %  in  tavor  oi  ih'.ji 
scheme,  and  it  is  nnneeessiiy  to  say  anyiliin;;  alinut  it,  plliei  than  that 
if  any  one  cIhhim's  to  read  the  Junior  t'tiarle.s  l'r.inci>  Ailaiiis'^  Uhik  on 
the  railroad  probhMii,  he' will  see  the  supeiiii:it\  otilie  Ih  l;:Kin  .s\>jem, 
which  docs  not  interlcre  with  private  euteipriM*.  It  e'^t.ibb.st.e.s  iiuv. 
ernuieut  raikoads  ail  over  the  country,  but  ulluws  anybody  else  lo 
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establish  his  own  raUroad  if  he  pleases;  so  that  the  GoTemment  road 
and  the  road  owned  by  a  private  individnal  or  corporation  mn  side  by 
aide  in  Belgium  competing  with  each  other,  producing  the  best  and 
cheapest  service  that  is  to  be  lound  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The 
Belgian  system  does  npt  in  any  way  invade  the  rights  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  are  so  particular  about  their  raibroad  rights,  and  very 
Justly  BO. 

FBEEDOM  OF  INVENTIONS. 

Sixthly,  I  propose  the  freedom  of  patents,  as  in  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, but  with  a  royalty  system.  I  think  the  laws  of  Holland  and 
Switsserland  are  imperfect,  in  that  they  furnish  no  proper  reward  to  the 
inveutor;  but  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  system  is  not  vastly  worse 
which  permits  an  inventor  to  seize  upon  some  law  of  nature,  or  some 
force  of  mechanism,  and  hold  it  for  a  term  of  years  against  me  and 
everybody  else.  I  deny  his  right  to  do  that.  If  he  has  seen  it  half  an 
hour  before  me,  or  half  a  year,  or  half  a  century,  that  gives  him  no  right 
to  luck  it  np,  none  whatever.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
is  complained  of  in  regard  to  its  patents,  holdiug  certain  inventions  and 
prohibiting  everybody  else  from  using  any  natural  law  involved  in  them. 
jjfow,  under  the  system  which  prevails  in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland, 
inventions  are  free  without  remuneration  to  any  one  as  patentee.  In- 
stead of  that,  I  would  throw  the  inventions  open  to  everybody  who 
would  pay  the  inventor  the  stipulated  royalty  |  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  system  is  Justified  by  the  results  which  it  has  produced  where  it 
has  been  tried. 

Mr.  Gall.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  have  no  patent  laws 
in  Holland  and  Switzerland f 

The  Witness.  None. 

Mr.  Gall.  Then  a  man  has  no  property  in  his  invention  there f 

The  Witness.  And  yet,  some  of  the  inventions  we  are  eiyoying  the 
benefit  of  came  to  us  from  those  countries. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  they  no  royalty  lawf 

The  WiTTiESS.  Ko,  sir ;  no  compensation  whatever  to  the  inventor  as 

BQCh. 

The  CnAiUMAN.  Is  that  a  recent  lawf 

The  Witness.  No,  it  has  long  been  so.  My  authorities  are  the  books, 
and  Mr.  Osgood,  the  patent  lawyer  in  the  Astor  House. 

Mr.  Gall.  Have  you  any  data  showing  the  character  and  number  of 
the  inventions  that  have  been  made  iu  Holland  and  Switzerland f 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

The  GiiAiRMAN.  la  the  industrial  condition  there  in  that  res])ect, 
perhaps  attiibntablo  to  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  appropriate  the 
inventions  of  other  countries  where  the  inventive  power  is  stimulated 
by  patfut  lawsf 

The  Witness.  Whoknowst 

The  GnAiR3iAN.  Well,  if  that  is  the  fact,  you  could  lianlly  cite  Hol- 
land as  a  (*4ise  i11u.stratiug  the  value  of  the  i>1au  which  you  urge  here. 

The  Witness.  Would  you  not  say  that  we  all  give  and  take— that 
the  llollandors,  who  have  given  us  so  much  in  science,  law,  and  other 
directions,  wouhl  be  likely  to  be  as  ingeuious  and  iuveutive  as  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  other  nationsf 

The  GUAIRMAN.  Yes,  they  have  done  something  for  us  in  those  direc- 
tions; but  wo  are  speaking  now  of  the  discovery  of  new  a])plicationsof 
tiie  occult  forces  of  nature — not  of  those  which  are  revealed  to  us.  The 
idea  of  patents,  you  kno  w,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gonstitutiou.    The  object 
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is  Dot  the  good  of  the  inventor  so  much  as  it  is  the  good  of  the  pnblic. 
It  stimulates  the  inventor^  by  the  hope  of  a  reward,  to  make  his  inven- 
tion for  the  public  good. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  idea,  undoubtedly,  and  I  would  do  that. 

The  Ghairman.  The  royalty  system  that  you  speak  of  would,  of 
course,  do  that;  but  to  entirely  do  away  with  any  special  rewaril  to  the 
man  who  makes  an  early  discovery  of  something  new,  or  a  useful  appli- 
cation of  any  of  the  forces  of  nature,  might,  and  I  should  suppose  it 
would,  have  the  effect  to  retard  invention  somewhat. 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  woidd. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  Switzerland,  which  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  best  governed  countries  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  the  world;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  she  may  be 
able  to  attribute  her  condition  in  that  respect  to  the  fact  that  she  is  free 
to  appropriate  the  inventions  of  other  nations  where  patent  laws  have 
existed  and  do  exist. 

The  Witness.  That  is  likely. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  your  object,  and  perhaps 
you  are  correct  as  to  the  proper  means — I  do  not  mean  to  controvert  you 
on  that  point — but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  something  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  restraining  the  locking  up  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

Mr.  Call.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Government  getting  a 
royalty  on  the  use  of  an  invention  and  the  man  who  invents  it  getting 
a  royalty!    Is  there  not  a  monopoly  in  either  case  ? 

The  Witness.  There  would  be  no  monopoly  under  the  royalty  system. 
The  invention  would  be  free  to  ever^'  man  who  was  willing  to  pay  the 
royalty. 

Mr.  Call.  But  is  not  that  the  case  now? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  you  know  of  any  case,  or  is  it  a  rule,  that  patent  rights 
are  held  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  owners  or  their  assignees?  Are 
they  not  generally  sold  or  let  out  ui>ou  a  royalty  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  as  to  the  patents  involved  in  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  modern  times,  the  one  I  myself  am  eonneeteil  with — 
the  press — that  wouhl  nr)t  apply. 

TheCiiAiKMAN.  The  lU'sseiuer-stoel  imtent  is  another  one  which  illus- 
trates your  i<lea,  Mr.  Swiiiton,  and  so  is  th(»  Siemens  proa\ss,  both  of 
which  have  come  to  hv  conciMitrateil  in  very  frw  iiulividuals. 

The  Witness.  I  think  tiiat  to  alniust  evorvthin;:  that  anvlxxlv  has 
suggested,  or  can  su;rgc\st,  ol»j«rtions  may  hi»  made. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  hut  1  only  want  to  call  your  attiMition,  that  in  this  view 
your  idea  is  that  where  a  ^nvat  puhlic  need  exists  patents  should  Ite 
oi)en  to  everyhoily  who  is  willing;  to  pay  a  royalty  f 

Tlie  WiTNKSS.  Prreiscly. 

Mr.  Call,  riease  hxjk  at  this  clause  (it' tin*  (^)nstitution  in  rogani  to 
patent  rights  and  tell  us  how  you  think  t'..ii  uniler  that  authority  we 
couhl  nuike  all  ]iatents  tree,     lleail  it. 

The  WiTNKss  [n*ailin«xj:  *'Tk  pronioti-  !'•.■  pni;;re<s  of  science  and 
usetul  arts  by  securin;;,  Inr  liniiteil  iIuh's,  i.i  antlnn>  ami  in\4'nti»rs.  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  lesju-rtive  writiii;.'«<  ami  ilisi'oveiies."  Now,  my 
pro]iosition  ihies  not  in  any  way  intiTti-re  wirii  ihat  rl.:use.  The  n»\.il:y 
system  which  1  propijse  recn;;ni/.cs  ihr  e\i-hisive  i:;:lits  of  iniiMitongc 
There  is  no  inci>nipatiliility  whatever  lu'Twien  it  ami  this  pm-*  i»:oq. 
You  invent  something,  and  1  pay  you  for  it  and  thereby  recot:iai:e  \our 
right  of  projHTty  in  it. 

JUr.  Call.  Do  you  roi*ognize  my  exclusive  right  to  it  when  you  kaj 
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that  it  shall  be  my  property,  but  that  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  sell  it 
except  at  a  price  which  you  fix  f  What  sort  of  an  exclusive  right  is 
tfaatf  Yon  sell  me  a  farm  and  agree  that  it  shall  be  mine,  but.  at  the 
same  time  vou  provide  by  law  that  I  shall  not  dispose  of  it  except  at 
the  price  which  you  see  fit  to  put  upon  it ;  is  that  an  ^'  exclusive"  right 
of  property  t 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  such  limitations  pertain  to  many  kinds 
of  property. 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
your  idea  as  to  what  should  be  the  law  in  regard  to  patents,  but  onl^* 
of  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  incompatibility 
between  my  proposition  and  the  strictest  construction  of  those  two 
words  ^<  exclusive  right"  used  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Call.  Then  you  think  that  I  can  give  you  an  exclusive  right  to 
a  horse,  or  a  house,  or  a  piece  of  land,  and  at  the  same  time  limit  that 
"exclusive"  right  bv  some  condition,  do  youf 

The  Witness.  I  do.  All  human  rights  are  limitable  by  human  neces- 
sities. 

Mr.  Call.  I  am  talking  about  the  power  of  Congress  under  that 
clause  of  the  Coustitution ;  you  think,  as  I  understand  you,  that  Con- 
Kress  would  have  power  to  enact  the  legislation  which  you  proi>ose  f 

The  Witness.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  in  effect  answer  the  same  end  to  reduce 
to  a  very  short  period  the  time  within  which  the  right  may  be  '^  ex- 
clusive," in  the  sense  in  which  Senator  Call  uses  that  term  f  It  is  now 
fifteen  3*ears ;  suppose  it  was  reduced  to  five,  would  that  do  away  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  evils  complained  of  under  the  present  system  f 

The  Witness.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  open  to  the  same 
objection.  We  do  now  limit  and  interfere  with  the  ^'exclusive  right" 
of  the  inventor  when  we  say  that  he  shall  not  have  this  exclusive  right 
beyond  a  certain  time. 

^r.  Call.  But  that  provision  as  to  a  limited  time  is  in  the  Constitu- 
tutiou.    We  can  limit  the  time. 

The  Witness.  Very  well.  But  still,  the  phrase  "  exclusive  right " 
also  is  here. 

Mr.  Call.  An  exclusive  right  for  a  limited  time. 

postal  banks. 

The  Witness.  Seventhly.  1  proi)ose  the  establishment  of  i)ostal  banks, 

with  all  that  the  term  implies  in  the  British  system.    Allow  me  to  say, 

BiMiatorCall,  that  1  mentioned  tbese  foreign  (*x)untries  because,  when  sucli 

things  are  proposeil,  a  great  many  people  sa^'  they  are  impracticable ; 

and,  to  meet  that  objection,  I  shall  show  you  that  every  one  of  tliem 

ba8  been  adopted  in  a  country  in  the  foremost  rank  of  civilization; 

this  proimsed  railroad  system  in  Belgium,  the  cheapest  and  best  gov- 

emcHi  country'  in  the  world.    As  to  the  British  postal  bank  system,  it 

•eems  that  that  is  a  more  perfect  system  than  any  other.    As  ever}'l)o<ly 

knows,  it  provides  for  savings,  insurance,  and  annuities.    You  make 

the  po6tabank  of  sa\ings;  you  make  it  an  insurance  com])any  ;  or  you 

nake  it  an  annuity  company,  at  your  option.    All  the  post-ofllces  of 

Great  Britain  fulfill  these  three  vital  communal  functions  in  modem 

Indostiial  society.    I  propose  that  that  system  be  adopted  here.    It 

been  adopted  by  the  shrewdest  and  most  practical  of  QovemmentSi 

70  o (5  LAW) 
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and  works  well  in  England.  It  li;.8  done  a  great  deal  to  diuiiuUh 
drunkenness  and  to  diminish  pauperism.  The  recent  decrease  of  one 
or  two  per  cent,  in  pauperism  throughout  the  kingdom  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  adoption  of  that  system.  I  propose  to  adopt  it  in  oar 
country  with  all  that  the  term  implies. 

LAND  LAWS. 

I  propose,  eighthly,  the  enactment  of  such  land  laws  as  will  prevent 
the  holding  of  great  tracts  of  our  country  by  corporations,  or  individ- 
uals, including  foreign  landlords.  On  the  general  land  question,  I  do 
not  feel  clear.  Fresh  from  the  study  of  Laveleye,  I  am  unable  to  saj 
whether  the  Allmend  system,  the  Mark  system,  the  Mir  system,  or  any 
other  system  is  the  thing.  I  do  not  care  particularly  at  this  moment. 
I  think  the  duty  of  Congress  is  not  to  establish  the  ultimate  basis  of 
light  at  once,  but  to  deal  with  the  evils  directly  menacing  us,  and  to 
give  attention  to  the  statements  (which  I  imagine  are  not  disputed)  of  the 
vast  appropriations  of  our  lands  being  made  under  law  by  foreign  land- 
lords, who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  take  two  or  three  hundred 
million  dollars  of  rent  out  of  this  country  from  the  land.  I  see  by  the 
testimony  here  of  a  witness  on  Monday  that  England  takes  now  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  interest  on  bonds  of  ours.  I  think  she  will  take 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  in  rent  of  our  land  very  soon  if 
something  is  not  done  to  prevent  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  to  which  you  refer  was  made  by  Dr. 
Oreen,  after  the  reporters  for  the  press  had  left,  and  I  do  not  know  thai 
it  was  fuUy  obtained  by  them.  It  was,  that  England  has  two  billion 
of  our  bonds.  In  other  words,  she  has  loaned  us  two  billions  of  capital^ 
which  we  are  paying  interest  upon  to  the  amount  of  $120,000,000,  if  1 
recollect  the  statement  aright.  He  said,  further,  that  of  that  amoant 
we  pay  $75,000,000  in  the  way  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  other 
$50,000,000  by  effecting  new  loans,  borrowing  the  money  lo  pay  that 
$5'.),000,0()0  of  interest.  So  that  the  i>rocess  of  borrowing  and  loaning 
is  going  on,  and  the  amount  of  capital  from  England  invested  in  thia 
ox)untry  is  constantly  increasing. 

Tbe  Witness.  Yes.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  a  country  to 
have  a  great  volume  of  rent  or  interest  going  abroad,  and,  in  fact.  I 
think  it  is  a  misfortune  that  so  many  American  bonds  an^  held  abroatl^ 
a  very  great  misfortune.  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  the  English  to  take 
our  Government  bonds  twenty  years  ago,  but  now  I  should  like  to  do 
as  much  to  get  chem  back.  I  think  the  payment  of  rent  to  a  ft>r^M;:a 
country  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  any  nation,  ami  we 
are  doing  it  now  largely.  I  suppose  that  from  this  city  alone  many  mill- 
ion dollars  of  rent  are  paid  to  London  landlonls.  I  used  to  know  ot 
lots  in  this  city  that  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  rouc]aen>r 
of  Napoleon. '  lie  was  a  comer  lot  buyer.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  great  tracts  of  our  lands  to  be  owned  abroad,  but  I  have  do 
cathalicon  in  regard  to  the  land.  I  merely  say  that  land  mono|io]y  is 
one  of  th('  evils  that  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  law-making  {tower. 
The  land  which  I  took  up  on  the  plains  twenty-five  years  ago  would 
not  seem  half  as  inviting  now  that  I  should  have  to  buy  it  from  a  rail- 
road company — the  ft'rtile  land  that  I  saw  far  out  on  the  Netwho  tmi 
the  Kiiw. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  AlAs  10NB8. 

Kinthly,  and  Anally,  I  propoee  thepablioownerahipof  theoottl,  iron,  gold 
and  other  mines  and  the  petrolemn  wells,  under  the  old  and 
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doctrine  of  the  inalieiiable  right  of  the  sovereign  to  all  that  is  under  the 
soil,  which  has  been  abrogated  in  modem  times  except,  I  believe,  in 
Bnssia  and  to  some  extent  in  Gtormany.  Here  I  think  we  have  wholly 
npset  it.  Now  that  the  fact  of  a  man  happening  to  have  been  the  first 
to  see  a  lead  or  a  lode  of  some  kind  in  some  mountain  side,  under  which 
there  are  two  or  three  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  or  silver — 
I  think  that  the  fact  of  his  seeing  it  first  (and  by  the  wa^'  hardly  any  of 
the  men  who  hold  these  mines  ever  did  see  them  first)  gives  him  no 
right  whatever  to  seize  upon  and  monopolize  that  great  ^nefaction  of 
nature.  Goal  is  concentrated  caloric,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  bold 
the  caloric  of  the  country  in  his  grasp  and  deprive  me  of  my  share  so 
that  I  shall  freeze  or  shall  not  cook  my  raw  beef  or  what  not  if  I  do  not 
pay  him  the  price  he  asks  for  it.  That  a  State  is  underlaid  by  these 
immense  benefactions  of  God.  and  that  a  man  may  come  and  put  his 
unholy  clutch  upon  them  ana  monopolize  them — why,  nature  herself 
would  upset  a  constitution  that  authorized  that,  llie  human  soul 
would  revolt  against  it.  There  should  be  nothing,  I  venture  to  say, 
interfering  with  mankind's  right  to  the  original  g^ts  of  nature.  The 
gift  of  coal  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  air,  and  when  the  air  is  100  de- 

KBes  below  zero,  which  means  death^  the  coal  puts  it  up  and  saves  life. 
with  iron.  It  is  said  that  the  civilization  of  a  nation  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  iron  it  consumes,  and  surely  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization should  not  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  a  private  mining  corporation. 

Mr.  Call.  How  would  you  have  those  mines  worked  under  your  pro- 
posed system  f 

The  Witness.  I  would  have  them  worked  as  they  are  worked  in  Rus- 
sia, under  the  supervision  of  Government  engineers.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  be  anything  to  prevent  a  general  system  of  working  mines 
under  the  supervision  of  Government  engineers.  I  would  have  the  gold 
mines  worked  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Gall.  Would  you  have  the  Government  sell  the  product  of  the 
mines  as  a  merchant  T 

The  Witness.  I  would  have  the  Government  sell  coal  at  the  price  of 
mining,  as  I  would  have  the  Government  do  telegraphing  at  the  cost  of 
operating  the  wires. 

Mr.  Gall.  At  the  actual  costf 

The  Witness.  Essentially  that,  with  all  sorts  of  modifications.  We 
might  have  a  war,  and  would  require  revenue,  and  then  it  would  l>e 
necessary  to  charge  a  dollar  more,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Call.  You  know  that  the  theory  of  our  present  system  is,  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  do  that  kind  of  work  at  actual  cost,  it  would 
leave  a  large  margin  for  some  private  individual  to  make  a  profit  under 
the  actual  cost  to  the  Government,  and  above  the  actual  cx>st  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  Witness.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  under  strict  law  with 
dvil  service  reform,  in  rc^uhitiug  that    I  think  that 

Mr.  Call.  [Interposing.]  I  do  not  know.  I  am  asking  you  whether 
the  economies  of  business  are  ever  conducted  by  Government  agencies 
as  successfully  as  by  private  individuals. 

The  Witness.  I  think  vastly  more  so. 

Mr.  Call.  The  theory  generally  accepted,  and  on  which  we  have  been 
moting,  is  otherwise. 

The  WiTNEsa.  That  theory  has  been  committing  suicide  very  rapidly. 
The  old  notion  of  individualism,  as  against  communal  right,  has  been 
destroying  itself  with  great  rapiditgr. 
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Mr.  Call.  Bat  tMs  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  right,  bat  of  actmJ 
practice. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  the  engineer  employing  the  men  to  work 
the  mines,  and  controlling  the  details  of  cost,  would  be  able  to  put  the 
work  on  a  meUiodical  basis,  which  would  prevent  any  danger  such  as 
you  suggest. 

Mr.  Call.  In  other  words,  I  undesrtand  your  theory  to  be  that  these 
great  national  enterprises  and  businesses  of  different  kinds  can  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  and  its  agents  as  successfidly,  if  not  more 
successfully  than  by  private  individuals. 

The  Witness.  Vastly  more  successfully. 

Mr.  Call.  As  an  economic  proposition  f 

The  Witness.  As  an  ecomomic  proposition.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  alter  some  of  your  words. 

Mr.  Call.  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  express  the  idea  much  better. 

The  Witness.  No,  I  could  not  express  it  with  anything  like  the  pre- 
cision that  you  do,  yet  you  hardly  give  my  idea.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  great  business  enterprises,  except  in  a  very  general  sense  of  that  ex- 
pression. What  I  hold  is  that  no  individual  should  own  100,000,000 
tons  of  coal  under  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  or  (100,000,000  of  gold  or 
silver  under  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  are  benefactions  of  nature,  and 
in  the  old  expression  are  ^*  all  men's." 

Mr.  Call.  You  are  si>eaking  now  of  the  question  of  right  f 

The  Witness.  Of  intrinsic  right  and  of  legal  propriety. 

Mr.  Call.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  whatever  is  best  for  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  the  country  ought  to  be  the  law.  If  you  can 
only  find  out  what  is  best,  of  course  that  ought  to  be  the  law. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  These  measures,  I  maintain,  are  all  within  the 
purview  of  your  body,  are  all  practicable,  have  all  been  tested,  and  are 
all  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Mr.  Call.  Well,  you  may  be  right;  but  it  is  very  contrary  to  all  the 
ideas  I  have  ever  seen  or  heanl  exi)re8sed,  that  the  Fo<ieral  Government 
can  appropriate  all  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  State, 
and  proceed  to  operate  them. 

The  Witness.  Look  at  this  other  extraonliiiary  fact,  or,  as  we  may 
call  it,  the  discovery  of  petroleum.  1  believe  it  has  been  usihI  ever  8inc« 
the  time  of  the  Phoenicians,  but  its  general  and  enorniouH  use  is  a  thing 
of  the  last  quarter  century,  and  now  we  find  that  the  tin^s  and  the  forc^^s 
of  the  under  world  were  working  all  along  to  eniich  a  few  gentlemen  in 
Pennsylvania,  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind !  it  is  a  queer 
thing. 

Mr.  Call.  That  refers  to  the  question  of  abstract  right,  not  to  the 
constitutional  i)ower  of  Congn*s8  under  oiir  form  of  goveniment. 

The  Witness.  I  maintain,  after  a  study  of  the  Constitution  as  docte 
as  my  ])ower8  will  allow,  that  these  rights  are  all  a<reonlant  with  it. 

Mr.  Call.  Uow  could  Congress  adopt  any  legislation  alleoting  the 
public  ownership  of  mines  in  any  of  the  States  without  a  change  of  the 
Constitution  f 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  Congress  has  sujireme  power  over  all  tbe 
States,  over  all  the  territory,  and  over  all  the  i>eoi)le  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Call.  As  the  Constitution  stands  f 

The  Witness.  As  it  stands. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  yon  think  that  if  we  made  a  law  that  all  tbe  petroleu 
wells  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  ahoold  belong  to  tlie 
pablicy  that  law  would  have  any  efltot  under  our  preant  Oonadtatioiit 
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The  Witness.  I  do.  I  think  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  twentj 
years  has  been  much  more  incisive,  sweeping,  determinate,  than  that. 

Mr.  Gall.  You  think  that  the  mere  enactment  of  a  law  declaring  the 
oil-wells  in  Pennsylvania,  which  are  now  private  property,  to  be  public 
property,  would  be  constitutional  t 

The  Witness.  I  do. 

Mr.  Call.  What  clause  of  the  Constitution  do  you  base  that  opinion 
uponf 

The  Witness.  I  should  not  go  further  than  the  preamble,  which 
establishes,  as  the  object  of  the  Constitution,  the  '^  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare; "  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  by  all  political  econo- 
mists that  the  progress  of  civilization  is  measured  by  the  consumption 
of  coal  and  iron,  I  say,  under  that  preamble,  that  no  private  individual 
has  a  right  to  limit  or  withhold  the  supply. 

Mr.  Call.  Do  you  hold  that,  under  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  have  power  to  enact  any  laws  that  they  may  think  are  for 
the  general  welfare? 

The  Witness.  Assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  look  upon  that  as  a  power,  analogous 
to  the  one  which  Mr.  Gladstone  claims  that  Government  has,  totake  the 
land  when  the  public  good  requires  it. 

The  Witness.  Tes ;  and  a  x)ower  such  as  has  been  enforced  by  every 
government  on  the  planet,  including  the  United  States,  in  its  vast  meas- 
ures of  confiscation,  again  and  again.  We  have  been  the  great  confis- 
cators  of  the  world  in  these  United  States ;  witness  the  confiscations  of 
the  property  of  the  tories  in  the  Hevolntion;  the  confiscations  after  the 
rebellion,  and  so  on ;  and  there  never  has  been  any  trouble  about  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  what  is  called  private  property  when  the 
public  good  has  seemed  to  demand  it.  That  right  is  given  even  to  pri- 
vate corporations ;  the  United  States  abnegating;  ito  right  of  public 
eminent  domain  to  a  private  corporation,  in  so  far  that  it  may  seize 
goods  and  property  belonging  to  the  public  for  a  public  use. 

Mr.  Call.  But  have  you  any  idea  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ever  passed  a  law  by  which  the  United  States  assumed  the  right 
to  take  private  property  in  any  State  in  the  Union  f 

The  Witness.  Most  assuredly ;  in  those  railroad  laws,  the  roads  to 
the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Gall.  I  beg  pardon.    There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  that  kind. 

Hie  Witness.  Of  Congress  giving  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  a 
railroad  corporation  f 

Mr.  Call.  None,  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  Witness.  Or  to  any  other  cori>oration  f 

Mr.  Gall.  Or  to  any  other. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  am  corrected. 

Mr.  Call.  According  to  our  existing  ideas  that  is  in  the  power  of 
the  States ;  and  the  Federal  Congress  has  never  assumed  to  interfere 
with  private  property  in  any  State,  except  in  time  of  war,  to  take  it  for 
public  purposes ;  sometimes  without  authority  of  law,  sometimes  under 
the  forms  of  law. 

The  Witness.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  Call.  But  there  is  no  instance  in  which  Congress  has  ever  given 
the  right  of  private  property,  as  a  right  of  eminent  domain,  to  a  cor- 
poration in  a  State.    Congress  has  never  assumed  to  do  that. 

The  Witness.  Not  in  a  State ;  no. 

Mr.  Gall.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.    I  was  talking  about 
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these  oil-wells  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.    If  they 
were  in  the  Territories  the  case  would  be  different 

The  Witness.  And  your  point  is  that  there  is  no  constitutional  right. 
Is  that  it,  Senator  f 

Mr.  Gall.  Certainly.  In  other  words,  that  the  Congress  is  prohibited 
from  exercising  any  such  power  in  the  States. 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  my  part,  of  course,  to  question  you  here :  but 
you  have  asked  me  under  what  clause  of  tJie  Constitution  I  find  this 
power  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes ;  and  I  asked  you  whether  you  meant  that  that  power 
would  apply  to  property  in  the  States. 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  I  hold  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  supreme  power  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  there  is 
uothiug  in  the  Coustitution  denying  or  interfering  with  the  power  in 
these  cases  concerned,  so  far  as  I  have  read  it,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

Mr.  Call.  I  expect  you  will  find  that  you  are  the*  first  person  that 
has  ever  propounded  such  a  proposition  as  that. 

The  Witness.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  is  held  by  a  very  large 
school  of  x)olitical  economists  in  this  country,  not  to  speak  of  others 
elsewhere.  It  is  the  old  question  of  the  inalienable  right  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  all  things  found  under  the  soil. 

1^.  Call.  But  under  our  system  of  government  the  States  are  the 
sovereigns,  and  not  the  Federal  Government,  except  in  some  special 
instances. 

The  Witness.  Was  not  that  settled.  Senator  f 

Mr.  Call.  Oh,  no.  Kobody  ever  claimed  that  that  was  settled,  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  the  point  of  the  States  being  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  Union. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  that  State  laws  were  turned  back  and  over- 
thrown, and  State  constitutions  pitched  into  the  gutters,  and  State 
rights  so  denegated  that  they  almost  ceased  to  exists 

Mr.  Call.  We  do  not  think  so.  We  thought  in  tJie  South  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  that  done,  but  we  thought  it  was  unlawfully  done ; 
and  I  ex]>ect  that  ^-ou  would  find  that  these  Northern  States  woiild  have 
a  little  more  to  say  about  it  than  we  had  at  that  time  if  the  same  things 
were  rei>eated  here  that  were  done  in  the  South. 

The  Witness.  I  think,  with  the  very  greatest  respect  for  your  sai^e- 
rior  judgment.  Senator,  that  that  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law 
which  one  might  argue  indefinitely  and  produce  authorities  of  the  high- 
est ;  but  one  can  only  give  such  judgment  as  he  may  be  enlight^aed 
with. 

Mr.  Call.  Yes;  I  only  intended  to  ask  whether  you  thought  the 
Federal  Government  had  now  the  i)ower  to  enact  the  legislation  whirb 
you  propose  under  our  existing  Constitution. 

The  Witness.  I  do  think  it  ha«  the  ix)wer. 

Mr.  Call.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  State  goverumentEif 
It  ap]H'ars  to  me  that  under  your  theory  we  shall  have  no  further  uaip 
for  them. 

The  Witness.  1  think  they  will  continue  to  moilify  themselvfis  ^ 
they  have  been  doing  during  the  century  of  our  existence.  Thi\v  bav<* 
been  undergoing  modifications,  limitations,  and  extensions  all  thi*  time. 

Mr.  Call.  That  is  true;  but  do  yon  now  proi>o8e  to  do  away  miih 
them  altogether  t 

The  Witness.  Xo  ;  I  think  they  would  still  play  tht*ir  part  It  mrnm 
to  me  the  great  fieiatt  of  the  social  philoaophen  I  have  rMd  i6  Uuu  ik^f 
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undertake  to  lay  down  a  perfect  working  system.  It  is  the  system  of 
Saint  Simon ;  of  Fourier ;  of  Campanella,  or  of  Plato ;  fine  systems 
which  have  never  been  worked.  I  have,  at  this  moment,  no  system  to 
offer;  nothing  bnt  these  general  propositions  and  ideas. 

Mr.  Gall.  I  understand  that,  and  your  ideas  are  very  valuable ;  but 
I  am  speaking  of  the  practical  point,  as  to  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  the  x>resent  form  of  government  which  we  have  in  this  country. 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  will  remain.  I  think  the  present  form  of 
government  and  the  present  Constitution  will  continue,  modifying  and 
enlarging  themselves  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time,  under  the 
flexible  terms  of  the  Constitution.  I  saw  when  you  handed  me  this  book 
that  the  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish i>08t-offices  and  post-roads.  At  the  time  that  was  written  the  post 
officers  carried  my  letters  on  a  little  hairy  horse  with  four  legs,  gallop- 
ing over  the  mountaiuii  or  over  the  national  highway  which  Congress 
ha<l  built ;  while  now  my  letters  are  carried  by  a  little  electric  horse, 
galloping  along  a  wire  in  the  air ;  but  whether  carried  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  old  horse  or  the  new,  the  Government,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, may  properly  carry  it.  though  the  Constitution  does  not  provide 
for  the  electric  horse. 

Mr.  Call.  But  the  Government  does  not  do  that 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  it  may  employ  the  electric  horse  to  carry  the 
mails  under  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitutionsd  clause.  The  tremend- 
ous impact  of  modem  forces,  of  contemporary  mechanism,  of  science,  of 
accumulated,  concentrated  capital,  these  terrific  things  which  have  coDie 
forward  in  the  last  fifty  years,  are  themselves  modifying  our  political 
phrases  and  forms,  though  not,  of  course,  the  underlying  ideas,  of  free- 
dom, justice,  or  right. 

Mr.  Call.  In  regard  to  your  suggestion  about  mines,  do  you  not  un- 
derstand that  it  was  the  law  for  many  generations  under  the  old  system 
that  all  mines  and  mineral  lands  belonged  to  the  Government  f 

The  Witness.  To  the  sovereign. 

Mr.  Call.  And  that  is  the  law  of  the  Spanish  and  Latin  countries 
now,  is  it  notf 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  is  very  much  modified,  because  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  gold  and  silver  producing  possessions. 

Mr.  Call.  It  does  not  relate  only  to  gold,  but  to  all  minerals.  Now, 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  faict  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  public  mineral  lands  allows  every  man  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  a  mine  and  keep  it  as  long  as  he  works  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Call.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  thatt 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  satisfied  that  those  great  gifts  of 
Go<l  to  man  shall  be  held  as  individual  property  for  personal  profit. 

Mr.  Call.  But  the  individual  only  holds  it  as  long  as  he  works  it 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  give  it  to  him  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Call.  You  want  it  for  the  peo])le  generally  f 

The  Witness.  For  the  common  good — that  I  shall  have  my  proper  per- 
centage of  the  Comstock  loile. 

Mr.  Call.  You  would  not  have  it  divided  up  and  distributed  to  each 
individual,  I  suppose  f 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  would  have  it  worke<l  for  the  common  advan- 
tage.   We  would  thus  be  relieved  from  most  of  our  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  said  all  that  you  care  to  say,  Mr.  Swin- 
ton,  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  of  the  country  (to  say  nothing  of  the  other  mines,  though 
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yoa  may  include  those  also  in  your  answer)  are  now  locked  up  in  pri- 
vate ownership — ^the  ownership  of  individuals  or  cori)onition8. 

The  Witness.  I  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  coal  lands  are  so 
locked  up ;  that  there  is  no  Government  coal,  unless  it  be  on  Govern- 
ment reservations  or  iu  the  Territories ;  that  the  whole  of  the  coal  of 
the  country  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  private  property. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  my  question  with  precision.  Take  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance.  In  the  hands  of  how  many  owners 
do  you  think  the  petroleum  and  the  iron  and  the  coal  in  that  State  are 
now  concentrated! 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  are  many  thousands  of  owners,  but  genr 
erally  under  one  directiug  executive  head,  which  determines  output, 
price,  profit,  distribution,  stoppage  of  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  operations  in  coal  and  iron 
mining  and  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  petroleam  are  so  con- 
ducted at  present  as  to  enhance  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  those  vari- 
ous articles  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the  Government  system  of  owner- 
ship which  you  propose  existed! 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  price  is  very  much  enhanced;  ten  times,  I 
think. 

Tbe  Chairman.  But  do  you  think  it  is  enhanced  beyond  the  price 
tliat  consumers  would  have  to  pay  if  the  ownership  was  not  under  one 
direct  head  f 

The  Witness.  About  that  I  would  not  like  to  say.  Under  the  sys- 
tem I  propose  the  Government  would  not  be  what  is  called  a  corpora- 
tion ;  that  Ih,  it  would  be  lacking  the  selfish  interest  which  a  given  body 
of  private  holders  in  a  cori)oration  have. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  made  any  change  in  the  system  of  owner- 
ship, it  would  be  iu  the  direction  of  Government  ownership  rather  than 
toward  a  greater  distribution  among  iudi\idual  owners.  You  think 
GoverDmcnt  ownership  would  be  better  t 

The  Witness.  [Emphatically.]  I  dread  the  last  even  more  than  tbe 
present  system.  Everybody  knows,  in  practical  life,  how  the  <iuestion 
of  indi\idaal  direction  settles  itself.  There  Ih  a  gentleman  in  this  town 
who  does  not  own  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  a  certain  telegraph  t!oni 
])any:  but  if  you  happen  to  Ik»  a  shareholder  in  it  you  know  very  well 
that  ne  controh)  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  do  not  quite  get  my  idea,  which  i^  a 
divided  management. 

The  Witness.  That  is  worse.    I  dislike  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  the  ownersltip  of  the  iron  (»ivs  of  IVnn 
s^ivania  were  distributed  among  a  thousand  indivi<luals,  under  the  con 
trol  of  competent  managers,  so  that  in  an  etl'ort  to  sell  the  nativi*  ore  u* 
the  public  or  to  those  who  manufactured  it  tor  the  ]»ublir,  then*  would 
be  a  thousand  owners  of  iron  on^'  in  competition  to  sell  tlie  raw  priKlui'U 
or  the  ore  in  the  bed,  would  or  would  not  that  be  lietter  for  the  g(*neral 
public  than  to  have  those  thousand  owners  combined  under  one  siuf:Ie 
management  f 

The  Witni:ss.  The  last  would  be  better,  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  to  aay,  the  competitive  system  is 

The  Witness.  [Interi)osing.J  Is  a  failure. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  AXestern  Tnion  Telegraph  system.  It  bat 
now  contn>l  of  the  telegraphing  of  the  country. 

The  Wttnkss.  Yes. 

The  (*IIAIRMAN.  The  eoin|KM  itiun  is  so  tritling  that  it  amounts  to  uoib- 
iug.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  may  1m' outside  of  the  evidenee  here^ 
bat  from  what  has  been  testified  before  this  committee  it  woaU 
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that  no  new  telegraph  company  can  hope  to  go  into  comi)etition  in  bosi- 
ness  with  the  Western  Union  Company  without  being  compelled  to  make 
Tery  nearly  doable  the  expenditore  that  the  Western  Union  has  to  make 
in  order  to  transact  the  same  business,  and  therefore  it  would  require, 
of  course,  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  to  reach  a  point  where  it  would 
be  i)os8ible  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Western  Union.  Now,  I 
nndemtand  your  idea  to  be  this :  that  a  corporation  which  has  come  to 
absorb  and  control  the  telegraphy  of  the  country  (as  the  Government 
would  do  under  the  system  you  propose)  can  transact  that  business  bet- 
ter for  the  general  public  than  se\'eral  corporations  could,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  have  such  a  single  corporation  controlling  it  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  four  or  five  or  more  comi>etitors  to  do  the  same  business  f 

The  Witness.  Very  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Government  ownership  f 

Tlie  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  therefore,  according  to  your  idea,  we  have  trav- 
eled the  right  road  so  far  as  we  have  gonef 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  and  so  with  all  other  corporations.  I  like  the 
bonanza  firms,  and  wish  they  were  ten  times  larger.  The  whole  tendency 
of  Kcience  and  mechanism  is  towards  the  economy  of  force;  towards  con- 
eentrated  action. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  would  conced^^.,  however,  that  when 
one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  of  civilization  is  concentrated  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  persons  in  one  great  cori>oration,  as,  for  instance,  the 
power  of  transmitting  intelligence  by  telegraph,  there  must  be  some  wav 
of  controlling  that  corporation,  or  else  the  instinctive  love  of  gain  will 
lead  it  to  tax  the  public  beyoud  measure  f 

The  Witness.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  suppose  the  Government  not  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  telegraph,  would  it  seem  best  to  attempt  to  regulate 
by  law  this  disposition  to  overcharge  f 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  telegraph,  even  with  its  present  ownership, 
ought  to  be  put  under  some  supervising  head  appointed  by  Congress  or 
by  the  Executive.  If  it  were  i)ossible  to  get  an  honest  man  who  com- 
bined ability  with  honesty,  it  ou;;ht  to  be  put  under  his  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  Do3*ou  think  that,  after  all,  the  fundamental  difiicul t j 
is  to  find  the  honest  man  f 

The  Witness.  Well,  one  difficulty ;  and  though  I  believe  in  the  honesty 
of  this  crowd  or  the  outside  crowd,  I  like  the  system  of  bureaucracy,  to- 
wards which  we  are  rushing  as  fast  as  we  can.  Undoubtedly,  under 
the  new  civil  service  law,  we  are  to  establish  a  great  bureaucracy  which 
will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  country,  and  I  think  that  under  such  a 
system  the  management  of  such  matters  will  be  as  simple  here  as  it  is 
in  Germany,  for  example.  Under  a  determinate  system,  enforced  and 
administered  in  a  precise  and  orderly  manner,  the  Germans  carry  out  a 
law,  for  instance,  the  income-tax  law,  with  thoroughness,  ])utting  the  tax 
upon  the  corpse  of  the  man  who  fails  to  pa^^  it  during  life.  It  is  the 
rigor  of  law  which  is  the  only  security  in  such  cases,  and  we  are  tend- 
ing towards  that  The  Engineer  Bureau,  for  instance,  I  think  is  an  hon- 
est and  capable  body,  and  I  would  put  tue  telegraph  system  under  the 
supervision  of  a  scientific,  directing,  governing  power  of  that  character. 
I  would  not  speak  about  details  here ;  but  they  would  be  easy.  All  of 
OS  who  have  more  or  less  handled  large  business  know  about  methods 
of  direction.  I  have  dealt  with  many  hundreds  of  people,  as  yoo,  I  pre- 
smneu  have,  and  we  know  how  we  bear  from  the  central  head  authority 
that  IS  munistakable  and  irreversible  and  determinate. 
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PAY  OP  NEWSPAPER  MEN. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  other  matter  about  which  I  desire  to 
ask  you,  ami  in  ref:ard  to  which  you  may  speak  as  fully  or  as  briefly  as  you 
see  tit.  We  have  taken  testimony  as  to  the  compensation  paid  to  various 
classes  of  workers  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  testimony 
relative  to  the  compensation  received  by  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  press,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  can  give  us  some 
facts  in  regard  to  that  subject  as  well  as  anybody. 

The  Witness.  The  compensation  of  men  connected  with  the  press 
may  be  put  in  two  classes:  that  of  the  editor,  who  is  also  the  proprietor 
and  manufacturer  of  his  paper,  and  that  of  the  salariedmen  who  do  edito- 
rial service  of  various  kinds.  The  great  editors  of  pai>ers  in  this  city  are 
also  manufacturers  of  papers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
their  factory  profits  from  the  machinery  in  the  basement  and  the  profit 
from  their  more  or  less  intellectual  editorial  efforts  up  stairs.  A  news- 
paper in  this  city  will  give  an  income  in  some  cases  of  100  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  its  original  capital.  There  are  editors  in  this  city  who,  as 
manufacturers  of  newspapers,  have  very  great  incomes— enormous 
incomes;  I  guess  there  are  such  editors  here  with  incomes  of  from 
$200,000  to  $700,000  a  year  from  their  newspapers,  I  know  such  editors. 
A  large  part  of  the  income  in  such  a  case  is  from  the  factory,  from  the 
mechanism,  from  their  business  as  makers  of  newspai)er8,  as  manufact- 
urers of  articles  for  sale;  not  from  their  work  as  writers  of  newspapers. 

Th(»  Chairman.  You  mean  that  a  large  portion  of  their  profit  is  de- 
rived from  their  business  as  manufacturers,  just  as  the  profit  is  made  in 
cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories f 

The  Witness.  Precisely. 

Tlie  CuAiKMAN.  Then  these  joint  stock  companies  or  corporation? 
which  i)ublish  tliese  great  newspapers  correspond  in  character  to  the 
manufactni-ersof  Xew  England  and  other  portions  of  the  country  whose 
l)rolits  nre  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  gootlst 

The  Witness.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  what  I  want  to  know  al>ont,  briefly, 
is  how  they  ]>ay  their  operatives,  the  men  who  do  the  writing,  who  it\]. 
lect  the  news,  these  boys  such  as  we  sei»  here  at  this  table  and  tho'^t- 
who  are  ninning  about  the  city  gathering  up  the  raw  material  which  i* 
worki'd  up  by  themselves  in  these  intelligence  factories.  1  do  not  kn«»vi 
whether  the  question  is  one  that  you  wouhl  rather  not  answer.  Wn!.- 
not  ask  any  gentleman  to  answer  questions  heie  that  he  ilws  not  «:^^ 
lo  answer,  and  1  do  not  know  what  >onr  relations  to  the  business  an  . 
but  yon  are  the  only  gentleman  eonneetiMl  with  the  pres*;  who  has  Int :: 
before  us  as  a  witness,  and  1  would  like  to  h»arn  from  you  how  the  Ufw  - 
l)ii]H*r  boys  get  paid. 

The  WiTNKSS.  I  think  the  average  pay  in  the  ivj>orti»nal  departnii-n' 
of  a  nrwspapiM*  wouUl  be,  perhapn,  $1,<MM)  a    yi'ar.     The  sahirii-*  !. 
that  drpartmeiit   wouhl  range  from   $1,0<K)  to  ♦l*,<MMI   in  exivpt'i-!: ..! 
cases — wh»  re  thf  man  ha.s  the  adililion  iif  stenography,  to  ♦L*.."tMi.  ..: 
even  inon*.     For  writers  of  the  eiliit»rial  statV,  apart  fn»in  owniT«*  «!.  ■ 
areeilitors,  th«'  im-onie  varies.     I  would  not  sp«»ak  of  all  ihi*  nfwsp.ijN-r^ 
but   intnnately  *»f  two,  and  know  of  oni*  th**  inettnu-s  of  \»riifrs   uj-t 
which  vaiy  trmii  alMjut  ♦5.0<HI  to  $l'."»,<MM)  a  ye^ir.     I  havr  knowi)  t»f   . 
salarv  of  jtL'.^tKKi  paiii  in  this  city  to  a  writer  as  such.     I  do  nut  ku**^ 
of  any  editorial  writer  on  that  pa]H'r  getting  under  $r»,0U(» ;  1  do  no' 
know' of  any  man  at  t5«000. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  the  reporters  engaged  on  annual  sala- 
ries, or  paid  by  the  piece,  as  you  may  call  itt 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  half  one  way  and  half  the  other. 

The  Ghairman.  Do  yon  know  anythiug  of  the  compensation  which 
those  who  work  by  the  piece  ordinarily  make  per  diem  or  per  weekt 

The  Witness.  They  make  from  125  to  $40  or  $50  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  From  $100  to  $200  per  month f 

The  Witness.  I  think  some  reporters  might  object  to  that  estimate, 
but  the  bills  would  show  that  it  is  about  correct.  I  know  stenogra- 
phers who  get  beyond  that,  who  are  also  reporters,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional cases. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  statement  embrace  the  lowest  or  the  most 
ill-paid  form  of  newspaper  work  which  is  of  an  intellectual  kind — the 
work  of  men  who  use  their  pens  and  their  ideas — ^not  merely  mechan- 
ical work  such  as  that  of  the  man  who  sets  the  type  or  works  off  the 
paper — for  instance,  a  man  who  comes  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  or 
somewhere  else  and  interviews  me — what  does  he  receive  f 

The  Witness.  That  chap  makes  perhaps  $40  a  week.  No,  sir ;  these 
figures  do  not  cover  the  lowest  class.  There  are  still  remnants  of  a 
class  which  once  played  a  part  on  the  press  in  Kew  York,  called,  after 
Henri  Murger's  celebrated  book,  ^<  Bohemiaus."    These  gentlemen  may 

Sdown  to  the  infinitesimal  in  wages.  There  are  few  of  them  left  now. 
ey  have  exterminated  themselves,  been  hanged,  or  have  committed 
suicide. 

The  Chairman.  By  reason  of  the  wretched  pay  they  received  t  Was 
it,  that  they  chose  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  to  starve  to  death  in 
their  profession  t 

The  Witness.  There  are  many  thousands  of  persons  employed  on 
the  newspapers  in  this  city.  I  do  not  know  what  the  census  shows,  but 
I  am  certain  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  10,000  men  and  women  liv- 
ing by  the  intellectual  industries  of  the  newspapers  here,  apart  from  the 
mechanical  department.  A  daily  newspaper  will  employ  three  or  four 
hundred  men.  The  making  of  papers  is  one  of  the  largest  industries 
in  this  city. 

PROFITS  OF  THE  NEV^SPAPER  BUSINESS. 

The  Chairman.  And  enormously  lucrative,  is  it  nott 

The  Witness.  It  is,  I  think,  the  most  lucrative  business.  To  capi- 
tal it  produces  the  most  enormous  revenues,  and  to  writers  it  pays  the 
largest  salaries  known. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  really,  then,  no  more  profitable  kind  of  es- 
tablishment in  the  city  than  a  great  newspai>er  establishment  t 

The  Witness,  ^'o,  sir.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  daily  papers  have  i)ro- 
doced  to  their  owners  permanently  larger  revenues  than  have  been  pro- 
daced  in  any  other  line  of  business  whatever — larger  returns  upon  the 
capital  invested. 

BKLATIONS  OF  THE  PRESS,  THE   TELEGRAPH,  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  And,  through  the  Associated  Press,  they  are  pretty 
Intimately  connected  with  the  telegraphic  monopoly  of  the  country 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  are  they  nott 

The  Witness.  They  are,  since  the  recent  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  telegraph  monopoly  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  railroad  monopoly,  is  it  not  t 

The  Witness.  They  are  all  related  now. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the  Associated 
Press,  and  the  New  York  press  are  all  one  gigantic  monopoly  t 

The  Witness.  To  a  large  extent  that  co-operative  result  has  been 
brought  about. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  labor  and 
capital  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  press  is  against  the  laborer  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  so  in  every  case,  notwith- 
standing the  elder  Bennett's  famous  saying  that  he  supported  the  peo- 
ple while  the  people  supported  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  very  thoroughly  satisfied  of  that  from 
my  experience  during  this  investigation.  That  is  what  has  lead  me  to 
ask  you  these  questions. 

The  Witness.  The  newspapers  have  now  become  great  corporations. 
Individual  force  or  quality  plays  slight  part  in  the  great  newspaper 
now,  except  at  the  head.  That  is  a  necessity  as  things  are,  and  I  do 
not  object  to  it  at  alL  The  newspapers  have  formed  themselves  into 
vast  capitalized  concerns.  In  France  intellect  employs  capital  on  the 
press;  but  in  New  York  capital  employs  intellect.  That  is  a  very 
curiou^;  difference  which  you  gentlemen  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
press  may  find  worth  looking  at.  In  France,  when  my  friend  the  Count 
of  Lucay  arrived  in  Paris  three  years  ago,  after  his  imprisonment  in 
New  Caledonia,  withont  a  franc  in  his  pocket,  he  sent  to  the  printer 
and  said,  ^'  Get  me  out  a  newspaper'';  sold  105,000  copies,  and  pocketed 
perhaps  5,000  francs  profit  He  used  the  capital  of  the  establishment 
as  the  servant  of  his  intellect,  while  here  capital  employs  intellect  in 
it«  service. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  Mr.  Jay  Gould  testified 
before  this  committee  the  other  day,  and  a  prominent  paper  here  pub- 
lishes four  columns  of  his  testimony:  but  when  gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  testify  with  at  least  as  mucn  intellectual  clearness  and  vigor, 
either  their  testimony  is  not  mentioned  at  all  or  the  mention  of  it  is 
confined  to  half  an  inch  of  misrepresentation. 

The  Witness.  If  I  had  been  the  editor  of  a  newspai)er  I  should  have 
given  orders  to  fully  report  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  Very  few  people  will  read 
my  testimony,  but  everybody  has  read  Gould's  testimony.  Editors  of 
newspapers  are  not  apostles,  or  propagateursy  or  St.  Francis  Xaviera. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  on  that  point  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  yon. 
These  controllers  of  intelligence  make  public  opinion  to  a  great  extent, 
and  if  they  allow  or  induce  the  American  ])eople  to  form  incorrect 
judgments  upon  important  public  questions,  or  if  they  misrepresent  or 
withhold  facts,  they  fail  in  their  function,  and  I  think  it  is  a  publio 
crime. 

The  Witness.  Thomas  Carlyle  gives  ten  octavo  vohimes  to  the  life 
of  Freilerick  the  Credit  because  it  was  a  great  life,  but  the  i)e;u«ant  whom 
Frederick  beat  with  his  walking-stick  passes  to  hell  unno(ir<Hl,  with  no 
biography,  poetic  or  prose.  It  is  because  of  the  grt^atnessof  Freilerick, 
So  this  greatest  personal  latency  in  the  country.  Jay  Gould,  greater  than 
both  houses  of  Congress,  greater  than  the  Constitution,  gn^t<*r  than 
all  political  forces,  this  Ciesar  Impenitor,  is  of  enormous  inten^st  to 
mankind,  where  I  am  not;  and  the  newspaper  very  pro|K»rly  and  justly 
retlects  that  fact.  I  think  if  you  had  as  long  ex|H*rienee  as  an  tsUtor  a« 
I  have  had  you  would  appreciate  this  view. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  pai>er  sells  better,  i  think, 
however,  that  every  man  has  a  public  trust  to  discbarge,  and  cor|Kira(6 
institutions  which  live  upon  the  public  pn:rouage  owe  to  the  public  al 
least  that  they  tell  it  the  truth. 
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TEUTHPULNESS  OP  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Witness.  I  hold,  Senator,  a  good  newspaper  never  lies. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  papers  very  frequently  lie. 

The  Witness.  I  say  that  with  entire  knowledge  of  the  newspapers. 
According  to  Mrs.  Opie's  famous  definition,  the  essence  of  a  lie  is  the 
intent  to  deceive.  Five  newspapers  rei>ort  that  I,  John  Swinton,  re- 
viewed a  certain  procession  from  a  certain  stand  in  Union  Square  yes- 
terday. I  was  not  within  several  miles  of  that  stand  at  the  time.  All 
these  gentlemen  (getting  from  $25  to  $50  a  week)  reported  me  as  there, 
bat  not  one  of  them  lied  or  had  any  intent  to  deceive  their  readers  this 
xnoming.  I  had  been  announced  to  be  there^  and  the  reporters  thought 
I  was  there,  and  so  their  ])apers  came  out  with  the  announcement  that 
^his  individfual  was  on  a  stand  in  Union  Square  when  he  was  not.  Now, 
you  will  observe  the  distinction.  You  will  see  that  the  intent  to  deceive 
did  not  exist  It  is  rare  in  a  newspaper,  because  a  newspaper  is  all  on 
the  surface.  There  is  nothing  back  of  the  type  that  shows  the  thought, 
and  it  cannot  deceive  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  what  it  does  say. 

The  Witness.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  newspaper  has 
the  imperfections  and  the  ignorance  of  its  writers,  their  narrowness, 
bigotry,  cupidity.    It  is  all  to  be  traced  to  ^^  original  sin." 

The  Chairman.  We  are  apt,  however,  to  deal  with  men  according  to 
the  effect  of  what  they  do.  I  believe  the  law  holds  a  man  responsible 
on  the  theory  that  he  contemplates  the  natural  effect  of  his  own  act, 
and  there  is  the  same  obligation  where  an  nssertion  is  made  that  the  man 
who  makes  it  should  have  made  some  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth,  because 
the  instinct  to  believe  is  natural  to  mankind,  and  I  suppose  the  biggest 
liar  on  earth  tells  twenty  truths  to  one  lie. 

The  Witness.  Well,  editors  are  of  aU  sorts,  Jews^entiles,  Agnos- 
tics, and  we  bring  that  fact  out  in  the  newspapers.  We  print  our  pho- 
tographs in  the  pai»ers,  with  all  our  vices,  weaknesses,  and  peculiarities, 
in  spite  of  ourselves. 

LIMITATION  OP  PRIVATE  FORTUNES. 

By  the  way,  before  I  leave,  there  is  one  point  that  I  forgot  when 
speaking  awhile  ago,  though  it  may  perhaps  come  under  my  proi>osition 
of  the  income  tax  ;  I  mean  the  limitation  of  private  fortunes.  I  was 
asked  before  I  came  here  whether  I  was  going  to  say  anything  about 
that,  and  I  would  if  I  had  time. 

The  Chairman.  Take  all  the  time  you  want. 

The  Witness.  I  would  now  projwse  the  legal  limitation  of  private 
fortunes ;  a  limitation  to  not  more  than  one  billion  dollars — a  thousand 
millions. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  That  would  leave  some  little  room  yet  for  the  pl.iy 
of  individual  energy  and  enteri)rise. 

Mr.  Call.  What  are  ordinary  people  going  to  do  in  a  country  where 
a  man  will  have  a  billion  dollars!  Would  not  that  make  him  much 
more  iiowerful  than  those  who  have  not  got  any  such  amount  of  money  t 

The  Witness,  lie  will  be  a  very  formidable  creature;  but  I  think 
we  will  manage  to  legislate  around  him  somehow.  Take  the  case  of  a 
single  private  fortune  in  this  city;  if  that  fortune  was  $80,000,000  in 
1877,  when  its  original  accumulator  died,  and  if  it  has  now  become,  let 
OB  say,  $250,000,000  (I  think  that  is  the  minimum  estimate,  $300^000,t)00 
being  the  maximum)— if  those  $80,000,000  have  become  in  six  years 
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9250,000,000,  then  at  that  rate  of  increase  ten  or  twelve  years  more  will 
show  OS  this  first  billionaire  that  ever  existed.  At  the  present  rate  of 
accomnlation  we  are  to  have  in  a  few  years  the  first  apparition  of  a 
billionaire  on  this  planet.  I  think  it  will  take  the  whole  Army  and 
Navy,  all  the  power  of  both  hoases  of  Congress,  all  the  forces  of  nature 
and  society  that  we  can  command,  to  keep  him  in  check,  but  I  gaess 
we  can  do  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  man  that  swells  the  death 
rate  of  New  York  City,  which  you  told  us  about  awhile  ago. 

The  Witness.  No.  .  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  average  age 
of  a  poor  creature  iu  this  city  is  about  six  or  seven  or  eight  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  mortality  tables,  the  average  age  of  millionaires,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  made  some  time  a^o,  reaches  about  seventy.  On  that 
ratio  I  suppose  that  a  billionaire  will  reach  the  age  of  several  times 
seventy.    [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  humorous  at  all. 

Now,  in  these  nine  propositions  of  mine  I  have  laid  down  what  seem 
to  me  the  things  that  are  desirable  and  practicable  at  present  for  (Con- 
gress to  do.  I  think  these  questions  are  forcing  themselves  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  demanding  action  by  the  legislative  power.  All  I  ask  of 
you.  Senator  Blair,  is  to  repeat  your  vote  of  1877  in  the  House.  I  will 
not,  as  an  independent  citizen,  ask  you  to  do  anything  more  this  year. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ton  mean  my  vote  with  reference  to  the  income 
taxf 

The  Witness.  Yes  n  that  income  tax  reimposed  at  this  momeut  would 
do  more  to  equalize  incomes,  to  establish  a  just  scale  of  taxation,  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  impending  billionaire  (who  will  be  the 
boss  of  us  all),  than  any  other  single  measure  that  can  be  adopted.  I 
read  in  a  newspaper  recently  that  no  man  who  ever  paid  the  income  tax 
was  in  favor  of  it ;  so  1  got  oat  this  morning  all  my  ofiicial  receipts  for 
it.  I  never  paid  a  tax  with  such  enthusiasm,  and  I  should  bail  its 
revival  now  with  welcome.  1  beg  of  you  to  take  that  proixysition  into 
account. 


New  York,  September  6,  I88S. 
John  Jabbett  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — An- 
swer. 1  reside  at  Sharon,  Pa.  At  prcMcnt  I  am  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  SStoel  Workers  of  the  United  8tate«. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  directing  this  inve«ti- 
jjation,  and  you  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  inquiry  with  which  we 
are  charged  in  regard  to  tho  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  genenilly,  the  general  condition  of  the  labtiring 
|)eople.  and  the  profits  of  capital  and  associatetl  enterprise ;  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  anything  you  wish  to  suggest  in  the  nature  of  facta 
relating  to  those  subjects,  or  measures  which  you  think  would  be  l>ei»#- 
tlcial  to  the  working  classes. 

the  A3CALOAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OP  IBON  AND  STEEL  WORKKBfl. 

A.  For  some  twenty-five  years  I  have  given  the  matter  of  the  ouuui- 
fiiotore  of  iron  and  steel  a  oloee  stodji  pertkwlarijy  in  lelmlioQ 
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labor  employed  in  that  manofactare.  The  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  consists,  in  other  wo^s,  of  the  men  that 
work  in  onr  rolling-mills.  We  take  into  the  association  hardly  any- 
thing bnt  skilled  labor.  The  objects  of  onr  association  ai*e  the  improve- 
ment of  our  members,  morally,  socially,  mentally,  and  financially.  We 
seek  to  bring  about  that  condition  of  circumstances  between  labor  and 
capital,  that  is,  between  the  employers  and  the  employes  in  our  rolling- 
mills,  whereby  the  rights  of  the  workingmen  shall  be  properly  recog- 
nized, and  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work  will  be  realized  by 
them.  To  enter  into  the  history  of  labor  for  the  period  that  I  have  just 
referred  to  would  take  up  too  much  time.  I  will,  however,  simply  say 
that  in  such  mills  as  are  controlled  by  our  organization  (I  mean  the 
Amalgamated  Association)  a  far  better  condition  of  things  exists  than 
in  such  mills  as  are  not  controlled  by  tiie  association,  and  which  are 
known  as  non-union  mills.  Better  wages  are  paid.  The  condition  of 
the  men,  as  a  rule,  is  much  better.  There  is  less  intemperance  among 
ithem,  and  they  are  better  educated.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  talked 
n  onr  organization  about  adopting  new  measures  whereby  the  employer 
and  the  employed  could  be  brought  closer  together,  especially  on  the 
wages  question. 

METHOD  OF  FIXING  THE  WAOES  OF  IBON-WOBKEBS. 

At  the  present  time  our  system  is  to  meet  annually  with  onr  employ- 
ers and  draft  what  we  term  scales  of  prices,  based  on  the  market  or 
selling  price  of  the  commodities  that  we  manufacture,  iron  and  steol. 
These  scales  are  enforced  for  one  year.  In  our  iron-mills  they  operate 
from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  31st  of  May  of  the  following  year,  inclu- 
sive. In  our  steel-mills  they  operate  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  31st 
of  December,  inclusive.  No  questions  ever  arise  in  our  mills  during  the 
3'ear  once  the  scales  are  got  established.  There  are  no  strikes;  there 
can  he  no  strikes.  There  may  be  incidental  questions  arising,  which 
are  generally  settled  by  consultation,  that  is,  by  the  coming  together  of 
the  manufacturers  and  a  committee  of  the  men,  and  talking  over  the 
matter,  hearing  the  details  of  the  grievances  or  difficulty  or  whatever 
It  may  be,  and  considering  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  as  a  rule  we  gen- 
erally arrange  a  settlement. 

IBON-WOBKERS  GET  FAIR  WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  the  iron  and  steel  workers  (1  refer  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  our  organization)  are  on  the  whole  tolerably  fair.  I 
claim  that  this  condition  is  simply  the  result  of  organization  among  the 
workingmen ;  in  other  words,  that  were  there  no  organization,  wages 
would  not  be  so  high  as  they  are.  When  I  say  that  the  men  are  toler- 
ably fairly  paid,  I  mean  as  compareti  with  labor  in  any  other  country. 
Perhaps  among  the  manufacturing  operatives  we  are  nearly  the  best 
paid  as  compared  with  similar  labor  in  any  other  country.  It  has  taken 
OS  several  years,  of  course,  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  things.  We 
have  had  many  severe  struggles,  but  the  result  is  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  Now,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  in  such  mills  as  are  not  controlled  by  onr  organiza- 
4on  lower  wages  are  paid  than  in  those  that  are  controlled  by  us. 
Of  ooorae,  there  are  all  sorts  of  arguments  nsed  by  the  mana&ctarerSy 
the  owners  of  those  mills.  They  claim  that  they  are  paying  what  thesf 
can  ailbrd  to  pay.    They  claim  tiiat  the  mediom,  <Nr  the  controlling  ia- 
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flueiice,  whereby  wages  are  governed  in  this  country  as  compared  witli 
other  coantries  is  the  tariff,  and  they  say  they  pay  all  that  the  tariff 
guarantees  to  them.  Another  significant  fact  in  these  mills  is  that  the 
owners  will  not  permit  their  men  under  any  circumstances  to  connect 
themselves  with  our  organization.    They  are  deadly  opposed  to  it. 

NON-UNION  MILLS  REQUIRE  THEIR  MEN  TO  SIGN   *'  IRON-CLAD  AGREE- 
MENTS." 

Hence  their  men  have  to  sign  what  we  generally  term  '^  iron-clad 
agreements,"  and  before  a  man  can  expect  employment  under  these  con- 
cerns he  has  to  sign  a  document  of  that  kind,  pledging  himself  that  he 
will  not  connect  himself  with  any  trades  union  or  any  workingmen^s  or- 
ganization— in  fact,  that  he  will  not  have  an^i;hing  to  do  with  them  in 
his  relations  with  his  employers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Of  what  place  are  you  si>eaking  now  of  Pittsburgh  t — A.  Oh,  no ; 
1  am  speaking  of  such  mills  generally  as  are  not  controllea  by  our  or- 
ganization. I'here  are  such  mills  in  several  places.  I  will  refer,  by  the 
way,  to  a  little  case  that  occurred  a  short  time  ago. 

HOW  A  STRIKE  WAS  CAUSED  AT  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  throughout  the  country  of  the 
strike  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  is  a  large  con- 
cern^ and  has  a  large  Bessemer-steel  plant.  They  have  also,  in  con- 
nection with  their  i)re8ent  works,  the  iron  works  which  they  controlled 
while  they  were  known  only  as  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company.  Now, 
that  strike  was  broujjht  about  in  a  very  singular  manner.  We  insti- 
tuted a  lodge  there  in  BethU4iem  somewhere  about  August,  1881*.  The 
manager  of  the  mill  had  some  very  strong  objections  to  our  orgiiniza- 
tion,  and  about  the  commencemontof  November  he  sent  for  a  committee 
of  the  men  and  asked  them  if  they  had  afliliated  themselves  with  the 
Amalgamated  Ass<K'iation  of  Iron  nnd  Steel  Workers.  They  K;iid  they 
had.  Ue  told  them  very  quietly  thiU  he  was  very  much  oppuseil  to 
that,  but  he  thought  he  could  get  along  with  tln'm  very  well,  and  an 
the  time  when  (he  adjustment  of  wages  would  take  place  was  drawing 
near,  he  thought  they  could  easier  arrange  their  matters  outside  of  the 
organizati(m  than  in  it.  The  men  ctuisulted  me  on  tlie  sulije<*t.  Si*eing 
80  much  opposition,  and  it  being  the  rule  of  (mr  organization  not  to  be 
too  aggressive,  1  gave  those  men  the  ail  vice  that  if  they  thought  lH»st 
to  withdraw  from  the  organization  they  liad  hetti^r  do  it  peaci»tul!y. 
They  did  so.  They  withdrew  in  the  month  of  Decemtx-r.  Karly  in 
January,  when  tin*  adjusiment  of  wages  to«)k  place,  thosi«  men  werv 
not  consulted  at  all.  and  their  wages  were  redu<*ed  in  some  in.stancojv,  a^ 
much  SIS  48  per  cent.  These  men  were  well  paitl  previous  to  thai  rv- 
duction,  wliii'h  si m]»ly  brought  them  to  a  ratt*  of  waj^es  practically  lover 
liian  that  paid  in  Kngland;  the  manager  having  toUl  them  in  advance 
that  it'  they  would  withdraw  from  the  association  he  did  not  think  they 
would  be  reduc4Ml  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  was  the  hmsou  of  that  re<hiction  t — A.  I  will 
tell  you  my  thonglit.n  on  the  <iuestion  in  this  way:  The  price  of  st^-1 
had  come  down  that  year  from  t.Vi  to  1^40  a  ton;  in  other  wonU,  the 
price  of  steel  rails  had  bo?u  reduced  somewhere  about  33  per  oeut.,  and 
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they  oondaded  that  their  men  shoald  stand  the  fnll  reduction  of  wages 
aa  compared  with  the  redaction  in  the  price  of  rails. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  those  men  had  severed  their  cod- 
nection  with  the  Union  and  were  not  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  union 
in  a  strike  had  anything  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  that 
case  f — ^A.  That  I  could  not  tell,  any  further  than  tbat  I  believe  that  the 
company  believed  that  those  men  were  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they 
could  reduce  them  to  any  figure  they  saw  proper.  That  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  foreman  or  superintendent  afterwards  told  the 
men  that  he  believed  they  could  save  them  at  Jeast  10  per  cent,  of  tbe 
reductioD,  provided  they  kept  themselves  entirely  apart  from  the  organ- 
ization. That  came  about  in  this  manner :  Shortly  after  the  reduction 
took  place  the  men  changed  their  minds  about  joining  the  organiza- 
tion, and  he  found  it  out,  and  told  them  they  were  making  a  mistake, 
and  that  if  they  would  keep  away  from  the  organization  he  could  prob- 
ably save  them  10  per  cent,  of  the  reduction.  He  admitted  that  the  re- 
duction was  unjust.  The  men,  however,  connected  themselves  with  the 
organization. 

Now,  I  want  to.say  further,  that  the  wages  paid  in  that  concern  were 
in  some  iuatances  50  per  cent,  less  than  those  paid  iu  the  Western  mills. 
I  will  go  further;  I  will  say,  for  instance,  that  in  1882  there  was  at  least 
over  double  the  amount  paid  in  the  Western  mills  for  rolling  hands 
that  was  paid  in  that  mill,  perhaps  nearly  three  times  as  much.  Alter 
these  men  organized  themselves  iu  that  way  a  little  row  took  place 
between  two  men,  or  rather  between  the  wife  of  one  man  and  another 
man  who  was  working  in  the  mill,  and  this  woman  abused  the  child 
of  this  other  person — a  com  mop  occurrence  among  some  peojile— and 
the  father  of  the  child  sued  the  woman  and  she  was  fined  and  had  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  case.  Her  husband  then  reported  the  matter  to 
the  assistant  su})erintendent,  and  he,  with  the  general  superintendent, 
decided  that  the  man  who  had  prosecuted  this  woman  had  overstepped 
his  limits  a  little  bit,  that  he  had  no  right  to  prosecute  her  without  first 
consnlting  them  in  the  matter,  and  they  said  that  unless  he  would  pay 
the  costs  of  the  aflair  himself  he  could  consider  himself  discharged. 
NoWf  that  was  really.the  basis  of  the  strike  iu  Bethlehem.  Then  the 
men  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  manager,  but  he  would  not  recog- 
nize them.  He  aske<i  them  if  they  were  not  members  of  some  kind  of 
an  association  and  they  said  they  were.  Then  siihl  he,  ^'  You  get  out 
of  this  ofiice."  Next  day  1  happened  to  be  in  Bethlehem  and  I  sent  in 
word  to  the  manager  that  I  would  like  t(»  see  him.  He  said  he  would 
not  see  me  as  the  ]>residentof  the  association,  luit  he  would  as  a  gentle- 
man. The  men  began  to  hint  something  to  him,  that  they  would  do 
Bomething,  would  make  some  trouble  in  the  mill,  and  they  brought  back 
this  report  to  me,  and  1  was  surprised  to  hear  within  twenty  minutes  after 
this  that  he  had  issued  the  onler  to  close  down.  It  has  been  stated 
tbat  that  mill  was  closed  down  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  8teel  Workers.  That  is  false.  It  was  not  closed  by  the  Amalgamated 
Association.  It  was  closed  in  the  way  f  have  bet^u  telling  you.  I  wascon- 
aidering  the  best  means  of  avoiding  all  tnMible  there,  because  I  consid- 
ered this  fact,  that  where  the  workingmen  iu  this  country  have  not  been 
organized,  or  eveu  where  they  are  organized,  until  they  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  organization  and  educated  in  it,  they  are  inclined  to  be 
aggressive. ;  they  arc  nidical ;  they  do  not  understand  our  rules,  aud  they 
want  to  strike  at  once,  and  every  little  thing  becomes  a  grievance  which 
they  think  justifies  a  strike. 

71  €'—(5  LAW) 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  AVOIDS  STRIKES  IF  POSSIBLE. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  settled  policy  of  our  organization  is  to  t:  y  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  men  gradually.  Were  it  not  for  these  feel- 
ings among  those  men  who  have  just  newly  joined  onr  organization, 
several  of  the  strikes  that  have  taken  place  might  have  been  avoided. 
Where  the  organization  has  been  established  for  years  you  very  rarely 
hear  of  strikes,  but  where  it  is  newly  established,  then,  from  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  are  so  deadly  opposed  to  it,  and  from  the  fact 
also  that  the  men  are  not  well  versed  in  these  rules  and  principles, 
strikes  are  ver^'  apt  to  take  place,  and  it  is  under  such  conditions  that 
the  majority'  of  them  do  take  place.  When  our  organization  is  firmly 
established,  strikes  are  very  rarely  known.  Again,  strikes  very  often 
take  place  outside  the  organization.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  system ; 
there  can  be  no  system.  Sometimes  even  the  organization  wUl  commit 
a  mistake,  and  in  one  case  our  organization  did  commit  the  mistake  of 
allowing  a  strike  for  wages  at  a  time  when  the  condition  of  the  market  re- 
ally did  not  justify  it ;  but  the  men  were  not  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
It  takes  some  time  to  instruct  them  in  regard  to  prices,  markets,  and 
so  on.  The  conservative  portion  of  the  men  soon  saw  that  we  had  made 
a  mistake  in  that  case  and  admitted  it,  and  soon  after  we  withdrew  our 
claim.  Hence  that  strike  was  closed,  as  it  was  said,  with  a  defeat  of  the 
organization  ;  but  in  fact  it  was  closed  simply  because  our  organization 
had  so  well  educated  the  men  that  they  saw  it  was  wrong  to  continue 
the  strike. 

Q.  That  is,  you  saw  that  you  were  asking  more  wages  than  the  man- 
ufacturer could  really  afford  to  pay  in  the  existing  conrlition  of  the 
market? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  directly  ojir  men  were  convinced  of  tliat 
they  withdrew  their  claim.  It  takes  time,  as  I  have  said,  to  instruct  the 
men  in  these  matters.  Many  men  have  said  that  that  strike  was  a  fail- 
ure, but  I  claim  it  was  not  a  failuiv.  It  was  a  grand  school  for  our 
organization,  and  also  for  the  manufacturers. 

FOREMEN  OFTEN  PROVOKE  STRIKES. 

And  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  smikes  di)  not  gfu- 
erally  emanate  from  the  men's  side.  The  foremen,  the  men  who  an» 
between  the  jiroprietors  and  the  workmen  who  work  iiisidw  the  mill.  an» 
often  of  a  very  arrogant  disi>osition  and  take  ti»  (lieiusi*Ives  a  grt'at  di-al 
more  authority  than  tho  proprietor  would  do.  In  that  way  tlu\v  raust- 
a  good  <leal  of  iliscont4Mit,  and  th<\v  ol'tiMi  bring  about  petty  strikes  m 
that  way.  But,  as  1  have  nlivady  said,  where  the  orjiraiiization  is  welt 
establislied  these  strikes  do  not  take  place,  hi^-ause  hotli  our  nieniU*r» 
and  the  employers  also  have  been  educated  up  t«»  the  proper  view  of 
the  matter 

TIIK   TARIFF   IN    RKLATIoN    I«)   WAdF.S. 

Now,  I  have  spokiMi  ot"  some  manut'aeturers  ivlerriug  t4i  tin-  tariff  .ta* 
the  standard  which  controls  the  rate  of  wa^es  among  our  workni^mea 
here  as  distin;ruished  tnun  wa;;es  abroad.  Our  organization  is  sin»n^Iy 
a  taritV  organization,  from  the  i'ncx  that  wv  know  that  we  do  get  In-tter 
wages  on  account  ot*  the  t;iritl'.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  infn  detaiLv 
You  have  all  lieanl  that  a  boiler  under  ciTtaiu  circumstanivs  wil!  rare 
so  nnu-h  in  Kn;;land  ami  so  much  in  this  country  ;  in  i>iher  W(ijd>.  \oa 
have  heard  that  he  ;;ets  one-twentieth  ot  the  sell  in;;  priet*  of  liar  in»u  m 
J^n^land  as  his  waj^es,  while  in  this  c^mntry  he  get«  oue-teulh  oi'  the 
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ftelliog  price.  Thns  he  gets  tw^ce  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  selling 
price  here  as  he  gets  there ;  and  that  is  not  all.  For  instance,  the  price 
m  England  being  £7  a  ton,  the  boiler  gets  7  shillings  a  ton  as  wages; 
bnt  if  the  price  of  the  same  product  here  is  $55  a  ton,  then  the  wages 
of  the  boilcr'is  $5.50 ;  that  is,  one-tenth.  So  that  in  proportion  to  what 
IB  paid  in  England  we  get  just  double  as  much  here,  and  while  we  get  here 
$5.50  for  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  the  English  boiler  gets  but  7  shillings, 
»nd  in  that  case  the  wages  here  are  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  they 
are  there. 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 

Q.  Do  you  staters  a  general  proposition  that  that  class  of  workmen 
get  three  times  as  much  wages  here  as  in  England  f — A.  Yes ;  for  the 
labor  performed. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  kinds  of  labor  of  that  class  ? — A.  Yes ;  to 
the  labor  in  our  mills,  with  some  exceptions.  There  are  other  cases 
where  the  average  wouhl  be  less. 

Q.  But  is  it  three  times  as  mnch  as  they  receive  in  England  t — A. 
Sometimes  three  times  as  much  and  sometimes  )>erhaps  twice  as  much. 
Remember  that  I  am  si)eaking  now  of  mills  controlled  by  our  organ- 
ization. I  can  show  .\ou  mills  where  they  pay  wages  almost  as  low  as 
are  paid  in  England.  That  seems  xery  strange,  of  course.  2sow,  we 
claim,  as  protectionist/^,  that  when  wages  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  pro- 
tection in  that  way,  protection  ought  ti»  protect  the  manufacturer  also 
who  pay»  those  wages  against  the  other  manufacturers  who  do  not  pay 
such  wages. 

INXnilDATION  OF  WORKINGMEN. 

We  are  nnable  to  orgcinize  the  men  who  are  working  in  those  mills, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  completely  demoralized  and  are  afraid  to  be- 
come connected  -with  our  organization,  knowing  that  they  will  be  dis- 
csbarged  if  they  do.  I  can  give  you  instances  that  took  plac^  under 
my  own  observation  not  two  years  ago.  I  went  into  one  of  these  rolling- 
mills  to  speak  with  aperson  there.  It  was  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Works,  at  Stelton,  near  Harrisburg.  I  spoke  to  a  i)erKon  there  in  the 
mill  al>out  organization.  Of  course  if  they  had  known  it  was  I,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  they  would  have  allowed  me  in,  but  I  was  inside  the 
mill  and  was  talking  with  this  man  about  organization  and  one  thing 
nod  another,  and  the  very  next  day  that  man  was  discharginl  without 
being  told  anything  about  the  reason,  and  of  course  he  naturally  drew 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  discharged  because  he  hapi)ened  to  have 
talked  with  me.  Of  course  I  could  not  subject  any  of  the  other  men  in 
that  mill  to  that  risk ;  so  that  you  c;in  see  that  when  workingmen  are 
iu  that  condition  it  is  a  very  demoralized  state  of  things. 

PLEASANT  KELATIONS  BETWEEN   EMPLOYER  AND  E3IPL0YED  IN  THB 

WEST. 

Now,  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  manufactuivrs  and  the  men  out 
West  is,  as  a  rule,  very  favonible.  Whenever  any  little  dilMculty  arises 
I  cAO^go  and  meet  the  manufacturer  and  generally  settle  the  difficulty 
peaceably  and  amicably  in  a  very  shoit  time,  and  then  the  teeliiig  wiil 
be  better  than  ever.  But  I  believe  the  tendency  of  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  as  ^  rule,  has  been  to  grow  more  autocratic  with  their 
inen,  to  draw  farther  apart  from  them :  they  will  not  affiliate  with  tlie 
men ;  the}*  will  not  talk  with  them  as  tliey  ought  to.  At  one  time  that 
was  the  case  to  a  very  great  extent  in  England,  but  the  employers  and 
the  men  are  coming  closer  together  now. 
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EDUOATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND  CONCILIATION. 

Education,  arbitration,  and  conciliation  are  brin$;ing  the  employers 
and  tlie  workingmen  closer  together  all  the  time  in  England,  and  we  need 
to  adopt  methods  liere  whereby  the  employers  and  the  men  will  be 
brought  closer  together.  Yon  gentlemen  may  be  surprised  when  1  tell 
you  that  I  know  of  concerns  that  never  investigate  the  condition  of  their 
workmen — never  give  the  matter  a  thought  at  all — but,  when  they  find 
that  their  sales  in  the  market  will  not  justify  them  in  paying  a  certain 
price,  they  simply  sit  down  coolly  as  a  board  and  issue  an  order  to  re- 
duce the  wages  of  the  men  so  much,  without  ever  inquiring  whether  the 
men  can  stand  it  or  not.  They  just  issue  their  order  calmly  and  coolly 
in  that  arbitrary  way,  although  their  men  may  be  working  at  that  very 
time  at  starvation  wages. 

Q.  They  do  that,  I  suppose,  without  reference  to  what  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  profits  of  the  company  or  its  dividends  t — A.  I  will  say 
that  in  the  case  I  have  in  mind  the  i)rofits  of  the  (.'ompauy,  or  rather  the 
selling  ])rice  of  the  ])roduct,  was  low,  remarkably  low,  and  simply  be- 
cause the  juice  of  the  raw  material,  the  pig-iron,  remained  about  the 
same  and  had  not  fallen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  steel  rails  had. 
these  manufacturers  turned  rouiid  and  said  that  labor  must  stand  all  the 
effect  of  that  reduction  in  the  market,  a  i*eduction  which  had  lieeu 
brought  nbout  by  undue  competition  among  the  manut'actui'ers  them- 
selves. For  instance,  take  steel  rails  to-day ;  it  is  said  that  they  can 
be  laid  down  for  $38  a  ton.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  laid  down 
here  from  England  for  838 ;  I  believe  they  <!annot  be  laid  down  for  le&s 
than  842  a  ton — tliat  is,  where  they  would  be  usctl.  They  can  Ik*  laid 
down  in  New  York  or  in  New  Orleans  for  840  a  ton,  but  tlieyeannt)l  be 
tran8])orted  inland  for  that  price,  and  it  will  cost  a  great  di*al  mori:  to 
take  them  to  where  they  are  to  be  <*onsunKHl.  1  bclirve  tliat  the  aver- 
age i)rice  uf  steel  rails  wouM  be  about  840  a  ion  laiildowii  in  Ni*w  York. 
but  tli«\vare  selling  now  at  from  838  to  840  a  ton.  Thr  IdiM  is  that  ihc 
ditlerence  betweiMi  tht*  ]a*iee  of  fori*i;4:n  strt'l  rails  in  this  iiiarut-t  and 
their  selling  ])rieein  England  will  be  just  the  amount  ofi-xtra  pritv  that 
tlir  tarill'])uts  ui)on  them;  but  that  is  \\ri»ng,  lK'rau>i*  \\hi*n  tht^n*  vwts 
a  tariif  of  8-8  a  ton  >tiel  rails  wc*ri'  sold  lu*re  lor  8 10.  Now,  whrii  vou 
subtract  ^:^6  trom  8J0  vou  can  >ei'  that  that  idea  is  utterly  prt^postniMis. 

Q.  Tt»  what  tlo  you  attribute  that  fact  whirh  you  have  jnsi  .stati-d  ?— 
A.  The  demand  falls  oil',  so  that  those  who  i*an  produi-r  rlnMpr>t  \m\ 
control  tin*  nuirkct.  and  then  they  cut  down  prices  in  tlii>  niurderi>':< 
wav  so  as  to  stop  the  Western  uiills.     At  Caronili-lei  ihi-v  had  tori-dnte 

ft  i  « 

the  ^^age^  ii.)  ])er  cent.,  and  the  l/hic:i^ii  and  the  .bilii  (  niilL^  all  ^ha: 
down. 

Q.  Where  ct)nld  tlu'V  pniduce  tin*  lail^  clu*.ipe>l  .' — A.  In  the  E,k<iU*ni 
mills,  at  •lohiisiown,  llarri»hnrg,  HeThJi-liein.  and  Scr.intttit. 

y.  Were  there  no  iinjMiM.ition  troni  abroad,  even  v. iih  tnir  ennnuiui^ 
tarill.' — A.  Tiiere  was  a  littli'.  The  imiMal.iinni  nt"  ii*»n  and  >tcHl  b.ir* 
last  viMr  \\a.>  little  Ir.s>  rlian  the  vear  iirevi.niN:  Imii  \on  inii>t  renieml»*»r 

•  •  •  • 

that  tht)>e  irnpi»rtalions  were  lar;;ely  nn  cnntr.ict^  niad«*  ])ieviiia>iv  :<> 
that  tiuh*.  r«)r instance,  Mr.  Vanderliilt  h.identi-red  intiMniitr.iet>  with 
a  iewconcein>  in  Kn^land  li»  deliver  so  nju«-h  iail>  ^K*r  annum  htjv  :i>r 
a  cert«nn  number  i>f  year>.  Ilcnce  tiiev  came  in  a.>  imiH>rta:ii»u.<)  audrr 
contract,  and  ihev  will  cnnie  in  still  nnderth.ii  2  ale. 

i^>.  l>id  t.iol  they  have  >ome  ellei-t  in  retlncin;:  the  market  .' — A.  N*>. 
the>  c(»uld  not  have  any.  Tliat  amnunt  cannot  h.ive  any  elltrct  on  the 
iijai  ket  in  thi«  couutryi  Irum  the  fact  that  they  come  iu  uuder  ouuUacli 
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alraidy  entered  into,  and  the  mannfactnrers  here  know  fall  well  that 
those  contracts  have  been  entered  into ;  and  in  fact  the  price  of  those 
rails  is  higher  than  the  price  in  our  market  to-day. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  contracts  were  entered  into  at  the  old  hijirh 
prioet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman:  He  means  «]so  that  prodnction  is  i^gulated  here  with 
reference  to  that  importation  under  contract. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  ])ro- 
dociug  the  stc'c^  rails  in  England  has  no  effect  in  reducing  prices  here  T — 
A.  Oh,  it  has  no  doubt,  an  effect  in  reducing  prices  here.  I  was  speak- 
ing only  of  those  particular  contracts. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  high 
rate  of  duty  inipose^l  by  the  tariff*  upon  steel  rails  did  not  keep  the  price 
op,  but  that  the  price  fell  to  $40  a  ton  under  that  hip:h  rate  of  tariff. 
Now,  I  ask  you  whether  the  recluced  cost  of  production  in  En;:i;hind  bad 
no  effect  upon  the  price  here  t — A.  I  believe  that  if  you  will  examine  the 
report  of  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  in  reference  to  the  Pliiladelphia  Exposi- 
tion of  1876  (the  report  made  in  1878),  you  will  see  that  he  makes  refer- 
ence to  steel  manufacture  in  England,  and  states  that  that  manufacture 
in  this  country  is  in  its  infancy.  Now,  at  that  time  steel  rails  were  seTl- 
ing  in  England  at  £25  per  ton,  and  steel  rails  were  selling  in  this  country 
at  from  9165  to  $178  per  ton. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  price  was  $125  a  ton  abroad  and  $105  to  $178  fH^r  ton 
heref — A.  Yes,  about  that.  At  that  time,  however,  there  was  a  slight 
premium  on  gold. 

Q.  That  was  $125  in  gold,  thent — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  same  rails 
were  sold  here  at  that  time,  as  I  have  said,  at  from  $105  to  $178,  and 
in  some  instances  higher.  Now,  when  I  went  into  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails  they  were  sold  at  $150  a  ton,  and  came  down  gradually — not 
very  gradually  either — to  $80  a  ton,  and  linally  in  1874  they  came  down 
as  low  as  $43  a  ton.  Since  then  they  have  gone  up  to  $70  a  ton  again, 
but  again  they  have  come  down  to  present  rates.  1  simply  refer  to  these 
facts  to  show  that  when  we  examine  this  matter  closely  we  cannot  see 
that  it  is  the  tariff  that  controls  the  price  of  these  rails,  but  it  is  the 
competition  that  was  referred  to  here  this  morning — competition  in  pro- 
dnction. 

THE  TARIFF  KEEPS  WAGES  Ilion,  BUT  NOT  PRICES. 

By  ^Ir.  Call: 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  you  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
tariffi — A.  Oh,  yes,  we  do;  for  this  n»asou,  that  the  tariff  protects  us  in 
our  wages.  While  the  tarilfdoes  not  keep  up  the  price  of  rails,  it  does 
keep  up  wages  here. 

Q.  Elow  is  that! — A.  From  the  fact  that  steel  rails  cannot  be  im- 

Krted  into  this  country  exeei)t  at  a  so  much  higher  rate  than  tlii*y  can 
manufactured  in  England  or  in  any  other  country,  and  thatditlerence 
ia  the  gnnmd  on  which  we  build  up  our  plea  for  higher  wages. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the  tariff  did  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  article! — A.  It  does  not  increase  the  price  of  the 
article. 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  see  what  good  it  does  youT — ^A.  Understand  me. 
Were  there  no  tariff  and  did  we  not  manufacture  steel  rails  in  this 
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country,  thun  the  price  of  steel  rails  would  be  very  high  here ;  but  be- 
cause we  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  them  so  extensively  hero — 
we  produced  more  steel  rails  last  year  than  England  did — the  price  is 
not  governed  by  the  tariff. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Bnt  for  the  existence  of  the  tariff  conld  we  have  produced  any  T — 
A.  Not  at  all.    We  could  not  have  produced  any  at  all  here. 

Q.  And  in  that  case  how  could  there  have  been  any  wages  paid  for 
that  industry  here? — A.  There  could  not  have  been  any  wages  paid  for 
that  industry  here  were  there  no  tariff.  But  that  is  not  the  point  1  refer 
to  now.  My  point  now  is  that  while  the  tariff*  on  steel  rails  was  828  a 
ton  there  was  no  such  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  steel  rails 
in  Eughmd  and  the  selling  price  here.  But  were  there  no  tariff  or  did 
we  not  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  here,  we  would  probably 
be  paying  8100  a  ton  for  steel  rails  today.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
we  would  get  rails  any  cheaper  than  that- to-day  but  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  manufacturing  them,  and  we  are  enabled  to  manufacture  them 
by  the  tariff;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  claim  that  the  tariff'  does  not 
raise  the  i)rice,  but  only  secures  the  workingmen  more  wages. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  That  is  what  I  do  not  understand.  Your  claimis  that  the  tariff 
builds  up  the  industry  here,  builds  up  home  competition.  Xow,  that 
competition  either  increases  or  decreases  the  i»rice  of  the  product  hen*. 
If  it  does  not  incirease  the  price,  or  if  it  does  decrease  the  price,  tht'ii 
how  does  it  help  you  to  get  more  wages! — A.  From  the  dilference  in 
W4iges  in  this  country  and  other  countries. 

Q.  But  if  the  tariff'  makes  the  price  of  the  article  go  down  by  promot- 
ing home  competition*,  how  is  it  that  yon  claim  that  at  the  same  time  it 
makes  your  wages  go  uj)* — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  makes  wages  go  ui»all 
the  tinK»,  but  I  do  say  tiiat  it  keeps  wages  here  higher  than  tliey  are  in 
England. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

i}.  1  undrrstand  your  |)ro]K)sition  t<nnvolve  this  conclusion,  that  but 
for  the  tariff  there  Mouhl  be  no  steel-rail  production  existing  in  lliis 
country  to-day  .' — A.  That  is  what  1  may  sny. 

Q.  Tiuit  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  propositi«%n  might  bo  that 
but  for  the  tariff  tliere  would  be  no  wiigi's  \vhate\>'r  ]Kiid  in  that  indii> 
try  in  this  country  f — A.  Ol' course  there  \vt>uld  be  none  whatever  paiii. 

Q.  Tiien  not  merely  your  wages  but  your  very  existence  as  inm  WMrkef* 
in  tiiis<!ounrry  ilei)i'ndsupon  tln'taritV.' — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  wauT 
strictly  proliiliitory  tarilV. 

r»v  Mr.  Tall: 

« 

(},  Wliy  ilo  yt»u  not  want  a  ]»rohibitory  tarilV! — A.  Well,  the  rea^tin 
is  that  we  do  not  strictly  believe  in  ]U'ohibition. 

i),  r»ul  v.Iiv  uiiuhl  ii  not  be  better  tor  the  honn*  industrv  that  hoUi«1% 
out  of  the  ci»nitry  slnaiM  be  allowed  to  make  the  article  and  wnd  it 
liep*  at  all .' — A.  Tor  this  r«ason :  that  panics  wouhl  ar^ruc  th^n  ih.i: 
tlie  taritV  was  ^o  high  it  was  a  tax  **\i  the  piM»]iIi*.  Tiiit  \vr  do  not  lH*lu\r 
that  Tlieiaiitl  is  a  tax  on  ihe  people  if  it  gives  ussti*el  rails  at  a  re.is«Mi 
able  price  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  wages  and  improves  tbr 
condition  of  the  workin:«'man  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  But  that  might  all  1m*  very  true,  and  yet  the  other  point  be  tmr 
al8o1 — A.  Let  us  follow  tlie  idea  from  the  start,  anil  not  ninh  to  cooela- 
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sioDS.  The  idea  is  that  we  waut  to  build  up  tbat  industry  here.  Many 
parties  argue  that  the  tarifl'  is  desi^ied  simply  to  protect  infant  in- 
dustries. We  claim  as  workiugnien  that  the  object  of  the  tariff  is  not 
merely  to  protect  infant  industries,  but  to  ])rotect  hibor  employed  in 
carrying  on  those  industries.  Now,  our  organization  secures  us  nearly 
three  times  the  wages  that  is  paid  in  England  lor  precisely  the  same 
class  of  labor,  and  we  want  that  condition  of  things  preserved.  I  was 
usked  the  other  day  this  question :  ''Now  that  the  tariff  has  been  re- 
duced, how  much  cheaper  will  railway  travel  and  railway  freights  be?*' 
Now,  there  are  certain  articles  of  manufacture  that  the  common  ]>eople 
cannot  realize  the  benefits  of  at  once  unless  some  of  the  ideas  promul- 
gated here  this  morning  come  into  play.  As  long  as  any  corporation  or 
Miese  indiviaual  capitalists  control  this  matter  they  ceitainly  will  get 
the  benefit,  whatever  it  may  be.  Another  fact  in  connection  with  the 
tariff  is  this:  many  people  say  that  the  tariff  builds  up  these  ''  monopo- 
lies" in  this  country.  Now,  does  not  free  trade  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  other  countries  f 

Q.  Sup|>ose  a  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  or  of  anything  else, 
in  the  United  States,  made  910  profit  on  every  ton  manufactured,  and 
another  one  made  only  95  profit,  but  sold  three  times  as  much  as  the 
man  did  that  made  $10  ])rofit;  why  couldn't  the  one  who  sohl  the  most 
at  the  low  profit  make  the  most  money  and  pay  the  best  wages  to  his 
workmen t — A.  He  could  pay  the  best  wages  if  he  would;  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  case  at  all. 

Q.  Tlien  this  legislation  is  needed  to  make  him  do  it? — A.  Certainly 
it  is.  I  claim  that  when  the  manufacturer  is  imUected  by  a  tariff  liis 
workmen  ought  to  be  protected  in  their  wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  legislation  tx)  make  this  $10  man  sell  his  rails  at 
$5  profit,  but  you  do  want  legislation  t4>  make  tlie  other  one  do  justice 
tohisworkingmenf — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes;  but 
you  must  remember  that  the  result  to  the  person  making  rails  and  sell- 
ing them  at  $5  a  ton  profit,  or  at  $10  a  ton  itrofit,  will  not  depend  merely 
on  the  wages  he  pays,  because  there  are  so  many  other  cjuestions  enter- 
ing into  the  matter. 

Q.  I  nndersUind  that,  and  that  is  one  trouble  with  your  proposition. 
Your  pro]»ositioa  is  that  the  more  money  he  makes  the  more  wages  he 
will  jiay. — A.  I  have  not  said  that,  because  I  have  already  refi'rred  to 
those  manufacturers  whose  establishments  ai*e  not  controlled  by  our 
organization  as  to  wages;  I  have  already  referred  to  them  as  not  pay- 
ing the  wagejj  received  by  members  of  our  organization.  Where  the 
workingmen  an^  (»rganized  and  understand  that  thera  is  a  tariff,  and 
understand  wliat  they  should  receive,  they  do  command  proper  wages. 
But  even  outride  there  are  some  manufacturers  that  are  very  fair.  Still, 
with  the  majority  of  them,  where  they  have  the  workingmen  in  their 
power,  the  tariff  or  anything  else  will  make  but  very  little  differenru  as 
to  the  wages  they  pay;  they  will  pay  very  little  above  the  wages  j)aid 
abroad.  Hence  I  favor  organization  among  the  workingmen  of  the 
country. 

Q.  I  am  not  opposed  to  that  at  all.  I  only  wanted  to  see  what  eon- 
Dectiou  there  was  between  a  man's  making  a  big  jtrofit  and  paying  high 
wages  to  his  workmen. — A.  But  there  is  such  a  close  afiinity  between 
those  things  that  you  cannot  divide  them.  Where  the  workingmen  an^ 
organized  so  that  they  can  control  better  wages  than  are  paid  in  other 
oountries,  you  can  see  what  the  natural  result  will  l)e  in  our  country 
ander  the  tariff. 

Q.  Suppose  it  were  possible  to  have  legislation  in  Great  Britain,  or  in 
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oar  own  coantry,  by  which  it  should  be  provided,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  workingmen  should  receive  sufficient  compensation  to  enable  them 
and  their  families  to  Jive  comfortably,  whatever  wages  might  be  required 
to  secure  that  end ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturer 
derived  a  profit  over  and  above  that,  some  proportion  of  that  jirotit 
should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen — suppose  such  legis- 
lation as  that  were  possible,  don't  you  think  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  Great  Britain  is  such  that  they  cx)uld  afford  to  comply  with 
such  a  law  and  do  something  handsome  by  the  workingmen  f— A.  I  do 
most  assuredly. .  I  think  the  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  have  never 
treated  their  workingmen  properly. 

Q.  They  make  profit  enough  to  do  it^  don't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But 
there  is  one  fact  that  ought  to  be  remembered,  and"  that  is  while  Great 
Britain  manufactured  last  year  nearly  as  much  steel  rails  as  we  did,  she 
consumed  only  about  550,000  tons,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
sumed more  than  we  produced. 

Q.  What  did  Great  Britain  do  with  the  rails  that  she  manufactnre<l  ? — 
A.  She  sold  them.  You  must  remember  that  the  British  Empire  has 
free  trade  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  which  has  now  become  a  strong 
protectionist  country.  There  are  New  Zealand  and  the  other  Australian 
colonies  which,  as  a  rule,  admit  iron  and  steel  manufactures  free  of  duty, 
and  England  can  export  to  those  countries  and  sell  her  manufactures  to 
her  own  subjects. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  I  get  your  idea  on  this  tariff  question,  it  is  this:  that  the  tariff 
not  only  protects  infant  induKtries,  but  it  begets  them,  and  then  pro- 
tects them  until  they  are  of  age  and  until  the  competition  among  Iiouh' 
producers  reduces  prices f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ultimately  it  conies  about  that,  from  the  comi>etitiou  sunong 
home  producers,  we  buy  tlu»  manufactured  article  as  cheaply  as  though 
it  came  in  fr(»e  from  abroad  t — A.  Yes;  or  nearly  as  elu»aply. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  point  1  understand  you  to  make  is  that  but  for  th«* 
trades  unions  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  would  be  absorbetl  wholly  liv  the 
manufacturers? — A.  It  would  be  largely  so;  1  wonld  not  say  that thert* 
would  b(*  no  better  wages  paid  here  tiian  in  Europe  under  sueh  eiix'um- 
stances,  beeause  there  are  oth«»r  reasons  wliieh  woulil  influence  X\u* 
wages. 

Q.  Hut  substantially  it  is  your  organization  which  enables  y^m  work 
ingmen  to  hig;4le  in  (he  market  witii  the  nianntaeturer  an<l  to  got  an 
increase  of  wa^^es  out  tit'this  jn<*reased  fund  whieh  the  tariff  sreurt's  ii» 
him  and  tron\  whieh  he  can  afford  to  pay  thos4»  wages? — A.  l)eeidtHl!\. 
There  has  Ihmmi  luueh  talk  here  abtuit  this  (pu'stion  of  tariff,  and  i: 
has  been  said  that  wages  an*  ])aid  lu*re  in  some  de])artment<  lower 
than  the  wages  i)aid  in  England  and  in  other  eonntries,  m  at  l(*:ist  .i> 
low,  and  that  I  lu'esume  is  a  fact,  llenee  I  eonstrue  tin*  wlmh*  mat 
ter  to  depend  n]>on  this  tiuestitm  of  organized  effort  among  the  work- 
ingmen, brin;:ing  uj)  tlie  workinj»meu  to  a  position  where  they  ean  coin 
mand  from  tlieir  enijihiyeisa  fair  day's  wages  tbr  a  fair  day's  work.  It 
the  eni]do\ers  had  ri*(*o<^uized  their  men  propel ly  and  ]iaid  them  p>«tii. 
fair  wa;^es  witlmut  ti:ule:-nninn  organizations.  I  slnudd  at  onei*  s;iy  th.il 
the  trades  or;:ani/.ation<  wi'ie  «it"  no  use:  but  as  that  has  never  Ih*«mi  d«»iji' 
1  see  very  «leaily  the  necessity  I'or  those  iM'ganizatituis  as  a  means  of  enm- 
pelling  the  em]doyers  to  do  justiee  to  their  men.  The  woni  ••riiiiiii«*l" 
is  a  hard  word  and  a  strong  word,  but  it  is  the  pn»iK>r  one  under  the 
cireamstauceN  of  the  cane. 
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Q»  When  yon  speak  of  compnlsion  yon  speak  of  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  applies  to  every  man  in  tbe  conimanity — the  compulsion  under 
which  the  man  act«  who  parts  witli  something  that  he  has  because  he 
thinks  it  is  better  for  him  to  do  so  than  to  keep  itt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

• 

COMPULSORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Q.  In  the  same.way  the  manufacturer  thinks  it  is  better  for  him  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  intelligent  labor  than  to  hold  out  against 
them,  and  so  he  does  compl^'^  f — ^A.  Yes.  Now,  in  this  connection  I  would 
say  that  our  organization  is  entirely  in  favor  of  compulsory  education, 
both  moral  and  intellectual. 

Q.  And  industrial  alsof — A.  Yes;  we  believe  in  industrial  schools. 
When  I  speak  of  compulsory  education  of  course  I  mean  the  compulsory 
education  of  children. 

Q.  In  the  common  schools  T — A.  In  the  common  schools. 

Q.  And  compulsory  industrial  education  also  f — A.  Yes.  Of  course 
that  would  follow  logically  if  we  had  industrial  schools  iu  this  country 

By  Mr.  Gall  : 

Q.  Suppose  you  find  a  man  with  a  family  of  children,  or  a  woman  with 
a  family,  and  with  nothing  to  feed  and  clothe  them;  now,  if  you  have 
8uch,3  law  as  that,  without  any  provision  for  such  cases,  can  it  be  com- 
plied with  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  supposed  f — A.  There  is  whei-e  the 
gist  of  the  matter  come  in.  But  no  man  should  be  in  that  position  ;  a 
man  becomes  a  public  pauper  when  he  is  in  thut  i)osition.  But  when  a 
man  gets  good,  honest  wages  he  should  be  able  to  earn  enough  not  only 
to  support'  himself,  but  also  to  support  his  wife  and  children  and  to  ed- 
ucate his  family. 

Q.  .irtdoubtedly  that  should  be  so,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  al- 
ways so.  Such  cases  as  that  which  I  have  sui)posed  do  exists  Now, 
what  remedy  do  you  proiwse  for  that  manifest  difiiculty,  which  cer- 
tainly does  arise  in  the  present  state  of  things,  however  it  may  be  in  the 
ftature. — A.  To  have  a  complete  remedy  for  such  a  case  would  be  hard 
under  the  general  existing  condition  of  thingn. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  suggest  even  an  approximate  remedy  t-^A.  There 
are  a  great  many  considerations  that  bear  on  that  question.  It  has 
been  stated  here  thiH  morning,  with  a  good  deal  of  force  I  think,  that 
quite  a  number  of  children  die  from  starvation  in  this  city ;  it  has  also 
been  stated  that  many  children  are  put  to  work  here  at  a  very  early 
age- 

Q.  But  that  does  not  remedy  the  starvation;  we  want  a  remedy  for 
thatt — A.  The  remedy  must  (^ome  with  the  ado[>tion  of  such  general 
laws  as  may  be  required,  if  there  is  somebody  in  our  midst  who  has  got 
a  family  of  children  that  he  cannot  maintain,  then  I  say  we  ouglit  to  get 
up  institutions  that  would  maintain  them. 

Q.  I  agree  to  that.  Now,  what  would  be  the  proper  form  for  that  re- 
lief to  takef — A.  Well,  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  remedy  those 
evils. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  We  have  a  system  providing  for  paupers  in  this  country.  Now, 
don't  yon  understand  that  part  of  the  duty  which  the  public  owes  to  the 

fauper  is  to  support  and  eilucate  his  children,  if  he  has  any  f — A.  When 
speak  of  compulsory  eilucation  I  also  mean  that  if  a  man  cannot  edu- 
cate his  children  society  shall  do  it  for  him. 
Q.  That  is,  society  should  provide  food  for  tbe  mind  as  well  as  for  tbe 
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body? — A.  Moat  assuredly.  Bat  the  question  that  strikes  me  is  that 
we  have  that  coudition  of  thiu^^s  existing,  and  that,  I  say,  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  wrong  somewhere,  and  that  wrong  should  be  rooted 
out. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  But  this  idea  of  compulsory  education,  which  is  an- 
'doubtedly  good  in  itself,  cannot  be  applied  to  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  children  of  this  country.  Almost  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Chi- 
cago, for  instance^  never  can  see  the  inside  of  a  school ;  they  are  not  even 
ui>on  the  school-lists,  if  the  census  is  at  all  reliable.  Now,  if  you  pass 
a  law  making  education  compulsory',  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  nullity 
so  far,  unless  along  with  it  you  make  psEovision  for  the  education  of  those 
poor  children. — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  I  believe  that  compulsory  education  should  exist;  but  at  the  same 
time  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the  children  to 
get  into  the  schools  and  to  stay  there.  If  the  parent  cannot  furnish  the 
means,  that  parent  is  to  that  extent  a  pau[>er,  but  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  it ;  and  your  suggestion  of  compulsory  education  must  be  supple- 
mented with  some  i)rovision  to  enable  such  children  to  go  to  school. 
Don't  you  agree  to  that  ? — A.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  if  the  par- 
ents are  able-bodied  men,  the  Government  ought  to  do  something  for 
them  in  the  way  of  placing  them  on  some  of  our  Western  lands — ought 
to  give  them  help  and  encouragement  in  that  way.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  something  done  whereby  a  man  could  buy  land  cheap — I  mean 
lands  near  markets — thus  giving  him  the  moans  of  su|)porting  and  etlu- 
eating  bis  children.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  increast* 
of  tike  number  of  men  in  this  country  who  do  not  labor  is  very  alarming — 
me'i  that  live  on  the  resources  of  others. 

[Recess.] 

After  recess  the  witness  continued  as  follows: 

UNEMPLOYED  LABOR — THE   TIN-PLATE  MANUFACTITRE. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  <iueation  that  I  was  about  to  entor  upon  when  ymi 
took  your  recess  was  in  reference  to  the  alarming  number  of  men  who 
are  out  of  employment,  and  I  was  alumt  to  speak  of  them  ine(»nneeii«Mi 
with  the  question  of  compulsory  education.  While  we  were  speaking 
of  the  tarilV  I  thought  of  speaking  of  it  in  connection  with  (Mlueaiiiiii 
and  with  the  employment  of  our  peopU'.  For  e\am]»Ie,  the  nianuf.irt 
ure  of  tin-plate  would  give  employment  tf»  at  least  KMMMi  workingnifn. 
but,  as  the  Ironmonfin'^iin  Kiigli^h  periodical,  says,  that  intlustry  in  thi'^ 
country  is  nil ;  there  is  no  manufacture  of  that  kind  liere.  It  w.is  statetl 
in  Congress  last  winter  that  there  was  some,  that  that  indu.stiy  w.i^ 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  this  country;  \n\t  that  statemi*nt  w.i> 
wrong;  then*  is  no  such  nianufacture  here.  Even  in  Kngland  the  niaiti: 
factui-e  of  tin-plate  last  year  anuMinted  to  nearly  .*i(MMMMi  tons,  :in(l  •■:" 
that  amount  we  imported  over  l!l  I.O(H>  tons.  We  are  the  Iar;:i\it  r'lii 
sumers  of  tin  and  terne  i>late  m  the  wt»rld;  in  faet,  we  ennsunir  .»* 
mueh  tin-plate  as  all  other  eountrii's  put  togetlnT.  England.  althou;:h 
she  mannfaetnred  all  this  tin-plate,  kept  tor  lier  own  ciinsumption  unlv 
al>out  .'*i.'i,()00  tons.  Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  wi»  inaiiufaetnr% 
that  tin-i»late  here  it  would  give  employment  to  at  least  -Iojhni  of  or.r 
pe  iple,  ami  w«Mild  involve  the  payment  nf  livi'  tir  si\  milli«>n  «h»nars  in 
Willies,  or  perhaps  more  than  tliat.  Then  then»  is  the  article  oi  eotton- 
ties 

IJy  Mr.  Call: 
Q.  liefore  you  leave  the  article  of  tin-plate  let  me  a^k  yon  this:  how 
wouUl  von  arrange  that  \\va\  wwiuufacture  sthouhl  be  carried  on  in  this 
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coantry,  the  ore  being  iu  England  t — A.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
get  English  ore.  You  can  buy  California  or  Australian  tin  ore  quite  as 
cbeap  as  English  ore. 

Q.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  or  character  of  the 
deposit  of  tin  ore  iu  California. — A.  It  is  as  good,  and  in  some  in- 
stances better  than  the  English  ore. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  supply  in  California  f — A.  It  is  sufficient, 
I  suppose,  to  supply  all  the  world. 

Q.  A  much  larger  deposit  than  that  in  England T — ^A.  Yes.  Tin  has 
als«)  been  discovered  in  Mexico. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  production  of  tin  ore  gone  in  California  t — 
A.  That  I  cannot  exactly  tell,  but  I  could  find  it  out  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Q.  How  recently  have  they  begun  operations  there  on  a  commercial 
scale  f — A.  They  began  about  seven  years  ago.  That  California  oce  has 
been  mainly  consumed  in  England,  and  it  has  been  consumed  there  in 
competition  with  Ehiglish  tin  ore;  but  you  will  find  Australian  tin  in 
the  American  market  competing  with  English  tin. 

Q.  And  both  competing  against  American  tin  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Under- 
stand me,  I  am  not  referring  now  to  tin-plate,  but  to  the  tin  itself.  The 
material  I  refer  to  is  what  is  used  for  coating  sheet-iron.  Sheet-iron 
coated  with  tin  is  what  we  call  tin-plate.  Now,  I  say  that  under  the 
existing  tariff  tin-plate  cannot  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  There 
isu  gentleman  named  Hutchings  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  who 
was  at  my  house  four  weeks  ago  last  Monday  consulting  with  me  on  this 
question.  He  told  me  he  thought  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  tin- 
plate  in  this  country  under  our  present  tariff  rates.  I  asked  him,  <^Do 
you  say  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  tin-plate  in  this  country,  paying 
the  rates  of  wage^  that  we  paid  our  men  when  we  did  manufacture  tin- 
plate,  or  the  average  prices  now  paid  in  our  light  sheet  nmterials  f  "  He 
said,  ^*  No;  but  1  can  get  men  from  England  to  come  here,  and  can  pay 
them  50  i>er  cent,  advance  on  the  wages  they  are  getting  there,  and  they 
will  do  the  work."  Said  he,  '^  Your  scale  of  prices  is  excessivel}"  high ; 
we  cannot  manufacture  tin-plate  under  that  scale  of  prices  unless  you 
have  a  rate  of  2^  or  2^  cents  per  pound  on  tin-plat^.''  Now,  here  is  an 
Englishman  who  is  in  this  country  (there  is  no  question  in  my  mind)  in 
the  interest  of  the  English  manufacturers,  and  he  admits  that  tin-plate 
cannot  be  manufactured  iu  this  country  unless  we  allow  him  to  bring 
the  labor  from  England  here  to  do  the  work.  Another  very  salient 
fioiut  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  in  England  is  this : 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  but  very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  that 
manufactured  tin-plate  even  there.  When  we  manufactured  tin-plate 
iu  this  country  tin  sold  at  from  ilO  to  $12  per  box  of  112  pounds,  and 
the  finer  sheets  or  plates  sold  at  from  $14  to  $18  per  box.  After  the 
business. was  once  started  four  mills  got  into  it,  and  finally  the  result 
was  just  the  same  as  the  result  iii  the  manufacture  of  steel  rolls;  that 
is,  tlic  prices  came  down.  Friends  of  mine  entered  into  the  business, 
and  we  thought  we  could  manufacture  tin-plate  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
and  we  did  well  for  nearly  twelve  months,  but  prices  fell  very  rapidly, 
and  Secretary  Fessenden's  ruling  on  the  question  of  tin  in  sheets,  that 
famous  ruling  in  relation  to  a  comma,  entirely  shut  us  out  of  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate  here.  Now,  uuvrk,  under  this  home  competition  the 
price  of  till  plate  fell  to  $5  per  box.  We  could  not  manufacture  it  at 
that  price.  Even  at  $0.50  we  could  barely  manufacture  it  Mr.  Hutch- 
ings. this  English  gentleman,  told  me  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
England  is  about  $1  per  box;  here  we  cannot  manufacture  it  at  any 
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sach  price.  It  is  oat  of  the  question.  The  value  of  tin-plate  imported 
into  this  country  last  year  was  over  $17,000,000,  and  if  our  own  work- 
ingmen  had  that  work  to  do  you  can  easily  see  that  it  would  make  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  our  iron-workers. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  you  call  tin  plate  is  really  iron  plated  with  tin  T — A.  It  is 
iron  plated  with  tin;  the  amount  of  iron  is  97^  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  tin  that  it  is  coated  with  is  about  2}  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  dif&culty  in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  in  applying 
the  tin  to  the  iron,  I  believe;  now,' why  cannot  we  do  thatt — A.  Be- 
cause the  tariff  is  so  low  we  cannot  pay  the  wages.  Manufacturers 
will  not  enter  into  the  business  here  from  the  fact  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  the  wages  that  we  want.  The  duty  now  is  only 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  last  tariff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  before  the  revision  of  the  tariff! — A.  One  and 
one- tenth  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  Was  that  suflficientt — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  What  ought  the  duty  to  be  in  order  to  be  sufficient  T — ^A.  About 
2 J  or  2 J  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  is  the  market  price  of  tin-plate  f — ^A.  Tin-plate  sells  at  the 
present  time  at  from  $5  to  95.25;  some  of  it  a  little  bit  better  would 
run  up  to  about  $5.75  per  box  of  112  pounds,  and  the  finer  grades 
would  run  up  to  88  or  $9. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  tariff  rate  imposed  so  that  we  could  manofae- 
ture  that  article  here,  do  you  think  that  home  competition  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tin-plate  in  this  country  would  ultimately  reduce  the  price 
very  much  t 

AMERICAN   TIN-PLATE  WAS  SUPERIOR   TO   ENGLISH. 

A.  We  could  now  mannfacturo  it,  as  I  have  said,  at  a  cost  of  from 
86.50  to  $7  per  box  of  112  ])0unds.  That  is  a  slight  advance  ou  what 
it  is  now  sold  at.  But  the  tin  that  v/e  did  iiiannfacture  here — a  fact 
which  is  very  sifrnificant  in  the  i)remises — wjis  of  a  very  8U[>eri«>r  qual- 
ity. It  was  good  tin.  We  did  not  mix  load  with  our  tin.  The  mix 
ture  of  lead  makes  it  poisonous  wlnnx  anythin;^  of  an  acid  natun*  e^mt'M 
in  contact  with  it,  and  <»ven  meats  in  cans  have  been  poisoned  by  th»* 
cans  being  made  of  this  low  grade  of  tin.  Tin*  tin  wt»  would  manufar- 
ture  here  wouhl  l>e  of  sn]H»rior  (piality,  bettor  tin  in  every  respect  tlian 
what  we  import.  In  that  way  the  pri<*e  of  tin  would  be  aliont  87  |H»r 
l>ox.  But  it  would  be  better  to  i)ay  A?  for  a  jjocmI  article  than  $^JiK\  for 
the  inferior  article  that  we  are  n«>w  gettin;:. 

ENGLISH   MANUFAL'TrREKS   .SELLIX(t   HKLOW   COST.    • 

The  Ironmonger^  an  English  Jonrnal,  states  that  they  have  Ihhmi  mill- 
ing tini»latesaf  less  than  cost^  and  the  con^ieqnence  has  biH»u  that  alniiiT 
08  concerns  in  England  and  WaU's  havr  lH»en  runipf^ilcd  to  shut  down. 
You  may  remember  rcailini;  a  speech  of  a  nienilxT  n\'  the  Iloust^of  Kr|»- 
n»sentatives  last  winter,  where  ht»  riMd  a  ]>ainphlet  which  was  issuml 
by  these  tin-men  in  Wales  askin:;  lor  aid  for  the  tin- workers  of  Walo-s 
who  were  out  of  emph>yment.  This  eompetitiim  of  which  1  havi*  s|Kik«»a 
led  to  that  result.  They  got  to  lighting  s«>  much  with  each  other  thju 
the  result  was  that  those  coucerns  had  to  cloHe  up.    Mr.  Wilkins  Trick 
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(I  believe  that  is  his  name)  has  published  a  letter  in  the  Tin-Plate  Fur- 
nisher ^  or  some  periodical  of  that  chamctor,  iu  which  he,  as  an  Bnglish 
manutacturer,  admits  that  the  material  that  they  have  been  putting  into 
tin-plate  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Now,  of  course  we  could  never 
comi)ete  with  that  kind  of  manufiicture.  Our  grades  of  iron  in  this 
country,  as  a  rule,  are  better  than  those  manufactured  in  England. 

AMEBIOAN-MADE  IBON  BETTER  THAN  ENGLISH. 

Take  common  bar  with  us,  it  is  far  better  than  common  bar  in  England, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  general  grades  of  iron  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  better  than  those  manufactured  abroad.  Of  course  when 
I  say  that  I  bear  in  mind  that  Swedish  iron  is  a  specialty.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  common  grades.  There  is  a  secret  about  the  manufacture 
of  that  and  of  llussia  plate,  Kussia  sheet,  that  we  have  not  learned  yet, 
although  there  are  sheets  manufactured  iu  this  country  now  that' will 
compare  very  favorably  with  either  of  them.  But  those  articles  are 
maiiufacturetl  in  small  quantities  even  abroad. 

Q.  To  what  extent  had  the  American  tin-]>late  industry  gone  when  it 
was  broken  up  in  the  way  you  have  described  f — A.  There  were  four 
mills  iu  operation  in  this  country ;  1  mean  four  rolling-mills.  There  may 
be  two  or  three  or  more  trains  of  rolls  in  a  mill,  although  in  the  mills 
to  which  I  have  I'eferred  two  trains  was  the  highest  numl)er. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  the  protection  had  been  continued  at  the  sarme 
rato  thatindustry  might  have  continued  to  exist  hei*e  ? — A.  I  claim  that 
if  Secretary  Fessenden  had  allowed  the  duty  to  stand  which  was  then 
on  tin-plates,  and  which  was  really  the  intention  of  Congress — the  duty 
of  'Ji  cents  a  pound — that  in<lustry  would  have  been  built  up  in  this 
country,  and  tin-idate  would  be  selling  to-day  |>rol>ably  at  about  $G  per 
box,  and  it  would  be  of  a  superior  quality  to  what  we  now  import  from 
abixiad.  Go  to  any  inifK/rter  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  buy  tin-plate 
and  tell  him  that  it  is  of  an  interior  quality^  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
he  can't  help  that,  that  he  only  sells  what  is  ship)>ed  to  him,  that  he 
does  not  manufacture  it,  and  that  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  public  for 
th«»  quality  of  the  tin  plate  that  he  sells. 

COTTON-TIES. 

Another  item  is  cotton-ties,  a  really  im|>ortant  feature  in  the  iron  bus- 
iness. Cotton-ties  are  but  little  mauufactured  in  this  country,  because 
the  duty  on  them  is  so  low,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Now,  while  that 
may  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  hi^^h  iluty,  it  is  too  low  as  compared  with 
the  price.  I  was  in  Washin;;ton  last  winter,  and  1  hesird  Mr.  Carlisle, 
of  Kentucky,  i*eler  to  the  dillerenee  in  cost  of  manufacturing  what  are 
termed  hoo^i-iron  and  eomuion  bar-iron.  He  made  the  statement  that 
the  ditferenee  in  the  cost  ot  pro<lucin;r  those  two  articles  would  be  about 
8l.8j>  i)er  ton.  **  Yet,"  said  he,  *'  here  is  a  taritrthateallsfor  about  $16or 
$17  "a  ton  difl'erenee  in  duty  betwien  these  two  articles,"  referring  to 
siiecimens  of  hoop-iron  and  bar-iron  that  he  had  in  his  hand.  Now,  I 
want  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  wnin;;  in  that.  The  cost  in  this 
country  of  manufacturing  that  hoop-iron  that  he  had  in  his  hands,  as 
compared  with  comm<»n  bar,  you  can  easily  imagine  when  I  refer  to 
cue  department  alone  in  our  mills,  thi^  rolling  department  in  the  finish- 
ing mill.  The  price  per  ton  ]>aid  to  the  hands  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  common  bar  is  ai>out  82.25,  whereas  the  price  paid  for 
reUing  the  iiue  hoop  that  he  h«id  in  his  hand  is  t9  per  ton. 
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Q.  That  is,  in  that  one  particular  one  of  those  articles  cost  four  times 
as  much  as  the  otherf — A.  Tes,  sir;  the  price  paid  for  rolling  the  com- 
mon bar  that  he  referred  to  is  about  $2.25,  but  the  fine  hoop  coats  a 
great  deal  more,  because  it  requires  so  much  more  skill  than  the  other. 
For  that  reason  the  price  iu  our  scale  allows  for  that  work  in  the  finish- 
ing mill  $9  per  ton. 

Q.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  hoop  is  four 
times  greater  in  that  one  point.  Now,  what  would  be  the  entire  differ- 
ence of  the  cost  of  the  two  articles,  counting  all  the  elements  of  differ- 
ence f— A.  Hr.  Carlisle  placed  it  at  $1.80,  but  the  aggregate  difference 
iu  cost  in  my  estimation  would  be  from  $10  to  $11  a  ton. 

Q.  $10  or  $11  instead  of  $1.80? — A.  Tes,  sir.  There  were  several 
other  statemeut^  made  by  the  same  gentleman  and  by  other  gentlemen 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  I  called  attention  to  at  the  time,  because 
they  were  entirely  erroneous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  on  common  bar-iron  is  nowt — A.  Tlie 
duty  on  common  bar  is  now  a  little  over  $17  a  ton.  The  duty  on  hoop 
is  1^  cents  a  pound.  So  that  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture and  the  duty  is  nearly  in  proportion. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  tariff  on  that  article  is  so  low  that  it  has  broken 
down  the  manufacture  of  cotton-ties  here  f — ^A.  Ye^?,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  business  is  that? — A.  It  includes  about  from  30,000 
to  35,000  tons  of  cotton-ties. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  think  that  business  would  give  employ- 
ment to? — A.  Wo  have  what  are  known  as  cotton-tie  mills  in  this 
country.  We  have  three  in  Pittsburgh,  two  in  Youngstown,*and  a  few 
others.  I  believe  there  are  nine  altogether.  The  busiuess  would  keep 
those  mills  iu  steady  employment. 

Q.  How  much  cheaper  does  the  cotton-grower  get  his  ties  at  present 
than  he  would  get  them  if  the  tariff  were  such  that  they  could  be  made 
in  this  country? — A.  Fn>m  one-half  a  cent  to  one  cent  per  pound. 

Q.  From  $10  to  $20  a  ton?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you. know  anything  about  how  many  bales  of  cotton  a  ton  of 
iron  will  tie  uj)? — A.  I  cannot  M\  you  thai.  I  never  figured  that  out. 
I  hear<l  the  argument  used  in  Wjishington  last  winter  that  this  imn 
l)and  is  i)ut  aiXMUKl  the  cotton  and  w<'ig]ied  with  the  eotton,and  sold  at 
the  ])rire  of  eotton.  That  is,  it  is  bought  at  from  4  cents  to  5  v\m\s  a 
pound  and  sold  at  the  price  of  cotton,  and  you  gentlemen  know  what 
that  is.    That  is  a  fact  that  shouhl  be  borne  in  mind. 

Q.  There  was  some  claim  of  a  reduction  for  tare,  1  think  ? — A.  1  no- 
ticed that  that  claim  was  made,  hut  having  followed  the  buRJness  right 
tlirough  carefully  1  find  that  that  is  not  correct. 

Q.  You  mean  that  thecottontie  is  really  sold  with  the  cotton — weigh«i 
with  the  cotton  and  sold  at  the  price  of  cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  8old 
at  the  ]>rice  of  the  cotton:  there  is  no  Rebate  whatever. 

Q.  Then,  really,  the  man  who  consumes  the  cotton  cloth  pays  a  tariff 
to  the  cotton:tie  producer,  and  a  heavy  one  too? — A.  lie  diH*s. 

Q.  Then,  as  cotton  the  tie  wouhl  sell  fur  a  ;:ood  di»al  more  tU.in  it 
would  cost  the  pjanter  if  he  had  boujiht  it  »if  the  American  pnMluoer 
with  the  taritfon'it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  tliat  taking  the  tajitf  oil  is  simply  an  atlditional  gratuity  m 
money  to  th»»  rottiwi-growiir  :— A.  Tertainl^-.  The  placing  oi  ataritf  od 
the  cotton-tie  which  would  enable  im  to  manufacture  it  iu  this  countrr 
would  make  no  ditlerence  t4i  the  man  who  buys  the  i*4Uton.  The  only 
actual  ditVcriMKre  it  wouhl  niake  would  l>e  to  the  iH^rson  that  soUh  tht 
cotton,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  party  that  buys  the  GOtton-tie« 
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Q.  But  even  with  the  tariff  on  the  cotton-tie  he  would  sell  the  tie  for 
the  price  of  cotton  itself,  and  therefore  would  more  than  get  his  money 
backf — A.  He  would  more  than  get  his  money  b^k  twice  over, 

WIRE  BODS. 

Q.  Oo  on  with  your  statement. — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  say 
anything  more  about  that,  or  that  I  need  to  say  anything  in  connection 
with  wire  rods,  because  the  Treasury  has  not  decided  as  to  that  matter : 
but  it  is  a  very  important  factor,  notwithstanding.  However,  I  will 
let  Jbhat  go  for  the  present.  There  are  t^ree  or  four  different  items  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  wire  rods.  A  point  that  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tiiui  to  pnrrionlnrly  is  that  we  would  have  a  great  deal  less  idle  labor  in 
tlii«  cuuucry  il'our  men  were  all  employed  in  the  rolling-mills. 

DOES  THE  TABIPF  OBEATE  MONOPOLIES  f 

In  this  connection  the  question  has  been  put  to  me  time  and  again, 
^*Does  not  the  tariff  buihl  up  or  make  monopolists  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  this  country  f  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  place  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion antagonistic  to  anything  that  will  conduce  to  benefit  the  people  at 
large  or  to  benefit  us  as  a  nation.  I  claim^  however,  that  the  tariff  does 
not  have  the  effect  stated  in  the  question  that  was  put  to  me.  The  his- 
tory of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  this  country  (while  we  cannot 
fully  rely  upon  the  census  reports)  is  really  very  favorable  as  pertaining 
to  the  workingmen.  I  have  already  stated  why  I  think  that  is  largly 
the  case. 

BELATIYE  INGBSASE  IN  WAGES  AND  PBICES  SINGE  1850. 

The  increase  in  wages  is  about  6  i)er  cent,  more  than  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  our  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  In  other  words,  from  1850  to  1880  the  increase  in 
wages  has  been  6  per  cent,  more  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  value  of 
the  manufactured  articles  placed  on  the  market.  That  I  think  is  a  very 
Mignificant  fact.  It  shows  that  our  men  have  been  very  carefol  in  work- 
ing up  their  interests  in  this  matter  of  wages. 

THE  mONM ASTERS  CONFEB  WIT^  THEIR  MEN. 

Right  here  I  would  say  generally,  in  connection  with  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers,  that,  as  a  rule,  we  find  them  ready  to  co-operate 
with  us  and  to  reason  with  us  in  regard  to  any  questions  that  we  bring 
before  them.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  there  are  some  that  we  cannot 
touch,  but  as  a  rule  we  find  them  very  reasonable. 

THE  TARIFF  AGAIN. 

And  if  we  as  workingmen  are  going  to  recognize  any  capital  at  all, 
or  to  work  in  the  interest  of  any  capital  at  all,  we  should  far  prefer  to 
work  in  t;^e  intere^  of  American  rather  than  ip  the  interest  of  English 
capital.  The  question  was  pot  to  me  l)f  a  certain  member  of  Congress 
whether  I  believed  that  labor  produced  all  wealth.  I  answered  that  I 
did.  Then  he  asked  me  if  labor  paid  all  taxes.  I  asked  him  if  he  paid 
taxes.  He  answered  that  he  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  produced  anything, 
•o  that  we  should  rightly  understand  what  it  was  to  produce  and  wh£( 
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it  was  to  pay  taxes  as  a  producer.  Without  coming  to  a  condnsion  on 
that  question,  he  said,  ''  Suppose  we  imported  C1,(KK),000,000  worth  of 
stuff  from  abroad  on  which  there  was  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
making  to  $300,000,000,  who  would  pay  that  taxf  "  I  answered  him  by 
saying  that  if  we  imported  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  stuff  from  abroad  on 
which  there  was  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  according  to  his 
theory  it  was  the  labor  which  produced  the  article  that  would  pay  the 
tax.  Said  he,  ^^  !N'o;  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  get  at.  We  would  have 
to  pay  that  tax  right  here."  I  said,  "  If  we  imported  $1,000,000,000  of 
material  from  abroad  on  which  there  was  a  duty  of  30  percent,  ail  valo- 
rem, then  the  importer,  or  the  party  that  exported  that  from  another 
country,  would  pay  tbat  tax  to  our  Government."  "Yes,"  said  he,  ''at 
first;  but  you  would  have  to  pay  that  when  you  bought  the  article." 
''Then,"  said  I,  "  1  pay  mj^  tax  indirectly  by  buying  the  article."  "  But,** 
said  he,  '^  it  does  not  affect  all  alike."  I  claimed  that  it  did  affect  all 
alike,  and  tlie  only  difference  between  us  was  that  in  his  estimation 
those  that  consumed  the  article  on  which  the  tariff*  was  laid  would  be 
the  only  parties  affected,  wiiile  I  claimed  that  as  we  did  not  produce  that 
article  here-— as  hibor  (which  is  the  producer  of  all  wealth)— did  not  pro- 
duce that  article  here  to  that  extent  the  ini])ortiition  impoverished  the 
people  of  this  country  and  did  not  give  them  the  ability  to  buy  this 
article;  whereas  if  the  81,000,000,000  worth  was  produced  at  home  it 
would  be  worth  that  much  in  our  market  and  would  add  so  much  to  the 
wealth,  of  this  nation,  thus  giving  the  workingmen  of  this  countiy  the 
ability  to  buy  articles  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  buy, 
because  they  would  receive  nearly  all  the  difference  in  wages.  Xow, 
that  is  our  position.  We  believe  that  as  we  in  this  itountry  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  commodities,  both  agricultural  products  and  manufactui-es, 
we  must  protect  ourselves  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  the  difference 
that  we  believe  to  be  right  and  pn>per  between  the  wages  and  condition 
of  the  workingmen  of  this  country  and  those  of  other  countries. 

]S'ow,  this  tariff  question  is  one  that  creates  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
no  doubt,  but  we  cannot  dral  with  assum])tions  in  the  ]>reinises ;  we  must 
ileal  with  real  tacts.  It  is  <-vident  on  every  side  that  the  wages  of  our 
workingmen  are  better  in  this  country  than  the  wages  of  workingmen 
in  any  other  country.  There  is  no  denial  and  there  can  be  no  successful 
denial  of  that. 

TUE   PrBGHASIN(J   POWKll  OF  WAGES  IN   ENGLAND  AND   IN  AMEHCA. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  has  the  wages  that  we  receive  hen* 
the  same  purchasing  power  as  the  wa;;es  paid  in  other  countries  f  In 
other  wtirds,  if  wi*  receive  here  dnuble  the  amount  ot  wa^^es  that  they 
receive  in  England,  is  that  wagi-s  of  twieeas  nuieh  henetit  to  the  man 
who  ivceives  it  as  the  wa;:es  that  tlir  Kn^lish  workin;:nian  reeei\fs  is  t«» 
him  /  For  if  we  receive  double  \\ag«'s  here,  an»l  the  en.si  of  living  w.u« 
about  the  same  heie  as  abroad,  tlien  <»f  eourse  the  wages  here  w«iuM  In- 
twice  as  benelieial  to  tin*  nun  as  the  wa;:<'S  lei'cived  then*,  lint  th»Tf 
is  a  ilitleienee  in  the  eosi  ol  living.  Keiits  keep  very  hi;:h  in  lh> 
e.ountry,  ainl  nne  very  gn*at  drawbat-k  in  the  ease  of  the  workiiiguu-L 
in  this  country  is  the  Li;:h  rents,  tor  I  iiotiee  that  in  Pittsburgh  and  \u 
all  the  large  cities  it  is  very  hard  for  a  wurkingman  to  get  a  giHHl  h'iUM? 
to  live  in  at  a  reasonable  rent.  If  he  wants  a  gixnl  house  to  livi«  in  hf 
must  pay  an  exiiemely  high  ren*.  I  have  seiMi  it  statiHl  in  some  otmir 
])apers  that  the  worUingn»en  in  other  countries  live  in  |HM^r  hou.*<«^ 
Wallf  tb«  workingmou  of  this  country  aliio  livv  iu  |H)or  houtc^. 
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shonld  be  something  done  whereby  the  condition  of  the  workingmen 
would  be  impioved  in  that  respect  by  giving  them  better  honses  to 
nve  in. 

RENTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  rent  in  Pittsburgh  of  an  ordinary  house  of  four  rooms,  and  not  in 
a  very  good  locality  either,  I  will  venture  to  say  would  run  from  C16  to 
920  a  month.  Now,  such  a  house  in  England  would  rent  for  presum- 
ably about  $4  a  month.  So  you  see  rent  is  an  item  in  which  there  is  a 
gn*at  difference  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  rural  districts — take 
my  home  for  instance,  Sharon,  Pa.,  a  house  that  I  would  pay  16  shillings 
rent  for  in  England  can  be  got  there  for  about  $8  a  month.  There,  you 
see,  is  quite  a  difference. 

PEOVISIONS  AS  CHEAP  HERB  AS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Q.  How  many  dollars  would  that  16  shillings  represent  f — A.  About 
$4.  Now,  take  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  that 
living  id  almost  as  cheap  here  as  in  England.  Flour  is  as  cheap ;  so  is 
meat,  and  so  are  butter  and  cheese  and  potatoes. 

Q.  You  think  that  flour  is  carried  to  England  and  is  sold  there  to 
the  consumer  as  cheap  as  the  consumer  can  buy  it  here  from  the  retail 
dealert — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  case.  Flour  is  selling  now  in  England 
at  about  the  same  price  that  it  is  selling  at  here.  Hence  I  claim  that 
the  farmer  had  better  sell  his  wheat  where  he  can  get  the  best  price 
for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  transportation  companies  deliver  flour  or 
wheat  in  England  at  the  same  prices  that  they  deliver  them  here  f — 
A.  Very  nearly  so.  The  flour  is  nearly  all  carried  across  the  o<.*ean  in 
British  bottoms  at  very  low  rates.  I  have  never  inquired  how  those 
English  ships  can  carry  those  products  so  cheaply  to  England,  but  we 
all  know  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do. 

Q.  If  these  vessels  come  here  with  a  cargo,  of  course  they  must  carry 
Homething  backf — A.  Certainly.  They  may  bring  over  those  articles 
on  which  the  duty  id  such  that  the  English  manufacturers  tan  afford  to 
tizp«>rtthem  to  this  country,  and  carry  back  our  agricultural  products 
to  England.  As  a  rule,  they  will  not  do  things  as  cheaply  for  us  as  they 
will  for  themselves. 

OUR  SHIPPING  INTEREST. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about  snbHidies,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  in  connection  with  our  ship]>iiig,  I  do  believe  that 
houiething  shouhl  Xh^  done  whereby  our  facilities  for  ship))ing  goods  to 
other  countries  should  be  improved.  As  it  is  now,  I  reckon  that  we  are 
aluiONt  entirely'  at  the  mercy  of  England  and  other  countries  in  the 
matter  of  ocean  carriage. 

MORE  ABOUT  THK  TARIFF   AND  MGNOFGLIES. 

There  is  one  statement  that  1  wish  to  make  right  here,  an  idea  which 
1  tried  to  impress  u]>on  the  minds  of  some  of  ourOongressmen  last  winter, 
but  they  could  not  see  the  point.  That  is,  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to  say 
that  the  tariff  builds  up  moiuipolies,  because  what  the  taritf  has  done 
in  tills  country  free  trade  has  done  in  England.  In  other  wonis,  the 
nuuiufai^turiiig  conceius  in  England,  us  a  rule^  are  larger  by  far  than 
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those  in  this  country.  We  have  a  large  number  of  roUing-iuill8  lierej 
hut  still  we  have  less  than  they  have  in  England,  and  they  have  a  larger 
number  of  steel  works  there  than  we  have  here.  They  have  steel  con- 
cerns in  England  with  a  capital  stock  of  from  $5,000,000  to  812,000,000 
of  our  inonej'. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  ASCERTAINING  MANUFACTURERS^  PROFITS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  their  profits  compare  with  those  of  our  manu- 
facturers f— A.  We  cannot  get  at  their  profits.  That  rs  one  great  trouble 
we  have  in  this  matter.  These  concerns  will  publish  their  dividends, 
but  they  are  not  the  truth;  they  don't  show  the  actual  profits  that  have 
been  made.  In  these  large  concerns  a  part  of  the  profit  is  always  de 
voted  to  what  fliey  call  the  surplus  or  sinking  :fund.  The  idea  is  gen- 
<?rally  prevalent  among  the  manufacturers  that  when  they  enter  into  a 
concern  they  wiU  put  so  much  money  into  it  to  begin  with,  and  then 
whatever  extensions  are  made  of  the  business  are  made  from  the  profits, 
so  that  whatever  dividends  they  receive  are  not  really  the  true  returns 
on  tlieir  investment.  That  has  been  largely  the  case  in  England  and 
liere  too.  A  i)arty  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  a  poor  man  a  manufacturer  in 
Knglaud.  J  said  1  did.  1  was  not  acquainted  with  the  man  myself, 
but  i  knew  of  a  man  that  had  to  clear  out  from  one  lo(*ality  beciiuse  he 
was  a  thief.  That  man  was  a  great  manufacturer  (he  is  dead  now),  but 
he  liad  to  run  away  to  evade  the  law.  He  placed  in  tlie  concern  some 
X30,0U0,  that  was  the  whole  amount  of  the  original  cash  that  was  in- 
vested tliere,  and  to-day  the  capital  stock  of  the  <!oncern  is  somewhere 
ai)out  two  and  one-half  million  ))Ounds  (£L',500,000),  although  then^  has 
been  no  fresh  investment  of  capital.  That  is  the  rule  that  is  genenilly 
adopted  in  this  country  also. 

Q.  Y'ou  think  th(*n  that  the  ]>ix)lits  of  the  English  monopolists  under 
iVee  trade  aie  as  large  as  the  profits  ol'  American  mono)Hdists  under  the 
tarilV/ — A.  I  believe  they  ai-e  as  large  or  larger,  (mtside  of  the  sloel 
works. 

ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN  STEEL   PUODUCTION. 

In  England  they  have  twenty-thn»e  rolling-mills  and  sonu'  eighty 
converters.  Jn  the  I7nite<l  States  we  have  fourteen  rolling-niills  ^we 
have  now  fifteen)  and  about  twenty-four  converters,  I  l>elieve.  Krom 
those  t wenty -four  etniverters  and  fourteen  rolling-mills  we  turnetl  out 
last  year  as  much  st<»el  as  th«*y  turiuMl  out  in  Kngland  from  their  f  WfU!} 
three  rolling-mills  and  eighty  converters. 

Q.  How  are  we  able  do  that  1 — A.  Fronj  the  push  that  is  in  our  men— 
tiiey  wr^rk  so  mueh  haitler  here. 

Q.  Is  it  also  due  to  superior  maehinery? — A.  Nt»;  the  inaehiuiTx  ir: 
luitii  eountries  is  very  nuieh  alike.     The  plants  aiv  alxait  the  same. 

(^.  Do  wt»  employ  more  men  to  do  the  w»irk  f — A.  No,  sir;  uhl»"v*. 
p«'rliaps,  the  Edgar  Thi»mson  Steel  Works,  in  partieular  a  vrrv  hhfn! 
cnneern  ;  they  employ  more  men  in  proportion  to  the  woik  th«*\  tur.i 
uiil  than  any  other  eoiuHTii  in  this  eoiintr.v. 

(^>.  l>o  you  tliiiilv  tliiTe  is  aiiv  snb.stanlial  ditVerem-e  in  .skill  tN*i«t*ffi 
the  Aun-rii-an  ami  tin*  M!iu^li>li  workmen  f — A.  Then*  is  a  hiirher  ;:ra*i»- 
ot  skill  in  this  eniintrv.  'riiiTt*  i.s  no  «pii*stion  about  that;  ui*  ran  pu«!. 
ahead  of  I-jUglanil  eviMy  time. 

Q. .What  do  \ou  mean  by  that  ? — A.  1  mean  that  we  have  mnrv.ii 
tivity.     i)ur  nu'U  work  lianiei.     To  tell  the  truth,  th^v  work  tiMi  hanl. 

Q.  Now,  i.sthnt  inerea.st'd  pnMhictiun  which  we  turn  out  bcTis  e«)uivft- 
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lent  to  the  difference  in  wages  that  our  workinginen  receive  above  wages 
that  the  English  workingman  receives  f — A.  No.  In  other  words,  while 
the  average  production  is  largely  increased,  the  incidental  circumstances 
would  remain  the  same.  Hence,  the  common  laborer  in  England  would 
not  work  near  as  hard  as  the  common  laborer  in  America,  on  the  same 
basis.  While  the  man  here  may  receive  as  much  again  per  day  as  he 
would  receive  in  England,  he  works  almost  as  hard  again.  That  is  the 
common  laborer.  But  the  tonnage  men,  whilst  they  also  work  as  hard 
again  as  they  do  England,  are  paid  on  the  tonnage  basis. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  awhile  ago  that  certain  laborers  in  this 
ct>untry  get  three  times  as  much  pay  as  the  corresponding  class  in  En- 
gland ;  who  are  those  laborers  f — A.  I  was  referring  then  to  our  ii*on- 
mills.  The  organization  that  I  represent  is  one  that  has  control  of  the 
wages  in  oar  iron-mills  in  i)articular. 

Q.  Now.  is  that  statement  which  yon  made  on  that  subject  a  state- 
ment which  should  be  unaccompanied  with  an  explanation  f  If  it  should 
stand  in  that  way  it  would  of  course  be  a  very  strong  invitation  to  like 
laborers  abroad  to  come  here  and  take  their  chances  of  employment 

UIPOBTATION  OF   CHEAP  LABOB. 

• 

A.  There  is  one  trouble  that  we  have  had  in  this  connection.  The 
manufacturers  have  adopted  a  system  of  importing  men  to  take  the 
place  of  our  men  when  they  are  on  strike.  The  class  of  common  labor 
that  largely  predominates  in  the  mills  (you  must  remember  that  I  have 
l)een  speaking  of  the  steel  works),  with  the  exception  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  mills,  are  foreigners — Hungarians,  Poles,  Italians,  Bohemians, 
uieu  that  really  don't  know  the  difference. 

Q.  What  diSferiMicet — A.  The  difference  between  light  work  and 
heavy  work,  or  between  good  wages  and  bad  wages.  They  simply  look 
at  the  amount  they  may  get.  If  you  show  them  that  they  get  twice  as 
niuch  as  they  got  at  home  in  their  own  country,  they  think  that  it  is  a 
good  thing,  and  they  never  know  the  difference  when  they  are  working 
twice  as  hard  as  they  did  there. 

Q.  And  paying  twice  as  much  for  what  they  have  to  buy  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  In  investigating  these  matters  I  have  bt^en  disgusted  to  find  that 
those  people  can  live  where  I  think  dcMM^nt  men  would  die;  they  can  live 
on  almost  any  kind  of  foo<l,  food  that  other  men  would  not  touch,  and 
hi  lionses  that  other  men  could  not  live  in  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  about  equivalent  to  Chinese  cheap  labor,  is  it  notf — A. 
Almost  as  bad,  in  my  estimation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  men  know  as  much  as  the  Chinamen  t — A.  I 
could  not  tell  that.  I  never  had  any  conversation  or  connection  with 
CJhinamen.  All  I  know  about  these  men  is  that  I  have  been  astonished 
und  astounded  at  the  little  they  do  know,  ami  when  you  go  to  talk  with 
llivm  the}'  sire  fairly  afraid  to  speak  with  you. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  demoralized  and 
afraid  of  each  other.  I  will  give  you  the  reason  that  a  gentleman  in 
Bethlehem  gave  me.  I  got  hold  of  one  of  these  Bohemians  asidt'  one 
ilay  with  a  gentleman  who  understood  the  language,  and  1  had  a  little 
talk  with  him  about  this  condition  of  things.  He  wanted  to  tell  me 
that  he  did  better  in  Hungary  than  he  did  in  this  country.  I  asked 
him  then,  through  the  interpreter,  why  he  came  here.  Ue  said  it  was 
because  he  was  misled.  I  wanted  to  know  how  he  was  misled.  He  be- 
came confused.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  would  not  talk  with  the  other 
laen  fwd  t»y  to  get  them  interested,  so  as  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  m^ 
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receive  a  reasonable  day'8  wages,  but  he  turned  round  and  .said  t 
lie  did  his  life  would  be  In  danger. 

Q.  Why?— A.  1  put  that  question  right  there,  and  he  said  h 
afraid. 

Q.  Afraid  of  whom  ! — A.  Of  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  was  as  tl 
he  would  be  trying  to  lead  them  astray  into  Bonie  net  laid  fur  hii 
them  by  a  sharp  competitor.    That  is  the  view  I  took  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  those  men  had  got  to  feel  that  they  wer*'  in  the  pn 
of  serfs,  as  though  their  relation  to  their  employer  was  that  of  iL 
to  hi4  master,  and  in  that  view  they  looked  upon  any  etl'nrt  to  stiii 
])roducti()n  by  them  as  an  effort  in  the  interest  of  tin*  master 
Those  nH*n  do  not  stimulate  production  at  all.  They  perform  th 
dental  hibor  that  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  What  is  that! — A.  That  is  outside  labor.  Whether  a  n 
turns  out  100  tons,  or  120  tons,  or  130  tons  in  twelve  hours,  ii 
about  the  same,  so  you  see  the  advantage  comes  on  the  increase 
duction. 

Q.  Does  that  come  from  this  outside  or  incidental  labor  ths 
speak  off  What  does  that  labor  do? — A.  Take  for  instance  i 
mill ;  it  hauls  cinders  out  of  the  mill,  and  it  hauls  the  rails  up 
cars,  and  puts  them  on  to  a  car. 

Q.  It  is  unskilled  labor? — A.  It  is  unskilled  labor.  Still,  ynu 
observe  .that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  euiployer  to  get  ]>ro<iiict 
creased  so  that  this  class  of  labor  will  cost  him  less;  in  other  w*. 
is  a  certain  gain  to  him  to  have  an  increased  productiou  bevouti 
may  be  <!onsi<lered  a  fair,  reasonable  ijroiluction. 

Q.  What  i)roportiou  to  the  skilletl  labor  does  the  unskilU'd 
bear? — A.  Well,  I  ju'esume  that  the  unskilled  laborers  would  n 
about  three-fourths  as  many  as  the  skilled  men. 

Q.  They  wouhl  be  three-sevenths  of  the  whole? — A.  Vt^s,  sir. 

Q.  An(l  that  unskilled  labor,  you  say,  is  performed  by  this  Inv 
of  foreigners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  i>rocess  of  substitution  goinj: 
that  class  of  foreigners  for  American  unskilled  labor  * — A.  The  im 
4'rs  have  taken  care  to  place  this  class  of  labor  at  that  kind  of 
almost  from  the  inception  of  the  steel  manufacture  here  up  ti.»  thi 
ent  time. 

Q.  Since  they  began  to  manufacture  steel  rails  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  di<i  they  begin  that  manufju-ture? — A.  It  wsjs  in  1.^ 
they  began  that  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  this  coiintrv. 

Q,  Is  the  tendency  to  substitute  that  kind  of  unskilK-d  ial 
American  unskilled  labor  on  the  increase? — A.  As  far  as  ontsidr 
is  concerned  1  cannot  say  but  it  is;  because  with  the  ini]>rovtMl  iii 
ery  that  is  coming  into  our  mills,  lessening  the  number  of  m 
quired  in  several  departments,  they  are  r.ejilacing  tluMu  with  tl 
skilled  labor. 

MACIIINEKY   SUPPLANTS  SKILL. 

Q.  The  tendency  of  improve<l  machinery  is  to  sui>plant  skill  1 
chin(»ry  ;   is  that  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  llnd  that  that  is  a  general  tendency  in  all  nnuinfactoi 
A.  I  won't  say  that  it  is  in  all  trades,  but  I  do  say  that  that  is  tL 
in  the  Hesse mer  steel  tra<le. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  skilled  men  when  they  lose  theirri 
nient  by  the  substitution  of  improved  machinery? — A.  So  far 
have  been  new  la'MA  building  and  the  men  have  goi^wurk  in  tbos 
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Ohioago  they  have  built  ;iew  mills,  which  were  pat  in  operation  last 
year  and  which  give  employment  to  some  800  men,  and  since  they  have 
got  the  whole  concern  in  operation  I  suppose  they  must  employ  2,000 
men.    Then  there  is  another  new  mill  at  Scrantou. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  should  or  could  be 
done  in  reference  to  the  importation  of  this  low  class  of  foreign  labor  f — 
A.  I  am  opposed  to  any  parties  being  imported  here  under  any  con- 
sideration. I  believe  that  everybody  who  comes  here  should  come  of 
his  own  free  will. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  people  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking 
are  imported  f — A.  I  say  that  there  have  been  agents  sent  out  by  cap- 
ital to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  those  men  there  to 
Qome  to  work  in  this  country,  when  we  had  about  sufiScient  labor  here 
already  to  do  the  work  that  was  required. 

Q.  Are  there  contracts  made  with  those  people  abroad  as  to  wages  T — 
A.  I  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Wilkins  Trick  in  connection  with 
the  tin-plate  manufacture.  He  has  a  whole  list  of  names  of  parties  who 
are  willing  to  come  to  work  in  this  country  at  50  per  cent,  advance  on 
the  wages  paid  in  England  and  Wales.  They  have  been  cut  down,  cut 
down,  cut  down,  until  the  men  have  finally  been  thrown  out  of  work 
and  the  mills  closed ;  and  this  man  has  taken  those  names  and  has  sent 
Mr.  Hutchins  over  here  to  see  whether  they  cannot  start  the  tin-plate 
manufacture  here  with  British  capital. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  labor  f — ^A.  Tes, 
air. 

Q.  How  would  you  prevent  it  f — A.  I  would  prevent  it  by  law.  I  believe 
that  SQCh  a  thing  is  possible.  I  would  make  a  law  that  parties  when 
they  came  here  should  give  an  account  of  why  they  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  should  show  evidence  that  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
teSring  their  condition. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  these  people  being  imported,  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  the  manufacturers  have  furnished  the  capital  to  bring  them 
overt — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  agreements  with  those  imx)orted  laborers  for  the  re- 
payment of  those  advances  that  are  made  by  their  employers  f — ^A.  It 
18  very  often  the  case  that  they  will  send  an  agent  over  there— and  that 
brings  to  my  mind  a  little  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  agreements  on  the  part  of  these  laborers  to  work 
ont  these  advances  which  are  made  by  the  employers.  Do  you  know 
whether  they  do  make  any  such  agreements  f — A.  Yes,  such  agreements 
are  made  with  these  illiterate  people  that  do  not  know  any  letter,  and 
it  is  very  often  the  case  also  that  the  capitalists  send  agents  there  tell- 
ing the  people  to  come  over  here,  that  it  is  all  right,  and  very  often  the 
men  wont  work. 

Q.  [Interposing.]  But  the  men  are  generally  poor,  are  they  notf — ^A. 
Yes,  but  these  capitalists  pay  their  fare. 

Q.  Now,  my  question  is,  do  the  capitalists  advance  the  fare  to  those 
people  with  any  understanding  or  agreement  that  they  shall  repay  those 
advances  by  working  them  out  after  they  come  heref — A.  Take  these 
men  in  the  steel  works,  a  Polander,  for  instance ;  he  will  sign  an  agree- 
ment in  which  he  agrees  to  work  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages  in  this  coun- 
tqTj  vhichis  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  he  has  been  getting  at 
Vome,  and  he  is  transported  to  this  country  tree  of  charge.  He  is  ex- 
leoCedi  however,  to  work  with  that  employer  at  that  wages  for  a  cer- 

rin  period  of  time.    Some  are  tied  up  for  one  year,  more  or  less. 

Qi  How  do  fhe  wsfes  those  people  get  here  oompaie  with  the  wsfes 
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that  the  men  they  aupplaut  were  grettiug  t — A.  This  importing  move- 
meut  on  the  part  of  the  employers  has  reduced  the  wages  of  common 
labor  from  $1.40  to  as  low  as  85  cents  per  day. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  that  importation  f — A.  It  is  not  so  extensive  now 
as  it  has  been,  because  tliey  have  got  their  mills  filled. 

Q.  But  it  keeps  the  pay  down  to  85  cents  a  day! — A.  No;  the  ]niy 
has  gone  up  again  to  about  one  dollar. 

Q.  Then  these  people  ask  more  than  they  did  ? — A.  Yes.  After  they 
have  been  here  awhile  and  have  got  educated  a  little  they  turn  round 
and  ask  more.  The  Edgar  Tliomson  Steel  Works,  and  Mr.  Carnegie's 
works,  in  Pittsburgh,  are  paying  81.25  a  day;  but  then  they  never  did 
import  labor  in  that  way ;  they  <lo  not  believe  in  it.  They  prefer  to  be 
a  little  more  fair. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  they  employ? — A.  All  told,  about  5,<KK) 
men,  or  perhaps  a  little  over  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  largest  establishment  in  the  country? — A.  One  of  the 
largest.    These  sU'A  works  an*  about  equal. 

Q.  ilow  much  labor  do  the,  Cambria  Works  em])loy  T — A.  Including 
tbe  coal  mines,  and  iron,  and  everything  else,  they  employ  probably 
about  10,000  men. 

A   NATIONAL   m  IIKAi:   OV  LABOR   STATLSTICS  WANTED. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  furtlirr  that  yim  desire  to  state,  you  may  gn 
on  ilnd  state  it. — A.  1  would  slate  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
our  organization,  and  what  we  eiuisider  a  great  desid(*ratuni  in  this 
country,  is  a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Wr  want  it  to  «*o\it 
all  manufactures  and  all  industries  of  everv  kind  in  this  countrv.  Wv 
want  it  fortliepurpostM»f  get tin^d<*tinite  information  as  to  wa^esand  .is 
totheprolits  nia<le  by  manufactunMs:  wowant  it, in  facr,to<*oviTalnio>! 
evt^rytliing  in  inanl'aeturing.  Tin*  inanufaiiurcrs  .slionld  bi*  roinprllt-il 
to  forward  annual  reports  to  tin*  bureau,  stating  the  full  amount  of  tlif 
rajutal  investe<l  in  each  case,  ihe  <'osi  of  tlu»  nial»*rials  that  tln-y  usi*  in 
their  manufactory,  the  <'ost  ot  the  product,  the  number  of  men  employ  eil. 
and  the  wa;;es  pai<l.  We  want  that  information  so  that  we  shall  know 
exactly  what  tln-y  pay  f<u*  their  labor  and  for  everything  that  «iit»'r> 
into  the  manufacture  of  iron  ami  steel,  and  the  same  in  oth«'r  rnann 
factures. 

GOVERNMKNT  ANALYSIS   Ol-    IKON    AND   OTlir.R    IHII'.S    M'.SIK  vni  K. 

We  want,  furthermore,  lo  makt*  anahses  of  onr  ilillen'Ut  mi's.  Wf 
want  that,  because*  we  tind  that  tin*  fei'lin;^^  i<  gniwin::  ami  ha>  U-iu 
growing  for  some  time,  that  we  have  no  on-s  in  this  ciMiniry  filtiil  t»  r 
the  manufacture  of  llosemer  >tei'l.  while,  on  the  riuitrar>,  we  uork'.f;.: 
me!i  are  fonibly  i!iipress«'d  with  the  idea  that  we  liave  loixif  \i,  n;,,- 
objection  is  that  our  nvrs  are  i<k»  hiijh  in  phnsphi»rn>.  and  wi-  w.inr  :«• 
ascertain  the  tad. 

C^.  Wliy  <lo  Vfu  think  that  the  Ana  i  ican  jMMiple.  b«  ini:  in  |o«».st  hhjh!:  m* 
those  ores,  do  ni it  want  to  n<**  tliem  \\i  ih"  mannt'actuie  nf  Iii-^vi ;,  i : 
steel  f — A.  Wi'll.  llii.s  idea  has  ;:ot  alirniui.  that  the\  ap*  n«»t  ail.ipN  i!  !•»: 
that  manufacture,  and  we  want  t<»  a>cerTain  just  w  hat  «»nr  on*>  uri-.  l\  f 
English  people  publish  the  analyses  of  their  dilVereiit  ores  ali<Mir  ••!:'•• 
annually,  and  send  them  out  to  ail  who  an*  inten'sttnl  to  know  «h.it 
they  are.  We  import  a  little  ore,  yet  our  i>eopIe  have  no  coDiH*ptioD  of 
wJmt  the  analyiM  of  many  of  these  natire  ores  would  be. 
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Q.  Don't  the  mauufacturcrs  and  dealers  in  those  ores  know  about 
thatt — A.  Yes,  but  we  want  the  people  generally,  or  at  least  the  iron 
and  steel  workers,  to  know  it  as  well  as  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  iron  manufacturers  and  Bcssemer- 
fiteel  manufacturers  who  are  interested  to  prevent  the  development  of 
American  ores  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  f — A.  Yes^ 
Rir;  we  are  under  that  impression. 

Q.  How  does  that  come  about  f — A.  From  the  fact  that  those  men 
can  go  abroad  and  buy  their  ores  so  very  cheaply. 

Q.  And,  as  it  is  understood  that  those  ores  cannot  be  produced  in 
this  country,  there  is  no  tariff  upon  them,  so  that  they  can  be  imported 
without  charge f — A.  Not  exactly  that;  but  we  believe  that  they  can 
be  produced  here. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  tariff  on  those  ores  now,  is  there  f — A.  Yes,  then) 
is  a  tariff. 

Q.  On  the  ores  that  are  required  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I9  it  a  high  or  a  low  tariff! — A.  It  is  85  a  ton  now. 

Q.  Do  the  manufacturers  want  that  increiised  or  lessened? — A.  They 
want  it  lessened — some  of  them  do ;  the  major  part  of  the  manufactur- 
ers want  the  duty  on  pig  iron  less.  Others  again  do  not  want  to  import 
anything  of  that  kind  when  we  have  so  much  at  home.  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  for  instance,  is  in  favor  of  im]K)rting  cheap  ores  from  abroad — 
fh)m  the  fact,  as  I  believe,  that  ho  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  he  can 
buy  those  produced  at  home.  At  present  in  the  mining  of  ores  in  this 
country  we  are  confined  principally  to  the  lake  regions  for  fine  ores. 
We  have  ores  there  that  are  adapted  to  any  purpose,  but  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  very  high. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  ore  suitable  for  making  Bessemer  steel 
near  the  seaboard ;  in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance? — A.  We  do  not  know. 
That  is  a  thing  that  we  should  like  to  get  at.  We  are  under  the  im- 
ptession  tiiat  the  ore  must  be  here,  lots  of  it,  too,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  fact. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  some  large  mines  of  that  kind 
up  the  Hudson  River  here  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
if  those  ores  are  simply  up  the  Hudson,  that  won't  suit  our  people  at 
Chicago  or  Pittsburgh,  l^ecause  the  transportation  of  them  out  there 
would  cost  very  high.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  to  transport  ore  by  water 
than  land  that  foreign  ores  can  be  brought  here  in  British  ships  at  very 
low  rates,  and  you  can  actually  bring  ore  ch^i|)er  from  Spain  to  New 
York  tiian  you  can  send  it  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  transi>ortation  from  Spain  to  New  York  is  by 
8ea  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think,  however,  that  an  analysis  of  our  native  ores  would  do- 
velop  the  fact  of  the  existence  all  over  tliis  <^untry  of  a  quality  of  ore 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel? — A.  We  do.  From 
what  analyses  we  have  had,  we  think  there  are  ores  in  Virginia  suitabh^ 
for  any  purpose. 

Q.  But  you  think,  I  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  develop  thosi^  ores  it. 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  protection  on  that  class  of  ore,  and 
that  if  the  existence  of  such  ores  is  demonstrate<l,  there  ought  to  \Mt 
legislation  so  that  these  people  would  have  to  pay  a  little  higher  for 
American  ore  than  for  the  foreign  ore  ? — A.  I  believe  that  the  protec- 
tion we  have  now  on  those  ores  is  snflUcient. 

Q.  If  that  is  80,  what  is  the  objection  to  the  development  of  those  na- 
tive  ores  nowf — ^A,  Because  you  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
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is  owned  by  men  who  are  not  in  these  large  corporations;  they  are  not 
actually  rich  men }  and  while  they  may  have  the  lauds  that  contain  these 
ores,  they  have  not  had  them  analyzed.  So  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  those  ores  and  analyze  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  great  iron  operators  own  the  iron  in  the 
ground  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  exist  there,  aud  that  they  would  develop 
those  ores  if  they  did  exist  ? — A.  Ko ;  some  of  the  large  corporations 
that  now  exist  in  this  country — for  instance,  the  Bethlehem  corporatiou 
that  I  spoke  of  this  morning — has  purchased  ore  lands  in  South  America. 

Q.  Why  did  they  go  there  to  buy  ore  lands  f — A.  Because  they  can  buy 
them  so  cheap  there,  and  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  able  to  import  ore 
from  there  and  put  it  down  in  their  mills  at  four  or  iive  dollars  a  ton. 

Q.  How  far  is  Bethlehem  from  the  seaf — A.  It  is  about  90  miles  from 
New  York. 

Q.  Will  that  ore  have  to  be  brought  to  New  York! — A.  Yes,  sir: 
brought  across  the  ocean  and  landed  here  and  shipped  to  Bethlehem; 
or  it  can  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  by  water,  which  is  the  nearest  port 
to  Bethlehem ;  only  ^G  miles  distant,  1  believe. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  from  your  statement  just.why 
the  capitalists  who  own  iron  mines  in  this  country  object  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Bessemer  ores,  if  they  exist  here. — A.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  they  do  object.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  this  bureau  that  I  have 
spoken  of  ought  to  undertake  the  work  of  analyzing  our  ores,  so  that 
we  can  know  generally  what  they  are,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing our  people  on  that  subject. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
break  down  some  of  the  monopolistic  owuershi))  of  the  ore  beds  in  this 
country  so  far  as  they  are  now  known  ?^A.  Well,  it  would  give  our 
people  generally  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  ores  that  we  have  throughout 
this  country.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  we  have  no  ores  suitable 
for  Bessemer  steel.  Now,  we  believe  that  we  have,  but  we  want  to 
have  these  native  ores  analyzed  aiMl  the  analyses  ]>ul)Iished  in  Tht 
Iran  AgCj  or  some  su<*h  i)aper,  vso  that  we  may  know  just  what  kind 
of  ores  we  have  here.  We  lind  it  very  hanl  to  get  information  on 
these  subjects,  and  we  think  that  a  national  bureau  of  statistics  would 
simplify  the  matter.  Now,  while  I  contenil  that  we  should  gt»t  thr(»u>;h 
such  a  bureau  the  information  that  I  have  mentioned  al>out  the  ]»rot' 
its  of  the  manufacturers,  the  wages  they  pay,  the  cost  of  their  mate- 
rials, &c.,  1  (*laim  also  that  the  workingmen  should  Ix*  just  as  ame 
nable  to  the  bureau  and  just  as  mueh  n'quired  to  give  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  get  bearing  on  these  subjects.  I  take  up  the  ceusu> 
of  1880  and  1  look  in  the  metal  schedule  for  the  steel  manufai  tares, 
and  I  find  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tliat  way  is  four 
hundred  and  some  odd  millions  (if  I  remember  coirectly;;  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  two  million  and  some  odd  didlars;  the  cost  of  the  ]iro«1- 
ucts  somewheiv  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  million  dollars.  Ni»w. 
here  are  signillcant  facts,  and  yet  they  do  not  ^ivi»  us  the  infonna 
tion  we  want.  We  would  like  to  know,  lor  instante,  Imw  much  is  paid 
for  skilleil  lal>or;  we  want  to  know  the  wages  ]>aid  and  why  the  Wiic»-4 
are  on  a  <*ertain  basis.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  the 
labor  investigation  (in  1S7S,  I  believe),  askctl  wliv  ue  thou;:lit  U4;:i- 
ought  to  be  UN  high  iu  localities  when*  it  wtiidd  cost  more  l\ir  eoal  a.-*  ;n 
]<x*alities  where  eoal  could  be  got  cheaper.  Now,  that  was  a  very  puti-:.: 
question  in  tme  res]>ect,  whereas  the  cost  t»f  the  C4ial  in  theluc«ility  that 
be  referred  to  was  really  owing  to  tlie  dillerenee  in  tnin8|X)rtatiun.  lie 
WM  near  the  Eaatern  market.    If  these  otlier  people  had  their  i*oal 
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dollar  cheaper,  they  wonld  pay  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  coal  in 
the  transportation  of  the  finished  product  H^nce  we  claim  that,  in  view 
of  that  consideration,  wa^es  should  be  distributed  as  nearly  as  possible 
equally  thi^ughout  the  country.  Tbere  might  be,  and  probably  should 
be,  slight  differences,  butnotthe  differences  that  exist  to  day.  Thismom- 
ing  1  referred  to  boiling*  and  I  said  that  that  cost  $5.50  at  Pittsburgh. 
Now  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  in  some  sections  boiling 
is  as  low  as  $3.50.  You  cannot  find  a  single  instance  where  it  is  lower 
than  $5.50  west  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  lower  prices  are  all  east  of  Pittsburgh. 
NoVr  these  parties  are  nearer  to  the  Eastern  markets,  so  that  it  does  not 
cost  them  as  much  to  ship  their  g«ods  to  those  markets;  but  they  claim 
that  because  their  coal  costs  them  more,  therefore  the  wages  ought  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  others  can  who 
get  their  coal  cheaper.  Now  I  claim  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
which  makes  the  coal  dearer  also  makes  the  transportation  of  the  fin- 
ished products  cheaper,  so  that  matters  are  equalized,  or  nearly  so,  and 
hence  there  should  be  little  or  no  difference  in  the  wages. 

By  the  Chaibmak: 

Q.  There  is  a  very  much  greater  amount  of  value  concentrated  in  a 
given  weight  of  the  finer  produot  than  there  is  in  the  same  weight  of 
coal,  is  there  nott — ^A.  Certainly,  and  the  price  for  trans[)orting  that 
finished  product  is  dearer  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  make  up  the  ditt'erencef — ^A.  tt  would 
nearly  make  it  up. 

Q.  What  good  would  it  do  the  laboring  men  to  know  the  different 
rates  of  wagesf — A.  As  far  as  regards  the  laboring  men.  the  good  it 
will  do  them  is  that  they  will  get  educated  in  the  matter  by  knowing 
what  wages  are  paid  in  different  places,  and  the  best  centers  of  indus- 
try will  control  the  best  labor.  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  best  paid 
labor  is  really  the  beat  in  every  respect.  You  will  find  better  work  and 
a  better  condition  of  things  generally  among  the  men  where  labor  is 
well  paid  than  where  it  is  low  paid. 

TEMPEBANCE  PBOMOTED  by  SnOBT  HOUBS  OF  LABOB. 

In  connection  with  our  organizations  we  have  devoted  more  time  and 
attention  to  educating  our  members  on  the  question  of  temperance  than 
on  any  other,  for  we  find  that  intemperance  is  productive  of  more  evil 
among  workingmen  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  that  they  can  correct  themselves  without  legis- 
lation.— A.  They  can  correct  it  themselves ;  but,  as  you  gentlemen  know 
perfectly  well,  you  have  got  to  help  the  men  ;  you  have  got  to  educate 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  legislation  can  do  anything  in  that  direction  f — A. 
It  can.    I  believe  that  if  the  hours  of  labor  were  decreased  so  as  to 

g' ve  the  men  a  little  more  time  for  thought  and  study  and  consideration, 
wonhl  tend  greatly  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  condition.  Our 
organization,  therefore^  favors  heartily  the  eight-hour  law,  although  we 
have  not  worked  very  hard  for  it.  The  fact  is  that  in  our  rolling-mills, 
outside  of  the  steel  mills,  the  average  hours  of  labor  run  from  eight  to 
ten,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  even  less  than  eight,  but  that  would 
be  about  the  average. 

Q.  What  do  the  workingmen  do  with  the  leisure  time  which  they  get 
by  that  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labor  f — A.  In  those  places  where 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  organization  establiahed  the  condition 
of  the  workingmen  ia  veiy  muoh  improved. 
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Q.  But  what  does  the  workin^man  geuerally  do  with  his  leu 
time T— A.  He  studies  a  good  deal ;  you  will  find  literary  iustitutioui 
that  purpose  in  many  places,  and  where  they  have  uo  such  instituti 
there  are  club  rooms  with  all  the  periodicals' and  newspai^ers. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  those  same  privileges  where  the  hours  of  labor 
longer  f — A.  Well,  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  much  longer  a  nia 
incapacitated  from  attending  to  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  can  see  the  force  of  that  view,  but  I  want  to  develop  the  fm 
it  is  one,  that  those  privileges  do  not  exist  equally  where  the  houi 
labor  are  longer. — A.  Well,  it  is  not  the  case.  Those  advantage; 
not  as  a  rule  exist  where  the  long  hours  of  labor  prevail. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  their  existence  in  those  other  places  to  the  si 
ening  of  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  Largely,  I  do. 
4      •      i  Q.  Do  you  recall  any  instances  illustrating  that  view  T — A.  I 

refer  you  to  one  out  in  Wisconsin,  at  Bay  View,  about  two  miles  i 
Milwaukee.  The  mill  at  that  place  is  owned  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Potter; 
workingmen  employed  in  that  mill  are  among  the  most  intelligei 
the  world. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  mill  is  thatf — A.  Iron  and  steel.    The  emplu 
gave  the  men  every  improvement  that  they  possibly  could  that 
;  compatible  with  the  condition  of  things.    They  took  the  matter  in  I 

themselves  and  got  up  a  reading-room  among  themselves,  and  i 
began  to  discuss  these  questions,  and  the  result  was  tliut  l)y  worl 
fl^ve  days  a  week  in  that  mill  the  proprietors  did  better  and  thf; 
did  better  than  six  days'  work  did  in  other  mills.  The  quality  of 
work  was  much  improved;  the  men  were  steadier;  they  <lid  not  i 
as  many  "  by-tums"  or  spare  hands.  We  have  a  great  evil  in  the 
and  steel  industry,  a  class  of  men  that  are  generally  out  of  work 
that  won't  work  only  a  day  or  two  \vhen  they  do  get  employment, 
keep  running  from  place  to  place.  Now,  tliese  mills  that  I  si)enk  ol 
not  bothered  with  that  class  of  men  at  all,  because  they  ennnot  1 
work  there. 

Q.  Are  there  other  iron-mills  at  that  place  than  the  one  you  are 
ing  us  about? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  place. 

Q.  Did  that  mill  commence  on  the  system  of  working  five  days; 
week? — A.  No,  sir;  they  simply  came  to  that  system  from  the  tVu't 
they  Vere  able  to  supply  all  their  necessities  in  that  time. 

Q.  What  hours  of  labor  did  the  mill  commence  with  ?    Did  the^*  v 
six  days  a  week? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  ordinary  mills. " 
»  Q.  Six  days  a  week  and  ten  hours  a  day  t — ^A.  No;  theitj  was  no  i 

ulated  number  of  hours.  That  is  not  the  way  in  our  business, 
men  simply  turn  out  so  much  weight  in  iron  per  day.  But  I  say 
the  condition  of  the  men  there  was  greatly  improved  by  the  ad  optic 
tlie  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  when  their  condition  had  iniprovei 
other  respects  they  learned  to  produce  the  allotted  amount  of  wor 
less  time  than  they  required  before.  In  other  words,  they  became  < 
*  cated  in  the  matter  and  discovered  that  the  shorter  hours  of  labors 

the  work  easier  and  the  quality  of  it  better. 

Q.  How  do  the  men  there  improve  the  leisure  day  which  they  I 
each  week? — A.  They  have  a  large  hall  of  their  own,  and  if  you  go  tl 
on  Saturday  you  will  find  them  writing  out  pai>ers.  A  person  ia  sele* 
to  write  a  pai)er  on  any  subject,  and  he  reads  that  paper  at  the  i 
meeting,  or  at  the  succeeding  meeting,  according  to  the  question 
is  laid  down  and  according  to  the  time  he  has  to  study  it  np. 
'.}  Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  there  f— A.  I  presume  there  are  f 

8|000  men  employed  there. 
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Q.  And  I  nnderstand  you  that  they  began  working  in  that  mill  on 
the  system  of  working  six  days  a  weekf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  still 
werk  six  days  a  week. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  jnst  now  that  they  worked  only  five  days 
a  week  nowf — A.  ISo,  sir;  I  said  that  they  tnm  out  as  much  work  now 
in  five  days  a  week  as  they  nsed  to  turn  oat  in  six.  They  generally  get 
through  on  Saturday  at  10  o'clock,  or  not  later  than  12. 

NAILERS  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Now  our  nailers  as  a  rule  work  55  hours  in  the  week  of  six  days. 
Take  the  Wheeling  district  for  instance,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
produce  as  much  in  55  hours  a  week  as  the  men  do  in  some  of  the  East- 
em  factories  where  they  work  up  to  9  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for.thatf — A.  By  the  improved  condition  of 
labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  canse  of  that  improved  condition  f — A.  The  facilities 
and  advantages  that  are  given  the  men  for  study  and  ho  on. 

Q.  Wliat  are  those  facilities  and  advantages  as  compared  with  those 
enjoyed  by  laborers  who  work  longer  hours  f — A.  Well,  they  all  cH)me 
from  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves.  They  have 
been  educated  up  to  that  standard. 

Q.  Has  this  organization  of  yours  anything  to  do  with  it  t — A.  Yes ; 
it  controls  those  men,  all  of  them.  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  find  a  man 
in  those  mills  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Can  yAu  tell  us  what  the  advantages  of  it  are  f  What  are  your 
rules  and  what  do  you  do!  What  control  do  you  exercise  over  the  ment 
— A,  Mr.  Martin,  our  secretary,  will  give  you  a  copy  of  our  rules  before 
we  get  through,  so  that  they  may  be  clear  to  your  minds.  You  must  re- 
member that  these  men  are  better  paid  for  the  time  they  do  work  than 
the  other  men  that  are  outside  the  organization.  The  price  generally 
prevailing  in  the  nail  factories  that  are  not  controlled  by  our  organiza- 
tion is  about  IG  cents  per  keg  for  cutting  tenpenny  nails.  The  price  in 
the  mills  that  we  control  is  21  cents.  Now,  the  condition  of  our  men  has 
been  so  largely  improved  by  that  difference  in  wages  that  I  can  venture 
to  assert  that  you  find  the  men,  the  nailers  in  particular,  that  an^  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  a  very  exemplary  body  of  men  and  a  credit  to 
any  organization  of  workingmen. 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  LABOR. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Then  your  theory  is  that  the  more  intelligent  a  man  is  the  more 
work  he  will  be  able  to  do? — A.  Yes.  But  you  will  not  understand  me 
to  assume  that  the  more  physical,  manual  ]al)or  he  will  perform.  What 
I  do  t)elieve  is  that  the  more  a  man's  intelligence  is  improved  the  better 
he  learns  how  to  do  his  work  with  more  ease  to  himself  and  in  better 
fashion. 

Q.  But  it  is  manual  labor  that  yon  have  been  speaking  of! — A.  Ex- 
actly; but  then  the  ingenuity  of  these  men  is  such  that  they  do  their 
work  HO  much  easier  than  the  others  do  theirs. 

Q.  That  is,  the  man's  intelligence  acts  in  directing  his  manual  lalnir 
with  more  ingenuity  and  success? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  what  precise  period  of  time  is  it  that  you  think  a  man  could 
do  the  most  work  in.  A  week  has  six  working  days ;  what  number  of 
thOM  dayi  or  what  proportion  of  them  would  yoa  oonsider  to  be  the 
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period  in  which  a  man  could  do  the  most  workf — A.  I  don't  know  t 
I  understand  you  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  1  understand  you  to  say  that  these  men  in  this  factory 
West  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  owing  to  their  superior  int 
gence  directing  their  manual  labor  in  their  business,  are  enabled  U 
more  work  in  a  certain  space  of  time  than  other  men  can  do  in  thesj 
1  time  ! — A.  Yes,  and  better  work. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  in  this  particular  case  they  work  five  days 
f  .    ,  a  part  of  the  sixth  day,  up  to  10  or  12  o'clock! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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FIVE  DAYS  AND   A  HALF  PER  WEEK  ENOUGH  TO  WORK. 


Q.  Now,  my  question  is,  how  many  days  in  the  week,  five  or  six,  oi 
t     *    .  •  and  a  half,  or  what  number,  do  you  say  is  the  period  of  time  du; 

which  those  men  could  be  most  advantageously  employed  so  as  t4 

,  the  greatest  amount  of  work? — A.  I  believe  that  five  and  a  halfc 

/  ,.  ought  to  be  the  limit  in  every  week.    Five  days  a  week  would  be  fi 

cient ;  but  five  and  a  half  lets  the  men  oft'  on  Saturday  at  12  o^cl 

and  would  be  generally  satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  question  of  satisfaction.    My  question  now  is  as  t 

•  economic  fact,  which  period  of  time  the  men  could  do  the  most  worl 

whether  five,  or  six,  or  five  and  one-half  days  a  week.    The  old  Scrip 

i   ■     ^  rul^,  you  know,  is  to  work  six  days  out  of  seven,  but  we  are  impro' 

on  that,  you  sayj-^and  now  the  question  is,  how  mu(;h  can  we  impi 
upon  it!  I  understand  you  to  say  that  five  and  a  half  days  a  week 
think  is  about  the  proper  amount  of  time  to  work  f — A.  YeS ;  the 
son  I  say  five  and  a  half  days  is  that  I  believe  that  a  man  who  wi 
r  the  whole  day  on  Saturday  does  not  feel  much  like  working  on  ^lou 

In  place  of  loading  a  man  down  too  much  everj'  day,  let  him  have  a 
day's  work  on  Saturday,  and  then  he  will  be  in  good  condition  to  g 
market  with  his  wife  and  to  trim  up  the  business  of  the  week. 
'  ''•  '  Q.  Then  you  do  fix  upon  five  and  a  half  days  as  the  proper  amoui 

time  to  work  per  week  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  a  man  can  do  as  much  work  in  five  and  a  half  < 
as  he  can  in  six? — A.  I  believe  he  will  do  more — that  is,  in  timt 
hfive  been  myself  very  agreeably  surprised  at  noticing  in  these  t 
that  I  have  told  you  about  that  the  work  was  done  better,  and  that 
men  were  in  better  condition.  I  am  sure  it  would  do  any  person  { 
to  go  among  the  nailers  in  our  Western  mills,  and  to  go  to  their  hu 
»  and  notice  their  condition  and  their  standing  in  society. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

;  Q.  What  is  their  standing? — A.  Why,  it  is  good — high. 

Q.  As  good  as  anybody  ? — A.  As  good  as  anybody. 
Q.  Where  do  you  say  that  is  ? — A.  In  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling 
in  the  Western  mills  generally.    An  employer  walks  uj*  to  those  i 
and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  you  to  tell  which  was  the  employer  ui 
you  observed  the  difference  in  the  clothing  they  had  on  (inside  of 
■  factory) — they  are  so  aflable  and  free  and  social  with  each  other. 

Q.  What  do  those  men  get  in  the  way  of  wjiges? — A.  The  avi* 
i  wages  of  those  men,  I  presume,  will  be  between  $6  awd  87  a  day. 


«'••  V  those  wages. 


Mr.  Call.  That  is  very  good  pay. 

The  Witness.  Certainly  it  is;  and  the  man  earns  it,  and  his 
ployer  can  sell  the  nails  he  makes  at  a  good  profit  and  still  pay 


Q.  Do  those  men  make  better  nails  than  others  f — A,  You  go  into 
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Western  market,  or  even  into  the  Eastern  market,  and  yon  will  find  the 
nails  that  command  the  best  price  are  the  Wheeling  and  other  Western 
nails. 

Q.  Is  that  because  the  material  is  better,  or  is  it  dne  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  t — A.  Well,  tlie  material  even  is  better,  from  the  fact  that  the 
men  even  in  the  puddling  department  are  in  a  better  condition  there. 

Q.  Is  the  native  ore  any  better  than  it  is  in  other  places  t — A.  Not 
particnlarly,  because  they  have  to  use  the  richest  ore  in  the  eastern  fac- 
tories, too. 

Q.  Then  this  latter  qnality  in  the.nails  made  there  is  owing  to  the  bet- 
ter qnality  of  workmanship  all  the  way  from  the  mine  up  t — A.  Tes,  sir ; 
and  that  holds  good  in  all  departments.  To  refer  back  to  the  steel  works 
that  I  spoke  abont  awhile  ago,  the  Edgnr  Thompson  Steel  Works,  while 
that  concern  employs  more  men  in  comparison  than  any  other  concern 
in  this  country  and  pays  them  better,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  its  profits 
are  as  good  as  those  of  other  concerns  that  pay  less  wages. 

Q.  Why  should  they  not  be  as  good  ? — A.  They  employ  more  men  and 
pay  our  more  money. 

Q.  But  their  production  is  correspondingly  large,  is  it  nott — A.  Cer- 
tainly;  but  I  say  that  they  make  as  much  profits  as  any  other  cohcem 
in  the  country.  I  simply  say  that  they  do  that  from  the  fact  that  their 
men  are  improved  in  the  respecis  that  I  have  been  talking  about. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  making  nails  one  requiring  a  very  high  degree 
of  skilled  labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  learn  the  trade  t — A.  That  depends 
largely  on  what  the  man  is.  One  man  might  devote  his  whole  life  to 
it  and  never  learn  it,  while  another  might  learn  it  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years.  Then  take  boiling  or  puddling.  I  have  known  a  man 
to  work  thirty  years  at  that  business  and.  never  learn  to  boil  right, 
while  another  man  perhaps  would  not  be  boiling  more  than  twelve 
months  and  would  be  a  pretty  good  workmaq.  But  to  make  a  good 
workman  at  any  of  those  branches  requires  anywhere  from  two  to  six 
years. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  general  system  of  compul- 
sory education,  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  statistics,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  as  good  things  to  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion.   Now,  have  you  any  other  suggestions  of  a  remedial  kind  to  maket 

STRIKES  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED — ARBITRATION. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  see  something  done  whereby  strikes 
could  \h!>  obviated.  I  believe  that  \h  possible.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
myself,  I  have  been  largely  opposed  to  strikes.  I  believe,  that  if  proper 
eft'orts  were  made  on  the  ])art  of  labor  and  of  capital  (and  our  organiza- 
tion as  a  rule  recognizes  the  fact  that  they  are  identical  in  their  inter- 
CMts)  we  could  lind  a  much  better  way  to  get  rid  of  these  differences 
that  have  been  so  largely  existing  lH3tween  labor  and  capital.  I  am  now 
referring  more  particularly  to  arbitration  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
instruments  that  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  potent  means  that  we  can  bring  into  )>1ay  in  settling  differ- 
ences between  capital  and  labor.  The  mmi  that  I  represent  desire,  as 
a  rule^  to  recognize  the  rights  of  their  employers  as  well  as  to  have  their 
owQ  nghts  recognized,  and  all  tliey  ask  of  their  employers  is  a  fiair  reo- 
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oguitioD  at  their  hands.    Arbitration  has  worked  well  in  other  eountri(», 
but  to  be  snccessfid  it  mast  be  purely  volairtary. 

EMPLOYERS  AS  WELL  AS  EMPL0Y:6s  REQUIRE  TO  BE  EDUCATED. 

There  is  no  question  about  that;  and  arbitration  would  work  well,  and 
work  much  better  than  it  has  worked  in  other  countries,  were  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  apply  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  t^  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  workiugmen.  The 
employer,  the  manufacturer,  needs  to  learn  to  do  right  as  well  as  the 
workingmeu.  Unless  he  learns  the  way  to  do  right,  wrong  is  going  to 
continue  to  exist. 

Q.  Does  not  the  employer  ordinarily  assume  that  he  does  know  how 
to  do  right? — A.  He  does  assume  it,  but  he  does  not  always  practice  it. 
Employers  have  come  to  me  and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  get  the  men  to 
do  so  and  so,  to  live  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  and  I  have  candidly  told 
them  that  I  thought  they  ought  to  look  nearer  home  and  learn  liow  to 
live  themselves,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  Now,  if  the  employei-s 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  fair  dividend  or  proiit  on  their  investment,  and 
be  willing  to  submit  the  questions  that  arise  between  them  and  their 
workingmen  to  a  board  of  arbitration  comi)osed  of  workingmen  and 
manufacturers,  then  we  could  get  the  men  educated  so  that  they  would 
])]ace  confidence  in  such  boards,  and  the  maimfacturers  the  same.  Of 
course  all  parties  would  be  required  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
board,  and  of  course  they  could  have  an  umpire  if  it  was  necessary. 
That  is  a  plan  that  would  bring  the  workingmen  and  the  employers 
<;lo8er  together,  and  would  do  away  with  very  many  of  the  evils  that 
now  exist.  I  referred  this  morning  to  the  strike  at  Ik^thlehom.  Sup- 
l>osing  that  concern  had  been  willing  to  submit  the  differences  between 
them  and  their  men  to  an  impartial  body  of  arbitrators,  a  bojird  that 
should  be  authorized  to  go  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter,  wt- 
can  (»asily  see  how  the  decision  would  go.  The  matter  eonhl  be  as  easily 
settled  as  water  runs  down  hill ;  but  no;  there  is  a  class  of  manufiU't 
urers,  and  also  a  <*lass  of  workingmen,  that  are  very  unreasonable. 
Whenever  ea])ital  learns  to  be  satisfied  with  fair  jirofits  and  wurkin^ 
men  to  be  satisfied  with  fair  an<l  reasonable  wages,  we  can  4'onlidently 
look  f<»r  a  better  condition  of  things  all  round. 

iNConroKxVTioN  or  tijai>ks  imons  i>i:sikaui.k. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  arbitration  is  im- 
praetieable  until  that  time  comes! — A.  Xo,  sir.  I  believe  that  if  then- 
was  a  national  law  whereby  trades  unions  could  be  incorporated,  in^te.hl 
of  having  to  take  (»ut  a  i-harter  in  every  Siatt*  in  the  Tnion.  it  would  U* 
a  great  advantage.  As  it  is  at  presi'Ut.  if  they  want  to  Ih»  incorp»»nittNl 
they  have  to  take  out  a  spet'ial  charter  in  the  .State  where  t!n»  mllii!;; 
mill  is,  and  to  do  that  on  a  lar«:e  s<Mle  wonhl  of  4'oursc  In-  vi-r\  e\]it  n 
sive,  and  if  there  was  a  natiiuial  law  on  the  subject  1  b(*!icv«'  it  woul«i 
!»e  licttcr  for  all  <*oi»'crned. 

(}.  \\'\}\  Would  it  be  better  so  far  as  reganls  arbitration  ? — A.  Kci'aiM 
a ri>i; ration  cininot  ajiply  to  any  concern  uiiIch>  the  workingiiirn  an- 
organi/.ed  there.  Mr.  Kettle  aHti  .Mr.  .Mundella  lia\e  l»i*«'n  tlie  prim  jp.*.' 
\\'orki*rs  for  arbitration  in  England,  and  they  had  to  atlmit  that  arbitra 
tion  hist  all  its  force  and  all  its  virtue  unless  there  wen»  tr.iile<%  unions 
for  the  em|»loyers  ti»  deal  with.  The  eniphiyers  must  havi»  some  rv>|MQ 
.Hil»h.'  organixatiim  to  deal  with. 
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Q.  Some  legal  organization,  do  yon  meant — A.  Some  legal  organiza- 
tion. Well,  not  necessarilj  an  organization  nnder  a  charter,  bat  solne- 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  definite  organization.  But  I  favor  some  measure 
in  the  nature  of  a  national  law  here  under  which  we  could  incorporate 
our  organizations,  because  it  would  make  the  men  more  sensible  of  their 
resi>ou8ibility,  and  the  manufacturers  also.  I  believe,  tlierefore,  in  large 
organizations  among  the  workingmen  and  also  among  the  capitalists. 
I  believe  in  capital  organizing  and  in  labor  organizing.  These  lines  of 
demarcation  that  are  drawn  by  capital  and  this  attempt  of  tZto  employ- 
ers to  prevent  their  men  firom  joining  labor  organizations  are  absolutely 
wrong. 

Q.  If  you  had  capital  and  labor  organized  as  you  suggest,  you  would 
have  th^  two  parties  formed,  who  might  litigate  in  the  courts  if  they 
pleased.  Now,  assuming  that  you  have  got  your  parties,  how  will  you 
avoid  a  strike  t — A.  My  experience  is  that  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
Whenever  you  can  get  a  body  of  workingmen,  or  even  of  manufacturers, 
convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  in  any  stand  that  they  may  take, 
it  is  then  a  very  easy  thing  to  ac^nst  the  matter. 

Q.  But  take,  for  instance,  two  men  who  are  going  into  a  lawsuit  about 
a  piece  of  land,  and  you  cannot  convince  either  of  them  that  ho  is  in 
the  wrong.  As  a  rule,  the  lawsuit  is  the  thing  that  convinces  them. 
Now,  the  strike  is  the  form  that  the  controversy  (or,  as  you  may  call  it, 
the  litigation)  assumes  in  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
finestion  is  whether  such  disputes  can  be  settled  in  any  other  way  t — 
A.  Well,  I  ean't  say  that  there  never  would  be  a  strike  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  will  say  that  several  strikes  that  have  occurred 
^vithin  the  past  two  years  would  have  been  avoided  under  the  circum- 
stances if  we  had  had  such  a  system. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  many  strikes  would  be  prevented,  because  capital 
would  look  at  the  labor  organization  and  say,  '*  Here  is  an  organization 
that  can  do  me  a  great  deal  of  damage^  and  I  will  give  what  they  de- 
mand, because  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  do  that  than  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  non-production.^ — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  labor  does  not  a^k 
capital  to  pay  merely  because  it  has  to  pay.  Directly  the  capitalist 
shows  the  workingman  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  only  so  much,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  settling  the  difficulty. 

Q.  But  what  is  the  process  that  you  propose!  Ilere  are  the  labon^rs 
of  a  particular  concern  who  are  organized,  and  they  make  their  demand 
for,  say,  10  per  cent,  advance  in  wages.  The  employer  says,  "  I  won't 
give  if  Ho  they  are  at  a  standstill  and  something  must  lie  done,  Home- 
IwMly  must  back  out,  some  concession  must  be  made,  or  there  will  he  a 
strike.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  way  do  you  suggest  fi>r  arbitnition 
t4i  fM)me  in  there  and  settle  that  difficulty? — A.  Su])posing  the  men  made 
a  deQiand  for  lOiier  cent,  advance  in  wages,  and  tlie  manufacturer  could 
show  them  conclusively  thai  he  could  not  affonl  to  pay  it,  do  y«u  sup- 
IM>se  the  men  would  persist  in  that  demand  f 

Q.  No,  |>erhaps  not,  if  he  couldconvince  them  that  he  could  not  affonl 
to  pay  it ;  but  that  would  be  a  case  where  arbitrati(»n  would  not  \h}  nec- 
exsary,  because  in  that  case  the  parties  would  agi-eo  among  themselves. — 
A.  Exactly.  But  where  the  case  is  (»ne  in  which  the  employer  cannot 
make  it  clear  to  the  men  that  he  cannot  acceile  to  their  demands,  then 
the  «|uestion  must  be  settled  by  other  parties.  Mr.  Wveks,  in  an  article 
on  arbitration,  said  that  iM^rha]>s  it  w(mld  be  better  to  have  parties  that 
uould  look  at  this  matter  from  a  bare  impartial  stand-point  and  decide 
ill  accordance  witli  the  facts  laid  beforo  them, 
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Q.  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  mean  timet — ^A.  The  mills  shoold 
tinue  at  work. 

Q.  Well,  that  process  of  arbitro^tion  might  last  a  great  while,  likea 
suit.  Would  you  make  it  a  condition  that,  whatever  the  decision  si 
be,  it  should  take  effect'ba^k  to  the  time  when  th'e  demand  was  mad 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  cannot  see  that  that  process  could  last  a  long 
from  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  facts  are  laid  before  the  boa 
arbitration  they  have  the  evidence  and  can  d^ide. 

Q.  But  I  have  seen  trials  before  a  board  of  arbitration  go  on  for  se 
years,  and  in  such  a  case  as  we  are  supposing  you  would  have  to  in 
gate  the  whole  application  of  political  economy  to  the  business  in  quei 
One  man  says,  ^^  I  cannot  afiord  to  pay  this  10  i>er  cent,  advance  ^ 
the  other  man,  the  laborer,  says :  "  Oh,  yes;  you  can.^  Now,  the  1 
would  have  to  go  into  all  the  conditions  that  affect  the  business,  pi 
prices,  prospective  markets,  and  so  on,  audit  might  bean  iuvestig 
taking  months.  In  the  meanwhile  the  laborer  wants  to  get  his  1 
cent. ;  he  wants  to  bring  the  mvestigaton  to  a  focus ;  so  there  hs 
to  be  some  agreement  that  when  the  decision  does  come  it  shall 
back  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  demand. — A.  Well^  that  \ 
be  a  consideration  that  the  board  itself  could  arrange. 

Q.  No,  you  must  have  that  put  in  the  law  providing  for  your  1 
of  arbitration^  if  you  make  one. 

STRIKES  PREVENTED  BY  DELIBERATION.     » 

A.  Well,  even  as  the  organization  now  exists,  I  have  told  yon 
it  is  very  seldom  we  have  strikes.  That  results  from  the  fact  t 
stiike  cannot  take  place  at  once  in  and  under  our  system.  Oui 
cannot  strike  on  the  moment. 

Q.  What  settles  these  controversies  f  Is  it  not  the  fact  tha 
manufacturer  knows  that  his  help  will  get  up  and  leave  unless  he 
plies  with  their  demands? — A.  That  settles  the  matter  commonly. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  substitute  for  that  an  arbitration,  the  parties  wi 
lawyers  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  they  will  want  witnessei 
continuances,  and  all  that,  and  in  a  case  of  that  kind  they  will  be 
if  they  wish,  to  summon  as  many  witnesses  as  they  please. — A.  T 
not  my  idea  of  arbitration  at  all. 

Q.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  that,  you  must  make  your  law  very  sp< 
must  you  not?  I  can  understand  how  this  delay  might  be  aequi 
in  by  the  laborerif  it  was  a  condition  that  the  award  when  made  si 
<late  back  to  the  time  of  making  the  demand;  but  unless  the  labo 
going  to  get  his  increase  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  at  least  to  hav 
({uestion  settled,  he  will  say,  "  No  arbitration  for  me";  and  he  will  s 
Don't  you  think  that  view  is  correct? — A.  You  would  uudoabtedl; 
quite  a  numbc*r  of  men  that  would  not  be  satisfied  under  a  sysi 
arbitration.  There  are  some  that  would  not  be  satisfied  undei 
system. 

Q.  But  my  point  is  this,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  you  are 
to  have  a  judicial  trial,  you  have  got  to  have  it.  Ordinary  la  w»uitJ 
know,  run  on  for  years.  Now  that  method  of  settling  these  dispot 
tween  capital  and  labor  would  be  impracticable,  because  the  b 
cannot  and  will  not  wait  a  long  time;  he  will  prefer  to  strike  not 
standing  the  aibitnition  law,  tinless  he  sees  some  chance  of  haviq 
j-*4  {  question  settled  promjitly. — A.  Well,  I  will  answer  yon  in  this 

,  'III  Arbitration  has  been  tested  in  England  for  sevcml  yearp,  for 
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twelvo  years  now,  and  not  one  case  lias  arisen  where  there  has  been  a 
lonp:  arbitration  or  litigation. 

Q.  They  have  a  law  regulating  it,  have  they  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  English  law  in  reference  to  arbitration  t— A.  1  have 
it  at  my  hotel,  and  I  will  show  it  to  vou  before  I  leave  the  city. 

Q.  Ilave  they  no  strikes  in  Eiiglandf — A.  Tes,  sir.  There  was  a 
strike  in  Soath  Staffordshire  lately  against  the  award  of  the  arbitrator. 
For  ten  years  they  have  worked  there  on  his  awards  and  hsive  been  sat- 
isfied. Now,  observe,  when  they  first  started  the  system  of  arbitmtion 
there  the  ])rices  ran  np  from  seven  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  ])addling.  That  was  nuder  Rufns  Kettle  as  arbitrator. 
Finally  they  had  to  make  a  change.  Mr.  Kettle  himself  had  made 
two  or  three  awards  that  were  I'eductions  in  wages,  and  they  made  a 
change  and  based  their  demand  on  5  )>er  cent,  advance,  and  the  price 
went  ap  firom  seven  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings  and  fonrpence.  Then 
they  come  down  again,  and  finally  they  got  down  to  seven  shillings, 
which  was  the  last  award,  iind  was  lower  than  the  price  that  they  started 
on,  or  about  the  same  figure.  The  men  could  not  understand  how  they 
had  lost  that  fourpence.  They  wanted  that  explained,  and  the  expla- 
nation was  not  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  so,  for  once  in  twelve  years, 
a  strike  took  place. 

Q.  Bo  that,  behind  it  all,  the  real  remedj'  was  the  right  to  strike! — A. 
Certainly.    That  will  exist  always. 

Q.  I  understand  now  your  idea  of  arbitration.  It  is  that  behind 
arbitration  may  come  a  strike,  but  the  ])arties  will  agree  to  submit  to 
arbitration,  provided  it  can  be  speedy  and  just? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  I 
have  referred  to  my  own  experience,  I  will  state  that  I  have  always 
noticed  that  you  can  easily  settle  these  difficulties  where  the  workmen 
are  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  business ;  where  they 
know  about  what  the  employer  is  making  or  what  he  can  afford  to  pay 
they  do  not  make  unreasonable  demands,  and  even  if  the  employer 
suggests  a  reduction  of  wagetn,  and  it  is  necessary,  there  is  no  trouble 
with  the  men.  The  trouble  is  always  with  the  lower  strata  of  workltig- 
nien,  those  who  have  not  been  educated  to  understand  those  things. 

Adjourned. 


John  Jarrett  recalled  and  ftirther  examined. 

New  York,  September  7, 1883. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  you  anything  ftirther  tliat  you  desire  to  suggest  to 
the  committee  in  connection  with  tliis  investigation  t 

CONVIOT  LAROR. 

Answer.  Tliere  are  several  questions  that  I  do  not  think  come  within 
the  acope  of  this  committee,  such  as  the  regulation  of  convict  labor,  the 
prison  contract  system,  and  other  evils  that  now  exist,  and  that  affect 
the  relations  between  labor  and  capital ;  but  those  are  matters  that  be- 
long to  oar  State  legislation. 

Q.  The  matter  of  convict  labor  has  been  discussed  by  Congress,  and 
bills  bearing  upon  it  have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  The  United 
States  has  convicts  as  well  as  the  States,  and  they  are  oftentimes 
brought  into  competition  with  the  labor  of  other  people.  If  you  have 
any  ideas  on  that  subjeet^  we  shall  be  glad  to  Imve  you  state  them. 

73  O— (5  LAW) 
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The  contract  system,  abont  which  a  good  deal  has  been  said  here,  is 
also  a  part  of  the  subject  before  us  for  investigatioD,  and  if  you  have 
any  views  in  relation  to  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. — A.  In  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  convict  labor,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  members 
of  our  organization  look  upon  the  system  as  now  existing  in  the  United 
States  as  wrong,  from  the  fact  that  the  convicts  are  performing  a  class 
of  labor  which  brings  them  in  direct  competition  with  the  labor  of  the 
members  of  our  organization.  We  would  not  oppose  prison  labor  pro- 
vided the  Government  received  all  the  return  of  that  labor,  or  provided 
there  was  some  means  whereby  the  honest  mechanic  outside  would  not 
suffer  from  this  convict  competition.  Our  people  think  convicts  should 
be  engaged  in  labor,  but  in  labor  of  a  menial  character,  as  they  are  iu 
England  and  other  European  countries,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  Wo  think  that  those  men  should  be  employed,  for  instance,  in  im- 
proving our  highways,  in  giving  ns  better  roads  throughout  the  country. 
In  our  State,  within  tlie  lai^t  year,  some  laws  on  the  subject  have  been 
passed  that  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  workingmen,  but  still 
we  believe  that  this  question  ought  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  national 
standpoint ;  that  is,  by  national  legislation.  I  would  state  in  reference 
to  this  matter  that  the  workingmen  do  not  object  to  competition  it*  it 
can  be  placed  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  a  competition  in  which 
the  competitors  shall  receive  as  fair  wages  as  they  are  receiving  them- 
selves. 1  believe  that  that  would  be  the  general  view  of  that  question 
among  onr  people. 

THE  TRUCK  SYSTEM. 

Kow,  regarding  the  truck  system,  that  is  a  system  by  which  the  owners 
of  mills  or  mines  have  what  they  call  company's  stores.  Those  com. 
pany's  stores  very  often  charge  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  or  even  as  lii^h 
as  15  to  20  per  cent.,  more  for  their  goods  than  onlinary  business  nu-ii 
do,  and  they  are  operated  on  the  basis  that  whenever  a  ninn  denls  in  a 
store  of  that  kind  his  wages  are  stoppecl  to  pay  his  bills,  so  that  tin- 
men hardly  ever  receive  any  money.  You  may  be  surprise*!  to  hear  uie 
state  that  the  men  seldom  or  never  receive  any  money.  There  wsis  ;i 
case  brought  to  my  attention  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  a  man  liad  worked 
for  three  years  and  during  all  that  time  had  received  only  $9  in  ca>l». 
I  remember  being  a  short  time  ago  in  Northumberland,  Pn.,  and  a  man 
there  told  me  that  ho  had  not  received  one  cent  of  direct  pay  for  his 
labor  for  over  three  years.  These,  of  course,  are  extreme  eases,  but  I 
mention  them  in  order  to  show  you  to  what  extent  that  evil  may  Ik*  c.lt 
ried. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  Why  does  a  man  stay  in  such  a  miserable  place  where  they  defraud 
him  in  that  wayf  He  is  a  free  man,  and  1  do  not  see  why  heiliK'S  not 
leave. — A.  I  cannot  understand  that  myself,  Senator,  but  it  is  a  i»ui 
notwithstanding,  that  men  can  become  so  demoralized  that  they  mH 
submit  to  such  things. 

Q.  liow  would  you  remedy  thatt  If  the  man  is  willing  to  stay  in 
4*uch  employment,  how  are  you  going  to  give  him  ixuy  relief T — A,  That 
is  where  the  moral  phase  of  the  question  comes  in,  and  it  is  a  prvtty 
iiard  malter  to  control;  but  if  there  were  certain  influences  aronnd  thie 
men,  and  a  certain  amount  of  protection  whereby  their  innate  qualitit^ 
a8  men  would  have  a  chance  to  assert  themselveti,  I  do  not  think  they 
wouhl  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things. 

Q.  SupjHise  that  a  man  got  all  his  wages  in  that  way  and  got  bis 
goods  lower  than  he  could  buy  them  for  money,  would  jo^  iaterUm 
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with  the  system  tbeut — A.  Bat  that  supposition  is  Dot  in  place,  because 
he  does  not  get  them  lower. 

Q.  Then  the  objection  is  not  to  paying  a  man  in  goods  instead  of  in 
money,  but  the  objection  is  that  the  man  does  not  get  the  goods  at  a 
reasonable  price  t — ^A.  Well,  there  are  several  questions  that  come  in 
there,  some  of  them  very  delicate.  Some  men  become  almost  outcasts; 
that  is,  they  cannot  work  in  other  mills,  and  these  employers  know 
very  well  when  the  man's  case  is  such  that  he  cannot  work  in  other 
mills^^^scs  of  men  who  are  ^^  scabs,''  or  black  sheep,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  they  take  advantage  of  that  knowledge. 

Q.  The  law  now  in  every  State  m  this  country  is  that  if  you  make  a 
contract  with  a  man  to  pay  him  a  certain  amount  you  are  bound  to  pay 
him  in  current  money ;  but  if  the  man  is  willing  to  take  something  else 
instead  of  money  that  is  his  business.  The  law  is  that  your  employer 
cannot  force  you  to  accept  anything  but  money  unless  you  choose  to 
accept  sometliing  else.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  inside  of  the  law 
there  is  another  difficulty  existing,  in  the  necessities  of  these  men  in 
their  ])eculiar  situation,  but  how  are  you  going  to  remedy  that  by  legis- 
lation beyond  the  law  as  it  now  stands  f — A.  By  strictly  enforcing  the 
law.  There  are  several  cases  now  where  men  are  suing  their  employers 
for  non-payment  of  wages,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  those 
cases  will  be  api)eale<l  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  What  sort  of  cases  are  they  f — A.  Where  a  man  has  gotten  goods 
and  where  his  wages  have  been  stopped. 

Q.  That  is  another  question. — A.  But  if  the  law  says  that  a  man  shall 
not  pay  his  emjiloyfi  in  goods 

Q.  [Interrupting.]  But  the  law  does  not  say  that.  The  law  simply 
says  that  he  luust  pay  in  money  unless  the  other  man  agrees  to  receive 
fiomething  else  instead. — A.  But  the  law  is  that  if  I  work  for  a  person 
he  has  to  pay  me  for  the  work  I  perform  in  legal  currency.  Now  tobacco 
and  calico  are  not  legal  currency. 

Q.  The  law  is  that  you  can  claim  all  your  wages  in  money  if  you  choose, 
bat  at  the  same  time  if  you  choose  you  can  take  anything  else  insteaa 
of  money,  a  chip  or  a  whetstone,  or  anything  else  that  has  got  value. 
Yon  are  free  to  do  that  if  you  like.  The  same  law  which  leaves  you  free 
to  contract  for  yourself  of  course  must  include  your  power  to  change  or 
modify  your  contract  t — A.  Tes,  sir ;  and  we  see  danger  there,  a  men- 
ace to  individual  liberty,  where  a  person,  because  he  has  the  advantage 
of  another  man  will  use  that  advantage  to  the  injury  of  that  other  man, 
and  you  will  find  that  these  workingmen  enter  into  those  contracts  only 
against  their  will — not  because  they  are  willing,  but  because  they  are 
comi)elled  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

Q.  Well,  what  sort  of  a  law  would  you  have  to  prevent  thatt  The 
law  now  says  that  every  workingman  and  every  other  man  shall  be 
abaolutdy  firee  to  make  his  own  contracts  and  that  those  contracts  shall 
be  enforced  except  where  he  chooses  to  modify  them  or  to  release  the 
other  party  in  proper  form  of  law.  Now,  what  mrther  legislation  do  you 
want  to  remedy  that  evil  t— A.  We  want  simply  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  That  absolute  ftt^om  that  you  refer  to  is  really  slavery.  The 
freedom  that  I  want  a  man  to  have  is  freedom  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  higher  natore. 

Q.  funderstand  your  object,  but  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  form  of 
the  law  that  you  propose  to  effect  it.  Do  you  propose  that  a  man  shall 
not  be  fi«e  to  make  his  own  contracts  t — A.  No.  I  want  him  to  be  free 
to  make  his  own  contracts,  bot  I  want  it  anderstood  at  the  same  time 
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that  a  man  cannot  enter  into  a  contract  that  will  rob  another  man  of  his 
labor. 

Q.  You  want  a  law  providing  that  workingmen,  having  entered  into 
a  contract  to  receive  60  much  wages,  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  agree  to 
take  more  or  less  goods  instead  of  wages.  You  want  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  the  laborer  in  that  respect  t — A.  No }  that  is  not  the  object  I 
am  driving  at. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  object,  but  about  the  means  that  you 
propose. — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  would 
cover  the  matter  if  it  were  properly  enforced.  I  want  it  so  that  I  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  my  employer  to  deal  in 
his  store,  but  shall  be  left  at  liberty  to  deal  in  his  store  or  wherever  else 
I  wish.  Under  the  present  system  unless  I  do  deal  in  his  store  I  am  lUs- 
charged. 

Q.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  if  any  man  compels  you  to  make  a  con- 
tract against  your  will  it  is  void ;  but  the  compulsionof  supplying  some 
want  of  yours  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  that  law  T — A.  Then 
I  see  no  remedy  for  the  evil  except  in  a  good  strong  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  workiugmen. 

Q.  I  see  force  in  what  you  say,  but  I  was  speaking  about  the  remedy 
which  you  would  propose  t — A.  Well,  I  was  speaking  of  the  infent  of  the 
law.  Even  the  manufacturers  themselves  will  acknowledge  that  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  say  directly  to  a  man,  ^^  You  must  deal  in  our  store." 
An  employer  won't  walk  up  to  a  man  in  that  direct  way,  but  still  he  will 
give  the  man  to  understand  in  a  kind  of  a  negative  manner  that  if  he 
does  not  deal  in  his  store  he  will  be  discharged  in  a  very  short  time ;  so 
the  man  is  a  slave  to  his  circumstances. 

Q.  Well,  you  propose  to  have  a  law  which  perhaps  would  be  a  very 

proper  one  if  you  could  enforce  it,  a  law  that  would  prohibit  an  eni- 

ployer  from  discharging  a  man  because  the  man  would  not  deal  in  his 

store,  but  the  trouble  would  be  that  such  a  law  could  not  bo  (Miforced. 

'     The  Chairman.  Still,  it  is  hardly  a  good  reason  for  not  passing  a  good 

/  hiw,  that  it  will  be  evaded.    It  will  not  be  universally  evaded. 

The  Witness.  Tlie  sentiment  underlying  all  thin  matter  is  the  oppi>- 
sition  of  the  manufacturers  to  trades  organizations,  and  it  is  simply 
from  that  narrow-minde<1,  bigoted  Ktand-|K)int  that  makes  so  much  of 
self  that  they  oppose  those  organizations.  One  of  the  stronirest  op- 
ponents to  trades  unions  or  trades  organizations  in  this  country  todnv 
made  use  sometime  ago  of  this  language:  ^^It  is  not  to  bo  disguiMHl 
that  until  labor  presente<l  itself  in  such  an  attitude  as  to  compel  a  hear- 
ing, capital  was  unwilling  to  listen."  Now,  the  man  who  gave  utter.ia^e 
to  these  words  will  not  allow  his  men  to  orpmize  to-day.  If  they  or- 
ganize he  will  not  recognize  them;  he  will  not  receive  a  c*onimit  tee:  tbi*y 
must  go  to  him  individually.  If  we  could  only  have  the  finOing  among 
the  men  and  also  among  the  manufacturers  that  the  workingmen  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  have  the  right  tol>e  recogni/AMl  through  tbt'lr 
organizations,  all  this  trouble  would  l)e  at  an  end.  Nevrr  niiml  if  ihf 
men  have  made  some  mistakes.  Undoubtedly  they  have.  1  am  fnv  ti> 
admit  that  they  have  committed  mistakes  in  the  past,  but  whu  lia<  no;  * 
There  are  none  of  us  i>erfect.  Bat  simply  because  the  men  undi-rtako 
to  say  something  about  wages  the  employerfi  will  not  recognize  tlu*ni. 
Labor  was  at  one  time  owncnl  by  the  employers.  It  is  hired  ni«w  liy  tb«' 
same  class.  As  a  workingman  I  have  always  maintaine<l  that  tlu-n"  i* 
no  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which  are  two  grand  fiMrnn^  in 
our  civilization.  The  conflict  is  simply  lK*tween  a  certain  riass  of  laU>r 
ing  men  a  certain  class  of  employers.  *  Now,  if  we  could  only  impn>r« 
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the  moral  and  social  standing  of  tho  workiugmen — and  I  want  that  re- 
mark to  apply  to  all,  as  much  to  the  manafacturers,  the  employers,  as 
to  the  men  that  work  for  them — if  that  effect  coald  be  bronght  about,. 
I  say  we  would  have  no  difficulty.  This  same  gentleman  from  whom 
I  have  quoted  admits  the  fact  that  a  workingmau  has  a  right  to  sny 
what  Khali  be  the  priceof  his  capital,  that  is,  his  labor — ^for  the  only  capi- 
tal he  has  is  labor — a  right  to  say  what  shall  be  the  wages  that  he  shall 
work  for ;  and  yet  because  the  workingmau  does  turn  around  and  say 
what  he  thinks  his  wages  ought  to  be,  he  is  discharged.  Now,  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  existing  directly  between  the  workiugmen  and 
their  employers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  to-day.  We  want  both 
the  employers  and  the  workiugmen  to  understand  the  true  principle 
that  uuderhes  this  great  question  of  labor.  I  can  venture  to  say  that  as 
far  as  the  men  that  I  represent  are  concerned,  those  that  I  have  come 
in  contact  with,  they  are  liberty-loving  men.  All  they  want  is  a  little 
diauce  to  foster  that  liberty,  or  the  love  they  have  for  liberty.  I  have 
known  instances  where  if  a  man  would  go  into  the  employei-'s  office  from 
ail  individual  stand-point  and  state  his  case  to  the  emplover,  he  would 
be  ordered  out  Now,  we  recognize  that  the  employer  and  the  working- 
men  must  come  together.  Their  interests  are  identical.  That  is  the 
fact,  and  we  want  it  acknowledged  so.  Unless  that  is  done,  we  can  only 
look  for  a  continuation  of  the  present  condition  of  things.  I  will  go  fur- 
ther, and  1  will  say  that  I  believe  it  is  in  entire  contravention  of  the  prin- 
dples  upon  which  this  Government  is  founded  that  this  condition  of 
things  should  exist,  or  should  ever  have  existed  here.  The  workiugmen 
must  be  free.  I  made  use  of  that  expression  in  the  Cooper  Institute 
nearly  twa  years  ago,  and  I  say  again  here  that  the  workiugmen  must 
be  fVee  and  must  be  untrammeled.  Now,  tho  idea  of  protection  is  sim- 
ply this :  Wo  have  a  class  of  workiugmen  in  this  country"  that  can  com- 
pare verj*  favorably  with  the  workiugmen  of  any  other  country,  if,  indeed, 
they  arc  not  above  them ;  and  yet  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  English 
Ooverument  has  taken  much  more  care  of  her  people  than  our  Govern- 
meat  has  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  Tou,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a 
book  that  I  have  given  you  which  I  ask  you  to  peruse  and  consiaer  care- 
Ailly.  You  will  find  tbere  evidence  of  the  interest  that  the  Bnglish  Gov- 
enimeut  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

OO-OPERATION. 

Now,  in  regard  to  co-operation,  which  is  another  important  matter, 
we  have  tried  that  time  and  again  in  this  country.  The  workiugmen 
have  started  small  concerns  (because  they  are  not  men  of  large  means), 
and  whenever  they  have  done  that  the  manufacturers  have  come  into 
comi>etitiou  with  them  so  as  to  undersell  them  and  freeze  them  out,  and 
tho  result  is  that  in  our  iron  and  steel  industries  you  find  but  one  co- 
operative mill  in  operation  in  this  country,  and  that  not  fully  so.  Now, 
this  aggressiveness  of  capital  is  a  moral  and  social  evil,  and  one  that  is 
going  to  be  pretty  hanl  to  control,  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  can 
only  improve  the  condition  of  the  workiugmen  and  bring  them  up  to 
reoognizo  tho  facts  of  the  case,  they  can  largely  do  away  with  the  evil. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  things,  if  there  are  any,  that  the  working 
people  can  themselves  do  to  bring  theiqselves  up  to  the  level  you  have 
in  mindt — A.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  I  want  now  to  give  yon 
an  idea  or  two  in  connection  with  what  this  gentleman  from  whom  I 
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have  quoted  says.  The  employers  do  not  approve  of  trades  ii 
tbey  object  to  them.  This  geutlemaii  uses  this  lan^ua^e:  '^  No  i 
or  eveu  appreciable  change  can  be  eftected  except  by  iiniun  5 
those  who  believe  tliemselves  aggrieved.'' 

Q.  What  is  that  paper  from  which  you  ore  readingT — A.  TL 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  at  a  Church  coiigii^sa  L 
Cincinnati  in  October,  187S.  Mr.  Hewitt  i>  a  Christian.  1  prol 
be  one  myself,  too. 

Q.  What  aie  your  denominational  relations? — A.  Congn^ga 
Mr.  Hewitt  is  an  Episcopalian.  He  goes  on  to  qualify  iiis  Ian 
and  he  says:  ^'The  principle  of  association  must  be  invoked  in  o; 
prwluce  any  marked  departure  from  prevailing  practice.''  Ue  1 
ferring  to  the  evils  that  existed  lietwein  the  workingmen  an<: 
employers  at  that  time.  Now  let  us  be  consistent.  The  worki 
believe  in  that  principle.  They  believe  that  union  and  orpranizat 
essentially  necessary.  1'hey  believe,  too,  that  there  ought  to  bt 
and  harmony  allowed  them,  whereby  they  can  organize.  We  1 
strikes  taking  place,  and  we  find  that  before  the  men  can  go  to  v 
the  close  of  a  strike,  simply  because  they  are  defeatctl — and 
connection  wo  must  remember  that  capital  can  live  for  a  cou.sii 
time  on  its  own  resources,  while  labor  can  only  live  by  the  oxei 
its  producing  capacity — we  find  in  these  cases  that  the  men  h 
sign  articles  of  agreement  whereby  they  agree  that  they  will  uoi 
be  connected  with  any  trade  organization.  Now,  is  not  that  si 
blow  at  their  personal  and  individual  liberty  t  Certainly  it  is. 
employers,  in  their  calmer  moments,  when  they  are  brought  h 
light  of  the  Christian  religion,  will  admit  that  these  organizat 
labor  are  necessary,  but  when  they  are  governed  by  their  |icn*oi] 
selfish  sentiments  they  will  claim  that  the  idea  of  organization 
tirely  wrong.  That  feeling  is  based  on  the  love  of  gain  and  nj: 
pride  that  man  is  so  liable  to  be  controlled  by.  1  don't  M>e  h 
y  «  present  condition  of  things  can  l>e  bettered  unless  the  workingui 

be  permitted  to  organize.    I  am  speaking  now  outside  of  my  p 
!  as  president  of  our  association.    I  believe  that  through  organizec 

the  condition  of  the  workingmen  can  be  improved  in  every  respe 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  gieatly  improved  in  an^ 
way. 

Now  I  have  come  to  your  (piestion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ]»re]»: 
prove  that  through  organized  efibrt  the  condition  of  the  worki 
has  been  improved  from  a  moral  standi>oint  For  instance,  1  cai 
you  that  through  the  inllueiice  of  organization  the  workingine 
given  up  drink  to  a  large  extent.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  1 
and  have  shown  you  that  they  are  not  a  drinking  class  of  men,  bii 
also  refer  you  to  some  nailers  who  are  different  men  in  every  1 
simply  because  they  do  drink  largely. 

Q.  *I)o  you  mean  that  there  has  been  a  change  among  the  naih 
that  you  are  ]>ersonaIly  acquainted  with,  in  the  couise  of  a  fev 
pastjOwiner  to  their  organization f — A.  I  mean  that  the  organ 
'?  •  has  given  those  men  a  di^^nity  that  they  would  not  otherwise  \n 

Q.  But  has  there  been  any  change  in  drinking  habits  ? — A.  i'ei 


r  Q 

That  is  always  the  case.  I  say  from  my  })ersonal  obsc»rvatiim  si 
perience  that  when  you  improve  the  genenil  condition  of  the  i 
organization  you  do  it  largely  at  least  by  building  np  their 
nature  and  improving  them  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  that  in 
■  i^^}  abstinence  from  strong  drink. 

:'      '  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  labor  mov«iu 

'ii  A»  For  about  26  years. 


•  -•  } 

•      *■    i 
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Q.  lu  thiB  country  the  whole  timet — A.  Ko,  sir.  I  came  to  this 
country  in  1862. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  yon  been  engaged  in  this  workt — A.  Yes, 
sir,  earnestly,  ever  since  that  time.  Before  that  I  was  interested  in  it 
in  the  old  country. 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  WITNESS  WITH  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT. 

Q.  I  learn  from  the  public  press  and  otherwise  that  30U  have  been 
quite  as  largely  and  prominently  engaged  in  the  movement  in  the  way 
of  leadership  as  any  man  in  this  country.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  state  in  narrative  form  yonr  connection  with  the  labor  movement 
and  the  manner  in  which  >ou  have  come  to  acquire  this  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  workingmen  of  thi^^  countr3% — A.  Well,  sir,  I  may 
state  that  when  I  first  joined  the  labor  organization  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  what  objects  they  had  in  view. 

Q.  When  was  thatt — A.  That  was  in  1868.  It  was  at  Hollidaysburg. 
The  organization  was  knowu  as  a  branch  of  the  Old  Sons  of  Yulcan. 
We  had  local  unions  all  through  the  country ;  it  being  utterly  impos- 
ttible  to  organize  any  national  union.  Those  local  unions  were  stamped 
out,  however,  and  about  the  year  1871  we  had  concluded  a  strong  national 
organization.  The  organization  began  in  1858,  but  it  was  entirely 
stamped  out.  In  1861,  however,  they  started  up  again,  and  in  180S  a 
ver^*  extensive  strike  took  place,  when  the  reduction  of  wages  for  boil- 
ing from  $9  to  (7  a  ton  was  brought  about.  It  was  then  that  the 
organization  began  to  spread  itself  eastwanl  in  the  section  of  the 
country  where  I  was.  At  the  place  where  we  were  then  we  could  not 
organize  ourselves  into  this  national  organization,  our  employers  were  so 
dt^adly  opposed  to  it;  so  we  started  a  local  union.  From  there  I  went  to 
Uarrisbnrg  and  started  a  local  union  there,  which  did  not  amount  to 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  one  at  Hollidaysburg,  My  father  died  when 
1  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  died  intestate,  and  I  had  to  retam 
to  England  about  some  little  property,  and  there  I  had  a  lawsuit  which 
kept  me  in  England  two  years  and  a  half.  In  the  mean  time  I  became 
ar<]uainted  with  Mr.  John  Kane,  and,  becoming  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
Hplfs  of  trades  unions,  I  came  back  again  and  joined  the  union  here. 
That  was  in  1869,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  very  closely  affiliated 
with  the  organization,  having  held  some  office  or  other  in  it  during  the 
whole  period.  I  will  state  that  it  was  my  idea  from  the  start  that  there  was 
no  salvation  for  the  workingmau  unless  we  could  improve  him  moralh. 
I  noticed  tbat  one  of  the  greatest  evils  among  the  workingmen  was  intem- 
]ieranee.  During  the  time  I  refer  to  the  employers  had  done  well,  but 
had  not  treiite<l  the  workingmen  fairly,  because,  while  the  men  had  re- 
c*eive<l  high  wages,  yet  they  had  not  got  what  they  ought  to  havt*  got. 
The  employers  could  have  paid  them  $5  a  ton  more  for  boiling.  <^  Boil- 
ing'" is  the  basis  of  all  our  iron  manufactures,  and  what  holds  good  for 
that  of  course  holds  good  in  every  other  department  of  iron  manufact- 
ure, from  the  cast  iron  on.  This  state  ot  things  caused  a  prejudice 
among  the  workingmen,  and  they  began  to  be  suspicious  that  capital 
did  not  mean  to  recognize  their  rights,  and  I  noticed  at  the  same  time 
gradually  creeping  in  a  sentiment  that  I  thought  was  going  to  l>e  very 
dangerous — I  mean  what  is  generally  termed  socialism — socialism  in 
the  radical  sense,  in  which  the  rights  of  individuals  are  not  recognized. 
We  sat  down  upon  that.  We  wanted  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
cHnployers  and  to  treat  them  faurly  and  justly  in  the  premises,  just  0% 
we  wanted  them  to  recognize  our  rights. 
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OHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  TRADES  UNION. 

We  organized,  and  then  we  began  to  take  np  tiie  golden  role,  ^^  Do 
unto  others  as  yon  would  have  others  do  onto  jou  "—the  idea  expfessed 
in  the  title  of  one  of  Charles  Beade's  books.  Put  Tounel/in  His  Place^; 
and  we  kept  on  preaching  in  that  way  for  some  time. 

Q-  Preaching  in  the  nnions,  do  you  mean  t — ^A.  Certainly.  We  could 
not  do  it  outside. 

Q.  That  was  a  subject-matter  of  discussion  in  the  unions  then! — A. 
Certainly,  it  was  then  and  it  is  now  a  subject-matter  of  discussion  there. 
It  is  really  the  basis  of  our  ritual  today.  Our  object  is  really  to  extend 
and  bring  into  actual' operation  Christian  influences  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples as  taught  by  the  Christian  religion  in  our  organization. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  what  we  call  evangelical  Bible 
influences  dominate  or  obtain  in  the  rituals  of  trades  unions  and  in  the 
moral  lessons  and  principles  which  they  inculcate.  Are  they  antago- 
nistic to  the  drift  of  evangelical  doctrines  generally  t — ^A.  As  far  as  our 
organization  is  concerned  they  are  in  perfect  accord.  We  had  a  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  would  venture  to  assert 
that  seven-eighths  of  those  who  were  present  in  that  convention  were 
men  who  were  connected  with  Christian  churches. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  convention  was  that  t— A.  I  believe  the  nnmbev  of 
delegates  was  186. 

Q.  Were  these  delegates  from  a  large  extent  of  territory  t — ^A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  from  Portland,  Me.,  down  as  £Etf  as  Saint  Louis.  We  have  lodges 
out  as  far  as  Oakland,  Cal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  those  delegates  represent  practically  the  wholo 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  wen* 
none  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  convention. 

Q.  But  the  lodges  or  organizations  extend  all  over  the  country  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

AIMS  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  IRON- WORKERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Q.  Of  what  association  or  organization  was  that  a  convention  t— A. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  You  can 
easily  perceive  that  our  idea  is  to  gra])ple  with  evils  as  we  find  them,  and 
to  improve  things  gradually.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  turn  th«* 
tables  all  at  once.  There  are  many  persons  who  think  that  it  would  U* 
]K>ssible  to  even  destroy  our  present  system  of  society  and  build  up 
something  nobler  on  the  ruins.  We  can't  see  that,  because  we  don'i 
know  what  would  be  done  after  we  reache<l  that  position.  But  we  tlo 
believe  in  grappling  with  the  evils  that  we  see  before  us,  and  improving 
existing  conditions  as  well  as  we  can,  and  keeping  on  improving.  Wt* 
do  not  believe  in  taking  a  step  ahead  to-day  and  a  step  backwanl  to 
morrow. 

Q.  You  adopt  the  Irish  motto,  '<  Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it^  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  MINERAL  LANDS. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  want  to  aak  you  in  reganl  to  the  ownership  of  the  coal  ami  inm 
mines  of  the  country-,  and  also  whether  there  is  any  public  evil  to  it»n 
sumers  growing  out  of  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  that  ownernbip  lai 
largely  vested  in  a  few  individuals  who  regulate  the  work  and  (be  iMit 
put  with  reference  to  their  own  profit  t — A.  That  is  a  qaestiou  that  1 
Lave  not  studied.    Still,  I  see  danger  from  both  atdhes. 
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Q.  Wbat  are  the  &ct8  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  coal  and  iron  minc8 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  being  in  comparatively  few  hands? 
l8  it  not  sot — A.  It  is  not  so.  We  have  a  very  large  nnmber  of  owners 
of  coal  mines  and  ore  mines. 

Q.  Is  there  any  association  by  which  the  amount  mined  and  put  upon 
the  market  is  controlled  t — A.  No,  sir.  Perhaps,  as  far  as  oar  Lake  mines 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  a  wrong  perpetrated  npon  th6  manufact- 
urers in  this  country.  In  other  words,  the  owners  have  been  charging 
too  high  a  rate  for  their  ores  simply  because  they  control  the  ores.  I 
have  seen  contracts  made  two  vears  ago  at  the  rate  of  $6.35  or  IG.3G  a 
ton  for  Lake  ores  delivered  at  Marquette,  and  I  have  seen  where  there 
were  contracts  for  (6  a  ton  even  at  the  mines.  Now,  these  are  prepos- 
terous  prices,  exorbitant  prices.  To  charge  such  prices  was  simply 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  price  of  that  finished  iron  ought  to  be 
dooble  or  nearly  double  what  it  was. 

Q.  How  were  the  owners  able  to  get  those  extravagant  prices  at  the 
mines  T — A.  Because  a  certain  proportion  of  that  ore  is  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country. 

Q.  But  if  there  is  no  monopoly  of  the  ownership  of  the  ore,  what  is 
there  to  ])revent  the  mann£EU5turers  ftom  getting  it  at  a  reasonable 
ratet — A.  Those  ores  are  all  owned  along  the  Lakes. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wish  to  call  yonr  attention  to,  and  I  ask 
you  whether  there  are  associations  or  companies  that  own  those  ore  beds 
and  control  the  amount  mined  and  the  price  t — A.  Well,  they  have  re- 
duced the  price  (2  a  ton  now. 

Q.  They  had  to  do  that  in  order  to  sell  it,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  reduce  the  price  still  further  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  thiuk  they  could  afford  to  sell  that  ore  for  Y — A, 
I  believe  they  could  sell  it  at  about  $3  a  ton. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  ask  for  it  nowt — ^A.  (4.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Aud  you  think  it  would  give  them  a  reasonable  profit  at  $3  a 
too  f — A.  I  think  it  would  give  them  a  good  profit  at  $3  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  there  anythiug  of  Uiat  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  country? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any;  but  there  are  certain  coudi- 
tious  existing  which  make  competition  hard.    Take  the  Cambria  Com- 

t>any  at  Johnstown ;  tliey  own  their  coal  mines  and  their  ore,  and  they 
lave  every  thing  connected  with  the  business  in  their  ownership,  so  that 
they  can  place  steel  and  iron  in  the  market  chen])erthan  auy  other  con- 
cern ill  this  country.  That  is  the  concern  which  is  headed  by  the  Hon. 
D.  J.  Morrell. 

Q.  And  there  are  other  large  companies,  I  suppose,  that  own  their  own 
ere  bedsf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  practically  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  own 
cverythiug  connected  with  the  business  as  the  Cambria  Works  do. 
They  have  been  established  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Where  large  establishments  own  the  ore  beds  aud  everything  from 
the  ore  in  its  crude  form  up,  they  come  into  comiietition  with  each  other, 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  U,  is  there  t — A.  Well,  they  have  men  go  rouna 
to  prospect  among  the  fiEUiners  and  find  out  indications  of  ore  and  buy 
op  the  land. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  thatt —  V.  To  have  the  ownership  and  con- 
troi  of  what  is  beneath  the  soil  as  far  as  they  cau. 

Q.  But  what  is  the  object  of  controlling  it  unless  they  are  going  to 
use  itf — A.  So  as  to  be  able  to  manufisKctare  their  goods  cheaper. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  buy  ap  these  lands  for  the 
put  pose  of  controlling  the  minenil,eveQ  when  they  do  not  want  it  for 
actoal  uset — ^A.  Ah,  but  they  do  want  it  for  actual  use.    It  is  not  very 
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often,  cxceptiug  in  portions  of  Virginia  and  Tennesseo,  that  yon  wil 
parties  going  out  prospecting  and  buying  up  coal  lauds.    They 
there  with  the  idea  that  there  will  be  manufacturing  centers  there 
in  Pennsylvania  the  land  has  been  lK)ught  up  in  the  way  I  have  ref 
to  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Among  how  many  different  ownerships  do  yon  imagine  tha 
ore  lauds  of  Pennsylvania  are  divided? — ^A.  I  could  uot  eveu  givi 
an  approximate  idea. 

Q.  Several  hundred  f — A.  Oh,  I  should  say  a  couple  of  thousand 

Q.  Well,  is  not  combination  among  those  2,000  owners  of  ore 
pnictically  impossible  f — A.  Almost.  I  have  referred  to  a  strong  oi 
zation  being  necessary  on  the  part  of  capital  as  well  as  ou  the  p: 
labor;  I  believe  in  the  capitalists  having  precisel3'  the  same  sho^ 
I  want  hibor  to  have.  I  know  that  when  they  have  a  good,  stroi 
ganization  they  can  look  over  the  Held  and  control  nmtt^^rs  in  s 
that  will  really  in  the  end  be  better  for  themselves  and  for  laboi 
for  the  public  in  general.  I  do  not  l)elieve  in  this  indiscriminate 
])etition  whereby  a  few  parties  can  control  everj'thing  and  fix  prii 
suit  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ownership  of  coal  mines  T 
you  beciuise  there  has  been  testimony  in  reference  to  the  conditi 
the  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania. — At  In  the  anthracite  regions 
are  but  few  owners  of  the  coal.    I  might  venture  to  assert  that  in*: 
one  concern  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  controls  the  anthracite  coal 

Q.  That  being  so,  theie  ciin  be  no  chance  for  competition  t — ^A, 
tliere  can  be  no  chance  for  comiietition,  because  th.'y  control  the 
roads  as  well  as  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  Is  that  an  evil  of  any  magnitude,  do  you  think  f — A.  Yes,  si 

Q.  Tell  us  about  it,  then. — A.  That  I  caimot  do  very  we  I,  aM 
not  come  pi*epared  with  information  on  that  point,  but  you  will  tind 
the  report  of  Mr.  Jones  how  much  coal  is  mined  in  Kasteru  Pennsyl 
and  how  it  is  distributed  to  the  dealers  and  consumei^. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  MINERS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  workingir 
otlier  trades  than  your  own! — A.  I  have  not  given  that  subjec 
tentli  of  the  attention  that  I  have  given  to  the  condition  of  the  wc 
in  my  own  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
the  iron! — A.  I  do,  sir;  did  you  say  the  coal  minerst 

Q.  The  men  who  mine  the  iron  and  coalt — A.  Well,  coal  mini 
Pennsylvania,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  more  important  interest  than  ore 
in^,  and  the  condition  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  State  of  Peunsyl 
is  ]>itiable,  miserable. 

(J.  llow  many  of  them  do  you  think  there  aret — A.  There  mn 
at  least  90,000  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  heads  of  families  or  workers  altogether? — A.  I^ 
assume  that  there  would  be  among  them  about  00,000  heads  of  fan 

Q.  You  say  their  condition  is  pitiable  and  miserable ;  how  so,  an( 
much  so  is  it? — A.  It  is  because  the  wages  of  coal  miners  are  to4 
They  are  ill-paid.  Then,  too,  they  suffer  from  the  truck  system.  I 
that  system  they  pay  100  j)er  cent,  more  for  what  they  buy  thai 
peo])]e  do.  Then  the  houses  they  live  in  are  extremely  miserable^ 
feel  particularly  for  any  branch  of  labor  in  this  country  it  in  the 
coal  miner.    lie  risks  his  life  day  after  day  for  a  mere  pittance.    1 
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time  bo  departs  from  the  ligbt  of  day  be  does  not  know  wbctber  be  will 
ever  see  it  again.  And  wbile  in  some  brancbes  it  does  not  require  much 
skill  to  be  a  miner,  in  others  it  does,  and  I  think  the  coal  miner  ought 
to  be  better  paid,  better  clothed,  better  housed,  and  better  fed  than 
he  is. 

THE  ENGLISH  MINEBS  BETTER  OFF. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  among  those  miners? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  my 
experience  among  the  coal  miners  in  England  I  may  hay  that  tbey  are 
really  better  cared  for  there  than  are  tbe  coal  miners  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  say  that  the  English  miner  gt-ts  as  much  money  for  his 
labor,  but  he  is  better  cared  for. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  more  comfort  during  the  yearf — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  Goveniment  there  has  taken  care  to  make  very  stringent  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  miners.  The  colliery  laws  control  all  tbe  mines 
there,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  here  to  make  equally 
strict  laws  to  apply  to  that  subject. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Of  what  nature  are  those  lawsf — A.  Well,  they  constitute  a  gen- 
eral shield  of  protection  thrown  around  the  workiugmau,  by  which  many 
of  the  evils  to  which  he  is  subject  iu  his  calling  are  obviate<l. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  of  the  provisions  of  those  laws. — A.  Well,  they 
have  regular  men  that  go  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  mines  be- 
fore tbe  men  can  go  to  work;  these  examiners  have  to  go  in  every  morn- 
ing immediately  before  tbe  men  go  into  the  mines,  to  see  that  tbey  are 
iu  fit  condition.  Then  the  truck  system  has  been  entirely  wiped  out 
there;  the  men  get  their  money  every  week. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Then  in  England  the  truck  system  was  mped  out  by  lawf — A.  It 
was  wiped  out  by  law, 

Q.  If  that  be  so,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  could  not  be  wiped  out  in 
this  country  by  lawt— A.  None  whatever;  it  can  be  wiped  out  by  law. 

Q.  You  have  seen  those  Pennsylvania  miners! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  look,  and  what  is  the  trouble  with  themf — A.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  these  miners  that  when  you  meet  them  in  our  city, 
Pittsburgh,  they  look  tolerably  tidy,  but  you  must  go  to  the  mines  or 
to  their  homes  to  see  them  in  their  regular  condition.  And  here  again 
I  want  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that  these  men  in  their  present  de- 
moralized state  8|)end  a  great  deal  of  money  for  drink.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  lower  the  status  of  the  man,  the  lower  are  his  habits  of  living. 

Q.  Do  you  infer  trom  that  that  it  is  less  the  duty  of  society  and  of 
the  Government  to  try  to  help  those  men  because  they  are  in  fault 
themselves,  or  is  it  all  the  more  necessary  on  that  account f — A.  All  the 
more  necessary. 

Q.  We  oftentimes  see  it  put  in  this  way:  *^They  are  poor,  miserable 
wretches;  let  them  go  because-  they  are  miserable."  That  is  not  your 
theory! — A.  That  is  not  our  theory. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  help  those  who  are  poor  and 
miserable  rather  than  those  who  are  not  so? — A.  Most  assuredly.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  where  men  are  placed  in  such  circumstances 
as  the^e  men  are  they  are  bound  to  go  lower  in  the  social  scale. 

Q.  Sometimes  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  these  poor  people 
would  not  smoke  and  drink  so  much  they  would  be  better  off  or  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  li\ing;  what  do  you  think  of  that  t — ^A.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  those  parties  that  talk  in  that  way  smoke  and  drink 
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a  great  deal  more  tbemBelves  than  tlie  people  that  tbey  say  oagbt 
to  Bmoke  and  drink  bo  mach. 

Q.  I  would  not  like  to  get  into  a  controTersy  with  yon,  but 
theory  ia,  I  take  it,  that  if  they  do  smoke  and  drink  imd  we  io  i 
pressed  conditioii,  it  is  all  the  more  the  duty  of  society  to  trj'  to 
them  and  elevate  themi — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  thluk  it  is  very  wrong,  I  aappose,  for  a  workini 
to  smoke  and  driuk  a  little  T — A.  Not  if  he  brieves  it  doea  him  t 

Q.  But  still  you  tbiuk  it  Is  linrtful  to  himf— A.  It  is  bartfnl  to 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Employers  have  asked  me  what  wa 
reason  that  the  men  driuk  so  much  or  smoke  so  moob,  and  when 
have  talked  to  me  in  that  way  I  hare  just  told  them  that  tbey 
doing  that  so  much  themselves  that  the  worldngmen  imitated  t 
The  only  diSerence  was  that  the  employer  drauk  as  macli  champ 
aa  the  workingman  drank  lager  beor.  If  the  maoafactarers  ani 
employers  would  remember  that  it  is  just  as  incamlieDt  upon  the 
it  is  upon  their  workmen  to  lead  a  higher  moral  life,  then  they  n 
set  a  higher  example  and  a  higher  standard  for  their  laborers.  I 
do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  make  the  charge  that  all  those  pi 
smoke  and  drink. 

Q.  Nor  do  yon  wish  it  to  be  uuderstood,  I  suppose,  that  you  n 
advise  the  laborers  to  smoke  and  driukt — A.  I  wonid  advise  titer 
to  smoke,  and  to  drink  no  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  tell  us  how  those  coal  miners  look  and 
they  are  so  wretched. — A.  Well,  I  could  not  explaia  it  to  yon — 1  < 
not  find  language  to  describe  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  worse  off  than  anybody  elsef — A.  I  i 
they  are.— those  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with.  It  is  the  coal  n 
that  I  am  referring  ta    I  have  not  mixed  much  among  the  iron  mi 

Q.  Do  you  know  much  aboat  the  coal  miners  in  Eastern  Pen 
vamal — A.  Ko,sir:  I  have  not  mixed  much  among  them;  butjutl 
from  the  accounts  that  I  have  heard  about  them,  the  amount  of  m 
the  miners  make  there  per  diem  is  a  little  higher  than  in  the  bitumi 
coul  ri-gions,  but  still  I  think  there  must  bo  a  good  deal  of  dissati 
tiou  among  them.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  the  coal  mi 
I  would  state  further  that  a  few  months  ago  in  our  section  there 
a  strike,  and  it  was  settled  under  the  new  Wallace  bill,  the  volm 
arbitration  bill,  and  the  award  was  an  advance  of  one-half  a  cent 
bushel  to  the  coal  miners. 

Q.  Who  were  the  arbitrators  T — A.  I  coold  not  Rive  yon  their  ns 
The  arbitration  was  held  by  so  many  of  the  workmen  and  so  mai 
the  coal  operators.  I  think  Judge  Fitzpatrick  and  Thomas  Mar 
were  on  the  arbitration. 

Q.  And  all  parties  acquiescedl — A.  Tes,  sir;  all  bnt  one  operab 

Q.  What  became  of  him  T — A.  Being  so  |K>werful  au<l  having 
men  under  his  thumb,  as  it  were,  he  would  not  pay  the  advance  ra 

Q.  Did  the  men  strikef — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  strong  euongh  to  striket — A.  They  were  st 
enough,  if  so  be  that  they  could  see  their  way  clear.  Bnt  there  ai 
many  foreigners  there;  the  coal  operators  have  been  importing  so  i 
labor  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  so  far  as  that  operator  was  concerned  that  arbitratioA  fi 
because  his  men  were  not  intelligent  enough  or  strong  eooa^  to  eul 
the  award  by  a  strike! — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  So  tliat  it  comes  back  again  to  yonr  original  proposiUoa,  tha 
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telligence  and  organization  are  tlie  real  remedies  for  tbese  tionbles  of 
the  workiugmen  9 — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  and  these  gentlemen  who  aecompany  yon  here  are  a  delega- 
tion from  your  association  api>oitited  to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
represent  your  interests  as  a  clas^f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  WOBONaMEN  APPBOYE  THIS  IlfVESTiaATION. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  laboring  men  of  Pittsburgh  in  your  labor  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  the  laboring  men  of  other  cities  in  the  West  (whose 
letters  we  have  here),  have  expressed  a  desire  to  you  and  to  this  com- 
mittee that  yon  should  be  heard  upon  these  subjects,  and  have  sent  you 
for  that  purpose. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  general  feeling  among  the  laboring  people  in  that  section  of 
the  country  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  committee  of  the  Senate  should 
be  appointed  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  hearing  the  facts,  as  they 
refipord  them,  relating  to  their  condition,  and  the  opinions  of  the  work- 
ingroen  in  relation  to  legislative  measures  for  their  relief  t — A.  Yes, 
most  assuredly.  I  will  state  hero  as  a  fact  that  the  workingnien  hail 
with  delight  the  appointment  of  this  committee  to  make  this  investiga- 
tion and  the  work  of  this  committee.  They  think  it  is  wise  and  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  committee  desires  that  every 
laboring  man  shall  be  heard  through  the  representatives  that  he  selects 
in  reganl  to  his  condition  and  his  opinions  as  to  the  measures  required  for 
relief  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  statement  on  that  point,  for  I  confess  that  my 
sympathies  are  very  greatly'  with  the  laboring  people,  and  i  am  in  favor 
of  whatever  practical  means  may  reasonably  be  adopted  to  extend  re- 
lief to  them  and  improve  their  condition  in  every  respect.  I  thuik  (dif- 
fering with  the  New  York  press  on  that  subject)  that  this  is  a  very 
g^rave  question  and  a  very  proper  question  for  either  *♦  rural  politicians'* 
or  ^^ city  politicians"  to  concern  themselves  with.  But  I  want  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  point  of  view,  and  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not 
entirely  practicable  under  our  form  of  government,  the  States  ha\ing 
ample  power  to  legislate  upon  all  that  concerns  the  important  relations 
of  the  people  to  each  other,  to  attain  such  legislative  relief  as  may  be 
wise  and  expedient,  whatever  that  may  be. — ^A.  I  would  say  that  I  have 
thought  that  was  very  possible;  but,  for  the  lack  of  the  information 
which  we  should  expect  to  get  through  this  national  industrial  bureau, 
we  would  fail  to  get  relief  in  that  way.  We  must  have  information 
that  we  can  treat  as  being  reliable  in  every  essential  respect.  The  great 
trouble  has  been  that  information  we  have  been  having  has  been  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  has  left  us  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind. 
Now,  I  can  say  for  myself  that  while  I  want  to  do  right,  I  want  to  know 
that  what  I  am  doing  is  right,  if  I  can  possibly  get  that  knowledge. 

By  the  Chaibican  : 

Q.  Yon  reason  by  mduction  t — A.  Yes ;  I  cannot  do  it  in  any  other 
way. 

By  Mr.  Gall: 

Q,  I  think  your  view  is  a  very  conservative,  forcible,  and  just  one.  T 
understand  you  to  say  that  yon  regard  this  committee  and  other  agen- 
cies like  it,  such  as  this  proposed  industrial  bureau^  as  proper  agencies 
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The  Witness.  Tes ;  bat  oar  laws  are  so  mach  more  liberal  with  them 
than  theirs  are  with  as  that  we  tiiink  it  is  very  anfetir. 

Mr.  Call.  Well,  those  are  great  ecoDomic  questions  which  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before  they  could  be  properly  formu- 
lated and  determined. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  refer  to  the  matter  only 
to  show  that  that  question  is  taking  up  a  great  deal  of  the  thought  of 
the  workingmen  that  I  affiliate  with. 

LAND  aRAHTS  TO  RAILROADS. 

Another  question  that  occupies  a  good  deal  of  their  thought  is  this 
gi\ing  to  those  railroad  companied  the  right  of  way  over  the  public 
lands,  and  these  great  land  grants,  so  that  they  can  build  their  roads 
and  water  their  stocks  so  that  their  dividends  are  not  paid  on  the  real 
investment,  but  on  a  fictitious  investment. 

Of  coarse  we  have  heard  the  argument  used  that  giving  away  so 
much  public  land  in  the  Western  country  increases  the  value  0£  the  lands 
that  are  retained  by  the  Government :  that  the  railroad  companies  are 
given  only  each  alternate  section,  and  that  that  increases  the  value  of 
the  sections  that  the  Government  keeps;  but  if  the  Government  itself 
had  built  the  railroads,  that  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  land 
just  as  much  and  the  public  would  have  all  the  lands. 

By  Mr.  Call: 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  State  legislation  providing  for  the  manner  of 
the  bailding  of  houses  and  their  internal  arrangements  with  regard  to 
comfort  and  health  (a  matter  which  would  be  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  State  and  municipal  authority),  would  not  that  to  a  great  extent  re- 
lieve the  evils  that  are  now  suffered  by  such  of  the  laboring  people  as  are 
now  compelled  to  live  in  confined  and  unhealthy  quarters! — A.  Yes;  I 
believe  it  would.  When  I  refer  to  the  English  workingmen  being  cared 
for  better  than  our  workingmen  are^  I  sim]>ly  refer  to  certain  legisla- 
tion which  they  have  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  has  been  neglected  in  this  country. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  range  of  legislation  of  that  character  would  seem 
to  be  within  the  control  of  the  States 9 — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  simply  re- 
mark in  that  connection  that  if  the  States  don't  look  after  the  interests 
of  their  citizens,  i)erhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  national  law. 

Q.  The  difflcaity  in  that  respect  is  that  you  would  have  to  change  the 
form  and  the  powers  of  our  Oovemment  as  they  are  now  adjusted  f — A. 
Well,  1  am  not  advocating  that;  but  I  May  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
necessary*,  if  the  results  could  not  be  obtained  any  other  way,  that  that 
change  should  take  place. 

Q.  The  tbeor;^'  of  oor  Government  is  that  for  local  purposes  there 
should  be  a  local  government  easily  accessible  to  the  people  who  are  to 
be  i^ected  by  such  legislation.  When  such  matters  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  legislative  power,  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  public 
opinion  extending  over  a  much  larger  area,  but  in  the  local  area  which 
is  affected  directly  by  such  legislation  the  opinion  of  the  people  cau  be 
more  resulily  influenced ! — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  principle  which  gives  to  the  State  governments  control  of  lo- 
cal affairs  and  to  the  national  Oovemment  the  control  of  national  affairs 
has  been  well  stated,  and  now  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  whether  the  in- 
terests of  the  laboring  men  are  entirely  local  or  are  national. — ^A.  They 
arevationaL 
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Q.  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  adequately  protected  and  cared  for  bj 
tbis  piecemeal,  hap-hazard  patchwork  legislation  that  will  be  sure  to 
take  place  if  you  leave  the  matter  to  State  authorities  t  There  are 
thirty-eight  States,  and  yon  want  the  same  law,  or  substantially  the 
same  law,  passed  in  all  of  them,  do  you  not  9 — A.  We  do. 

Q.  Then  you  must  necessarily  create  a  sentiment  covering  all  that 
territory  geographically,  and  all  the  people  that  the  nation  includes. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  having  done  that,  if  it  is  a  national  interest,  why  should  ik 
not  be  legislated  for  by  the  national  Government,  and  the  work  done 
all  at  once  t — ^A.  We  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that  if  laws  were  enacted 
on  a  satisfactory  scale  in  one  State,  other  States  would  have  to  follow. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  That  would  undoubtedly  have  more  effect  than  any  individual  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  would  have.  Take  Pennsylvania,  for  instance. 
Suppose  that  by  your  agitation  you  succeeded  in  producing  a  satisfac- 
tory ])nblic  opinion  in  tliat  State;  it  would  be  easier  to  do  that  than  to 
produce  that  public  opinion  in  all  of  the  United  States,  would  it  not  1^— 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Suppose  you  succeeded  in  that  and  got  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
to  adopt  such  sanitary  and  other  legislation  as  you  desired,  legislation 
regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  if  it  be  practicable  to  do  that,  and  pro- 
viding remedies  for  these  other  evils  of  which  the  workingmen  com- 
plain, would  not  the  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  legis- 
lation in  a  great  State  like  Pennsylvania  be  much  more  efficacious  in 
influencing  public  opinion  elsewhere  than  any  expressions  of  individual 
or  aggregate  opinion  that  could  be  reached  in  favor  of  any  prospective 
measure  f — A.  1  should  say  that  that  would  l)e  a  very  strong  argument, 
but  at  the Hame  time,  while  we  are,  through  our  organization,  instructing 
and  educating  the  workingmen  throughout  the  whole  limits  of  the  land, 
our  efforts  would  8imi)ly  be  retarded  by  this  law  going  into  effect  in 
some  States  and  not  into  others. 

Q.  But  my  point  is  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  undertake  to  change 
the  form  and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  as  now  constituteit, 
by  amending  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  to  endeavor  to  create  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  a  public  opinion  which  will  secure  such  legiHlntion  as  i!« 
desirable. — A.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  state  that  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  making  any  such  changes,  unless  the>  would  he  satisfactory  to 
the  ])eople  in  general.  1  do  not  believe  there  should  l>e  any  rhaii^>  in 
the  Constituticm  except  by  a*general  vote  of  the  i>eople.  There  is  *i 
nmch  difference  of  opinion  existing  among  learned  men  in  relation  t<o 
our  Constitution  that  i  conceive  that  all  this  legislation  is  prartieable 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists. 

Q.  There  is  nobody  in  the  world,  I  think,  who  will  argue  that  a  law 
prescribing  eight  hours  a  day  as  the  pn>per  limit  of  hibi»r  for  men  iiii- 
l»loyed  by  contractors,  say  in  the  State  of  IVnnsvlvania,  or  in  tin*  Stiit«» 
of  N4»w  York,  would  be  within  the  i>owerof  the  Fedi»ral  Gov«»rnnn»nf.i»r 
that  it  would  be  any  nion»  effectual  as  a  hiw  if  it  was  passe<l  than  if  it 
wjis  not  pass<*d. — A.  1  ilon't  wish  to  assume  that  tlie  FwlenilGuvrrn 
mciit  shouhl  legislate  for  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  unless  thi«  l.iw 
should  also  apply  to  every  other  State  in  the  Tnion. 

Q.  liUt  what  use  would  you  have  for  any  State  legislatun*  in  N'e^ 

York,  or  I'ennsylvania,  or  any  other  State,  if  the  Fwleral  Gov«Tnnieii: 

has  power  to  pass  such  laws ;  what  remains  for  the  Staite  govenimmts  to 

do  T — A.  I  am  not  pi-epared  to  enter  into  any  dis4-ussion  of  that  <pii*Mii»D 

now,  or  to  give  any  evidence  in  regard  to  it  further  than  what  I  liare 
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given.  I  believe  sach  qaestions  are  of  a  national  character  and  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  I  believe  tbej  Bhonld  be  decided  by  onr  national 
Congress ;  but  questions  of  a  local  nature  pertaining  to  the  States  aloncs 
tboste  should  be  dealt  with  and  legislated  upon  by  the  State  governments. 
Mr.  Gall.  Undoubtedly.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  to  a  certain  extent  taxation  and  the 
tariff — the  means  of  raising  revenue  for  the  General  Government — and, 
so  far  as  those  powers  enter  into  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  the  subject  is  a  pertinent  one  for  inquiry  by  this  com- 
mittee. So  far  as  regards  the  national  bureau  of  statistics  which 
you  propose,  that  is  undoubtedly  within  the  power  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  a  proper  subject  of  investigation  by  this  committee.  Again, 
the  question  of  postal  facilities  or  of  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
through  the  mails  or  in  any  other  approved  mode  comes  clearly  within 
the  purview  of  the  General  Government  and  within  the  scope  of  our 
investigation.  But  upon  these  other  questions  which  you  have  raised 
I  merely  suggest  whether  you  have  not  an  efficacious  form  of  relief 
within  your  reach  under  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  through 
the  action  of  the  State  legislatures. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  also  that  among  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  is  one  giving  to  Congress  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
of  commerce,  inter-State  as  well  as  external  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  assumption  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  take  ik)s- 
session  of  the  telegraph  as  it  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  iK)stal 
service,  and  to  control  and  regulate  fares  and  freights  so  fiar  as  they  re- 
late to  inter-State  commerce,  or  to  purchase  the  system  outright,  as  other 
Governments  have  done.  Now,  if  such  a  power  is  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  entire  subject-matter  of  commerce  and  those 
other  interests  that  I  have  referred  to,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it 
has  along  with  that,  by  necessary  implication,  a  right  to  legislate  so  far 
as  regards  the  interests  and  the  condition  of  the  working  people  whose 
li^^es  are  spent  in  promoting  those  interests  f — A.  In  our  estimation  there 
is  not  any  doubt.  We  think  that  whatever  is  of  national  application 
ought  to  be  acted  on  by  the  national  Congress. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  there  is  power  in  the  general  Congress,  which  was 
established  for  the  general  welfare,  you  want  it  exercii^for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  people  of  the  country,  because  that  is  a  national  ques- 
tion, as  you  understand  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  leave  to  the  judicial  and  other  powers  the  settlement  of 
the  extent  of  the  General  Government's  jurisdiction  t — A'.  Exactly. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add  t — ^A.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  I  wish  to  state. 


Nbw  Tobk,  Bqftewiber  7, 1883. 
William  Mabtin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t— Answer.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Q.  If  you  hold  any  office  in  connection  with  any  labor  organization 
please  state  what  it  is. — A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
dation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

Q.  Aside  from  your  official  position,  what  is  your  occupation  t — ^A.  I 
mm  an  iron  worker. 

74  C (5  LAW) 
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tho  grievunce  a  real  one  it  is  referred  to  what  we  call  the  district.  The 
association  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  over  each  district  thei-e 
is  a  vice-president  and  an  executive  committee.  All  grievances,  except 
questions  of  wages,  are  referred  to  this  committee.  This  committee 
then  meet  the  manager  or  the  superintendent  and  discuss  the  question 
at  issue,  and  generally  settle  it.  There  is  very  seldom  a  strike  grow- 
ing out  of  any  small  or  petty  grievance  that  may  arise  in  the  works. 
The  question  of  wages  is  settled  yearly.  Our  rules  require  that  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  any  member  of  the  organization  thinking  that 
he  is  not  getting  sufficient  wages  for  the  work  that  he  is  doing  has  the 
pri\i1ege  to  report  to  his  lodge  what  alterations  or  amendments  he 
would  like  to  have  made  in  the  scale  of  prices.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  got  a  Pittsburgh  scale  with  me;  I  have  run  out  of  those,  but  I  will 
leave  you  a  Wheeling  scale,  and  the  scale  of  the  fifth  district  also. 
When  any  member  of  the  organization  submits  his  proposition  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  open  lodge,  and  if  the  lodge  think  it  is  a  just  claim  they 
adopt  it  Then  it  is  sent  to  what  we  term  a  district  meeting,  composed 
of  delegates  elected  Arom  every  lodge  in  that  district ;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  association  is  divided  into  eight  districts. 

Q.  How  large  are  those  districts  f — A.  The  first  district  comprises 
Allegheny  and  Armstrong  Counties. 

Q.  A  State  like  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  several  districts  t — A. 
Tes,  sir;  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  three  districts. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  there  were  eight  districts  for  the  whole  coun- 
try f — A.  Eight  districts  for  the  whole  association.  These  changes  in 
prices  that  are  required  by  the  members  proposing  them  are  submitted 
to  the  district,  which  is  composed  of  so  many  delegates  elected  from 
each  lodge  in  the  district.  At  that  meeting  all  the  propositions  that 
have  been  sent  in  by  lodges  to  the  district  are  considered,  and  such  of 
them  as  the  district  think  are  just  they  adopt,  and  such  as  they  do 
not  think  are  just  they  do  not  adopt.  The  changes  that  they  think  just, 
and  which  they  adopt,  they  refer  to  what  we  call  a  scale  convention, 
which  is  composed  of  delegates  elected  from  each  district  convention  in 
accordance  with  the  meml^rship  in  the  district,  one  member  for  every 
three  hundred  members  of  the  organization  in  the  district.  To  that  scale 
convention  are  referred  the  changes  that  each  district  asks  for  in  the 
scale  of  prices,  and  those  that  that  meeting  adopt  are  presented  to  the 
manufacturers  as  being  what  we  require  for  our  next  year's  wages.  We 
then  meet  the  manufacturers  in  conference  yearly  and  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  them. 

Q.  Then  the  manufacturers  recognize  you  and  consent  to  meet 
yout — A.  Yes,  they  do ;  in  Pittsburgh  and  west  of  Pittsburgh.  In  fact, 
they  recognize  us  in  Philadelphia  and  one  or  two  other  places  east.  They 
meet  and  discuss  q^uestions  with  us  and  generally  we  agree.  We  failed 
to  agree  a  year  ago  this  summer,  and  had  quite  a  long  siege  of  it,  over 
four  months  of  a  strike. 

Q.  Then  you  and  the  employers  do  actually  reason  together  t — A.  Oh, 
yes.  We  did  last  June.  The  manufacturers  asked  for  a  reduction  of 
half  a  dollar  i)er  ton  for  boiling,  boiling  being  the  basis  of  all  the  wages 
in  the  scale.  We  objected  and  we  discusse<l  the  question  and  gave  our 
reasons  why  we  objected  to  any  reduction,  and  they  finally  consented  to 
sign  the  scale  of  prices  paid  to  us  for  the  last  year. 

Q.  I  sup]>ose  you  have  been  present  personally  at  many  of  those  dis- 
cussions t — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  observed  on  such  occasions  do  you  think  the 
workingmen  are  actually  competent  to  talk  over  such  a  matter  witk 
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the  employers  T  Do  yon  think  they  know  enough  to  do  that  t— A.  U 
experience  in  that  respect  is  this :  I  think  there  is  no  man.  no  matter  wh 
he  is,  that  is  as  capable  of  discussing  the  question  of  toe  proper  pri< 
for  any  particular  kind  of  labor  as  the  man  who  is  employed  to  do  i 
There  is  no  man  so  competent  to  discuss  that  as  the  man  himself. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  see  any  reason  why  in  this  kind  of  inteUeotoi 
conflict  or  collision  the  workiDgmen  should  not  take  care  of  themselvc 
and  vindicate  their  title  to  consideration  as  the  equals  of  their  emploj 
ers  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not.  Further,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  reoof 
nized  as  an  organization  by  the  Western  manufacturers,  and  I  see  n 
reason  why  workingmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  organize;  and,fiirthei 
more,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  choose  aom 
one  to  represent  them  in  their  dealing  with  the  manu&ctnrers.  A  nmi 
ber  of  men  get  together  and  they  conclude  that  they  will  organijee 
company  and  go  into  business,  buUd  a  rolling  mill  or  open  a  c<ml  miiK 
or  go  into  some  other  kind  of  business.  Perhaps  ten  or  twelve  of  then 
come  together  in  that  way  and  they  always  select  some  <me  or  more  mei 
to  represent  them  and  do  their  business;  and  I  can't  see  why  the  wad 
ingmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  principle  i 
certainly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  that  system  elsewher 
than  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  that  vicinity  9  Do  you  think  it  would  work  ii 
New  York! — A.  It  should  apply  there  or  in  any  otiier  city. 

Q.  In  Boston,  for  example  9 — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  Athens  of  America  the  workingme] 
could  talk  with  the  employers,  the  manufacturers  t — ^A.  I  think  sa 

Q.  Ton  really  think  that  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  evei 
there Y — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  tb 
country  are  confined  to  the  employers  t — ^A.  No,  sir  j  not  by  any  means 
We  think  we  have  just  as  good  and  intelligent  men  m  our  ranks  to-dai 
as  they  have  among  the  mUlionaires. 

Q.  You  have  been  among  the  millionaires  yourself,  I  suppose.— A 
Kot  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  between  Uu 
brain  power  of  one  class  of  men  and  that  of  another,  or  are  men  aboo: 
all  alike  when  they  have  a  fair  chance  to  meet  each  other  and  dis 
cuss  their  mutual  interests) — ^A.  If  men  have  a  fair  chance  there  is  noi 
very  much  difference.  Taking  the  laborers  as  a  class,  there  is  room  fd 
improvement  in  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  employers. 

Q.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  both,  you  think t — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  both. 

Q.  In  which  is  there  most  room  for  improvement,  intellectually  aiMJ 
morally  t — ^A.  Well,  among  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  Because  they  are  more  numerous  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  you  have  some  among  the  laboring  class  who  an 
able  to  represent  the  interests  of  labor  in  discussion  with  the  empk^- 
erst — A.  Yes,  sir:  we  certainly  do. 

Q.  And  some  wno  are  the  equals  of  any  on  the  other  side  T — ^A.  Yes, 
the  equals  of  any. 

ABBITBATION. 

'SoWj  there  is  one  iK)int  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  more  eta 
than  111*.  Jarrett  made  it  yesterday.  That  is  in  referenoe  to  arUtratlOD. 
The  question  was  asked,  when  tibe  manufiacturers  and  llieir  Troddnf  * 
men  meet  in  conference  on  a  question  of  wages,  and  th^  fiiil  to  agM^ 
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how  do  they  come  to  a  settlement  t    Now,  our  association  is  opposed  to 
arbitration  at  present. 

Q.  Opposed  to  arbitration  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  an  association  it  is  op- 
posed to  it ;  but  if  there  conid  be  some  way  devised  whereby  capital 
wonid  be  satisfied  with  a  certain  percentage  of  return  on  the  invest- 
ment I  rather  think  that  our  association  would  agree  to  adopt  arbitra- 
tion an  a  means  of  settling  these  questions  of  wages.  But  until  that  is 
done  I,  myself  personally,  would  bitterly  oppose  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Even  were  that  the  case  to-day  it  would  require,  as  Mr.  Jar- 
n*tt  siiid,  a  ver>'  strong  organization  on  both  sides  to  enforce  the  awards 
of  the  arbitration  tribunal.  If  such  boards  of  arbiti-ation  were  Cbtab- 
lished  to-day  and  questions  of  wages  were  submitted  to  them  it  would 
be  in  this  way :  The  workingmen  would  select  a  committee  to  represent 
them  and  transact  their  business,  and  the  employers  would  select  a  com- 
mittee to  transact  their  business.  Those  committees  would  meet  in 
conference  and  would  discuss  the  question.  At  the  disposal  of  that 
joint  committee  would  be  the  books  of  the  company,  showing  what  they 
had  been  making  during  the  last  year,  showing  their  product,  and  all 
the  necessary  information.  If  that  committee  should  fail  to  agree  the 
question  would  then  be  sent  to  an  arbitrator  who  would  also  be  fur- 
nished with  this  information.  In  due  time — it  would  not  extend  to  two 
or  three  yearb,  as  you  seemed  to  think  yesterday,  because  questions  of 
wages  do  not  run  that  long  a  time — in  due  time  the  arbitrator  would 
give  a  decision.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  the  demand  was  for  10 
per  cent,  advance  in  wages ;  that  demand  would  be  sent  to  the  arbi- 
trator, and  we  will  suppose  that  he  would  decide  that  the  working- 
men  were  not  entitled  to  that  advance,  so  that  the  award  would  he 
against  them.  Now,  you  want  to  know,  as  I  understand  you,  how  that 
would  afiect  the  business  or  the  trade.  Of  course,  in  the  mean  time, 
all  the  mills  could  be  running  while  this  question  was  being  discussed, 
and  after  the  award  was  given  the  association  on  our  side  would  force 
the  mou  to  go  to  work  at  the  rate  awarded.  Wo  would  have  to  do  that , 
in  justice  to  ourselves  as  an  association. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  award  was  the  other  way ;  suppose  the  arbitrator 
decided  tliat  the  demand  should  be  gninted,  and  the  employer  did  not 
see  fit  to  abide  by  the  award,  how  would  it  bef — A.  In  that  case  we 
would  expect  the  employers'  association  to  comi>el  the  employer  to  obey 
the  award. 

Q.  But  how  could  they  <5ompel  that? — A.  It  would  require  a  strong 
organization  on  each  side. 

Q.  But  how  could  they  compel  an  employer  to  accept  the  awanl  if  he 
refused  to  <lo  it,  even  if  they  had  a  strong  organization! — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  very  honorable  firm  of  gentlemen  who  would 
connect  themselves  with  an  association  of  that  kind  and  then  wriggle 
out  of  the  award. 

Q.  That  is  very  true.  If  men  would  keep  their  agreements  always 
there  would  be  no  trouble  and  no  occasion  for  any  litigation,  but  that 
does  not  meet  this  difficulty. — A.  Well,  the  emplovers'  association  could 
4-omi)el  it  by  a  fine,  or  in  any  other  way  they  chose  to  adopt. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  employer  said,  "I  won't  pay  your  fine;"  then 
how  would  you  arrange  the  matter? — A.  I  don't  know  myself  how  you 
would  get  around  that. 

Q.  The  final  tribunal,  after  all,  then,  would  be  a  strike  or  the  courts, 
would  it  notf — A.  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  your  idea  that  facilities  for  acUustment  on  the  arbitration 
|ilau  are  desirable  t — ^A.  I  have  never  found  a  case  of  the  kind  that  yoa 
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the  employers  T  Do  yoa  think  they  know  enough  to  do  thatt — ^A.  My 
experience  in  that  respect  is  this :  I  think  there  is  no  man,  no  matter  who 
he  is,  that  is  as  capable  of  discussing  the  question  of  the  proper  price 
for  any  particular  kind  of  labor  as  the  man  who  is  employed  to  do  it. 
There  is  no  man  so  competent  to  discuss  that  as  the  man  himself. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  see  any  reason  why  in  this  kind  of  intellectual 
conflict  or  collision  the  workiogmen  should  not  take  care  of  themselves 
and  vindicate  their  title  to  consideration  as  the  equals  of  their  employ- 
ers t — A.  !No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Further,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  recog- 
nized as  an  organization  by  the  Western  manufacturers,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  workingmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  organize;  and,  further- 
more, I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  choose  some 
one  to  represent  them  in  their  dealing  with  the  manufacturers.  A  num- 
ber of  men  get  together  and  they  conclude  that  they  will  organize  a 
company  and  go  into  business,  build  a  rolling  mill  or  open  a  coal  mine, 
or  go  into  some  other  kind  of  business.  Perhaps  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
come  together  in  that  way  and  they  always  select  some  one  or  more  men 
to  represent  them  and  do  their  business;  and  I  can't  see  why  the  work- 
ingmen should  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  principle  ia 
certainly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  that  system  elsewhere 
than  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  that  vicinity  9  Do  you  think  it  would  work  in 
New  Yorkt — ^A.  It  should  apply  there  or  in  any  other  dty. 

Q.  In  Boston,  for  example  9 — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  Athens  of  America  the  workingmen 
could  talk  with  the  employers,  the  manufacturers  t — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Ton  really  think  that  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  even 
there Y — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  the 
country  are  confined  to  the  employers  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means. 
We  think  we  have  just  as  good  and  intelligent  men  in  our  ranks  to-day 
as  they  have  among  the  millionaires. 

Q.  You  have  been  among  the  millionaires  yourself,  I  suppose.— A. 
Not  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  between  the 
brain  power  of  one  class  of  men  and  that  of  another,  or  are  men  about 
all  alike  when  they  have  a  fair  chance  to  meet  each  other  and  dis- 
cuss their  mutual  interests) — ^A.  If  men  have  a  fair  chance  there  is  not 
very  much  difference.  Taking  the  laborers  as  a  class,  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  employers. 

Q.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  both,  you  think  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir  f 
in  both. 

Q.  In  which  is  there  most  room  for  improvement,  intellectaally  and 
morally  t — ^A.  Well,  among  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  Because  they  are  more  numerous  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  you  have  some  among  the  laboring  class  who  ai« 
able  to  represent  the  interests  of  labor  in  discussion  with  the  employ- 
ers t — A.  Yes,  sir:  we  certainly  do. 

Q.  And  some  wlio  are  the  equals  of  any  on  the  other  side  t — ^A.  Yes^ 
fhe  equals  of  any. 

ABBITRATION. 

Now^  there  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  more  cfeftr 
than  111*.  Jarrett  made  it  yesterday.  That  is  in  referenoe  to  arbitrataoo. 
The  question  was  aaked,  when  the  manofiictarers  and  their  workhiK- 
JDeD  meet  in  oonliBreiioe  on  a  qoeetion  of  wages,  and  thv  ^Ul  to  mgnb^ 
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how  do  they  come  to  a  settlement  T    Now,  our  asBociation  is  opposed  to 
arbitration  at  present. 

Q.  Opposed  to  arbitration f — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  an  association  it  is  op- 
posed to  it ;  bat  if  there  could  be  some  way  devised  whereby  capital 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  certain  percentage  of  return  on  the  invest- 
ment I  rather  think  that  our  association  would  agree  to  adopt  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  these  questions  of  wages.  But  until  that  is 
done  I,  myself  personally,  would  bitterly  oppose  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Even  were  that  the  case  to-day  it  would  require,  as  Mr.  Jar- 
ntt  siiid,  a  ver>'  strong  organization  on  both  sides  to  enforce  the*  awards 
of  the  arbitration  tribunal.  If  such  boards  of  arbitration  wore  Cbtab- 
lished  today  and  questions  of  wages  were  submitted  to  them  it  would 
be  in  this  way :  The  workingmen  would  select  a  committee  to  represent 
them  and  transact  their  business,  and  the  employers  would  select  a  com- 
mittee to  transact  their  business.  Those  committees  would  meet  in 
conference  and  would  discuss  the  question.  At  the  disposal  of  that 
joint  committee  would  be  the  books  of  the  company,  showing  what  they 
had  been  making  during  the  last  year,  showing  their  product,  and  all 
the  necessary  information.  If  that  committee  should  fail  to  agree  the 
question  would  then  be  sent  to  an  arbitrator  who  would  also  be  fur- 
nished with  this  information.  In  due  time — it  would  not  extend  to  two 
or  three  years,  us  you  seemed  to  think  yesterday,  because  questions  of 
wages  do  not  run  that  long  a  time — in  due  time  the  arbitrator  would 
give  a  decision.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  the  demand  was  for  10 
per  cent  advance  in  wages ;  that  demand  would  be  sent  to  the  arbi- 
trator, and  we  will  suppose  that  he  would  decide  that  the  working- 
men  were  not  entitletl  to  that  advance,  so  that  the  award  would  be 
against  them.  Now,  you  want  to  know,  as  I  understand  you,  how  that 
would  afiect  the  business  or  the  trade.  Of  course,  in  the  mean  time, 
ull  the  mills  could  be  running  while  this  question  was  being  discussed, 
and  after  the  award  was  given  the  association  on  our  side  would  force 
the  nuin  fn  go  to  work  at  the  rate  awarded.  Wo  would  have  to  do  that , 
in  justice  to  ourselves  as  an  association. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  award  was  the  other  way ;  suppose  the  arbitrator 
decided  that  the  demand  should  be  granted,  and  the  employer  did  not 
see  fit  to  abide  by  the  award,  how  would  it  bet — A.  In  that  case  we 
would  expect  the  employers'  association  to  comi)el  the  employer  to  obey 
the  awanl. 

Q.  But  how  could  they  <5onipel  that! — A.  It  would  require  a  strong 
organization  on  each  side. 

Q.  But  how  could  they  compel  an  employer  to  accept  the  awanl  if  he 
refused  to  <lo  it,  even  if  they  had  a  strong  organization  f — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  it  wouM  be  a  very  honorable  firm  of  gentlemen  who  would 
connect  themselves  with  an  association  of  that  kind  and  then  wriggle 
4»ut  of  the  award. 

Q.  That  is  very  true.  If  men  would  keep  their  agreements  always 
there  would  be  no  trouble  and  no  occasion  for  any  litigation,  but  that 
4loes  not  meet  this  difiiculty. — A.  Well,  the  emplovers'  association  could 
4'omiH^l  it  by  a  fine,  or  in  any  other  way  they  chose  to  adopt. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  emph)yer  said,  "I  won't  pay  your  fine;"  then 
how  would  you  arrange  the  matter? — A.  I  don't  know  myself  how  you 
would  get  around  that. 

Q.  The  final  tribunal,  after  all,  then,  would  be  a  strike  or  the  courts, 
would  it  nott — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  your  idea  that  facilities  for  acyustment  on  the  arbitration 
l>luu  are  desirable  t — ^A.  I  have  never  found  a  case  of  the  kind  that  yoa 
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are  talking  about.  I  don't  know  whether  any  such  cases  have  occorred 
or  not;  I  am  not  sare.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  men  should  re- 
fuse to  go  to  work  at  the  rate  of  the  award,  our  association  would  do 
its  best  to  furnish  men  to  supply  that  mill.  That  is  how  we  on  our  side 
would  carry  out  the  award.  If  the  men  of  any  one  mill  were  to  refuse 
to  work  in  accordance  with  the  award  given  by  the  arbitrator,  whether 
it  was  for  as  or  against  as,  our  association  would  try  to  fill  that  mill  for 
the  employer  and  keep  his  work  going. 

Q.  And  you  probably  would  expel  the  men  who  had  refused  to  abide 
by  the  rules  of  your  order  ? — A.  We  certainly  would. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  expulsion  from  the  order  looked  upon  by 
your  members  as  a  very  severe  penalty? — A.  Very  severe,  indeed. 

Q.  In  what  way  t — A.  Well,  they  are  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
among  the  men  in  the  mills  where  they  work,  seeing  that  they  have 
done  something  that  has  caused  their  expulsion. 

Q.  They  are  considered  disgraced! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  employment 
afterwards  f — A.  Sometimes  it  is ;  not  very  frequently.  Of  course  they 
can  obtain  employment,  but  they  have  not  got  the  conMenoe  of  the 
men  working  alongside  of  them  or  their  good  will ;  they  will  refuse  to 
associate  with  them  or  help  them,  or  aid  them  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Q.  Then  those  men  are  ostracised  somewhat! — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  You  have  not,  so  far,  found  arbitration  very  essential  to  you  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  because  you  settle  your  difQculties  by  a  oonferenee 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  that  obviates  the  necessity  and  danger  of  strikes,  as  a 
rule! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  but  few  strikes  ! — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Are  strikes  more  or  less  numerous  than  they  were  before  your 
organization  was  effected? — A.  Very  much  less. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  organization  has  resulted  in  the  diminution  of 
'  strikes — do  you  think  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  organization  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  diminution  of  strikes  ! — A.  Well,  that  is  rec4>ir- 
nized  by  the  employers  as  well  as  by  our  own  men. 

EMPLOYEES  WHO  RECOGNIZE   THE   IRON-WORKEUS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  emi)loyers,  where  your  system  prevails, 
towards  your  organization  and  towards  that  plan  of  settling  difficul- 
ties ! — A.  It  is  good — very  good;  in  fact  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  would  rather  deal  with  organized  than  with  unorganized  labitr. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  the  employers  that  give  uttoranee  to  that  si'nti- 
ment! — ^A.  B.  F.  Jones,  David  B.  Oliver,  ami  II.  W.  Oliver  are  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Is  the  lastnameil  the  gentleman  who  was  a  memlwr  of  the  taritT 
commission? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  are  others — A.  F.  Keating,  D. 
W.  Potter,  of  Chicago;  John  J.  Williams,  of  Youngstown  ;  T.  F.  15ov 
land,  of  Philadelphia ;  Thomas  Carnegie,  a  bn)ther  of  Andn»w  Carnegie ; 
Mr.  Neideringhaus,  of  Saint  Louis ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Wheeling,  and 
others. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  reganl  to  those  largo  establishments  that  have  b^vn 
mentioned  hen*,  the  Cambria  and  the  Edgar  Thomson  works! — A.  Wr 
have  no  lociU  organization  in  the  Cambria  works.    They  will  not  ad 
mit  of  it  there.     We  have  our  organization,  though,  in  the  Eilgur 
Thomson  works,  and  they  recognize  us  and  treat  with  as. 
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Q.  So  &r  as  yon  know,  is  that  a  satisfactory  way  of  settling  these 
difficulties — satisfEustoiy.  I  mean,  to  the  proprietors  of  Uie  Edgar  Thom- 
son Iron  Works  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  had  the  same  experience  with 
them  that  we  have  had  with  other  mill  owners  in  Pittsburgh.  In  fiact 
I  have  known  instances  where  some  little  grievance  would  arise  in  the 
Edgar  Thomson  works,  and  where  they  would  send  for  us  to  come  out 
and  try  and  settle  the  difficulty  for  them — so  favorable  are  they  to  the 
association. 

Q.  As  to  the  geueral  tendency  among  employers  of  men  in  your  busi- 
ness, what  have  you  to  say  t  Is  it  getting  to  be  more  friendly  or  less 
friendly  to  your  association! — ^A.  More  friendly  West;  less  friendly 
East. 

Q.  East  of  what  point  t — A.  East  of  Braddock  (which  is  a  few  miles 
east  of  Pittsburgh),  where  the  Edgar  Thomson  works  are  located. 

Q.  In  which  direction,  east  or  west,  is  the  predominant  interest  in  the 
iron  trade,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  t — ^A.  At  Pittsburgh  and  west  of 
there. 

Q.  So  that  the  general  tendency  among  employers  is  favorable  to  your 
organization  and  its  method  of  adjusting  the  prices  for  labor! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  other  points  that  you  desire  to  bring  to  our  attention  t — ^A. 
As  I  said  when  I  started  out,  Mr.  Jarrett  has  covered  about  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subject. 

THE  WORKINOMEN  VERY  FAVORABLE  TO  THIS  INYESTIOATION. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  us  whether  the  working  people  of  the  country  look  upon 
this  investigation  as  a  sham  and  a  fraud,  or  do  they  regard  it  as  some- 
thing that  is  desirable  to  have  t — ^A.  They  look  upon  this  investigation, 
sir,  as  a  thing  that  it  is  desirable  to  have,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the 
first  workingmansay  that  this  committee  should  not  have  been  directed 
to  make  this  investigation,  or  that  it  is  a  farce,  or  any  of  these  things 
that  I  see  stated  in  the  iN'ew  York  press  with  reference  to  it.  All  the 
workingmen  that  I  have  spoken  to  are  very  favorable  to  this  committee 
and  its  object  and  its  work,  and  they  expect  to  attain  some  good  from 
its  labors. 

MR.  JARRETT'S  statements  ABOUT  THE  WORKINOMEN  AND  THE 

PRESS  INDORSED. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Jarrett's  statement  in  reply  to  questions  put  by 
Senator  Gall,  in  regard  to  what  the  workingmen  believe  about  the  work 
of  this  committee,  and  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  leading  newspapers 
representing  both  parties ;  was  his  statement  correct  or  otherwise  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  working  people  and  the  attitude  of  the  press  toward 
the  working  i>eople  of  the  country  t— A.  I  indorse  what  he  said,  every 
word  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Call  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
in  the  West,  so  far  as  you  know  it,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  skilled 
trades,  is  such  as  to  require  some  kind  of  legislation,  either  State  or 
Federal,  for  their  relief. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  there  are  some 
measures  very  necessary. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  any  information  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
general  condition  in  life  of  those  working  people,  in  respect  to  the  com* 
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forts  of  life  they  eigoy,  and  the  opportanities  they  have  to  educate  their 
children  and  to  make  provision  for  old  aget  What  has  been  your  ob- 
servation as  to  their  condition  in  respect  to  these  matters  t — ^A.  My 
bnsiiness  being  in  the  office,  it  has  not  permitted  me  to  get  ont  among 
oar  men  as  extensively  as  Mr.  Jarrett  has  been,  and  I  would  not  feel 
free  to  speak  on  that  subject  with  so  much  confidence  as  he  can. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  does  it  corresxK>nd  to  his  t — ^A.  It 
does,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  our  men. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  do  you  regard  the  compensation  that  the  laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  receive,  as  adequate  for  their  support  comfortably 
in  those  communities  t — A.  In  some  instances  it  is,  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  not.  There  is  a  class  of  unskilled  labor  that  is  veiy  poorly  paidi,  not 
sufficiently  paid,  in  fact,  to  house  and  clothe  the  people  and  educate  their 
families. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  are  yon  not  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  a  skilled  workman  yourself! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  percentage  of  profit  that  is 
derived  from  the  investment  of  capital  in  that  kind  of  manofactore  dar- 
ing the  last  few  years  t — ^A.  !N'o,  sir ;  so  far,  we  have  no  means  or  meth- 
ods of  getting  at  that  information. 
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Contracts. 

Forms  required  of  employ^  .*. 198-200 

Convict  Labor. 

Objections  to 255, 462, 570, 581,  IKVl 

Co-operation. 

Benefitsof 92,354,355,375,413,511,602.1014,1157 

Pottery  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 5,6,5 

Co-operative  Stores. 

Kni^ht.s  of  Labor 5,33 

Rorhdiile  plan  of 35,36 

Corporations.    ( See  Franchisss.  ) 
Costello^  John. 

Testimony  of 235-:^ 

Cotton  Factories.    {See  also  Mill  Opbratives.) 

Profits  of 666 

Cotton  Ties. 

Mauntactnre  in  United  States  of 1133 

Cunningham,  Sons  &  Co. 

Obnoxious  rules  in  factory  of !» 

Curran.  Thomas  J, 

TesHmonpof e»-<»^ 

Free  snips 83h 

Iron  ship-bnilding 836 

Ship-builders' wages 839,  »K) 

I>anbiiry,  Ckmneoiicui. 

Strike  of  hat-makers  in 860 


-^ Wages  Midlionis  of  labor  of ^•.-...  W^ 

Owiiliaiik    (te  WossnoiaDi's  Dwsuoraft.) 
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Bast  Xiiverpool,  Ohio. 

Co-operatiYe  pottery  ftt 5,6,8, 199 

Edmondflton,  Gabriel, 

TeBiimonyof 547-557 

Carpenter's  wages 552 

Corporations • 521 

GoTemment  employes •• ...•••. • 547,665 

Qovemment  work • 555 

Patent  laws 550 

Remedies  snggested 653 

Strikes. 548 

BduoaHon.    (Sm  also  Industbial  Schools.) 

Benefit  of Q9» 

Compnlsory 582,680,1129 

Blght-hoiir  Law. 

Enforcement  of 88,297-301,328-331,378,403,461,563,682,615,680,791 

Bmployera. 

Combinations  of 205,206 

Liability  acts  for 245, 246, 24&-260, 254, 406, 584, 588 

Objections  to  labor  organizatioDS  by • 8,79,89 

Obnoxious  rules  made  by 8,9,79,80,85 

Political  intimidation  by 444 

Stores  kepi  by 32,33,34,35,1154 

Brnployers  and  Zhnploy^a. 

Contracts  between 198-209 

SelaHonM  between 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Layton  relative  to 8, 14, 15, 16, 37, 38, 39 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Foster  relative  to 49,419 

Testimony  of  Mr.  McClelland  relative  to 211-213,217-223, 682 

Testimony  ot  Mr.  McGuire  relative  to 361 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Carl  relative  to 416 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Strasser  relative  to 466 

Testimony  of  Mr.  George  relative  to 467 

Testimony  of  Mr.  McLogan  relative  to 576-579 

Testimony  of  Mr.  PoUner  relative  to 600 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Qreen  relative  to 954-058 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Qonld  relative  to 1088 

Bmploy^. 

Complaints  of 574,575 

Needs  of 142,143 

Organization  of.    (See  Labor  Oboanizations. ) 

PoUtical  intimidation  of 341,342 

Protection  of 245,246,248-260,254,406,584,588 

Relative  condition  in  England  and  United  States 841-843 

Relative  condition  in  Europe  and  America 868 

Bmp]oy6s  of  United  States.    (^00  aUo  Eioht-houb  Law.) 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 647,665 

Bnciineers. 

Wages  of 665 

BnslAnd.    (See  Grbat  BRrrAix.) 

fiuiope. 

Cigar-makers' associations  in • • 463 

Condition  of  workingmen  in 336,336,339 

Statistics  of  strikes  In 906-20B 

Faotorr  Hands.    (See  Mill  Operatives.) 

Fill  River,  Maeeaohueette, 

Cloth  production  in 631 

Condition  of  mill  operatives  in • 646 

Labor  troubles  in • 632 

Strikes  in 632 

Tabulated  financial  statement  of  fkotorieiin 83 

Families. 

Tabulated  statement  of  sice  of  families  of  mill  operatiTes  in  Ifassaehn* 
setts 7S 

Fsims  and  Panning. 

Agrionltnral  labor 40,61.01,710,712,909 

Profits  of i 722-787 

Large  and  small  fimos 734^40,969, 1061 

Tariff  protection  of 1016 

Tenant  system •••  —•787-791^968 
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Federation  of  Labor. 

Organization  of 411,654 

Female  Iiabor. 

Amount  employed  in  lUinoiB,  MaflsaohnsettSy  Kew  York,  Ohio,  and 

Pennsylvania 292 

Cigar-makerB 453,597 

Manofaotoring  establishmenti 70,71,72 

Mill  operatiyee 59,69,70,75,647 

Printers v 44,45,46 

Saleswomen 72 

Shopgirls 284 

Tailoresses  •■   ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«••••••••••  284 

Telegraph  operatoral'LIII  "II..  - 1 116, 156, 190, 191 

Finnerty,  Joseph  T. 

Testimony  of 740-746 

Food. 

Advance  in  price  of 57,58 

Foreioi  Labor. 

Degraded  character  of 336,337 

Importation  of S7»-^i82, 834, 335, 338, 683, 680, 791, 810, 1139 

Preponderance  in  the  West  of 607 

Foreim  Veaaels* 

Objections  to  American  r^istry  of. 836, 1018,  lOM 

Foster,  Frank  K, 

Te$UrMny<ff 41-03,667-669 

Arbitration ..••..•••••  ••••••••....^  ...•••••••••••  ••..•• ....      85,88 

Agricultural  laborers .' 51,52 

Bnrean  of  labor  statistics 87 

Chorches 49,50 

Conspiracy  laws 90 

Co-operation 92 

Eight-hour  law 88 

Female  and  chi^d  labor  in  factories 69,69,70-75,91 

French  Canadian  mill  operatives 66,67,68,09 

Hours  of  labor 88,89,90,6K0 

Labor  organizations 667 

Marriage 4^* 

Mill  operatives 52-57, 89, 7r>-^l 

Printers,  wages,  social  condition,  dc^.,  of 41-49 

Relations  between  employers  ana  employes 49 

Tenement  houses 60-67 

Wages  and  cost  of  living 57,.'^ 

Foster,  IF.  H. 

Testimony  of 402-413 

Apprentices 406 

Arbitration 404 

Cincinnati  workmen MJ^ 

Co-operation 413 

Eight-honr  law 403 

EmployersMiability  act 40ii» 

Relations  between  employers  and  employits 410 

Trades  onions 402, 403. 410-4 W 

Franohiaes. 

Character  of 59 

Interest  of  the  people  in 5:A^r»^ 

Limitation  on  profits  of ^: 

Objections  to 551, 1«C9 

Originating  of 533 

Freedmen's  Ezodoa. 

Cau8<>»of 342,343 

Free  Ships. 

Objt^ctions  to 836,  lOl*^.  10S4 

Motive  of  movement  in  1870  for 103L* 

Freight  Handlers. 

Strike  in  New  York  of 810 

Wagesaod  laborof , „ V% 
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(Sor  llnx.  QPKKAxnm.) 

■■■■■■I  j^. 4m-BU    J 

Aawwiatfd  Pms  and  WatcnUiikB  TekgE^pii  Oo^pttny 481,48a^to6/ 

ChiDOte  ifflini^Tatmi  ..... 580 

Co^ypermtioQ - 511 

DifltzibmioD  <rf  vettUh 488 

Gcrremment  tekg^nph 480,483 

Labor  eomliinmrinni .. . 490,497 

Land  ovncnhip Ml,  469, 490^196, 498-^01, 503-^05 

LABdiODta 473,477 

LmodUx 513,515,581 

Xachmeiy 408 

MoDopolj 407 

Orer-pfftidnctioii .................. .............. 471 

Relatioos  belli  e«i  cmpk^^et  and  cmployit 584 

SocUlim 584 

Samptnaiy  laws 514 

Tariff 478.518,583 

Taxation 505 

Wages  in  En^aad  and  United  States 517     ' 


Organization  andpajof 819 

amjftf/. 270-301,  361-382, 085-667 

Arbitration 377 

Cigar-makers 271-876 

Cigar-maken^  onion 368 

OXoes^N.T 276-878 

Co-operation 375 

District  mwawinger  boys 885 

Freigbt-bandlers 278 

Hoors  of  labor 893-301,361 

Milwaakee  cisar-makers*  strike 279-888 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks 886 

Remedies  suggested 378-383 

Shop-girls 884 

Statisticsof  mannfactnres 363 

Steamboat  hands 287 

Street  railway  employ^ 288,883 

Strikes 366,372 

Tailoresses 884 

Tobacco  strippers 284 

Trades  unions 369-371,373-375 

Wages  and  panpensm 891 

Oonld,  Jiajf. 

J«<i«<mjfo/ 1062-1094 

Competition 1091 

Corporate  rights  and  obligations 1074,1075 

QoTemment  control  of  raiuoads 10c)0 

QoTemment  telegraph 1071-107:} 

Labor  organizations 1090 

Personal  liistory 1068-1069 

Public  franchises 1079 

Bailroad  land  grants 1086 

Strikes 1084 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 1069, 1070, 1074, 1075-1079 


Changes  advocated  in  form  of 341,347-357 

Feelings  of  workingmen  xelatiTeto 759-764 

<ioireniment  Contracta. 

Objections  to 583 

Oovenunent  En^oy^    (^se  EuPLOTte  op  United  States.) 

OoTommant  Telagruiha. 

EsUblishmentof.... 345,346,385,386,480,793,1071-1073,11081^^ 

Offoat  Britain. 

Cost  ofliying  in 164-167 

€k>TemmentoontIoloft•l^g^^phli]M•in 168  v*' 

Ship-boildingin. 1051-1058 
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I 
Qreat  Britain — ContiDned. 

Spinners  in 631 

Telegraph  operators  in 1(54 

Wages  and  condition  of  laborers  in 

Green,  yorvin. 

Te$timonyof 864 

American  and  European  telegraphs 

Qovemment  telegraphs 

History  of  the  telegraph 

Railroad  telegraph  operators 

Relations  between  capital  and  labor 

Telegraph  rates 

Telegraphs  in  Europe  and  United  States 886-890, 891, 896, 934, 935 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company :  absorption  of  other  companies 
by 917 

Associated  Press  contract 

capital  of 

cost  and  value  of 878,884,914-917 

dividends  of 885 

female  employes 

Government  service  by 

history  of 

organization  of 

ownership  of  stock 897,905,906 

patents  of *.,. 

political  neutrality  of 

railroad  contracts. 881,898,921 

secrecy  of  messages  by 

strike  of  operators 892 

wages  paid  by 885, 90»? 

Wheatstone  system  in ^87 

Harmony  Company.    (See  Cohoes,  N.  Y.) 
HxwIl'm  Neat  Coal  Company,   JfcBt  Virginia, 

Copy  of  lease  and  contract  used  by 

Honra  of  Iiabor. 

Agricultural  laborers  in  Massachusetts 

Australia 295,296 

Bakers 4:57 

Brewers 443, 

Chicago 

Ci^ar- makers - 

Clerks  in  New  York 

Coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania 

District  messenger  boys 2S.V 

Eight-hour  law 8^.  297-301, 328-331, 378. 403, 4<>1, 5o:<,  G-rJ,  i)\\  ♦;-<». 

Freight  handlers  in  New  York 

Mill  operatives r»:5,:>4, 14J.  14:V 

Mill  operatives  in  England :c 

Nailers 

Printers  in  Massachusetts 

Reduction  of f^.KKi'^OrSAK'S*!, 

253, 293-:»l.  332, 3C1,  r>88, 597,  G20.  WO,  <iG3.  CG9. 7W,  UK^yv.  1 M... 

Shop-girls 

Street  railway  employes  in  Mastfachusetts 

Street  railway  employes  in  New  York 2^,.*- 

Tailors 1 417. 

Telegraph  operators 119, 125, 1'lO,  151,  UA,  irK>.  K<'>, 

Telegraph  o(>eratorM  in  Great  Britain 

Tobacco  stnppers  in  New  York 

Homaea.    (^ee  Workingmen's  Dwelxjngs.) 
Howard.  BobrrU 

Tettimonjfof ^ ClU*. 

Black  lihting  91 

Cloth  pnKluction  in  Fall  liiver 

Competition  with  English  manufacturers 

English  and  Americau  mule-«pinners 

English  and  American  wages 

Engliah  Npinnen*  wages 

Hoon  of  labor 
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Page. 
HoT^ard,  Boheri—Continued. 
Te$iimony  o/— Continued. 

Intimidation 638 

Labor-saving  machinery 642 

Labor  troubles  and  strikes  in  Fall  River 632 

Overwork 647,649 

Profits  of  manufacturers -         6GG 

Strikes 63*5 

Tariff 644,654,656 

Trustee  law  of  Massachusetts 652 

Wages 637,641 

niinois. 

Comparison  between  manufactures  and  pauperism  in 2d2 

Inoome  Tax. 

Revival  of 622,1096 

Indnstrial  Schools. 

Establishment  of 257,332-354.1102,1129 

Inteniationaliats.    (See  Socialism.) 
Interstate  Conuneroe.    (See  Railroads.) 
Ipswich  Mills,  Massachueetts, 

Operatives  return  to  England 56 

Ireland. 

Landlords  and  tenants  in 843 

Iron-clad  Contracts. 

Forms  required  by  different  employers 196-200 

Iron-olad  Oaths.  ^ 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  require 152^ 

Iron  Ore. 

Government  analysis  of 1142 

Iron  "Workers. 

Houses,  clothing,  wages,  and  general  condition  of 20, 21, 22, 27, 30, 31, 1119 

Jarrett,  John, 

TeBtimonyof 1118-1169 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 1118 

American  and  English  iron 1133 

American  and  English  steel 1138 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics 1142 

Convict  labor 1153 

Cooperation 1157 

Cotton-tie  manufacture 1133 

Education 1124,1129 

Foreign  labor 1139 

Hours  of  labor 1145,1146 

Incorporation  of  trades  unions 1150 

Iron  worker's  wages 1119 

Machinery 1140 

Mine  ownership 1160 

Miners  in  England 1163 

Miners  in  Pennsylvania 1162 

Ore  analysis  by  C^vemment 1142 

Kailroad  land  grants 1167 

Rents  in  England  and  United  States 1137 

Strike  at  Bethlehem,  Pa 1120 

Strikes 1122,1149,1152 

Tariff 1122,1125,1129,1135,1137 

Tinp-late  manufacture 1130-1133 

Truck  system 1154 

Wases  in  England  and  United  States 1136 

Joiners.    (Sae  Carpkntbbs.) 
Jordan  &  Marsh. 

Condition  of  employ^  of 71 

Kimball,  W.  8.  f  Co, 

Strikes  of  employes  of 204 

King,  Edward, 

Dntimonyof - 567-665,687-713 

Agricultural  labor 709-713 

Central  Labor  Union 700 

Conspira^  laws 662 

Discnminating  laws  against  labor 706 

76  0 (6  UlW) 
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King,  Edward — Continaed. 

Te8tim4}ny  o/"— Continaed. 

English  labor  organizations 557,558 

Labor  org;anizations 687-694 

Legalization  of  trades  anions 564 

Politics  and  workingmon 559-562 

Religion  and  working-men » 559 

Rigbt  to  boldpablio  meetings ^..  699-703 

Tariff 694-696,703-705 

Knights  of  Labor. 

Agricnltoral  laborers  in 40 

Arbitration  favored  bv 5,10,16,22,23,37 

Communistic  views  of 241 

Co-operative  fund  of 6 

Co-operative  pottery  at  East  Liverpool 5,6,8 

Co-operative  stores  of 5,33 

Membership  of 3-5 

Organization  and  objects  of l-5»7, 15,217 

Onginof 2 

Powers  of ". 4 

Strikes 5,10,11,12,13,14,16,22,23,24,37 

Labor.    (^e«  Employ^;  Foreign  Labor.) 

Labor  and  Capital.    {See  Employers  and  Employes.) 

Labor  Organizations. 

Advantages  of 373,511,566,589,600,627,638,670,682,859 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 11 18, 1170 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 673-676 

Apprentices  limited  by 405 

Benevolent  features  of 246,370 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 315 

Central  Labor  Union 501,706,808-810,812 

Chicago  Trades  Assembly 566 

Cincinnati 588 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 449 

Cigar  Makers' Union 368 

Control  of 240 

English 557,568 

Federation  of  Labor 411 

Feeling  relative  to  socialism 374, 375 

Financial  condition  of. 811-812 

History  of 238,411,457-459 

Influence  on  surplus  labor  of 260, 261 

Lake  Seamen's  Union 422 

Legal  incorporation  desired. 323-326, 378-382, 403, 461-463, 5r>3, 564, 660, 791, 1150 

Membership  of 316.410 

Objections  of  employers  to 8,79,80,204-206 

Objecte  of 14,15,23,79,128,350,402,661,667,687-694 

Ongin,  prog^ss,  and  present  condition  of 238 

Power  of 201-203,691 

Secrecy  of 203 

Socialistic  Labor  Party 238 

Socialistic  views  of 374, 375, 412, 584 

Stonecutters'  Union 661-663 

Strikes  prevented  by 463 

Women's  Industrial  League 38el 

Labor- saving  Machinery.    {See  Machinery. ) 

Laborers.    {See  Employes.) 

Lake  Seamen. 

Grievances  of , 423-1:^ 

Wages  of 427.431 

Lake  Seamen's  Union. 

Organization  and  membership  of 422 

Results  of 426 

Land. 

Distinction  between  other  property  and 490-496,498^601.503-505 

England  and  Ireland 515 

Ownership  of 241,244,343,345,966.367.469.640,715-719, 

793-796,01, 889, 8l6^966-99t»988»  106^  1106 
Rental  of 474,1 — 
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Land— Continned. 

SpecBlation  in 1054,1065,1060 

Taxation  of 613,521,834,969 

Valne  of 788,796-798 

Lawrence,  Mauaohusetts. 

Tabulated  financial  statement  of  factories  in.... 84 

Layton,  Bobert  D. 

Te$timonyo/ 1-41 

Arbitration : 23 

Clerks 22,25 

Coal  miners 17,18,19,20,31,32,33 

Co-operative 5,6 

Co-operation  stores 33,35,36 

Employers' stores 32,33,34,35 

Iron  workers .-^ 20,21,22,27,30 

Knights  of  Labor 1-7 

Relations  between  employers  and  employes 8, 14, 15, 16, 37, 38 

Strikes 10-14,23,24 

Workmen's  dwellings  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 29,30,31 

Lens,  CkarleB, 

TnHmonyof 237-257 

Employer's  Uability  acts 245,246,249 

Hoars  of  labor 2:)0-254 

Relations  between  employers  and  employ^ 255,  t^ 

Remedies 254,255 

Socialism  and  commanism 238-245 

Trade  schools 257 

Workingmen's  benefit  societies .* 247 

LiabUity  Acta. 

Desirability  of 245,246,24^250,254,406,684,588 

LoT^ell,  Ma»8achusett$, 

Tabulated  financial  statement  of  factories  in 84 

Ludlow,  Edward  H, 

Tntimonyof 823-835 

Elevated  railroads  in  New  York 827 

Land  values  in  New  York 823-825,827,833 

Leased  lands  in  New  York 825-827 

Rate  of  interest  in  New  York 829 

Social  and  industrial  condition  of  New  York 830-832 

Taxation  in  New  York 835 

Tenement  houses  in  New  York 832 

McClelland,  John  8. 

TeiHnumyo/ 121-156,197-223 

Arbitration 209 

Employers'  combinations 205 

Government  aid  to  industries...-. 214-216 

Irou-clad  oaths 199 

Knights  of  Labor 217 

Labor  or^^anizations 127,128,201-203 

Proscription  of  working  women s   204 

Relations  between  employers  and  employes 21 1-213, 217-223 

Strikes 206-208,209-211 

Telegraphers' strike 121-156, 197-223  >/ 

McClelland,  mitiam, 

TeMtimonyof 673-685 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 673-676 

Discontent  of  workin^en 683,684 

Engineers'  and  machinists' wages 685 

Labor  organizations 682, 683 

Relations  between  employers  and  employes 682 

Remedies  suggested 680 

Strikes 677-679,681 

McCnllongh,  Williams  &  Parker. 

Condition  of  employes  of 71,72 

MoOnlre,  P.  J. 

TBtiimonyof 315-361,808-813.880 

Bmeoa  of  labor  statistics 327 

Central  Labor  Union 808-813 

Conspiracy  laws 323,324 
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McOuire,  P,  J, — Continned. 

Testimony  o/— Continaed. 

Eight-hoar  law 328 

Form  of  soveniment 341,347-351,354-357 

Importation  of  foreien  labor 334,337 

Intimidatiou  of  employes 341 

Labor  organizations 316 

Land  monopoly 343-345 

Legalizing  labor  organizations 325,326 

Relations  between  employers  and  employ^ 357-361 

Remedies  suggested 340 

Strikes 322 

Telegraphers'  strike 820' 

Trade  schools 352-354 

Workingmenin  Europe 335,336,339 

McGuire,  ITiomas  B, 

■•  Testimony  of 771-783 

Corporations 771 

Hours  of  labor 773 

^  National  banks 776 

New  York  politics 780 

New  York  workingmen 778 

Taxes 775 

McLogan,  P.  H, 

Testimony  of 56&-586 

Chicago  workingmen 56&-571 

Child  labor 56H,5e8 

Complaints  of  workingmen 574-576 

Compulsory  education 588 

*"  Conspiracy  laws 583 

Convict  labor - 570,581 

Education  in  Chicago 1 571 

'M'  EmployersMiability  act 584 

Foreign  labor 567 

Foreign  labor  contracts 583 

f                                     Government  contracts 583 

Hours  of  labor , 58l«582 

^  Printers*  wages 567,585 

Relations  between  employers  and  employ^ 576-579 

Religious  views  of  workingmen 579-5el 

Socialism 564 

7'  Trades  unions  and  strikes 566 

Machinery. 

Effect  on  labor  of 136-139, 333, 334, 468, 642,  CTJ,  1140 

Machinists. 

\  Division  of  labor  among •. 755,756 

€_  Social  condition  of 757-75d 

Wages  of 685,757 

Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade,  Massachusetts, 

4  Black  lists  kept  by 79,90 

Meuiufacturing  EstabUahments. 

Capital  invested  in 141 

Number  in  United  States  of 140,141 

Wages  in 140,141 

Marriage. 

Opinions  of  workingmen  relative  to 4S 

Martin,   William. 

Testimony  of 116»-1176 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  ahd  Steel  Workers 1170-1172,1174 

Arbitration 117S 

MaasachuBetta. 

Agricultural  laborers  in 51,88 

Comparison  between  manufactures  and  pauperism  in 292 

Comparative  increase  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  in 58 

Factory  tenement  houses  in 60-67 

Female  and  child  labor  in  cotton  mills 59,60,70,75 

lYench  Canadian  mill  operatives  in • 66,S7,6S,$0 

>U11  operatives  in a»-67»n-74, 7^-81, 317 

Printers  in 41-49 
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PAgt. 

Maflsachufletts-rContinaed. 

Tabulated  financial  statement  of  factories  in 83,84 

Tabnlated  statement  of  size  of  families  of  mill  operatiyes  in 78 

Trastee  law  of * 662 

Machanioa'  Lien  Xaaw. 

Amendment  desired 819 

Merchant  Marine.    (See  American  Shippinq.) 
Meaaenger  Boya.    (iiee  District  Messenger  Bots.) 
Mill  Operatives. 

Female  and  child  labor 59,69,70,75 

French  Canadian 66,67,68,69 

Savings  of 649 

Mill  OperativeB— Continued. 

Tenement-houses  in  New  England  for 60-67 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  England 53,54,55 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts 52,53,54,55,317 

MiUer,  Charles  L, 

TeeHmony  of a. 746-754,835 

Milwaukee,  Wieconein. 

Strike  of  cigar-makers  in 279-282 

Miners.     {See  Coal  Miners.) 
Mines. 

Government  ownership  of 1106 

Ownership  of .^i.        1160 

Mitchell,  John. 

Testimony  of ,^ 223 

Monopolies.    {See  Franchises.) 
Moody,  William  Godwin. 

Testimony  of 713-740.968-994 

Effect  of  the  war  uiK>n  trade 981 

Farms  and  farming 722-740,974-980 

Hours  of  labor 1 986 

Laud  ownership 715-720,968-972.98^-992 

Railroad  and  telegraph  monopolies 972-9741 

Railroad  land  grants 720-722 

Relations  of  trade  to  labor 980 

Remedies  suggested 983 

Strikes 992 

Morrison,  John. 

Testimony  of 755-765 

Government 759-764 

Hours  of  labor 764 

Machinists 755-759 

Mule  Spinners.    (See  Mill  Operatives.) 
Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Value  of  property  of •••  235  ^ 

Newspapers. 

Capital  and  Labor 237 

Free  Press 244 

Irish  World 244 

Par  of  employes 1114 

Profitsof 1115 

Relations  to  telegraphs  and  railroads 1115  ^^ 

Voice  of  the  People 243 

VolksZeitung 243 

New  Tork. 

Comparison  between  manufactures  and  paoperism  in 292 

New  Tork  Aaaociated  Preaa. 

Arrangements  between  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  apd 4SO-4<^ 

Pay  of  telegraph  operators  in  employ  of 172  • 

New  Tork  City. 

Meetings  of  ewnmittee  in — 

August  6 93 

August  7 93 

AngnatlS 101 

August  14 -w 145 

Anffostl5 197 

Angoatia 868 

Angoatn 301 
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People's  Ccmmonwealth. 

Organization  and  objeotsof 543 

Phillipa,  Hyman. 

Testimony  of 669-671 

Piecework. 

Objeotionrt  to (>77 

Pittsburgh,  Penntylvania, 

Workingmen's  hoases  in 29,30,31 

Politioal  Intimidation. 

Practice  of 341,342,444 

Po!itios. 

Feeling  of  workingmen  relative  to 559-661 

Pollner,  William  C. 

Testimony  of 536-602 

Cigar  makers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 596 

Co-operation 602 

Education  of  workingmen 599 

Interest  of  labor  in  product 596 

Relations  between  employers  and  employ^ 600 

Trades  unions 600 

Post,  Lou'u  F, 

Application  for  bearing  on  behalf  of  Central  Labor  Union 501 

TesHmouy  of 783^806,821,822 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 790 

Central  Labor  Union 784 

Eight-hour  law 791 

Foreign  contract  labor 791 

Government  telegraph,  railways,  and  currency 793 

Land  in  New  York  City 786,788,789 

Land  ownership 821,822 

Land  question 793-806 

Le^lization  of  trades  unions 791 

Railroad  land  grants 801 

Trinity  Church  lands 786 

Postal  Savings  Banks. 

Establishment  of 541,1105 

Postal  Telegraph. 

Establishment  of 345, 346, 385, 386, 480, 793, 1071-1073, 1102  v^ 

Potteries. 

Co-operative  pottery  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 5, 6, 8, 198 

Powers,  Jiichard, 

Te$tim{my  of 422-436 

Qrievauces  of  Lake  seamen 423 

Lake  Seamen's  Union 422,426 

River  boatmen 434 

Sailor's  Home  for  Lake  seamen 423 

Shipping  offices 429 

Printers.  X 

Cambridge,  Mass 668 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 587 

Chicago,  ni 567,585 

Wages,  manner  of  life,  and  social  condition  of 41-49 

Public  Lands.     (See  al$o  Land.) 

Rental  of 798 

Railroad  Land  Grants. 

OHections  to 629,719-721,801,1088.  1167 

Railroad  Telegraph  Operators.    {See  Telegraph  Operators.)  w.^^^ 
Railroads. 

Government  control  of 605-610,793,1080-1083 

Govern  ment  ownership  of 1 102 

Land  grants  to 629,719-721,801,1086,1167 

Wages  of  laborers  and  mechanics  on 317 

Religion. 

Views  of  workingmen  relative  to 49,50,559,579-581,1160 

Roaoh,  John, 

TeeHmonyof 994-1053 

American  shipping 1019,1025-1030,1044 

Apprentices  of 1002 

Farm  laborers 999 

Farming 1015-1018 
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Ttitmtms  o/— Continued. 

FreeehipB 1018,1(84, 

Industrial  leglelatioTi 

Iron  ship-bnilding  in  England 

Landloras - 

PereoDai  experience  of ....996,999- 

Bailroads 

Sfaip-bnilding 103*- 

8bip-bnilding  dnriDgtbe  war 1019- 

SnlraidieB 1048- 

Strikes 

Tradeanniona 

Wages  and  profits 

Worldngmen  of 

RolMSon,  Z>aiite75. 

TMtimoDTof(«o«l(i/l«bs;rafit  Iiiw«) 30: 

Robinson,  Eli»M. 

Teatimonrof 80i 

Rootiester,  Nae  York. 

Strike  in  cigarette  tactory  At 

Rocera,  Join. 

TttttMony  of 66: 

Bonn  of  labor . ....... 

Btone-catt«iB 66' 

Stono-entten'  nnlon dET 

Rogora,  W.  S.  f  Co.,  OhMteaoM,  Ohio. 

Clroalar  letter  of '. 

Salaawonun.    (SmFxhalbLabob.) 
Seaman.    (SmLaxi  SBAiixif.) 
B«ymonr,  Alfrti  U. 

Ti»«,m»etof. S!&-93C>,385-WX,441 

EvaaioDS  of  lair  by  telBgraph  companies 

OoTernment  telegraph ........ 

Hiitor;  of  Weatem  Union  Telegraph  Company 38»-408,44: 

Telegraphera' strike SS 

Shami««,  OaIo. 

Bnildingof  Enlghta  of  Latior  at 

Co-operative  store  of  Knlghta  of  Labor  at 

BUp-bnUaing- 

Cost  in  United  8tat«a  of lOST. 

Decadenoeof ....... . .......... 

Enconragemeutof. BX 

English 1061- 

HiBtory  daring  the  war 1019- 

Tariffon 

Wagea  In 839,8*0. 

Shipping  Offlcsaa. 

Otijectiona  to 429 

Shoa  Mannfaotorlm. 

Difflcultvat  Allentown,  Pa. 

Burlington,  N.  J 

Shop  Olrla.     (SmFbiule  I^abok.) 
Smith,  Charlotte. 

Testimony  of. 383 

Smith,  Jamu  E. 

Teatimon;  of 766 

Boclallam  and  Commnnlam. 

DiBtinction  between 

Increaae  in  tbia  ooDutiy  of. 

Oerman  inflnence  on.. 

Newspapers  advocating , 343 

Origin  and  extent  of .. . ..... 

Party  divislona  in  Oermany  of .,. 

Frlnclplea  of 

Belationa  of  toadea  nnlona  to ..3M,3ro,4UI 

Soolalliitio  Labor  party .. 
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Socialistic  Labor  Party. 

Objects  and  organization  of 238 

Spinners.    {See  Mill  Operatitss.) 
Steamboat  Hands. 

Work  and  wages  in  New  York 2Snf,2S8 

Steel  Production. 

English  and  American 1138 

Stenbenville,  Ohio, 

Hungarian  labor  at 336,337 

Stone  Cutters. 

Condition  of 665 

Wages  of 662,665 

Stone-cutters'  Union 

Membership  of 664 

Objects  and  results  of 661-663 

Stores.    {SeeaUo  Co-opkrativb  Storxs.) 

"  Pluck-me  **  stores  of  employers  in  Pennsylvania 32, 33, 34, 35 

Employers 1154 

Strssser,  Adolph. 

TetHmonyof 449-466 

Cigar-miucers' grieyanoes 451 

Cigar-makers'  strikes 450 

Cigar-makers'  Union • 449 

Cigar-makers'  wages 455,456 

History  of  labor  movement 457 

Relations  between  employers  and  employ^ 466 

Remedies  suggested 461 

Street  Railways. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employ^  in  Massachusetts 76 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employ^  in  New  York 282,283 

Strikes. 

Arbitration  in . .  5, 10, 16, 22, 23, 37, 85-88, 139, 181, 209,  245, 377, 404, 672, 1149, 1172 

Benefits  of 566,678 

Bethlehem,  Pa 1120 

Bricklayers' 816 

Causes  of 84,128,209-211,321,322,497,548,1084 

Cigar-makers' since  1864 450,451 

Cloak-makers' in  New  York 144 

Dan  bury  hat-makers' 861 

Failure  of 144,208,209,372 

Fall  River 632 

Freight-handlers,  in  New  York 810 

Manner  of  ordering  and  maintaining 11, 12, 13, 23, 24, 677, 817 

Milwaukee  cigar-makers' 279-282 

jObjections  to 992 

Pacific  mills,  1882 80,81 

Prevention  of 139,381,882,463,636 

Rochester  cigarette  factory 204 

Southern  cotton  mills 655 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Europe  from  1870  to  1879 206-208 

Results  of 2W,  288,  .%6, 367, 418. 4^,  1084 

Telegraph.    {See  Tklegrafhsrs'  Striks.)>^ 

Time  lost  from  1870  to  1879  in 207 

Unskilled  labor  resorted  to  in 24 

Violence  in,  discountenanced  by  Knights  of  Labor 14 

Wages  lost  by 208 

Subsidies. 

Ocean  mail  steamers 1048-1050 

Syirinton,  John, 

Teetinumyof 1094-1118 

Bureau  of  Education 1098 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 1097 

Free  patents 1108 

Oovemment  ownership  of  mines 1106 

Government  telegraph  and  railroads 1102  v^^ 

Income  tax 1096 

Industrial  schools 1102 

Land  laws 1106 

National  Board  of  Health 1008 
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S^rinton,  John — Continned. 

Testimony  ©/—Continued. 

Newspapers 1114-1117 

Postal  banks 1106 

Tailoreasea. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of. 2oi 

Tailors. 

Condition  of 74^754 

Hours  of  labor  of 417-4W 

Number  in  New  York  of 41S 

Profits  of 835 

Wages  of 413,414,747-751 

Tariff. 

Effect  on  labor  of 518,654,656,680,694-696,1016,1128,1125,1135 

Views  of  Central  Labor  Union  on 810 

Views  of  workingmen  on 857 

Taxation. 

Change  proposed  in  system  of 506^10 

Income  tax 682,1096 

Inequality  of 105e 

Objections  to  system  of 419 

Land  tax 513,9t}l 

TaltawalL  John  B. 

Testimony  of  (ielegraphert^  strike) y.  168-1T6 

Telegraph  Companies.    (See  Wkstbrn  Union  Teleqbaph  Company.  )v 

Telegraphers. 

Females  employed  as  operators 116,156,190.191 

Grievances  of 122-125^  129, 157-16C 

Hours  of  labor 119, 123, 124, 125, 173, 174,  ld7, 191 

Hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain §S 

Organization  in  1870  of Hi 

Social  condition  of 14^136 

Wages  of  linemen 132,76c 

Wages  of  operators. 10*^106, 116, 118, 126, 134, 135, 143, 144, 145,157 

158, 172, 177, 178, 192, 194, 224-227, 228, 229-238, 236, 237, 93i 
Wa«^  of  operators  in  Great  Britain 164-167,:S8t 

Telegraphers'  Brotherhood.    {See  Bbothrrhood  of  Teleoraphbbs.)  ^^ 

Telegraphers'  Strike. 

Arbitration  in \^] 

Causes  of 102-106,129,157-160,169,23: 

Demands  of  strikinff  operators 103,101 

Financial  historyof ^ 

Initiation  of 109,111 

Number  of  operators  engaged  in 110.  H 

Testimony  of  BCr.  Green  rdative  to 892,891 

Western  Union  Company's  action  towards  strikers.  110,  111,  123, 129, 181,  ld2, 1^ 
Western  Union  Company's  business  afifec  ted  by 130-133, 162, 163,' 175, 171 

Telegraphs. 

Cost  of 14^-148,302-308, 40 

Different  systems  of 137,160,161,169,17 

Gh>vernment  control  or  ownership  of 814-21" 

345, 346, 385, 386, 480-183, 793, 1071-1073. 110 

Historyof , 86^-8: 

Rates  of 402,923,966,967.107 

Rates  in  Europe  and  in  United  States  of 873.9CJ 

Tenement  Houses.    (See  Wobkinqmsn's  Dwblunos.) 
•  Tiemer,  P.  J. 

Teatimonj  of  (telegraphen^  Btrike) 224-sa 

Tin  Plate. 

Bianufacture  in  United  States  of 113 

Tobacco  Strippers. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of ;fe 

Trade  Schools. 

Establishment  of S57,  SSfil-354, 1102,  lU 

Trades  Unions.    ^Sm  Labor  Oboanizations.) 

TrinitT  Church,  Jfew  York. 

Land  ownership  by ••••••••...«.••.....  786,£ 

Ttnstee  Xaaw. 

Massaehnaetts • •—•••*......         6i 
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TwitoheU.  EliMabeth. 

Teatimonyof 268-870 

Vamishen. 

VVageaof 407 

Wag3B. 

Amount  lost  by  strikes 208 

Comparative  increase  of  wages  and  cost  of  liying  in  Massachusetts ....  58 

Comparative  purchasing-power  in  United  States  and  England 57, 58 

Compared  with  cost  of  supporting  paupers 292,380 

Dependence  of  the  people  on 626,528 

Increase  and  reduction  of 640,641 

Anioultnrallaborers 51 

Bakers 430 

Brass  workers - 741 

Brewers 444,445 

Bricklayers  in  New  York 813,815 

Carpenters 552 

Cigar  makers 449,455,456 

Clerks 862 

Coal  miners 18,317 

District  messenger  boys 285,286 

Engineers 685 

Freight  handlers 278 

Ironworkers 21,22,27,1119 

Lake  seamen 427,431 

Machinists 685,757 

Manufacturing  operatives 140,141 

MiU  operatives 317,631,633,635 

Newspaper  men 1114 

Printers 41,45,46.567,587,668 

Railroad  laborers  and  mechanics 317 

Railroad-telegraph  operators 932v^ 

Saleswomen 72 

Ship-builders 839,840,1002 

Stone-cutters 662,665 

Street-railway  employ^ 76,282,283 

Tailors 413,414,417,747-761 

Telegraph  line-men 132,766/^ 

Telegraph  operators 103-106, 116, 118, 126, 134, 135, 143, 144, 145, 157,  k- 

158, 172, 177, 178, 192, 194, 224-227, 228, 229-232, 236, 237, 932  r^ 

Tobacco-strippers 284 

Vamishers 407 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Meetings  of  committee  in — 

February  5 1 

February  7 S» 

February  8 41 

February  12 74 

'West  Viri;iiila. 

Hawk's  Nest  Coal  Company  in 200 

^Westam  Union  Telegraph  CompanT. 

Associated  Press  arragements  with 480-486,928] 

Business  and  profits  of  (f«^ala<0(i«to<i9imtt) 186,401,961| 

Capacity  of 

Capital  of 87ri 

Companies  consolidated  with 233,388-396,917,920) 

Contracts  with  railroads 881,898,899,921-923,1069 

Cost  and  value  of  property  of 120,121,135,170,171,186,1 

187, 399, 878,  884,  914-917.  958,  1074,  10751 

Dividends  of 400, 885, 947-951^ 

Government  service  by 951-^953) 

Growth  since  1866  of 185,186' 

History  of 388, 447, 448, 943-947\ 

Incorporation  of 233 

OiBceia' salaries 193 

Organisation  of 807 

Owneiahipofstookin 905,920,1077 

Operators  employed  by 104,106,197 

PatenUof 880 
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Western  Union  Telearaph  Company — Continaed. 

Politioal  nentralityof 901-90S 

Rates  of .^ 169 

Secrecy  of  messages  preserved  by yc. 903! 

Strike  of  employes  of.    (^ee  Telegraphers'  Strike.)  v  \ 

Wages  paid  by 111-114, 125. 134, 136. 157, 158j 

172. 179, 224-227, 228, 229-232, 885, 908, 910, 9lf 

Wages  paid  by  (to^alated  «(atem6n0 963-965. 

Weetoni  Qwrg^  M, 

T^Hmtmjfof 1053-106^ 

Land  ownership 1059 

Land  speculation 1054,1060 

Land  taxation 1053 

Larffe  and  small  farms 1061 

Pabuc  franchises 1061 

'Women's  Industrial  League. 

Organization  and  objects  of 382 

Workingmen.    (800  Employ^.) 
-Worldngmen's  Dwellings. 

Boarding-hooses 43,44,73 

Chicago A 570,571,572 

Cincinnati 406 

Coal  miners  in  Pennslyvania • 17,18 

Iron  workers  in  Pennsylvania 20,29,30,31 

Hill  operatives 648 

New  York  City  tenement  houses 93-100 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 29,30,31 

Tenement  houses  of  New  England  fiustories 60-67 

Workingwomen.    (/S^Fejicaiji  Labor.)  \^. 
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